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EDITOR’S COMMENT 


Of all the facets involved in editing the ASR, 
it is dealing with submitted comments on pub- 
lished papers that, in many ways, I find most 
problematic. Policies have already been insti- 
tuted to limit published comments essentially. 
to those that point out errors in analyses or 
inference in works being commented upon. 
Thus, I will not accept comments that intro- 
duce new evidence pertaining to points made in 
papers, instead suggesting to authors that they 
write research reports that can be reviewed by 
referees using the same stringent criteria used’ 
in evaluating original papers. Nor will I accept 
comments that simply note the existence of 
interpretations of findings alternative to those 
offered in published pieces; since sociologists 
are inventive in the extreme in creating alter- 
native explanations of findings, and can create 
reasonable-sounding accounts for any finding 
whatsoever, I see little utility in publishing 
such comments. I also insist that comments be 
as empty as possible of ad hominem remarks, 
of invective, of clever and not so clever at- 
tempts to undermine the validity of published 
work by attacking the integrity-or the motives 
of authors, accepting the risk of rendering 
comments less entertaining and more mundane 
than some in the past have been. 

There is a problem, however, in this last 
insistence: I do not always recognize in written 
comments what authors of papers being com- 
mented upon will read, sometimes quite cor- 
rectly, as personal insult; thus, there are times 
I have difficulty controlling the responses of 
authors who take reasonable umbrage at the 
tone or content of comments. Beyond this, as 
every reader of comments and responses from 
authors knows, frequently the essential form of 
an exchange reduces to a ‘‘you said; no, I did 
not say” sequence. There is little the field itself 
can learn from such exchanges, and so there is 
little if any justification for publishing them. 
Unfortunately, given current practice in re- 
viewing comments, that essential form remains 
unrevealed until a comment has been accepted 
and a reply from an author generated. 


In order to deal with such problems and to 
reduce published comments to those achieving 
in reasonable measure the utility for the disci- 
pline inherent in the comment and reply for- 


` mat, [have decided to institute, on a trial basis, 


a new policy concerning the submission and 
review of comments. The statement of this 
policy is adapted from that appearing in the 
Cambridge Journal of Economics: 

Before communicating with the Editor, the 
author of a comment on an article appearing in 
the ASR is asked to send a copy to the au- 
thor(s) of the original article, with a request for 
a response and an explanation-of any point on 
which the original author feels that s/he has 
been misunderstood. 

The commentator is asked not to submit 
anything to the Editor until s/he has received a 
reply from the author(s). If no reply is received 
in six weeks, the commentator may submit the 
comment with a statement that no reply was 
forthcoming. 

No comment should be longer than eight 
pages. When submitted (four copies), it should 
be accompanied by a statement that the pre- 
liminary procedure has been followed, and by 
copies of correspondence from the original 
author(s) responding to the comment. It will 
then be refereed; tf accepted, it will be sent to 
the original author(s), who will be given the 
opportunity to reply. Replies must not be 
longer than the comment itself. 


To shift gears. The first issue of a new vol- 
ume of ASR means that a set of Associate 
Editors has rotated off the Editorial Board and 
a new set has joined it. My heartfelt thanks for 
a job well done go to those leaving: Paul Bur- 
stein, Thomas J. Fararo, Michael Moch, Jeffrey 
Pfeffer, Charles W. Tucker, and Lynne G. 
Zucker. And welcome to the newly appointed 
Associate Editors: Michael B. Burawoy, David 
L. Featherman, Anne Foner, Michael T. Han- 
nan, Ronald C. Kessler, James R. Lincoln, 
Theda R. Skocpol, and Roberta Simmons. 
They join an excellent, and hardworking, crew. 
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ERRATUM 


In the article, “Sentencing the White-Collar i 
‘Offender: Rhetoric and Reality,” by Stanton ` 


Wheeler, David Weisburd, and Nancy Bode 
(ASR, October 1982) the following two phrases 
should be deleted from the second paragraph of 


footnote 5 (page 643): 


_ “forgery—false, altered or forged deed, con- 
tract, etc. (18:495)” (lines 6-7) 
“theft or receipt of stolen mail (18:1708y” (line 


16) 


These aeon were E by the au- 

thors prior to publication, but due to editorial 

oversight they were not sent to the printer. . 
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THE INTERACTION ORDER 


American Sociological Association, 1982 Presidential Address 


ERVING GOFFMAN 


PREFATORY NOTE 


A presidential address faces one set of re- 
quirements, an article in a scholarly journal 
quite another. It turns out, then, that ASR’s 
policy of publishing each year’s ASA address 
provides the editor with an annual breather. 
Once a year the lead space can be allocated toa 
known name and the editor is quit of responsi- 
bility for standards that submissions rarely 
sustain: originality, logical development, 
readability, reasonable length. For in theory, a 
presidential address, whatever its character, 
must have some significance for the profes- 
sion, even if only a sad one. More important, 
readers who were unable or unwilling to make 
the trip have an opportunity to participate vi- 
cariously in what can be read as the culmination 
of the meeting they missed. 

Not the best of warrants. My expectation, 


_ then, was not to publish this talk but to limit it 


to the precincts in which it was delivered. 

But in fact, I wasn’t there either. What I 
offer the reader then is vicarious participation 
in something that did not itself take place. A 
podium performance, but only readers in the 
seats. A dubious offering. 

But something would have been dubious 
anyway. After all, like almost all other presi- 


dential addresses, this one was drafted and 


typed well before it was to be delivered (and 
before I knew it wasn’t to be), and the delivery 
was to be made by reading from typescript not 
by extemporizing. So although the text was 
written as if in response to a particular social 
occasion, little of it could have been generated 
by what transpired there. And later, any publi- 
cation that resulted would have employed a 


~ text modified in various ways after the actual 


delivery. 


THE INTERACTION ORDER - 


For an evening’s hour, it is given to each cur- 
rent president of the Association to hold cap- 
tive the largest audience of colleagues that 
sociology can provide. For an hour then, 
within the girdle: of these walls, a wordy 
pageantry is reenacted. A sociologist you have 
selected from a very short list takes to the 
center of this vasty Hilton field on a hobby 
horse of his own choosing. (One is reminded 
that the sociologically interesting thing about 
Hamlet is that every year no high school in the 


English-speaking world has trouble finding 
some clown to play him.) In any case, it seems 
that presidents of learned societies are well 
enough known about something to be elected 
because of it. Taking office, they find a podium 
attached, along with encouragement to demon- 
strate that they are indeed obsessed by what 
their election proved they were already known 
to be obsessed by. Election winds them up and 
sets them loose to set their record straight: 
they rise above restraint and replay it. For 
Association presidents are led to feel that they 
are representative of something, and that this 
something ts just what their intellectual com- 
munity wants represented and needs repre- 
senting. Preparing and then presenting their 
addresses, presidents come to feel that they are 


temporarily guardians of their discipline. How- 


ever large or oddly shaped the hall, their self 
swells out to fill it. Not do narrow disciplinary 
concerns set limits. Whatever the public issues 
of the day, the speaker’s discipline is shown to 
have incisive bearing on them. Moreover, the 
very occasion seems to make presidential 
speakers dangerously at one with themselves; 
warmed by the celebration they give without 
stint, sidetracking their prepared address with 
parenthetkal admissions, obiter dicta, ethical 
and political asides and other medallions of 
belief. And once again there occurs that special 
flagrancy of high office: the indulgence of self- 
congratulation in public. What this dramaturgy 
is supposed to bring is flesh to bones, con- 
fronting the reader’s image of a person with the 
lively impression created when the words come 
from a body not a page. What this dramaturgy 
puts at risk is the remaining illusions listeners 
have concerning their profession. Take com- 
fort, my friends, that although you are once 
again to witness the passion of the podium, 
ours is the discipline, the model of analysis, for 
which ceremonies are data as well as duty, for 
which talk provides conduct to observe as well 
as opinion to consider. Indeed, one might want 
to argue that the interesting matter for all of us 
here (as all of us know) is not what J will come 
to say, but what you are doing here listening to 
me saying it. . 

But I suppose you and I shouldn’t knock 
ritual enterprises too much. Some goy might be 
listening and leave here to spread irreverance 
and disenchantment in the land. Too much of 
that and even such jobs as we sociologists get 
will become empty of traditional employment. 
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You might gather from this preamble -hat I 
find presidential addresses embarrassing. 
True. But surely that fact does not give me the 
right to comment at length on my uneasiness. It 
is a disease of the self, specific to speakers, to 
feel that misuse of other people’s time can be 
expunged through confessings which them- 
selves waste some more of it. So I am uneasy 
about dwelling on my embarrassment. But ap- 
parently I am not uneasy about my unease 
about dwelling on my embarrassment. Even 
though you are likely to be. 


I 


Apart from providing a live demonstration of 
the follies I have outlined, what I have to say 
tonight will be by way of a preachment already 
recorded more succinctly in the prefaces cf the 
books I've written. It is different from other 
preachments you have had to listen to recently 
only by virtue of not being particularly au- 
tobiographical in character, deeply critical of 
established methods, or informed by a corcern 
over the plight of disadvantaged groups. not 
even the plight of those seeking work ir our 
profession. I have no universal cure for the ills 
of sociology. A multitude of myopias limit the 
glimpse we get of our subject matter. To 


define one source of blindness and bias as cen- 


tral is engagingly optimistic. Whatever our 
substantive focus and whatever our method- 
ological persuasion, all we can do I believe is to 
keep faith with the spirit of natural science. and 
lurch along, seriously kidding ourselves that 
our rut has a forward direction. We have not 
been given the credence and weight that 
economists lately have acquired, but we can 
almost match them when it comes to the failure 
of rigorously calculated predictions. Certainly 
our systematic theones are every bit as vacu- 
ous as theirs; we manage to ignore almost as 
many critical variables as they do. We do not 
have the esprit that anthropologists have, but 
our subject matter at least has not been oblter- 
ated by the spread of the world economy. So 
we have an undiminished opportunity to over- 
look the relevant facts with our very own eyes. 
We can’t get graduate students who score as 
high as those who go into Psychology, and at 


its best the training the latter get seems more’ 


professional and more thorough than what we 
provide. So we haven't managed to produce in 
our students the high level of trained incom- 
petence that psychologists have achieved in 
theirs, although, God knows, we're working on 
it. 
H 

Social interaction can be identified narrowly as 
that which uniquely transpires in social situa- 
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tions, that is, environments in which two or 
more individuals are physically in one an- 
other’s response presence. (Presumably the 
telephone and the mails provide reduced ver- 
sions of the primordial real thing.) This body to 
body starting point, paradoxically, assumes 
that a very central sociological distinction may 
not be initially relevant: namely, the standard 
contrast between village life and city life, be- 
tween domestic settings and public ones, be- 
tween: intimate, long-standing relations and 
fleeting impersonal ones. After all, pedestrian 
traffic rules can be studied in crowded kitchens 
as well as crowded streets, interruption rights 
at breakfast as well as in courtrooms, endear- 
ment vocatives in supermarkets as well as in 
the bedroom. If there are differences here 
along the traditional lines, what they are still 
remains an open question. 

My concern over the years has been to pro- 
mote acceptance of this face-to-face domain as 
an analytically viable one—a domain which 
might be titled, for want of any happy name, 
the interaction order—a domain whose pre- 
ferred method of study is microanalysis. My 
colleagues have not been overwhelmed by the 
merits of the case. 

In my remarks to you tonight, I want to sum 
up the case for treating the interaction order as 
a substantive domain in its own right. In gen- 
eral, the warrant for this excision from social 
life must be the warrant for any analytical ex- 
traction: that the contained elements fit to- 
gether more closely than with elements beyond 
the order;. that exploring relations between 
orders is critical, a subject matter in its own 
right, and that such an inquiry presupposes a 
delineation of the several social orders in the 
first place; that isolating the interaction order 
provides a means and a reason to examine di- 
verse societies comparatively, and our own 
historically. 

It is a fact of our human condition that, for 
most of us, our daily life is spent in the im- 
mediate presence of others; in other words, 


- that whatever they are, our doings are likely to 


be, in the narrow sense, socially situated. So 
much so that activities pursued in utter privacy 
can easily come to be characterized by this 
special condition. Always of course the fact of 
social situatedness can be expected to have 
some consequence, albeit sometimes appar- 
ently very minor. These consequences have 
traditionally been treated as “effects,” that is, 
as indicators, expressions or symptoms of so- 
cial structures such as relationships, informal 
groups, age grades, gender, ethnic minorities, 
social classes and the like, with no great con- 
cern to treat these effects as data in their own 
terms. The trick, of course, is to differently 
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conceptualize these effects, great or small, so 
that what they share can be extracted and an- 
alyzed, and so that the forms of social life they 
derive from can be pieced out and catalogued 
sociologically, allowing what is intrinsic to in- 
teractional life to be exposed thereby. In this 
way one can move from the merely situated to 
the situational, that is, from what is inci- 
dentally located in social situations (and could 
without great change be located outside them), 
to what could only occur in face-to-face as- 
semblies. 

What can be said about the processes and 
structures specific to the interaction order? I 
report some glimmerings. 

Whatever is distinctive to face-to-face in- 
teraction is likely to be relatively cir- 
cumscribed in space and most certainly in 
time. Furthermore (as distinguished from so- 
cial roles in the traditional sense), very little by 
way of a dormant or latent phase is to be found; 
postponement of an interactional activity that 
has begun has a relatively massive effect on it, 
and cannot be much extended without deeply 
altering what had been happening interaction- 
ally. For always in the interaction order, the 
engrossment and involvement of the 
participants—if only their attention—is crit- 
ical, and these cognitive states cannot be sus- 
tained for extended periods of time or much 
survive forced lapses and interruption. Emo- 
tion, mood, cognition, bodily orientation, and 
muscular effort are intrinsically involved, in- 
troducing an inevitable psychobiological ele- 
ment. Ease and uneasiness, unselfconscious- 
ness and wariness are central. Observe, too, 
that the interaction order catches humans in 
just that angle of their existence that displays 
considerable overlap with the social life of 
other species. It is as unwise to discount the 
similarity between animal and human greetings 


as it is to look for the causes of war in genetic ` 


predisposition. 

A case'can be made that the necessity for 
face-to-face interaction (aside from the obvious 
requirements of infant care) ts rooted in certain 
universal preconditions of social life. There 
are, for example, all kinds of unsentimental 
and uninherited reasons why individuals 
everywhere—strangers or intimates—find it 
expedient to spend time in one another's im- 
mediate presence. For one, fixed specialized 
equipment, especially equipment designed for 


use beyond the family circle, could hardly be’ 


economic were it not staffed and used by num- 
bers of persons who come together at fixed 
times and places to do so—-whether they are 
destined to use this equipment jointly, adja- 
cently, or sequentially. Arriving and departing, 
they will find it to their advantage to use hard- 
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ened access routes—something that is much 
facilitated if they feel they can closely pass 
each other safely. 

Once individuals—for whatever, reason— 
come into one another's immediate presence, a 
fundamental condition of social life becomes 
enormously pronounced, namely, its prom- 
issory, evidential character. It is not only 
that our’ appearance and manner provide evi- 
dence of our statuses and relationships. It is 
also that the line of our visual regard, the inten- 
sity of cur involvement, and the shape of our 
initial actions, allow others to glean our im- 
mediate intent and purpose, and all this 
whether or not we are engaged in talk with 
them at the time. Correspondingly, we are con- 
stantly in a position to facilitate this reveal- 
ment, or block it, or even misdirect our 
viewers. The gleaned character of these obser- 
vations is itself facilitated and complicated by a 
central process yet to be systematically 
studied—-social ritualization—that is, the stan- 
dardization of bodily and vocal behavior 
through socialization, affording such 
behavior—such gestures, if you will-—a spe- 
cialized communicative function in the stream 
of behavior. 

When in each other’s presence individuals 
are admirably placed to share a joint focus of 
attention, perceive that they do so, and per- 
ceive this perceiving. This, in conjunction with 
their capacity to indicate their own courses of 
physical action and to rapidly convey reactions 
to such indications from others, provides the 
precondition for something crucial: the sus- 
tained, intimate coordination of action, 
whether in support of closely collaborative 
tasks or as a means of accommodating closely 
adjacent ones. Speech immensely increases the 
efficiency of such coordination, being espe- 
cially critical when something doesn’t go as 
indicated and expected. (Speech, of course, 
has another special role, allowing matters sited 
outside the situation to be brought into the 
collaborative process, and allowing plans to be 
negotiated regarding matters to be dealt with 
beyond the current situation, but that is an- 
other and forbiddingly complex issue.) 

Another matter: The characterization that 
one individual can make of another by virtue of 
being able directly to observe and hear that 
other is organized around two fundamental 
forms of identification: the categoric kind in- 
volving placing that other in one or more social 
categories, and the individual kind, whereby 
the subject under observetion is locked to a 
uniquely distinguishing identity through ap- 
pearance, tone of voice, mention of name or 
other person-differentiating device. This dual 
possibility—categoric and individual] 
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identification——is critical for interaction life in 
all communities except bygone small isolated 
ones, and indeed figures in the social life of 
some other species as well. (I will return to this 
issue later.) 

It remains to be said that once in one an- 
other's immediate presence, individuals will 
necessarily be faced with personal-territory 
contingencies. By definition, we can partici- 
pate in social situations only if we bring our 
bodies and their accoutrements along with us, 
and this equipment is vulnerable by virtue of 
the instrumentalities that others bring along 
with their bodies. We become vulnerable to 
physical assault, sexual molestation, kidnap- 
ping, robbery and obstruction of movement, 
whether through the unnegotiated application 
of force or, more commonly, ‘coercive 
exchange” —that tacit bargain through which 
we cooperate with the aggressor in exchange 
for the promise of not being harmed as much as 
our circumstances allow. Similarly, in the 
presence of others we become vulnerable 
through their words and gesticulation to the 
penetration of our psychic preserves, and to 
the breaching of the expressive order we ex- 
pect will be maintained in our presence. (Of 
course, to say that we are thus made vulnera- 
ble is also to say that we command the re- 
sources to make others similarly vulnerable to 
us; and neither argument is meant to deny that 
there might not be some conventional spe- 
cialization, especially along gender lines, of 
threatened and threatener.) 

Personal territoriality is not to be seen 
merely in terms of constraints, prohibitions, 
and threats. In all societies there is a funda- 
mental duality of use, such that many of the 
forms of behavior through which we can be 
offensively treated by one category of others 
are intimately allied to those through which 
members of another category can properly dis- 
play its bondedness to us. So, too, everywhere 
what is a presumption if taken from us Is a 
courtesy or a mark of affection if we proffer it; 
our ritual vulnerabilities are also our ritual re- 
sources, Thus, to violate the territories of self 
is also to undermine the language of favor. 

So there are enablements and risks inherent 
in co-bodily presence. These contingencies 
being acute, they are likely everywhere to give 
rise to techniques of social management; and 


since the same basic contingencies are being - 


managed, one can expect that across quite dif- 
ferent societies the interaction order is likely to 
exhibit some markedly similar features. I re- 
mind you that it is in social situations that these 
enablements and risks are faced and will have 
their initial effect. And it is social situations 
that provide the natural theater in which all 
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bodily displays are enacted and in which all 
bodily displays are read. Thus the warrant for 
employing the social situation as the basic 
working unit in the study of the interaction 
order. And thus, incidentally, a warrant for 
claiming that our experience of the world has a 
confrontational character. 

But I do not claim a rampant situationalism. 
As Roger Barker reminded us with his notion 


of “behavioral setting,” the regulations and, | ) 


expectations that apply to a particular social 
situation are hardly likely to be generated at 
the. moment there. His phrase, ‘standing be- 
havior pattern,” speaks to the fact, reasonably 
enough, that quite similar understandings will _ 
apply to a whole class of widely dispersed'set- | 
tings, as well as to particular locations across *' 
Inactive phases. Further, although a particular’ 
behavioral setting may extend no further than 
any social situation which two or more partici- 
pants generate in its precincts—as in the case. 
of a local bar, a small shop floor, or a domestic 
kitchen—other arrangements are frequent. 
Factories, airports, hospitals, and public thor- 
oughfares are behavioral settings that sustain 
an interaction order characteristically extend- 
ing in space and time beyond any single social 
situation occurring in them. It should also be 
said that although behavioral settings and so- 
cial situations are clearly not ego-centric units, 
some interaction units clearly are: that ill- 
explored unit, the daily round, is clearly one. 
But deeper reasons than these can be given 
for caution. It is plain that each participant 
enters a social situation carrying an already 
established biography of prior dealings with the 
other participants—or at least with participants 
of their kind; and enters also with a vast array 
of cultural assumptions presumed to be shared. 
We could not disattend strangers in our pres- 
ence unless their appearance and manner im- 
plied a benign intent, a course of action that 
was identifiable and unthreatening, and such 
readings can only be mede on the basis of prior 
experience and cultural lore. We could not 
utter a phrase meaningfully unless we adjusted 
lexicon and prosody according to what the 
categoric or individual identity of our putative 
recipients allows us to assume they already 
know, and knowing this, don’t mind our openly 
presuming on it. At the very center of interac- 
tion life is the cognitive relation we have with 
those present before us, without which re- 
lationship our activity, behavioral and verbal, 
could not be meaningfully organized. And al- 
though this cognitive relationship can be mod- 
ified during a social contact, and typically is, 
the relationship itself is extrasituational, con- 
sisting of the information a pair of persons have `. 
about the information each other has of the. 
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world, and the information they have (or 


. haven’t) concerning the possession of this in- 


formation. ` 


IH 


In speaking of the interaction order I have so 
far presupposed the term ‘‘order,” and an ac- 
count is called for. I mean to refer in the first 
instance to a domain of activity—a particular 
kind of activity, as in the phrase, tthe eco- 


..momic order.” No implications are intended 


concerning how “orderly” such activity ordi- 
narily is, or’ the role of norms and rules in 
supporting such orderliness as does obtain. Yet 


> it appears to me that as an order of activity, the 
interaction one, more than any other perhaps, ' 


is in fact orderly, and that this orderliness is 
predicated on a large base of shared cognitive 
presuppositions, if not normative ones, and 
‘self-sustained restraints. How a given set of 
such understandings comes into being histori- 
cally, spreads and contracts in geographical 
distribution over time, and how at any one 
place and time particular individuals acquire 
‘these understandings are good questions, but 
not ones.I can address. 

The workings of the interaction order can 
easily be viewed as the consequences of sys- 
tems of enabling conventions, in the sense of 
the ground rules for a game, the provisions of a 


_ traffic code or the rules of syntax of a language. 


As part of this perspective one could press two 
accounts. First, the dogma that the overall ef- 
fect -of a given set of conventions is that all 
participants pay a small price and obtain a large 
convenience, the notion being that any con- 
vention that facilitates coordination would do, 
so long as everyone could be induced to uphold 
it—the several conventions in themselves 
having no intrinsic value. (That, of course, is 
how one defines “conventions” in the first 
place.) On the second account, orderly in- 
teraction is seen as a product of normative 
consensus, the traditional sociological view 
that individuals unthinkingly take for granted 
rules they nonetheless feel are intrinsically 
just. Incidentally, both of these perspectives 
assume: that the constraints which apply to 
others apply to oneself also, that other selves 
take the same view regarding constraints on 
their behavior, and that everyone understands 
that this self-submission obtains. 

These two accounts—social contract and so- 
cial consensus—raise obvious questions and 
doubts. Motive for adhering to a set of ar- 
rangements need tell us nothing about the ef- 
fect of doing so. Effective cooperation in 
maintaining expectations implies neither belief 
‘in the legitimacy or justice of abiding by a 
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convention contract in general (whatever it 
happens to be), nor personal belief in the ulti- 
mate value of the particular norms that are 
involved. Individuals go along with current in- 
teraction arrangements for a wide variety of 
reasons, and one cannot read from their appar- 
ent tacit support of an arrangement that they 
would, for example, resent or resist its change. 
Very often behind community and consensus 
are mixed. motive games. 

Note also that individuals who sys- 
tematically violate the norms of the interaction 
order may nonetheless be dependent on them 
most of the time, including some of the time 
during which they are actively engaged in vio- 
lations. After all, almost all acts of violence are 
mitigated by the violator proffering an ex- 
change of some kind, however undesired by 
the victim, and of course the violator presup- 
poses the maintenance of speech norms and 
the conventions for gesturing threat to accom- 
plish this. So, too, in the case of unnegotiated 
violence. Assassins must rely on and profit 
from conventional traffic flow and con- 
ventional understanding regarding normal ap- 
pearances if they are to get into a position to 
attack their victim and escape from the scene 
of the crime. Hallways, elevators, and alleys 
can be dangerous places because they may be 
hidden from view and empty of everyone ex- 
cept victim and assailant; but again, behind the 
opportunity that these arrangements provide 
the miscreant, is his reliance on understandings 
regarding normal appearances, these under- 
standings allowing him to enter and leave the 
area in the guise of someone who does not 
abuse free passage. All of which should remind 
us that in almost all cases, interaction ar- 
rangements can withstand systematic viola- 
tion, at least over the short run, and therefore 
that although it is in the interests of the indi- 
vidual io convince others that their compliance - 
is critical to the maintenance of order, and to 
show apparent approval of their conformity, it 
will often not be in that individual’s interests 
(as variously defined) to personally uphold the 
niceties. 

There are deeper reasons to question the 
various dogmas regarding the interaction 
order. It might be convenient to believe that 
individuals (and social categories of individu- 
als) always get considerably more from the op- 
eration of various aspects of the interaction 
order than the concomitant restraints cost 
them. But that is questionable. What is desir- 
able order from the perspective of some can be 


‘sensed as exclusion and repression from the 


point of view of others. It does not raise ques- 
tions about the neutrality of the term order to 
learn of tribal councils in West Africa that 
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orderly speaking reflects (among other things) 


adherence to a rule of rank. Nor that (as Bur-. 


rage and Corry have recently shown) in orderly 
ceremonial processions through London, from 
Tudor to Jacobean times, representatives of 
the trades and crafts maintained a traditional 
hierarchy both with respect to their place as 
marchers and as watchers. But questions do 
arise when we consider the fact that there are 
categories of persons—in our own society very 
broad ones—-whose members constantly pay a 
very considerable price for their interactional 
existence, 

Yet, over the short historic run at least, even 
the most disadvantaged categories continue to 
cooperate—a fact hidden by the manifest ill 
will their members may display in regard to a 
few norms while sustaining all the rest. 
Perhaps behind a willingness to accept the way 
things are ordered is the brutal fact of one’s 
place in the social structure and the real or 
imagined cost of allowing oneself to be singled 
out as a malcontent. Whatever, there is no 
doubt that categories of individual in every 
time and place have exhibited a disheartening 
capacity for overtly accepting miserable in- 
teractional arrangements. 

In sum, then, although it is certainly proper 
to point to the unequal distribution of rights in 
the interaction order (as in the case of the seg- 
regative use of the local communities of a 
city), and the unequal distribution of risk (as, 
say, across the age grades and between the 
sexes), the central theme remains of a traffic of 
use, and of arrangements which allow a great 
diversity of projects and intents to be realized 
through unthinking recourse to procedural 
forms. And of course, to accept the con- 
ventions and norms as given (and to initiate 
one’s action accordingly), is, in effect, to put 
trust in those about one. Not doing so, one 
could hardly get on with the business: at hand; 
one could hardly have any business at hand. 

The doctrine that ground rules inform the 
interaction order and allow for a traffic of use 
raises the question of policing, and policing, of 
course, once again raises political consid- 
erations. 

The modern nation state, almost as a means 
of defining itself into existence, claims final 
authority for the control of hazard and threat to 
life, limb, and property throughout its territo- 
rial jurisdiction. Always in theory, and often in 
practice, the state provides stand-by ar- 
rangements for stepping in when local mech- 
anisms of social contro! fail to keep break- 
downs of interaction order within certain 
limits. Particularly in public places but not re- 
stricted thereto. To be sure, the interaction 
order prevailing even in the most public places 
is not a creation of the apparatus of a state. 
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Certainly most of this order comes into being 
and is sustained from below as it were, in some 
cases in spite of overarching authority not be- 
cause of it. Nonetheless the state has effec- 
tively established legitimacy and priority here, 
monopolizing the use of heavy arms and 
militarily disciplined cadres as an ultimate 
sanction. 

In consequence, some of the standard forms 
of- interaction life—podium addresses, meet- 
ings, processions—not to speak of specialized 
forms like picket lines or sit-down strikes—can 
be read by governing officials as an affront to’ 
the security of the state and forcibly disbanded 
on these grounds although, indeed, no appreci- 
able threat to public order in the substantive 
sense may be involved. And on the other side, 
breaches of public order may be performed not 
only for self gain, but as a pointed challenge to. 
the authority of the state—symbolical acts read 
as a taunt and employed in anticipation of this 
reading. 


IV 


I have been speaking in terms that are intended 
to hold for face-to-face existence everywhere. 
I have done so at the usual price—the 
pronouncements have been broad, truistic, and 
metatheoretical—to use a word that is itself as 
questionable as what it refers to. A less windy 
effort, equally general but naturalistically 
based, is to try to identify the basic substantive © 
units, the recurrent structures and their atten- 
dant processes. What sorts of animals are to be 
found in the interactional zoo? What plants in 
this particular garden? Let me review what I 
take to be some basic examples. 

1. One can start with persons as vehicular 
entities, that is, with human ambulatory units. 
In public places we have “singles” (a party of 
one) and ‘“‘withs’’ (a party of more than one), 
such parties being treated as self-contained 
units for the purposes of participation in the 
flow of pedestrian social life. A few larger am- 
bulatory units can also be mentioned—for 
example, files and processions, and, as a 
limiting case, the queue, this being by way of a 
stationary ambulatory unit. (Any ordering of 
access by time of application can by extension 
reasonably be called a queue, but I do not do so 
here.) 

2. Next, if only as a heuristic unit and for 
purposes of consistency in usage, there is some 
value in tying down the term contact. J will 
refer thus to any occasion when an individual 
comes into an other’s response presence, 
whether through physical copresence, tele- 
phonic connection or letter exchange. I am 
thus counting as part of the same contact all 
those sightings and exchanges that occur dur- 
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ing one such occasion. Thus, a passing street 
glance, a conversation, an exchange of in- 
creasingly attenuated greetings while circulat- 
ing at a sociable gathering, an attendee’s-eye- 
view of a platform speaker—each qualifies as a 
single contact. 

3. Then there is that broad class of ar- 
rangements in which persons come together 
into a small physical circle as ratified partici- 
pants in a consciously shared, clearly interde- 
pendent undertaking, the period of participa- 
tion itself bracketed with rituals of some kind, 
or easily susceptible to their invocation. In 
some cases only a handful of participants are 
involved, talk of the kind that can be seen as 
having a self-limiting purpose holds the floor, 
and the appearance is sustained that in princi- 
ple everyone has the same right to contribute. 
Such conversational encounters can be distin- 
guished from meetings in which a presiding 
chair manages turn taking and relevance: thus 
“hearings,” “trials,” and other jural proceed- 
ings. All of these talk-based activities are to be 
contrasted to the many interactive. engage- 
ments in which the doings that are interwoven 
do not involve vocalization, and in which talk, 
when it figures at all, does so either as a desul- 
tory, muted side-involvement or an irregular, 
intermittent adjunct to the coordination of the 
doings in progress. Examples of such encoun- 
ters are card games, service transactions, 
bouts of love making, and commensalism. 

4. Next the platform format: the arrange- 
ment found universally in which an activity is 
set before an audience. What is presented in 
this way may be a talk, a contest, a formal 
meeting, a play, a movie, a musical offering, a 
display of dexterity or trickery, a round of 
oratory, a ceremony, a combination thereof. 
The presenters will either be on a raised plat- 
form or encircled by watchers. The size of the 
audience is not closely geared to what is pre- 
sented (although it is to arrangements which 
allow for viewing the stage), and the obligation 
of the watchers is primarily to appreciate, not 
to do. Modern technology, of course, has 
exploded this interaction institution to include 
vast distal audiences and a widened array of 
materials that can be platformed. But the for- 
mat itself very much answers to the require- 
ments of involving a potentially large number 
of individuals in a single focus of visual and 
cognitive attention, something that is possible 
only if the watchers are content to enter merely 
vicariously into what is staged. 

5. Finally, one might mention the celebra- 
tive social occasion. I refer to the foregathering 
of individuals admitted on a controlled basis, 
the whole occurring under the auspices of, and 
in honor of, some jointly appreciated circum- 


stances. A common mood or tone is likely to ` 
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develop, tracing a contour of involvement. 
Participants arrive in a coordinated way and 
leave similarly. More than one bounded region 
may function as the setting of a single occa- 
sion, these regions connected to facilitate 
moving, mingling and the circulation of re- 
sponse. Within its compass, a social occasion 
is likely to provide a setting for many different 
small focused undertakings, conversational 
and otherwise, and very often will highlight 
(and embed) a platform activity. Often: there 
will be a sense of official proceedings, a period 
before characterized as available to uncoordi- 
nated sociability, and a period after that is 
marked by felt release from occasioned obliga- 
tions. Typically there will be some preplan- 
ning, sometimes even an agenda. There will be 
specialization of functions, broadly among 
housekeeping staff, official organizers and 
nonofficiating participants. The affair as a 
whole is looked forward to and back upon as a 
unitary, reportable event. Celebrative social 
occasions can be seen as the largest interac- 
tional unit, being, it seems, the only kind that 
can be engineered to extend over a number of 
days. Ordinarily, however, once begun a cele- 
brative occasion will be in continuous exis- 
tence until its termination. 

It is plain that whenever encounters, plat- 
form performances, or celebrative, social oc- 
casions occur, so also does ambulatory move- 
ment amd thus the units in which this move- 
ment is regulated. It should be just as plain that 
brief; two- to four-part verbal interchanges 
serve throughout the interaction order, in a 
facilitative and accommodative way, remedy- 
ing hitches in coordinated activity and unin- 
tended impingements in connection with adja- 
cent, independent activities. 

I have touched on a few basic interaction 
entities: ambulatory units, contacts, conversa- 
tional encounters, formal meetings, platform 
performances, and social occasions. A parallel 
treatment could be provided of interaction pro- 
cesses or mechanisms. But although it is easy 
enough to uncover recurrent interaction pro- 
cesses of some generality—especially mi- 
croscopic processes—it is difficult to identify 
basic ones, except, perhaps, in connection 
with turntaking in conversation. Something the 
same could be said of interaction roles. 


V 


I speak no further of the forms and processes 
of social life specific to the interaction order. 
Such talk might only have relevance for those 
interested in human ethology, collective be- 
havior, public order, and discourse analysis. I 
want instead to focus my concluding remarks 
on one general issue of wider bearing: the 
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interface between the interaction order and the 
more traditionally considered elements of so- 
cial organization. The aim will be to describe 
some features of the interaction order, but only 
those that directly bear upon the macroscopic 
worlds beyond the interaction in which these 
features are found. 

From the outset a matter that is so obvious 
as to be taken for granted and neglected: the 
direct impact of situational effects upon social 
structures. Three examples might be cited. 

First, insofar as a complex organization 
comes to be dependent on particular personnel 
(typically personnel who have managed to ac- 
quire governing roles), then the daily sequence 
of social situations on and off the job—that is, 
the daily round—in which these personages 
can be injured or abducted are also situations 
in which their organizations can suffer. Corner 
businesses, families, relationships, and other 
small structures are similarly vulnerable, espe- 
cially those stationed in high crime-rate areas. 
Although this issue can acquire great public 
attention in various times and places, it seems 
to me of no great conceptual interest; ana- 
lytically speaking, unexpected death from nat- 
ural causes introduces much the same embar- 
rassment to organizations. In both cases one 
deals with nothing more than risk. 

Second, as already implied, there is the ob- 
vious fact that a great deal of the work of 
organizations—decision making, the transmis- 
sion of information, the close coordination of 
physical tasks—is done face-to-face, requires 
being done in this way, and is vulnerable to 
face-to-face effects. Differently put, insofar as 
agents of social organizations of any scale, 
from states to households, can be persuaded, 
cajoled, flattered, intimidated, or otherwise in- 
fluenced by effects only achievable in face- 
to-face dealings, then here, too, the interaction 
order bluntly impinges on macroscopic en- 
tities. 

Third, there are people-processing encoun- 
ters, encounters in which the “impression” 
subjects make during the interaction affects 
their life chances. The institutionalized exam- 
ple is the placement interview as conducted by 
school counselors, personnel department psy- 
chologists, psychiatric diagnosticians, and 
courtroom officials. In a less candid form, this 
processing is ubiquitous; everyone is a 
gatekeeper in regard to something. Thus, 
friendship relationships and marital bonds (at 
least- in our society) can be traced back to an 
occasion in which something more was made 
of an incidental contact than need have been. 

Whether made in institutionalized settings or 
not, what is situational about such processing 
encounters is clear: Every culture, and cer- 


tainly ours, seems to have a vast lore of fact 
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and fantasy regarding embodied indicators of 
status and character, thus appearing to render 
persons readable. By a sort of prearrangement, 
then, social situations seem to be perfectly de- 
signed to provide us with evidence of a partici- 
pant’s various attributes—if only to vividly 
re-present what we already know. Further, in 
social situations, 2s in other circumstances, 
deciders, if pressed, can employ an open- 
ended list of rationalizations to conceal from 
the subject (and even from themselves) the mix 
of considerations that figure in their decision 
and, especially, the relative weight given to 
these several determinants. 

It is in these processing encounters, then, 
that the quiet sorting can occur which, as 
Bourdieu might have it, reproduces the social 
structure. But that conservative impact is not, 
analytically speaking, situational. The subjec- 
tive weighting of a large number of social at- 
tributes, whether these attributes are officially 
relevant or not, and whether they are real or 
fanciful, provides a micro-dot of mystification; 


covert value given, say, to race, can be miti- 


gated by covert value given to other structural 
variables—class, gender, age, co- 
memberships, sponsorship network— 
structures which at best are not fully congruent 
with each other. And structural attributes, 
overtly or covertly employed, do not mesh 
fully with personal ones, such as health or 
vigor, or with properties that have all of their 
existence in social situations—looks, person- 
ality, and the like. What is situational, then, 
about processing encounters is the evidence 
they so fully provide of a participant's real or 
apparent attributes while at the same time 
allowing life chances to be determined through 
an inaccessible weighting of this complex of 
evidence. Although this arrangement ordinar- 
ily allows for the surreptitious consolidaton of 
structural lines, the same arrangement can also 
serve to loosen them. 

One can point, then, to obvious ways in 
which social structures are dependent on, and 
vulnerable to, what occurs in face-to-face 
contacts. This has led some to argue reduc- 
tively that all macrosociological features of so- 
ciety, along with society itself, are an inter- 
mittently existing camposite of what can be 
traced back to the reality of encounters—a 
question of aggregating and extrapolating in- 
teractional effects. (This position is sometimes 
reinforced by the argument that whatever we 
do know about social structures can be traced 
back to highly edited summaries of what was 
originally a stream of experience in social situ- 
ations.) 

I find these claims uncongenial. For one, 
they confuse the interactional format in which 
words and gestural indications occur with the 
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import of these words and gestures, in a word, 
they confuse the situational with the merely 
_ situated. When your broker informs you that 
he has to sell you out or when your employer 
or your spouse informs you that your services 
are no longer required, the bad news can be 
delivered through a sequestered talk that 
gently and delicately humanizes the occasion. 
Such considerateness belongs to the resources 
of the interaction order. At the time of their use 
you may be very grateful for them. But the 
next morning what does it matter if you had 
gotten the word from a wire margin call, a 
computer readout, a blue slip at the time clock, 
or a terse note left on the bureau? How deli- 
cately or indelicately one is treated during the 
moment in which bad news is delivered does 
not speak to the structural significance of the 
news itself. 

Further, I do not believe that one can learn 
about the shape of the commodities market, or 
‘the distribution of a city’s land values, or the 
ethnic succession in municipal administrations, 
or the structure of kinship systems, or the sys- 
tematic phonological shifts within the dialects 
of a speech community by extrapolating or ag- 
gregating from particular social encounters 
among the persons involved in any one of these 
patterns. (Statements about macroscopic 
structures and processes can reasonably be 
subjected to a microanalysis but of the kind 
that digs behind generalizations to find critical 
differences between, say, different industries, 
regions, short-term periods, and the like, suffi- 
ciently so to fracture overall views, and not 
because of face-to-face interactions.) . 

Nor do I subscribe to the notion that face- 
to-face behavior is any more real, any less of 
an arbitrary abstraction, than what we think of 
as the dealings between two corporations, or 
the distribution of felonies across the weekly 
cycle and subregions of a New York borough; 
in all these cases what we get is somebody’s 
crudely edited summaries. J claim merely that 
forms of face-to-face life are worn smooth by 
constant repetition on the part of participants 
who are heterogeneous in many ways and yet 
must quickly reach a working understanding; 
these forms thus seem more open to systematic 
analysis than are the internal or external 
workings of many macroscopic entities. The 
forms themselves are anchored in subjective 
feelings, and thus allow an appreciable role for 
empathy. The very brief span in space and time 
of the phenomenal side of many of these events 
facilitates recording (and replaying), and one 
has, of course, the comfort of being able to 
keep one’s own eyes on particular instances 
throughout the full course of their occurrence. 
Yet one must see that even within the domain 
of face-to-face interaction, what some students 
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accept a3 the smallest (and in that sense, ulti- 
mate) units of personal experience, others see 
as already a hopelessly complex matter re- 
quiring 2 much more refined application of mi- 
croanalysis. ‘ 

In sum, to speak of the relatively autono- 
mous forms of life in the interaction order (as 
Charles Tilly has nicely done in connection 
with a special category of these forms) is not to 
put forward these forms as somehow prior, 
fundamental, or constitutive of the shape of 
macroscopic phenomena. To do so is akin to 
the self-centering game of playwrights, clinical 
psychologists, and good informants—all of 
whom fit their stories out so that forces within 
individual characters constitute and govern the 
action, allowing individual hearers and readers 
to identify gratefully with the result. Nor is it to 


. speak of something immutable. All elements of 


social life have a history and are subject to 
critical change through time, and none can be ~ 
fully understood apart from the particular cul- 
ture in which it occurs. (Which is not to say 
that historians and anthropologists can often 
provide us with the data we would need to doa 
realistic analysis of interaction practices in 
communities no longer available to us.) 


VI 


I have mentioned direct connections between 
social structures and the interaction order not 
because of having anything new or principled 
to say about them, but only to establish the 
appropriate contrast for those interface effects 
that are most commonly considered, namely, 
the Durkheimian ones. You all know the litany. 
A critical feature of face-to-face gatherings is 
that in them and them alone we can fit a shape 
and dramatic form to matters that aren't 
otherwise palpable to the senses. Through 
costume, gesture, and bodily alignment we can 
depict and represent a heterogeneous list of 
immaterial things, sharing only the fact that 
they have a significance in our lives and yet do 
not cast a shadow: notable events in the past, 
beliefs about the cosmos and our place in it, 
ideals regarding our various categories of per- 
sons, and of course social relationships and 
larger social structures. These embodiments 
are centered in ceremonies (in turn embedded 
in celebrative social occasions) and presum- 
ably allow the participants to affirm their affili- 
ation and commitment to their collectivities, 
and revive their ultimate beliefs. Here the cel- 
ebration of a collectivity is a conscious reason 


‘ for the social occasion which houses it, and 


naturally figures in the occasion’s organization. 
The range in scale of such celebrative events is 
great: at one end, coronations, at the other, the 
two-couple dine-out—that increasingly com-. 
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mon middle-class network ritual, to which we 
all give, and from which we all gain, so much 
weight. 

Social anthropology claims these various 
ceremonies as its province, and indeed the best 
treatment of them in modern communities is 
Lloyd Warner's The Living and the Dead. Sec- 
ular mass societies, it turns out, have not 
proven hostile to these celebrations—indeed 
Soviet society, as Crystal Lane has recently 
documented, is rife with them. Benedictions 
may be on the decline in number and 
Significance, but not the occasions on which 
they once would have been offered. 

And presumably these occasions have con- 
sequences for macrostructures. For example, 
Abner Cohen tells us that the steel-band carni- 
val that began in the Notting Hill area of Lon- 
don as a multi-ethnic block party ended up as 
the beginning of the political organization of 
London’s West Indians; that what started out 
as an annual Bank Holiday social affair— 
quintessentially a creature having merely an 
interactional life—ended up as an expression of 
a politically self-conscious group, the expres- 
sion itself having helped considerably to create 
the structural context in which it would come 
to be seen. So the carnival was more the cause 


of a social movement and its group-formative. 


effects than an expression thereof. Similarly, 
Simon Taylor tells us that the calendar of 
political celebrations developed by the national 
socialist movement in Germany—the calendar 
being a Hitler-centric version of basic Christian 
ceremonies—played an important role in con- 
solidating the hold of the Party upon the na- 
tion. The key occasion in this annual cycle, 
apparently, was the Nuremberg Reichsparty- 
day held in the Zeppelinfield. This place could 
concentrate almost a quarter of a million 


people while affording all of them direct visual . 


access to the stage. That number of people 
responding in unison to the same platform 
event apparently had lasting influence on some 
participants; certainly we have here the limit- 
ing case of a situational event, and certainly the 
interesting issue is not how the ritual reflected 
Nazi doctrines regarding the world, but how 


the annual occasion itself clearly contributed to . 


the political hegemony of its impresarios. 
In these two examples—-admittedly both 
somewhat extreme—one has a direct leap from 


interactional effect to political organization. Of . 


course, every rally—especially ones involving 
collective confrontation with authority—can 
have some long-standing effect upon the politi- 
cal orientation of the celebrants. 

Now although it seems easy enough to iden- 
tify the collectivities which ceremony projects 
on to a behavioral screen, and to cite, as I have 
just done, evidence of the critical contribution 
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the shadow may make to the substance, it is 
quite another matter to demonstrate that in 

general anything macroscopically significant 
results from ceremony—at least in contempo- 
rary society. Those individuals who are in a 
position to authorize and organize such occa- 
sions are often the ones who star in them, and 

these functionaries always seem to be optimis- 
tic about the result. But in fact, the ties and 

relationships that we ceremonialize may be so 

attenuated that a periodic celebration is all that 
we are prepared to commit to them; so what 
they index is not our social reality but our 
nostalgia, our bad conscience, and our linger- 
ing piety in regard to what is no longer binding. 

(When friends remove to another town, the 
celebration of chance conjunctions can become 
the substance of the relationship not its expres- 
sion.) Furthermore, as Moore and Myerhoff 
have suggested, the categories of persons that 
come together in a ceremony (and thus the 
structures that are involved) may never come 
together again, ceremonially or otherwise. A 

one-time intersection of variously impinging 
interests may be represented, and nothing be- 
yond that. Certainly celebrative occasions 
such as this presidential address don’t neces- 
sarily have the effect of recommitting the 
members of the audience to the discipline and 
profession under whose name they foregather. 
Indeed, all one can hope for is that memory of 
how the hour was passed will fade quickly, 
allowing everyone to attend again the following 
year, willing once again to not not come. In 
sum, sentiments about structural ties serve 
more as an involvement resource—serve more 
to carry a celebrative occasion—than such af- 
fairs serve to strengthen what they draw from. 


VI 


If we think of ceremonials as narrative-like 
enactments, more or less extensive and more 
or less insulated from mundane routines, then 
we can contrast these complex performances 
with “contact rituals,” namely, perfunctory, 
brief expressions occurring incidental to 
everyday action—in passing as it were—the 
most frequent case involving but two individu- 
als. These performances have not been han- 
dled very well by anthropology even though 
they seem much more researchable than the 
more complex sequences. Indeed, ethology 
and the ethological conception of ritual, at least 
in the sense of intention display, turn out to be 
as germane as the anthropological formulation. 
The question, then, becomes: what principles 
inform the bearing of social structures on con- 
tact rituals? It is this issue I want to consider in 
closing. 

The events occurring for incidental reasons 
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when individuals are in one another’s immedi- 
ate presence are well designed to serve as 
micro-ecological metaphors, summaries and 
iconic symbols of structural arrangements— 
whether wanted or not. And.should such ex- 
pressions not occur incidentally, local envi- 
ronments can easily be manipulated so as to 
produce them. Given the selective sensibilities 
in a particular culture—for example, concern 
over relative elevation, value placed on right- 
over left-sidedness, orientation to the cardinal 
directions—given such cultural biases, some 
depictive, situated resources will of course be 
exploited more than others. The question, 
then, ts how will these features of the interac- 
tion order be geared or linked into, connected 
up with, tied into social structures, including 
social relationships? Here the social sciences 
have been rather easygoing, sufficiently so on 
occasion to be content with the phrase ‘‘an 
expression of.” Minor social ritual is not an 
expression of structural arrangements in any 
simple sense; at best it is an expression ad- 
vanced in regard to these arrangements. Social 
structures don’t determine” culturally stan- 
dard displays, merely help select from the 
available repertoire of them. The expressions 
themselves, such as priority in being served, 
precedence through a door, centrality of seat- 
ing, access to various public places, preferen- 
tial interruption rights in talk, selection as ad- 
dressed recipient, are interactional in sub- 
stance and character; at best they are likely to 
have only loosely coupled relations to anything 
by way of social structures that might be asso- 
ciated with them. They are sign vehicles fabri- 
cated from depictive materials at hand, and 
what they come to be taken as a “reflection” of 
is necessarily an open question. 

Look, for example, at the bit of our ritual 
idiom frequently treated in term papers: license 
to employ reciprocal first-naming as an address 
formula. Pairs of persons licensed to greet and 
talk to each other through reciprocal first name 
can’t be taken by evidence of this fact alone to 
be in a particular structural relation, or to be 
co-members of a particular social organization 
or group or category. There is great variation 
by region, class, and epoch, and these varia- 
tions do not correspond closely to variation in 
social structure. But there are other issues. 
Take persons like ourselves for a moment. We 
are on reciprocal first name terms with sibs, 
relatives of same generation, friends, 
neighbors, early school mates, the newly in- 
troduced to us at domestic social gatherings, 
our office mates, our car salesman, our ac- 
countant, and when we gamble privately, the 
cronies we do it with. I regret to say that in 
some cases we are also on such terms with our 
parents and children. The very fact, that in 
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some cases (sibs and spouses for example) 
first-name terms (as opposed to other proper 
names) are obligatory and in other relation- 
ships optional, suggests the looseness of the 
usage. The traditional term ‘‘primary ties” ad- 
dresses the issue, but optimistically; it reflects 
the psychological reductionism of our 
sociological forefathers, and their wistful 
memories of the neighborhoods they were 
raised in. In fact, reciprocal first naming is a 
culturally established resource for styling im- 
mediate dealings: reduced formality is implied 
and the abjuring of a tone-setting opportunity 
to stand on one’s claim to ritual circumspec- 
tion. But informality is constituted out of in- 
teractional materials (as is formality), and the 
various social relations and social circles that 
draw on this resource merely share some af- 
finities. Which is not to say, of course, that a 
full catalogue of the symmetrical and asymmet- 
rical forms of interactional regard and disre- 
gard, of circumspection and ritual ease, that 
two individuals routinely extend to each other 
would not appreciably inform us about their 
structural ties. Nor is it to say that convention 
can’t link some displays to social structures in 
exclusive ways; in our society the wedding 
ceremony, for example, employs some forms 
that adverzise the formation of an instance of a 
particular class of social structure and this 
alone. Nor is it to say that forms of interaction 
can’t themselves be responsibe to the institu- 
tional setting in which they occur. (Even apart 
from what is said, turn-taking rules in informal 
talk differ somewhat from those in family ther- 
apy sessions, which are different in turn from 
those in classroom teaching, and these in turn 
differ from the practices found in court hear- 
ings. And these differences in form are partly 
explicable in terms of the special tasks under- 
taken in these several settings, which in turn 
are determined by extrasituational concerns.) 

In general, then, (and qualifications apart) 
what one finds, in modern societies at least, is 


-a nonexclusive linkage—a ‘‘loose coupling’ — 


between interactional practices and social 
structures, a collapsing of strata and structures 
into broader categories, the categories them- 
selves not corresponding one-to-one to any- 
thing in the structural world, a gearing as it 
were of various structures into interactional 
cogs. Or, if you will, a set of transformation 
rules, or a membrane selecting how various 
externally relevant social distinctions will be 
managed within the interaction. 

One example. From the perspective of how 
women in our society fare in informal cross- 
sexed talk, it is of very small moment that 
(statistically speaking) a handful of males, such 
as junior executives, have to similarly wait and 
hang on other’s words—albeit in each case not 
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many others. From the point of view of the 
interaction order, however, the issue is critical. 
For one, it allows us to try to formulate a role 
category that women and junior executives 
(and anyone else in these interactional circum- 
stances) share, and this will be a role that be- 
longs analytically to the interaction order, 
which the categories women and junior execu- 
tives do not. 

I need only remind you that the dependency 
of interactional activity on matters outside the 
interaction-—a fact characteristically neglected 
by those of us who focus on face-to-face 
dealings—doesn’t in itself imply dependency 
on social structures. As already suggested, a 
quite central issue in all face-to-face interac- 
tion is the cognitive relation of the participants, 
that is, what it is each can effectively assume 
the other knows. This relationship is relatively 
context-free, extending beyond any current 
social situation to all occasions when the two 
individuals meet. Pairs’ constituting intimate 
structures, by definition, will know consider- 
able about each other, and also know of many 
experiences they exclusively share—all of 
which dramatically affects what they can say to 
each other and how laconic they can be in 
making these references. But all this exclusive 
information pales when one considers the 
amount of information about the world two 
barely acquainted individuals can assume it is 
reasonable to assume in formulating their ut- . 
terances to each other. (Here, once again, we 
see that the traditional distinction between 
primary and secondary relations is an insight 
sociology must escape from.) 

The general formulation I have suggested of 
the relation betweén the interaction order and 
the structural ones allows one (I hope) to pro- 
ceed constructively. First, as suggested, one is 
encouraged to treat as a matter for discovery 
just who it is that does it to whom, the assump- 
tion being that in almost every case the 
categories that result will not quite coincide 
with any structural division. Let me press yet 
another example. Etiquette books are full of 
conceptualizations concerning the courtesies 
that men owe women in polite society. Less 
clearly presented, of course, is an understand- 
ing concerning the kinds of women and the 
kinds of men who would not be looked to as 
expected participants in these little niceties. 
More germane here, however, is the fact each. 
of these little gestures turns out to be also- 
prescribed between other categories: an adult 
in regard to an old person, an adult in regard to 
a young person, a host for a guest, an expert 
for a novice, a native for a visitor, friends in 
- regard to the celebrant of a life turning-point, a 

‘well person for a sick one, a whole person for 
- an incapacitated one. And, as suggested, it 
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turns out that what all these pairings share is 
not something in the social structure but 
something that a scene of face-to-face interac- 
tion allows for. (Even if one were to restrict 
oneself to one sphere of social life—say ac- 
tivity within a complex organization—a loose 
coupling between the interaction order and so- 
cial structure would remain. The precedence 
one gives one’s immediate boss one gives to his 
or her immediate boss too, and so on to the 
head of the organization; for precedence is an 
interactional resource that speaks to ordinal 
ranking, not to the distance between the 
rungs.) It is easy enough, then, and even use- 
ful, to specify in social structural terms who 
performs a given act of deference or presump- 
tion to whom. In the study of the interaction 
order, however, after saying that, one must 
search out who else does it to whom else, then 
categorize the doers with a term that covers 
them all, and similarly with the done to. And 
one must provide a technically detailed de- 
scription of the forms involved. 

Second, a loose-coupling approach allows 
one to find a proper place for the apparent 
power of fads and fashions to effect change in 
ritual practices. A recent example, known to 
you all, was the rapid and somewhat temporary 
shift to informal dress in the business world 
during the latter phases of the hippie move- 
ment, accompanied sometimes by a change in 
salutational forms, all without much corre- 
sponding change in social structure. 

Third, one can appreciate the vulnerability 
of features of the interaction order to direct 
political intervention, both from below and 
above, in either case bypassing socioeconomic 
relationships. Thus, in recent times blacks and 
women have concertedly breached segregated 
public places, in many cases with lasting con- 
sequence for access arrangements, but, all in 
all, without much change in the place of blacks 
and women in the social structure. And one 
can appreciate the purpose of a new regime in 
introducing and enforcing a practice that 
strikes at the manner in which broad categories 
of persons will appear in public, as, for exam- 
ple, when the National Sotialists in Germany 
required Jews to wear identifying arm bands 
when in public places, or the Soviet govern- 
ment took official action to discourage the 
wearing of veils by women of the Siberian 
Khanty ethnic group, or the Iranian govern- 
ment took veils in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion. And one can appreciate, too, the effec- 
tiveness of efforts directly to alter contact in- 
terchanges, as when a revolutionary salute, 
verbal greeting, or address term is introduced 
from above, in some cases rather permanently. . 

And finally, one can appreciate the leverage 
those in an ideological movement can obtain by 
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concentrating their efforts upon salutations and 
farewells, address terms, tact and indirection, 
and other junctures for politeness in the man- 
agement of social contacts and verbal inter- 
course. Or the fuss that can be made by a 
doctrine that leads to systematic breaching of 
standards for seemly public dress. In these 
matters, American Hippies, and later, “The 
‘Chicago Seven,” were interesting amateurs; 
the great terrorists of contact forms were the 
mid-17th century Quakers in Britain, who 
managed, somehow, (as Bauman has recently 
described it) to, design a doctrine that struck 
directly at the then settled arrangements 
through which social structures and broad offi- 
cial values were given polite due in social in- 
tercourse. (To be sure other religious move- 
ments of the period employed some of these 
recalcitrancies too, but none so sys- 
tematically.) That sturdy band of plain speak- 
ers should always-stand before us as an exam- 


ple of the wonderfully disruptive power of, 
systematic impoliteness, reminding us once’ 


again of the vulnerabilities of the interaction 
order. There is no doubt: Fox’s disciples 
raised to monumental heights the art of be- 
coming a pain in the ass. 


Vili 


Of all the social structures that interface with 
the interaction order, the ones that seem to do 
so most intimately are social relationships. I 
want to say a word about them. 

To think of the amount or frequency of 
face-to-face ‘interaction between two related 
individuals—two ends of the relationship—as 
somehow constitutive of their relationship is 
Structurally naive, seemingly taking 
propinquity-related friendship as a model for 
all relationships. And yet, of course, the link 


between relationships and the interaction order > 


is close. 

Take for example (in our own society) ac- 
quaintanceship, or, better still, “knowership.” 
This is a critical institution from the perspec- 
tive of how we deal with individuals in our 
immediate, or in our telephonic, presence, a 
key factor in the organization of social con- 
tacts. What is involved is the right and obliga- 
tion mutually to accept and openly to acknowl- 
edge individual identification on all initial oc- 
casions of incidentally produced proximity. 
This relationship, once established, is defined 
as continuing for life—a property imputed 
much less correctly to the marriage bond. The 
social relationship we call ‘‘mere acquaint- 
anceship” incorporates knowership and little 
else, constituting thereby a limiting case—a 


social relationship whose consequences are re- | 


stricted to social situations—for here the obli- 
gation to provide evidence of this relationship 
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is the relationship. And this evidence is the 
stuff of interaction. Knowledge of another’s 
name anc the right to use it in address inci- 
dentally implies the capacity to specify who it 
is one is summoning into talk. Similarly, a 
greeting owed incidentally implies the initiation 
of an encounter. 

When one turns to “deeper” relationships, 
knowership and its obligations remain a factor, 
but now not the defining one. However, other 
links between relationships and the interaction 


‘order appear. The obligation to exchange 


passing greetings is extended: the pair may be 
obliged tc interrrupt their independent.courses 
of action so that a full-fledged encounter can be 
openly dedicated to display of pleasure at the 
opportunity for contact. During this convivial 
pause, each participant is constrained to dem- 
onstrate that she or he has kept fresh in mind 
not only the name of the other but also bits of 
the other’s biography. Inquiries will be in order 
regarding the other’s significant others, recent 
trips, illness if any, career outcomes, and sun- 
dry other matters that speak to the questioner’s 
alivéness to the- world of the person greeted. 
Correspondingly, there will be the obligation to 
update the other regarding one’s own circum- 
stances. Of course these obligations help to 
resuscitate relationships that might otherwise 
have attenuated for want of dealings; but they 
also provide both the grounds for initiating an 
encounter and an easy initial topic. So one 
might -have to admit that the obligation to 
maintain an active biography of our acquaint- 
ances (and ensure that they can sustain the 
same in regard to us) does at least as much for. 
the organization of encounters as it does for the 
relationship of the persons who encounter each 
other. This service to the interaction order is 
also very evident in connection with our obli- 
gation to retain our acquaintance’s personal 
name immediately in mind, allowing us always 
to emplov it as a vocative in multiperson talk. 
After all, personal name in utterance-initial po- 
sition is an effective device for alerting ratified 
hearers es to which of them is about to be 
addressed. 

Just as the closely related are obliged to 
enjoy a greeting encounter when they find 
themselves incidentally in one another’s im- 
mediate presence, so after a measured time of 
not having been in contact are they obliged to 


‘ensure a meeting, either through a phone call 


or letter, or by jointly plotting an opportunity 
for face-to-face contact—the plotting itself 
providing a contact even if nothing comes of 
what is plotted. Here, in “due contacts” one 
can see that encountering itself is borrowed 
whole cleth from the interaction order and de- 
fined as one of the goods mutually provided for 
in relationships. 
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Although it is interesting to try to work out the 
connections between the interaction order and 
social relationships, there is another matter 
that more obviously presses for considera- 
tion: what in traditional sociology is referred to 
as diffuse social statuses or (in another version) 
master status-determined traits. To close my 
remarks tonight I want to comment on this 
issue. 

In our society, one could sav that there are 
four critical diffuse statuses: age-grade, gen- 
der, class, and race. Although these attributes 
and corresponding social structures function 
quite differently in society (perhaps race and 
class being the most closely allied), they all 
share two. critical features. 

First, they constitute a cross-cutting grid on 
which each individual can be relevantly located 
with respect to each of the four statuses. 

Secondly, our placement in respect to all 
four attributes is evident by virtue of the 
markers our bodies bring with them into all our 
social situations, no prior information about us 
being required. Whether we can be individually 
identified or not in a particular social situation, 
we can almost always be categorically iden- 
tified in these four ways on entrance. (When 
not, then sociologically instructive troubles 
arise.) The easy perceptibility of these traits in 
social situations is not of course entirely fortu- 
itous; in most cases, socialization, in subtle 
ways, insures that our placement in these re- 
gards will be more evident than might other- 
wise be. But of course, any trait that is not 
easily perceptible could hardly acquire the ca- 
pacity of a diffuse status-determining (or more 
correctly, status-identifying) trait, at least in 
modern.society. Which is not to say that this 
perceptibility is of equal importance in the role 
that each of these diffuse statuses plays in our 
society. Nor surely that perceptibility alone 
will guarantee that society will make use of this 
property structurally. l 

With this schematic picture of diffuse 
statuses in mind, turn to one paradigmatic 
example of the sort of context micro-analysis 
deals with: the class of events in which a 
“server,” in a setting prepared for the purpose, 
perfunctorily and regularly provides goods of 
some kind to a series of customers or clients, 
typically either in exchange for money or as an 
intermediate phase in bureaucratic processing. 
In brief, the ‘‘service transaction’’—here 
focusing on the kind that find server and served 
in the same social situation, in contrast to 
dealings over the phone, or through the mail, 
or with a dispensing machine. The in- 
stitutionalized format for conducting these 
dealings draws upon a wider cultural complex 
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covering government protocol, traffic rules, 
and other formalizations of precedence. 

In contemporary society almost everyone 
has service transactions every day. Whatever 
the ultimate significance of these dealings for 
recipients, it is clear that how they are treated 
in these contexts is likely to flavor their sense 
of place in the wider community. 

In almost all contemporary service 
transactions, a basic understanding seems to 
prevail: that all candidates for service will be 
treated “the same” or “equally,” none being 
favored or disfavored over the others. One 
doesn’t, of course, need to look to democratic 
philosophy to account for the institutionaliza- 
tion of this arrangement: all things considered, 
this ethic provides a very effective formula for 
the routinization and processing of services. 

The principle of equality of service treatment 
in service transactions has some obvious im- 
plications. In order to deal with more than one 
candidate for service at a time in what can be 
perceived as an orderly and fair manner, a 
queuing arrangement is likely to be employed, 
this likely involving a first come first served 
rule. This rule produces a temporal ordering 
that totally blocks the influence of such dif- 
ferential social statuses and relationships as the 
candidates bring with them to the service 
situation—attributes which are of massive 
Significance outside the situation. (Here is the 
quintessential case of “local determinism” as a 
blocking device.) Plainly, then, immediately on 
entering a service arena, customers will find it 
in their interests to identify the local tracking 
system (whether numbered slips are to be 
taken from a machine or spindle, or names 
logged in a list, or a human queue requiring 
one’s body as a marker, or active orientation to 
the individual identity of those already present 
and to the person who enters right after one- 
self). They will also be expected to manage 


sorting themselves among sub-queues sub- 


tended by multiple servers, all of this as part of 
their presupposed competence. And of course, 
if one’s place in a queue is to be respected, 
fellow queuers will have to sustain queuing 
discipline amongst themselves, apart from re- 
lations to the server. 

Along with the principle of equality, another 
rule is everywhere present in contemporary 
service transactions: the expectation that any- 
one seeking service will be treated with 
“courtesy”; for example, that the server will 
give quick attention to the service request, and 
execute it with words, gestures, and manner 
that somehow display approval of the asker 
and pleasure in the contact. Implied (when 
taken in conjunction with the equality princi- 
ple) is that a customer who makes a very small 
purchase will be given no less a reception than 
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one who makes a very large one. Here one 
has the institutionalization—indeed the 
commercialization—of deference and again 
something that would seem to facilitate the 
routinization of servicing. 

_ Given the two rules I have mentioned— 
equality of treatment and courteous treat- 
ment—participants in service transactions can 
feel that all externally relevant attributes 
are being held in abeyance and only internally 
generated ones are allowed to play a role, e.g., 
first come first served. And indeed, this is a 
standard response. But obviously, what in fact 
goes on while the client sustains this sense of 
normal treatment is a complex and precarious 
matter. 

Take, for example; the unstated assumptions 
in servicing regarding who qualifies as a seri- 
ous candidate. Situationally perceptible qual- 
ifications regarding age, sobriety, language 
ability, and solvency will have to be satisfied 
before individuals are allowed to hold them- 
selves as qualified for service. (The order ‘Cup 
of coffee to go” might not receive the laconic 
reply ‘Cream or sugar?” if it is a street bum 
who places the order; a polite request at the 
counter of a West Philadelphia hospital phar- 
macy for ‘‘Twenty 5-milligram valium, 
please” while submitting the prescription may 
well evoke the naked reply “How are you 
going to pay for it?’’; and attempted purchases 
of alcoholic beverages anywhere in this coun- 
try may well invoke a request to see an age 
certificate.) 

Qualifying rules apart, one is likely to find 
understandings about the relaxation of queuing 
constraints. For example, faced by a queue, 
entering individuals can plead or display ex- 
tenuating circumstances, beg to be allowed 
precedence and be granted this special 
privilege (or have it initiated to them if their 
need is evident) by the person whose position 
in the queue will be the first to be set back by 
the license. The cost to the donor of this li- 
cense is also borne by all the other members of 
the queue who are behind the donor, but gen- 
erally they seem willing to delegate the deci- 
sion and abide by it. A more common relaxa- 
tion of the norms occurs when the head of a 
queue volunteers to change places with the 
person next in line (or is requested by the latter 
to do so) because the latter is an apparent rush 
or appears to have only a very brief need for 
the server’s time—a switch that does not affect 
the other parties in the queue. 

There are other understandings that must be 
considered. Service transactions can be carried 
out in such a manner that the server doesn’t 
even look into the face of the served. (This, 
indeed, provides the rationale for the generic 
term "service transaction” rather than “service 
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encounter.” ) The standard arrangement, how- 
ever, is for eyes to meet, the mutual obligation 
of a social encounter accepted, and civil titles 
used (especially by the server) in the initial 
interchange, typically in utterance-initial or 
utterance-terminal position. In our society, this 
means a gender-marked vocative and a tinting 
of behavior that is thought to be suitable for the 
gender mix in the transaction. (Note, titles can 
almost always be omitted, but if they are used, 
they must correctly reflect gender.) If the 
served is a pre-adult, then this too ‘is likely to 
be reflected in server’s vocative selection and 
“speech register.” 

If the server and served are known to each 
other individually by name and have a prior 
relationship, then the transaction is likely to be 
initiated and terminated by a relationship 
ritual: individually identifying terms of address 
are likely to be used along with the exchange of 
inquiry and well-wishing found in standard 
greetings’ and farewells between acquaint- 
ances. So long as these initial and terminal 
flurries of sociability are sustained as a subor- 
dinate involvement during the transaction, so 
long as other persons present do not feel their 
movement in the queue is being impeded, then 
no sense of intrusion into the application of 
equalitarian treatment is likely to be sensed. 
The management of personal relationships is 


- thus bracketed. 


I have suggested in schematic terms ele- 
ments of the structure of service transactions 
that can be taken as institutionalized and offi- 
cial, such that ordinarily when they are seen to 
apply in a particular service setting, those pres- 
ent feel that nothing marked or unacceptable 
or out of the ordinary has occurred by way of 
substance or ceremony. With this in mind, two 
critical issues can be addressed regarding the 
management of diffuse statuses in service 
transactions. 

First, note that it is not uncommon that indi- 
viduals seeking service feel (whether justified 
or not) that they have been given unequal and 
discourteous treatment. In point of fact, all the 
various elements in the standard structure of 
serving can be “worked,” exploited, and 
covertly breached in almost an infinite number 
of ways. And just as one customer may be 
discriminated against in these ways, so another 
can be unfairly favored. Typically these. 
breaches will take the form of deniable acts, 
ones whose invidiousness can be disputed by 
the actor if she or he is challenged openly. And 
of course, through this route all manner of 
“expression” can be given to officially irrele- 
vant, externally based attributes, whether 
these are associated with diffuse social 
statuses, personal relationships, or ‘‘personal- 
ity.” I believe that to understand these effects 
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one must ‘trace them back to the particular 
point in the framework of servicing at which 
they occur, ami one must see that no simple 
formulation is possible of the medley of official 
and unofficial relevancies accorded various 
attributes of server and served. What will be 
given recognition at one structural point will be 
rigorously checked by counter-principles at 
another. Again, then, one finds an in- 
stitutionalized framework (albeit culturally and 


temporally bound) quite differentiated in its, 


structure which can serve as a resource for 
accomplishing all manner of ends, one, but 
only one, of which is informal discrimination in 
the traditional sense. 

The second critical issue is that the notion of 

“equality” or “fair treatment” must not be un- 
derstood simplistically. One can hardly say 
that some sort of objectively based equal 
treatment ever occurs, except perhaps where 
the server is eliminated and a dispensing ma- 
chine is employed instead. One can only say 
that participants’ settled sense of equal treat- 
ment is not disturbed by what occurs, and that 
of course is quite another matter. A sense that 
“local determinism” prevails doesn’t tell us 
very much as to what, “objectively” speaking, 
does in fact obtain. 

All of this is evident from what has been said 
about the acceptable ways in which personal 
relationships can be given recognition in ser- 
vice encounters. The management of queuing 
provides us with another case in point. What 
queues protect is ordinal position determined 
“locally” by first come first placed. But how 
long one must wait for service depends not 
merely on one’s ordinal position in the queue, 
but how protracted is the business of each of 
those ahead of one. Yet, one is obliged to dis- 
count this latter contingency. Should the per- 
son immediately ahead of one take an inordi- 
nate amount of time to service, one will ordi- 
narily be restricted to unofficial, largely ges- 
tural, remonstrance. The problem is particu- 
larly pronounced in sub-queuing. In banks, 
supermarkets, and airline check-in counters, 
the customer may have to select a sub-queue, 
and then may: find once achieving a substan- 
tial place in it that switching to the rear of 
an apparently faster-moving line could entail a 
strategic loss. Participants can thus find them- 
selves committed to the risk of a line that de- 
livers service with greater than average delay. 
The normative response to this unequal treat- 
ment is a sense of bad luck or personal ill- 
management of contingencies—something de- 
finable as locally generated yet not perceived 
as a question of invidious treatment by the 
server. 

Sub-queuing can illustrate another point. 
Large hotels currently provide multiple regis- 
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tration queues each of which is identified with 
a range of last-name initials. One’s last-name 
initial is certainly a property one brings with 
one to the situation, not something generated 
within the situation, but is perceived as having 
no social significance—something one is not 
likely to have feelings about. (In state protocol, 
a similar device can be employed to avoid 
troublesome questions of precedence, namely, 
allocating priority to the ambassador of longest 
residence.) A sense of equal treatment in such 
cases speaks not to the determinants of priority 
that are employed but te those that are explic- 
itly excluded. 

A final example. In service queuing there is 
the issue of two candidates coming on to the 
scene at the “same” time. At such junctures of 
indeterminacy in the queuing rules—junctures 
where unintended and undesired expressions 
of inequality may be generated—contestants 
have a wider set of understandings to draw on, 
a republican form of noblesse oblige, whereby 
the individual who might seem to be the 
stronger, abler, or superior in social status 
proffers precedence to the other, as a protector 
would to the protected. So preferential treat- 
ment occurs, but initiated by the individual 
who would otherwise be in a position to force 
an opposite outcome. Now there is no doubt 
that ordinarily such moments hardly form a 
ripple in the service scene, leaving everyone 
feeling that no breach of the equality rule has 
occurred. But of course, categories of individ- 
uals receiving such priority courtesy may come 
to feel patronized and, ultimately, disparaged. 
Always, a basis of discrimination that the indi- 
vidual may this day accept as of no significance 
can tomorrow lead to acute reactions of slight 
or privilege. 

In sum, the normal sense that externally 
based attributes are officially excluded from a 
role in service dealings, and that local deter- 
minism prevails—apart, of course, from covert 
breaches, real and imagined—is something of a 
perceptual achievement. Externally based at- 
tributes are in fact given routine, systematic 

“recognition,” and various local determinisms 
apart from first come first served are sys- 
tematically disattended. ‘‘Equal’’ treatment, 
then, in no way is sustained by what in fact 
goes on—officially or unofficially—during ser- 
vice transactions. What can be sustained and 
routinely is sustained is the blocking of certain 
externally based influences at certain 
structural points in the service forework. Out 
of this we generate a sense that equal treatment 
prevails. 


X 


I end this address with a personal bleat. We all 
agree, I think, that our job is to study society. 


THE INTERACTION ORDER 


If you ask why and to what end, I would an- 
swer: because it is there. Louis Wirth, whose 
courses I took, would have found that answer a 
disgrace. He had a different one, and since his 
time his answer has become the standard one. 

For myself I believe that human social life is 
ours to study naturalistically, sub specie aeter- 
_nitatis. From the perspective of the physical 
and biological sciences, human social life is 
only a small irregular scab on the face of na- 
ture, not particularly amenable to deep ‘sys- 
tematic analysis. And so it is. But it’s ours. 
With a few exceptions, only students in our 
century have managed to hold it steadily in 
view this way, without piety or the necessity to 
treat traditional issues. Only in modern times 
have university students been systematically 
trained to examine all levels of social life 
meticulously. I’m not one to think that so far 
our claims can be based on magnificent ac- 
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complishment. Indeed [ve heard it said that 
we should be glad to trade what we've so far 
produced for a few really good conceptual dis- 
tinctions and acold beer. But there’s nothing in 
the world we should trade for what we do have: 
the bent to sustain in regard to all elements of 
social life a spirit of unfettered, unsponsored 
inquiry, and the wisdom not to look elsewhere 
but ourselves and our discipline for this man- 
date. That is our inheritance and that so far is 
what we have to bequeath. If one must have 
warrant addressed to social needs, let it be for 
unsponsored analyses of the social ar- 
rangements enjoyed by those with institutional 
authority-——priests, psychiatrists, school 
teachers, police, generals, government leaders, 
parents, males, whites, nationals, media oper- 
ators, and all the other well-placed persons 
who are in a position to give official imprint to 
versions of reality. 
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HEROIC LEADERSHIP* 


BARRY SCHWARTZ 
University of Georgia 


Before George Washington had a chance to display his skil! in pitched battle, he 
became a focal point for the rage militaire that swept through America in 1775. The 
quality of the public’s perception of Washington at this time is documented mainly 
through public addresses and accounts in the colonial press. By the end of the 
Revolutionary War, however, Washington had been transformed from a military 
hero into the new republic’s great moral symbol. This transformation is studied by 
looking at Washington’s wartime conduct in tight of a political culture that fostered 
intense suspicion of all forms of power and a belief in “virtue” as an antidote for 
man’s innate corruptibility. Refusing time and again to convert his military prestige 
into political power, Washington personified the heroic archetype of the Anglo- 
American Whig tradition. This conclusion is documented by an analysis of eulogies 
delivered on the occasion of Washington’ s death. In these eulogies we find the very 
antithesis of Max Weber's formulation of charismatic leadership. Since charisma 
theory is applicable to only one type of heroic leader, namely, the- gifted au- 
thoritarian who seeks radical change, an alternative conception, applicable to hero 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE WHIG CONCEPTION OF 
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worship in the conservative republican tradition, is presented. 


No figure in American history has been es- 
teemed more highly during his own lifetime 
than George Washington, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Continental Army and first Presi- 
dent of the United States. Since Washington’s 
death, every generation of Americans has 
found it necessary to reassess his personal 
character and the events of his public career. 

This effort has produced a literature that is 
positively overwhelming. But while the facts of 
Washington’s life have been documented in 
excruciating detail, little is explicitly known 
about why that life was the object of such in- 
tense veneration. 

Existing statements relating to Washington’s 
prestige fall into two categories. Authoritative 
biographical accounts, from Washington Irving 
and Jared Sparks to Douglas Freeman and 
James Flexner, supply abundant description of 
Washington’s personal qualities and 
achievements.! The accounts never tell us, 
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however, why these qualities and 
achievements were invested with such 
significance. A second group of writings 
portrays Washington as a monument or symbol 
of his age (see, for example, Cunliffe, 1958; 
Boorstin, 1965; Fishwick, 1954; Wright, 1955). 
Unfortunately, the writers never get around to 
providing us with convincing evidence of pre- 
cisely what he symbolized during the different 
phases of his public carrer. After almost 200 
years of biography and commentary, then, we 
remain uncertain about the bases of the enor- 
mous prestige accorded to Washington by his 
contemporaries... 

This paper adds nothing to what is already 
known about the life of Washington but rather 
takes the fact of his veneration and examines 
its changing qualities in the context of late 
eighteenth-century American society. The 
main premise of the paper is that Washington’s 
great prestige is not constituted by its existence 
at any one moment in time, but is the unsettled 
result'of constantly shifting social concerns 
and definitions. As will be shown, the initial 
expression of praise for Washington took place 
in the context of great political resentment and 
military fervor. Washington symbolized these 
sentiments in his role as military commander. 
By the end of the war, however, the public’s 
attention shifted from military to political con- 
cerns, and it was against this new background 


lives of Washington published since 1935, Freeman’s 
and Flexner’s are the most comprehensive. The ini- 
tial volumes of these works appeared in 1948 and 
1965 respectively. 
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that Washington was transformed from a mili- 
tary hereo into the nation’s great moral sym- 
bol. To show how and why this transforma- 
tion occurred is to throw better light on one 
neglected variety of heroic leadership. 


VARIETIES OF HEROIC LEADERSHIP 


Heroic leadership is a form of domination 
which evokes strong reverential sentiment in 
the context of fateful enterprises, campaigns, 
and movements. The heroic leader, then, is not 
any leader who is revered because of the au- 
thority or the personal qualities he possesses, 
but one who uses these attributes to mobilize 
people for strenuous efforts to change or 
maintain existing cultural values and institu- 
tional structures. 

Max Weber's conception of charismatic 
leadership deals with only one type of heroic 
leadership—the great men whom Weber con- 
siders are dedicated exclusively to radical 
change: “In a revolutionary and sovereign 
manner,” he says, “charismatic domination 
transforms all values and breaks all traditional 
and rational norms” .(Weber, 1968b:1115). 
Weber’s charismatic leader is also an au- 
thoritarian leader. His influence ‘knows of no 
abstract legal codes” but rather stems from his 


godlike personal strength, to which his follow- - 


ers are duty-bound to submit (Weber, 
1968b:1113, 1115). When charisma does take a 
democratic course, it usually leads to 
“Caesarism,” or charismatic dictatorship 


(Weber, 1968a:266--71). Indeed, Dorothy Em- . 


mett (1958:233) goes so far as to suggest “that 
there is something rather Teutonic, suggesting 
the Fuhrer-Prinzip, about Weber’s descrip- 
tion.” (See also Schlesinger, 1963:10.) 
Closely related to Emmett’s observation are 
the extraordinary talents of the charismatic 
leader: those qualities of his “individual per- 
sonality by virtue of which he is considered 
extraordinary and treated as endowed with 
supernatural, superhuman, or at least specifi- 
cally exceptional powers or qualities” (Weber, 
1968a:241). Of course, Max Weber did not ig- 
nore the social context inside of which these 
powers are exercised. He was explicit about 
the followers’ perception of the leader’s “gift of 
grace” as being decisive for the validity of 
charisma. He was aware of the part played by 
social crises—particularly those which result in 
a political and/or normative vacuum—in the 
inducement of such a perception. On the other 
hand, the personal virtuosity of the leader is 
the central and prior element in Weber’s for- 
mulation. Emerging in the midst of structural 
conilict and psychological ambiguity, the 
charismatic leader satisfies the need for a new 
order by exercising extraordinary personal 


power (Weber, 1968a:242, 1968b:1111-12, 
1114). | 

Charismatic leadership is an historically im- 
portant form of domination;? however, it con- 
tributed nothing to the American struggle for - 
independence. The American revolution, as 
has been frequently noted, was a conservative 
uprising which aspired not to the creation of a 
new order but to the restoration of previously 
held rights and liberties. It was to this objective 
that George Washington committed himself. 
Washington, therefore, did not employ his tal- 
ents (which were somehwat less than extraor- 
dinary) in a situation of chaotic disorder, nor 
did he advocate alternatives to the prevailing 
political ideology. As a staunch conservative 
(Padover, 1955), he was devoted to the preser- 
vation rather than the radical change of his 
society’s political culture. Moreover, Wash- 
ington’s leadership contained no authoritarian 
elements; ne distinguished himself not by feats 
performed to acquire power but by the length 
he went to avoid power, and by the enthusiasm 
with which he relinquished the power vested in 
him by his countrymen. 

Although George Washington was not a 
charismatic leader, he was the object of the 
most intense display of hero worship this na- 
tion has ever seen (Wector, 1941:99-147). By 
understanding the basis of his great attraction, 
we learn something about a form of heroic 
leadership which is quite different from that 
described by Weber. What is ultimately at 
stake in such an understanding is the resolution 
of an enduring. structural dilemma: the con- 
tradiction between reverence for individual 
leaders and the ideas of democracy (Hook, 
1943:229-—45). Let me restate this broader as- 
pect of the problem in the appropriate histori- 
cal context.’ 


Heroic Leadership and Democracy 


The model of government to which the revo- 
lutionary American was committed, says Gor- 
don Wood (1969:18), “possessed a compelling 
simplicity: politics was nothing more than a 
perpetual battle between the passions of the 
rulers, whether one or a few, and the united 
interest of the people—an opposition that was 
both inevitable and proportional.” Of the 
words used to express this attitude in the late 
colonial period, those of the early eighteenth- 
century ideologist, Thomas Gordon, were 
among the most widely read. “Without giving 
his People Liberty,” wrote Gordon, ‘‘[the 
Governor] cannot make them happy; and by 


2 For inquiries into the part played by charismatic 
leadership in the recent emergence of new states in 
the Third World, see Apter, 1963: Dow, 1968; Fagan, 
1965; Friedland, 1964; Runciman, 1963. 
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giving them Liberty, he gives up his own Power. 
So that .. . whatever is good for the People is 
bad for their Governors, and what is good for 
the Governors, is pernicious to the People” 
(Trenchard and Gordon, [1733] 1969: 256). As- 
suming that hero worship cannot be generated 
in a society whose definition of power relations 
precludes strong personal authority and im- 
passioned loyalties to a leader (Willner, 
1968:4), we find ourselves faced with two 
problems. Not only must we ascertain the na- 
ture of the heroic leadership which emerged 
during the American Revolution; we must also 
determine how any notion of heroic leadership 
could have been conceived, let alone realized, 
at that time. Specifically, we will be concerned 
to know how, and why, a cult of veneration 
formed around one man in a culture that was 
explicitly disdainful of the glorification of per- 
sonality, a culture in which complete deference 
to higher authority was ridiculed and every 
form of power deliberately and systematically 
scrutinized. We want to know how this barrier 
to hero worship was overcome. 


AN UNCHARISMATIC HERO 


That George Washington was virtually deified 
by his generation is certain; but there is no 
apparent reason why he should have been. 
Although Washington was, by any standard, 
intelligent and accomplished, he was neither a 
brilliant nor a self-confident man, nor was his 
experience (which did not include leadership of 
large armies) precisely suited to the needs of 
his time. Upon his appointment as commander 
of the Continental Army, therefore, Washing- 
ton did not promise victory. He did not seek to 
embolden his followers by rattling his saber or 
by otherwise affirming the strength of his lead- 
ership. “Lest some unlucky event should hap- 
pen,” he warned, “I beg it may be remem- 
bered, by every gentleman in this room, that I, 
this day, declare with the utmost sincerity, I 
do not think myself equal to the command I am 
honored with’ (Washington, 1931a:292). 
Washington’s expression of modesty was not 
just meant for public consumption. To Patrick 
Henry, he privately expressed the fear that his 
appointment would “date my fall, and the ruin 
of my reputation” (Freeman, 1968:220). 

/ Washington’s diffidence proved not to be 
unfounded. His own eulogists admit that his 
armies suffered ‘ta succession of disasters and 
retreats,” partly through his own mistakes, and 
that “it many not be said of him as of 
Marlborough, that ‘he never formed the plan of 
a campaign that he did not execute; never be- 
seiged a city that he did not take; never fought 
a battle that he did not gain” (Daniel, [1876] 
1903:274). 
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Unlike some of his “self-made” contem- 
poraries, Washington’s native capacities could 
not overcome his limited military and political 
experience. “His mmd was great and power- . 
ful,’ says Thomas Jefferson ({1814] 
1926: 188-89); but that mind, he adds, was not 
“of the very first order ... It was slow in 
operation, being little aided by invention or 
imagination but sure in conclusion.” In peace 
as well as war, therefore, Washington de- 
pended heavily on his advisors (Winthrop, 
[1876] 1903:251). During his first term as Presi- 
dent, he confessed to James Madison that “he 
had from the beginning found himself deficient 
in many of the essential qualifications” for of- 
fice (cited in Charles, 1956:40). The great man 
was also aware of his own intellectual 
shortcomings, making reference on more than 
one occasion to his “inferior endowments from 
nature.” 

Not even personal magnetism, which is often 
an important basis of public veneration, could ` 
be claimed by Washington. As a writer, he was 
fluent but lacked elegance; as a speaker, he 
“never outgrew a heavy, somewhat clumsy 
manner’ (Wector, 1941:102). In addition, he 
was not magnanimous toward shortcomings in 
others. His was a heart, in Jefferson’s ({1814] 
1926:189) words, “not warm in its affections.” 
As a general, for instance, Washington com- 
manded more respect than devotion. He be- 
lieved in discipline and used the whip, gallows, 
and his own pistol (Flexner, 1967:46—7, 110) to 
enforce it. “His deeds of severity,” pleads one 
of his eulogists (Mason, 1800:12), “were his 
sad tribute to justice.” To social equals as well 
as his soldiers Washington was “the archetypal 
stranger” (Albanese, 1976:145): stern, distant, 
and glacial. “Today I dined with the Presi- 
dent,” wrote Sedgwick, ‘‘and as usual the 
company was as grave as at a funeral” 
(Charles, 1956:38). 

I will discuss later the more appealing of 
Washington’s personal traits. His less attrac- 
tive sides have been stressed now only to make 
the point that he was a man not unlike other 
men, and that other leaders of the Revolution 
were at least as well endowed with talent and 
charm as he. But to argue thus is only to affirm 
what hero worship entails: not the recognition 
of greatness but the transformation, by social 
definition, of the ordinary into the heroic. If we 
are to understand this transformation, we must 
place it in proper context. Statements about 
Washington must be matched by statements 
about the central needs and concerns of his 
society.> 


3 There were central or modal tendencies in the 
veneration of Washington and the concerns of his 
society. The correspondence between these tenden- 
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HOW THE CULT EMERGED 


In May 1775, shortly after fighting broke out at 
. Lexington and Concord, the Second Conti- 
nental Congress assembled. The public was in 
an excited mood. That same ‘road on which 
Washington and the Virginia delegation had 
passed unnoticed six months earlier was now 
thick with onlookers. When he arrived in 
Philadelphia, Washington learned that he had 
been assigned as military advisor to New York. 
Several weeks later, word leaked out that he 
was under consideration for the general com- 
mand. If that were actually to fall upon him, 
however, it would be through ‘‘no desire or 
insinuation” of his own. He even induced his 
friend and fellow delegate, Pendleton, to argue 
publically against him. Nevertheless, the con- 
ditions of the day made Washington’s ap- 
pointment almost inevitable. 

In its Declaration of the Causes of Taking Up 
Arms, Congress emphasized “We mean not to 
dissolve the union which has so long and so 
happily subsisted between us.” Combining a 
plea for reconciliation with a threat of armed 
resistance, this document embodied, if it did 
not precisely state, the ambivalence of Con- 
gress toward its relationship with Great Brit- 
ain. On the horns of this dilemma hung the 
choice of Washington as military commander. 
Proponents of reconciliation could support 
Washington because they knew his political 
position was compatible with (if not as op- 
timistic as) their own. Proponents of separa- 
tion could support him because he was a 
Southerner and his appointment would lend 
more favor to the military option, which was 
central to their policy. - 

The quality of the command given to Wash- 
ington was strongly affected by uncertainty 
within Congress. No decision had been made 
by Congress that directly brought the thirteen 
colonies into the war being fought in New Eng- 
land. No continental army had been raised. 
There was not even a nation to fight for (the 
Declaration of Independence came a year 
later). There was only Washington, and it was 
to Washington, personally, that Congress 
pledged itself: ‘““(T]his Congress doth now de- 
clare that they will maintain and assist him and 
adhere to him, the said George Washington, 
Esq., with their lives and fortunes. . .” And so 
from the moment he took command, says 
Flexner (in an unmistakably Durkheimian 
tone), “Washington was more than a military 


` cles, as they evolved over time, is the main topic of 
this paper. A proper treatment of the variability in 
attitudes toward Washington, and of the social needs 
and concerns unique to different parts of his society, 


must be given elsewhere. 
nnd 


leader: he was the eagle, the standard, the flag, 
the living symbol of the cause” (1965:339). 
Washington’s ascension to national honor 
was abrupt. On his way to Boston, where the 
Massachusetts militia had already begun to 
hem in the British occupying force, he was 
repeatedly delayed by enthusiastic crowds. 
Symbols of his adoration emerged before he 
even did anything. While Washington was still 
encamped in Boston, and before even a shot 
was fired on his command, books were dedi- 
cated to him, children were named after him, 
and ships were named after both him and his 


‘wife (Massachusetts Gazette, October 30, 


1775, March 4, 18, 1776, April 1, 1776; January 
29, 1977; Virginia Gazette, October, 1775; 
Pennsylvania Gazette, August 7, 14, 1776). In 
March, 1776, the British (outgunned but not 
defeated) withdrew their troops from Boston. 
Before seeing a demonstration of Washington’s 
military skill in pitched battle, Congress voted 
him a gold medal (Washington, 1931b:488—90) 
and his praises were sung throughout the land. 
The local homage was especially keen. The 
Massachusetts Assembly presented to Wash- ` 


‘ington an address which praised his 


achievements. Harvard, in its turn, voted him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws (Boston 
Gazette, April 8, 15, 1776). 

There was no letup in veneration when the 
real battles sent the now “godlike Washington” 
and his men reeling southward in defeat. ‘‘Cel- 
ebrations of his birthday [were held] while he 
was still the harassed commander of a lank, 
losing army” (Fishwick, 1954:40). 


Washington as Symbolic Leader 


In the introduction to one of his six volumes 
on the life of Washington, Douglas Southall 
Freeman concedes that “the transformation of 
the quiet Virginia planter into the revered 
continental commander is beyond doc- 
umentary explanation” (1951:xiii). Freeman's 
statement points to the need for a theory that 
seeks to account for the onset of Washington's 
virtual deification. To this end, Emile Durk- 
heim ([1912] 1965:243—44) supplies a point of 
departure: 


[I]n the present day just as much as in the 
past, we see society constantly creating sa- 
cred things out of ordinary ones. If it hap- 
pens to fall in love with a man and if it thinks 
it has found in him the principal aspirations 
that move it, as well as the means of satisfy- 
ing them, this man will be raised above the 
others and, as it were, deified. ... And the 
fact that it is society alone which is the au- 
thor of these varieties of apotheosis, is evi- 
dent since it frequently chances to conse- 
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crate men thus who have no right to it from 
their own merit. 


As a prototype of the ‘‘symbolic leader” which 
Durkheim describes, Washington offered not 
“representation without mastery” (as Martin 
Spencer [1973:350—51] would put it), but rather 
more representation than mastery (for a more 
contemporary example, see Dow, 1968.) But 
what, precisely, did Washington represent 
during the initial phase of his career? What 
were the “principal aspirations” that Wash- 
ington, despite his setbacks, seemed so well to 
satisfy? 


The Rage Militaire 


The abruptness and intensity of Washington’s 
veneration after his appointment as military 
commander must be understood in the context 
of American attitudes toward the war itself. 
Although Washington doubted his own ca- 
pacities to lead the colonies to victory, the 
prevalent opinion among those who favored 
armed resistance was not so pessimistic. Past 
experience had already shown the great logisti- 
cal problems of European armies fighting on 
American soil and the dissenters felt that they 
could exploit this disadvantage (Buel, 1980:38). 
But what really motivated the Americans were 
religious sentiments, not technical consid- 
erations. Before Washington’s appointment 
there had already been several skirmishes with 
the British, and in most of these (at Great 
Bridge, Nantucket, Hog Island, Gloucester, 
Ticonderoga, Lexington, and Boston), the 
Americans gave a good account of themselves. 
These small victories inspired confidence 


largely because the press and pulpit ascribed to ` 


them a religious significance. In Charles 
Royster’s (1979: 13) words, ““One source of the 
revolutionaries’ confidence lay in their obedi- 
ence to God. A religious vocabulary voiced 
many of the calls to serve in the Continental 
Army and to promote its cause. ... God in- 
tended His punishment of war-makers only for 
Britons, and He entrusted its execution to 
Americans.... This explanation obviously 
allowed only one outcome—Amoerican vic- 
tory.” While Royster exaggerates the optimism 
of the Americans, his statement has the merit 
of not underestimating it. Royster also suc- 
ceeds in capturing the prevailing belief in pro- 
vidential intervention, well expressed in El- 
bridge Gerry’s (1775) declaration that history 
could “hardly produce such a series of events 
as has taken place in favor of American oppo- 
sition. The hand of Heaven seems to have di- 
rected every occurrence” (Albanese, 1976:83; 
for detail on the American “legend of pro- 
vidential intervention,” including its use in the 
Revolution, see Hay, 1969a). 
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Associated with this religious conviction was 
a political climate of ‘“‘hysterical and emotional 
ideas . . . inflammatory phrases .. . fear and 
frenzy, exaggeration and enthusiasm” (Wood, 
1968:70, 73), all related to a strong belief in the 
existence of a Ministerial conspiracy to enslave 
the colonies (Bailyn, 1965:86—89) and a con- 
viction that British forces were bent on a cam- 
paign of plunder and rape (Davidson, [1941] 
1973; Kerr, 1962:105—-7). In this context, the 
Americans indulged themselves in a rage 
militaire which, according to one correspon- 
dent, “took possession of the whole continent” 
by spring, 1775—the time of Washington’s ap- 
pointment. At this time, reports from Philadel- 
phia indicated that “the city has turned out 
4,000 men, 300 of whom are Quakers. Every 
County in our Province is awakened and sev- 
eral thousand Riflemen on our frontiers are in 
readiness to march down to our assistance 
... Scholarly John Adams estimated that 
Philadelphia turned out ‘‘two thousand every 
day” and, after indicating that he himself was 
reading military books, announced ‘‘Everyone 
must, and will, and shall be a soldier.” Abigail 
Adams concurred, describing the sound of 
cannon as ‘‘one of the grandest in nature, and is 
of the true species of the sublime.” Another 
observer reports: ‘By accounts from all parts 
of the country, we find, that they are 
everywhere learning the use of arms, and seem 
determined on Liberty or Death. . . . It is im- 
possible to describe the military ardor which 
now prevails.” Given the divine sponsorship of 
the resistance, America’s newfound military 
fervor was amplified by pronouncements from 
the pulpit. As one minister warned, ‘When 
God, in his providence, calls to take the sword, 
if any refuse to obey. Heaven’s dread artillery 
is levelled against him. . . . Cursed be he that 
keepeth back his sword from blood.” Other 
clergymen appeared before their congregations 
in full military uniform to sign recruits, before 
taking the field themselves. (See Royster, 
1979:25; Albanese, 1976:101; Davidson, [1941] 
1973:206; Georgia Gazette, May 31, 1775. For 


additional description of the 1775 “war psy- 


chosis,” see Buel, 1980:36—38; Scheer and 
Rankin, 1957:65—66.) 

By the end of the first year of the war, the 
rage militaire had dissipated. Still, the early 
craze was repeatedly invoked as a moral stan- 
dard, part of the golden age when martial en- 
thusiasm was everywhere joined to a zealous 
commitment to self-sacrifice (Royster, 
1979:31). But if Americans were to feel initially 
and later fondly recall this intangible sense 
of ‘collective effervescence,” they would need 
to connect that sentiment and that recollection 
to something hard and visible. In Durkheim’s 
([1912] 1965:251) words: 
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[We] are unable to consider an abstract en- 
tity. For we can represent only laboriously 
and confusedly the source of the strong sen- 
timents which we feel. We cannot explain 
them to ourselves except by connecting 
them to some concrete object of whose 
reality we are vividly aware. 


In essence, this is what Marshall Fishwick 
(1954:40) meant when, of the situation in 1775, 
he said, “Most Americans were hungry for a 
living symbol of their revolt.” 

The hunger, of course, explained neither the 
` choice nor the legitimacy of the symbol. The 
symbol was in fact chosen and legitimated by 
Congress. Washington (along with all general 
officers selected by Congress) acquired instant 
legitimacy because his appointment came out 
of-an honored process of reconciling regional 
interests and opinions. While the contempo- 
rary mind does not see this as a very good way 
to choose a commanding general, Americans of 


the revolutionary period saw things differently. 


The Meaning of Republican Military 
Leadership 


A few months after Washington received his 
commission, there appeared the immensely 
popular “New Song,” whose very first stanza 
makes use of the new military commander as 
a symbol for the colonies’ martial sentiments: 
“Since WE your brave sons, insens’d, our 
swords have goaded on,/Huzza, huzza, huzza, 
huzza for WAR and WASHINGTON” (Vir- 
ginia Gazette, February 24, 1776). Likewise, 
comments on Washington’s “vast military ex- 
perience’ and “‘genius’’ were scattered 
throughout the major newspapers of the day. 
But these kinds of statements, both poetical 
and prosaic, derived from an overheated emo- 
tional climate and did not capture the full com- 
plexity of what Washington meant to his con- 
temporaries at the beginning of the war. 

Washington, of course, meant different 
things to different people. For some of his 
contemporaries, experience and genius were 
the most important qualifications for the com- 
mand, and on this basis those who disdained 
Washington’s military competence tried to jus- 
tify themselves. The most important element of 
this criticism, however, was its secrecy. 
Washington’s detractors expressed themselves 
mainly through private correspondence rather 
than through formal petition to Congress (see 
Freeman, 1968:366-—-83). The critics felt they 
were in a minority, and they were right. For 
most Americans, the radically instrumental 
reasoning of Washington’s antagonists would 
have made little sense. 

The Americans’ intuitive distrust of all 
political authority, especially standing armies, 


led them to see military genius as a particularly 
dangerous quality. To be sure, they wanted a 
soldier to help express their defiance of “the 
Ministry,” but they wanted no part of a profes- 
sional soldier. Just a few weeks after his ap- 
pointment, Washington was personally ad- 
dressed by the New York Congress: ‘“[We] 
have the fullest assurances that whenever this 
important contest shall be decided. . . you will 
cheerfully resign the important deposit com- 
mitted into your hands, and re-assume the 
character of our worthy citizen” (Virginia 
Gazette, July 14, 1775). Lacking tested institu- 
tional constraints on the ambitions of strong 
leaders,* and with the everpresent examples of 
Caesar and Cromwell to justify anxieties about 
the imposition of dictatorship, Americans at 
war looked not to their best military man for 
direction but to the military man in whom they 
had the most trust. One commentator thus jus- 
tifies his preference for a native-born com- 
mander over the superbly trained and experi- 
enced Charles Lee, declaring that “the col- 
onies are not so wrapped up in General Lee’s 
military accomplishments as to give him pref- 
erence ...” (Virginia Gazette, May, 1775). 
Acutely suspicious of the aspirations of men in 
power, the colonials were unwilling to base 
their main judgment of any leader on ‘“‘mere”’ 
technical skill. 

American attitudes toward Washington were 
shaped by another, more positive, conception 
regarding military leadership. Believing firmly 
in their divine covenant and in their own ‘“‘na- 
tive courage,” Americans looked to the mii- 
tary commander (and to “rulers” in general 
[McKeen, 1800:7, 18]) mainly for exemplary 
leadership and inspiration. Ironically, the tre- 
mendous prestige accorded Washington was 
initially based. on the conviction that the war 
would be won (indeed, could only be won) by 
the righteous willfulness of the republican 
soldier. The great general was seen as one 
who, by firmness rather than brilliance of 
mind, harnesses and directs the citizen- 
soldier's supposed virtue (for detail, see 
Royster, 1979). This attitude was such as to lift 
from Washington’s shoulders some of the re- 


‘ Although Congress was empowered to appoint 


and dismiss officers, many doubted its ability to use 
that power to dismiss a popular officer—especially 
one whose prestige would eventually become, in 
Fishwick’s (1954:40) words, “greater than the pres- 
tige of the United States government." As a matter 
of fact, Congress's power over any officer was called 
into question by the Newburgh revolt, which was 
checked not by Congress itself but through the per- 
sonal influence that Washington exerted on its be- 
half. In this respect, it may be said that the Articles 
of Confederation, designed to limit the authority and 
dignity of Congress, worked too well. 
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sponsibility for the outcome of his military en- 

counters. If the victories of war result from the 
character of the men who fight, defeats (of 
which there were many) cannot be attributed to 
. the leader alone.* What mattered in the leader 
was motivation, and the Americans hastened 
to acknowledge its priority. [Concerning] the 

affairs of Long Island and Fort Washington,” 

explains one commentator, “I intend no re- 

flection on the judgement of the general of- 

ficers whose opinions may have been the foun- 

dation of those disasters, for ‘their opinions 

certainly proceeded from a spirit of enterprise 

and true intrepidity, a spirit which, I trust, will 

never be severely condemned by us, however 

it may fail of success” (Virginia Gazette, Janu- 

ary 17, 1777). 

Prevailing religious ideas .complement this 
attitude. From covenant theology were drawn 
images of the Exodus and these furnished a 
“conceptual archetype’ ‘by which many 
Americans understood the significance of the 
war. Citizens of the “New Israel” knew that 
Moses, the leader of their spiritual predeces- 
sors, overcame his enemies not by destroying 
them but by preserving his followers from an- 
nihilation. Not by his own powers did he do so, ` 
but by the force of the Covenant. Corre- 
spondingly, the military retreats of the ` 
“American Moses” (for detail, see Hay, 1969b) 
were defined by many as either disasters oc-, 
casioned by the displeasure of God and fol- 
lowed by public penance, or great acts of de- 
liverance, followed by prayers of gratitude. 
(For detail 'on these religious practices, which 
customarily followed crises of any kind, see 
Kerr, 1962:59-—89.) 

In brief, the earliest manifestation of worship 
of “godlike Washington” did not depend— , 
could not have depended—on technical genius. 
It emerged in the context of society's need to 
articulate and make concrete the fervent emo- 
tions of its citizens and the intangible virtues of 
its cause. And it was in the context of this need 
that Washington became the living symbol of 
the Revolution.‘ 


S In hindsight, Washington could be attributed 
with more responsibility for the outcome of the war. 
Although confidence in the civic virtue of the repub- 
lican citizen and soldier was strong during the war’s 
initial phase, it petered out as the war dragged on. 
Enlistment and discipline problems, mass de- 
- sertions, outright disloyalty, as well as civilian un- 

willingness to lend all-out support for the war, 
gradually eroded the Americans’ belief that they 
were “republicans. by nature.” Against this back- 
ground of apathy, treachery, and half-hearted ges- 
tures, examples of genuine devotion to the cause 
stood out in bold relief. By war’s end, this devotion 
' was nowhere better exemplified than in Washing- 

ton’s conduct. 
6 The context was of course not exhausted by-this 
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WASHINGTON AS A SYMBOL OF 
WHIG VALUES. 


The meaning of the Washington symbol 
eventually connected itself with stable cultural 
forms already established in the American 
mind. If the war effectively disposed of the 
substance of monarchy, the cult of the monar- 
chy could be preserved and exploited by a new 


republic. The last stanza of the previously | - 


mentioned “New Song,” written at the begin- 
ning of the war, concludes: “And George, his 


. minions trembling round, dismounted from his 


throne/ Pay homage to America and glorious . 
WASHINGTON.” Throughout the war itself, 
the King’s statutes and portraits were torn 
down; Washington’s were immediately put up 
in their place (Cunliffe, 1958:13). The tune of 
the traditional anthem "God Save the King” 
remained the same; however, its lyrics were 
changed to “God Save Great Washington.” By 
the end of the war (1783), Washington had re- 
placed the monarch as America’s base of sym- 
bolic orientation. 

The prestige conferred upon Washington 
during the Revolutionary War was more than 
just a form of “expressive symbolism’’; it was 
an interest-gathering deposit later drawn upon 
to sanctify the presidency (for detail see 
Freeman, 1968:549-50; Rossiter, 1956:76; 
Main, [1961] 1974:141; Charles, 1956:37—-38). 
On the other hand, the social context and basis 
for Washington’s election to the presidency in 
1789 were not the same as for his military ap- 
pointment in 1775. During this interval, the ~ 
public perception of Washington underwent a 
profound change. As newly appointed military 
commander, Washington supplied the nation 
with a focal point for its military fervor. By the 
end of the war, however, Washington was the 
nation’s central moral symbol. To understand 
this transformation, and to learn precisely what 
moral values he symbolized to those who 


one need. There were ‘others. During the Revo- 
lutionary War, the integration of competing regional, 
political, and economic interests under a single gov- 
ernment was high on the.list of American concerns. 
The war itself raised this colonial society to a higher 
level of integration, which was eventually formalized 
by federal charter; however, the solidarity thus 
achieved was fragmentary and tentative. It was this 
condition—the still precarious state of political 
union—which intensified America’s search for sym- 
bols of nationality and tradition. In a separate paper, 
I am considering these two quests in relation to 
Washington’s veneration and exploring the respects 
in which he helped satisfy his society’s need for 
symbols‘of union and nationhood. But this need does 
not explain why Washington was initially embraced 
as a national hero; nor does it explain what values he 
eventually came to symbolize, or why he came to 
symbolize them. 
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elected him president and to those who sup- 
ported that election, we need to know some- 
thing about the eae one of the Revolu- 
tion. 


Whiggery and the Revolution 


The ideology of the American Revolution drew 
from many sources, including Enlightenment 
rationalism, English Common Law, New En- 
gland Puritanism, and classical antiquity. 
. These last two sources provide many of the 
metaphors or ‘model types” through which the 
veneration of George Washington was ex- 
pressed. From Puritanism derives the notion of 
Washington as the “American Moses”; from 
the classics comes the notion of Washington as 
Pater Patriae, “Cincinnatus of the West,” and 
so forth. However, neither Puritanism nor 
classicism (nor rationalism or common law) 
contribute directly to the veneration of Wash- 
ington, or even to the ideology of the Revolu- 
tion itself. As Bailyn (1965:23) puts it, “they 
are everywhere illustrative, not determinative, 
of thought.” The concepts and ‘root 
metaphors” supplied by these traditions were 
used to express the ideals of one branch of late 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century, 
whiggery.’? Whethef we document this con- 
nection through Colbourn’s (1965) inventory of 
the libraries of the American colonies and 
founding fathers, or Bailyn’s (1965) study of 
the political pamphlets distributed in the col- 
onies during the eighteenth century, the influ- 


*-The word whig derives from Whiggamore, which 
was originally applied to the poorer rural peasant of 
western Scotland. In 1648, the Presbyterians who 
marched on Edinburgh to seize control of the govern- 
ment from the Royalist Party were designated as 
whigs, as were both the “‘exclusioners” who opposed 
the succession of the Catholic James II to the throne 
and those who overthrew him in the Glorious Revo- 
lution of 1689. However, William of Orange, whom 
the whigs placed in power, was indifferent to their 
support, and his successor, Anne, relied on Tory 
ministers. Not until the accession of the Hanoverian 
line in 1714 did the 46-year whig oligarchy begin. 
Distinguishing themselves from their nominal coun- 
terparts in Parliament (by whom they were vastly 
outnumbered), the Real Whigs denounced the 
shortcomings of the Glorious Revolution and the 
Hanoverian monarchs. Limitations on the crown 
were proposed and justified by asserting the values 
of (pre-Norman) Saxon democracy. The old Gothic 
limits on power were construed to be the institutional 
ancestor of Parliament itself. Real Whigs believed 
that the viability of this “constitution” depended on 
the virtues and self-restraint of rulers as well as 
common citizens. From their perception of ambition 
and venality in high places, the whigs concluded that 
this constitution had been betrayed (Robbins, 1959; 
Colbourn, 1965:3-56; Wood, 1969:3~—45). 
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ence of the radical social and political thought 
of the “Real Whigs” (John Trenchard, Thomas 
Gordon, Benjamin Hoadly, Robert Moles- 
worth, Viscount Bolingbroke, and other inter- 
preters and popularizers of Locke) is beyond 
dispute. “More than any other single group of 
writers” says Bailyn (1965:19), these En- 
glishmen “shaped the mind of the American 
Revolutionary generation.” 

Developed further by a new generation of 
writers, the ideals of the Real Whigs (which 
never evoked much interest in England) were 
embraced by most Americans before and after 
the Revolutionary War. “Before the revolu- 
tion,” said Jefferson, ‘we were all good Whigs, 
cordial in free principles . . . jealous of the 
executive Magistrate.” During the revolution, 
the consensus was less perfect. Many colonists 
of whig persuasion were indifferent to the 
American cause and some remained loyal to 
the crown (Benton, 1969). John Adams’s 
statement, therefore, is the more precise: “In 
political theory, if not devotion to the patriot 
cause, nine tenths of the people are high 
Whigs” (Rossiter, 1953:143, 353). To explain 
which of George Washington’s personal char- 
acteristics and achievements had the most 
significance for his countrymen, and to show 
why the veneration of these qualities 
eventually became so intense, persistent, and 
widespread, an understanding of whig theory, 
especially the doctrines of “power” and ‘‘vir- 
tue,” is necessary. 


The Bane of Power c 


The disposition of power was central to every 
political controversy before, during, and after 


3 During the carly phase of the war, most Ameri- 


cans were probably ambivalent about separation 
from Great Britain. In fact, Washington himself 
toasted the Crown and flew a Union Jack flag from 
the time of his appointment as commanding general 
to the time of the issuance of the Declaration of 
Independence. On the other hand, support for the 
policy of separation was considerable, and one rea- 
son for this support is that proponents of the "patriot 
cause” enjoyed almost absolute control over the 
press (Davidson, [1941] 1973:226). As it turns out, 
this monopoly was instrumental in containing the 
propagation of anti-Washington sentiments. The ac- 
tual extent of these sentiments is difficult to ascer- 


tain, since positive as well as negative statements > 


about Washington were made by the hard-line Tories 
(Borden and Borden, 1972:57-59, 61). As for the few 
Tory newspapers, they did what they could to 
undermine the deification of the American com- 
mander (to whom they often referred-as “Mr.” 
Washington), but eventually acknowledged his es- 


teem by printing their propaganda messages sae a 
name (see, for example, one Royal Gaze ters, 


March 22, 1781). rae S 
H T 
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the Revolutionary War. Whatever his attitude 
toward independence, power was dwelt upon 
by the eighteenth-century, American “end- 
lessly, almost compulsively” (Bailyn, 1965:38), 
for its natural prey was individual liberty. The 
issue was discussed with passion’ and 
metaphoric elegance. Power has "an en- 
croaching nature”; it “creeps by degrees and 
quick subdues the whole.” Power is “elastic,” 
ever extending itself. The hand of power is 
“grasping” and “tenacious”; what it seizes it 
retains. Power is gluttonous: “restless, aspir- 
. ing, insatiable,” a jaw “always open to de- 
vour,” an appetite ‘“‘whetted, not cloyed, by 
possession.” These concerns, as Main ((1961] 
1974:127) and Kenyon (1955) make clear, be- 
came more acute as the years passed, and they 
preoccupied political and public discourse 
during the Constitutional Convention (of which 
Washington himself was president). 

What makes power so malignant is not its 
intrinsic force, the prudent use of which was 
considered quite necessary for social order, 
but rather the nature of man himself. On this 
assumption there was strong agreement. 
Neo-Calvinists and .freethinkers' alike were 
convinced that man is incapable of withstand- 
ing on his own the temptations of power. Cor- 
ruption (defined as lust for 
agerandizement) is inherent in-the species. 
“Such is the depravity of mankind,” explains 
Samuel Adams, “that the ambition and lust of 
power above the law are predominant passions 
in the breasts of most men.” Thus “Every 
man,” says Thomas Allen, “by nature has the 
seeds of tyranny. deeply implanted within 
him.” From these premises flows ‘‘the 
strongest suspicion of men in authority” and a 
fear of the institutional weapons they control 
(Bailyn, 1965:41; Rossiter, 1953:372). 


The Glory of Virtue 


Beside the whigs’ melancholy doctrine of: 


power stands their cult of virtue. The Ameri- 
cans, whigs to the core, never tired of cele- 
brating the noble "private virtues,” such as 


justice, temperance, courage, honesty, sincer- 


ity, modesty, integrity, calmness, benevo- 


lence, sobriety, piety, rationality; nor did they’ 


let up in extolling the great “public virtues,” 
e.g., love. of liberty, disinterested attachment 


` to the public good, self-sacrifice, moral action. 


without external coercion. What is important 
about this list is its function, which, unlike its 
content, is historically unique. Early Ameri- 
cans politicized the traditional Roman and 
Christian virtues by defining them as the 
counterweight to man’s lust for power. As 
Samuel Adams (1968:Vol. 4, 124-25) put it, 
“Virtue and Knowledge will forever be an even 


self- 
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Balance for Power and Riches.” Thus is man 
saved from his own innate depravity. 

Given the expansive quality of power, its 
division and balance was assumed to be the 
best structural guarantee of liberty. At the 
same time, whig theory taught that structures 
do not maintain themselves but rest ultimately 
on the qualifies of the people who occupy po- 


_ sitions within them. As one commentator ex-’ 


plains, “He is the truest Friend to the Liberty 
of his Country, who tries most to promote its 
Virtue—And who so far as his Power and In- 
fluence extends, will not suffer a man to be . 
chosen into any Office of Power and Trust, . 
who is not a wise and virtuous Man” (Boston 
Independent Advertiser, May 29, 1749). Later, 
in the debate over the ratification of the Con- 
stitution in Virginia, James Madison declared, 
“No theoretical checks, no form of govern- 
ment can render us secure. To suppose that 
any form of government will secure liberty or 
happiness without any virtue in a people, is a 
chimerical idea” (cited in Rheinhold, 1977:8). 

At a time when most Americans take for 
granted their government’s ability to outlive its 
unscrupulous leaders and protect individual 
liberties, it is difficult to appreciate the whig- 
gish obsession about abuse of power, or to take 
seriously the conviction that government 
stands or falls on the virtues of its leaders. But 
in Washington’s time these fears and these be- 
liefs were felt with special poignancy. In par- 
ticular, * ‘the incantation of virtue,’ ” Meyer 
Rheinhold (1977:7) observes, “was most fer- 
vent during the uncertainties of the war and 
ensuing polemics over the Constitution.” 
Against this background, we can better under- 
stand both the significance of Washington’s 
veneration during the Jate-war and postwar pe- 
riod and the anxieties to which that veneration 
gave rise. 


The Whig Hero 


During the war, Washington was the most 
prestigious figure in the United States. How- 
ever, the praise accorded him was not unambiv- 
alent. If the overwhelming and seemingly un- 
conditional praise of Washington helped to 
mobilize the aspirations and sentiments of the 
rebelling colonists, it might also allow Wash- 
ington to assume power outside the law and to 
use that power to impose his will upon others, 
with the help of the army. William Tudor ex- 
pressed the concerns of many Americans | 
when, in 1779, while speaking of Washington, 
he warned that “bondage is ever to be ap 
prehended at the close of a successful struggle 
for liberty, when a triumphant army, elated 
with victories, and headed by a popular general 
may become more formidable than the tyrant 
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that has been expelled. . . . Witness the aspir- 
ing CROMWELL!. . . . A free and wise people 
will never suffer any citizen to become too 
popular—much less too powerful. A man may 
be formidable to the constitution even by his 
virtues” (Tudor, 1779:8, 11). 

In view of the political anxieties of the time, 
what Washington did not do during the final 
phase of his military career was more impor- 
tant than his positive accomplishments. As 
Daniel ([1876] 1903:274) later put it, ‘he left 
mankind bewildered with the splendid problem 
of whether to admire him most for what he was 
or what he would not be.” Indeed, what 
Washington was derived from what he would 
not be. The facts of the matter are many and 
well known. The main point was recognized by 
Chastellux during his 1781 travels: ““This is the 
seventh year that [Washington] has com- 
manded the army, and that he has obeyed the 
Congress; more need not be said, especially in 
America, where they know how to appreciate 
all the merit contained in this simple fact” 
(Chinard, 1940:56). This observation was a 
sound one. Despite many wartime dis- 
agreements with Congress, Washington faith- 
fully deferred to its policies and so affirmed the 
then cherished but not yet established principle 
of civilian control of the military. Despite his 
great popularity, which could have been used 
as a cushion against military setbacks and a 
weapon against Congress, Washington made it 
known to Congress that he was ready to resign 
his command at any time. Even more, he 
showed himself to be a great ally when Con- 
gress was itself in need. During the post- 
Yorktown crisis, when Washington could have 
easily taken over the government by military 
coup, he dissuaded his unpaid officers and men 
from taking action against the vulnerable and 
financially bankrupt government. And not only 
did Washington sternly rebuke those who 
wished to restore the monarchy around him; he 


hastened to surrender his military power at. 


war's end and return to private life. Only the 
most persistent appeals of his countrymen 
could induce him later to renounce that life and 
accept the presidency. Ironically, it was this 
repeatedly demonstrated indifference to per- 
sonal power which allowed Washington to be- 
come a stronger president than a more avari- 
cious incumbent could have hoped to become. 
Given deep public distrust in the office, the 
presidential prerogatives on which he insisted, 
though they were all well within the Constitu- 
tion, would probably not have been granted to 
a less trusted incumbent (Rossiter, 1956:85~-87, 
1959). 

Against a background of almost paranoic 
concern over the use and usurpation of power, 
and an ideology which attributed to man an 


inherent “corruption” or lust for power, it is no 
wonder that Washington was looked upon as 
the most extraordinary moral hero of his time. 
In those authoritarian contexts which give rise 
to the Weberian model of heroic leadership, it 
is the successful taking and exercise of power 
that evokes admiration; in late eighteenth- 
century America, it was just the opposite: re- 
fusal to assume power, and haste in giving it 
up, were the ingredients that went into political 
spectacles. (The extraordinary Annapolis 


_ ceremony, wherein Washington surrenders his 


commission to Congress, is the signal illustra- 
tion of this point. [For eyewitness detail, see 
Burnett, 1934:Vol. 7, 394-95, 398—99].) Re- 
fusing under every condition to convert his 
prestige into political gain, Washington per- 
sonified the heroic archetype implied by the 


Anglo-Americah whig tradition. Thus did he’ 


resolve the tension between heroic leadership 
and the tenets of republicanism. Thus did he 
allay the public’s intense suspicion of power, a 
suspicion which might have otherwise hand- 
cuffed his and many subsequent governments. 


Taking Stock of a Hero 


The correspondence between the public’s 
whiggish values and Washington’s own con- 
duct and beliefs? does not in itself account for 
his enormous prestige during the postwar pe- 
riod. Proof of this connection can only be ob- 
tained by looking at Washington directly 
through the eyes of his contemporaries. The 
problem is to find the data that would enable us 
to do so. 

While expression of praise for Washington 
was effusive during the postwar years, few 


? Washington’s extraordinary sensitivity to the 
uses of power in a republic (Morgan, 1980) was at 
least partly attributable to his understanding of and 
belief in the whiggish ideals of the revolution. In an 
analysis of book holdings of the founding fathers, 
Colbourn (1965:153) points out that among the 900 
volumes in Washington’s library were the writings of 
Burgh, Macaulay, and other English whig 
ideologues. Indeed, Washington corresponded with 
Catherine Macaulay (a lady "whose principles are so 
much and so justly admired by the friends of liberty 
and of mankind” [Washington, 1938:1741) from 1785 
until her death in 1791. Washington was acquainted 
not only with the whig writers but also with the 
classical licerature from which these writers drew 
part of their own inspiration. One of Washington’s 
favorite plays (and a favorite of many other whigs) 
was Addison’s Cato. Likewise, Wood (1969:50) and 
Montgomery (1936, 1960) attribute some of Wash- 


_ ington’s most conspicuous virtues—restraint, tem- 


perance, fortitude, dignity, and independence——to 
his devotion to the perceived ideals of the Roman 
republic. 
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documents actually described the ultimate | 
`” virtue that Washington displayed during the. 


grounds of this praise. Letters sent back and 
forth among delegates to the Constitutional 
convention and among other influential citi- 
zens say much about the desirability of 
Washington as president but little about pre- 
cisely why he should be elected. And while 
Washington’s ‘prestige grew during his first 
term as president, little was said to help us 
understand its source.!° Perhaps the first, seri- 
ous effort to make explicit the moral values 


`, personified in Washington was that of Parson . 


- Mason ‘Locke Weems (1962). Weem’s im- 


z “mensely popular biography, already completed 


in first edition form by 1799, was “sufficiently 
minute” on the military and political aspects of 
Washington’s life and very. expansive on “his 


Great Virtues.” However, this production rep- 


resents the perceptions of but one man. Not 
until Washington’s death do we find a collec- 


‘tive effort to articulate systematically the basis. 


of his greatness. This effort is condensed’in the 
funeral orations delivered during the last days 
of 1799 and the early months of 1800. Better 
than any single writing, this. set of orations 
makes explicit what Washington meant to his 
contemporaries. 

The 1799-1800 funeral eulogies did much to 
. -crystallize popular conceptions of Washington 
. (Bryan, 1952:55). Authority of source is one 
reason why the eulogies were so influential. 
Among the men who delivered orations im- 
mediately after Washington’s death were many 
ministers addressing religious congregations. 
These men were political as well as spiritual 
leaders-and in their sermons we find every. 
nuance of the dominant political faith (Rossi- 
ter, 1953:55; Kerr, 1962; for a summary of the 
political activities of many of these clergymen, 
see the Dictionary of American Biography). 
Poilitical convictions are reflected in the whig- 
gish vocabulary with which the clergy 
eulogized the fallen leader and in the clergy’s 
whiggish preoccupation with the tension be- 
tween ambition and virtue.. This vocabulary, 
and the resolution of this tension, is expressed 
through reference to Washington’ s activities 
. during and after the war. 





10 Although his political views differed from those 
of the anti-Federalists and, later, the Republicans, 
vigorous public-criticism of Washington (of which he 
was acutely sensitive) was actually infrequent. An- 
tagonism toward Washington was probably greatest 
among the leaders of the Republican “faction”. dùr- 

‘ing ‘his second term as President; however, their 

. Sentiments were not made public for fear of alienat- 
` ing most of the Republican constituency. As Thomas 

' Jefferson complained, “Republicanism must lie on 
the oars, resign the vessel to its pilot, and themselves 
to the course he thinks best for them” (Flexner, 
1969: 276}. 
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Eulogists hastened to point out that the civic - 


war was motivated by his devotion to Provi- 


dence, which had made him the instrument of ` 


Its plan, and not by his desire for gain after the 
war. Of the many proofs of his “disinterest,” 
the most dramatic is the occasion on which he 
voluntarily resigned his commission to Con- 
gress.” Whig ideologist and poet Jonathan 


` Sewall (1799:12) declares: 


Did he, like Caesar; afier a ‘his 


countrymen’ s foés, turn his conquering ar- - 


` mies against that country? Far, far other- 


. © wise. Before the great Council of our Nation; 


the PATRIOT-HERO appeared, and in the 
presence of numerous, admiring spectators, 
resigned his victorious sword into the hands 
of those who gave it. 

AUGUST Spectacle! Glorious Example! 
For my own part, I never contemplate it but 


_ each fibre vibrates with rapture, and the vital. 


current trembles ee every artery of my 
frame! `> 


In minds haunted s the dangerous specter of 
power, such ecstacies could be, and were, in- 
duced by any form of political diffidence. Cen- 
tral to-the Washington cult’s stock of knowl- 
edge, therefore, was not’only the spectacle of 
his relinquishment of military power but also 


‘ the certainty of his reluctance to assume 


political power. 


~_ 


~ 


From the presidency of the Copsitutonal l 


Convention to the presidency of the United - ` 


States, Washington is known to have assumed 


power with noble intention but little en- aS 
‘thusiasm. Once established, in high office, his ` 


main problem was not how to retain the pdsi- 


tion but how to relinquish, it. Thus, having - 
allowed ‘himself to be twice elected to the <- 


presidency, only “the promulgation of his fixed 


resolution stopped the anxious wishes of an . 


affectionate people from adding a third unani- 
mous testimony of their unabated confidence” 


(Lee, 1800:13). This voluntary retirement from | 


the presidency, says the Reverend Bancroft (a 
former Minute Man) “is the consummation of 


character; the last evidence of the greatness of: 


the man” (1800:12). There is in all of this a 
certain contradiction: sacrifice is made, and 
temptation resisted, by both taking power and 


by giving it up. But such a violation of logic - 


underscores the main point of the eulogy: that 
the ultimate grounds of Washington’s venera- 
tion is not prowess, but morality; not achieve- 
ment, but virtue. No better summation (or 
more effective continuation) df.a century of 
whig political discourse could be conceived. ` 
Conceptions of heroic leadership which em- 


phasize talent.and deed have little affinity with ` E 
that which emerges from the Washington. 
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eulogies. These are not centrally concerned 


with great exploits. If Washington’s Achieve- 


ments are celebrated, it is mainly because 
they allow us to gauge his character, and 
it is this inner merit which defines his great- 
` ness. ‘In the words of Henry Holcombe, a 
minister and former officer in the Revo- 
lutionary army (1800:11), “He would have 
been equalled by several, if he had not shone in 
the mild majesty of morals.” On this point most 
of the eulogies are emphatic. Fisher Ames 
(1800:130), a political leader and Biblical 
scholar, explains: 


[It] requires thought and study to understand 
the true ground of the superiority of his 
character over many others, whom he re- 
sembled in the principles of action, and even 
in the manner of acting. But perhaps he ex- 
cels all the greatness that ever lived, in the 
steadiness of his adherence to his maxims of 
life, and in the uniformity of all his conduct 
to these same maxims... . [If] there were 
any errors in his judgment, we know of no 
blemishes in his virtue.... He changed 
mankind’s ideas of political greatness. 


Considering the uniqueness of the republican 
ideals made animate by Washington, Samuel 
West, one of the most ardent of revolutionary 


whigs, agrees with Ames. “How widely dif-’ 


ferent,” West (1800:12) declares, ‘is this from 
what the world has been used to estimate as 
greatness.” 

To dramatize the nature of this contrast, 
Washington’s eulogists looked for counterparts 
among history’s great leaders and founders of 
states. (This tactic also served nationalistic 
interests by demonstrating the superiority of 
America’s founding hero over the heroes of 
other states, present and past.) Since many 
Americans saw their new republic as a reli- 
gious as well as a political entity (Albanese, 
1976), eulogists sought and found positive 
counterparts to Washington in the sacred his- 
tory of the Old Testament. Joshua, Gideon, 
Elijah, David, and, above all, Moses, were 
moral prototypes of the leader of the New Is- 
rael. Discussed in much more detail are the 
negative prototypes supplied by the whig in- 
terpretation of political history. The more re- 
current comparisons are drawn between 
Washington -and Alexander, Julius Caesar, 
Cromwell, Peter the Great, Frederick the 
Great, Marlborough and Napoleon. To each of 
these figures Washington compares favorably. 
This is not because of his genius, which is in 
fact no match for theirs, but because every one 
of his counterparts is blemished by a fatal 
moral weakness: for Alexander, it is self- 
indulgence and intemperance; for Caesar and 
. Cromwell, a willingness to compromise the 
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liberties of their countrymen; for Peter the 
Great, fiendishness and criminality; for Fred- 
erick the Great, ostentation and perversion; for 
Marlborough, shameless fraudulence; for 
Napoleon, a thirst for domestic dictatorship 
and foreign conquest. These men and their as- 
sembled exploits embody the established for- 
mula for heroism ‘to which the aspiring son of 
pride has waded” (West, 1800:12—13). Among 
such men “greatness and guilt have too often 
been allied,” says the Reverend (and former 
Connecticut legislator) Thomas Baldwin 
(1800:23). In distinct contrast, Washington’s 
achievements were “not erected upon the 
agonies of the human heart” (Bancroft, 
1800:16). He could “lead without dazzling 
mankind” (Ames, 1800:3), and so achieve a 
fame that is ‘‘whiter than it is brilliant” 
(Baldwin, 1800:23). 

This conclusion, along with the reasoning 
which supports it, represents the most con- 
spicuous and elaborate theme—and the most 
common denominator—of the eulogies deliv- 
ered duting the months following Washington’s 
death. For every succeeding generation this 
message has been repeated and amplified 
(Schwartz, 1982). 


CONCLUSION 


Grounded in a different set of social circum- 
stances, the perception of Washington at the 
time of his death was not something that could 
be read from the way he was perceived during 
the early part of his career. The instant vener- 
ation that Washington enjoyed upon his mili- 
tary appointment was generated in a context of 
great emotional fervor. Since the excited ex- 
pressions of praise for Washington preceded 
any concrete achievements on his part, it is fair 
to assume that any man filling the role of 
commanéer-in-chief would have been as much 
esteemed as he was. In this sense, the initial 
phase of .Washington’s career as a national 
symbol was “role-based” and the result of 
“affective induction.” In contrast, the postwar 
praise of Washington invariably made ref- 
erences to what he did and did not do as com- 
manding general, and those aspects of his per- 
formance expressly singled out for acclaim 
had, as we have seen, a distinct affinity for the 
tenets of the Anglo-American whig tradition. 
The tradition itself played a different part in 
society’s reaction to Washington in ‘the early 
and later phases of his career. While the ideals 
of whiggery had nothing directly to do with his 
abrupt deification in 1775, these ideals did gen- 
erate assumptions about Washington's “‘disin- 
terested” motives, his respect for the role of 
citizen-scldier, the. minimal contribution of 
genius to his military greatness, and so forth. 
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Only at war’s end were these assumptions ver- 
ified by actual performance, and, in the context 
of public preoccupation over the redistribution 
of institutional power, it was this verification 
which transformed Washington into an abso- 
lutely credible symbol of the nation’s political 
morality. In this sense, the second phase of 
Washington’s veneration was “performance- 
based” and the result of “moral induction.” 

In both phases of Washington’s career, the 
correspondence between his veneration and 
the concerns of his countrymen is mediated by 
a kind of ‘‘venerational reason,” a form of en- 
coding based on metaphoric appreciation. 
Commitment to a political culture thus shows 
“up in the form of devotion to a man. To see 
Washington in this way is to see him as a ‘‘col- 
lective representation,” a visible symbol of the 
values and tendencies of his society rather than 
a’source of these values and tendencies. Rep- 
resenting the conservative tone first emitted by 
Durkheim,!! this formulation cannot be applied 
to the more innovative types of heroic lead- 
ership. Of these types Max Weber speaks with 
the greatest force and clarity. On the other 
hand, to see Washington as the symbol of a 
deeply entrenched whig tradition is important 
because it permits us to see the charismatic 
hero from a different point of view. Personified 
by Washington, the republican ideal does not 
merely deviate from Weber’s conception of 
charisma; it is its very antithesis. The republi- 
can leader and the charismatic leader represent 
the two polar forms of heroic leadership. 


H The tone is not uniquely Durkheimijan. Indeed, 
the fact that it is heard at all in the United States, 
says Talcott Parsons (1968:67), is partly due to the 
intellectual taste which Charles Horton Cooley 
helped to establish. Documentation of Parsons’ claim 
includes Cooley’s ({1902] 1964:317-57) essay on 
leadership and personal ascendancy. Here Cooley 
prefigures Durkheim when he points out that the 
intangible values associated with a society become 
most vividly manifest in the people who embody 
them. Deep feeling about a nation, he says, “almost 
invariably connects itself with a personal image... . 
The function of the great and famous man, 
[therefore], is to be a symbol.” While the lines of 
analysis followed by Durkheim and Cooley are by no 
means identical, a common focus is given in their 
emphasis on the cultural and institutional setting in 
which the leader operates. In contrast to Weber, who 
sees preat men and radical change as inseparable, the 
more general approach that has developed from 
Durkheim's and Cooley's work alerts us to the way 
social definitions of great men express the con- 
tinuities, as well as the discontinuities, of history. 
Many students of heroic leadership have been influ- 
enced by this approach (Czarnowski, [1919] 1975; 
Case, 1933; Mecklin, 1941; Turner and Killian, 1957; 
Klapp, 1948, 1962, 1964; Cohen, 1979; Turner, 1974). 
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While the great charismatic leader ex-. 
udes confidence in his extraordinary abilities, 
thrives on power and glorification and, lacking 
ties to the established social order, seeks to 
effect its radical change, the great republican 
leader, as exemplified by Washington, affirms 
the traditional values and structures of his so- 
ciety by repudiating personal power. Thus if 
the American Revolution was an essentially 
conservative uprising—a struggle not to create 
but to maintain freedoms and rights—then the 
image of Washington may be its perfect sym- 


_ bolic expression. The respects in which this 


expression opposes Weber’s image of heroic 
leadership are summarized in Table 1. . 
Stressing change over tradition, assigning 
priority of action over structure, and focusing 
on the possibility of sudden social transforma- 
tion by extraordinary men, the elements in the 
left-hand column of this table celebrate the de- 
cisive deed and the historical significance of a 
leading figure’s initiative. By contrast, the 
traits listed in the right-hand column of Table 1 
reflect a political ideology more respectful of 
institutional restraints and procedures, one 
which conceives of power not as a prize to be 
seized from the community but as an obligation 
imposed by it. Accordingly, whoever per- 
sonifies this ideology must be the model public 
servant who overcomes the authoritarian 
potential inherent in his own glorification; he 
must distinguish himself from the Caesaristic 
leader who exploits mass support for the pur- 
pose of establishing charismatic dictatorship. 
According to the German scholar Johannes 
Kuhn (1932:142), “It is not easy for Europeans 
to comprehend the significance of a man like 
Washington. We are too accustomed to seek 
human greatness in unusual talents and gifts of 
an individual nature.” Drawing from this same 
intellectual tradition, a tradition which m- 
formed the leadership theories of Nietzsche, 
Freud, and Michels (Bell, 1965), Weber could 
find in the leader’s ‘‘specific gifts of the body 
and mind” the basis of his followers’ “‘duty”’ to 
submit to his commands (1968b:1112). Against 
this conception, with its emphasis on entitle- 


- ment, privilege, and strength, the ideal of 


heroic leadership that took root in eighteenth- 
century America stressed the republican vir- 
tues of obligation, sacrifice, and disinterested- 
ness. This ideal is important not only for its 
practical political significance but also because 
it embodies a solution to one of political 
philosophy’s most enduring dilemmas: the rec- 
onciliation of democratic structures to the ven- 
eration of the individual hero. The great his- 
torical significance of Washington is that he 
gave this ideal its first and most dramatic per- 
sonification. By worshipping Washington, 
then, Americans could worship themselves. 
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- Table 1. Washington and the Weberian Hero 


The Charismatic Leader 


Leader i is self-appointed. He is called’ to a social 
mission and exudes: ‘self-confidence in his ability . 
to carry it out., 


- Leader is unattached to established social institu- 
tions and PIR no part in their activities. - 


ender is a radical who seeks to. destroy exuting 
traditions. 


E Leader achieves and maintains, authority by pune 


extraordinary talents to use in the performance 
of miraculous feats and/or the formulation of a 
new ideology. 


Leader rejects rational administrative conduct. He 
dispenses power and justice ina “particularistic” 


manner, consistent with his personal interests ~ 


` and missions. 


Leader takes 0 part in institution building. His 
ideals and authority are routinized by disciples 
and successors. 


Leader derives his prestige by the seizing aie ef- 
fective use of power, thus demonsmaning 
“strength in life.” i 


i Washington è 


Believes in mission but expresses no confidence in 
_ his ability , to lead it.’ Seeks to avoid the leader- 
ship role to which he is appointed by others. 


` ` Washington is a member of the elite establishment, 


an incumbent representative and protector of the 
central institutions of his society. 


- Washington is a conservative who is totally com- 
mittéd to existing traditions. |  . 


Washington's talents are not. extraordinary. He 

performs no unusual military or political feats 

* and propounds nothing new in the way of ideol- 

Washington is an incumbent in military and politi-. 

cal bureaucracies. Administers power and justice 

according to impersonal ` ‘universalistic” stan- 
dards. ; f 


Washington plays a direct role in both the creation 
and administration of new institutional ` ` 
structures. 


Washington derives his prestige by the E P 
and relinguishment of power, thus demonstrating 
“virtue.” l 
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‘CRIME AS SOCIAL-CONTROL* 


DONALD BLACK 
Harvard Law Schooi 


‘The sociological theory of social control predicts and explains how people define and - 
respond to deviant behavior. One kind of social control is known ás self-help: the 
expression of a grievance by unilateral aggression such as personal violence or 
property destruction. It is commonly believed that self-help was largely displaced by 

` law.in the Western world during the Middle.Ages, and that it has survived primarily | 

in the traditional—especially stateless—societies studied by anthropologists. In fact, ` 

much of the conduct classified as crime in modern societies such as the United States 
is similar to these traditional modes of social ‘control and may properly be 

_understood as self-help. Several implications follow, including the possibility of 

- predicting and explaining a significant amount of crime with a sociological theory of 
self-help, itself a branch of the theory of social control. 


There is a sense in which conduct regarded as 
criminal is often quite the opposite. Far from 
being an intentional violation of a prohibition, 
much crime is moralistic and involves the pur- 
suit of justice. It is a mode of conflict manage- 
ment, possibly a form of punishment, even 
capital punishment. Viewed in relation to law, 
it is self-help. To the degree that it defines or 
responds to the conduct of someone else—the 
victim—as deviant, crime is social control.! 
- And to this degree it is possible to predict and 
explain crime with aspects of the sociological 
theory of social control, in particular, the 
theory of self-help.? After an overview of self- 


* Direct all correspondence to: Donald Black, 
Center for Criminal Justice, Harvard Law School, 
Cambridge, MA 02138. 

Support for this work was provided by the Pio- 
gram in Law and Social Science of the National 
Science Foundation. A number of people made 
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gartner, John L. Comaroff, Mark Cooney, Jack P. 


Gibbs, Richard O. Lempert, Craig B. Little, Sally 


Engle Merry, Alden D. Miller, Calvin K. Morrill, ` 


Trevor W. Nagel, Lloyd E. Ohlin, and Alan Stone. 

A longer version of this paper will appear in 
Toward a General Theory of Sociat Control, edited 
by Donald iasi (New York: Academic Press, 
1983). 

1 The concept of social control employed here re- 
fers, specifically—and exclusively—to any process 
by ‘which people define or respond to deviant be- 
havior (Black, 1976:105). This is a broad category 


_ that includes such diverse phenomena as a frown or 


` scowl, a scolding or reprimand, an expulsion from an 
‘organization, an arrest or lawsuit, a prison sentence, 


commitment to a mental hospital, a riot, ora military 


reprisal. But this concept entails-no assumptions or 
implications concerning the impact of social control 
upon conformity, social order, or anything else, nor 
does it address the subjective meanings of social 
control.for those who exercise or experience it. 

2 For these purposes, self-help refers to the ex- 
pression of a grievance by unilateral aggression. It is 


help in traditional and modern settings, the 
following pages briefly examine in turn the so- 
called struggle between law and self-help, the 
deterrence of crime, the processing of self-help 
by legal officials, and, finally, the problem of 
Dreaicting and i self-help itself. — 


TRADITIONAL SELF-HELP 


Much of the conduct described by an- 
thropologists as conflict management, social 
control, or ‘even law in tribal and. other 
traditional societies. is regarded as crime in ~ 
modern societies. This is especially clear in the 


- case of violent modes of redress such as assas- _ 


sination, feuding, fighting, maiming, and beat- 
ing, but it also applies to the confiscation and 
destruction of property and to other forms of 
deprivation and humiliation. Such actions typi- 
cally express a grievance by one person or 
group against another. (see Moore, 
1972:67-72): Thus, one anthropologist notes 
that among the Bena Bena of highland New 


. Guinea, as among most tribes of that region, 


“rather than being proscribed, violent self-help 
is prescribed as a method of social control” 
(Langness, 1972:182).3 The same might be said 
of numerous societies throughout the world. 
Cn the other hand, violence is quite rare in 


- many traditional societies, and at least some of 


. thus distinguishable from social control through third 


parties such as police cfficers or judges and from 


“avoidance behavior such as desertion and divorce. 


(This conception of self-help derives from work in 
progress with M. P. Baumgartner.) 

3 Ilustrations. of traditional self-help are given 
here in the present tense (known as-the ‘‘ethno- 
graphic present’ in anthropology), though many of 
the practices to be surveyed have changed | 
considerably—if not disappeared BEE ence 
they were originally observed. 
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it is condemned in all. What follows is not 


intended as a representative overview, then, 


since only the more violent societies and 
modes of self-help are illustrated. First con- 
sider homicide. 

In one community of Maya Indians in south- 
ern Mexico, for example, any individual killed 
from ambush is automatically labelled “the one 
who had the guilt.” Everyone assumes that the 
deceased individual provoked his own death 
through an act of wrongdoing: “Homicide is 
considered a reaction to crime, not a crime in 
itself’ (Nash, 1967:456). Similarly, it has been 
observed that ina number of equatorial African 
societies homicide is rarely predatory— 
committed fòr gain—but is nearly always re- 
lated to a grievance or quarrel of some kind 
(Bohannan, 1960:256). The Eskimos of the 
American Arctic also kill people in response to 
various offenses, including adultery, insult, 
and simply being a nuisance (see Hoebel, 
1954:83~88; van den Steenhoven, 1962: Ch. 4); 
and, to mention still another example, the 
Ifugao of the Philippines hold that any ‘‘self- 
respecting man” must kill an adulterer discov- 
ered in flagrante delicto (Barton, [1919] 
1969:66-70). Societies such as these have, in 
effect, capital punishment administered on a 
private basis. But unlike penalties imposed by 
the state, private executions often result in re- 
venge or even a feud, a reciprocal exchange of 
violence that might last months or years (see, 
e.g., Otterbein and Otterbein, 1965; Rieder, 
1973). Moreover, the person killed in retalia- 
tion may not be himself or herself a killer, since 
in these societies violent conflicts between 
nonkin are virtually always handled in a 
framework of collective responsibility—or, 
more precisely, collective liability—whereby 
all members of a family or other group are 
accountable for the conduct of their fellows 
{see, e.g., Moore, 1972). 

Violence of other kinds also expresses a 
grievance in most instances. Among the 
Yanomam6 of Venezuela and Brazil, for 
example, women are routinely subjected to 
corporal punishment by their husbands: ‘‘ Most 
reprimands meted out by irate husbands take 
the form of blows with the hand or with a piece 
of firewood, but a good many husbands are 
even more brutal” (Chagnon, 1977:82—83). In 
parts of East Africa, ‘Husbands often assault 
their wives, sometimes with a slap, sometimes 
with a fist, a foot, 'or a stick” (Edgerton, 
1972:164); and among the Qolla of Peru, a hus- 
band may beat his wife “when her behavior 
warrants it,” such as when she is “lazy”? or 
“runs around with other men” (Bolton and 
Bolton, 1973:64). Another punishment for 
women in some societies is rape by a group of 
men, or “gang rape” (e.g., Llewellyn and 
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Hoebel, 1941:202-210). Everywhere, how- 
ever, it appears that most violence is inflicted 
upon men by other men. 

Property destruction may also be a mode of 
social control. An extreme form is house 
burning, a practice quite frequent, for example, 
in parts of East Africa (Edgerton, 1972:164). 
Animals, gardens, or other property might be 
destroyed as well. Among the Cheyenne of the 
American Plains, a man’s horse might be killed 
(Llewellyn and Hoebel, 1941:117), and in 
northern Albania, a dog might be killed (Has- 
luck, 1954:76—78). In one case in Lebanon 
(later punished as a crime), an aggrieved man 
cut the branches off his adversary’s walnut tree 
(Rothenberger, 1978:169). Among the Qolla, 
crops are sometimes damaged as a punish- 
ment, such as “when a man methodically up- 
roots his enemy's potato plants before they 
have produced any tubers” (Bolton, 1973:234). 
Netsilik Eskimos may subtly encourage their 
children to destroy an offender’s cache of food, 
so that what appears to be mischief or van- 
dalism may actually be a carefully orchestrated 
act of revenge (van den Steenhoven, 1962:74). 

Property may also be confiscated as a form 
of social control, so that what might at first 
appear to a modern observer as unprovoked 
theft or burglary proves in many cases to be a 


‘response to the misconduct of the victim. 


Among the Mbuti Pygmies of Zaire, for in- 
stance, a seeming theft may be recognized by 
all as an “unofficial sanction” against a person 
who has incurred "public disapproval for some 
reason or another’ (Turnbull, 1965:199). 
Among the Qolla, the moralistic character of a 
theft is especially clear “when the object stolen 
has no value to the thief’ (Bolton, 1973:233). 
Lastly, it might be noted that where women are 
regarded as the property of their fathers or 
husbands, rape may provide a means of retal- 
iation against a man. This seems to have been 
involved in some of the gang rapes recorded as 
crimes in fourteenth-century England, for 
example, where even a widow might be at- 
tacked by a group of men as an act of revenge 
against her deceased husband (Hanawalt, 
1979:109, 153). In some cases, then, rape may 
be construed as another kind of confiscation. 


MODERN SELF-HELP 


A great deal of the conduct labelled and pro- 
cessed as crime in modern societies resembles 
the modes of conflict management—described 
above—that are found in traditional societies 
which have little or no law (in the sense of 
governmental social control—Black, 
1972: 1096). Much of this conduct is intended as 
a punishment or other expression of disap- 
proval, whether applied reflectively or impul- 
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sively, with coolness or in the heat of passion. 
Some is an effort to achieve compensation, or 
restitution, for a harm that has been done. The 
response may occur long after the. offense, 
_ perhaps weeks, months, or even years later; 
after a series of offenses, each viewed singly as 
only a minor aggravation but together viewed 
as intolerable; or as an immediate response to 
the offense, perhaps during a fight or other 
conflict, or after an assault, theft, insult, or 
injury. i 
As in tribal and other traditional societies, 
for example, most intentional homicide in 
modern life is a response to conduct that the 
killer regards as deviant. In Houston during 
1969, for instance, over one-half of the 
homicides occurred in the course of a “‘quar- 
rel,” and another one-fourth occurred in al- 
leged “self-defense” or were “provoked,” 
whereas only a little over one-tenth occurred in 
the course of predatory behavior such as bur- 


glary or robbery (calculated from ` 


Lundsgaarde, 1977:237; see also Wolfgang, 
[1958] 1966: Ch. 10). Homicide is often a. re- 
sponse to adultery or other matters relating to 
sex, love, or loyalty, to disputes about domes- 
tic matters (financial affairs, drinking, house- 
keeping) or affronts to honor, to conflicts re- 
lating to debts, property, and child custody, 
and to other questions of right and wrong. 
Cases mentioned in the Houston study include 
one in which a young man killed his brother 
during a heated discussion about the latter’s 
sexual advances toward his younger sisters, 
another in which a man killed his wife after she 
“dared” him to do so during an argument about. 
which of several bills they. should pay, one 
where a women killed her husband during a 
quarrel in which the man struck her daughter 
(his stepdaughter), one in which a woman 
killed her 21-year-old son because he had been 
“fooling around with homosexuals and drugs,” 
and two others in-which people died from 


wounds inflicted during altercations over the | 


parking of an automobile (Lundsgaarde, 1977). 
Like the killings in traditional societies de- 


scribed by anthropologists, then, most inten- . 


tional homicide in modern society may be 
classified as social control, specifically as 
self-help, even if it is handled by legal officials 
as crime.* From this standpoint, it is apparent 


4 Crimes of self-help may be distinguished from 
other categories of conduct regarded as criminal, 
such as certain kinds of economic behavior (e.g., 
predatory robbery and the selling of illicit goods and 
services) and recreation (¢.g., gambling and under- 
age drinking of alcoholic beverages). This is not to 
deny that some crime is multidimensional; for in- 


stance, an incident might be both moralistic and 


predatory at the same time, as when someone is 
killed in a quarrel but then robbed as well. 
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that capital punishment is quite common in 
modern America—in Texas, homicide is one of 
the ten leading causes of death—though it is 
nearly always a private rather than a public 
Most conduct that a lawyer would label as 
assault may also be understood as self-help. In 
the vast majority of cases the people involved 
know one another, usually quite intimately, 
and the physical attack arises in the context of 
a grievance or quarrel (see, e.g., Vera Insti- 
tute, 1977:23-42). Commonly the assault is a 
punishment, such as when a husband beats or 
otherwise injures his wife because she has-not 
lived up to his expectations. In one case that 
came to the attention of the police in Boston, 
for example, a.woman complained that her 
husband had beaten her because supper was 


‘lot ready when he came home from work 


(Black, 1980:161), a state of affairs, inci- 
dentally, which might have been the woman's 
own way of expressing disapproval of her hus- 
band (see Baumgartner, 1983: forthcoming). 
Other standards are enforced violently as well. 
In one instance that occurred in a major north- 
eastern city and that apparently was not re- 
ported to the police, a young woman’s brothers . 
attacked and beat her boyfriend “for making 
her a drug addict,” and in another a young man 
was stabbed for cooperating with the police in 


`a burglary investigation (Merry, 1981:158, 
180-181). In a case in Washington, D.C., that 


resulted in an arrest, a boy shot his gang leader 
for taking more than his proper share of the 
proceeds from a burglary (Allen, 1977:40—~43). 
Years later, the same individual shot someone 
who had been terrorizing young women— 
including the avenger’s girlfriend—in his 
neighborhood. Though he pleaded guilty to 
"assault with a deadly weapon” and was com- 
mitted to a reformatory, not surprisingly he de- 
scribed himself as “completely right” and his 
victim as ‘‘completely wrong’ (Allen, 
1977:62-66, 69-70). 

Indigenous people arrested for violence in 
calonial societies are likely to have a similar 
point of view: They may be proud of what they 


have done and admit it quite openly, even 


while they are being prosecuted as criminals by 
the foreign authorities.* Those apprehended in 


. * This reportedly applied, for example, to the Nuer 
of the Sudan when they lived under British rule: 


I have been told by [a British] officer with wide 
experience of Africans that Nuer defendants are 
remarkable in that they very seldom lie in cases 
brought before Government tribunals. They have 
no need to, since they are only anxious to justify 
the damage they have caused by showing that it is 
retaliation for damage the ‘plaintiff has inflicted © 
earlier. (Evans-Pritchard, 1940:171~72) 
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Europe for the crime of duelling—also a. 
method of conflict resolution—have typically - 


lacked remorse for the same reasons (see 
Pitt-Rivers, 1966:29~31). Thus, when asked by 
a priest to pray for forgiveness before being 
hanged for killing a man with a sword, one such 
offender in France exclaimed, ““Do you call one 
of the cleverest thrusts in Gascony a crime?” 
(Baldick, 1965: 62). As in duelling, moreover, 
violence in modern societies is often pre- 
scribed by a code of honor. He who shrinks 
from it is disgraced as a coward (see, e.g., 
Werthman, 1969; Horowitz and Schwartz, 
1974). 

Many crimes involving the confiscation or 
destruction of property also. prove to have a 


normative character when the facts come fully | 


to light. There are, for example, moralistic 
burglaries, thefts, and robberies: Over one- 
third of the burglaries in New York City re- 
sulting in arrest: involve people with a prior 
relationship (Vera Institute, 1977:82), and 
- these not infrequently express a grievance the 


burglar has against his victim. In one such case ` 


handled by the Boston police, for instance, a 
woman who had been informed by a neighbor 
complained that while she was away “her es- 
tranged husband had entered her apartment, 

wrecked it, loaded all of her clothes into his 
car, and driven away, presumably headed for 
his new home several hundred miles away” 
(Black, 1980:115). Though the specific nature 
of this man’s grievance was not mentioned, it 
seems apparent that his actions were punitive 
to some degree, and surely his estranged wife 
understood this as well. In a case in New York 
City, one resulting in two arrests for burglary, 
two black women barged into the home of an 
elderly white woman at midnight to confront 
her because earlier in the day she had re- 
monstrated with their children for throwing 
rocks at her window (Vera Institute, 1977:88). 

A crime may also be committed against a par- 

ticular individual to express the disapproval of 
a larger number of people, such as a neighbor- 
hood or community, as is illustrated by the 
report of a former burglar: who notes in his 


autobiography that early in his career he.. 


selected his victims partly. on moralistic 
grounds: 


We always tried to get the dude that the 
neighbors didn’t like too much or the guy 
that was hard on the people who lived in the 
neighborhood. . . . I like to think that all the 
places we robbed, that we broke into, was 
kind of like the bad guys. (Allen, 1977:39—40) 


It should be clear, however, that the victims of 
moralistic crime may be entirely unaware of 
why they have been selected, especially when 
the offender is unknown. Such crimes may 
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therefore be understood as secret social con- 
trol (compare Becker, 1963:20). 

Another possible mode of self-help is rob- 
bery, or theft involving violence. Thus, in New 
York City, where over one-third of the people 
arrested for robbery are acquainted with their 
Victims, the crime often arises from a quarrel 
over money (Vera Institute, .1977:65-71). In 
one case, for example, a woman reported that 
her sister and her sister's boyfriend had taken 
her purse and $40 ‘after assaulting her and 
threatening to kill her baby, but she later ex- 
plained that this had arisen from a misunder- 
standing: The boyfriend wanted reimburse- 
ment for a baby carriage that he had bought for 
her, whereas she thought it.had been a gift 
(Vera Institute, 1977:69-70). It seems, in fact, 
that in many instances robbery is a form of 
debt collection and an alternative to law. The 
same applies to embezzlement, though it may - 
also simply express disapproval of the ‘em- 
ployer who is victimized (see Cressey, 
1953:57—59,. 63—66). 

Conduct known as vandalism, or malicious 
destruction of property, proves to be a form of 


- social control in many cases as well. Far from 
being merely “malicious, 
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non-utilitarian,” or 
“negativistic,” with “no purpose, no rhyme, no 
reason” (Cohen, 1955:25—30, including quoted 
material in note 4), much vandalism in modern 
society is similar to the moralistic destruction 
of crops, animals, and other valuables in 
traditional societies. But whereas, say, a Plains 
Indian might kill a horse, a modern agent of 
justice might damage the offender's auto- 
mobile. Thus, in one American neighborhood 
where parking spaces on the street are scarce, 
the residents have evolved their own distribu- 


‘tion system, with its own customary rules and 


enforcement procedures. In the winter, one 
such rule is that whoever shovels the snow 
from a parking space is its “owner,” and per- 
sistent Violators may find that their automobile 


“has been spraypainted or otherwise abused 
_ (Thomas-Buckle and Buckle, 1982:84, 86-87). 


Vandalism may also be reciprocated in a feud- 
like.pattern of mutual destruction: In one case 
in a northeastern city, a young man found that 
someone had broken the radio antenna on his 
automobile, learned from'some children who 
had done it, and thereupon proceeded to slash 
the tires of the offender's automobile (Merry, 
1981: 179). 

Business places a dwellings may be dam- 
aged to punish their owners or inhabitants. Ar- 
son, or burning, has a long history of this kind 
(see, e.g., Hanawalt, 1979:90-91). Less severe 
sanctions, however, are far more frequent. Ina 
case occurring in a suburb of New York City, 
for example, a young man drove his car. across 


_someone’s lawn during a quarrel, and in an- 
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other incident in the same community several 
young men spraypainted parts of an older 
man’s house in the middle of the night because 


. he had called the police to disperse them when. 


they were sitting in their cars drinking beer and 
listening to music (Baumgartner, forthcoming). 
If ali of the facts were known, then, it seems 
likely that much seemingly senseless and ran- 
dom vandalism would prove to be retaliation 
by young people against adults (see Greenberg, 
1977:202—204). Some -may even be done by 
children on behalf of their parents, in a pattern 
analogous to that found among the Eskimos 
mentioned earlier (for a possible example, see 
Black, 1980: 167-68). If the parents themselves 
` are the, offenders, however, other strategies 
might be followed. Among the Tarahumara In- 


dians’ of ‘northern Mexico,-.. children with a- 
. grievance against their parents often ‘trun ` 


away” from home, staying with`an uncle or 
grandparent for a few days before returning 
(Fried, 1953:291). Qolla children have a similar 
custom, locally known as “‘losing themselves” 
(Bolton and Bolton, 1973:15—16). Modern chil- 
dren do this as well, though like vandalism it is 


commonly ‘regarded as a form of juvenile de- | 


linquency. 


Finally, it might be noted that the practice of: 


collective liability--whereby all of the people 


in‘a social category are held accountable for - 


the conduct of each of their fellows—occurs in 
modern as well as traditional societies. This is 
most apparent during a war, revolution, or riot, 
when anyone might suffer for the deeds of 
someone else, but during peaceful times too, 
seemingly random violence may often be un- 


derstood in the. same way. Today a police of- . 


ficer might become the victim of a surprise 
attack by a stranger, for example, because of 
the conduct of one or more fellow officers in 
the past. Seemingly random crime of other 
kinds may involve collective liability as well. 
Thus, for instance, a black rapist described his 
selection of white victims as a process of ven- 
geance against white people in general: 

‘It delighted me that I was defying and 

trampling upon the white man’s law, upon 

his system of values, and that I was defiling 


his women—and this point, I believe, was . 


the most satisfying to me because I was very 
_ resentful over the historical.fact of how the 

white man has used the black woman. I felt I 

was getting revenge. (Cleaver, 1968: 14) 


Similarly, a former burglar and robber re- - 


marked that he once selected his victims 
primarily from ‘a relatively affluent neighbor- 
hood, but not simply because this provided a 
chance of greater material gain: “I really dis- 
liked them people, ‘cause it seemed like they 
thought they was better ‘cause they had more” 
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` (Allen, 1977:32-33). People might be held col- 


lectively liable because. of their neighborhood, 
social class, race, or ethnicity. Crime by young 
people against adult strangers may also have 
this logic in some cases“ All adults might be 
held liable for the conduct of those known per- 
sonally, such as police, teachers, and parents.® 
Among young people themselves, particularly 
in large American cities, rival “gangs” may 
engage in episodic violence resembling the 
feud in traditional settings, where each 
member of a feuding group is liable—to injury 
or even death—for the conduct of the other. 
members (see, e.g., Yablonsky, 1962). A sig- 
nificant amount of crime in modern society’. 
may even resemble what anthropologists: de- 
scribe as ‘‘raiding,” a kind of predatory be- 
havior often directed at people collectively de- . 
fined as deserving of revenge (see, e.g., Sweet, - 
1965; Schneider, 1971:4). And some might : 
properly be construed as. “banditry” since it 
seems to be a kind of primitive rebellion by. 
those at the bottom of society against their 
social superiors (see Hobsbawm, 1969). In 
short, although miuch crime in modern society 
directly and unambiguously expresses a griev- 
ance by one person against another, this may 
be only the most visible portion of a much 


broader picnomenon: 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


When a moralistic crime is handled by the 
police or prosecuted in court, the official defi- 
nition of the event is. drastically different from 
that of the people involved, particularly from 
that of the alleged offender: In the case of a 
husband who shoots his wife’s lover, -for 
example, the definition of who is the offender 


and who is the victim is reversed: The wife’s. . | 


lover is defined as the victim, even though he 


was shot because of an offense he committed . - 
` against the woman’s husband. Moreover, the - 


lover’s offense is precisely the kind for which . 
violent social control—by the husband—is 
viewed as acceptable and appropriate, if not. 
obligatory, tn numerous tribal and other 
traditional societies. Even in modern society, it 


6 It might be added that subpopulations such as 
women, old people, and the poor may be particularly 
vulnerable to vengeance of this kind. Seen-in cross- 
cultural perspective, this is not inconsistent with 
systems of collective liability. In some tribal - 
societies, for example, retaliation may be taken 


- against those who are physically less dangerous, 


such as women and children, and against those who 
are iess likely to be revenged, such as social isolates — 
and visitors-(e.g., Koch, 1974:132—54). On the other 
hand, a “code of honor” may govern revenge and 
limit it, for instance, to adult males able to defend 
themselves (e.g., Hasluck, 1954: Ch.24): - 
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might be said that the husband is charged with 
violating the criminal law because he enforced 
his rights in what many regard as the custom- 
ary law of marriage. The victim thus becomes 
the offender, and vice versa. The state prose- 
cutes the case in its own name, while the origi- 
nal offender against morality (if alive) serves as 
a witness against the man he has victimized— 
surely a perverse proceeding from the 
standpoint of the defendant (compare Christie, 
1977). It is also enlightening in this regard to 
consider criminal cases arising from quarrels 
and fights, where each party has a grievance 
-against the other. Here the state often imposes 
the categories of offender and victim upon 
people who were contesting the proper appli- 
cation of these labels: during the altercation in 
question. Whether there was originally a 
cross-complaint or not, however, in all of these 
cases the state defines someone with a griev- 
ance as a criminal. The offense lies in how the 
grievance was pursued. The crime is self-help. 

It should be apparent from much of the 
foregoing that in modern society the state has 
only theoretically achieved a monopoly over 
the legitimate use of violence (compare, e.g., 
Weber, [1919] 1958:78; Elias, [1939] 
1978:201-202). In reality, violence flourishes 
(particularly in modern America), and most of 
it involves ordinary citizens who seemingly 
view their conduct as a perfectly legitimate 
exercise of social control. It might therefore be 
observed that the struggle between law and 
self-help in the West did not end in the Middle 
Ages, as legal historians claim (e.g., Pollock 
and Maitland, [1898] 1968: Vol. 2, 574; Pound, 
1921:139-40; see also Hobhouse, 1906: Ch.3). 
It continues.” Many people still “take the law 
into their own hands.” They seem to view their 
grievances as their own business, not that of 
the police or other officials, and resent the 
intrusion of law (see Matza, 1964: Ch.5). They 
seem determined to have justice done, even if 
this means that they will be defined as crimi- 
. nals. Those who commit murder, for example, 


7 The struggle, however, was once vastly more 
rancorous and spectacular, in many cases involving 
open confrontations between those engaging in self- 
help—along with their supporters—and the au- 
thorities who regarded their conduct as criminal. In 
medieval England, for example, a prisoner’s friends 
might forcibly seize him from the sheriff, and in some 
instances armed bands violently challenged the au- 
thorities in the courtroom itself (see, e.g., Pike, 
1873:257—58). 

8 It has been suggested that offenders often con- 
demn their victims merely in order to “neutralize” 
their own feelings of guilt (Sykes and Matza, 
1957:668). By contrast, the argument here is that in 
many cases condemnations of this kind may be au- 
thentic. Some criminals may be telling the truth. 
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often appear to be resigned to their fate at the 
hands of the authorities; many wait patiently 
for the police to arrive; some even call to re- 
port their own crimes (see generally 
Lundsgaarde, 1977). In cases of this kind, in- 
deed, the individuals involved might arguably 
be regarded as martyrs. Not unlike workers 
who violate a prohibition to strike—knowing 
they will go to jail—or others who defy the law 
on grounds of principle, they do what they 
think is right, and willingly suffer the conse- 
quences. 


Deterrence and Self-Help 


To the degree that people feel morally obli- 
gated to commit crimes, it would seem that the 
capacity of the criminal law to discourage 
them—its so-called deterrent effect—must be 
weakened. For example, homicides committed 
as a form of capital punishment would seem to 
be more difficult to deter than those committed 
entirely in pursuit of personel gain (on the de- 
terrability of the latter, see Chambliss, 1967). 
This is not to deny that moralistic homicide can - 
be discouraged to some extent. In fact, one 
former resident of Harlem has noted that the 
inhabitants of that unusually violent area ap- 
pear to debate in their own minds whether or 
not moralistic homicide is ultimately worth its 
legal consequences: 


I think everybody was curious about 
whether or not it was worth it to kill some- 
body and save your name or your masculin- 
ity, defend whatever it was that had been 
offended—whether it was you or your 
woman or somebody in your family. (Brown, 
1965:220) 


He adds that during his years in Harlem this 
question loomed especially large whenever 
anyone was executed in prison (Brown, 
1965:220). That the desirability of killing an- 
other person is entertained at all is remarkable, 
however, particularly when the death penalty 
is believed to be a possible result (a belief that 
appears to be Jargely unfounded—see below). 
Furthermore, since other crimes of self-help 
carry fewer risks of a legal nature, they should 
be even harder to discourage than homicide. In 
any event, a theory of deterrence surely should 
recognize that the power of punishment to 
deter crime partly depends upon whether a 
given crime is itself a form of social control (for 
other relevant variables see, e.g., Andenaes, © 
1966; Chambliss, 1967; Zimring, 1971). 

A related question is the extent to which 
victimization’ are deterred by self-help rather 
than-——or in addition to—law. Although many 
citizens are entirely dependent upon legal offi- 
cials such as the police to handle criminal of- 
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fenders, others are prepared to protect them- 
selves and their associates by any means at 
their disposal, including violence. It is well 
known among potential predators in one 


American neighborhood, for example, that a- 
number of the residents would be dangerous to’ 


victimize, in some cases because they enjoy 
the protection of family members who act as 
their champions (see Merry, 1981:178—79). 
Such people are left alone. Entire segments of 
a community may also be avoided from fear of 
retaliation. For example, for this reason some 
thieves and robbers may avoid the poor: “One 
of the most dangerous things in the -world is to 
steal from. poor people. ... When you steal 
from the poor, you gamble with your life” 
(Brown, 1965:214; see also Allen, 1977; 50-52). 
Moreover, since the deterrent effect of social 
control generally increases with its severity 
(see Zimring, 1971:83-90, for qualifications), it 
should be noted that self-help is often more 
severe than law. Thus, a-burglar or robber 
might be executed by his intended victim, 
though burglary and robbery are generally not 
capital crimes in modern codes of law. Ac- 
cordingly, to the degree that self-help is effec- 
tively repressed by the ‘state, crime of other 
kinds might correspondingly increase. Among 
the Gusii of Kenya, for instance; rape dramat- 
ically increased after the British prohibited 
traditional violence against. strangers— 
potential rapists—and, when a rape occurred, 
violence against the offender and possibly his 
relatives (Le Vine, 1959: 476-77). ? Perhaps 
some of the predatory crime in modern society 
is similarly a result of a decline in self-help. 


The Processing of Self-Help 


Even while the ancient struggle between law 
and self-help continues, the response of legal 
officials to those handling their own grievances 
by force and violence is not nearly so severe as 
might be supposed. In fact, crimes of self-help 
are often handled with comparative leniency. 
An extreme of this pattern was seen histori- 
cally, for example, in the generous application 


°” It appears that predatory behavior within tribal 
and peasant villages is often effectively deterred by 


the threat of self-help. This was the impression, for | 


example, of an anthropologist who studied the Nuer 
of the Sudan: “It is the knowledge that a Nuer is 
brave and will stand up against aggression and en- 
force his rights by club and spear that ensures re- 
spect for person and property” (Evans-Pritchard, 
1940:171). Why people in any society refrain from 
victimizing their fellows raises difficult questions of 
motivation, however, and lies beyond the scope of 
the presént discussion- 
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of the concept of “self-defense” to justify 
homicide—otherwise by law a capital 
offense—in medieval: England: In cases in 
which a killing involved social control, it ap- 
pears that juries routinely avoided a conviction 
by fabricating a version of the incident in which 
the victim had first attacked the defendant, 
forcing him to resist with violence in order to ` 
save his own life (Green, 1976:428—36). . 

Likewise, in more recent cénturies European 
authorities and juries have generally been re- 


‘Juctant to.enforce laws against duelling (see. 


Baldick, 1965: Chs.4~7; Andrew, 1980). Ear- 
lier in the present century, the same applied to 
the handling of so-called lynchings in the. 
American South—executions carried out: by a 
group of private citizens, usually against a 
black man believed to have victimized a white.. 
Typically no one was arrested, much less pros- 
ecùted or punished, though the killers fre- 
quently were well known and readily available 
(see, e.g., Raper, 1933). Today, much violent 
self-help is still tolerated by American officials 


` and juries. Incidents that a lawyer would nor- 


mally classify as felonious assault, for 
example—involving severe bodily i injury or the 

threat thereof—are unlikely to result in arrest if 
the offender and victim are intimately related. 
(Black, 1980:180—85; see also Black, 
1971: 1097-98). Where an arrest is made, proś- 
ecution and conviction are far less likely when: 
the offense entails an element of self-heip. 

Thus, in Houston, people whom the police ar- 
rest for homicide are often released without 
prosecution, and in many cases this seems to 


_ be related to the moralistic nature of the killing. 


In 1969, 40 percent of those arrested for killing 
a relative (such as a spouse or sibling) were 
released without prosecution, and the same 
applied to 37 percent of those arrested for kill- 
ing a friend or other associate and to 24 per- | 
cent of those arrested for killing a stranger 
(Lundsgaarde, 1977:2322). And offenses that do 
initially result in prosecution are likely to be 
abandoned or dismissed at a later point in the | 
process when self-help is involved, such as - 
when a burglary or robbery is committed in 
order to collect an unpaid debt (see, e.g., Vera 
Institute; 1977:69-70, 87-88). At every stage, 
then, crimes of self-help often réceive a degree 
of immunity from law (but see below). 

If the capacity of law to deter crimes of self- 
help is weak in the first place; surely this le- 
niency, insofar as it is known among the popu- 
lation, makes it weaker still. But it might be . 
wondered why so much self-help occurs in a 
society such. as’ modem America. Why do so ` 
many people criminally pursue their own 
grievances in a society where law is developed 
to such a high degree? Why, in particular, are < 
they so violent? 


CRIME. AS SOCIAL CONTROL 
The Theory of Self-Help 


Several centuries ago, Thomas Hobbes argued 


that without a sovereign state—without law—a 
“war of every one against every one” would 
prevail, and life would be “‘solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish, and short” [1651] 1962:100). 
., Many stateless societies have since been 
observed by anthropologists, -however, and 
' Hobbes’s theory has proven to be somewhat 
overstated: Life without law does not appear to 
be nearly as precarious as he believed (see, 
e.g., Middleton and Tait, [1958] 1970; Mac- 
Cormack, 1976; Roberts, 1979). Even so, the 
idea that violence is associated with stateless- 
ness still enjoys considerable support. With 
various refinements and qualifications, an ab- 
sence of state authority has been used to ex- 
plain high levels of violence in settings as di- 
verse ‘as the highlands of New Guinea (Koch, 
‘1974: Ch.7), Lake Titicaca in the Andes (Bol- 
ton, 1970:1216), and western Sicily (Blok, 
1974:210—12).1° It has also been used to explain 
war and other violent self-help in international 
relations (e.g., Hoffmann, 1968; Koch, 
1974: 173-75). A version of the same approach 
may be relevant to an understanding of self- 
help in modern society. 


Hobbesian theory would lead us to expect 


more violence and other crimes of self-help in 


those contemporary settings where law— 
governmental social control—is least devel- 
oped, and, indeed, this appears to fit the 
facts: Crimes of self-help are more likely. where 
law is less available. This is most apparent 
where legal protection is withheld as a matter 
of public policy; such as where a contract vio- 
lates the law. A gambling debt is not legally 
enforceable, for example, and the same applies 
to transactions in illicit narcotics, prostitution, 
stolen goods, and the like. Perhaps for this 
reason many underworld businesses find it 
necessary to maintain, in effect, their own 
police, such as the‘ ‘strong-arms” of illegal loan 


operations and the “pimps” who oversee the ~ 


work of prostitutes (see, e. g., Allen, 1977: 100). 
Furthermore, it appears that social control 
within settings of this kind is ey violent 
(but. see Reuter, 1983). l 

Law is unavailable, or relatively so, in 


- many other modern settings as well, though not - 


necessarily as a matter of public policy. ‘A 
teenager with a grievance against an adult, for 
example, will generally be ignored or even rep- 
rimanded by the police (Black, 1980: 152-55). 


10 A cross-cultural survey of 50 societies shows 
‘that those’ with the least “political integration”— 
which means, inter alia, those without a state—are 
the most likely to have “coercive self-help” as their 
dominant mode of conflict management’ (Koch and 
ee 1976: 454-55). 
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Lower-status people of all kinds—blacks and 
other minorities, the poor, the homeless— 
enjoy less legal protection, especially when 
they have complaints against their social 
superiors, but also when conflict erupts among 
themselves (see Black, 1976: Chs.2-6). To the 
police and other authorities the problems of 
these people seem less serious, their injuries 
less severe, their honor less important.!! A 
fight or quarrel among them may even be 
viewed as itself a ‘‘disturbance of the peace,” 
an offense in its own right, regardless of the 
issues dividing the parties (see Black ‘and 
Baumgartner, 1983: forthcoming). People in 
intimate relationships, too, such as members of 
the same family or household, find that legal 
officials are relatively unconcerned about their 
conflicts, particularly if they occur in private 
and do not disturb anyone else (see Black, 
1976:40—44; 1980: Ch.5).'? In all of these set- 
tings neglected by law, crimes of self-help are 
comparatively common. There are, so to 
speak, stateless locations in a society such as 
modern America, and in them the Hobbesian 
theory appears to have some validity.'3 


. H It should also be recognized that people in these 


_settings are relatively unlikely to bring their griev- 


ances to legal officials in the first place. For instance, 
it would not occur to most teenagers to call the police 


_about an adult, and the same generally applies when 


someone has a grievance against an intimate such as 
a spouse or friend (but see Black, 1980: Ch.5, espe- 
cially 124-28). It might even be said that many 
people choose statelessness as a way of life. This 


, pattern presumably undermines -still further the ca- 
`- pacity of law to deter crimes of self-help. 


12 To a degree, self-help may function—whether 
by design or not—as a mechanism through which law `- 
is mobilized among those who might otherwise be 
ignored. In at least one tribal society, the Meta’ of 
the Cameroon, it appears that violence was con- 
sciously employed as a technique of this kind: Vil- 
lage elders were empowered to arbitrate disputes 
only if the parties became violent, and so it was not 
uncommon for people to initiate a fight in order to 
assure a hearing of their case (Dillon, 1980:664). 
Children in many societies seem to use the same 
technique to mobilize adults. In some. instances, 
violence in modern society may similarly serve as a 
cry for help from‘ people who are less capable of 
attracting legal attention without it. Reports of vio- 
lence occasionally may even be fabricated in order to 
assure that the police will handle cases that the call 
ers fear—possibly with justification—would other- 
wise be dismissed as trivial (for a likely example, see 
Black, 1980:151). But then, as noted earlier, the 
‘police are likely to respond with indifference any- 
way 

» It might be added that the opposite of stateless- 
ness can occur as well, with opposite results: The 
availability of law can be extended to such a degree 
that it almost entirely displaces self-help. People can 
become, so dependent upon law that they are unwill- 
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Before closing, it is possible to specify the 
relationship between law and self-help more 
precisely. The likelihood of self-help is not 
merely a function of the availability of iaw, 
and, moreover, crimes of self-help are not al- 
ways handled lentently by legal officials. Dif- 
ferent locations and directions in social space 
, have different patterns. In other words, the 
relationship between law and self-help depends 
upon who has a grievance against whom. 

Four patterns can be identified: First, law 
may be relatively unavailable both to those 
with grievances and to those who are the ob- 
jects of self-help, as when people of low status 
and people who are intimate have conflicts 
with each other (on the distribution of law, see 
generally Black, 1976). This pattern has been 
emphasized above. Secondly, law may be rel- 
atively unavailable to those with grievances in 
- comparison to those who have offended them: 
Should the former employ self-help, they may 
therefore be vulnerable to harsh treatment by 
legal officials. This is the situation of people 
with a grievance against a social. superior, such 
as a teenager with a grievance against an adult, 
and may help to explain why they tend to de- 
velop their own techniques of social control, 
including, for instance, covert retaliation, 
self-destruction, and flight (see Baumgartner, 
1983). Those with grievances against a social 
inferior illustrate a third pattern: Law is readily 
available to them, but not to those against 
‘-whom they might. employ self-help. In this 
situation, the aggrieved party seemingly has a 
choice of law or self-help. A man might easily 
obtain legal help against his teenaged son, for 
example, but if he simply beats the boy 
instead—a kind of self-help—-he is unlikely to 


be handled with severity by the police or other 


officials (see Black, 1980:152-55). The fourth 
possibility, where law is readily available both 
to those with grievances-and to those who have 
offended them, is seen where people of: high 


status, and also people who are strangers, have 


conflicts with each other. Here self-help seems 
to be’relatively infrequent. In sum, law and 


ing to handle their own grievances. It appears, in 


fact, that this extreme is almost reached by so-called. 


totalitarian societies, such as the Soviet Union under 
Stalin or Germany under Hitler, where the state in- 
sinuates itself throughout the population by actively 
encouraging citizens to make use of its coercive ap- 
paratus however they see fit. Since apparently nearly 
anyone can have nearly anyone else sent to prison, 
each person is dangerous to others, and yet vulnera- 
ble to them at the same time (see Gross, 1983). The 
result seems almost what Hobbes called a ‘‘war of 
every one against every one,” but within the frame- 
work.of a state. Under these conditions, self-help 
tends 9 wither away. / 
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self-help are unevenly distributed across social 
space, and each is relevant to the behavior of 
the other.’4 


CONCLUSION 


The approach taken in this paper departs radi- 

cally from traditional criminology (as seen, ' 
e.g., in Cohen, 1955; Miller, 1958; Cloward and 
Ohlin, 1960; Sutherland and Cressey; 1960). 
Indeed, the approach taken here is, strictly 
speaking, not criminological at all, since it ig- 
nores.whatever might be distinctive to crime as: 
such (including, for example, how criminals 
differ from other people or how their behavior’ ` 
differs from that which is not prohibited). In- 
stead it draws attention to a dimension of many 


crimes that is usually viewed as.a totally. 


different—even opposité—phenomenon, -. 
namely, social control.’ Crime often expresses 
a grievance. This implies that many crimes 
- belong to the same family as gossip, ridicule, 

vengeance, punishment, and law itself. It also 
implies that to a significant degree we may 
predict and explain crime with a sociological 
theory of social control, specifically a theory of 
self-help. Beyond this, it might be worthwhile 
to contemplate what else crime has in common 
with conduct of other kinds. As remarked ear- 
lier (in note 4), for instance, some crime may 
be understood as economic behavior, and 
some as recreation. In other words, for certain 
theoretical purposes we might usefully i ignore 
the fact that crime is criminal at all.’5 The 
criminality of crime is defined by law, and. 
therefore falis within the jurisdiction of a com- 
pletely different theory (see especially Black, 
1976). 


14 It should also be understood that other. condi- 
tions besides the availability of law are’relevant to 
the incidence of self-help in each of its various man- ` 
ifestations. After all, no effort has been made here to. 
develop a comprehensive theory of self-help. The 
analysis has been intended merely to indicate the - 
relevance of such a theory and to offer a single for- 
mulation that it might include. Furthermore, it 
should be clear that despite the emphasis upon con- 
temporary society in the present discussion, a 
sociological theory of self-help would ideally apply 


tó all instances of this phenomenon, traditional as 


well as modern. ‘ 
IS This is not to deny that the definition of conduct ` 
as criminal may be relevant to its form and fre- 
quericy. Even so, a given category of crime may 
share more with particular kinds of noncriminal con- 
duct than with other crime. The use of illicit drugs is 
seemingly more similar to the legal consumption of 
alcoholic beverages than to robbery or rape, for 
example, and extortion is seemingly closer to the 
practices of many landlords, physicians, and corpo- 
rations than to vandalism, trespassing, or treason. 
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`. From a national NORC sample, two hypotheses are tested that link combinations of 
race and gender with sex-role outlooks: i} black males will be more sex-role 
traditional in outlook than white males and 2) black females will be more sex-role 
feminist than white females. These hypotheses are developed from a multiple 
hierarchy approach to stratification: intersections of race and gender create unique 
social aggregates, the life chances and experiences of which assume patterns that 
cannot be anticipated by simply adding-the effects of race to these of gender. It is - 
found that black males are more traditional in sex-role outlook than white males, 


_especially so among those identifying themselves as middle class. However, black 
females are not consistently more feminist in sex-role outlook than white females. 


. Interpretations for these findings are discussed. . 


$ 


| INTRODUCTION 


In the climate of women’s liberation, the equal ` 
‘Tights amendment, and the ascendance of some 
women into political and business positions 
formerly dominated by men, there has been a 
special interest, in the last decade, in new defi- 
nitions of women’s roles. The study of sex-role 
outlooks represents one important way of 
gauging the overall degree of sexual inequality 
in a society. Sex-role attitudes and beliefs pro- 
vide the cultural-ideological context in which 
relations between the sexes are acted out. 
` Conflict between the sexes and upward mobil- 
ity for women in the class structure are more 
likely to occur when traditional sex-roles are 
challenged. 

Despite numerous studies on sex-role atti- 
tudes in the last decade, comparative sex-role 
research on blacks and whites has been far less 


common. One would expect that attitudes - 


` toward changing roles of women would con- 
tinue to be profoundly affected by past and - 
‘current racial oppression. However, compari- 
sons of sex-role outlooks of black and white 
’ women have produced inconsistent, even con- 
tradictory findings (Ladner, 1971; Weitzman, 
1979; Gump, 1975). Moreover, almost com- 
` pletely absent is comparative information on 
the outlooks of black and white men toward 
changing women’s sex-roles. This lack of focus 
on the attitudes of men toward women’s roles 
is a prominent omission in the literature. The 
Black Nationalism of the 1960s and early 1970s 
often involved an emphasis on black masculin- 
ity: black men need to take charge of their 
families, protect their women from white male 


* Direct all correspondence to: H. Edward 
Ransford and Jon Miller, Department of Sociology, 
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sexual exploitation, and take on positions of `. 
- leadership and power in the black community - 
and the larger society (Staples, 1973). We 
know very little about the effects of this “new” - 
black masculinity ideology on the sex-role- 
outlooks of black males. 

This study attempts to address some of these 
omissions and inconsistencies by comparing 
black and white women and black and white 
men of different socioeconomic levels on a 
number of measures cf feminist sex-role out- 
look. It is hypothesized that. black females will 
be more sex-role feminist in outlook than white 
females and that black males will be more sex- 
role traditional in outlook than white males. A - 
multiple hierarchy stratification approach pro- 
vides a general conceptual background for 


‘these expectations (Jeffries and Ransford, 


1980; Lenski, 1966; Gordon, 1964). According 
to this ‘view, socioeconomic status, ethnicity/ 


race and gender are somewhat separate hierar- `- 


chies, each affecting the distribution of power, 
privilege and prestige. Jeffries and Ransford | 
(1980:265—93) argue that more accurate pre- 
dictions and a fuller theoretical understanding 
often result from a consideration of the intersec- 
tions or joint effects of SES, race and sex. - 
These intersections of status positions repre- 
sent unique social spaces within which persons 
construct explanations of reality. We maintain 
specifically that: the intersection of race and 
gender will create unique aggregates which 
might be called “‘ethgenders,”’ the life chances 
and experiences of which assume patterns that 
cannot be anticipated simply by adding the ef- 
fects of race to those of gender. Further, we 
argue that the joint effects of race and gender 
will lead to distinctive sex-role outlooks.! 


-1 The notion of “ethgender” is somewhat akin to 
Gordon's “ethclass” (Gordon; 1964), but it does not . 
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Black women, for example, who are in a sub- 
ordinate position on two stratification hierar- 
chies -(race and gender) are expected to be 
quite distinct in their outlooks from white 
women. Moreover, the literature which we will 
review points to the likelihood that the dif- 
ferences in sex-role outlook between black and 
white men and black and white women are 
likely to be especially pronounced at particular 
points in the class structure. In short, combi- 
nations of race, gender and class will be ex- 
amined in this paper with the expectation of 
more fully explaining differences and 
similarities in sex-role outlooks. Past research 
and theoretical rationales guide us most im- 
mediately to two paired comparisons: dif- 
ferences in sex-rolé outlooks between black 
females and white females, and differences in 
outlook between black males and white males. 


Black Females Compared with White Females 


A number of writings suggest a unique tradition 
for the black female, one that evolved out of 
slavery and race-sex discrimination: 

1) Historically, American plantation slavery 
made no distinction between the work roles of 
men and women. The weak, soft, delicate 
image of white women during this period (and 
to some extent currently) did not apply to black 
women. “Instead of being viewed as too weak 
to work out of doors, black women were most 
likely thought of as strong and as bearers of 
heavy burdens” (King, 1975:121). In the post- 
slavery period black men faced extreme job 
discrimination in the market place and were 
unable to provide for the economic well-being 
of their families. The black working woman 
was essential to the survival of the family. 
Black women, then, have historically worked 
longer, harder, and made a more significant 
economic contribution to the household than 
have white women, The model of the 
hardworking black female that can be traced to 
a slavery heritage is reinforced in current 
times. 

2) Ghetto life requires a special kind of sex- 
role socialization that emphasizes indepen- 


refer as clearly to a ‘bounded social interaction 
reality. On the other hand, it is more than just a set of 
statistical aggregates. Black men and women have- 
experienced powerful historical circumstances that 
affect their gender and racial identities. In particular, 
black females have increasingly come together in 
caucuses and special gatherings to define their goals 
and programs within a minority group .context 
(Nieto, 1974). For our purposes, ethgender lies con- 
ceptually somewhere between Gordon’s idea of eth- 
class and a mere statistical category. We therefore 
prefer the term ethgender to a neutral term such as 
“race-gender” category. 
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dence and self-reliance for black women. Joyce 
Ladner presents a persuasive case for this in- 
dependence model based on open-ended qual- 
itative interviews of young black adolescent 
women (Ladner, 1971). The young women in 
Ladner’s sample expressed the need to be 
self-reliant and not dependent on a man for 
support. Ladner suggests that the female em- 
phasis on hard work and economic self- 
sufficiency has persisted because black males 
continue to face job market discrimination and 
welfare discrimination (welfare disincentives 
which lead to absence from the household). 
Very young black girls initially speak of a 
Prince Charming supporter and protector, but 
as they grow older they become more skeptical 
of marriage and more skeptical of living their 
lives through the success or failure of a man. In 
general, Ladner notes that ghetto life requires 
aggressiveness and toughness. To survive, a 
black woman needs to be able to fend for her- 
self. A dependent, passive, middle-class 
housewife is almost unimaginable in this ghetto 
context (Ladner, 1971; Weitzman, 1979:174). 

From this discussion, one line of reasoning 


. would suggest that racial discrimination has 


forced black women to take on independence 
roles now idealized by the feminist movement. 
Thus, in one sense black women are “already - 
liberated” and should voice more consistent 
support for sex-role emancipation than white 
women. Based on this, it could be hypoth- 
esized that black women will be more likely to 
hold a feminist sex-role outlook involving: 1) 
rejection of negative: female stereotypes 
(women are excessively emotional, illogical, 
etc.); 2) rejection of the view that women are 
suited only for a homemaking role; and 3) sup- 
port of the view ‘that women can be just as 
capable as men in positions involving au- 
tonomy, such as positions of political lead- 
ership.? 

It should be noted that some studies have not 
supported these assertions. In two compara- 
tive studies of black and white college students 
(Hershey, 1978; Gump, 1975), black women 
are just as likely to hold traditional female 
stereotypes as white women. Similarly, Gurin 
and Gaylord (1976) find that black college 
women choose the same traditionally feminine 
occupations that white women do. Only in one 
recent study is there partial support for 
Ladner’s theme of self-reliance among black 
females. Epstein (1973) reports that some 


2 We are not hypothesizing that black women will 
be more sympathetic toward or active in the 
women’s liberation movement. Evidence suggests 
that they have viewed the women’s movement per se 
with suspicion and as irrelevant to their needs (King, 
1975). 
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highly successful black women have used their 
two negatively evaluated statuses as an im- 
petus for achievement. ` 

A multidimensional view of sex-role 
traditionalism may help to resolve these con- 
tradictory findings. Black women may be more 
independent and self-teliant than white women 
on some aspects of sex-role outlook and just as 


traditional as white women on others. With the . 


four measures of sex-role traditionalism used 
in this study (women’s place in the home, 
women working, and two items on women in 
political leadership positions), we can explore 
this possibility in our data. It is also true that 
the black women in ‘the surveys that question 
Ladner’s view. are college women and are, 
therefore, likély to come from middle-class 
households where there are special resources 
for educational attainment. They may not have 
been socialized to the same ghetto survival, 
self-reliance norms that Ladner found among 
lower-class adolescents (Weitzman, 1979:176). 

What is needed is a systematic comparison 
of black and white women’s sex-role attitudes 
with a large sample that allows for differentia- 
tion among lower and higher socioeconomic 
positions. The NORC sample employed in this 
study will allow us to make such comparisons. 


Drawing from the above literature review, our . 


working hypothesis is as follows: black women 
will be significantly more sex-role feminist than 


white women, especially so at lower points in 


the class structure. 


Black Males Compare with White Males 


Hannerz (1969), among others, has argued that 
black males have been denied the traditional 
avenues of masculine expression—economic 
success, career achievement, and upward mo- 
bility. In America the dominant cultural ‘pres- 
sure on the male is to be the major breadwin- 
ner. Yet, lower-class black males face both 
` race‘and class discrimination and have few op- 
portunities and resources to. be adequate 
breadwinners. The public welfare system 
further emphasizes the male’s economic inade- 
quacy by awarding funds to mothers rather 
than fathers and, in many states, paying funds 
only when the man is out of the home. Lower- 
class black: males have developed “ghetto- 
specific masculinity,’ Hannerz argues, as a 
creative adaptation to discrimination. Working 


with what is available to them, they have de- ` 


veloped a masculine role that provides an al- 
ternative source of dignity and self-respect, 
based on strong overt concerns with sexual 


exploits: toughness and ability to command re- 


spect, personal appearance with an emphasis 
on male clothing fashions, liquor consumption, 
and verbal ability (Hannerz, 1969:79). 
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The ghetto-specific. male role obviously has 
many qualities of sexual exploitation and 
dominance over females. It may also introduce 
tensions into a mariial relationship. If the wife - 
subscribes to the dominant model of husband 
as economic provider and faithful husband, but 
the male continues to act out ghetto-specific 
masculinity roles (drinking, gambling, ‘uncer- 
tain loans to friends, extramarital sex), the 
stage is set for conflict. In short, in both marital 
and nonmarital situations, ghetto-specific mas- 
culinity involves a male dominance 
ideology—an ideology that would not encour- 
age autonomy and independence for a woman: 

It should be noted that Hannerz’s thesis 


- makes sense only at the lower end of the class 


structure. Schematically: 


The combined impacts 
of race and class ~ 
discrimination 


lead to` ° 


inadequate resources to 
play economic provider, ` 
husband dominant role . 


lead to 


_ black males asserting 
alternative expres- 
sions of masculinity. 


But many research findings indicate that white 
lower-class males are also more traditional on 
the topic of sex-roles and male dominance 
(Komarovsky, 1962). To demonstrate empiri- 
cal support for the thesis of ghetto-specific 
masculinity, it must be shown that lower-class 
black males are significantly more traditional in 
sex-role outlook than lower-class white males, 
a demanding hypothesis indeed. 

At higher points in the class structure it 
could be argued that stably employed 
working-class and middle-class blacks have the 
economic resources to play the role of eco- 
nomic provider successfully and, therefore, 
have no need for ghetto-specific masculinity. 
From this view, there should be no difference 
in sex-role traditionalism between white males 
and black males at higher points in the socio- 
economic structure. Some recent evidence 
suggests, however, that black males may have 
a more traditional outlook regardless of SES 


position. The Black Power and Black 


Nationalist movements of the 1960s and early 
1970s represented a new assertion of black 
masculinity, and one that likely cut across the 
class hierarchy (Staples, 1973). Thus, Black 
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Muslims (Nation of Islam) note that black men, 
under slavery, could not protect their women 
from the sexual advances of the white master. 
The message is clear: black men must regain a 
leadership position and take control of their 
households’ (Essien-Udom, 1962). Moreover, 
the Islamic religion of the Black Muslims 
preached that it was normal and right for men 
to hold authority over women. Se a 
1973:1975).3 

As the Civil Rights and Black Power move- 
. ments took hold in the middle and late 1960s, 
' far more attention was paid to the liberation of 
black men than black women (Stone, 
1979:584). If the black male, in particular, has 
been disadvantaged by racial discrimination 
with its blend of white supremacy and male 
- dominance, then black rights has for some be- 
come tantamount to the need for greater male 
control and leadership in general. Murray 
(1975) points out that: “When the nationally 
known civil rights leader James Farmer ran for 
congress against Shirley Chisholm in 1968, his 
campaign literature stressed the need for a 
‘strong male image’ and a ‘man’s voice’ in 
Washington.” 

To, summarize, the abou discussion sup- 
ports the expectation that lower-class black 
_ males will be more sex-role traditional in out- 

look than lower-class. white males. However, 
at higher points in the socioeconomic 
structure, there are competing rationales. One 


view postulates-that at higher positions in the | 


SES structure, the difference between black 
males and white males on feminist outlook will 
be smaller (decline of ghetto-specific mascu- 
linity). The other view (reassertion of black 
masculinity during the Civil Rights and Black 
Power movements) suggests that black males 
will be more traditional than white males at all 


points in the socioeconomic structure. We will . 


explore these two possibilities in the data. 


Control Variables and the Interaction Model 


In addition ‘to the control for socioeconomic 
status, three other variables, highly relevant to 
sex-role outlooks, will be utilized in both the 
male and female analyses: mother’s labor force 
- participation, work status of the woman of the 
household, and age of the respondent. 


3 The “new” black masculinity of the 1960s and 
1970s may be a reaction against the theme of black 
female domination that has received so much em- 


phasis in the literature, the so-called matriarchy. The ` 


matriarchy may be a myth (Staples, 1970) and it has 
certainly been overstated (TenHouten, 1970). 
Nevertheless, it may have a symbolic reality as a 
stereotype and becuse of this, black males may feel a 
greater need to assert a male-in-control ideology.. 
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Respondents whose mothers were employed 
were directly exposed to a nontraditional fe- 
male role model, a model that should challenge 
stereotypes of women as dependent and pass- 
ive (e.g., see Vogel et al., 1970). Of special 
interest is the effect of the interaction of 
ethgender and mother’s work status on 
feminist outlook. If it hds been normative or 
expected historically that black women will be 
gainfully employed, then “working mother” as 
a variable should have less effect on liberaliz- 
ing the sex-role outlooks of black respondents 
than white respondents. . 

Similarly, a household in which the woman 
is employed brings constraints toward equality 
in roles between husband and wife. Household 
‘power derives, in part, from labor force par- 
ticipation (Blood and Wolfe, 1960). Again, we 
are interested in the effect on sex-role outlook 
of the interaction between female work status 
and ethgender. For example, if black males are 
more traditional than white males (as pre- 
dicted), is this so in wife-employed households 
as well as households i in which the wife does 
not work? 

Ethgender may i interact with age in the 
prediction of feminism. If black male 
traditionalism was. intensified by the Civil 
Rights and Black Power movements of the . 
1960s and early 1970s, then younger black re- 
spondents (18-30) who typically had a more 
active pacticipation in those movements may 
be especially traditional in outlook, given our 
1974—1978 sample time frame. 

Each of the above inquiries involves an in- 
teraction or specification mode of analysis: 
ethgender differences in feminist outlook need 
to be examined within successive categories of 
other variables. Accordingly, the basic empiri- 
cal question of this paper can now be stated as 
follows: In terms of their levels of feminism, 
are black men -significantly more traditional 
than white men, and black women significantly 
more feminist than white women, and dre these 
differences intensified, within certain categories 


of SES, employment status of the woman of 


the household, age, and labor force participa- 
tion of the mother? 


THE SAMPLE AND MEASUREMENT 
OF VARIABLES 


Sample 


Our data come from the National Opinion Re- 
search Center General Social Surveys. The 
NORC surveys are stratified, multistage, area 
probability samples of clusters of households 
in the Continental United States. Four samples 
(1974, °75, °77, ’78) that involved the same 
measures of feminist outlook were pooled to 
increase the case base for blacks. Following 
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- are the Ns for the four ethgender groups: white 
male = 2,397: white female = 2 920; black 
Male = 277: black female = 392. 


Measurement of Feminist Outlook | 


Four items were used to measure feminist 
outlook: 


1. Women should take care of running their 
homes and leave running the country up to 
men. Agree —— Disagree ____. 
2. Do you approve or disapprove of a mar- 
.ried woman earning money in business or 
` industry if she has a husband capable of sup- 
_ -porting her? Approve __-_. Disapprove — 
3. If your party. nominated a woman for 
president, would you vote for her if she were 
‘qualified for the job? Yes __. No n- 
: 4. Tell me if you agree or disagree with this 
. Statement: Most men are better suited emo- 
tionally for politics than are most women. 
Agree ____ Disagree ——— - 
For brevity we will refer to these items- as 
“feminism home,” “feminism work,” 


“feminism president,” and “feminism politics,” 


respectively. Intercorrelations among the 
items range from .19 to .54. Instead of com- 
. bining the measures into a scale, we prefer an 
item-by-item. analysis since we view each as a 
separate component of the feminist outlook. 
Item 1 measures “the woman’s place”; a con- 
centration on marriage, home, and children is 
the primary focus of female concern. Item 2 
measures favorability toward women working 
even if household income is adequate. It con- 
trols for the economic necessity of working, 


leaving a measure that more purely measures - 


desirability of women working. Item 3 can be 
seen as an index of favorable attitudes toward 
women in top leadership positions. Item 4 is 
‘another political question, but it also suggests 
an additional difference in masculine and 


feminine traits. The terminology ‘better suited ` 


emotionally” appears to be measuring sex-role 
stereotypes in which men are viewed as un- 
emotional and rational and women are viewed 
as emotional, sentimental, romantic and illogi- 
cal (Chafetz, 1974). Given our decision to treat 
these items separately, we are. dealing with 
four single-question scales of indeterminate re- 
liability and unknown validity, and the findings 
should be judged with this in mind. 


ore 


Measurement of Specification Variables 


Socioeconomic Variables. The following SES 
variables are included in the analysis: educa- 
tion, occupation, perception of present family 
income, subjective class identification, 
whether or not. the respondent has ever re- 
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ceived government aid such as welfare, and 
respondent’s perception of household income 
at the time he/she was 16. The latter measure 
should help to untangle time priority questions 
by demonstrating whether or not past class 
circumstances affect present attitudes on sex- 
role feminism. 

Mother's Labor Force Participation. An 
index was constructed from two questions on 
the NORC survey: 


1. Did your mother ever work for pay as long 


as a year-after she was married? Yes — No . 
__. If yes, 
2. Did she work for as long as a year around 
the time when you were 16? Yes ____ No 


seonnsmasimnronnene È 


We argue that a strong impact toward femininst 
outlook was in effectif the respondent ‘had a 
working mother and, in addition, one who 
worked when the respondent was 16 (score of 
3). Our reasoning is that a working mother may 
especially have an impact if she was working 
during the respondent’s teenage years, at a 
time when the young person was focusing: his 
or her own career goals. Medium impact was 
expected if the.mother worked, but not when 
the respondent was 16 (score of 2); and low 
impact was anticipated if the mother never 
worked as long as a year (score of 1). 

Female Employment Status. Whereas 
mother’s labor force participation reflects past 
household experiences that may affect present 
sex-role outlook, female employment status 
deals with the present circumstances of the 
household. In the case of males, spouse’s 
working status is the measure, whereas for fe- 
male respondents, her own working status is 
the measure. Though they are separate vari- 
ables, both record. the presenee of a WOrKINS 
woman in the household. 


FINDINGS 
Black Females versus White Females 


Overall, the data do not support the thesis that l 
black females are more sex-role feminist in 
outlook than white females. The black female 
response is within a few percentage points of 


the white female response on all four items and 


none of the differences was statistically signifi- 
cant. On the item dealing with political partici- 
pation by women, 51 percent of the white 
women and 56 percent of the black women 
rejected the view that women are emotionally 
unsuited for politics. (Note that this means that 
almost half of both groups endorsed the 
traditional response on this item.) Seventy-one 
percent of the whites and 69 percent of the 
blacks endorsed the idea of women working, 
while 79 percent of the whites and 82 percent of 
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the blacks reacted favorably to the idea of a 
qualified woman president. Finally, 65 percent 
of the white females and 63 percent of the black 
females rejected the idea that women should 
take care of running the home and leave run- 
ning the country up to men. 

The pattern of no difference between black 
and white females does not change when con- 
trols for social class, work status, socializa- 
- tion, and age are introduced. A separate re- 
gression analysis for women was performed 
involving these variables plus a dummy for 
race (0 = white; 1 = black). 

Comparing the relative sizes of the Betas in 
Table 1A, note that education and age are the 
strongest predictors of feminist- outlook, but 
effects are also apparent for mother’s employ- 
ment, government aid, and employment status 
of the woman in the household. By contrast, 
race did not approach statistical significance 
for any of the feminism variables. It is of 
course possible that a difference between black 
and white females would emerge within some 
category of the SES, employment, or age vari- 
ables. This will be examined in the section of 
the paper below that deals with interaction ef- 
fects. However, at this juncture it can be stated 
that for women there is a clear pattern of 
nonassociation between race and feminist 
outlook. 


Black Males versus White Males 
We have just shown that black females are not 


significantly more feminist in outlook than. 


white females. But black males are signifi- 
cantly more traditional than white males, espe- 
cially on the first item, dealing with the 
woman’s place in the home, and the fourth 
item, dealing with the emotional suitability of 


women in politics. Emphasizing the traditional 


side, 49 percent of the black males agreed that 
woman’s place is in the home, compared to 


only 33 percent of the white men (p<.001). . 


Sixty percent of black males agreed that 
women are emotionally unsuited for politics, 
versus 44 percent of white males (p<.001). On 
the remaining two items, 37 percent of the 
black men rejected the idea of women working, 
compared to 31 percent of the white men 
(p<.05); and 24 percent of the blacks would not 
vote for a qualified woman for president, com- 
pared to 17 percent of the whites (p<.01). This 
pattern of results was corroborated by, the re- 
gression analysis in Table 1B, which again used 
race (white = 0; black = 1), female employ- 
ment, mother’s labor force participation, age, 
and the SES measures as regressors. Race had 
a significant effect on feminism, net of all the 
other independent variables, but only on items 
‘l and 4 dealing with the woman’s place in the 
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home and the emotional suitability of women in 
politics (p<.01 in both cases). As in the female 
analysis (Table 1A), education, age, and work 
status of the woman were also important pre- 
dictors of feminist outlook for the males. 


Analysis of interaction Effects 


Black men are more sex-role traditional in 
these data than white men, but does ethgender 
interact with socioeconomic status, mother’s 
employment, age, or work status of the spouse 
in the ‘prediction of sex-role outlook? For 


‘example, are black males especially more 


traditional than white males at the lower end of 
the class structure as the ghetto masculinity 
thesis would suggest? The most straightfor- 
ward method for detecting interaction effects 


‘would be to add nine product terms to the 


regression variables in Table 1 (race x 
mother’s employment, race x education, etc.). 
However, given the high intercorrelations 
among these product terms (the average inter- 
correlation was .84, with some coefficients as 
high as .95) and the resulting problem of mul- 
ticollinearity, we opted for an equivalent tech- 
nique that avoids the collinearity problem and 
at.the same time gives more precise data on the 
form of the interactions. In Table 2 separate 
regression analyses for black men and white 
men are presented. The black-white dif- 
ferences in slopes for each of the independent 
variables were tested for statistical significance 
using T-tests. The results are presented in the 
Interaction Summary at the bottom of Table 2. | 
Parallel analyses for black and white women 
appear in Table 4. 

Interaction Effects for Males. The analysis 
in Table 2 revealed that, among males, race 
interacts significantly with. subjective class 
(.01) and mother’s employment (.05) in the 
prediction of feminism politics. The interaction 
effect involving perceived family income at age 
16 barely misses significance (p =.051). In ad- 
dition, race interacts with mother’s employ- 
ment in the prediction of feminism work (.05).‘ 


* One problem with the male interaction analysis 
should be noted. With the variable ‘‘spouse’s work 
status” included, unmarried males are automatically 
excluded from the analysis. Conceptually this was 
troublesome because we did not wish to restrict the 


- analysis to the married, especially since Hannerz 


emphasized that single black men were especially 
involved in the adaptation he called ghetto-specific 
masculinity. Accordingly, work status of the spouse 
was dropped from the analysis reported in Table 2. 
When we repeated the analysis with this variable 
reinstated, the following changes were worthy of 
note. First, with the reduced sample many of the © 
relationships for black males (involving education, 
age, and mother’s employment) drop below 
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The form of the interaction effect involving 
subjective class identification runs contrary to 
Hannerz’s ghetto-specific masculinity thesis. 
. The directions of the slopes indicate that for 
black males, the higher the subjective class 
identification the greater the traditional out- 
look, while for white males, subjective class 
has no effect on sex-role outlook (the relevant 
slopes are —.135 and .002). We were especially 
concerned with the effects of the interaction of 
race and the SES variables because of their 
theoretical importance—they provide the pri- 
mary test for the ghetto-specific hypothesis. 
This argument stressing special black male 
adaptation is controversial and demands care 
and precision in analysis. Accordingly, the 
data in Table 3, a cross-tabular analysis, have 
been generated to give more interpretive detail 
on the form of the interaction effects. In_dis- 
cussing these data we will be especially con- 
cerned with how lower SES blacks differ from 
lower SES whites. For consistency: with our 
‘discussion, the percentages in this table repre- 
sent those high in traditional sex-role outlooks. 

Considering first the interaction effect in- 
volving subjective class identification which 
was apparent for féminism politics, it can be 
seen in Table 3 that black males are far more 


traditional than white males, but only among - 


those identifying their class position as ‘middle 
class.” There is a 27 percent difference for 
middle-class identifiers compared to only a 9 
‘percent difference for those identifying with 
the working class. Further, “middle-class” 


black males are far more traditional than any of. 


the other subgroups, with 69 percent agreeing 
that women are unsuited emotionally for poli- 
tics. This pattern of black male traditionalism 
at middle levels of socioeconomic status is 
echoed in a number of other SES comparisons, 
though by the T-test comparisons in Table 2 
they did not reach the .05 level of significance 
as interaction effects. For example, black 
“males are noteably more traditional than white 
males among managers and sales persons (on 
the feminism home, president, and politics 
items), among’ high school graduates (politics 
item), and among those perceiving their family 
income to be average or above average (home 
and politics items). But at the lower end of the 


significance, though the regression coefficients did 
not change appreciably. Second, despite this, two of 
the three interaction effects reported in Table 2 per- 
sisted: race and mother's employment and race and 
subjective class, both of which were apparent on the 
political dimension of feminism. Finally, work status 
of the spouse did not interact with race for any of the 
feminism items. Thus, the removal of this variable 
did not substantively alter the interaction results dis- 
cussed in the text. 
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_ socioeconomic structure differences by 


ethgender are small. Thus, in their attitudes 
toward feminism black males who identify 
themselves as “working class” or who perceive 
their income to be lower, than average, or who 
are unemployed or in blue-collar jobs, or who 
have attained less than high school education 
are usually quite close to white males with 
these same characteristics. Clearly, this is in 
opposition to the ghetto-specific masculinity 
hypothesis, though it is not to say that all dif- 
ferences between white and black males disap- 
pear at lower points in the SES structure. In - 
fact, in three of the relationships statistically 
significant differences in percentages at lower 
SES levels remain. But the largest contrasts 
are in the magnitude of 10 to 12 percent dif- 


ferences, not very strong associations com- 


pared to those apparent in the middle-level 
categories. It is true that working- and 


` lower-class black males are very traditional 


in outlook, but so are lower SES white males; 
the resulting differences between ethgender 
groups are comparatively small. 

The data in Table 3 also offer greater detail 
for the significant interaction effect reported in 
Table 2 involving race and mother’s employ- 
ment. For the two dependent variables where 
interaction occurred (feminism politics and 
feminism work), black males are: far more 
traditional than white males in households in 
which the mother was in the labor force. By 
contrast, when the mother was not employed, 
ethgender. differences in traditional outlook are 
small or nonexistent. A closer look at the data 
in Table 3 reveals that the working mother 
effect operates differently for black and white 
males. For white males, the more the mother 
worked, the more feminist the outlook. But for 


black males, there is no clear liberalizing effect 


from a working mother. Indeed, on the 
feminism politics item a working mother in- 


- creases sex-rolé traditionalism for black males. 


Interaction Effects for Females. Having 
found little evidence in Table 1A that black and 


. white women differ in their outlooks, we did 


not expect to find significant interaction effects 
when the data for the two groups were ana-. 
lyzed separately. However, the Interaction 
Summary in Table 4 shows a number of effects 
indicating that black and white women do in 
fact differ in feminist outlook under certain 
conditions.’ 


5 In this regression analysis for females, occupa- 
tion was dropped. This was necessary so that the 
variable “labor force participation” would include 
the full range from (nonemployed) housewives to 
full-time employed women. As a result, the regres- 
sion analysis in Table 4 is not strictly comparable to 
that for males in Table 2. 
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For three of the feminism variables—home, 
work, and president—there are significant dif- 
ferences in the slopes for subjective class iden- 
tification. For black women, the higher the 
subjective class identification, the more 
traditional the outlook, whereas for white 
women no such effect is apparent. Indeed, a 
percentage analysis for the feminism home 
measure showed a 15 percent difference be- 
tween black and white women who identified 
with the middle class compared to only a 4 


percent difference for those who identified 


with the working class.° This means that black 
women are more traditional than white women 
not among the working-class identifiers but 
among those identified with the middle class, 
precisely the trend that was visible for black 
men. Similarly, other interaction effects reflect 
the fact that black women are more traditional 
than white women among those who never re- 
ceived government aid and for those whose 
mothers worked when the respondent was 16. 
All of these findings run counter to our hypoth- 
esis in that black women are shown to be more 
traditional rather than more feminist than 
white women. 

In contrast, however, two interaction effects 
‘in Table 4, both involving education, support 
the hypothesis of greater black feminism. For 
the feminism president and politics items, a 
comparison of slopes indicates that education 
has a clear positive effect on feminism for 
white women and virtually no effect on black 
women. In fact, a closer look at differences by 
education (not shown) revealed a 12 percent 

difference between white and black women 
` (blacks more feminist) among those with less 
than high school education. This difference 
decreased to 1 percent among the college edu- 
cated. These are the only findings in the entire 
analysis that support the hypothesis of greater 
feminism among black women, and we must 
conclude that, taking all the data into account, 


there is little evidence for the thesis of the 


“already liberated” black female. 

One other pattern of interaction effects is 
evident in Table 4 that deserves comment. It 
involves education and work status. Note that 
on the feminism politics item, white women are 
iberalized more by education than by labor 
market experience. For black women labor 
market experience is clearly more important 
than education. This finding is of interest be- 
cause it may mean that white women are more 
affected by theoretical arguments (that is, edu- 


"$ We examined a complete set of cross-tabular 
findings for women comparable.to that reported for 
men in Table 3. Our descriptions of the findings in 
the text rely to some’ extent upon these findings 
which, for reasons of space, are not presented in 
table form. 


me 


cation) than by actual work experience. Labor 
market experience may be less important for 
them because their work is often sup- 
plementary to household work. By contrast, 
work experience for black women may have a 
more substantive impact. The job may be more 
directly related to basic bread and butter sup- 
port and, therefore, more consequential for 
shaping attitudes on feminist outlook. 

A final word seems in order to place the 
analysis of interaction effects for females into 
perspective. When the total black and white 
female samples are compared, there are no 
differences in feminist outlook (Table 1A). 
Only under categories of some other vari- 
able(s) do differences appear and then there is 
not complete consistency in direction—under 
conditions of low education, black women are 
more feminist; under the condition of subjec- 
tive middle-class identification, black women 
are more traditional. Moreover, when dif 
ferences by race do appear among women, 
their magnitudes are considerebly smaller than 
those observed between black and white men. 
The largest difference between black and white 
females (15 percent) occurs for the feminism 
home measure under the condition of subjec- 
tive middle-class identification. Otherwise, the 
differences range from 7 to 12 percent. For 
males, the magnitudes are in the order of 25 to 
41 percent in cases where significant interac- 
tion effects were detected. In short, the 
analysis of interaction effects has added re- 
finements to the findings for females, but it 
does not dramatically alter or reverse the basic 
finding that black and white women do’ not 
differ very greatly in their feminist (or non- 
feminist) outlooks. 


SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATIONS 
Women 


The finding that black females are by and large 
no more feminist in outlook than white females 
may mean that the black self-sufficiency— 
independence thesis (Ladner, 1971) has been 
overstated, at least for the period of the 1970s 
covered by the present data when many white 
women may have experienced less traditional 
sex-role training. However, the findings could 
also mean that black females do have a 
stronger tradition of autonomy and indepen- 
dence, but that experience does not take them 
all the way to a feminist outlook as we have 
characterized it here. Black female autonomy 
and self-sufficiency may correlate with the 


.particularistic concerns of reliability and trust 


of men as economic providers or, perhaps, 
with the need to be able to fend for oneself on 
the job market by having some occupational 
skill; but black female autonomy may not carry 
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all the way to a general critique of’ women’s 
traditional roles. Several findings point to this 
interpretation. 

First, our finding of no significant difference 
in feminist outlook between black and white 
women is in basic agreement with other recent 
studies that deal with broad sex-role outlooks. 
Significantly, however, one study comparing 


_ black. and white -women on the more par- 


ticularistic issue of economic reliability and 


trustworthiness of men (Turner and Turner, 


1974) produced clear and significant dif- 
ferences: black women were far more likely 
_ ‘than white women to rate men as economically 
‘ unreliable and untrustworthy. T 
Another interpretation of our findings i is that 
‘black women are just as traditional in outlook 
‘as white women because of recent labor 
market experiences. There is some evidence 
that with more education and iegal protection 


black women are moving out of the “opera- . 


tive” and ‘“‘service” categories and into the 
, more traditional “clerical” category (Bureau of 
the:Census, 1976). But these are occupations 
that reinforce rather than challenge sex-role 
beliefs; hence black female autonomy may be 
offset by current labor market experiences. 
The interaction findings for females are con- 
sistent with this interpretation; labor market 
participation is a more important predictor of 
feminism for black women than white women. 


- | The interaction analysis located one instance 


in which black women were substantially dif- 
ferent in sex-role outlook from white women: 
‘when they ‘identified their class position as 
“middle class” they were more traditional than 
white women. This represents an important 
point of convergence between black women 


and black men and we will have more to say: 


about it in the following section. 


Men 
We have found that black males are substan- 
tially more traditional than white males, but 
i only. consistently so for the attitude that 
“women should take care of running their 
homes and leave running the country to men” 
and the notion that ‘most men are better suited 
emotionally for politics than are most women.’ 
They are not more traditional than white males 
on the question of women working. Appar- 
ently, then, most black males do not object to 
. their wives working, but they do object to 
women taking on political positions in the 
community. This pattern of sex-role 
traditionalism (work outside the home is ac- 
ceptable but political leadership is not) 
matches the Black Power emphasis noted ear- 
lier: the assertion that black males need to oc- 
cupy positions of power and leadership. 
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When controlling for different variables rep- 
resenting social standing, the higher rate of 
black male traditionalism continues to be ap- 
parent in many, but not all, of the SES’. 
categories. It is especially in the large middle 
area of SES attainment represented by average | 
and above average income at age 16, manager/ 
sales occupations, and ‘“‘middle” subjective 
class that the differences between black and 
white males are greatest. In the case of subjec- 
tive class this produced a statistically. signifi- 
cant interaction effect on the politics item 
when the other SES indicators were con- 
trolled. For black males (and, as we have seen, — 
black females as well) the higher the person’s 
social class identification, the greater the 
traditional outlook. For whites (both males and 
females), no. relationship between subjective 
class and this measure of feminism is in evi- 
dence. 

It may be the case that “middle class” has 
special meaning for black males. Those who 
call themselves “middle class” may be saying 
more about their idea of “respectability” and 
“steady provider” than about their idea of ob- 
jective standing. Hannerz (1969), for example, 
found among lower- and stably employed. 
working-class blacks a group he called “main- 
streamers,’ a group who expressed a ‘super 
middle-class” lifestvle (see also Billingsley, 
1968: 137ff. for.a similar argument). They were . 
proud that their families were intact and that 
they were steady breadwinners and were 
exerting a dominant role in the household. If 
this is one meaning of “middle class,” then 
black males who identify themselves with this 
label may, indeed, be more traditional in sex-. 
role outlook. l 

In many accounts of Black Nationalism, it is 
also apparent that the idealized middle-class 
lifestyle involves a strong patriarchal role’ for 
the male of -the household. Thus, ‘‘middle- 
class” identification may for some black males 
be ‘an assertion of black pride. Whatever the 
exact meaning of middle-class identification in 
this study, it is clear that it is not lower SES 
black males with a ghetto-specific adaptation 
that are most traditional. It is also crucial to 
keep in mind that black women who consider 


‘themselves middle class share this 


traditionalism. 

Another specication of black male 
traditionalism involves mother’s employment. 
Contrary to what we predicted, black males are 
far more traditional than white males on the _ 
political dimension of feminism if they grew up — 
in households in which the-mother worked. For . 
white males on the other hand, a working 


‘mother appears to liberalize their outlooks, in 


support of what we hypothesized. The black 
respondents’ reports of their mothers’ labor 
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force participation must frequently have in- 
volved employment in service dnd domestic 
occupations involving a low degree of au- 
tonomy and, indirectly, of feminist expression. 
To the extent that this was the case, it is 


perhaps not surprising to find black males ` 


growing up in such households expressing a 
restricted view of women’s roles—women are 
not seen as capably filling political positions. 

One final note concerning black male con- 
servatism is in order. The explanations we 
have considered to this point have emphasized 
unique race-sex dynamics. These arguments all 
suggest that the conservatism of black males 
may be sex-role specific. On issues not related 
to sex-roles, they may be no more conservative 
than white males. To test this notion, we com- 
pared white and black males.on five measures 
of conservatism that appeared to be unrelated 
to sex-roles: self-classification of political 
views, attitudes toward court treatment of 
criminals, legislation concerning marijuana 
use, effects of pornography, and obedience as 
a primary value in‘child rearing. On four of 
these five measures, black males are either 
more liberal or no different from white males in 
outlook. Only for the last item (obedience as a 
primary value) are black males slightly more 
conservative than white males. These findings 
encourage the interpretation that the black 
conservatism trend reported in this paper is, in 
fact, sex-role specific. 
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ALIENATION AND ALCOHOL: THE ROLE OF WORK, MASTERY, 


AND COMMUNITY IN DRINKING BEHAVIOR* 


' MELVIN SEEMAN CAROLYN S. ANDERSON 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The correlates of drinking behavior, and of drinking problems, are examined, using a 
sample of some 450 employed males in a metropolitan community. Multiple indices 

bearing on three domains of alienation—work experience, powerlessness, and social ` 
isolation—are employed to predict drinking habits and problems. Regression and 
covariance analyses establish that: (1) the sense of low control (high powerlessness) 
is consistently associated with heavier drinking and with drinking problems; (2) 
contrary to predictions that derive from an emphasis on the centrality of work, none 
of the work experience indices (e.g., job satisfaction, substantive complexity, or the 
level of intrinsic reward in work) is significantly associated with drinking phenomena; 
and (3) the hypothesis that social integration -might serve.as a buffer (ameliorating . 
the negative impact of high powerlessness or of alienated work) is not supported 
since high social involvement correlates positively with heavier drinking. An analysis 
of the interaction among the three forms of alienation indicates that though 
powerlessness has the most consistent main ‘effect, engagement in alienated work 
and involvement in social networks combine with powerlessness to yield distinctive 


_drinking patterns. 


INTRODUCTION ` 

The rediscovery of the importance of work is 
by now well established. What Marx took to be 
central—namely the problem’ of alienated 
labor—languished as a research interest for a 
long while; but. the signs of reinvigoration are 
everywhere. One such sign was the appearance 
of the influential Report, Work in America 
(U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1973), which claimed that the quality of work 
was a contributing factor in a variety of nonoc- 
cupational troubles. . 


That report's supporting studies (O’ Toole, 


1974), as well as subsequent investigations of 
work experience (Kohn, 1981; Karasek, 1976), 
have favored the “generalization hypothesis” 
which proposes that the lessons of routiniza- 
tion, frustration, and passivity on the job 
readily generalize to nonwork domains: “ ~.. 


` * Direct all correspondence to: Melvin Seeman, 
Department of Sociology, University of California, 
Los Angeles, CA 90024, 
This work owes a great deal to Stephen Radecki, 
_ and to a grant (#91-06—78—29) from the U.S. De- 


partment of Labor for the study of primary group’ 


relations and orientations to work. We are also in- 
debted to the Institute of Industrial Relations at 
UCLA (Professor Daniel Mitchell, Director) for im- 
portant financial support. Thanks are also due to the 
following colleagues whose critiques generated im- 
provements that we trust they will recognize: Phillip 
Bonacich, Oscar Grusky, Peter Park, Melvin Poll- 
ner, and Carolyn Rosenstein. 


as work problems increase, there may be a 
consequent decline. in physical and mental 
health, family stability, community’ participa- 
tion and cohesiveness, and ‘balanced’ political 
attitudes, while there is an increase in drug and 
alcohol addiction, aggression and delin- 
quency” (Work in America, p. Xvi). 
Whatever the moral imperative may 'be to 
provide more satisfying work, the direct evi- 
dence for generalization is not strong. Of 
course, people find much to be unhappy about 
in their work—the ‘‘daily humiliations” that 
Terkel documents (1974), and the “hidden in- - 


turies” described by Sennett and Cobb (1972); 


but there is evidence, too, that workers find 
ways to compartmentalize and subtly manage 
their work experience (Dubin et al., 1976; Gar-" ° 
son, 1975; Form, 1972). 

We propose to examine the senerulization 
thesis as it applies to alcohol use and problem 
drinking. The notion that there is such a car- 
ryover from work has been most recently ad- 
vanced by Parker and Brody (1982:122), who 
conclude that “the occupational conditions 
identified by the alienation model are associ- 
ated with alcohol problems”? (low job com- 
plexity being associated with greater psycho- 
logical dependence on alcohol). The general 
proposition is that occupational conditions ' 
which inhibit creativity and engagement in 
work will have negative Consedtence® outside’ 
the workplace. 
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The Plural Alienations 


Using the alienation model requires that one 
think of it in the plural (Seeman, 1975). Aliena- 
tion in workK—conceived as the absence of in- 
trinsic satisfaction in one’s activity, a form of 


self-estrangement (Seeman, 1959}—is only one - 


among several varieties of alienation, and not 
necessarily a critical one. A series of studies-in 
the United States, France, and Sweden (e.g., 


Seeman, , 1967; 1972) did. not substantiate the 


view that alienation i in work is associated with 


` various disorders that come within the purview 


~~ 


of the ‘generalization hypothesis. “> Work 
alienation did not correlate with ethnic hostil- 
ity, political disengagement, participation in 
civil protest, feelings of powerlessness, status 


concern, or generalized anomic attitudes. On: 


the whole, these studies have shown that if one 
wishes to predict such political and quasi- 
political events (e.g., participation in the Pari- 
sian “Events of May” in 1968, level of political 
knowledge, or intergroup prejudice), it is better 
to turn to another form of alienation as a 
guide—namely, the sense of powerlessness. 


Both the sense of powerlessness—i.e., the. 


person’s: generalized expectancy for control 
(sense of mastery) over outcomes (Rotter; 
1966)—and -estrangement in work’ represent 
classical versions of alienation; but they are 
empirically and theoretically discriminable, 


. and it was the former that correlated consis- 


tently with the kind of negative consequences 
that worry those who invoke the generalization 
thesis. We recognize, however, that power- 
lessness ‘may have. exhibited this relative 
strength because the dependent . variables: in 
these earlier investigations were predomi- 
nantly political in nature. In the present case; 
the alienations are examined in a more per- 
sonal sphere—in relation to drinking behavior, 
and the personal-familial problems deriving 
from alcohol use. 

There are conceptual complications in this 
comparison of powerlessness and work aliena- 
tion. Above all, it needs to be made explicit 


-that powerlessness can and does obtain in 
work, hence the worker's inability to exercise ` 


control in the. workplace may contribute to a 
high generalized sense of powerlessness.. Two 
qualifications apply, however, to'this possible 


| overlap between powerlessness and alienation 


in work: (1) There is no compelling evidence 


that lack of control at work does, in fact, play 


an important role in generating an oveni: sense 


: That these two alienations are empirically dis- 


- criminable is clear enough—e.g., in two Los Angeles . 


studies powerlessness and work alienation corre- 
lated .03 among white manual workers and ..01 
among black manuals (Seeman et al., "197 1). 
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of powerlessness; and (2) though many fail to 
make the distinction, lack of control on the job 
is quite different from lack of intrinsic engage- 
ment in it (Seeman; 1972:399), and it -is the 
latter that is here defined as alienation i in work. 
Thus, we deal with alienation measures relat- 
ing to the putatively dominant work domain 
with its supposed generalizing influence and a 
less domain-specific powerlessness variable. 
The plurality perspective .on alienation is 


_ further implemented by paying attention to an- 


other “rediscovery” in the recent literature— 
the rediscovery of the importance of social 
networks in urban society (Fischer, 1977; 
Granovetter, 1974). Thus, we include a third 
variety of alienation in the analysis—namely, 

“social isolation,” the respondent’ s sense of 


_ attachment (or lack of it) in a microcommunity 


of friends, relatives and neighbors. The salu- 
tary effects of such social supports have been 


. widely claimed (and sometimes dem- 


onstrated)—e.g., in reducing occupational 


.stress. and in modulating ‘health problems 
. (LaRocco et al., 


1980; Kahn and Antonucci, 
1980); and it has been Specifically argued that 
the problem of alcohol abuse derives from so- 
cial isolation and “the failure of community” 

(Fallding, 1974). 


The Dynamics of Drinking 


But why, and how, should: these three 


alienations (powerlessness, social isolation, 


` and alienation in work) be related to alcohol 


use or problem drinking? The argument that 


. ties work experience to heavy drinking rests on 
- the fundamentally Marxian assumption that 


work is crucial to personal identity, hence 
“there is an inevitable spillover from the nature 
of productive activity to the totality of life ex- 
perience” (Gruenberg, 1980:251). Work drives 
people to drink when it undercuts the requi- 
sites for self-engagement—when it is boring, 


. physically or mentally exhausting, routinized, 


or so tightly supervised, stressful, or unin- 
formed as to generate “the kind of anxiety that 


- may lead to or aggravate alcoholism” (Work in 


America, p. 8). Alcohol use and misuse, of 
course, would be only one of the available re- 
sponses to unsatisfying work. Still, it is a 


‘readily. available and culturally established 


one, hence presumably a path of relatively low 
resistance. 

Yet, despite this attractive rationale con- 
cerning work and alcohol, the doubts to which 
we have already alluded recur.for a number of 
reasons. These include objections to the basic 
assumption that work is central in self- 
definition (Dubin, 1956), objections regarding - 
the presumed importance of creativity in work 
(Fein, 1976), and some suggestive evidence 
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that intrinsic work satisfaction does not.play a 
significant role in distinguishing problem drin- 
kers from others (Cahalan and Room, 1972; 
© Quinn and Shepard, 1974). 

- But if (as is hypothesized here) alienation, in 
work is not associated with drinking, i is gener- 
. alized powerlessness a more likely predictor? 
The evidence cited earlier (and -summarized 


'- elsewhere: Seeman, 1975) would lead one to 


think so; the hypothesis being that those who 
vare-high in powerlessness would be the heavy 
and/or problem drinkers. 

As with work alienation, hew hypotheti- 
cally drinking could be both a consequence and 
. a cause of work problems (generating job dis- 
satisfaction, downward occupational mobility, 
. close supervision, etc.), the powerlessness- 
drinking relationship is also potentially recip- 
rocal. The sense of powerlessness presumably 
allows and encourages the drinking, while the 
drinking can generate and confirm the sense of 
low control. Furthermore, to the extent that 
‘ the sense of powerlessness (like work aliena- 
tion) is likely to provoke stress and anxiety 
(Easterbrook, 1978:68), it produces a state for 
which, alcohol is a perceived remedy (at least, 
. in Western society; MacAndrew and PARTON 

1969). ` 
"However, the jwenn itself, cater 


than the anxiety, may be the predominant. 


issue. McClelland et al., (1972:334—35) state 
specifically that men do not drink to reduce 
anxiety: “Men drink primarily to feel stronger; 
_those for. whom personalized power is a par- 
ticular concern drink more heavily.” In a par- 
-allel way, Pearlin and Radabaugh (1976:661) 
have advanced the view that stress and anxiety 
_ are “especially likely to result in the. use of 
‘alcohol as a tranquilizer if a sense of control is 
lacking and self-esteem is low”; indeed, their 
data show that it is only under conditions of 
high powerlessness that the relation between 
alcohol use and anxiety is significant.’ 

If drinking is expected to be more closely 
related to powerlessness tham to work aliena- 
tion, what role is predicted for social isolation? 
Surprisingly enough, there has been little defin- 


itive research on this aspect of drinking, and 


2 Though “alcoholics” are not our direct interest 
here, the sense of powerlessness figures prominently 
in their description (see, for example, Wiseman, 
- 1970, and Polich et al., 


nection between alcoholism and powerlessness (see, 
for example, Beckman et al., 1980, and Jessor and 
Jessor, 1977), perhaps (because alcoholics and the 
general public) are exposed to a dual ideology (as in 
Alcoholics Anonymous): a low-control “‘disease” 
definition of alcoholism coexists with the “internal” 
view that the individual is nevertheless accountable 
for remedial action. 


1980). The evidence, how- | 
ever, is neither clear nor uniform regarding the con- . 
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an argument can be made both for attachment 
and for isolation as predictors of heavy drink- 
ing and drinking problems. Cahalan et al., 

(1969) found that heavier drinking is associated 
with ‘greater social activity (especially S0- 
cializing. among people known via work rather- 
than the- neighborhood); and the Jessors (1977) 
found that social support (perceived ‘approval 
and modelling by friends) is a prominent ele- 


“ment in adolescent drinking, as it is presum- 


ably among various adult groups as well (e.g., 
the Jewish group; Glassner and Berg, 1980). 
But it has also been postulated that “those who 
have a feeling of being apart from society will 
be more likely than others to be problem dritik- 
érs (Cahalan et al., 1969:155); and, as noted”. 
earlier, Fallding (1974) makes ‘‘the failure of ` 
community” the, central dynamic in his ack 
of drinking behavior. 
In view of these currently available comiter l 
balances of argument and evidence, our hy- 
pothesis about social isolation, was that it 
would not in itself explain very much about 


_ drinking, but might well be an important 


mediating factor. Thus, we predicted an in- 
teraction phenomenon: social integration 
serves as a buffer against either (1) the transla- 
tion of powerlessness into drinking, or (2) the 
generalization of a problem job to ‘problem .. 
drinking. Thus, we invoke the now com- 
monplace view of social integration as an in- 
tervening variable . moderating the supposed 


. consequences of powerlessness ‘or work 


alienation (Kahn and Antonucci, 1980). 
Finally, though we focus specifically on 
drinking behavior, the present study bears on a 
much wider literature involving the principle of 
generalization and the. dynamics of multiple 
alienations. That is explicit enough in our ear- ` 
lier citation of the extensive literature on the - 
quality of work life. But the several alienations — i 
are also frequently invoked implicitly—as in ` 


- Brenner's (1977) striking study of the associa- 
- tion between economic distress (mainly unem- 


ployment and inflation) and a range of health- 


_ related pathologies (e.g., cardiovascular dis- 


ease and mortality rates, including mortality 
due to cirrhosis of the liver, as an index of 
alcohol abuse). His work rests on a parallel - 
logic to that which is tested here, since the. 
broad thesis that economically-induced stress 
has profund health consequences depends in 
good part on the dynamics of alienation: on the 
purported importance of work-related identity, 
the fears and facts of low: control, and the 
cushioning of network relations... 


METHODS AND MEASURES" 


The subsequent analysis is based upon per- 
sonal interviews with some 450 employed 
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males residing in one of the numerous working- 
and middle-class communities which'constitute 
the core of metropolitan Los Angeles. In ac- 
cordance with the hypotheses to be explored, 
we chose an identifiable community (rather 
than a scattered sample over the metropolitan 
area) with a population that has been relatively 
stable and is demographically homogeneous. 
To minimize considerations of race and 
ethnicity, the population of the community 
(and the sample) is predominantly Anglo. 
Roughly 70 percent of the respondents had 
lived in the area for more than 15 years. 
Though a wide range of occupations is found in 
the sample, respondents’ incomes-were gener- 
‘ally in the low-to-moderate rank, with very few 
reporting high incomes (only 23 respondents 
earned more than $30,000). Almost half of the 
respondents owned their own homes. The 
sample is a two-stage random sample designed 
for the metropolitan Los Angeles area by the 
Institute for Social Science Research at 
UCLA, and was restricted to employed males 
21 years and older, not attending school.? 


The Dependent Variables 


The measures of drinking behavior are modifi- 
cations of indices used by Cahalan et al. (1969) 
in their study of American drinking practices. 
The respondents reported on both their fre- 
quency of drinking and the quantity consumed 
on each occasion of drinking. From these re- 
sponses, two main drinking behavior indices 
were developed. The first (“frequency”) esti- 
mates the sheer frequency of drinking—from 
“never” to “two to three times daily’— 
indicating how often the respondent drinks per 
month. The second (“servings”) estimates ‘the 
modal quantity (in glasses) of liquor consumed 
per occasion of drinking—an indicator of in- 
duigent” or “binge” drinking (though not nec- 
essarily continuous days of drinking). The cor- 
relation between ‘“‘frequency” and “servings” 
was only .22, hence we treat them as rea- 
sonably independent facets of drinking behav- 
ior.* 


3 The community selection and sampling plan 
were devised by Stephen Radecki, using an approach 
based upon “social area analysis”; see Radecki 
(1981}. The actual number of interviews was 428, but 
the weighted number of respondents is 458, since the 
first sampling stage (block selection, followed by 
designation of dwelling units) employed a replace- 
ment procedure and four blocks were selected twice. 
The respondents from these blocks are considered to 
represent two respondents. The sample is 100 per- 
cent native-born American, and 85 percent non- 
minority (it includes 5 blacks, 8 Asian Americans, 
and 30 of Latin descent). 


4 Two additional drinking indices were developed: 
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The index of drinking problems was com- 
posed of six items which focus on “behavioral 
impairment’ (Armor et al., 1978:208-211), 
with the emphasis being on social conse- 
quences rather than on physical effects (e.g., 
blackouts, or being drunk). The items estimate 
frequencies (on a four-point scale) for the fol- 
lowing: missing work due to drinking, worrying 
about drinking, drinking on the job, morning 
drinking, drinking alone, and family quarrels as 
a result of drinking. In a generally favorable 
review of such self-report measures, Armor et 
al. (1978:205) report an alpha reliability of .84, 
and remark that “reliability and validity of im- 
pairment symptoms are similar to consumption 
measures; it appears to be a lot better than 
might be assumed (though) some underreport- 
ing does occur.” For the reduced scale used 
here the alpha reliability estimate was .65 (with 
a Guttman scalability coefficient of .84). Our 
data suggest that the replies on drinking and on 
drinking problems are consistent and mean-, 
ingful: those who drink more heavily also re- 
port having more problems; but drinking and 


“having problems are far from the same thing 


(the problems index correlates .28 with ‘‘fre- 
cba of SE and .39 with “‘servings’’; 
N=321). 


The Independent Variables 


The alienations that presumably produce this 
drinking and behavioral impairment (though 
the causal order is not readily demonstrable) - 
were measured in the following ways: 
Powerlessness- was indexed through a stan- 
dard series of forced-choice items posing a 


- mastery vs inefficacy alternative in the format 


of the well-known Rotter (1966) scale measur- 
ing internal-vs-external control (J-E). In the 
present case, the 1l-item version adopted in 


“intake,” estimating the average monthly consump- 
tion of ethanol; and “imbibe,” a modification of the 
Cahalan categories which range from abstainer and 
infrequent drinker, to light, moderate, heavy, and 
very heavy drinker—based on the respondent's 
combined quantity and frequency of drinking. These 
“imbibe” categories parallel those used in the U.S. 
Quality of Employment Survey, and the frequency of 
abstainers or very infrequent drinkers in the present 
sample (30 percent) corresponds to the frequency 
reported by Quinn and Sheppard (1974:42). We could 
not ask separately (as did Cahalan et al.) about dif- 
ferent drinks (these being combined in our questions 
that began: "Think of all the times you had drinks 
containing wine, beer or spirits recently... .’’). 

Since ‘‘intake” and ‘“‘imbibe” correlated very highly 
with frequency and servings (.92 and .91, respec- 
tively), we focus on the latter as our indices of 
drinking behavior, and use “intake” and “imbibe” 
only for purposes of drinker classification, or where 
control on alcohol intake is-indicated (see below). 
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the National Longitudinal. Surveys (Parnes et 
= al., 1975) was employed, in part to allow for 

‘comparison with the national population. An 
example of these powerlessness items is pro- 
vided in the choice between the following 
statements: ‘‘What happens to me is my own 
doing” vs “Sometimes I feel that I don’t have 
enough control over the direction my life is 
taking.” In the NLS format. the respondent 
indicates whether the choice was a close one: 
“Is. this statement much closer or slightly 
closer to your opinion?” Thus, for each item, a 
four-point scoring was possible, with high 


+ scores-indicating high powerlessness. The re- ` 
“liability estimate for the 11-item scale with the. 


‘present sample was .67 (N = 434).5 

Prior research (e.g., Gurin et al., 1978; An- 
'drisani, 1978) indicates that such ‘powerless- 
ness scales cannot be assumed to be strongly 
. unidimensional; hence, a factor analysis of the 

. 11-item scale was- conducted. It yielded two 
discriminable factors that are coordinate with 
the Gurins’ distinction between “personal 
‘control’ and “control ideology.” The items in 
the former group tap the individual’s personal 
sense of mastery (and are usually cast in the 
first person: e.g., “When I ‘make plans, I am 
almost certain that I can make them work”); 
whereas, the ideology items express a more 
- general outlook ‘(e.g., ““Many of the unhappy 
‘things in people’s lives are partly due to bad 
luck”). Both the total powerlessness score and 
the factor-derived subscores (here called ‘‘per- 
sonal inefficacy” and “luck ideology,” com- 
_ posed of four and five items respectively) are 
employed in the analysis (high scores = high 


i powerlessness; alpha = .58-in both cases): 


'. The respondent’s degree of social integration 
(sense of community) was established by way 
of a series of questions concerning relation- 
ships with neighbors, relatives and friends. For 
the latter, the respondents were asked.to pro- 
` vide (if possible) three specific names of non- 
relatives with whom they “feel close; people 
' you talk to and rely on”; and for each of those 
named, there followed a set of questions con- 
cerning the ties among these friends, their 
mutuality of interest, personal characteristics, 
and the like. Thus, we could establish theex-' 


5 Parnes et al. (1975:226) report a reliability of .75, 
and assert that the 11-item scale “was nearly equiv- 
alent to the measure yielded by the complete Rotter 
scale.’ The replies in our sample are very compara- 
ble item-by-item with the powerlessness responses in 

the national (NLS) survey. For example, the highest 
powerlessness-(59 percent in NLS, and 57 percent in 

~L.A.) occurs in the choice of “Most people don’t 
realize the ‘extent to which their lives are controlled 
by accidental happenings’: (as against “a 4S, 
po realy no such thing as luck”). ` ` , 


ad 
t 
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tent of the respondent's bondedness in the. 


community, including the intimacy of 
friendships and the closeness of ties with 
neighbors and kin (all of this, of course, from 
the respondent’s point of view). 

We were able to develop from these data 


three distinct indices bearing on the‘ respon-- 


dent's network status: (1) an index of overall 
isolation vs social involvement (based on the 
degree of engagement with neighbors, rela- 
tives, and friends); (2) an index of occupational. 
community (the extent to which the respon- 


dent’s friendship ties were work-based); and . 


(3) an index of the perceived reciprocity and’ 
intimacy of network support (based ona series . 
of items concerning the mutuality of help, inti- , 
mate talk, personal visits, etc., with the re*’ 
spondent’s network of named friends). 6 

With respect to work expérience, multiple 
indices again were developed to tap various 
aspects of that domain: ` 

1. An index of intrinsic satisfaction on the 
job was obtained by presenting eight alterna- 
tives to be rated (on a three-point scale) as 
qualities “liked best” in the respondent’s cur- 
rent job. A high score signifies that the job 
involves work that is interesting in itself, uses 
the respondent’s skill, and has an educational 
aspect (as. against a low-scoring job where the 
emphasis is on the extrinsic qualities of wages, 
working conditions, promotion opportunity, or 
security of employment). Though we did not 
wish to depend exclusively on this measure, 
we take it to be the primary index of alienation 
in work since it follows most closely the con- 
ception of self-estrangement conceived as en- 


gagement in activities that are not rewarding i in 


themselves (Seeman, 1959, 1975). 
2. An index of overall job satisfaction was 


‘obtained through’a single item which read, “If 


you could begin working again over in the same 


occupation, how likely would you be to choose... 


your present place‘of employment as a place to 
work?” (answered on a five-point scale from 


? . 


6 The measure of overall social involvement was 


based upon a scoring of the number of (a) neighbors . 
known well enough to ‘‘chat with,” (b) relatives the 


respondent was ‘‘in touch with,” and (c) friends (up 
to three) the person felt “‘close to.” This measure of 
social involvement was available for the total sam- 
ple. The other “community” indices—occupational 


community and network support—could be derived - 
only for those respondents who named three close 


friends (33% did not name three) since the questions 
detailing the full character of the person’s network 
were only asked of those respondents who named 
three friends. The “network support” index is based 
upon the most extensive set of questions.(27 items 
bearing on the respondent's intimate interaction with 


the three named friends}; its reliability estimate for 


the Paa ee was a N=304). - 


w 


” 
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“definitely would” to "definitely would not” 


choose the present employment). We take this: 


to be a more global index of what some would 
call work alienation (though we did not antici- 
pate that this measure would correlate highly 
with the index of intrinsic satisfaction). 

3. The respondent’s attitude toward status 
attainment through work was measured by 
means of a 12-item scale indexing commitment 
to occupational striving and success. The 
items posed a value choice between “getting 
ahead’’ in work versus other possible costs 
(e.g., willingness to leave friends, live in a less 
desirable neighborhood, postpone having chil- 
dren, have Jess job security, etc.). The scale is 
modelled on the “mobility attitude” measure 
that has been successfully used in other con- 
texts (Silberstein and Seeman, 1959; Westoff et 
al., 1961). Though cast in different terms, we 


take it that a high score reflects the respon- - 


dent’s commitment to work as a ‘central life 
interest” (Dubin, 1956). Its potential connec- 
tion with drinking is suggested by evidence 
which implicates job striving and ambition as 
risk factors for a variety of negative health 
consequences (Cohen et al., 1979). The relia- 
bility of this occupational striving scale was .79 
for the present sample. 

4. Since downward mobility is also a poten- 
tial risk factor deriving from work, we em- 
ployed a measure of career mobility, indexed 
by the difference between the respondent’s 
first job and his present job. The obtained 
scores (based. on the Duncan socioeconomic 
index) ranged from —54 (indicating downward 
mobility) to +70 (upward mobility). 

Finally, though these work measures capture 
varied aspects of the respondent’s work expe- 
rience, we recognized that they are all taken 
from the respondent’s subjective point of view, 
and other indices of the character of work have 
recently come into prominence—most espe- 
cially, measures of the “substantive complex- 
ity” of work (Cain and Treiman, 1981; Kohn, 
1981). Though the idea of alienation is typically 
not directly invoked, the parallel is clear 
enough insofar as substantively complex work 
is conceived as work involving creativity, vari- 
ety, and judgment. The usual argument, of 
course, is that the complexity of work affects a 
wide range of extra-work behavior and values 
(Slomezynski et al., 1981). 

We incorporated a recently available index 
of substantive complexity in our work. The 
scores are derived from a factor analysis (de- 
tailed in Miller et al., 1980: especially Table 
F—2) which provides a complexity rating based 
on the 7-digit U.S. Census classification of oc- 
cupational titles. The substantive complexity 


factor (the primary one extracted from the 44. 


descriptions of occupational characteristics) is 
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defined by high loadings on the complexity of 


‘the worker’s functions in dealing with data, 


people and things; abstract and creative vs 
routine and concrete activities; high general 
educational development and specific vo- 
cational preparation; and work that does not 
involve repetitive or continuous processes. 
Since the score on substantive complexity is 
based on objective characteristics of the re- 
spondent’s occupation (not interview re- 
sponses), we treat this analysis separately 
below (though its correlations with the major 
variables are exhibited in Table 1). We take it 


“as simply another way of depicting the specific 


Character of the respondent’s work 
experience—in effect, an objective index of the 


' potentially alienative character of that experi- 


ence.’ 


RESULTS 
A Correlational Overview 


We have chosen to employ multiple indices in 
each of the alcohol domains, the presumption 
being that these indices tap rather different as- 
pects of powerlessness, work experience, and 
community. We anticipated that their intercor- 
relation would show them .to be reasonably 
independent of one another, and that the 
alienation indices would not be closely tied to 
the standard background variables (age, in- 
come, education, and socioeconomic status). 
The obtained intercorrelation matrix, exhibited 
in Table | confirms these expectations, sug- 
gesting that the variables we have deployed are 
working as they should in the following main 
respects: 

I. The two powerlessness factors are posi- 
tively but modestly related (.24). Furthermore, 
as one might expect (see, e.g., Andrisani, 
1978), it is the ‘‘personal inefficacy” aspect 
(not general “luck ideology”) that correlates 
significantly (again, modestly) with the success 
variables of career mobility, income, and so- 
cioeconomic status; and high inefficacy also 
goes with low network support (Table 1, col. 


2). 

2. The work and community variables are 
also generally independent of one another, 
while exhibiting the pattern that one might ex- 
pect of them: e.g., high intrinsic work scores 
go with higher SES (.23; col. 5); higher net- 
work support scores, which signal greater in- 


7 Kobn (1981) reports evidence which suggests 
that respondent-derived (individual) measures of 
substantive complexity correlate quite well (.78) with 
those based on occupational titles (though he notes 
that further evidence is needed). It seems likely that 
he is right in contending that these measures ‘‘accu- 
rately reflect the reality of people's work” (p. 280). 
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Table 2. Correlations of Independent Variables kowene, Work, and Community) and ERR l 
aonn with Reported Drinki for Total Sample (N = 434) 


Servings Frequency . 
(Average Amount _ (How often per 
per ssn) month ‘respondent drinks) 
- Powerlessness- : a 
>: L Total score 19** e ADA, 
'2. Personal inefficacy . .14** De _ 06 - 
3. Luck ideology : raat l a .12* 
Work experience : S a os 
4, Occupational striving —~ .09 06 
5. Intrinsic work -09 ~.02 
6. Career mobility . = ,03 — 06 
7. Job satisfaction .01 i a .O1 
. Community indices | 2 
8. Social involvement 2 — .04 i .03 
9. Network support i .14* 09 
10. Occupational community 01 .08 
Background variables 
li. Age * —.19** ` 02 å o 
i2. Education =, 10%. — 04 
13. Income — 02 .02 
14. Socioeconomic status —.14** ~ .12* 


Note: The Ns vary only slightly from cell to cell depending upon the -availability of full information. 
However, the measures of network support and occupational community. were available only for those 


i respondents who named three close friends, hence the Ns for lines 9 and 10 are smaller (for network support, 


the N in this table is 304; for occupational annat N = 357). 


` * Significant at the .05 level. 


-  ** Significant at the .01 level.: 


. timacy in friendship relations, are found among 


the younger respondents (.25; col. 10); and 
- higher occupational-striving is found: among the 
more mature, socially involved, higher income 
men (col. 4). > l 

3. We call particular attention to the fact 
that none of the powerlessness indices corre- 
lates significantly with the respondent's depic- 
tion of his present job (i.e., powerlessness is 
not related to intrinsic work, job satisfaction, 
or substantive complexity).® 
. But do these variables show the hypoth- 
esized significance and discrimination when 
applied to the’ phenomenon of drinking? The 
data of Table 2 address that question, present- 
ing the correlations between these independent 


but the sense of powerlessness correlates sig- 
‘nificantly with these drinking indices. We note, 


too, that both subscores of powerlessness (per- 
sonal inefficacy and luck ideology) show a tie 


` between' high powerlessness: and heavier 


\ 


variables and the two drinking measures—* 


“frequency” (how | often the respondent drinks 
per month), and “ servings” (average ‘amount 
consumed per occasion of drinking). 

The main message of Table 2 is clear. Work 
‘experience is unrelated to: drinking, but the 


., sense of powerlessness is consistently and sig- 


nificantly related to drinking. None of the 
¿work-based measures is associated with: either 
drinking frequency or binge drinking (or 
perhaps, more aptly, “indulgent” drinking); 


8 The only powerful correlations in Table 1 are 
those that are essentially part-whole r’s: e.g., those 
between total powerlessness and its subscales, and 
the r between SES and career mobility (.56). 


drinking per occasion (“servings”), . 

The data of Table 2 are instructive in other | 
ways. First, though the community indices are 
generally no-more powerful than work experi- 
ence (e.g., overall social involvement and oc-~ 
cupational community are not at all related to 
drinking), network support is significant and 
appears to be no blessing. Those who are more 
intimately engaged in a.network of friendship 


. ties tend to be more involved in binge drinking. 


As we have seen (in the work of Cahalan, the 
Jessors, and others), this “collegial” aspect of 
heavier drinking makes serise; and, as we shall 
see, it also contributes to drinking problems. 
Apparently, social isolation is not the problem, 
at least not, among these Anglo men; rather, 


“network ‘support appears to provide drinking 


support. 

Further, the background variables ‘in Table 2 
exhibit their own reasonable patterns in rela- 
tion to drinking: binge drinking (“servings”) is 
a young, low education, and low SES phenom- 
enon. And, consistent with other evidence 
(Cahalan and Room, 1972: Armor et al., 1978), 


-sheer frequency of drinking occasions is not 


especially concentrated so far as age, educa- 


tion, or income are concerned. . 
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Though the correlations in Table 2 are not 
extremely high, they are patterned enough to 
suggest that (1) powerlessness is consistently a 


factor in drinking; (2) the work-based measures 


are essentially irrelevant to drinking; (3) if 
anything, strong network ties coincide with 
heavier drinking rather than inhibiting it; and 
(4) the background variables must be taken into 
account, since they are also modestly related 


- to drinking. 


Does the same general pattern hold is well 
for drinking problems? The-answer is given in 
. Table 3, which presents the correlations for the 
total score on drinking problems, as well as 
correlations obtained for each of the specific 
problems that make up the scale. The problem 
scores are analyzed using drinkers only, since 
problems associated with drinking could hardly 
occur among those who are abstainers or very 
rarely drink. We wished to eliminate-that pos- 
sible bias in Table 3, where the question is: 
- given a reasonable potential for the occurrence 
of drinking-related problems, where do such 
problems,.in fact, occur? 

Though drinking itself and having problems 
with it are not the same, the pattern in Table 3 
with respect to drinking problems coordinates 
quite well with our results regarding drinking 


habits. In particular, we again find that high | 


powerlessness is consistently related to drink- 
‘ing problems (the correlation between total 
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powerlessness and drinking problems 24, 


p< .01). Interestingly, it is the personal ineffi-. ` 
cacy score (rather than generalized luck ideol- 


ogy) that appears to be most consistently re- 
lated to the occurrence of the several specific . 
problems deriving from drink: having quarrels 

‘at home over drinking (col. 7), missing work on 
ee. of drinking {col. 3), and drinking alone 
col. 6) 

It is important to note the response discrimi- 
nation that is being exhibited here. “Luck 
ideology” is less important in these personal 
problems; and even for personal inefficacy the 
correlations do not occur in an indiscriminate - 
or across-the-board way, as though created by 
instrument effect or generalized unhappiness. 
Personal inefficacy has practically nothing to 
do with worrying about drinking or drinking on. 


che job (cols. 4 and 5}—understandably so, 


since neither of these events is a personal deci- 
sion in quite the same way as taking a drink in 
the morning or deciding to skip work. Worry- 
ing is not a decision one makes, while drinking 
on the job is both relatively rare and organi- 
zationally constrained so as to distance it from 


‘the realm of personal decision. In short, we 


find that the data are generally in keeping with 
cur prediction that problem drinking is more 
Closely related to personal inefficacy (the indi- 
vidual’s sense that his own affairs are unman- 
ageable) than to a generalized luck ideology. 


Table 3. Correlations of Independent Variables (Poweriessness, Work, and Community) and Background 
' Factors, with Total Score on Problem Drinking and with Specific Problems, for Drinkers Only ` 


(N = 308) 
Specific Problem Scores 
Total Missed Worry _ Family 
Problem Morning Wo-k about - Drinks on Drinks Quarrels 
Drinking Drinking for Drinks. Drinking the Job Alone over Drinking 
; I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Powerlessness ; m ; 
1. Total score .24** las By hag 10 ll .14* aI. 
2. Personal inefficacy = .19** .20** G .01 04 14* 14" 
3. Luck ideology 15** .14* AC .06 .01 .07 07` 
Work Experience : ! l ` i 
4. Occupational eng: .02 .07 — 04 —.01 — 07 .10 — .04 
5. Intrinsk work — 07 04 —.11. ,— .04 02 —.19 — .03 
6. Career mobility - —.00 — .04 _. OF .06 ' 02 ° —.05 01 
7. Job satisfaction — .08 — .O1 » — 04 —.05 — 11 —.01 — .08 
Community indices 
8. Social involvement —.10 — .00 — .04 — .00 — 06 — .12* —.09 
9. Network suport 99 05 20"* —.00 17** —.09 .10 
. 10. Occupational community —.07 .00 — .06 —.03 .02 —.11 — 05 
Background variables 
11. Age —.07 QI —.14* —.05 ~ 12* 04 —.07 
12. Education —.19** —,17** —.18%* —.06 . 00 —.09— —.21** 
13. Income -H  -.12* = —.06 —.10 08  —.08 —.12* 
14. Socio-economic status ` —.10 — 09 —.13* .02 .07 —.09 —.14* 


Note: As in Table 2, the Ns vary slightly from cell to cell, while those for network me and occupational 


* community are lower (for network support, N = 218; for occupational as a 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


= 249). 
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The same kind of reasonable discrimination - 


recurs, in Table 3, with respect to network 
support, which appears to be positively related 
to having drinking problems, but not any and 


all problems. Logically enough, network sup- 


port has little to do with worrying about drink- 
ing, with morning drinking, or with family 


quarrels over drinking. It is more closely tied 


to those problems that are most likely to have a 


p 


“collegial” base, involving the work setting 
(which is the ‘site of the bulk of friendship 
choices; Radecki 1981), namely, drinking on the 
job (r=.17, col. 5), and missing work because 
of drinking (r=.20, col. 3). The network appar- 
ently comes into play both in binge drinking 
(see Table 2), and in job-related drinking prob- 
lems where work companions presumably con- 
stitute the, support and reference group for 
those activities. That is an inference, of course, 
since we had no way of knowing the drinking 
habits of the respondent’s network members. 

Finally, we again find that none of the indi- 
ces deriving from the work domain (job satis- 
faction, intrinsically satisfying work, etc.) is 
related either to total drinking problems ‘or to 
any of the specific problems—including, be it 


- noted, the work-related problems of drinking 


on the job or missing work because of drinking. 
With regard to the background variables, we 
find a similarly sensible discrimination: low 
education is most consistently associated with 
drinking problems; even so, it has very little to 
do with drinking on the job or worrying about 
drink. On the whole, it is family quarrels, 
missing work, and morning drinking that are 
associated with backgrounds that are not sur- 
prising: low’ education, low income, and low 
SES; and younger people report more occa- 
sions oi missing work or drinking on the job. 


‘N 


The Primacy of Powerlessness 


The implication has been advanced that the 


, person’s sensė of powerlessness is a significant 


factor in drinking. We do not propose to test 
whether the powerlessness generates the 


drinking, or whether persistent drinking and its 


~ associated problems generate a sense of low. 
control: We assume that both of ‘these mech--. 


anisms are likely, and are chiefly concerned to 
know whether the other alienation domains 
present equally likely candidates contributing 


to the drinking scenario. In any event, it must 


be shown that the significance of powerless- 
ness can be sustained when the other potential 


-and competing correlates (the other alienations 


and the background variables) are controlled. 
The results of a series of regression analyses 
addressed to this question are presented in 


- Table 4. That table presents, as expeditiously 


as possible, the results of eighteen indepen- 
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dently conducted regressions seeking to pre- 
dict the respondent’s drinking (“‘servings” and 
frequency”), the total problems score (line 3), 
and each of the specific problems relating to 
drinking. In each case, the regression analysis 
included all of the variables shown in Table 
I—i.e., the four work-related variables, three 
community indices, and the background vari- 
ables (with the addition of marital status, which 
has a prima facie potential for affecting a 
number of the concerned variables, especially 
the community indices). These regressions 
allow us to see how the two powerlessness 
measures fare (see columns 1 and 2 for re- 


. gressions involving ‘personal inefficacy,” and ` 


3 and 4 for “luck ideology”) when entered into 
the equation without priority and with the 
other relevant variables controlled. Table 4 


-also reports, which, if any, of the other vari- 


ables attained the required level of significance 
{columns 3 and 6). 

The data of Table 4 are consistent with the 
thesis that powerlessness is the alienation that 
is uniquely associated with these drinking vari- 
ables. With the work, community, and back- 
ground variables controlled, the person’s 
scores on powerlessness—generally, both per- 


_ sonal inefficacy and luck ideology (themselves 


not closely related}—remain significant in pre- 
dicting heavy drinking per occasion (line 1), 
frequency of drinking (line 2), and total drink- 
ing: problems (line 3). None of the variables in 
the work domain approaches such significance. 
Among the community indices, only the vari- 
able of network support is significant (for 
servings”), and, a8 implied in the correlations 
presented earlier, that is not a question of 
alienation but a positive relation: high network 
support goes with a high score on “binge” 
drinking. Other than the powerlessness vari- 


‘able, the only significant “negatives” in Table 4 


occur in the relation between “*servings” and 
age (expectably, younger people are heavier 
“spurt” drinkers) and between education and 
drinking problems (expectably, low education 
goes with higher problem scores):? 


he 


> The regressions for the two drinking scores, and. 
for overall drinking problems, were also carried out 
using the total powerlessness score (rather than the 
subscales), yielding higher betas for “servings,” beta 
= .215 (F=14, 62, p < .001; r? = .144); for “fre- 
quency,” beta, = 159 (F = 7.49, p < .0l; r? =.089); 
for drinking problems, beta = .258 (F = 14.58, p < 
001; r? = .156). The reduction in N for the re- 
gressions in Table 4 (occasioned by the fact that the 
“network support” variable was available only for 
those respondents who had named three friends) is 
not Critical. These regressions were computed .using 

“social involvement” alone (a score that was avail- 
able for the full sample) with comparabl i 
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As for the specific drinking problems, the 
main message in Table 4 (lines 4—9) is that with 
the regression controls applied the results arè 
_ generally consistent with the correlations in 
‘ Table 3. Personal inefficacy is somewhat more 
closely connected with these problems, and (as 
remarked earlier) the tie with powerlessness. is 
selective rather than across-the-board: e.g., 
» personal inefficacy is associated with morning 
drinking and missing work (and probably to 
family quarrels as well, where the beta is al- 
most significant, and would certainly be so by a 
one-tailed test), but inefficacy has little to do 

with worry over drinking or drinking on the 
job. The work experience variables do not ap- 
pear as a Significant factor in any of these spe- 
cific problems; basically it is powerlessness 
that carries the significant variance plus only 
education among the background variables 
(lines 4 and 9), and network support in the case 
of missing work ‘(line 5). 

A further point is in order on the ‘‘primacy”’ 
of powerlessness. One recognizes, of course, 


that primacy refers only to the relative im- ` 


portance of powerlessness compared with the 
indices employed here bearing on work and 
community. Still, in view of the fact that the 


sheer amount‘ of drinking could be crucial for. 


the development of drinking problems, one 
might wonder whether this postulated primacy 
disappears when the respondent’s alcoholic 
intake is controlled. The implication is that the 
heavy drinking is what causes both the sense of 
powerlessness and the problems that power- 
lessness is correlated with in Table 4. 

We have examined this question in a variety 
of ways, and in each case the conclusion is the 
same: powerlessness retains its significant as- 
sociation with problem drinking when alcohol 
intake is controlled. In the first instance we 
‘added a score on alcoholic “intake” (see foot- 
note 4) to each of the regression analyses 
shown in Table 4, and with this control the 
outcome regarding the significance of power- 
lessness was not essentially altered—e.g., with 
intake controlled the beta for personal ineffi- 
cacy as a predictor of morning drinking (Table 
4, line 4) remains significant (.181; F=6.58, 
p<.05). Second, we computed the series of 
correlations shown in Table 3 for each of the 
four Cahalan drinking categories—light, mod- 


erate, heavy, and very heavy drinkers (see . 


footnote 4)—and though this method of control 
sharply reduces the available N per category, 
the association between powerlessness and 
overall drinking problems is not- vitiated 
thereby: among the very heavy drinkers, r=.33 
(N=79, p<.01); among the light drinkers, 
r=.23 (N=72, p<.05). The conclusion is ines- 
capable that the sense of powerlessness is re- 
lated to the experience of drinking problems 


cently (Miller et al., 
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quite ipat from the sheer quantity of alcohol 
consumed. 


Substantive Complexity in. Work 


. The factor score.on substantive complexity 


(described above) became available only re- 
1981), and was employed 
here for several reasons. First, it refers to what 
people specifically. do at work—to the elements 
of variety. and independent judgrhent whose 
absence bespeaks the alienative potential of 


.the job. Furthermore, it is an objective de- 


scription, rather than a subjective assessment 
(as in our index of ‘intrinsic work”). Finally, 
Parker and Brody (1982:120) found that sub- 
stantive complexity (based on respondent 
self-descriptions) correlated significantly with 
alcohol-relatéd behavior—specifically, low 


- complexity was associated with psychological 


dependence on alcohol and with drinking- 
related job problems. We thought it wise, 
therefore, to examine the relation of substan- 


: tive complexity to alcohol use in the present 


sample: 
Some. informative, aad conipligading: pre- 
liminaries (already evidenced in Table 1) need 


to be understood before we turn to the regres- > 


sion outcomes. First, contrary to what some 
might suppose about the contribution that high 
discretion at work might make to low power- 
lessness, the r's between substantive complex- 
ity and the three powerlessness indices are 
minimal (with personal inefficacy, r= —.07; 
with luck ideology, —.03). Complexity is also 
basically independent of the “community” 
measures (e.g., r=.07 with network support, 
and .08 with occupational community). 

This independence among alienation do- 


. mains is (again) encouraging from a measure-. 


ment point of view; but is it, perhaps, that our . 


index of substantive complexity i is not related 


to anything meaningfully? Not at all. ant = 


index ought to correlate positively with “ 
trinsic work” (since these are; deede 
different derivation, two indices of alienative 
features of work). The obtained correlation 
was .31 (p < .001). Substantive complexity 
also correlates, as it should, with education 
(.34) and with career mobility (.42). 
Encouraging as these signs of meaningful 
discrimination are, an analytical problem is 
posed by the fact that substantive complexity 
is very highly correlated with socioeconomic 


status (r=.81). The problem is that we are in- | 


terested in work experience, not status effects, 
and these are difficult to disentangle here. We 
adopted two procedures to circumvent this 


` problem. First, regressions were executed (for 


servings, drinking frequency, and total drink- 
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ing problems) in which substantive complexity 


was included while SES was excluded (the as- . 


sumption being that this would provide a fairer 
test for the significance of complexity, rather 
‘than competitively split their common vari- 
ance). Second, these same regressions (i.e., 
- without SES) were done for manual workers 
and nonmanuals separately, seeking thereby to 
control, at least in some degree, for the status 
n element. `’ s 
-, Table 5 tells a very ‘Clear story: powerless- 
.» ness is consistently related to drinking (and 
quite significantly so), while substantive com- 
plexity ‘is not. As before, the only other .pre- 
dictors of consequence are age in relation to 
“servings,” and network support in the case of 
“drinking problems.” 

The analyses controlling for manual and 
- nonmanual status lead to the same conclusion: 
- with occupational.status controlled, substan- 
tive complexity is unrelated to the drinking 
variables, while powerlessness is significant 
(especially so, as in Table 5, for “servings” and 
“problems”). For example, among white-collar 
workers (N=93), the beta coefficients predict- 
ing servings ‘(the parallel of column 1 in Table 
5) are; respectively: powerlessness, .303 


(p<.01); substantive complexity, —.161 (NS); 


and age, Ž .267 (p<.05). Marital status is more 
significant in this white-collar group (beta= 
~.227, the unmarried have more problems); 
and the overall r? is a rather impressive .357 
. (involving the 12 variables shown in Table 5). 
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The Question of Interaction | 


The foregoing evidence does not necessarily 
imply that work experience (especially work 
alienation as measured by “intrinsic work”) is 
irrelevant to drinking, or that powerlessness is 
uniformly a risk factor. We need to examine 
the possible interactiom among the three ` 
alienations—interactions which might well 
show, for example, that involvement in a social 
support network is a crucial contingency mod:.* 
erating the potentially negative effect of either 
powerlessness or alienated work. This ‘‘buf- - 
fering” hypothesis is a popular one, though it 
seems unlikely that social supports are so uni- 
linearly positive (LaRocco et al., 1980; Surace 
and Seeman, 1981). 

Table 6 exhibits the results of analyses of 
covariance for the three drinking variables 
(controlling for age, education, and SES)..The 
main interest lies in the interactions (column 6) 
since the main effects simply confirm what we 
already know—chiefly that high powerlessness 
goes with high scores on all three drinking 
measures, and the intrinsic quality of work is — 
unimportant for all three. The adjusted means, 
however, reveal the notable consistency with 
which high powerlessness is associated with 
higher scores on drinking when both network 
support and intrinsic work are held constant 


‘ (comparing, that is, the twelve high and low 


powerlessness duos: 2. 7 vs 3.7 in column |, 
etc. ).. D 


Table S Standardized’ Beta Coefficients for Regression of Total EAE Work Variables Gnctadiay | ; 
Substantive Complexity), and Community Indices, on a and Drinking Problems 





Servings ‘Frequency 
\ a (Average amount . (How often Drinking 
Í per month) - per occasion) Problems 
Independent. > (N = 290) (N = 290) (N = 185) 
Variables l 2 3 
I. Total powerlessness stole? .161* .249***+ 
Work experience 
2. Substantive complexity — 073 —.109 152 
- 3. Intrinsic work 060 O79 — 05] 
4. Occupational striving 010 089 .010 
5. Career mobility .006 — .086 .014 
6. Job satisfaction .034 — 020 — 013 
Community indices | 
7. Social involvement — .071 — .034 — ,063° 
8. Network support 103 132 151* 
9. Occupational community .003 .054 .013. 
. ` Background variables © > `. ; i i i R 
” 10. Age | ; —,132* .013 -073 
“Wh. Education i — 072 ~ 096 ~.101 
12. Marital status —.112 — ,035 - — .074 
r?7=.143 r= 093 r?=.136 ` 


‘Note: As before, the analysis for ‘drinking problems” involves only those who were acknowledged ` 
drinkers, while “servings” and ‘‘frequency”’ involve all members of the sample for whom full “community” 
information was available. i 

* Significant at the .05 level. 

*** Significant at the .001 level. 
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Table 6. Adjusted Mean ‘Score on Drinking Variables i in Analyses of Covariance Relating Drinking to 
so Powerlessness, Network Support, and Intrinsic Work Oe a and. Controlled; for 








-The interactions of primary interest can be- 
-come quite complex (given that there are three 
independent alienations and three drinking iti- 
dices), but the main ‘conclusions are clear 

enough: 
~ 1. If we ask whether aal support mod- 
erates (or exacerbates) the relation of power- 
' lessness to drinking, the answer is that it doès 


; Drinkers Only, N = 216) ~ 
Low. High 
Intrinsic Work, _ Intrinsic Work ae 
| i sy LON High low High Significance of: 
` -Drinking Variable _ Network Network Network Network Main - . 
< and i Support Support Support Support Effects Interactions 
Powerlessness - 1 2 '3 , 4 5 6 
Servings SME a a 
1. Low. Powerlessness.- 2.7 35 ° 3.3 3.4 ` Powerlessness: Three-way 
2: High Powerlessness 3.7 3.6 > 35 O Ae 0. (F = 6.31) ° interaction: 
ee acs, ae ic , p <.01 F=2.71 ~ 
‘ Network:. . p<.10 
(F = 3.85) 
. p <.05 
Frequency rk: : 
3. Low Powerlessness 12.6 10.6 9.3 18.4 Powerlessness: Two-way 
..4. High Powerlessness 24.3 126 18.6 27.4 (F= 10.48) Network x Work . 
or p <.001 (F = 9.87) | 
p<.001 ` 
Problem Drinking st : 
5. Low Powerlessness 7.8 9.3 8.8 8.7 > Powerlessness Three-way 
6. High Powerlessness ` 9.9 9.5 9.3 10.3 (F=9.69) interaction: 
; p <.002 . F= 4,36) 
p <.05 


Network sapere -has a different significance 
for those who are differently engaged in their 


_work. Among those who are. intrinsically. 
-work-engaged, high netwoirk support.is asso- 


not (there is no straightforward powerlessness 


network interaction in Table 6). 

2. Similarly, being engaged in work that is 
intrinsically rewarding does not moderate the 
powerlessness relationship. None of these in- 
teractions is significant either—which is to'say 
that heavy drinking and drinking problems go 

-with high powerlessness whether or not the 
respondent is intrinsically engaged in work. 

3. Still, there are significant interactions in 
Table 6, all of them involving the intrinsic work 


ciated with higher drinking frequency—see the 
mean scores of 18.4 and. 27.4 ‘in column 4 
(compared with 9.3 and 18.6, column 3). But 
among the more alienated workers, network 
involvement functions in the moderating way 


_ specified by the buffering hypothesis: those. 


who are high in network support are less fre- , 
quent drinkers (while those who are both iso- 
lated and alienated workers score high in 
“frequency” —see, e.g., 24.3 vs 12.6; line 4, 


- cols. 1 and 2).: 


and network support variables. One is struck’ 


by the fact that for all three of the drinking 
variables, the highest (most troublesome) score 
is regularly found where -high powerlessness 
combines with high network support and more 
intrinsic work (see, e.g., the mean scores of 


4.0, 27.4, and-10.3 for servings, frequency, and - 


problems, respectively). There’ is certainly no 
‘ evidence here of an accretion of negatives 


whereby the three alienations additively take. 
-their toll since it is the “better” (less alienated) 7 


“scores on network engagement and (more sur- 


prisingly) intrinsic work that go with heavier - 


‘drinking and more problems. 


What, then, do these interactions signify? 


4 


The three-way interaction of particular 
interest concerns problem drinking (the in- 
teraction for “servings” being similar, but not 
reaching-the .05 significance level). The highest 
problem score (10.3, column 4) occurs where . 
high powerlessness combines with high net- 
work support and high intrinsic work; while the 
opposite combination—low powerlessness, 


low network support,’ and low intrinsic ie 


work—yields a very low problem score (7:8, 


col. 1). The’ interpretation- of. such complex ` . 


three-way interactions is hardly self-evident. 
But if we focus on the powerlessness that has 
been consistently of significance, the three- 
way. interaction indicates that high and low 

powerlessness work differently when com- ` 
bined with intrinsic work and network support. 
Thus, for those who have intrinsically satisfy- 
ing work (cols. 3 and 4), the level of network 
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support doesn’t matter if there is also low pow- 
‘erlessness (line-5; means scores = 8.8 and 8.7); 
but for those who are high in powerlessness, 
network support appears to pull them into 
drinking problems despite (or in tandem with) 
their engaging work. Among the more 
alienated workers an opposite pattern holds: 
low powerlessness is. not so insulating, and 
{relatively speaking) the alienated worker who 
is network engaged gets pulled. into drinking 
and its problems despite the low powerlessness 
(cols. | and 2, line 5; means =9.3 vs 7.8). All 
this is cast -for simplicity in a language of 
causation that is, of course, inferential. 


CONCLUSION 


Sociologists have inherited from Marx a now 
conventional proposition that workplace expe- 
rience (especially work alienation variously 
conceived) is central, hence its lessons readily 


generalize to extra-work life. We have brought 


evidence to bear. on this crucial issue by in- 
quiring whether problematic work translates 
into difficulties associated with heavy drinking, 


using multiple ‘measures regarding three di-- 


mensions of alienation to examine the alterna- 
tives. 

The imponan of powerlessness, and -the 
relative unimportance of the various work 
measures, is unquestionably the clearest out- 


come in,our analysis. Second, the data docu- 


ment a “negative” feature of social integration; 
on the whole, engagement in a social support 
network correlates with more drinking and 
drinking problems. Perhaps that should not be 


a surprise, but it is certainly contrary to the: 


generally favorable view of social integration 
that predominates in the recently reawakened 
literature on social networks.!° Third, the sev- 
eral alienations (powerlessness, work aliena- 
tion, and network support) operate in complex 
interaction with one another. There is some- 


_ 10 That solidarity can also play a positive role is 
not in doubt, varying, e.g., by ethnicity and sex. 
Snyder (1964:196—97) discusses the Jewish case, 
arguing that “the solidarity of a group may be an 
effective prophylaxis for inebriety and alcoholism.” 
Clearly much depends on the drinking norms and 
situational circumstances. Unhappily, it was not 
possible to subdivide our sample in a useful way 


based on nationality groupings known to be favorable ` 


or unfavorable to drinking. The community was, by 
design, a mainline nonminority one, chiefly (some 
300 respondents) of West European descent. Those 
of Mediterranean and East European ofigin did score 
somewhat higher in drinking ‘‘frequency”’ (but not 
“servings” or problems”), though the difference is 
not statistically significant compares with the West 
en 
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thing of a surprise here in that the supposedly 

positive quality of intrinsic work combined 
with the (again supposedly positive) quality of - 
network engagement yields the heaviest 
drinking. Why this should be so is not exactly 
clear, but it is a reminder that unalienated work 


- has its risks and frustrations, too, calling up the 


image of demanding, though intrinsically en- 
gaging jobs: the technically trained craftsmen, 


the professional, and manager-—those cadres 


of network-involved white-collar or skilled 
workers for whom drinking becomes a part of 
the life style (though it need not necessarily 
lead to drinking problems).'! Thus, the evi- 
dence suggests that the sense of powerlessness 
is directly and consistently significant ina way 
that work alienation or social isolation are not. 
That is not the same as saying that work 
alienation and community are irrelevant; they 
simply operate in a more complicated (even 
unexpected) way. 

Though our evidence specifically concerns 
alcohol, the issues involved are considerably 
more fundamental and recurrent (whether or . 


` not the idea of alienation is explicitly invoked). 


They concern (1) the centrality of work and the 
presumed generalization of its consequences, 
(2) the supposed buffering effect of social ties, 
and (3) the primacy of powerlessness in a mod- 
ern world that seems designed to create diffi- 
culties arising from the sènse of helplessness 
(Seligman, 1975). Given the evidence we have 
adduced concerning these three alienations, 
the questions arise as to why powerlessness is 
so directly and significantly tied to alcohol use, 
and why the postulated centrality of vo is SO 
elusive. 

The obvious answers concerning the 
powerlessness-drinking connection should not 
be adopted too quickly or exclusively. These 
assert, first, that powerlessness is more likely 
to be the consequence of heavy drinking than 
an instigator of it; and second, that if power- 
lessness causes drinking it is predominantly 
because alcohol use provides an escape from 


H! This interpretation is not entirely speculative. 
Parker and Brody (1981:110) report that “Among 
men, the prevalences of alcohol problems are higher 
for craftsmen.” In our own data, the poorest scoring 
category in Table 6 (the high probiems score of 10.3, 
line 6) is dominated by craftsmen and clerical work- 
ers; and the best scoring category (7.8, line 5) is low 
in craftsmen (being dominated by operatives and 
managerials). For an up-to-date commentary on so- 
cial class factors in drinking (and on the “Heavy”. . 
drinking that is overrepresented” among craftsmen - 
and professionals), see Park (forthcoming). For a 
recent review of the epidemiological evidence that 
specific occupations (e.g., longshoremen, brewery 
workers, etc.) differ in cirrhosis mortality and/or 
drinking problems, see Fillmore and Caetano (1981). 
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anxiety and misery. As to the latter, perhaps 
escape from anxiety is the correct interpreta- 


tion, but we need to remember that definitions , 


of drunken comportment are culturally and 
physiologically quite variable, and the 
anxiety-escape hypothesis is itself to be scepti- 
cally viewed as an integral part of the Western 
credo about alcohol. It is not difficult to-con- 
struct hypotheses that have a different 
emphasis—hypotheses which (for example) 


stress the sense of. power that alcohol may 


bring (McClelland et al., 1972),.or the freedom 
‘from conventional constraint and decreased 
` accountability that may accrue (MacAndrew 
- and Edgerton, 1979:167—69). 

On the causality issue, we can be brief since 
' (a) it cannot be settled here and (b) it seems 
- likely that both causal chains are involved. One 
caution, however, is in order for those who 
would become too quickly committed to the 


unilinear view that the drinking creates the- 


powerlessness: the theory to that effect will 
have to be more sophisticated than is custom- 
ary if it is to accommodate our evidence re- 
_ garding the complicated interaction of power- 
lessness, network SUPPOR and. intrinsic work 
experience. 

Causal questions also arise in connection 
with the hypothesis regarding the centrality of 
work. Though the rationale for generalization 
from work has an almost patent persuasiveness 
(‘... the simplest type of learning- 
generalization process’ is operating here”; 
Kohn, 1981:290), the evidence is far from per- 
suasive. One reason for this difficulty of dem- 
onstration may be that there are so many alter- 
native pathways for the expression. of work- 
derived problems; ` thus, alcohol indulgence 
competes with-alternatives like union activity, 
escapist TV, political involvement, hobbies, 


specifically applied to alcohol use, and we find, 


in fact, that more intrinsic work is related to ` 
eoho problems (a finding for which the *‘al-: 


ternatives” argument is no answer). 

The absence of strong generalization would 
not justify the conclusion that things. are 
therefore fine in the -world of work. Though 
workers can become habituated to disastrous 


. working, conditions, beneath this -apparent 


acclimatization there can be a subterranean 
stream of hostility that ‘‘expresses itself in the 
unbounded synicism and revulsion which large 
numbers of workers feel about their work” 


(Braverman, 1974:151). But it is well to re- . 


member that dislike (even hatred) of work, or 
dedicated efforts to alter its conditions, are not 


evidence of generalization, and that ‘‘appar- 


‘ ent” acclimatization may evolve into “real” 
habituation. r 
It is also well to remember. that the vorken S 
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“inability to ‘exercise control in the workplace (a 
powerlessness on the job that is sometimes - 


called “alienation in work”) may contribute to 
the general sense of powerlessness which is 


shown here to be related to drinking. To the i 


extent that job-specific powerlessness overlaps 


‘in this way, work. experience and generalized 


powerlessness would not be so divisible as our 
treatment appears: to suggest. However, ‘the 
proposal that there is that kind of dominating 
control-specific contribution from work to the 


- overall sense of powerlessness is itself another 


instance of the generalization hypothesis; and 
the evidence here and elsewhere—e.g., 


` Seeman, (1972}—certainly does not encourage 


the view that there is such a close correlation 
between the exercise of self-direction in work 
and generalized powerlessness. 


Our work thus commends a more modulated, 
“view regarding the impact of work, and of the 
theme which holds that the character of work. 


experience pervades the person's life style. It 
may be, of course, that we have missed those 
specific dimensions of work that have’ the 
power that is claimed (though intrinsic. work 


. and substantive complexity; in particular, are. 
candidates frequently named), ‘but our evi- 
- derice does not sustain the going presumptions 


about the force of work experience in everyday 
life. Perhaps we need, among other things, to 

be more attuned to the situated circumstances 
in which work-relevant experience can come to 
play a dominating role, to the mechanisms that 


_ allow for low generalization, and/or the pro- 


cess by which workers choose among the al- 
ternative pathways to express their work dis- 
content. In short, the generalization phenome- 
non, despite its side acceptance in the lit- 
erature, remains a question to be pursued, both 


for its eee and its theoretical importance. 
sports, etc. Still, the generalization thesis is ` 
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AGING, VALUES, AND REWARDS: EXPLAININ G AGE 
DIFFERENCES IN JOB SATISF ACTION* 


ARNE L. KALLEBERG KARYN A. Loscocco 
“ Indiana University ; 


The study of age differences i in job satisfaction is a serii focus for investigating the 
interplay among work, self, and family concepts as they produce changes in role - 
outcomes during the. life course. Using data from the 1972-73 Quality of 
Employment Survey as well as other data sets, we find that age is positively related 
to job satisfaction. A relatively substantial portion of these differences arè explained 
by age variations in work values and job rewards. These findings are consistent with 
both cohort and job change explanations of age differences in job satisfaction. 


_However, some of these age inequalities are not explicable on the basis of the 


variables in our model. Though some unknown portion of these age differences are 


' undoubtedly due to compositional effects, we argue that they also partly reflect more 


‘general processes of aging and a 


INTRODUCTION 


Understanding changes in role outcomes is 
central to the development of theories of the 
relationships between individuals and social 
structures. The work role is a particularly im- 
portant source of identity, a crucial criterion by 
which people are judged and by which they 


judge themselves. Job satisfaction is a useful ' 


indicator of the overall quality of one’s experi- 
ences in this key role. The. study. of age dif- 
ferences in job satisfaction focuses on how age 
combines with work, self, and family concepts 
to produce differences in work-role outcomes 
over the life cycle. Thus, investigations of this 
topic contribute to knowledge of the important 
but often neglected ‘“‘face” of psychological 
sociology (House, 1977), in that they address 
the relationship between structure and person- 
ality. 

"To examine age differences in job satisfac- 
tion, then, is to study the interplav between the 
structural and social psychological factors as- 
sociated with different role domains in pro- 
ducing work-role outcomes. Structural deter- 
minants of job satisfaction include work- 
related factors such as those associated with 
jobs and the organizational, occupational, in- 
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dustrial and class contexts within which these 
are embedded. They also include one’s posi- 
tion in the work career, which affects the kinds 
of jobs one is able to attain. Structural deter- _ 
minants of job satisfaction are not restricted to 
the work role; nonwork roles also need to be 
considered. For example, one’s gender and 
family structural position affect what one 
wants and gets from work. Social psychologii- 
cal sources of job satisfaction include one’s 
valuation of particular job characteristics and: 


' the importance placed on work to achieve life 


goals. They also include the processes of de- 
velopment which affect how individuals at a 
given life stage adjust to their roles. The re-- 
lationships between these structural and social 
psychological determinants are dynamic ones. . 
Thus, the study of how these relationships’ dif- 
fer by age allows us to understand the dif- 
ferential abilities of workers at various stages 
of the life cycle to derive satisfaction from this 
important role, providing important insights . 
into linkages between social structure and Pee 
sonality. 

In view of the theoretical importance of this 
topic, one would expect there to exist well- 
developed models of the relationship between 
age and job satisfaction. Yet even empirical 


evidence on how age differences in job satis- 


faction exist is relatively scarce. The basic and 
most consistent finding in research on age dif- 
ferences in job satisfaction is that older work- - 
ers are more satisfied with their jobs than are’ 
younger workers (e.g.,. Vollmer and Kinney, 
1955; Hulin and Smith, 1965; Sheppard and 
Herrick, 1972; Quinn etal., 1974; Kalleberg, . 
1977; Wright and Hamilton, -1978; Janson and 
Martin, 1982). There is less consensus on the , 
specific form of the positive relationship be- . 
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AGE DIFFERENCES IN JOB SATISFACTION 


tween age and job satisfaction. Many of the 
studies cited.above assume, either implicitly or 


explicitly, that job satisfaction increases, 


linearly or monotonically with age. Other re- 
search, however, suggests that this relation- 
ship may be curvilinear (see, e. g., Herzberg et 
al., 1957; Super, 1939). 

There i is even less agreement about the rea- 
sons for the bivariate relationship between age 
and job satisfaction. Age differences are gener- 
ated. by three main processes: individuals’ 
maturation and aging over the course of their 
lives; the timing and sequence of social roles 
occupied by individuals during their life 
courses; and historical changes that may occur 
during people’s lives (Cohn, 1972; Riley, 1973). 
Previous studies have found evidence to sup- 
port the validity of cohort explanations which 
suggest that different birth cohorts have dif- 
ferent socialization experiences and therefore 
have diverse conceptions of what is desirable 
with respect to work. There is also evidence to 
support life cycle explanations related to work 
careers, which purport that older workers have 


better jobs (see Janson and Martin, 1982;. 


Wright and Hamilton, 1978). 

Assumptions of a correspondence between 
_ cohort explanations and work values, on the 
one hand, and “‘life cycle” explanations and job 
rewards, on the other, are too simplistic. 
Cohort explanations can also be couched in 
terms of differences in job rewards; that is, 
. members of different cohorts will vary in their 
opportunities for “good” jobs. Life cycle/work 
career explanations are equally incomplete 
without an awareness that job changes pro- 
duce, and in turn are affected by, value 
changes. Unfortunately, previous analyses of 
these data (Wright and Hamilton, 1978; Janson 
and Martin, 1982) have not systematically ex- 
amined how age differences in job satisfaction 
are accounted for by work values and job re- 
wards, nor have they systematically investi- 
gated cohort and job change hypotheses within 
the context of a well-specified model of job 
satisfaction. Moreover, little attention has 
been paid to a third potential explanation of age 
differences in job Satisfaction: developmental 
aging. 

In this paper, we attempt to overcome some 
limitations of past research by systematically 
exploring the form and determinants of the 
age-job satisfaction relationship. Our investi- 
gation is based on a theory of job satisfaction 
that is more fully developed and defended 
elsewhere (Kalleberg, 1977). We view job 
satisfaction as an overall attitude that people 


have toward their jobs. This affective evalua- 


tion is largely determined by two-main sets of 
factors: job rewards, which represent the vari- 
ous types of benefits and utilities that people 
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obtain from their jobs; and work values, which 
reflect not only the importance that individuals 
place on these rewards but also the centrality 
of work to one’s life and identity. Explanations 
of age differences in job satisfaction require a 
consideration of both these structural job con- 
ditions and these social psychological factors. 
Differences in job rewards and work values are 
consistent with both cohort and work career 
explanations, and explain why job satisfaction 
varies among work and family structural posi- 
tions (see Kalleberg, 1977). However, there are 
also age differences in job satisfaction that re- 
main unexplained by values and rewards. 
These differences reflect broader features of 
personal development and growth throughout 
the life cycle that are related to experiences in 
nonwork. social roles. Our model integrates 


ideas from diverse literatures and permits us to 


examine the. complexity of linkages between 
age and evaluations of the work role. 


PAST RESEARCH 
Job Rewards 


By far the most widely offered explanation of 
age differences in job satisfaction focuses upon 
characteristics of the job itself: older workers 
are more satisfied than their younger ane 
parts because they actually have “better” o 
more highly rewarded jobs (Quinn et al., 1974: ~ 
Wright and Hamilton, 1978). There are numer- 
ous reasons why rewards should increase with 
age. The most common explanation for such 
age differences is that they reflect life stage 
differences (Wright and Hamilton, 1978; Jan- 
son and Martin, 1982). Age may reflect career 
phase (Van Maanen and Katz, 1976), for in- 
Stance, suggesting that older workers have 
built up considerable seniority and experience. 
This is likely to enable such workers to obtain 
the ‘‘bes:” jobs within a given firm. Another 
such mechanism is job mobility. Older workers 
are likely to have obtained more financial and 
occupational resources than younger workers. 
Therefore, they can move more easily to a 
better job if their present job is not sufficiently 
satisfying (Hoppock, 1960; Wright and Hamil- 
ton, 1978). 

However, age variation produced by job re- 
wards could also be explained on the basis of 
birth cohort differences. At each life stage, 


- members of large birth cohorts may have fewer 


opportunities to attain good jobs than members 
of small birth cohorts. Furthermore, age 
Stratification may account for the greater job 
rewards obtained by older, as opposed to 
younger, workers. Social aging is one way that 
many workers achieve upward mobility, as 
those jobs replete with rewards are more avail- 
able to older workers (Riley, 1980). 


~~ 
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Work Values 


Work values affect job satisfaction Resins 


they influence the congruence between what 
workers want from their jobs and the rewards 
that their jobs provide. Age variations in work 


values may also reflect the operation of both: - 


; cohort and life cycle effects. One “life cycle” 
explanation which focuses on age differences 
_ in work values derives from the disengagement 
theory of aging (Cumming and Henry, 1961). A 
. central tenet of this theory is that old people 
withdraw from society, limiting their emotional 
involvement in the activities which were once 
important to them. Particular aspects óf the 
_ job, such as challenge and autonomy, may be- 
come less important to workers over time, re- 
sulting in increased levels of job satisfaction. 
Another ‘ ‘life cycle” explanation which fo- 
cusés:on differential values is the notion that 
workers adapt their values to fit the realities of 
their jobs. Individuals may adjust their work 
values to their job situations in an attempt to 
“value” what they have already achieved or 
what they believe is achievable” (Kohn and 
Schooler, 1973). Alternatively, Sheppard and 


Herrick (1972) provide a cohort interpretation, . 


asserting that, as members of birth cohorts so- 
cialized in different historical periods, younger 
and older workers are differentially satisfied 
with similar levels of rewards. As a result, 
there is a much greater gap between what 


` younger workers expect from their jobs and | 


what their jobs actually provide. 
Work values and job rewards are- sys- 


tematically related to workers’ positions in. 


both work career and family life stages. Expla- 
nations of age differences in job satisfaction are 
often couched in terms of these structural po- 
sitions. However, we argue that the effects of 
these structural positions on job satisfaction 
will be explained by other attitudes (work 
values) arid by the more proximate job condi- 
tions reflected in workers’ perceptions of job 
rewards: “objective” structures do not directly 
affect job satisfaction, but do so indirectly on 
the basis of how these structures are perceived 
and experienced by the worker. We briefly dis- 
cuss these -sets of concepts and suggest how 
they are related to rewards and values. 


Work Structural Position - 


Four dimensions are important for under- _ 


standing labor force differences in job rewards 
and work values: class position, occupational 
segment, organizational size, and industrial 
"sector. There is considerable evidence that 
these distinct dimensions are related to job re- 
wards. Findings are less clear on the relation- 
ships between these work structural positions 


' 1978). . - 
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and work values. Available evidence does sug- 
gest, however, that there are class and/or oc- 
cupational differences in work values (e.g., 
Quinn et al., 1974: Kalleberg and Griffin, 


Family Life Cycle 


Other studies have emphasized the importance 
of family life.cycle stages in producing age 
differences in job satisfaction. Position in the 


' family life cycle, which is generally determined | 


by marital status and age of dependents, affects’ 
one’s work values during the life course (e.g., 
Wilensky, 1981; Campbell et al., 1976). For 
example, the importance which one places on - 
financial rewards will undoubtedly be affected — 


: by factors such as marital status and number of. 


dependent children, as these influence the need 
for income. In addition, position in the family 
life cycle may affect one’s ability to obtain 
valued job rewards. Older female workers es- 
pecially may have greater flexibility to choose 
jobs which match their intrinsic values, since 
financial responsibilities are considerably less- 
ened with the departure of children from the 
home (see, e.g., Campbell et al., 1976). 


Developmental Aging 


One major thrust of the literature on aging has 
been largely ignored in most discussions of age - 
differences in job satisfaction. This is the no- 
tion of an ontogenetic or developmental aging 
effect on job satisfaction, reflecting features of 
an individual’s psychological adjustment to 
his/her social roles during the life course. This - 
idea derives essentially from studies of person- 
ality growth which suggest that there is a basic, 
underlying structure to the lives of adults 
(Erikson, 1959; Levinson et al., 1978). This 
underlying structure is-best conceived as con- 
sisting of both stable and transitional phases. 
During stable periods individuals make firm 
choices and try. to improve their lives within 
the context of such choices. The transitional 
stages involve questioning, reappraisal, and . 
modification of the present life structure. The 


mid-life period of developmental growth ‘is 
-widely held to be a difficult time-of transition. 


(Brim, 1976). During such a time of reevalua- 
tion and reformulation of life goals, the job 
would be a likely focus of discontent for those 
who view the work role as a'vital component of- 
their identity. These. workers should experi- 
ence decreases in job satisfaction’ during this 


period. In contrast, during Stable periods’ and. S 


even in transitional periods for workers to 
whom work’ is not a central component of the 
identity, job satisfaction should continue to in- 
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crease. To the extent that they have been rela- 
tively successful at personality growth and de- 
velopment, older individuals are better able to 
place their various sources of satisfaction in a 
perspective which enables them to derive the 
greatest satisfaction from each.! 


AGE DIFFERENCES IN JOB 
SATISFACTION: CONCEPTUAL 
FRAMEWORK 


We assume that age differences in job satisfac- 
tion are generated by one’s positions in a vari- 
ety of structures, both work and nonwork sys- 
tems. This differs from the common strategy 
which defines age in terms of particular con- 
cepts, such as “‘life stage” with respect to mar- 
ital and child-rearing dimensions (e.g., 
Campbell et al., 1976) or ‘career stage” with 
respect to a given employer (e.g., Van Maanen 
ami Katz, 1976). l , 

Our models allow us to assess age dif- 
ferences in job satisfaction that are due to our 
main explanatory concepts: work values and 
job rewards. Differences produced by work 
values reflect both cohort and career stage in- 
fluences. Both of these explanations can also 
account for age differences in job satisfaction 
produced by job rewards. However, the expla- 
nation of why age is related to these rewards 
and values (e.g., because of cohort or life cycle 
differences in work and family structural posi- 
tions) is beyond the scope of our efforts here 
and constitutes a needed area of future re- 
search. 

We rely here primarily on cross-sectional 
data. Variations among workers of different 
ages reflect not only the consequences of 
aging, but also of cohort membership (see 
Riley, 1973). Still, cross-sectional data are 
useful for addressing our theoretical 
arguments. Such data are likely to provide as 
much (or more) useful information concerning 
the validity of our hypotheses as would cohort 
or panel data (see Glenn, 1981). Further, 
cross-sectional data avoid confounding age and 
cohort effects with influences due to period. 

We expect that some part of the age-job 


1 What we are here calling a ‘developmental 
aging” effect is more general than the adaptation of 
work values to job rewards in that it refers to the 
work role and not simply to a particular job. Thus, 
older workers could be more satisfied than younger 
workers, regardless of their length of time on the job. 
The correlation between chronological age and job 
tenure in these data, for example, is only .54 (males= 
57; females = .48). On the other hand, a devel- 
opmental aging effect is not distinguishable from the 
effects of total work experience since the correlation 
in these data between chronological age and years in 
the labor force is .90 (males = .96; females = .83). 


satisfaction relationship will not be explained 
by values, rewards, and work and family 
structural positions. We argue that these re- 
sidual differences reflect an additional life 
cycle explanation not considered by previous 
analyses of these data: developmental aging. 
We cannot “test” this argument solely by em- 
pirical anelyses, but need to supplement them 
through a logical analysis. If the pattern of age 
differences in satisfaction differs among sub- 
groups of workers in ways consistent with de- 
velopmenzal interpretations of aging, this wil 
militate against a cohort interpretation of net 
age differences. 

Our major methodological difficulty is our 
inability to distinguish analytically the effects 
of age from compositional effects produced by 
systematic selection of persons into and out of 
the labor force. Such compositional effects 
could be reflected in the voluntary “early” de- 
parture of dissatisifed workers from the labor 
force, as well as the “late” entry into the labor 
market of groups of workers who tend to be 
highly satisfied (e.g., professionals). This 
problem characterizes most research on aging, 
though it is especially problematic when 
studying job satisfaction (see Glenn, 1980). 
Since one must be in the labor force in order to 
have a job with which to be relatively satisfied 
or dissatisfied, the population under study 1s 
necessarily an open one characterized by con- 
tinual inflow and outflow of persons. This im- 
poses limits on what one can conclude about 
the age-job satisfaction relationship using em- 
pirical data. This is not only a problem with 
cross-sectional data, however, and the detec- 
tion of compositional effects is perhaps more 
problematic in panel and cohort designs 
(Glenn, 1980). 


DATA AND VARIABLES 
Data . 


The data set mainly used to investigate age 
differences in job satisfaction is the 1972-73 
Quality of Employment Survey (QES). This 
sample is representative of the national em- 
ployed civilian labor force in those years that 
met certain sample eligibility criteria (see 
Quinn and Shepard, 1974, for a description of 
this survey and sampling procedures). The 
survey was conducted by the Institute for So- 
cial Research at the University of Michigan. 


Variables 


In addition to our measure of chronological 
age (in vears), we use level of educational at- 
tainment, sex (0= female; 1= male) and race 
(0= nonwhite; 1= white) as indicators of indi- 
vidual background characteristics. Our mea- 
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sure of job satisfaction is a five-item scale con- 
sisting of questions that asked the worker to 
describe his/her feelings toward the job in gen- 


eral. Our measures of job rewards include ` 


‘scales reflecting levels of intrinsic rewards 
such as degree of challenge and meaning and 
fulfillment obtained from work, and financial 
rewards such as evaluations of the “goodness” 
of pay, job security, and fringe benefits avail- 
able from the job. We also include measures of 
annual income and hours worked. We employ 
three indicators of work values. The first two 
‘represent the importance placed by the worker 
on these intrinsic and financial rewards. (See 
Kalleberg, 1977, for information on the con- 
struction of the job satisfaction, job reward, 
and these work value scales.) The third, which 


we term “work salience,” reflects the degree to . 


which work i$ important for the achievement of 
particular life goals (i.e., being able to afford 


the things one wants to ‘buy: having a happy | 


home life; doing the kind of work in the future 
one would like to do; being able to spend one’s 
old age the way one would like; being able to 
do the things in life that one most wants to do; 
and having a happy social life). Finally, we use 
various measures of work structural position 
and family life cycle stage.” 


~~ 


“FUNCTIONAL FORM OF THE AGE-JOB 
SATISFACTION RELATIONSHIP 


Before examining why age is related to job 
satisfaction, we first examine how job satisfac- 
tion varies by age. This information is dis- 
played in Panel A of Table 1, which presents 


2? To represent position in the family life cycle, we 
use a measure of whether or not the respondent is 


married (0 = nonmarried; t = married) and the ` 


number of dependent children in the household who 
are under 5 and 15 years of age. Position in the 
structure of work is represented by four measures: 
class position (location in the social relations of pro- 
duction, whether dn owner, manager, or worker— 
see Kalleberg and Griffin, 1978); the size of the es- 
tablishment for which the individual is employed (1= 
1~9;2 = 10—49; 3 = 50-99; 4 = 100—499; 5 = 500-999; 
6 = 1000-1999: 7 = 2000 and over); industrial sector 
location (i.e., monopoly, competitive, or public 
sectors); and occupational segment of employment 
(i.e., Upper primary, subordinate primary, and sec- 
ondary segments). We also include an indicator of 
whether the individual worker belongs to a union or 
other employee's association (0 = nonmember; | = 
member), as this may be related to levels of rewards, 
values, and satisfaction. Finally, to assess the degree 
to which adaptation to the job may explain the age- 
job satisfaction relationship, we employ a measure of 
the length of time that the worker has been on his/her 
present job (1= less than 30 days; 2 = 30-90 days; 3 = 
3-12 months; 4 = 1-3 years; 5 = 3—5 years; 6 = 5-10 
years; 7 = 10-20 years; 8 = more than 20 years). 
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Table 1. Distribution of Job Satisfaction by Age, 
QES Data 


Panel A. Means (Standard Deviations) of Job 
Satisfaction by Age Groups 





Age Group JS (SD) N 
16-20 3.65 (1.11) 82 
21-25 3.67 (1.05) 206 
26-30 4.03 (.97) 229 
31-35 4.14 (.95) 161 
36—40 4.28 (.71) 130 
41-45 4.18 (.82) 127 
46—50 4.25 (.86) 140 
51-55 4.18 (.83) 135 
56—60 4.25 (.96) 97 
61+ 4.58 (63) . + 84 
Total 4.09 © (.94) 1391 


Panel B. Regressions of Job Satisfaction on Ape 
4 Variables ' 

R? R? (adjusted) 
(1) JS =f (above age groups): 070 064 


(2) JS = f (age): 050 .050 
(3) JS = f (Age, Age?): 055 .053 . 
(4) JS = f (Age, Age’, Age*): .066 -064 
(5) JS = f (in Age): .056 -055 
(6) JS = f (each year of age © 
treated as a dummy 
062 


variable): 10 N 


I 
l 


‘means of job satisfaction for ten age groups, - 


spaced 5 years apart. There is an increasing 


trend in satisfaction which levels off during the 


40s and starts to increase again during the late 
50s, continuing to do so until the end of the 
work career. 

These data suggest that age differences in job 
satisfaction may be modeled by a third-order 
polynomial. This appears likely as such 
polynomials have two bends: in this case, one 
bend would represent the leveling off of job 
satisfaction during the middle years (41-55 or 
so) and another the increase in satisfaction 
after approximately age 56. In Panel B of Table 
1, we directly compare a variety of functional 
forms. 

In general, we assume that age differences in 
job satisfaction are best represented by’an ad- 
ditive model. This assumption is supported by 
Loscocco’s (1980) analysis, which demon- 
strated that, controlling for the theoretically 


‘Important variables we have discussed above, 


interactions of these variables with age ac- 
counted for relatively little additional variance 
in job satisfaction over that explained by the - 
additive age terms. This is not to say that age 


3 Loscocco pooled data from the 1969-70 Survey 
of Working Conditions and the 1972~73 Quality of 
Employment Survey to create a sample size of 3012 
workers. Using variables similar to those employed 
here, she then regressed job satisfaction on its ‘de- - 
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_ interactions are not present. Indeed, we assess 

certain important interactions (i.e., interac- a 

- tions of age with gender and work salience) _ . 2 

that are particularly: relevant to our theoretical - 5- 
$ 


a 


118 (1.998)** 
00001 (1.330) 
018 (—.032) 


argument. However, in contrast to others who - if 

have analyzed these data (e.g., Janson ani . == 3 ŞE 
Martin, 1982), we maintain that the theoretical ` S=eeeaes 3 
arguments tested here generally do not depend a 

on finding evidence of statistical interaction. 
- We now turn to an examination of the empiri- 
cal results. 


1 


é 
t 


EMPIRICAL AN ALYSES 


- “Chronological Age Differences in Values ie 
` Rewards ` 


We have argued that work values and job re- 
wards are the key concepts that account for a 
„portion of the age-satisfaction relationship. 
The validity. of this argument depends on our 
ability first to demonstrate that values and re- 
wards actually do vary by age. Table 2 presents 
results that address this issue. 
Age is significantly related to each of our - 
measures of values and rewards. Job rewards 
generally increase with age, though nonlinear 
patterns are observed. The third-order 
polynomial proved to be the: most useful func- 
tional form for describing the relationship of | 
‘age to intrinsic rewards.-Levels of intrinsic re- 
- wards appear to increase up to around age 40 
and again after age 61; during the 41-60 age 
period, however, the age-intrinsic reward re- . 
. lationship levels off and’ becomes relatively 

flat. For financial rewards and income, on the 
other hand, we find that the age differences are 
`' best represented by a parabolic function. Older 
-. workers have higher levels of extrinsic rewards 
_ than younger workers, though these increase: rat 

.a declining rate. 

Age differences in work values: also helpi ex- 
plain why job. satisfaction is greater among: 
older workers. Intrinsic and financial rewards 
are valued primarily at the younger ages, and . 
are less important to workers at the later stages 


016 (.330)* 


—~.0002 (~.345)* 
062 
624° 


—.114 (—.252)** > 


— 008 (—.006)° . 


~.010 (—.005) 


"3.641 


ona 


Intrinsic 


2.810 - 


013 (.348)* 
— 0002 (—.363)* 
041 (.116)** 
080 (.075)** - 
145 (.089)** . 


033 
499 


ow 
. 


126 (.277)** 
606 (.441)** 
.075 (.036) 


(In) Income : 
402 
503 


6.075 
- ,097 (2.008)** 


-001 (~1.895)** 


JOB REWARDS | 


_ Financiil 
.137 (.084)** 
:245 (.099)"" 


- 044 
754 


-> 063 (.117)** 


» a ee S5: )ě 4 %4% >b 


1303) 


intrinsic rewards on job satisfaction tended to de- 
crease among progressively older groups of workers; 
but the effects of financial rewards on satisfaction 
were generally similar across age groups (see also 
Janson and Martin, 1982). Intrinsic values were 
negatively and significanty related to job satisfaction 
only for the 31—40 and 41-60 age groups, while fi- 
nancial values had significant negative effects on 
satisfaction only for the 31-40 and 61 and older age 
groups. However, the other variables in the model ` 
generally had similar effects on jobs satisfaction i in the 
different age’ groups. l -N 


of the life cycle. (This. is reflected by the . ok 

parabolic form of the relationship between age — zn Sp S tii. 
ee ee 2) STga 2S 
terminants within each of five age groups (16-25; E = a 

26—30; 31—40; 41—60; and 61 and over). The effects of JA Sa > Laza F 


QES Data (N = 


* ps 05. 


. * pe Ol. 
tps .10 


of estimate. 


Independent 
- Variables 
(intercept) 
Age? * 
Age? oe 
Sex 
Race 


- Table 2. Unstandardized (Standardized) Coefficients Obtained from. Regressions of Job Rewards and Work Values on Age and Demographic Variables, 
- R? (adjusted) 
Standard error 
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Table 3. Unstandardized (Standardized) Coefficients Obtained from neeeaene of Job Satisfaction on its 


and these values.) Because these values are 
- negatively related to satisfaction, decreases in 


them would serve to increase levels of job | 


satisfaction. In contrast, age variations in work 
salience are best represented by a third-order 
polynomial. The importance of work for the 
attainment of nonwork goals appears to level 
off for those in the mid-life period but is greater 
for DEADE at the end of the work life cycle. 


Values and Rewards as Explanations of Age 
Differences in Job Satisfaction 


Table 3 presents the results of our regressions 
. of job satisfaction on its various determinants. 


We draw several conclusions from these re-- 


sults. First, chronological. age differences in 
job satisfaction are substantial compared to the 
effects of most of the other variables in the 
model. Second, as expected, perceived job re- 
wards and work values account for the effects 


Determinants, QES Data (N = 1303) 
Independent Variable as l (2) (3) - 
(Intercept): . 606 1.024 1.221 
Age ; 203 (2. 943)" .180 (2.606)** 115 (1.665)** 
Age? i “S 004 rea aR 213)** —.004 (—4,849)** —.003 (~3.074)** 
Age o S 00003 (2.564)** © 00003 (2.473)** -00002 (1.568)* 
Education 057 (.088)** © .025 (.039) «|. .027 (.042), ~ 
Sex (1 = male) —.059 (—.030) —.112 (—.057)* ~.128 (—.065)** 
Race (1 = white) .253 (.085)** _ 214 (.072)** :108 (.036) 
Work Structures \ : 

Core sector (=1) .036 (.017) — 002 (— 001) =, 
Public sector (=1) 115 (.049) .012 (.005) 
Upper primary segment (=1) 178 (.094)*- —.010 (~-.005) + 
Subordinate primary segment (=1)- -151 (081) — .002 (—.001) 
Size of organization : —.032 (—.068)* —.020 (—.041) 
Manager Class (= 1) 118 (.061)* ~ —,018 (—.009) 
Employer class (= 1) l .247 (.074)* .004 (.001) 
Petty bourgeois class (=1) . . > .059 (.013) ‘—.208 (—.045)t 
Union membership (= 1) 605 (.003) 035 (.018) <4 

- Job tenure f -18 (.034) ~—.004 (~.008) 
Family Life Cycle : ) 
Marital status - .072 (.034) .037 (.017) 
. # of children<5 ~ —.049 (—.040). —.033 (—.027) . 
# children < 15 008 (.012) —.006 (~.009) 
Job Rewards f 
Intrinsic rewards 545 (.400)** 
Financial rewards .331 (.275)** 
(log) Income —.093 (—.065)t 
Hours worked —.0001 (—.017) 
Work-related values ae f pe 
Intrinsic values — 284 (—,156)** 
Financial values — .033 (—.023) 
Work salience -118 (.100)** 
R? (adjusted) 078 -093 .339 
Standard error of estimate .890 . .883 > 753 ta 

* pæ 05. 
** pb 01. 
tp< 10. 


a 


of work structural and family life cycle posi- 
tions on job satisfaction. This is consistent with 


our theoretical argument, which assumes that 


the effects of ‘‘objective” structural variables. 


(e.g., size) on job satisfaction are mediated by 


+ 


4: 
aF 


perceptions of job rewards associated with - 


more proximate job conditions. Third, job re- 
wards and work values do not. completely ac- 
count for the total age differences in job satis- 
faction: chronological age is significantly re- 
lated to job satisfaction independently of all of 
our variables, 

A considerable portion of the total 
chronological age effect* on job satisfaction is 


` 4 Our assumption that chronological age has 
causal effects on job satisfaction is reflected in age 
being an exogenous variable in our analysis. Total 
and direct effects of chronological age on job satis- 
faction can be computed from the coefficients for the 
age terms in columns 1 and 3 of Table 3. We com- 


\ 
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indirect via the other variables in model 
(compare columns | and 3 of Table 3). We 
recall from Table 3 that only four intervening 
variables had significant direct effects on job 
_ satisfaction: intrinsic and financial rewards and 


work salience had positive effects on satisfac- ` 
tion, while intrinsic values had a negative im- ` 
-males and females. Work is generally more 


pact. These four concepts account for the 
. majority of the indirect effects of chronological 
2 age on job satisfaction. This is consistent with 
‘ both cohort and life cycle/job change explana- 
tions of age- differences in job satisfaction (see 
Wright and Hamilton, 1978; Janson and Mar- 
tin, a 


a 


Doema Aging Effects on Job 
Satisfaction , 


Values dnd rewards do not completely account 


for differences in job satisfaction among work- 
ers of different ages. There. are still significant 
chronological age differences in satisfaction 
when all other variables are controlled. We 
cannot empirically distinguish aging from com- 
positional effects. However, we can present 
logical evidence that these chronological age 
effects are produced by “‘developmental’’. life 
cycle effects (and compositional effects) as op- 
posed to cohort effects. Our argument is based 

_on anticipated differences in the age-job satis- 
. faction relationship among different subgroups 


~ of workers. 
A: developmental interpretation for why job . 


„satisfaction tends to’ be lower in the middle 
periods than in the extreme age groups relies 
on the assumption that it is during this period 
that conflicts regarding the meaning of life, 
' work, and family generally occur and require 
resolution. The several roles which a given in- 
dividual performs are ordered in a hierarchy of 
‘salience; behavioral products may be expected 
to the degree that a role is salient (Stryker, 
1968).: Since identity is questioned during the 
mid-life transition period, we would expect 
these conflicts to affect satisfaction with the 
roles that are prominent in an individual’s 
identity structure. Therefore, the questioning 
and conflict which characterize the mid-life 
transition should focus on the job only if the 
work role is important. To the extent that an 
- individual views the work role as a means of 
achieving overall goals, then, the conflicts of 
- mid-life will negatively affect feelings. toward 

this role, leading to decreased job satisfaction. 
` Tf our reasoning is valid, then subgroups of 
workers with different overall levels of work 


_ puted, but have not reported, these effects and their 
standard errors for each of the ten age categories 


used in Table 1. These estimates can be obtained . 


from Arne Kalleberg, 
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salience should exhibit different patterns of age 
variation in satisfaction. Accordingly, we 
reestimated our model in column 3 of Table 3 
for groups of workers expected to differ in the 
importance they placed upon work. These re- 
‘sults are presented in Table 4. 

First, we estimated the model” separately for . 


salient for males, as reflected in differences in 
mean levels of our work salience measure (3.11 


"vs 2.84). Chronological age has a direct effect 


on satisfaction for both males and females. — 
However, the third-order polynomial repre- 


. sentation of the age-satisfaction relationship is 


appropriate only for males. For females, a 
linear specification provides the. best descrip- 
tion of the age-job satisfaction relationship. 
This is explicable on the basis of our argument 
above: since males are more likely to view 
work as a major source of identity, the ‘‘mid- 
life” transition period should affect them more 
severely by lowering their levels of satisfac- 
tion. 

Table 4 also presents results of a'reestima- 


tion of our model for men whose levels of work 


salience are above and below the mean for all . 
workers. in the sample. Consistent with our 
previous result, the third-order polynomial 
represents the- age-job satisfaction relationship 
only for those men who regard work as impor- 
tant to the attainment of broader goals. Among 
men for whom work is less crucial, however, a 
linear representation of age differences is more 
appropriate. 

This developmental interpretation implies 
that people of different ages who do fot regard 
the work role as important should not differ in 
their levels of job satisfaction once values and 
rewards are controlled. To examine this possi- 
bility, we reestimated our model after separat- 
ing female workers into two groups: those to 
whom work is very salient and those to whom 

-work is relatively ‘unimportant. For the former 

group, we. find that satisfaction increases 
linearly with age. For women for whom work is 
least salient, however, we find no direct effect 
of chronological age on job satisfaction. 
Rather, age differences in job satisfaction for 
these women are totally explained by age vari- 
ations in values and rewards. For individuals 
who place the least emphasis on the work role, 
competing alternatives may always be highly 
salient. 

/ Our interpretation of developmental aging 
effects cauld be strengthened further if these 
patterns were found in other surveys. Non- 
comparability across surveys in. sampling pro- 
cedures and specific questions asked limit our 
ability to do this. However, we did perform 
similar analyses using the 1969-70 Survey of 
Working Conditions, also conducted by the 
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AGE DIFFERENCES IN JOB SATISFACTION  . l gt 


_ University of Michigan’s Institute for Social 
Research. Measures of work salience were not 

_ available in these data. Therefore, we estimate 
our models separately for all males (who are 
presumed to have relatively higher. levels of 
work salience) and all females (who are pre- 
sumed to have relatively lower levels of work 
salience). These’ results, presented in the first 
two columns of Table 5, reinforce the conclu- 
sions we drew from.the QES. data. In particu- 
: lar, we find that, for males only, the age-job 


satisfaction relationship is best represented by . 


_a third-order polynomial, even after key work 
values and job rewards are controlled. For 
women, a linear representation of the age-job 
satisfaction relationship continues to be the 
most: appropriate one. The stability of these 
findings across surveys strengthens our argu- 
ment that residual age differences in job satis- 
faction do not reflect consequences of cohort 
membership. 

Next, we utilize data gathered through rein- 
terviews with rougly 892 of the original 1455 
QES respondents in 1977. Panel data are not 


_ necessarily preferable to the cross-sectional - 


data analyzed previously: panel data introduce 
confounding of period effects with cohort and 
aging effects. In addition, compositional ef- 
fects may be even more problematic in panel 
than in cross-sectional data due to sample_at- 
trition (€.g., the mean level of job satisfaction 
in 1973 is 4.14 for those respondents in both 


_ waves of data, but 4.09 for all 1973 respon- 
dents). Still, when used as an adjunct to other - 
data sets, panel data can provide useful sup- 


plementary information. 

Information on individual changes in job 
satisfaction (i.e., 1977 job satisfaction —_ 1973 
job satisfaction) over a four-year period (with 
age defined as age in 1973) is presented in the 
third and fourth columns of Table 5. There 
appears to be a period effect operative here, as 
levels of satisfaction are somewhat lower in 
1977, on average, than in 1973, (Mean changes 


in job satisfaction are —.038 for males and 


~-,053 for- females.) However, different age 
groups exhibit varying amounts and directions 
of change. Mean satisfaction tends to increase 
in the youngest two age groups, especially 
among females. Job satisfaction decreases 
among workers who were middle-aged in 1973, 
especially those in the 46-50 and 56-60 age 
groups. Overall, however, patterns of changes 
in job satisfaction across age groups are gener- 
ally not as clear as those we previously ob- 
served for mean levels of satisfaction. 
Previous studies using panel data are simi- 
larly inconclusive. Hoppock (1960), for exam- 
ple, used a panel design and found that average 
levels of job satisfaction increased over a 27- 
year period: This could reflect a developmental 


1 


aging effect; however, it may also reflect pe- 
riod and/or compositional effects (see Glenn, 
1980:637). In contrast, analyses of the Parnes’ 
cohorts showed that in four cohorts of workers 
defined by age and sex there is a tendency for 
job satisfaction to decline over time (Andrisani 
et al., 1978). These decreases were especially 
marked among older white men. The authors 
interpret these observed declines as mainly a 
product of the 1970s, suggesting the operation 
of a period effect, which we also observe. 
However, these patterns could also reflect a 
greater sensitivity of workers to negative as- 
pects of their jobs prodyced by repeated inter- 
viewing. 

Our final analysis utilizes three waves of 
roughly comparable data at four-year intervals: 
1969, 1973, and 1977. While this time spread is 
less than desirable for a cohort analysis, it does 
allow us to construct a standard cohort table 
for groups of workers comprising four-year age 
intervals. These data are presented in the last 
three columns of Table 5. Unfortunately, as 
with panel data, period effects are confounded 
with cohort effects across surveys. Period ef- 
fects are also confounded with age effects in 
each cohort diagonal. Moreover, cohort de- 
signs do not easily permit the detailed causal 
analyses presented earlier, in part because data 
on key variables have. not been systematically 
collected over a long period of time. Finally, a 
cohort design also masks compositional ef- 
fects. Despite these limitations, one can gain 
insights from a cohort analysis when it is used 
to supplement other kinds of data. 

Examination of the cohort table also sug- 
gests that a period effect may be operative. 
Mean levels of job satisfaction tend to be 
higher in 1973 (males: 4.09; females: 4.10) than 
in either 1969 (males: 3.99; females: 3.90) or 
1977 (males: 3.97; females: 3.97). Since period 
effects are confounded with age. and cohort 
effects, we can only speculate on these appar- 
ent period effects. Our speculative interpreta- 
tion is based on the increase in unemployment 
trates in the U.S. labor force during this period 
(1969: 3.5; 1973: 4.9; 1977: 7.0). It is plausible 
that the increase in mean satisfaction from 1969 


.to 1973 reflects the fact that in the latter period’ 


workers feel lucky to have jobs at all. As con- 


‘ ditions continued to worsen from 1973 to 1977, 


however, management may have felt com- 
pelled to restrict the sizes of their labor forces 
and the career opportunities for their workers. 
This continued worsening of economic condi- 


_ tions could explain subsequent decreases in job 


satisfaction. - 

Among males, the same general age-job 
satisfaction relationship is observed in each of 
the three periods. This is consistent with our 
argument that developmental aging effects are 


—~ 
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operative for males. It also tends to support 
our earlier argument that the observed age dif- 
ferences in job satisfaction among males in 
1973 are not primarily due to cohort effects. 
Had these been present, we would expect age 
differences in satisfaction to change over time 
as cohorts age. This interpretation is bolstered 
by the data presented in Quinn et al. (1974), 
which show that the same approximate age 
trends in job satisfaction have been observed 
for the past 15 years and perhaps longer. 

For females, on the other hand, we find that 
age patterns of job satisfaction are different at 
the three survey points. This may be due to 
women in the various birth cohorts reacting 
differently to age-related career stages. The 
age-job satisfaction patterns for women in 1973 
and 1977 mirror more closely those for men in 
these years than in 1969. A plausible interpre- 
tation for this is that social changes have had a 
profound impact on the importance which 
women place upon work, and therefore on the 
satisfaction that the oldest female workers de- 
rive from that role. The traditional pattern, 
evident in 1969, suggests that those women 
who were most likely to be working out of 
necessity (i.e., the oldest and the youngest 
workers in the sample) are less satisfied than 
their counterparts who worked more voluntar- 
ily. It is quite possible that, with the increased 
emphasis on self-actualization through work 
brought about by the women’s movement, the 
oldest cohorts of women in 1973 and 1977 rep- 
resent a more voluntary group of workers than 
their 1969 counterparts. 

Our results for females could also reflect the 
presence of compositional effects. The lower 
levels of satisfaction among the very young and 
very old women in 1969 could reflect the 
greater involuntary nature of work for these 
groups: dissatisfied women in these age groups 
are not able to select themselves out of the 
labor force. These age groups report higher 
levels of satisfaction in later periods, which is 
consistent with the notion that work became 
more of a voluntary activity for women as the 
"70s progressed. This could also explain why 
we did not observe a decrease in job satisfac- 
tion during mid-life for women: these workers 
may have chosen to reenter the labor force 
during this period. These alternative interpre- 
tations underscore the difficulty in isolating 
compositional effects using any kind of data 
and analytic strategy. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


To study age differences in job satisfaction is to 
investigate the ways in which work-role out- 
comes vary across stages in the life cycle. Our 
analyses have suggested that these differences 


are partly produced by age differences in in- 
trinsic and financial job rewards as well as in 
various types of work values. These 
chronological age differences reflect both the 
consequences of cohort membership and 
movement into better jobs during the course of 
the working life cycle. These findings under- 
score the general necessity of explaining role 
outcomes in terms of both structural conditions 
and social psychological attributes of individu- 
als. 

However, we found. that not all of the age 
variation in job satisfaction was explicable on 
the basis of cohort and life cycle/job change 
explanations. We also observed a direct impact 
of chronological age on job satisfaction which, 
we argued, reflects processes of adaptation to 
the work role. This highlights the importance 
of nonwork roles for explaining work-role out- 
comes. Our arguments regarding the existence 
of such a developmental effect were 
strengthened by our demonstration that this 
effect is only observed among workers for 
whom work is a highly salient role. This in- 
terpretation received further support by our 
analysis of various types of data: panel data 
offered mild support; and our analysis of 
cohort takles indicated the relative absence of 
cohort effects for males. 

Despite their limitations, our analyses have 
pointed to the need to explain work-role out- 
comes on the basis of both structural and social 
psychological concepts. We have demon- 
strated that the study of age differences in job 
satisfaction provides a useful way of integrat- 
ing ideas from diverse literatures regarding the | 
determinants of changes in role outcomes. 
Future research on these issues is likely to 
increase considerably our understanding of the 
interrelations between work afd other social 


institutions as well as the developmental con- 


sequences of aging. 
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ORGANIZATIONS AS ACTION GENERATORS* 


WILLIAN H. STARBUCK 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


_ Most of the time, dean anoh generate actions unireeciveb and nonadaptively. 
To justify their actions, organizations create problems, successes, threats and - 


opportunities. 


These are ideological molecules that mix values, goals, ex- 


‘pectations, perceptions, theories, plans, and symbols. The molecules form while 
people are result watching, guided by. the beliefs that they should judge results good 
or bad, look for the causes of results, and propose needs for action. Because 
organizations modify their behavior programs mainly in small increments that make 
sense to top managers, they change too little and HIGRPrOPRGtely and nearly all 


organizations disappear within a few years. 


Managers, management enst; and orga- 
nization theorists generally assert that organi- 
zations are, and ought to be, problem solvers. 
Problem solving is activity that starts with per- 
ception of a problem. Although often equated 
with decision making, problem solving is de- 
fined by its origin; whereas decision making is 
defined by its ending—a decision. Problem 
solving can stop without decisions having been 
made, if problem solvers can find no solutions 
or if problems just disappear. Some analysts 


_, have. reported that decision making usually 


starts before decision makers perceive prob- 
` lems (Mintzberg et al., 1976). Many decisions 


‘lead to no actions, yet they may solve prob- 


_ lems; many -decisions may be imputed in 
hindsight (Weick, 1979); and many actions 
occur without anyone thinking they solve ex- 
plicated problems. 

Problem solving involves repetitive cycles of 
activity: A seminal study remarked that “the 
‘problem’ to be solved was in fact a whole 
series of ‘nested’ problems, each alternative 
solution to a problem at one level leading to a 
new set of problems at the next level” (Cyert et 
al., 1956:247). However, that study ended 
when a committee voted for an action, as if this 
` vote ended the process. Subsequent studies 
have portrayed decisions as endings, but they 
have not insisted that all decision processes 
begin with problems. Cyert and March 
` (1963:121), for example, noted that poms 
may be excuses: 


Solutions are also motivated to search for 
problems. Pet projects (e.g., cost savings in 


someone else’s department, ee in our, 
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own department) look for crises (e.g., failure 
to achieve the profit goal, innovation by a 
compétitor). 


Cohen et al. (1972) argued that decisions re- 
sult from interactions among streams of prob- 
lems, potential actions, participants, and 
choice opportunities. When a choice opportu- 
nity arises, participants bring up pet problems 
and propose ‘actions unrelated to any visible 
problems, so the choice opportunity comes to 
resemble a garbage can filled with unrelated 
problems and potential actions. Participants 


"may perceive a decision (a) when an action is 


taken, even if this action solves no problems in 
the garbage can; (b) when a problem is.re- 
moved from the garbage can, even if no action 


-has been taken to cause its removal; or (c) 


when'an action is mated with a problem and 
called a solution. Cohen et al. asserted that 
events (a) and (b) predominate and event (c) ` 
occurs infrequently. 

This article backtracks the trail blazed by 
Cohen et al., and. then sets off in a different 
direction. The backtracking occurs because the 


' garbage-can model understates cause-effect 


attributions, de-emphasizes the activities pre- 


‘ceding decisions, and ignores the activities 


following decisions. When Cohen et al. 
claimed that decisions infrequently mate 
problems with solutions, they were letting the 
participants judge whether decisions occur, . 
whereas they themselves were judging whether 
actions solve problems. Participants generally 
think actions do promise to solve problems; 
most problems are generated or remodelled to 
justify intended actions: Participants also see 
logic in problem-solving activities. despite their 


: disorganization, and participants resent to ac- 


tions’ results. 
Organizations’ activities categorize in at 
least two modes: a problem-solving mode in 


which perceived problems motivate searches- -em 


for solutions, and an action-generating m 

which action taking motivates the invention i 
iB 914g, 
S. Wor 


> 
* 
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problems to justify the actions. The problem- 


solving mode seems to describe a very small 
percentage of the activity sequences that 
occur, and the action-generating mode a large 
percentage. 

The view I propose both decomposes and 
_ generalizes. The phenomena others have called 

problems are separated into four concepts: 
symptoms, causes of symptoms, needs for ac- 
tion, and problems. Actions are distinguished 
. from needs for action and solutions. At the 
same time, opportunities, threats, and suc- 
cesses strongly resemble problems. 

Although this view integrates ideas from 
many sources, two especially influential an- 
cestors are Hewitt and. Hall (1973). They 
pointed out that people collectively appraise a 
shared problematic situation by talking in 
stylized language. The appraisal talk continues 
until participants agree on a cure. Then the 
participants generate a core problem that the 
agreed cure will solve. The next step is to build 
a theory relating the core problem to its cure; 
theory building is iterative and includes tests of 
the theory against past events and concocted 
examples. The theory (a) defines the essential, 
real elements of the core problem and excludes 
peripheral, illusory elements, (b) explains why 
the core problem arose and how the agreed 
cure will solve it, (c) generalizes to numerous 
_ Situations so that the stimulus situation be- 
comes a specific instance, and (d) founds itself 
on widely accepted, societal ideologies. 


PROGRAMS AS ACTION GENERATORS 


Case studies of organizations facing crises 
(Nystrom et al., 1976; Starbuck et al., 1978) 
teach several lessoris—among them, that nor- 
mal organizations may manufacture crises for 
themselves by choosing to inhabit stagnating 
environments. The organizations do not 
foresee the results of their actions: they mis- 
perceive environmental opportunities and 
threats, impose imagined constraints on 
themselves, and expect rational analyses to 
produce good strategies. Organizations create 
behavior programs to repeat their successes, 
but these programs turn into some of the main 


causes of crises. Programs focus’ perceptions. 


on events their creators believe important, so 
the programs blind organizations to. other 
events that often turn out to be more impor- 
tant. Within the frames of reference created by 
and inherent in programs, they appear to be 
working well. However, evaluation data are 
biased, and programs are not updated as 
rapidly as they should be. 

For example, Facit AB grew large and prof- 
itable while making and selling business ma- 
chines and office furnishings (Starbuck and 


` 
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Hedberg, 1977). Although Facit made many- 
products, the top managers believed the key 
product line to be mechanical calculators; they 
saw products such as typewriters, desks, and 
computers as peripheral. In fact, the top man- 
agers declined to authorize production of com- ` 
puters and electronic calculators designed by a 
subsidiary. Facit concentrated on improving 
the quality and lowering the costs of mechan- 
ical calculators, ang it.created behavior pro- 
grams to facilitate production and sale of me- 


' chanical calculators. Technological . change ` 


was seen as slow, incremental, and controlla- . 
ble. In the mid 1960s, Facit borrowed large 
sums and built new plants that enabled it to 
make better mechanical calculators at lower 
costs than any other company in the world. 
Between 1962 and 1970, employment rose 70 
percent and sales and profits more than dou- 
bled. By 1970, Facit employed 14,000 people 
who worked in factories in twenty cities in 
five countries, or in sales offices in fifteen 
countries. 

Facit’s focus on mechanical calculators was 
self-reinforcing. Electronics engineers were 
relegated to a small, jointly owned subsidiary. 
The engineers within Facit itself concentrated 
on technologies- having clear relevance for 
mechanical calculators, and Facit understood 
these technologies well. Top, middle, and 
lower managers agreed about how a me- 
chanical-calculator factory should look and 
operate, what mechanical-calculator custom- 
ers wanted, what was key to success, and what 
was unimportant or silly. Behavior programs 
were pared to essentials; bottlenecks were ex- 
cised; no resources were wasted gathering ir- 
relevant information:or analyzing tangential is- 
sues. Costs were low, service fast, glitches 
rare, understanding high, and expertise great. 

But only within the programmed domain! 
One loyal customer finally cancelled a large - 


„order for voting machines after Facit had failed 


repeatedly to produce machines of adequate 
quality. Although some lower-level managers 
and engineers were acutely aware of the elec- 


. tronic revolution in the world at large, this 


awareness did not penetrate upward, and the 
advent of electronic calculators took Facit’s 
top managers by surprise. Relying on the com- 
pany’s information-gathering programs, the top 
managers surmised that Facit’s mechanical- 
calculator customers would switch to elec- 
tronics very slowly because they liked me- ~ 
chanical calculators. Of course, Facit had no 
programs for gathering: information from - 
people who were buying electronic calculators. 

Actual demand for mechanical calculators 
dropped precipitously, and Facit went through 
two years of loss, turmoil, -and contraction. 
The top managers’ contraction strategy aimed 
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perversely at’ preserving the mechanical- 
calculator factories by closing the typewriter 
and office-furnishings factories. With bank- 


ruptcy looming, the board of directors Sold | 


Facit to a-larger firm. The new top managers 
discovered that demand for typewriters was at 
least three times and demand for office fur- 
nishings at least twice the production ca- 
pacities: sales personnel had been turning 
down orders because the company .could no 
fill them. 

Such observations dramatize the power of 
behavior. programs to shape reality. Programs 
-are not merely convenient and amenable tools 


that people control. Programs’ construct . 


realities that match their assumptions—by in- 
fluencing their users’ perceptions, values, and 
beliefs, by dictating new programs’ charac-. 
teristics, by filtering information and focusing 
attention (Rosenhan, 1978; Salancik, 19775 

. Starbuck, 1976). Most importantly, programs 
act unreflectively. 


Situations in which a relatively ampe 


stimulus sets off an elabọrate program of 
activity without any apparent interval of 
search, problem-solving, or choice are not 
rare. They account for a very large part of 
the behavior of all persons; and for almost all 
of the behavior of persons in relatively 
routine positions. Most behavior, and par- 


ticularly most behavior in organizations, is 


governed by performance programs. March 
and Simon, 1958: 141—42) 


indeed, research shows that programs account 
for almost all behavior in nonroutine positions 
as well (Mintsberg, 1973; Mintzberg et al., 
1976; Tuchman, 1973). Behaviors’ get pro- 
grammed through spontanéous habits, profes- 
sional norms, education, training, precedents; 
traditions, and rituals as well as through for- 
malized procedures. Adults cope with new 
situations by reapplying routines they already 
_ know, and one would be hard pressed to find 


' unprogrammed behavior in a supermarket, a- 


business letter, a courtroom, a cocktail party, 
or a bed. 

Organizations amplify the general ` human 
propensity to create behavior programs, be- 
cause programming is organizations’ primary 
method for coordinating activities, learning, 
and hierarchical control. Indeed, organizations 
frequently create action generators—automatic 
‘behavior programs that require no 
information-bearing stimuli because they are 
activated through job assignments, clocks, and 
calendars. Consequently, organizations act 
unreflectively and nonadaptively most of the 
time. A manufacturing organization does not 
produce goods at ten o'clock on Tuesday 
morning because some problem arose at nine 
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o’clock.and careful analysis implied that a so- 
lution would be to start producing: its founders 
created the organization to produce goods; 
funds were solicited with promises that goods 
would be produced, then spent on production. 
equipment; personnel were chosen for their 
capabilities to produce goods, people arrived at 
work on Tuesday expecting to produce goods. 
Similarly, organizations advertise, make bud- 
gets, maintain inventories, answer letters, and 
hold annual picnics whether or not these ac- 
tions can be interpreted as solving any immedi- 
ate problems. Even if actions first begin be- 
cause of specific needs, they become auto- 
matic when assigned to specialists, written into 
budgets, and giyen floor space. Most likely, 
however, action generators do not even origi- 
nate because of specific needs: they are 
traditional, copied: from other organizations, 
taught in schools of management, or legiti- 
mated by managerial literature and talk (Beyer, 
1981; Starbuck, 1976). 

though new organizations fiber and im- 
itate, old organizations undoubtedly have 
larger repertoires of action generators than do 
new ones. Because formalization produces ac- 
tion generators, bureaucracies have larger re- 
pertoires than nonbureaucratic organizations; 
bureaucratization correlates -with organi- 
zational size. Similarly; the newer subunits of 
organizations tend to possess: fewer action 
generators, as do the less bureaucratized sub- 
units. Some subunits, such as those which 


‘conduct ceremonies or those with great au- 


tonomy, participate in activity domains that 
evaluate conformity to programs legitimated 


. by: societal ideologies; and self-selection and 


socialization may make members of these sub- 
units especially respectful of societal 
ideologies (Beyer, 1981; Meyer and Rowan, 
1977). Such subunits would use action 
generators more often than entrepreneurial 
subunits or subunits that participate in illegiti- 
mate domains. Thus, old, bureaucratic banks, 
churches, and public-accounting firms.contrast 
with new, nonbureaucratic, and deviant orga- 
nizations such as criminal associations or en- 
trepreneurtal firms. 

People see actions as producing results, in- 
cluding solutions to specific problems, so or- 
ganizations sometimes modify or discard ac- 
tion generators to obtain different results. Fail- 
ures and difficulties may provoke changes, 
whereas successes heighten complacency 
(Hedberg, 1981); successful organizations 
seem to depend strongly on action generators 
(Nystrom et al.,.1976). However, actions and 


. benefits are loosely associated. Actions occur 


even if not stimulated by problems, successes, 
threats, or opportunities that exist here and 
now; and action generators may continue 


r 
. 
04 
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operating without change es ‘periods 


- _ when no problems, successes, threats, of op- 


portunities are acknowledged. This stability 
has evoked proposals for zero-based budgeting 
: and sunset laws. , 


| JU STIFYING “ACTIONS 


Societal ideologies insist that actions ought to 
be responses—~actions taken unreflectively 
without specific reasons are irrational, and ir- 
rationality is bad (Beyer, 1981; Meyer and 


Rowan, 1977). So organizations justify their . 


actions with problems, threats, successes, or 
opportunities. Bureaucrats, for instance, at- 
tribute red tape to legal mandates or to sound 
parua 

-Expecting justifications to be self-serving, 
audiences discount them; and so organizations 
try to render justifications credible. Examples 


‘ . range from falsified reports by police officers, 


through military reports portraying all person- 
nel as superior, to workers who behave ab- 
normally during time studies (Altheide and 
Johnson, 1980; Edelman, 1977). Such exam- 
ples show organizations interpreting, classify- 
ing, and labelling ambiguous data as well as 
' recording biased data, but they also show that 
organizations encompass contending interest 
groups. 
Actions may be justified unintentionally, be- 
cause brains involuntarily alter current beliefs 
_ so as to fit in new information (Loftus, 1979). 
People cannot avoid revising their memories or 
perceptions to make them match; and in par- 
ticular, an actor’s brain highlights memories 
justifying that action and suppresses memories 
. making the action appéar irrational or wrong 
(Salancik, 1977; Weick, 1979:194-201). 


Problems as Justifications - 


After observing managers, Kepner and Tregoe 
(1965:7—17) concluded that differing meanings 
‘of the word problem engender a lot of confu- 
sion, disagreement, and wasted talk. Managers 
use problem to denote (a) evidence that events 
differ from what is desired, {b} events that 
cause discomfort or effort, (c) conjectures 
about why events differ from what is desired, 
(d)- possible sources of events that cause dis- 


comfort, and (e) actions that ought to be taken ` 


to alter events. Managers also use problem 
synonymously with such words as issue, ques- 
tion, trouble, and situation. 
To avoid such confusions, I denote usages 
(a) and (b) with the term symptoms, usages (c) 
‘ and (d) with the term causes of symptoms, and 
usage (e) with the term needs for action. Needs 


for action also include statements advocating, 


inaction» L reserve the word problem for 


x$ 


aw 
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molecular concepts to which people give dis- 
tinctive labels, such as “the quality-control 
problem” or “the problem of production.” 

I have analyzed every problem-solving tran- 
script I could find. These analyses suggest that 
people avoid problem labeis with negative 
connotations and adopt labels with positive or 
neutral connotations. Taken literally, most 
problem labels imply that no symptoms exist, 
Very few labels specify symptoms (the prob- 
lem of absenteeism) or causes of symptoms 
(the crime problem). Some labels name sites, 
observers of symptoms, or potential problem 
solvers (the Watergate thing, Mitchell's prob- 
lem). More labels describe variables.used to 
measure what is going on (the market-share 
problem, the population problem). Many labels 
describe desired ‘siates.of affairs (the Presi- . 


dent's credibility problem, the need fora better ` ` 


corporate image). Thus, problem labels con- 
form to the widespread tendency to sterilize. 
Organizational communication with 


' euphemisms. 


The cash problem might refer to any amount ` 
of cash that the speeker considers problematic, 
and the credit problem to any level of credit. 
Such ambiguity enables problem. labels to be 
used over and over while people generalize and 
rationalize problems. A problem is an ideologi- 
cal molecule that integrates elements such as 
values, causal beliefs, terminology, and per- 
ceptions. Over time, ‘people: expand one of 
these molecules to include fitting ideological 
elements, and they edit out inharmonious ele- 


‘ments. Being an ideological element itself, a 


problem’s label helps to determine which 
ideological elements fit in. The problem 


evolves toward an ideal. type that matches its 


label and rational logic, but deviates more and 
more from immediate realities. Evaluation 
may also change the problem label, to a more 
general or more positive one; but a sufficiently 
general and positive label persists’as an in- 
creasingly accurate designation. ` 


{ 


‘For example, Facit’s top managers jewel è 


their company as a harmonious system that - 
evolved slowly by conforming to plans, and - . 
they perceived their industry as focusing. on 
price competition over technologically stable 
products. For many years, their central chal- 
lenge had been competitive threat, and they 
interpreted electronic calculators as a new as- 
pect of competitive threat. This marginal re- 
vision left the central challenge basically the 
same, so it could be met through the familiar ` 
planned evolution. Two years of plant closings, 
managerial transfers, and financial losses con- 
vinced the top managers that planned evolution 
no longer met the challenge of competitive 
threat. But, they thought, their company was 
designed to change slowly so it could not 


change quickly, and a farnioniols system for 
producing mechanical calculators might never 
‘be able to produce electronic calculators. The 


` top managers could see that competitive threat 


had become an unmeetable challenge. After 
Facit was sold, the new top'managers did not 
even see competitive threat. Indeed, Facit 
faced weak competition in the sale of type- 

writers and office furnishings and its subsidiary. 
had designed electronic calculators, and com- 
puters: The. company - turned around in less 
‘than a year, including me addition of electronic 
products. ` 

_ Because action generators are stable and 
nonadaptive, they require stable, nonadaptive | 
justifications; and ambiguous labels and gener-. 
alized problems afford such justifications. 

Thus, for Facit to keep on producing mechan- 
ical calculators, the top managers had ‘to 
categorize electronic calculators as elements of 
competitive threat. 

Growing crystals in complex fluids. The 
ideological molecules called problems resem- 
ble ‘crystals: - they form incrementally; their 
elements array in logically congruent patterns; 
and as rationalization fills the logical gaps, 
problems grow perfect and nard like emeralds 


or rubies. 


People mix symptoms, causes of symptoms, 


_ and needs for action-into conceptual and con- 


versational hodgepodges that also include situ- 
ation statements, goals, values, expectations, , 
plans, symbols, beliefs, and theories; and-con- 
sequently, problems may ‘begin to crystallize 
-around diverse ‘initial elements. Advocates of - 
rational problem solving react to this by pre- 
scribing systematic procedures for growing © 
problem crystals. Kepner and Tregoe (1965), 
for instance, advocated first defining symp- 


` toms precisely, next identifying causes of these . 


symptoms, and then spelling out goals and 
values before proposing needs for action. _ 
Because brains create new categories on 
slight pretexts and apply. logic so enthusiasti- 
cally that they remember fictional events, one. 
might ask why people do not spontaneously 
form problem molecules in a systematic, ra- 


tional way such as Kepner and -Tregoe and 


others have prescribed. One reason is that 
ideological elements have meaning only in re- 
lation to other elements. Defining symptoms 
requires describing the symptoms’ contexts: 
the symptoms can be identified as A and B only 
if-C, D, and E can be excluded. Defining 


. symptoms also reveals goals, values, and ex- 


pectations; Kepner. and Tregoe themselves 
prescribed that problem solvers should identify 
symptoms by comparing actual performances 
with expected ones. Both contextual distinc- 


. tions and expectations rest upon causal beliefs. 


Hodgepodges help people surmount the self- 


h 
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deceptions of their anode logical brains ` 
and grow problem crystals that mirror some of 
the complexity of their environments. 

People also deviate from systematic, rational 
problem solving because justifying actions re- 
quires tight’ integration between needs for ac- 
tion, symptoms, and causes of symptoms; and 
to justify actions strongly, problem crystals 
must emphasize needs for action (Brunsson, 
1982). Needs for action talk about’ symptoms 
indirectly, by asserting that certain actions 
should be taken‘to correct symptoms, or by 
arguing that corrective actions are unneces- 
_ sary: “I wonder if our real problem isn’t what 
we're going to do about stepping up produc- 
tion” rather than ‘Production is too low.” 

Then too, people behave as they do because 
they believe (a) that results are good or bad, (b) 
that results have discernible causes, and (c) 
that results should evoke statements about 


' needs fot action. Small children learn that re- 


sults are rarely neutral, that reward and 


‘punishment are ubiquitous, and that -adults 


react to results by taking actions. Older chil- 
dren learn that even if rewards, punishments, 
and responsive actions cannot be observed 
_ immediately, they will occur eventually and 
perhaps subtly. Because children are-asked to 
solve mysteries with answers that look obvious 


to their parents and their teachers, children 


‘learn that adults. solve mysteries easily, that 
mysteries arise mainly from inexperience or 
stupidity. Of course,.some people learn tiege 
lessons better than others. 

- Contemporary, industrialized societies en- 
‘courage people to create large problenis with 
crystalline structures. Complexity, rapid — 
change, and floods of information : impede 
learning: when faced with overloads of medi- 
ated information about intricate cause-effect 
relations, people form simple cognitive models 
having little validity (Hedberg, 1981). At the 
same time, these societies advocate rationality, 
justification, consistency, and bureaucratiza- 
tion: people are supposed to see causal links, 
interdependencies, and logical implications; to 
integrate their ideas and to extrapolate them 
beyond immediate experience; to. weed out 
dissonance and disorder (Beyer, 1981; Meyer 
and Rowan, 1977). Bureaucratization. rein- 
forces rationality, justification, and consis- 
tency as well as hierarchical cognitive models. 


SUCCESSES, . Threats, and Opportunities as 
Justifications ) 


Problems ‘justify negatively by indicating that 
symptoms warrant correction; and insofar as 
problems emphasize perceived or remembered 
symptoms, they justify currently or ret- 
rospectively. Therefore, problems can be 
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viewed. as a subset of continua in at least two 
dimensions. Successes, threats, and opportu- 
nities are other subsets of these continua: suc- 
cesses justify actions retrospectively and posi- 
tively by implying that continuation of past 
actions will yield continued successes; threats 
and opportunities justify prospectively in terms 
of possible symptoms and expected needs for 
action. (The term symptom encompasses 
re that cause pleasure as well as discom- 
ort.) - 

Record keeping, contending interest groups, 
and weak socialization can make organi- 
zational memories intractible—as Richard M. 
Nixon and his colleagues demonstrated—so 
problems and successes sometimes fail to jus- 
tify actions. Threats and opportunities offer 
more latitude for fantasy and social construc- 
tion, but may lack credibility because they are 
merely predictions, or may lack immediacy be- 
_ cause.they lie in the future. To justify strongly, 
threats and opportunities have to be larger than 
life, possibly too large to be taken seriously. 
Moreover, most societies- frown on oppor- 
tunism, so opportunities are mainly used con- 
fidentially inside organizations. For external 
audiences, organizations sometimes try to 
legitimate pursuits of opportunities by dis- 
closing their altruistic motives: oil companies 
have been portraying their exploration activi- 
ties as societally beneficial responses to 
OPEC's control of oil prices. Many societies 


also disapprove of exercises of power unless. 


they correct undesirable conditions, so organi- 
zations characterize powerful actions as re- 
sponses to problems or threats rather than as 
responses to opportunities or successes. The 
United States has a Department of Defense, 
not of Armed Aggression and Control by 
Force. 


-Dissolution through Unlearning 
A smal! problem, success, threat, or opportu- 


nity dissolves gradually. A symptom disap- 
pears; an expectation changes; a goal evolves; 


a causal process becomes visible. Each change 


propagates within the ideological molecule, in- 
fluencing logically adjacent elements, 
strengthening some logical bonds between 
elements, and weakening others. Because ad- 
jacent elements need not be completely con- 
gruent, the secondary effects of a change at- 
tenuate as they propagate and parts of the 
molecule remain unaffected. Thus, a sequence 
of reinforcing changes may erode the molecule, 
but leave one or more fragments that become 
nuclei of new molecules. A solved problem 
may leave behind it a success and an opportu- 
nity that justify continuing the same actions; 
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the opportunity may eventually turn into a- 
threat or another success. 

A large, general molecule picks up new ele- 
ments as rapidly as it loses old ones, so instead 
of dissolving, it evolves. Organizations am- 
plify this dynamic stability by creating ac- 
tion generators that'add new elements to old 
molecules. Quality control might accurately be 
named defect discovery; annual reports and 
newsletters augment success records. ; 

Organizations have great difficulty dissolving 
the problems, successes, threats, and opportu- 
nities that hold central positions in their top . 
managers’ ideologies, because these molecules 
are so big and so crystalline. Organizations 
facing crimes demonstrate this. The organi- 
zations find it hard even to notice that anything 
is amiss, but symptoms do eventually attract 
attention and percolate up to the top managers, 
who attribute the symptoms to temporary envi- 
ronmental disturbances such as recessions, 
fickle customers, or random fluctuations. The 
managers talk of trimming the fat, running a 
tighter ship; and they seek short-term relief 
through such tactics as unfilled positions, re- 
duced maintenance, liquidated assets, and 
centralized control. In true crises, the symp- 
toms reappear, and unlearning begins. Some 
people try to persuade colleagues that current 
behavior programs no longer work. Subordi- 
nates set out to overthrow leaders. Bankers . 
and governmental and union officials try to 
exert influence. Many people depart, distrust 
and stress escalate, conflicts amplify, and 
morale collapses (Nystrom et al., 1976). 

Unlearning seems to be a distinctly social 
phenomenon, and it may be predominantly or- 
ganizational. Theories about individual people 
omit unlearning: the theories say a brain can 
replace a stimulus—response pair immediately 
by learning a.new stimulus or a new response. 
But organizations wait until stimulus—response 


` pairs have been explicitly disconfirmed before 


they seriously consider alternative stimuli or 
responses,’at least for the central molecules in. 
their top managers’ ideologies. 

_ The need for unlearning arises from ways 
organizations typically differ from individual 
people: (a) Organizations rely on action 
generators, which add inertia and impede re- 


. flection. (b) Organizations emphasize explicit 


justification, which rigidifies and perfects their 
rationality. (c) To facilitate documentation and 
communication, organizations use perceptual 
categories -that destroy subtlety and foster ` 
simplification (Axelrod, 1976; Bougon et al., 
1977). Language defines reality, and objec- 
tively perceived realities do not make small 
changes (Nystrom et al.,. 1976). (d) Organi- 
zations not only use perceptual programs, they - 
concretize these programs in standard operat- 
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ing procedures, job specifications, space as- 
signments, buildings, and contracts (Starbuck, 
1976). (e) Organizations’ complexity engenders 
fear that significant changes might initiate cas- 
cades of unforeseen events. (f) The conjunction 
of complexity with differentiation allows orga- 


nizations to encompass numerous contradic- 


tions. Disparate ideological molecules ean 
coexist. (g) Hierarchies detach top managers 
from the realities that their subordinates con- 
front, so top managers’ ideologies can diverge. 
from the perceptions of low-level personnel. 
(h) Top managers’ macroscopic points of view 


let them see more, ideological elements than - 


their ideologies can incorporate, and their sec- 
ondhand contact with most events and their 
spokesperson roles encourage them to simplify 
and rationalize their ideologies (Axelrod, 
1976). Public statements encourage distortion 
while committing the speakers to their pro- 
nouncements. (i) Organizations punish dis- 
sent and deviance, thus silencing new arrivals 
. who have disparate ideologies or low-level per- 
_ sonnel whose ideologies are more complex and 
less logical than their superiors’ (Dunbar-et al., 
1982). (j) Their members see organizations, es- 
pecially successful ones, as powerful enough 
to manipulate their environments. (k) Organi- 
zations buffer themselves from their envi- 


ronments, so they interact loosely with their. 


environments and have scope to fantasize 
about environmental phenomena. The forego- 
ing properties correlate, of course, with orga- 
nizational size, age, success, and bureaucrat- 
ization, . ' 


WATCHING RESULTS 


: Problems, successes, threats, and opportuni- 
ties crystallize while people are result watch- 
ing, which happens intermittently. Much of the 
time, people simply continue acting without 
watching the results. However, societal 
ideologies say that organizations should set 
goals and record progress toward these goals 
(Dunbar, 1981; Meyer and Rowan, , 1977), so 
organizations create action generators that 
routinely gather and evaluate data. about goal 
achievement. 

Both performance data and their evaluation 
are ritualistic. Numerical coding makes it easy 
for people to bias data; and standards for what 
to collect and how to categorize and interpret 
data are designed to make managements look 
successftil (Boland, 1982; Halberstam, 1972). 
Societies put priorities on different kinds of 
data, primarily by assigning monetary valua- 
tions, and these objective priorities assign no 
value to the mass of data that might. be col- 
lected. Consequently, organizations record 


almost no‘data about the causal processes 


‘ operating in everyday life, and the recorded 
‘data confound attempts to infer practical les- 


sons (Dunbar, 1981; Hopwood, 1972). Yet 


` people attend to these data because they influ- 


ence social statuses, pay, autonomy, and free- 
dom from supervision. 

Laboratory experiments suggest some hy- 
potheses about result watching. If laboratory 


' behaviors extrapolate to natural settings, 
- people see nonexistent patterns, pay too much 


attention to exciting events and too little to 
familiar events, accept data readily as con- 
firming their expectations, interpret competi- 
tion or talk about causation as evidence that 
they can control events, attribute good results 
to their own actions, and blame bad results on 
chance or exogenous influences such as people 
they dislike. Consequently, bad results rarely 
elicit basic changes in actions: what is needed 
is to reinforce the actions with more effort and 
money and to document better the good results: 


' (Staw and Ross, 1978). 


Result watching produces many scenarios. 
People may perceive symptoms and proceed to 
crystallize new problems. They may see action 
alternatives and debate whether these actions 
would solve any problems or defend against 
any threats. They may discover causal pro- 
cesses that suggest revisions in their theories. 
Revised theories or new action alternatives 
may imply revised goals and expectations. Re- 
vised goals may disclose different symptoms. 
And so on. 

Some of these scenarios correspond ‘to the 
conventional notion of problem solving: per- 
ceive a problem, consider alternative actions, 
choose a solution. Thus, organizations exhibit 
a problem-solving mode. Such scenarios are 
unusual: in one study, only four of 233 decision 
processes conformed closely to problem solv- 
ing (Witte, 1972). Moreover, attempts to con- 
form to a problem-solving scenario tend to be 
self-defeating.. Insisting that problems be 
solved before actions are taken renders actions 
impossible, because people rarely have enough 
information.and understanding to feel sure they 
have found solutions. Considering alternative 
actions makes it difficult to arouse the motiva- 
tion and commitment to carry out actions, be- 
cause people see risks and liabilities of the 
chosen actions (Brunsson, 1982). Defining- 
problems without regard for potential actions 
may yield problems that have no solutions 
(Watzlawick et al., 1974). Even scenarios that 
approximate to problem solving include 
activities—such as learning, experimentation, 
and feedback from actions to problems—that 
fall outside the notion of problem solving. 

Observers have seen diverse scenarios 
(Hewitt and Hall, 1973; Mintzberg etal., 1976). 
What is striking about the published reports is 
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not that result watching follows consistent 
scenarios but that all kinds of scenarios occur. 


The patterns observers discern are better ex- 
` plained as artifacts of the observers themselves 


or of the (often artificial) situations they ob- 


serve than as characteristics of spontaneous 

< activities in familiar settings. 

_ Explanations of' why people, start problem 
_ solving tend to be tautological. Hewitt and Hall 
` (1973: 368), for instance, held that people 

` classify a situation as problematic “if the be- 

havior seems atypical, unlikely, inexplicable, 
technically ‘inappropriate, unrealistic, or 

. morally wrong.” But any situation could be 

interpreted as’ violating at least one of those 

criteria, because people readily alter their goals, 
expectations, moral standards, and percep- 
. tions. A meaningful explanation has to con- 
, sider minute events that determine whether 

-~ -particular people will regard a specific situation 

as problematic. Among the organizational ac- 

tion generators are periodic meetings in which 
people- make sense of performance data, pe- 
riodic meetings in which people agree to plans 

- and evaluation criteria, and documents that ar- 

rive routinely and demand signatures or data. 

Also, outsiders may ask for data or point out 

problems or request actions. All of these initi- 

ate result watching. Knowing that -result 

„ watching calls for statements about symptoms, 

‘causes of symptoms, and needs for action, 

people make such statements, and it is these 


statements that explicate disorder and render 


situations problematic. Ensuing scenarios op- 
erate primarily to mesh the disorder-making 
statements -into preexisting problems, suc- 
cesses, threats, and opportunities (Lyles and 
Mitroff, 1980). 


t 


Talking ‘about What To Do 


People generally spend little or no time on pure ` 


description before they evaluate results and 


propose actions (Kepner and Tregoe, 1965; 


Witte, 1972). Talk about results usually begins 
with someone stating a need for action, a 
symptom, or a cause of a symptom; and 
overtly descriptive statements nearly always 
imply certain causal interpretations or certain 
‘needs for action (Mehan, 1982). However, 
hearers do not interpret these statements as 
. definitive - conclusions even if the speakers 
evince. confidence. Rather, the statements ini- 
tiate ‘social ‘rituals that build up collective. 
definitions of reality, and stylized language 
- plays central roles in these rituals. 

~ People vote for or against proposals in many 
_ways, including nods, mumbles, and skeptical 
‘looks; but two especially interesting media for 
voting are rephrasings and causal clichés. 
‘These enable people to contribute to social 


~~ 
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' construction and to reinforce their organi- 
‘zational commitments without advancing al- 


ternative proposals: people can participate 
without risking their interpersonal statuses. 
Rephrasings purport merely to echo previous 
proposals: “You're saying it’s time. we did 
something about quality control” (which was 
actually a subtle reorientation of what had been 
said). Causal clichés endorse or reject propos- 


als indirectly by commenting on causal models 


that, the clichés imply, underlie the proposals: 


“He who hestitates is losf.” Although clichés — 


portray their speakers as inane and imitative, 
the clichés’ value lies in their unoriginality and 
emptiness: unoriginal, empty statements are 
not to be mistaken for alternative proposals, so 
hearers know they should interpret them as 
votes. In fact, clichés’ unoriginality implicitly 
disavows their overt meanings, as if to disclaim 
“I haven't thought about it very much, but. . 
Rephrasings announce. quite explicitly ‘that 
they are only votes, and they disown their 
overt meanings overtly: ““This is what you said, 
so you are to blame if it isn’t what you meant.” 
People in organizations must not only 
choose actions, they must arouse motivation 
and elicit commitments to take actions; and 
group discussions facilitate both, (Brunsson, 
1982). When only one or two people contrib- 
ute, participation is inadequate to support col- 


lective actions; but there would be too much. 


ideological diversity if many participants in- 
jected unique contributions. Clichés and re- 
phrasings enable many to participate with not 
very much uniqueness, and‘ unoriginality 
signals commitments to cooperation and orga-. 
nizational membership (Schiffrin, 1977). Be- 
cause groups and organizations rarely endorse 
needs for action when they are first proposed 
(Fisher, 1980: 149-54), rephrasing’ is essential 
to winning endorsements. 

Although the participants in group discus- 
sions frequently mention a core, real, or main 
problem (Hewitt and Hall, 1973), these phrases 
rarely reflect consensuses about priorities. 
People may speak this way to remind others 
that they met to discuss a specified problem, to 
designate their problem as the-most important 
problem, to follow prescriptions that advocate 
solving the most important problem first, or 
even to express confusion. Groups hardly ever 
agree On a core symptom, a core cause of 
symptoms, or a core need for action (Fisher, 


1980; Kepner and Tregoe, 1965). Most actions. 
“are justified by more than one problem, and 


most problems justify more than one action. 
Nor do people generally seek or believe they 

have found guaranteed solutions. They regard 

agreed needs for action as conjectures to be 


tested experimentally. This frame of reference 


helps them accept (a) that participants disagree 


he 
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about needs for on (b) that many agreed 
‘needs-for action are never acted upon, and (c) 
that few actions solve problems. 
Figure 1 summarizes the foregoing discus- 
sion by diagramming the main causal processes 


that regulate the cognitive frameworks of orga- - 


" nizations. The dashed arrows denote inverse 


processes that can produce negative feed- > 


"backs. For example, the inverse process be- 
tween expected results and discovery can de- 
celerate crystallization as ideological 
molecules grow larger-—the illusion that learn- 
ing becomes unnecessary because so much is 
Bi anewa 





Figure L A Summarizing Flowchart 
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: TRYING TO ST ABILIZE CHANGE 


- ‘Change and stability coexist in dialectical 
syntheses (Giddens, 1979: 131-64). Stability 


may occur in the structural facades that legiti- 


mate organizations in terms of societal 
ideologies, while changes appear in behaviors, 
technologies, and environments. Everyday 
programs and relations may remain: stable 
during dramatic changes in long-run goals, ex- 
pectations, and values. The stability of pro- 
grams and relations may bring on revolutionary 
crises that end in organizational demise. Stable 
action generators can generate changes in ac- 
tions. - 
Normann (1971) observed that organizations 
react quite differently to variations, which 
would modify the organizations’ domains only 
incrementally, than to reorientations, which 
would redefine the domains. Variations exploit 
organizations’ experience, preserve existing 
distributions of power, and can win approval 
from partially conflicting interests. Re- 
orientations take organizations outside their 
familiar domains and alter the bases of power, 
so reorientation proposals instigate struggles 


between power older and power “seekers 
(Rhenman, 1973; Wildavsky, 1972). For exam- 
‘ple, Facit’s top managers did not understand 
electronics; and they doubtless feared the 
, younger managers who spoke enthusiastically 


_of an electronic future. The top managers also 


expected (rightly) to be blamed for committing 
Facit to mechanical calculators. 

Watzlawick et al. (1974) emphasized the rel- 
ativity of perception. Reorientations ‘seem il- 
logical because they violate basic tenets of a 
current cognitive framework, whereas varia- 
tions make sense because they modify actions 
or ideologies incrementally within an over- 


` arching cognitive framework that they accept. 


Thus, Facit's top managers thought it sensible 
to close the unimportant typewriter and 
office-furnishings factories so as to save the 
important mechanical-calculator factories. The 


top managers viewed electronic calculators as - 


reorientations even though other managers 
classed them as mere variations on a large 
product line. 

The conceptual filtering -of reorientation 
proposals and power struggles over them are 
dramatic versions of pervasive, everyday pro- 
cesses. People appraise their proposals before 


enunciating them: they put forth only real: 


symptoms, only plausible causes of symptoms, 
and only needs for good actions. Real symp- 
toms concern variables. that high-status people 
hold important, describe deviations from 
legitimate goals or expectations, or déscribe 
discomforts, pleasures, efforts, or benefits that 
people can properly discuss. in public (Lyles 


‘and Mitroff, 1980). Plausible causes mesh into 


current theories, blame people instead of rules 


‘or machines, and enemies or strangers rather ° 


than friends, and define accidents in terms of 
what legitimate theories could have predicted, 
or what authorities did predict. Good actions 
follow precedents, harmonize with current ac- 
tions, resemble the practices in other organi- 


‘zations, use resources that are going to waste, 


fit with top managers’ values, or reinforce 
power holders (Mehan, 1982; Starbuck, 1976; 


Staw and Ross, 1978). Although people apply - 
these appraisal criteria implicitly, the criteria, 


remain rether stable from situation to situation; 
and stable criteria for appraising allow people 
to shift their criteria for: choosing. 

Managerial ideologies cherish variations. 
Executives belive organizations should grow 
incrementally at their margins. Variations, like 
searches for symptoms, are often programmed: 
research departments generate opportunities 
for complementary actions; sales personnel re- 
port on competitors’ actions within current 


domains. Companies. that managers regard as- 


well run “tend to be tinkerers rather than in- 
ventors, making small steps of progress rather 


athe 
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than conceiving sweeping new ront pis 
(Peters, 1980:196). 


Emphasis on variations may be essential in. 


normal situations because of the gross misper- 
ceptions people suffer. Programs, buffers, and 
slack resources dull organizations’ perceptions 
of what is happening, so organizations fan- 
tasize about their environments and their own 
` characteristics. - Business firms’ profits corre- 
late not at all with their managers’ consensus 
about goais and strategies, and formal planning 
by business firms is as likely to yield unprofit- 
able strategies as profitable ones (Grinyer and 
Norburn, 1975). Managers’ perceptions of their 
industries correlate zero with statistical mea- 

sures of those industries (Downey et al., 1975; 

Tosi et al., 1973). Members of organizations 
agree with each other and with statistical mea- 
sures about whether their organizations are 
large or small; but about all other charac- 
teristics of their organizations, they disagree 
with each other as well as with statistical mea- 
sures (Payne and Pugh, 1976). Formal reports 
are filled with misrepresentations and inad- 
vertent biases (Altheide and Johnson, 1980; 

Hopwood, 1972), and organizations that take 
formal reports seriously either get into trouble 
or perform ineffectively (Grinyer and Norburn, 
1975; Starbuck et al., 1978). Ritualistic result 
watching encourages people to tolerate deviant 
observations that make no sense and to accept 
superficial, incomplete causal theories. Such 
misperceptions mean that reorientations would 
generally be foolhardy, whereas incremental 
variations keep low the risks of unpleasant 
surprises. 

However, variations are also inadequate. 
People choose variations and interpret results 
within the frameworks of their current beliefs 
and vested interests, so misperceptions not 
only persist, they accumulate. Because organi- 
zations create programs to repeat their suc- 
cesses, they want stable environments, and so 
they try to choose variations that will halt so- 
cial and technological changes. Such variations 
can succeed only to small extents and briefly, 


but the organizations perceive more envi- - 


ronmental stability than exists. 

Hierarchies amplify these tendencies. Top 
managers’ misperceptions and self-deceptions 
are especially potent because top managers can 
block the actions proposed by subordinates. 
Yet top managers are also especially prone to 
misperceive events and to resist changes: they 
have strong vested interests; they will be 
blamed if current practices, strategies, and 
goals prove to be wrong; reorientations 
threaten their dominance; their promotions and 
high statuses have persuaded them that they - 
have more expertise than other people; their 
expertise tends to be out-of-date because their 
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personal experiences with clients, customers, 


- technologies, and low-level personnel lie in the 


past; they get much information through chan- 
nels which conceal events that might displease 
them; and they associate with other top man- 
agers who face similar pressures (Porter and 
Roberts, 1976:1573-76). Thus, organizations - 
behave somewhat as Marx ({1859] 1904) said 
societies behave. Marx argued that ruling so- 
cial classes try to preserve their favored posi- 
tions by halting social changes, so technologies 
grow increasingly inconsistent with social 
structures, until the ruling classes can no 
longer control their societies. For organi- 
zations, the issue is less one of technologies 
versus social structures than one of. internal 
versus external events: top managers can block 
technological changes inside their organi- 
zations, but they have little influence on either 
technological or social changes outside their 
organizations. 

Marx said that when a ruling social class can 
no longer control events, à revolution installs a 
different ruling class and transforms the social 
structure. His observation generalizes only’ 
partly. to organizations. Reorientations do 
punctuate sequences of variations, and re- 
orientations do activate and broaden political 
activities, but few reorientations transform or- 
ganizational structures (Jönsson and Lundin, 
1977; Normann, 1971; Rhenman, 1973; Star- 
buck, 1973). Facit’s reorientation, for instance, 
began with the replacement of a dozen top 
managers, but the overwhelming majority of. 
members occupied the same positions after the 
reorientation as they did before. Indeed, 
hierarchies generally mean that large behav- 
ioral and ideological effects can result from 
changing just a few top managers. 

Many Organizations drift along, perceiving 
that they are’ succeeding in stable envi- 
ronments, until they suddenly find themselves 
confronted by existence-threatening crises. 


- Most of the organizations my colleagues and I 


have studied did not survive their crises; but in, 
every case of survival, the reorientations in- 
cluded wholesale replacements of the top man- 
agers, and we infer that survival requires this. 
Crises also bring unlearning when people dis- 
cover that their beliefs do not explain events, 
that their behavior programs are producing bad 
results, that their superiors’ expertise is hol- 
low. Although this unlearning clears the way 
for new learning during reorientations, it so 
corrodes ‘morale and trust that many organi- 
zations cannot reorient. 

Crises evidently afflict all kinds of organi- 
zations, although they may be more likely in 
‘bureaucracies that have recently enjoyed great 
success. Some organizations facing crises up- - 
learn, replace their top managers, reorient, and 
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Sea: ‘Nore organizations unlearn and then 
die. Thus, nonadaptiveness turns organizations 


‘into ‘temporary systems, nearly all of which 


have short lives. The fifty-year-old .corpo- 
rations represent only two percent of those 
initially created, and fifty-year-old Federal 
agencies only four percent (Starbuck and Ny- 
` Strom, 1981), Although older organizations are 
more likely to survive, even elderly organi- 
zations are far from immortal. Approximately 
30 percent of the fifty-year-old corporations 
can be expected to disappear within ten years, 
‘ as can 26 percent of the fifty-year-old Federal 
agencies. 
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RESEARCH NOTES 
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DOES TELEVISION ENHANCE THE SHARED SYMBOLIC . 
ENVIRONMENT? TRENDS IN LABELING OF EDITORIAL 
" CARTOONS, 1948-1980* 


_ James R. BENIGER. 
Princeton EE 


The diffüsion of eleven: may ‘increase the ‘proportion of a i that 
recognizes’ various public figures ‘and more’ abstract cultural symbols. This 
hypothesis is tested with time series of the labeling used in 1,154 editorial cartoons of 


five leading U.S. metropolitan newspapers. The sample includes at.least a hundred 


cartoons published in each of the nine presidential election years, 1948-1980. Both 
the proportion of actual persons labeled and the mean number of labeled symbols per 
cartoon decreased by one-half to two-thirds over the period; both trends were 
` downward with a high degree of statistical significance. Several explanations other 
than the hypothesized increase in the shared symbolic environment are considered 
and rejected. Temporal correlation and other indirect inference. suggest that 
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television is at least a partial cause of the change. Television's influence on shared - 


images is also noted by the.cartoonists themselves. The findings suggest that 
television may increase the likelihood that cultural symbols can be used to direct a 


nation’s attention, to A public opinion, and to mobilize CANION: 


Like any convention of human communica- 
tion, the meanings of symbols must be widely 
diffused and‘ learned before they can’ be used 

` effectively in social interactions. Technologies 
` ‘of diffusion therefore become one critical fac- 
tor in maintaining what Durkheim called *‘col- 
lective representation,’ ’ the concepts and sym- 
bols that have common meaning to members of 
a particular group or society. “Social life, in all 
‘its aspects and in every period of its history,” 


Durkheim ‘(1915:264) wrote, tis made possible - 


. -only by a vast symbolism.” Zetterberg (1965: 1) 
` put the sdme idea even more succinctly: 
“Symbols are the stuff out of which cultures 
. and societies are made.” 

With the advent of commercial levio 
after World War IÍ, and the more rapid diffu- 
sion of. visual images, thẹ- symbols held in 
common by mass societies are likely to have 
increased—perhaps dramatically. Between 


* Direct all correspondence to: James R. Beniger, 
Department of Sociology, Princeton POSEY 
Princeton, NJ 08544. 
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1950 and 1956, the percentage of U.S. house- 
holds with television rose from less than ten to 
more than 70; an average of 10.5 percent of 
households purchased their first sets each year 
during this period. The penetration of house- 
holds by television reached 80 percent by 1958, . 


_ 90 percent in 1962, and today: stands at close to ` 
. 99 percent (Sterling and Haight, 


1978:372; 
Television Factbook annual). Average house- 


‘hold viewing rose from about four and a half 


hours per day in 1950 to over six and a quarter 


hours today (Sterling and Haight, 1978:366;., 
Nielsen annual); individuals now watch an av- 


erage of about four hours daily (Nielsen, 1981). 
One result of television’s growing popularity 
might be a corresponding increase in the 
number of people who recognize on sight vari- 
ous figures covered in news and public affairs 


‘programming. The audience for television 


news now includes 67 percent of the popula- 
tion, up from 51 percent two decades ago (Pub- 
lic Opinion, 1979:30). More than 96 percent of. 
households watched coverage of the assassi-- 
nation and funeral of President Kennedy in 
1963; almost 94 percent followed the -1969 


Apollo 11 landing on the moon (Sterling and - 
. Haight,, 


1978:379): Foreign heads of state, 

cabinet officers and congressional leaders, 
major figures from business, science, and 
religion—all are likely'to be more familiar to 
those who follow news events via television 
rather than ‘radio ‘or the print media. That 
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people covered regularly by the mass media 
can become cultural symbols is argued by Firth 
(1973:16-25), who cites numerous examples, 
such as Chiang Kai-Shek, symbol of "the old- 
guard “Nationalists of China; who reject vio- 
lently any idéa of accommodation with the 
Communists,” 
bolic of the fight against evil-doers.”’ 

A more general effect of the greatly ex- 
panded audience for television, starting in the 
1950s, might be seen as an enrichment of the 
entire shared symbolic environment, including 
not only public figures but also images repre- 
-sénting abstract ideas or often complex news 
events and political and social issues. A recent 
example is the cooling towers at Three Mile 
. Island, which have come to symbolize not only 
the 1979 accident at that nuclear power plant 
but also the pérceived dangers of nuclear 
power—at least to its opponents. Such nation- 
ally recognized political symbols are not new, 
of course. Familiar images like Uncle Sam, the 
British lion and the Russian bear have a vener- 
able history on American editorial pages. The 
mounting influence of television over the past 
three decades, however, may well have in- 
creased the number, strength, and pervasive- 
` ness of shared political and social symbols in 
American life. 

Enhancement of the shared symbolic envi- 
ronment would have important implications for 
national politics and social policy. Shared 
symbols are crucial to unifying culture, and 
thus play a central role in the integration of 
societies, the social function of particular 
interest to Durkheim. A more direct relation- 
ship between symbolism and the density or 
richness of the resulting community has been 
the subject of considerable interest among cur- 
rent students of culture (Eliade, 1961; Geertz, 
1973; Douglas, 1975). In integrative function, a 
shared symbolic environment might help to 
compensate for ethnic and religious dif- 
ferences, or to substitute for a national lan- 
guage or standardized system of education. 
Symbols might at the same time serve to divert 
societies from a lack of shared values 
(Birnbaum, 1955), and as a means ‘to express 
social conflict (Firth, 1973:355—67). 

Manipulation of shared symbols is likely to 
be important in directing public attention and 
shaping public opinion, especially in modern 
democracies. Mills (1961:35—49) argued for the 


significance of political symbols in the control - 


of power relations. An obvious example is the 
development since the 1920s of. professional 
symbol manipulators like the public relations 
“specialist, a role. which quickly passed from 
business into politics (Kelley, 1956). The func- 
tion is only somewhat exaggerated in the char- 
acter of Duane Delacourt, President Carter's 


and J. Edgar Hoover, sym- 
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Secretary of Symbolism in the Doonesbury 
comic strip (Trudeau, 1978). ` 

Despite the importance of shared symbols 
for cultural development, politics, and social 
policy, however, conclusive evidence of the 
effect of television on the symbolic environ- 
ment simply does not exist. Tests and surveys 
of the name and face recognition of politicians 
and celebrities are frequently conducted ` by 
market researchers and political pollsters, but 
unfortunately no one thought to do a bench- 
mark study before the advent of television. 
Nor has anyone yet catalogued the political, 
social, and cultural symbols that television 
might have promulgated over the past 35 years. 

This study attempts to assess the effect of 
television on the shared symbolic environment 
of the United States since ,1948 through 
analysis of another visual form, the editorial 
cartoon. Editorial cartoons might be seen as 
one application of the founding idea of modern 
cultural anthropology, via Tylor (1873, 1878) 
and Durkheim (1915), that it is easier to think 
about concrete things than about abstract con- 
cepts. This simple idea points up the essential 
relationship between symbols and culture, in 
general, as well as between cartoon symbols 
and political ideas in particular. Editorial car- 
toons are therefore one obvious registry of 
cultural symbols shared by a mass society. 

Symbols themselves are not the subject of 
this study, however, which focuses instead 
upon trends in the use of labeling by editorial 
cartoonists. The reasoning is straightforward: 
if the diffusion of television did affect the 
number of symbols with common meaning to ` 


the American public, this ought to be reflected 


in the number of persons and symbolic objects 
labeled per cartoon. Specifically, if television 
did enhance the shared symbolic environ- 
ment, as hypothesized here, then measures of 
the new medium’s diffusion ought to correlate 
(with some temporal lag) with a decrease in the 
labeling of cartoon symbols, in general, and ' 
with a decrease in the labeling of public figures ~ 
in particular. The reason is that if public figures 
are thought to be widely recognized by sight, 
and other political and social symbols are con-, 
sidered generally shared, cartoonists will not 
need to label these items for their readers. 
Temporal correlation of the spread of televi- . 
sion and a decrease in labeling-will not conclu- 
sively establish a causal connection between 
the two factors, of course. The lack of any 
benchmark surveys of shared symbols prior to 
the advent of television, however, makes tem- 
poral correlation the best available means to 
assess that technology’s effect on the symbolic 
environment. We will therefore consider tem- 
poral correlation as at least compatible with a 
causal relationship between television and 
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Table 1. Staff Editorial Cartoonists for Five Sampled 


Newspapers, 1948-1980" 


Chicago ‘ Philadelphia St. Louis Washington Washington 
Year Tribune Inquirer Post-Dispatch Posi Star . 
1948 Parrish. Hutton Fitzpatrick Herblock ' C. Berryman, Crockett 
1952 . Parrish -` Hutton ’ Fitzpatrick Herblock J. Berryman, Crockett 
1956 Parrish Hutton Fitzpatrick Herblock . J. Berryman, Crockett ~ 
1960 Holland Hutton Mauldin - Herblock J. Berryman, Crockett 
1964 Holland _ Hutton, Peb Engelhardt Herblock J. Berryman, Crockett 
1968 Holland Hutton, Peb Engelhardt Herblock Crockett 
1972 Holland Auth Engelhardt ' Herblock Crockett 
1976 Stayskal Auth Engelhardt Herblock Oliphant 
1980 Stayskal Auth Engelhardt Herblock Oliphant 


a Full names of the cartoonists (dates of Pulitzer Prizes in parentheses): Tony Auth (1976); Clifford K. 
Berryman (1944); James T. Berryman (1950), son of C. K. Berryman; Gibson M. (Gib) Crockett; Thomas A. 


Engelhardt, not to be confused with Bob Englehardt, 


Copley News Service; Daniel R. Fitzpatrick (1926, 


1955); ‘““Herblock,” Herbert L. Block (1942, 1954; 1979); Daniel E. (Ed) Holland; Hugh M. Hutton; William 
H. (Bal) Mauldin (1945, 1959); Patrick B. Oliphant (1967); Joseph Parrish; “Peb,” Pierre BeuOrA: rer 


Stayskal. 


labeling, but only, after consideration of wher 
alternative explanations. 

Social scientists have long been miede in 
describing the contents of political communi- 


. cation independent of possible effects upon 


behavior. A classic example is the study by 
Dicey (1924) of the spread of collectivist ideas 
in England. In the 1930s, Lasswell initiated the 
use’ of content analysis of political propaganda 
(Lasswejl and Blumenstock, 1939), an effort 
expanded at the Library of Congress during 
World War II (Lasswell, 1949). Survey re- 
search, still in its infancy, could not be an 
adequate monitor of opinion, Lasswell argued, 


- without simultaneous monitoring of the ‘‘sym- 


bolic environment,” a term he had coined ear- 


lier (Casswell, 1935). Postwar studies begun by 


him at Stanford’s Hoover Institute produced 
the first trend analysis and cross-cultural com- 
parisons of political symbols used in newspa- 


per editorials (Lasswell et al., 1952; Pool, 1952). 


Recent interest in social indicators to parallel 
economic .ones (National Commission on 
Technology, -1966; Bauer, 1966) has brought 
renewed calls for mass media content indica- 
tors to monitor changes in the symbolic ele- 
ments of culture (Janowitz, ATS, Beniger, 
oe 


DATA COLLECTION | 


In order to test the hpoihesis that the diffu- 
sion of television enriched the shared symbolic 
environment of the United States over the past 
three decades, time series data were collected 
beginning with 1948 on editorial cartoons ap- 
pearing in five of the country’s leading met- 
ropolitan newspapers: the Chicago Tribune, - 
Philadelphia Inquirer, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Washington Post and Washington 


` Star. These newspapers were chosen by five 


general criteria applied roughly in the following 


order: (1) availability in a major university li- 
brary of issues covering the period in question; 
(2) daily publication throughout the period of 
work by one or more staff cartoonists of na- 
tional standing; (3) relative continuity in staff 
cartoonists throughout the period; (4) large cir- 
culation in a major metropolitan area; and (5) 
geographical and ideological dispersion. ‘ ` 
American as well as regional culture is re- 
flected by the particular cartoonists included. 
Of the 14 staff artists whose cartoons were 
sampled over the 32-year period, most were 
nationally known cartoonists, including seven 
Pulitzer Prize winners: D. R. Fitzpatrick, Her- 
bert L.. Block (‘‘Herblock”), C. K. Berryman, 
Bill Mauldin, James T. Berryman, Patrick 
Oliphant, and Tony Auth (for the complete list 
of cartoonists by newspaper and sample year, 
see Table 1). Indeed, ten of the 36 Pulitzer 
Prizes for cartooning awarded since 1942 have . 
gone to artists in the sample (see footnote, 
Table 1). Many of the artists enjoyed a national 
audience through syndication, including three 
of those currently working: Auth (Washington 
Post Writers Group), Herblock (Field News- 
paper Syndicate) and Oliphant (Field Newspa- 


per Bee yada) 


In order to keep the number of: cartoons 
sampled to manageable size, they were taken 


‘at four-year intervals during presidential elec- 


tion years, when relatively greater attention is 
accorded national issues and events.! Coded 


! Bernstein (1981:23-24) finds that an average of 
16.6 percent of cartoons concern national electoral 
politics during presidential years, compared to only ` 


_5.2 percent of cartoons published in other even- 


numbered years, even though these involve congres- 
sional elections. The same analysis finds that mea- 
sures of cartoon labeling in presidential election 
years are similar to those in adjacent nonelection 
years. 
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_ were all of the cartoons published during Feb- 


ruary, a month chosen because it is relatively 
free of seasonal influences and exogenous 
“news events throughout the period 1948—1980, 
and because it comes'near the beginning of the 
, State presidential primary season, a time of 
particular interest iri national politics. Because 
the five sampled newspapers published car- 
toons more or less daily throughout the’ period, 
the sample consists of at least a hundred car- 
toons in each of the nine presidential election 
years, 1948-1980; the total sample size is 
1,154, ` 

Three items were coded for each of these 
_ cartoons: the number of actual persons de- 
picted, the number. of these people labeled by 
‘name, and the total number of other symbols 


-labeled in the cartoon. No significant temporal 


trends were detected in the raw numbers of 
either persons or symbols. The three items 
were used to calculate two analytic variables 
that bear upon the hypothesis considered here: 
(1) Proportion of actual persons labeled, 

calculated by dividing the number of people 
‘identified with a personal name by the total 
number of actual persons depicted. This vari- 


able is intended to test the specific hypothesis - 


that television increases the number of public 
figures recognized on sight by the populace at 


large. 


Table 2. Proportion of Actual Persons Labeled, and Mean Number of Labzled Symbols per Cartoon; in 


(2) Mean number of labeled symbols per. 
cartoon, calculated by dividing the piber of 
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labels, not counting those attached to actual 
people, by the total number of cartoons. This 
variable is intended to test the more general 
hypothiesis that television enhances the shared 
symbolic environment of the country. 

If television does indeed enrich the symbolic 
environment, both of these analytic variables 
ought to decrease in magnitude during 1948- 
1980, ‘with a particularly sharp drop at some 
temporal lag after. the early 1950s,.the period of 
television’s most rapid diffusion. That is, both 


‘the population of actual persons labeled and 
the mean number of labeled symbols per car- ' 


toon ought to decline as public figures and 
political symbols are more widely recognized, 
and cartoonists no longer heed to label as many 
of these images for en readers: 


DATA ANALYSIS | 


Table 2 presents the values of the two analytic 
variables for each of the five newspapers in 
each of the nine presidential election years, 
1948-1980 (with two exceptions: issues of the 
Chicago Tribune were not available for 1948; 


Herbert L. Block, the Washington Post car- ` 


toonist, was on vacation during February 


1972). Means for the five newspapers and nine 


years (with the newspapers weighted equally, 


regardless of the number of cartoons pub- - 


lished) are also given in Table 2 


As can be seen from the annual means in + 


Editorial Cartoons in Five Sampled Newspapers, 1948-1980 (n = 29 per cell) 


Chicago Philadelphia -St. Louis Washington. Washington roe Resistant- 

Year Tribune - Inquirer © ` Post-Dispatch ` Post Star ‘Mean | Smooth 
PROPORTION OF ACTUAL PERSONS LABELED. = 3 

`- 1948 . 80 . 50 - + * §.0 + 92, 56 66 
1952 3 a 1.0 oe 62° 64 ‘85 714 "66. 
1956 1.0 33" .20 78 88 64 6 
1960 75 es wk .. 3 .59 .57 ~. 82 .69 64 
1964 44 BO B 43 41 49 56 
1968 62 -38 53 .38 62 5] 45 
1972- .21 .40 .30 +s 42 33° 35 
1976 0.0 22 -30 0.0 .22 AS 30 
1980 50 - 0.0 67 20 » 14 30 28: 
Mean „51 51 .46 38 59 49 © 
MEAN NUMBER OF LABELED SYMBOLS PER CARTOON 
1948 1.10 1.23 - 1.18 1.42 _ 1.23 1.26 
1952. oe 1.16 1.48 92 ” 86 1.45 1.26 
-1956 2.19 1.48 1.49 1.03 1.13 1.46 1.26 `. 
1960 op 1.31 59 65 1.05 1.16 1.20 
1964 1.48 1.4i 1.0 46 92 1.05 1.10 
1968 1.27 1.41 ` 72 1.13 48 1.00 1.01. 
` 1972 2.37 45 80 | a 95 -1.14 , 
1976 0.0 36 1.42 1.47 35 72 74 
1980 . œ .27 1.75 52 .30 57 57 
Mean 154 9 1.16 > 92 83. 1.09 


` * Issues of the Chicago Tribune ‘were not available Tor 1948.. 
** The Washington Post cartoonist, Herbert L. Block, was on vacation. during February 1972. 
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Table 2, both the proportion of actual persons 


labeled and the mean number of labeled sym- © 


. bols per cartoon tended to-decline over the 


period 1948-1980, The proportion of persons - 
labeled declined by almost.two-thirds over the. 


period, from an average of .65 for 1948-1952 to 
.22 for 1976-1980. At the same time, the mean 
number of labeled symbols:per cartoon fell by 


more than one- -half, from an average of 1. 34 for 


1948-1952 to .64 for 1976—1980.? 

Also included in Table 2 (rightmost aiad 
are the values of a.resistant smoothing of the 
annual means. Resistant smoothing describes a 
-set of statistical procedures ‘develaped by 
‘Tukey (1977: chs. 7 & 16; Mosteller-and Tukey, 

1977: ch. 3) to capture the large-scale behavior 
of a time Series much as do running averages. 
Resistant smoothers are built up by successive 
applications of simple smoothers, usually run- 
ning medians (replacement of each data value 
by the median of some number of values before 
and after it) and hanning (replacement by. a 


running average in which each data value is. 
weighted .5 and the values immediately before . . 


and after it are weighted, .25 each). The par- 


ticular resistant smoother used here consisted — 


of a running median of 4, then 2; then 5, then 3, 
followed by hanning. Residuals were’ then 
~- computed, smoothed in the same way, and 
- added to the first results.” The curve that re- 
sults is “resistant” 
' substantially altered by ‘ta change’ of .a small’ 
part of the data, no matter what part or how 
substantial” (Mosteller and Tukey, 1977:203). 
` Readers not familiar with resistant smoothing 
‘might take comfort. from the.fact that the re- 
sulting curves, follow closely the least-squares 
regression fits to the same data, as can be seen 
in Figure 1. 

That both the proportion of actual persons 


‘ labeled and the mean number of labeled sym- . 


bols per cartoon ‘tended to decline over the 


2 Bernstein (1981:11-17) finds that the trends are 
downward: on both variables for each individual 
newspaper, with one exception: the. St. Louis Post- 
+ Dispatch and labeled symbols-per cartoon. Weaker 
‘but nevertheless downward trends were found for 
' the Washington Post on the same variable and for the 
Post-Dispatch on the proportion of ‘actual -persons 
labeled. Therefore the findings are`not due to only ‘a 


1 subset of the newspapers sampled, although the: re- 
lationships found would be stronger if the- Post-. 
Dispatch data had been set aside as partly anoma-" 


` Jous. 
3 This was done with interactive Saitou via 
the Minitab statistics package, Release 81.1 (Ryan et 


al., 1981), using the “4253H, twice” resistant smooth- . 


ing procedure. An explanation of the notation p 
statistics can be found in Velleman and H 
(1981: ch. 6). Detailed analysis of the properties of 
such smoothers can be found in Velleman (1980). 


in the sense that it is not, 
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period 1948-1980 is shown graphically in Fig-. 
ure 1 in three different. ways: in the annual 
means plotted as points,-in the least-squares 
lines fitted to all 43 data points from Table 2, 
and in the resistant smoothed values plotted 


‘as curves. The smoothed values of persons 


labeled declined more than one-half over the 


' period, from .66 in 1948 to .28 in 1980, while 


the smoothed values of labeled symbols per 
cartoon also fell more than one-half, from 1.26 
to .57.‘ According to the least-squares esti- 
mates, the proportion of actual persons labeled ` 
declined . 155 every ten years (R? = .32), while 
the number of labeled symbols per cartoon feli 


` 246 every ten years (R? = .15). Both of these 


lines are decreasing (that is, their slopes are — 
negative) at even the .0025 level of ‘statistical 


. Significance. Thus the more traditional statisti- 
cal analysis confirms the results of the resistant 


smooths and provides strong evidence for the 
hypothesized relationships: that both the pro- 
portion of actual .persons labeled’ and the 


number of labeled symbols per cartoon de- 


clined over the same period in which commer- 


cial television penetrated Virtually every Ameri- ` 


can household...” 

A more subtle picture ‘of the decline. i in the 
two analytic variables is provided by the actual 
shapes of the two resistant smoothed curves in 
Figure 1. Both of these curves begin to decline 
in the late 1950s, the period during and im- 
mediately following television’s most rapid 
diffusion. These relationships are more readily 
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seen in percent changes in the resistant smooth 
for each of the four-year intervals as graphed 
(versus the midpoints of each interval) in Fig- 
ure 2. 

As Figure 2 shows, the smoothed values fell 
in each period, i.e., all percent. changes are 
negative (plotted below the x axis). Both 
smooths began to drop sharply—at rates 
. greater than two percent per year-—during 
1960-1964, a period when television exceeded 
90 percent penetration of U.S. households. 
The proportion of actual persons labeled fell 
most drastically during 1964—1972 (the trough 
of its curve in Figure 2), a period when televi- 
sion’s penetration passed the 95 percent mark; 
change in this analytic variable has since begun 
to level off. The number of labeled symbols per 
cartoon, by contrast, continued to decline at an 
increasing rate to 1980, which suggests another 
possibility: the enhanced symbolic environ- 
ment may,cause changes in tastes or. styles in 
cartooning—changes which eR acquire a life 
of their own. 


0.0 
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Figure 2. Percent Change over Four-Year Intervals 
in Proportion of Actual Persons Labeled 
(Dark Line) and Number of Labeled Sym- 
bols per Cartoon (Broken Line), 1948- 
1980 


ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATIONS 
Because we lack benchmark surveys of shared 


symbols conducted prior to the advent of tele- 


vision, more direct evidence of the new 
medium’s effect upon the symbolic environ- 
ment may never be available. One way the 
indirect causal inferences based upon correla- 
tions and temporal sequences might be 
strengthened, however, is to consider the data 
marshalled here for television in terms of the 
most plausible alternative explanations. 

One alternative hypothesis is that labeling in 
cartoons is merely a whim of fashion, subject 
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to the cycles that characterize such phenomena 


(Kroeber; 1919; Richardson and Kroeber, * 


1940). The data reported here show no-evi- 
dence of cyclical or even reversing trends during 
1948-1980, however, but this may be because 
even that interval is not long enough. Fortu- 
nately, the fashion-cycle hypothesis is testable, 
and awaits only the collection of comparable 
data for the more than two centuries since the 


‘first American editorial cartoon, Benjamin 


Franklin’s famous “Join or Die” drawing of a 
snake, appeared in the Pennsylvania Gazette 
of May 9, 1754 (Lipper, 1981). A nonsystematic 
perusal of early political cartoons, however, - 
“suggests that labeling was, if anything, even 


more prevalent in the nineteenth and early .. 


twentieth centuries than it was in the 1950s. 

Counter to this nonsystematic evidence, less 
frequent labeling might be expected in espe- 
cially the nineteenth century because the rate’ 
of literacy was much lower then. Illiteracy in 
the United States was 20 percent as late as 1870 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975), compared 
to about one percent today (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1981). Therefore: we might expect to 
find a shared symbolic environment in the 
nineteenth century, though of a different type 
from that claimed here to have emerged with 
the advent of commercial television in the 
1950s. Arguing against this speculation, of. 
course, is the fact that the illiterate tend not to 
look at.newspapers. Even though early papers 
were routinely posted in public places, it is not 
obvious that cartoonists would have drawn 
with the illiterate segments of their audiences 
primarily i in mind. 

` A second alternative explanation for the de- 
cline of labeling in editorial cartoons is that 
there was some other qualitative change in 
newspaper readership (other than that brought 
by television) during the period 1948~1980. 
One plausible hypothesis is that cartoonists 


provide labels for their less educated or less 


sophisticated readers, and decreased their use 


_ of labels in response to the rapidly growing `. 


levels of education in the United States over 
the past 30 years. A study of 11 different 
middle-sized newspapers from various regions 
of the country finds that 63 percent of readers 
with some college education regularly look at 
the editorial cartoons, compared to only 54 
percent of those with less than high school 
education (Mohn and McCombs, n.d.: table ` 
7b). 

This alternative is informed by Figure 3, 
which graphs the rates of diffusion of high 
school and four-year college education (among 
persons 25 years and older) and households 
with television in the United States since 1940. 
As can be seen in Figure 3, the growth of both 
high school and college education is roughly 
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linear throughout the last four decades. In- 
deed, linear (least-squares): fits to these time 
series explain 98.2 percent of the variance (as 
measured by R?) i in high school education and 
90.8 percent of thè variance in college educa- 
tion. The growth of television, by contrast, is 
anything but linear: it clearly approximates the. 
familiar S-shaped logistic curve common in 
_ diffusion’ studies: (Rogers and Shoemaker, 
1971: 176-79; Coleman, 1964: ch. 17). 
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The graphs in Figure 3 suggest that the diffu- 
sion of television is a more plausible cause of 
the decrease in labeling of editorial cartoons 
than is either the increase in high school or 
college education. Only the curve for television 
shows a marked change in the 1950s corre- 
sponding to the change in cartoon labeling as 


graphed in Figures 1 and-2; increases in both 


high school and college are remarkably linear, 
since 1940. It might be that television drew 
away the less-educated segments of the audi- 
ence for newspapers, so that an upgraded 
readership—rather than an enhanced symbolic 
environment—is the actual variable interven- 
ing between the new technology and the .de- 
' Crease in labeling of editorial cartoons. Al- 
though newspaper reading is more common 
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among the better educated (81 percent of those 
with some college read papers, compared to 62 
percent with only grade school or less), there is 
no evidence that the relative proportions have 
changed much since television (Sterling and 
Haight, 1978:338—41). Indeed, it is possible 


‘that: television news has‘ actually increased 


interest im newspapers among .less-educated 
readers. Still other explanations are possible, 
for example, that labeling could be reduced 
only after a Certain threshold of public educa- 
tion had been achieved. Such ‘ ‘threshold”’ hy- 
potheses cannot be discounted, but seem less 
tenable when weighted against the dramatic 
appearance of television upon the American 


scene. as illustrated by Figure 3. 


A third class of alternative explanations for 
the decrease in cartoon labeling might be de- 
rived from a hypothesized change in artistic 
traditions or ability. The downward trends in 
labeling accur, according to this argument, as 
an older’ generation of “labelers’’ is gradually 
replaced as newspaper staff cartoonists by a 
new school of “nonlabelers.” One plausible 
specification of this argument is that ‘the more 
recent cartoonists are better draftsmen and 
caricaturists, and hence have less need to use 
labels, which by this reasoning become admis- 
sions of a certain inability to communicate 
symbolically. 

Such alternative hypotheses tend to be re- 
futed by the data at hand, which comé from 
newspapers chosen, in part, because of the 
relative continuity in-their staff cartoonists (the 
third of five criteria listed above). The com- 
parison of turnovers in cartoonists as shown in 
Table 1 with the corresponding data in Table 2 
may provide some evidence for the alterna- 
tives, although sample sizes are too small—and 
hence standard errors are too large—to settle 
the question conclusively. In any event, the 
alternatives do not really undermine televi- 
sion’s causal role but merely specify it—any 
continuing temporal change i is at least partially 
confounded by successions of cohorts of what- 
ever type (Ryder, 1965). In other words, even 
if the decrease in cartoon labeling were due 
totally to television, staff cartoonists would 
still be expected to retire and to be replaced by 
those who would use fewer labels; this speci- 
fication of the effect does not negate the cause. 


‘THE CARTOONISTS’ OPINIONS 


The influence of television upon labeling in 
editorial cartoons has not escaped the attention 
of the cartoonists themselves. As the two-time 
Pulitzer Prize-winning cartoonist Bill Mauldin 
noted in 1976: 


Television news, while upstaging the front 
sections of newspapers, has driven readers 
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to the editorial pages. The customer knows 
what happened—he saw it on the tube long 
before the presses. rolled—but he doesn’t 
know why ... Today’s editorial cartoonist, 
then, has a perfect audience. The customer 
has seen the news, so you don’t have to label 
` _ -everything for him. (Peters, 1976:5) 


This opinión , is echoed by both of.the car- 
toonists in the sample who consc¢nted to per- 
sonal interviews. Tom Engelhardt of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, by far the most prolific 
labeler of the currently active cartoonists (see 
Table 2), doesn’t think his own use of labels 
has declined since the early 1960s (the sampled 
- data bear this out), but says he has noted a 
decrease in-the work of other cartoonists 
whose work he follows, including Mauldin. 
Television played a significant role in increas- 
ing the number of public’ figures and other 
symbols known to newspaper readers, En- 
gelhardt (1982) believes. Wayne Stayskal of the 
Chicago Tribune, who uses relatively few 
labels (Table 2), concurs in Engelhardt’s opin- 
ion. about television’s effects, but sees the 


trend away from labeling—what he calls a 


‘Movement toward “New . Yorker-type editorial 
cartoons”—as currently “leveling off’ (Stay- 
skal, 1982). 


SUMMARY | 
Statistical evidence for a decrease in the label- 
ing of editorial cartoons over the period 1948- 


1980 is strong. Two separate analytic mea- 


sures, the proportion of actual persons labeled 
and the number of labeled symbols per car- 
toon, decreased by one-half to two-thirds over 
the period; both trends can be Said to be 
downward with high degree of statistical confi- 
dence. Resistant smoothing of the two mea- 


sures suggests that both began to drop ' 


sharply—at rates greater than two percent per 
year—during 1960-1964, only a few years after 
the most rapid diffusion of television, and a 


period when the new technology had first- 


reached 90 percent penetration of U.S. house- 
‘holds. 

Although the link between decreased label- 
ing of cartoons and the advent of television de- 
pends largely upon correlation and temporal se- 
quence, this indirect causal inference does 
stand up against the most plausible alternative 
explanations: that trends in cartoon labeling 
reflect mere whims of fashion, that the changes 
are due to.an increasingly educated population 
or newspaper readership, or that they reflect 
changes in artistic traditions or schools of art- 
ists, possibly with increased abilities. The in- 
fluence of television upon labeling has also 
been noted by the cartoonists themselves. 


‘heim -(1915:251-52) observed: 
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All this evidence suggests that the diffusion 


‘of television in the early 1950s -greatly en- 


hanced the shared symbolic environment of the 
United States. With the increasing saturation 
of daily life: with televised images, the symbolic 
conventions common ‘to the culture 
increased—-possibly dramatically. This has. 
meant a wider recognition, not only of public 
figures, but also of objects and images that 


symbolize news events and social and political 


issues. To the extent that this cultural change ` 
has gone unstudied, it may reflect, at least in 
part, a more general tendency of scholars to 
overlook the visual in favor of verbal media 
(Beniger and Westney, 1981). 

The symbolic environment, as nurtured by 
television, is likely to become an increasingly 
important factor in national politics. As Durk- 
“The soldier 
who dies for his flag, dies for his country; but 
as a matter of fact, in his own consciousness, it 
is the flag that has the first place . . . He loses 
sight of the fact that the flag is only a sign, and 
that it has no value in itself, but only brings to 
mind the reality that it represents.” The find- . 
ings here suggest that television may have in- _ 
creased the likelihood that shared symbols can 
be used to direct the nation’s attention, to ma- 
nipulate public opinion, and to mobilize ‘be- 
havior. The prospect of a Secretary of Sym- 


bolism may become increasingly unfunny. , 
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THE NORM OF EVEN-HANDEDNESS IN SURVEYS AS IN LIFE* 


~ 


HOWARD SCHUMAN 


Jacos LUDWIG 


University of Michigan 


Results from four past split-ballot experiments are drawn on to show that a norm of 
even-handedness operates in surveys much as it does in the rest of life: contextual ~ 
linkage leads to greater consistency in the treatment of two competing parties than 

' would occur if each were considered in isolation. A fifth experiment, developed to 
test this theory, provides ‘partial confirmation but also evidence that the norm can 
create effects in one direction only. In addition, a sixth experiment is reviewed which 
emphasizes the fact that a presumed need for psychological consistency is too vague a 
description of the forces at work. Only where consistency receives normative 
definition and direction does the context effect occur. Finally, an attempt is made to 
specify types of persons most susceptible to the context effect, but further evidence 
will be needed in order to achieve more complete understanding on this point. 


A large number of experiments have been 
reported in recent years that show the sen- 
sitivity of survey responses to question form, 
wording, “and context.'! Such findings are 
bound to disturb social scientists who rely on 
the survey method for substantive results, as 

well as inviting renewed criticism from those 

more skeptical of survey data (Cicourel, 1982). 
It is natural in such a situation to search for a 
. general theory, or at least general guidelines, 
that will separate fact from artifact, and this 
desire is encouraged by attempts in more faç- 
tual areas to assess ‘total survey error” (An- 
derson et al., 1979). 

The present paper challenges such 
Orientations in several respects, at least with 
regard ‘to surveys of attitudes, beliefs, or 
values. First, we show that for one important 
- type of context effect the attempt to separate 
fact from artifact is misleading. This is’ not 
because of inadequacies in the survey method, 
but because human responses differ meaning- 
fully as a function of previous responses and 
the survey method copies life in displaying 
such variation systematically. Second, the 
theory to be presented includes an important 
normative specification and therefore does not 
allow for a universal psychological, statistical, 


* Direct all correspondence to: Howard Schuman 
and Jacob Ludwig, Survey Research Center, Insti- 
tute. for Social Research, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 
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Kruskal, Stanley Presser, and Judith Tanur. 


1 Schuman and Presser (1981) include a review of . 


the past literature on question effects, as well as a 
number of new experiments of their own. 
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or mechanical explanation for response effects. — 
Thus the theory is secial psychological in the 
full meaning of that term. Third, the theory is 
middle range and inherently self-limiting: it 
covers well a number of results not previously 
collected or clearly conceptualized; yet at the 
same time it implies that other theories, dif- 
ferent though perhaps not completely dissimi- 
lar, will be needed for other types of response 
effects. Above all, the theory emphasizes the 
use of the survey method as a means to under- 
standing the complexity of human responses in 
ongoing interaction, rather than as a simple 
device for reporting preexisting mental states. 


THE NORM OF EVEN-HANDEDNESS 


The theory can be stated initially in the form of 
a generalization: Context effects will occur 
whenever two questions deal with differently . 
evaluated competing parties that can be viewed 
in terms of the norm of even-handedness. This 
norm provides that if an advantage (or. disad- 
vantage) is given to one party in a dispute, it 
should be given to the other as well. Thus the 
norm becomes operative in those situations 
where a respondent tends to favor one of the | 
two parties. When the comparability of the . 
parties’ positions is made salient, the norm is 
evoked and prescribes comparability of treat- 
ment. Life is full of such occasions, whether at ` 

the level of distributing rewards to children ina- - 
family or at the level of international disputes . 

over boundary rights. In all such cases the 
claim of even-handed treatment counterbal- 
ances the tendency to favor a single party on 
the grounds of self-interest or preference.’. 


2 When only the parties to a dispute are affected 
by the norm, it becomes the norm of reciprocity 
(Gouldner, 1960). ‘‘Even-handedness” implies a 


‘third more neutral party, and we prefer that term 


because in the experimenis to be reported, respon-- 
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Table 1. Percent Yes in Four Independent Context Effects ji: 


I. Friend or Foe (Rugg and Cantril, 1944)" 


Should the United States permit its citizens to join the French 


and British armies? 


Should the United States permit its citizens to join the Ger- 


i man army? 
2. Strikes or Lockouts (Link, 1946) 


Do you believe that workers and unions have the right to | 
strike when wages and working conditions don't suit 


them? 


Do you believe that businessmen have a right to shut down 


their factories and stores when labor conditions and prof- 


its don’t suit them? \ 


3. Americans or Russians (Hyman and Sheatsley, 1950) 


‘Do you think a Communist country like Russia should let 
American newspaper reporters come in and send back to 


America the news as they see it? 


Do you think the United States should let Communist news- . 
paper reporters from other countries come in here and send 
back to their papers the news as they see it? 


4. Corporations or Labor Unions (Gallup, 1947) 


Do you think labor unions should be permitted to spend labor 
funds (money) to help elect or defeat candidates for politi- 


` cal offices? 


Do you think business corporations should be permitted to 
spend corporation funds (money) to help elect or defeat 


candidates for political offices? 


Position 
Ist 2nd Difference 
t 
49% 43% -6% 
23% - 34% +11% 
66% 61% —5% 
(2500) (2500) 
4796 52% +5% 
(2500) (2500) i 
} 

9096 66% + 24% 
(635) (967) 

36% 73% +37% | 
(381) (635) 

23% 16% 7% 
(1376) (1313) 

13% 24% +11% 
(1320) i 


= Ns on which percentages are based were not reported.:  ~ 
> Ns on which percentages are based are approximations, based on a reported total N of 5000. 


In questionnaires the norm of even- 
handedness becomes important because its 
salience can be enhanced by question order. If 
a question stands alone (or comes first, which 
is equivalent for our purposes) and. is worded 
so ás to focus on the rights of only one of the 
parties to a dispute, then personal preference 
(for or against that party) may be expressed. 
But if the same question follows another that 
deals with the opposite party to the dispute, 
then the norm will tend to be evoked and thus 
modify responses, creating a context effect. 
Since the norm has implications in the direc- 
. tion of equalizing both advantages and disad- 
vantages, a context effect should occur re- 
gardiess of which question comes first; i.e., the 
`- effect should tend to be symmetrical. 
Moreover, it is important to recognize that the 
effect resides in the nature of the norm of 
even-handedness and therefore cannot be 
avoided by omitting one of the questions since 
omission itself constitutes a kind of context.3 


y 


dents are treated as third parties. From another per- 
spective, however, it would have been legitimate to 
entitle this paper “The Norm of Reciprocity t in Sur- 
veys as in Life.” 

3 The even-handedness norm assumes a still larger 
overarching normative framework within which both 


EVIDENCE Si 


We have located four distinct experiments in- 
volving different applications of the norm of 
even-handedness and each produces a mean- | 
ingful context effect. Three of the experiments 
have been previously published in widely 
scattered places and will be summarized 
briefly. The fourth is reported here for the first 
time. Results from all four experiments are 
summarized in Table 1.4 A fifth new experi- 
ment is reported at a later point. 


parties are located socially, so that anything does zor 


go. Where there is a complete normative breakdown, 
as in wartime, the norm of even-handedness may be 
abandoned: one would not expect the norm to oper- 
ate to make one believe that the enemy should be 
allowed to bomb our cities because we have bombed 
the enemy's cities, though there may be some pale 
and reluctant reflection of this sentiment. This basic 
assumption of a larger normative framework is simi- 
lar to that enunciated by Durkheim ((1893] 1933) 
about contractual obligations. 

‘ It is interesting to note that the four experiments 
in Table 1 were all carried out within a five-year 
period nearly four decades ago, yét no larger gener- 
alization was ever developed because the results 
were never brought together. One experiment was 


not publsihed at all, a second only alluded Da 
published form, and a third was located in, outa 2 
PES a 


mic 
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l. Friend or Foe . 


The earliest instance of a context effect. attrib- 
. utable to the norm of even-handedness was 
reported by Rugg and Cantril (1944) for a 
split-ballot experiment carried out just before 
World War I. One question to a national sam- 
ple asked whether American citizens.should be 
allowed to join the British or French armies; 
‘the other -question asked about joining the 
German army. When each question appeared 
- first in sequence, it is evident from Table 1 that 


_ “many more respondents approved of the Allied | 


(49%) than of the German connection (23%). 
The context effect manifested itself in both di- 
rections; when the German question came sec- 
ond, approval to it went up 11 percentage 


points (relative to the level obtained-when it . 


came first); when the Allies question came 
‘second, approval to it went down 6 percentage 
points. The gap in approval levels between 
joining Allied and German ‘armies was 
. 49% —23% = 26% when each question was in 
` the ist position, but decreased to 43%—34% = 
9% when each was in second position. The 
relation of response to question order was ap- 
parently significant for each question.‘ 


2. Strikes or Lockouts 


Link (1946) carried out an experiment in which 
one question asked about the rights of workers 
to strike and another question asked about the 
rights of businessmen to lock out workers. The 
| questions -were ordered oppositely for each 
. half of a national sample. There was more sup- 
port for strikes than for lockouts, but the dif- 
ference was greater (66% —47% = 19%) when 
each question was in the first position than 
. When each was in the second position 

(61% —52% = 9%). Support for strikes dropped 
after the lockout question had been asked first; 
support for lockouts rose after the strike ques- 


of-the-way journal. Only the Rugg and Cantril ex- 
periment received more than passing attention, but 
the authors offered no interpretation of the results 
and in isolation its larger implications went unrec- 
ognized. 

5 It should be noted that comparisons between 
item differences in second position are artificial in 
the sense that outside of experiments such as these, 


‘one would ordinarily not have both items in second 


position. But the comparison brings out the degree of 
change such a rotation can create. 

: 6 Rugg and Cantril (1944) do not provide 
significance levels or Ns in this case, but both their 
usual practice in reporting conclusions and their 
typically large Ns suggest that at least one ‘and prob- 
‘ably both of these relationships are significant. The 
percentages reported here omit ‘‘don’t know” re- 
sponses; their inclusion does not change the picture. 
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tion had been asked first. Each response-by- 
order relation is reported to be significant. 


3. Americans or Russians 


Hyman and Sheatsley (1950) asked one ques- 
tion about whether American reporters should. 
be allowed to report freely from the. Soviet 
Union, ‘and another question about whether 
“Communist reporters” ‘should be allowed to 


report freely from the United States. Not sur- — > 


prisingly there was much more support for the 
former than the latter view. When each ques- - 
tion was in the first position, the difference was 
90%-36% = 54%, whereas in second position. 
the difference actually reversed (66%—73% = ` 
—7%). The experiment was replicated in 1980 ° ` 
by Schuman. and Presser (1981) with similar 


` results, but with some additional findings that 


will be’ noted below. 


4. Corporations or Labor Unions 


‘This experiment was carried out by the Gallup 


Poll in 1947, but has apparently not been previ- 
ously published.’ It fits nicely under the even- 
handedness norm, for complementary actions 
by two competing organizations are evaluated. 
As shown by the comparison of marginals in 
Table 1, more respondents agreed that unions 
should be allowed to make political contribu- 
tions than agreed with a similar action by cor- 
porations. But context reversed the first posi- 
tion difference of 23%— 13% = 10% toa second 


‘position difference of 16%—24% = 8%. 


For this experiment, as for the others dis- 
cussed earlier, we have drawn our interpreta- 
tion of the context effect from shifts in margi- 
nals from one questicn order to another. This 
inference can be further tested by observing 


. whether the shifts. occur within the predicted 


cells when items are cross-tabulated for each 


form. Table 2 provides such confirmation for 


the Corporations and Unions experiment since 
most of the marginal shifts can be traced to 
movements between consistent “yes” and con- 
sistent “no” cells. Thus, the rise in support for 
corporations when that question comes after 
the union question is due largely to a drop for 
that form in the proportion in the No-No cell 
and a rise in the proportion Yes-Yes.°® 


7 Data were obtained from the Roper Center. 

8 There is virtually no change between the top 
right cells, but there is a noticeable variation be- 
tween the bottom left cells, «which reflects some | 
asymmetry in the context effect. That is, the union ` 


_item is somewhat.less affected by context than is the 


corporations item. This seemingly minor deviation 
from our initial hypothesis that a context effect due 


‘to even-handedness will be symmetrical 


foreshadows a much clearer asymmetry to be dis- 
cussed below. ’ 
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Table 2. Even-Handedness in Corporation and Union Political Contributions* i 











Order: _A. Corporations {Unions Fe oS By Unions Corporations | 

E Corporations ' i Corporations, 

7 / Yes No ' Yes. . No ` 

_ Yes 10.9%" 5.4% 16.3% . ° -Yes 18.1% 5.1% 23.2%. 
Unions No 2a B |. 7 Unions No 55 ° AO] 768 

Re 13.3% 86.7%" 100% T 23.6% 76.4% 100% 

i È p F " (1298). . - IE y a . (1336) 
Corporations: ‘Response x Position y,7 = 47.05, p <.001 l 
Unions: °° Response x Position Xr" = 17.62, p<.001 ao 7 


_ ® See Table’ 1 for item wording. 


4 


(Cross-tabulations of the reporter items show 
the same patterns; for the, other two exper- 
iments already discussed, omy marginal results 
are available.) 


‘ 


VIEWING THE FOUR CONTEXT - 
- EFFECTS SYSTEMATICALLY 


- The results from the above four experiments 
seem to us to provide strong evidence that the 
norm of even-handedness operates forcefully , 
-over a wide range of issues asked about in 
attitude surveys. In each case we can regard 


responses to a question located in first position 


as representing attitudes in the classic sensé of — 
pesitive or negative affect toward an object 
(Thurstone, 1931). When the same questions 

second, a number of responses shift and 
-reflect adherence to the norm (of even- 
handedness). Thus the context effect moves 
people from personal attitude to public norm, 
no' doubt because it points up the relevance of 


 - the norm of even-handedness to the response. 


We do not claim of course that no responses in 
the first position are influenced by the even- 
` handedness norm, nor that no responses in the 
‘second position involve simply the attitude 
„object, but only that context makes the norm. 
more explicit and thereby changes the balance 
in the two” positions. Nor do we claim that what 
we call attitude responses are without norma- 
tive influence (e.g., a norm jin ‘America to ap- 
pear anti-Communist), but it does seem likely, 
- that these object-oriented responses represent’ 
something closer to a simple pro/con attitudinal . 
level than do the answers given once the 
even-handedness norm is stressed: The latter . 
‘answers resemble much more the movés of 
diplomats who must develop their positions in 
negotiation with their opposites and are there- 
- fore constantly being reminded of the norm of 
even-handedness. 

Review of Table 1 suggests several other 


considerations about this type. of context ef- z 


fect. First, the difference between responses to ` 
a pair of questions is always reduced when one 


item follows the other over what it would have 
been if each item had appeared first in a sepa- 
rate survey. For example, responses to the 
questions about joining the Allied and the 
German armies differ by 26 percent when each 
is in first position, but the difference is reduced 
to 15 percent when the German question comes 
second and to 20 percent when- the , Allied 
question comes second. This is of course sim- 
ply another way of viewing the effects of the 
norm of even-handedness, but it shows more 
clearly what happens to a realistic sequence of 
‘such items. Second, these within-form dif- 
ferences due to context can be averaged ‘and 
compared to the differences for first positions. 
When both are listed by size, the rank-OrGer 
‘association is’ perfect: ` 


Avg. Difference 


Ist after Reduction 
Positions . Due to Context 
Americans l 
and Russians 54 23.5 
Friends + R 
and Foes 26 17.5 
Strikes and Aa 
Lockouts ` . 19 14 
Corporations 
and ass : 10 1 


Thus fig greater the initial difference between 
the questions, the larger the average difference 
that remains after context has operated on re- 
sponses to the second question. It seems pos- 


sible that the reduction from the first position 


difference between questions is some roughly 


- constant proportion of the original difference. 


' Finally, in each experiment it is interesting 
to compare the size of the effect due to context 
for each item. For example, responses to the 
Allies question shift 6. percent from its first to 


. its second position location, and responses to - 


the German question shift 11.percent between 
first and second positions. In three of the four 
‘ cases the action that is least popular, as indi- 
cated by first position marginals, shows the 
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greatest shift, with the fourth case producing a 
tie. With such a small sample of items, any 
generalization is quite speculative, but this one 
appears worth checking in later experinients. If 
the generalization is valid, it implies that the 


context effect is not perfectly symmetrical, but - 


tends to operate more strongly in one direction 
_ than in another. 


A USEFUL NEGATIVE RESULT 


A sharper conceptualization of the even- 
handedness norm can be gained by comparing 
the four context effects discussed above with 
the absence of a context effect in what might at 
first seem a similar experiment reported by 
Schuman and Presser (1981). The latter ex- 
periment presented an item asking whether 
lawyers were interested in the public good or 
simply in making money, and an éxactly par- 
allel item about doctors. As the authors ex- 
pected, lawyers were more frequently charac- 
terized as mercenary than were doctors (72 
percent of respondents on the lawyer question, 
as against 50 percent on the doctor question). 
But contrary to prediction, these results were 
not significantly affected by the order of the 
questions. Thus it was not the case that re- 
spondents brought their views of doctors and 
lawyers closer together because of context, for 
example, saying that doctors were mercenary 
because they had previously said that lawyers 
were mercenary. 


Reflection on this negative finding suggests - 


that more than a vague principle of consistency 
is required before context will have its effect. 
The four positive effects all involve the issues 
of rights to act by parties in competition with 
` each othét. The issue in each case reads: if A is 
allowed to do X,, should not B also be allowed 
to do X,? For example: 


If some Americans are allowed to join one 
-army, shouldn’t other Americans be allowed 
to join an opposing army? 

If workers are allowed to withhold their 
work to win their way, shouldn’t busi- 
nessmen be allowed to deny. work to win 
their way? 

Etc. 


A kind of reciprocity is involved in each of 
these instances, although we do not use -that 
term because the respondent is not necessarily 
a party to the competition. The doctor-lawyer 
experiment, on the other hand, neither treats 
the two parties (doctors, lawyers) as in direct 
competition, nor asks whether they should be 
allowed to act in the same or parallel ways. 
Instead, it simply characterizes the two occu- 
pations along similar lines. Apparently, a com- 
petitive relation between the parties and a 
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judgment of possible actions by them are nec- 
essary for the norm to be brought into play, 
although it is possible that only one of these 
elements is essential. 


A FURTHER TEST OF THE 
EVEN-HANDEDNESS THEORY 


Our interpretations thus far have all been in- 
ductive, an attempt to generalize from the pos- 
itive and negative results of past context ex- 
periments. To the degree that the attempt has 
been successful, we should be in-a position to 
construct further experiments that 
operationalize the theory with different issues 
but produce the same type of context effect. 
We attempted to do this by constructing two 
questions about the erection of national trade 
barriers, using Japan and the United States as 
the two competing parties. The issues in this 
case are not only important, but also unlike any 
that appear in past experiments. 


We developed the following two questions - 
and included them as a split-ballot question- ` 


order experiment in a February, 1982, tele- 


phone survey of a national cross-section of: 


Americans: 2 
-Do you think that the American government 


should be allowed to set limits on how much . 


Japanese industry can sell in the United 
States? 

1. Yes, should be allowed 

2. No, should not be allowed. 

Do you think that the Japanese government 
should be allowed to set limits on how much 
American industry can sell in Japan? 

1. Yes, should be allowed 

2. No, should not be allowed 


Our hypotheses were: 


1. When each question is in first position, 
more respondents will favor trade re- 
strictions by the United States than by 
Japan. 

2. When the question about trade restric- 
tions by the United States appears first, 
agreement to trade restrictions by Japan 
will rise. 

3. When. the question about trade restric- 
tions by J apan appears first, agreement to 
trade restrictions by the U.S. will decline: 


? Interviews were carried out by the University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center. Random digit 
dial procedures were used to select households, and 
one adult over 18 was chosen randomly within each 
household. The response rate was 76.9%; 419 inter- 
views were obtained. The experiment discussed here 


appeared about a third of the way through the sur- 


vey; no previous items dealt with international trade. 
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Table 3. Even-Handedness in U.S. and Japanese Trade Restrictions : 


Order: © A. United States/Japan 
United States 
Yes No 
tom fe OL) pa 
75.9% 24.1% 100% 
(195) 


U.S. Restrictions: Response x Position y;? 


Hypotheses 2 and 3 assume context effects in 
both directions, i.e., contextual symmetry. But 
based on past results a fourth hypothesis is 
possible: 


B. Japan/United States 
United States 





Yes No 
Yes 46.8% -1.1%| 47.9% 
Japan è No 24.2 280 52.2 
71.0 29.1% 100% 
(186) . 


1.19 
Japan¢ése Restrictions: Response x Position x,? = 19.98 


* 


4. Trade restrictions: by Jepun being fens 


favored than U.S. trade restrictions, 
should show the greater nae due to 
context. 


Results from the new experiment are pre- 
sented in Table 3. As expected, when compari- 
son is made between each question in first po- 
sition, more Americans support U.S. trade re- 
strictions (76%) than support Japanese trade 
restrictions (48%) (x,? = 28.82, p < .001). Thus 
self-interest prevails when the norm. of even- 
handedness is not made explicit. It is notable, 
however, that nearly half the sample supported 
trade restrictions by Japan even when that 


question came first, a somewhat puzzling dis- ` 


avowal of self-interest that we return to below. 

In accord with our second hypothesis,.there 
is a large and significant context effect on the 
Japan item when it appears second, raising the 
percentage supporting trade barriers by Japan 
from 48 percent to 70 percent, very close to the 
level of support initially given to the preceding 
U.S. item (76 percent). There is\also a decline 
in support for U.S. trade restrictions when this 
item appears in second position, but contrary 
to hypothesis 3 the effect is small and does not 
approach significance. We suspect that the ef- 
fect is real, but for this size sample it cannot be 
distinguished from sampling error. Finally, the 
fourth hypothesis is supported in that the effect 
is larger on the item dealing with the less 
popular action. 

In sum, this new experiment seems to have 


created context effects along the lines ex- © 


pected, but the asymmetry is much greater 
than in previous experiments and forces us to 
modify or at least temper our assumption that 
the norm of even-handedness always has im- 
plications in both directions. Evidently, the 
norm can be powerful in one direction but pro- 
duce little or no effect in the opposite direction. 
Why the asymmetry occurs for these questions 
on trade restrictions, but not for questions 


having to do with, say, joining Allied or Ger- 
man armies, is unclear. One possible explana- 
tion is that the economic problems arising out 


‘of Japanese-U.S. trade relations are perceived 


by Americans almost entirely in terms of com- 
petition for the U.S. market, not competition 
for the Japanese market, and in this connection 
Japan is seen as having such a strong trade 
advantage that righting the balance precludes 
reducing U.S. trade restrictions. Respondents 
may be less concerned about what Japan does 
in the way of trade restrictions, hence more 
willing to shift their response on this question, 
but so exercised about “unfair” Japanese ex- 
ports to the United States that they are unwill- 
ing to oppose U.S. restrictions even when they 
are not reciprocal. 

We noted earlier that nearly half the sample 
favored allowing Japan to set trade barriers 
when the question came first. Narrow: self- 


, interest can hardly explain this finding. A 


plausible interpretation is that some respon- 
dents answer in terms of even-handedness 
even when the norm is not made explicit. Ina 
separate small national survey of 41 respon- 
dents in March, we asked only the question 
about Japanese barriers, then for those who 
said yes, we followed with an open “why” 

question (“Could you tell my why you feel that 
way?’’).'® Of the 24 respondents who said yes, 
nearly three-quarters (17) gave a reason in- 


‘volving reciprocity or even-handedness;. that 


is, they answered that the U.S. had or would 
set such restrictions. For example, one person - 
said: “We set limits, so they should be allowed 
to set limits . . . it’s only fair.” Thus for some 
respondents the norm of even-handedness en- 
ters implicitly when a question to which it is 
relevant is asked, while for others the norm 
operates only when context makes it salient. It 


. would obviously be useful to distinguish these 


two types of respondents more generally. 


i The small size is due to our use of a preliminary 
cross-section sample drawn’ for other purposes in 
planning a larger RDD sample. 
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INDIVIDUAL SUSCEPTIBILITY TO THE 
eee NORM 


. There are indications, as we have just seen, 
that some respondents are influenced by the 
norm of even-handedness: even when an item 
comes first in a sequence, whereas others are 
affected only when context makes the norm 
_ salient. A plausible hypothesis is that this dif- 
ference is tied to cognitive sophistication, 
which in turn can be measured to.some degree 
by education. More informed and sophisticated 
respondents may carry with them a better 
sense of the relevance of the even-handedness 
norm, whereas those less informed and 
sophisticated may recognize the norm: only 
. when its pertinence is pointed up by context. 
Table 4 presents results by education for both 


the trade restrictions experiment and the. 


union/corporation ‘political contributions ex- 
periment.. 


The trade restriction eau appear to sup-. 


port the hypothesis just stated. Among high- 
educated respondents there is -little effect of 
context, but low-educated respondents show a 
‘large effect, even on the U.S. item which re- 
vealed only a nonsignificant trend for the 
sample as a whole. Both of the interactions 
with education are significant. Basically similar 
interactions are reported by Schuman and 
Presser (1981:31) for replications in 1980 of the 
original Hyman and Sheatsley (1950) reporter 
- experiments. 

However, the experiment on political ‘con- 
tributions by corporations and unions in the 
bottom panel of Table 4 shows no sign what- 
ever of such an interaction with education. The 
context effect occurs at all educational levels, 
and in fact is weakest among the least edu- 
cated. This raises serious questions about a 
general interpretation based on cognitive limi- 
tations of less educated respondents, for if this 
is the generic reason for context effects due to 
` the norm of even-handedness, then it is diffi- 

cult to see why there should be any exceptions 
at all to its applicability. - 


1 A somewhat different interpretation is pos- 


sible-for the contradictory findings in Table 4. 
The interaction in the top panel can be traced 
to the disproportionate expression of national 
self-interest in answers by the least educated: 
their nearly unanimous support for U.S. re- 
`- strictions and almost equally unanimous oppo- 
sition to Japanese restrictions when each of 
these items comes first. Thus the least edu- 
cated are more likely to have gone out on a 
nationalistic limb in their first position answers 
and are therefore most vulnerable to the force 
of the norm once it is evoked by context: In the 
case of the political contributions items, how- 


ever, there is no initial difference in responses 
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Table 4. Percentage Saying Yes by Education and 
Context in Two Experiments* ` 


A. Trade Restrictions. 





Education 
0-11: 12 13+ 
Trade Restrictions by Japan . 
Order: Limits by 38.7% 44.8% 55.8% 
Japan Ist (31) (69) (86) 
Order: Limits by 86.2% 66.7% 67.0% 
Japan 2nd (29) (69) (100) 
Odds ratio: . 10 41 62 
Response X order x education: l 
linear x? = 6.38, df = 1, p <.01 
Trade Restrictions by U.S. 
Order: Limits by 96.7% 75.4% 68.3% 
U.S. Ist (30) (69). (101) 
Order: Limits by 66.7% 73.9% 70.1% 
U. S. 2nd (33) - (69) (87) 
: " Odds ratio: 07 93° 1.09 
Response x order x education:, 
linear x? =-5.98, df = I, p <.02 
B.. Political Contributions F 
Education 
O-ll . 12 13+ 
Contributions by Corporations — 
Order: Corporations ist 13.0% 11.99% 16.7% 
(655) (310) (312) 
Order: Corporations 2nd 22.8% - 23.5% 27.1% 
(661) (362) (295) 
Odds ratio: "50 = .44 54 
Response Xx order x education: l 
linear x? = 0.68, df = 1, n.s. 
Contributions by Unions ; 
` Order: Unions Ist 21.2% 23.4% 26.9% 
(671) (367) (294) 
Order: Unions 2nd 17.4% 12.2%. 18.6%. 
(648) (311). (312) 


-Odds ratio: _ pe is 45 62 
Response X-order X education: ` l 

linear x? = 0.96, df= 1, n.s. 

a Linear x? refers to the squared standardized 
values of the effect parameter (lambda) for the linear 
component of the three variable interactions involv- _ 
ing education, response, and question order. ¢{Stan-. 
dardized”’ refers to the division of the lambda values 
by their standard errors.) The linear y?s are based on 
the assumption of equal spacing of the levels of the 
education variable, as explained in Goodman (1971). 


by education, and hence no reason for a dif- 

ferential shift by education once context ‘is 

brought into play. 
The distinction between the cognitive a 


` the nationalistic interpretations is subtle but 


important. One relies on assumptions ‘about 
ies psychological processes and their dis- 
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tribution according to education. The other fo- 
cuses on the substantive content of attitudes 
and the way this varies by education. We do 


not believe it possible at this point to decide- 


unequivocally between the two interpretations, 
nor indeed to be sure that other explanatory 
factors are not operating. Having seen that re- 
sults from a single experiment can be mislead- 


- . ing if generalized too far, it is necessary for 


_ there to be a wider range of experimentation on 
-even-handedness before attempting to draw 


-firm conclusions about all the processes in- 


volved.!! 


Another important problem is whether the 


_context effect of the norm is to tap a strictly 
internal and previously unrécognized value, or 
simply to-make respondents.aware of a possi- 
ble inconsistency in the eyes of the inter- 
viewer. These two interpretations are not more 
: easily separated here than they are in discus- 
sions of normative influence more generally 
(cf. Wrong, 1961). 


- CONCLUSIONS 


Our results lead to several conclusions impor- l 
tant to the use òf surveys in the study of social `- 


and political issues. First, it is possible to gen- 
eralize about one class of context effects and, 


we believe, predict their occurrence with a fair 


. degree of success. We cannot predict their 
exact size, nor the degree of symmetry in the 


effect, but cumulation of results may move us - 


in these directions. 


Second, in this case the effect is not die: to. 


an “artifact” in any: simple sense, but rather to 
the fact that: human behavior (including the 
behavior known as answering a question) can 
be more or less influenced by a given norm 
depending upon the exact situation. For exam- 


ple, many people- eat more politely when in a’ 


_ restaurant with: others than when eating at 
home alone. 

Both behaviors are real, and it is only from a 
particular theoretical perspective that we 


L 


would call one behavior more artifactual than 


the other. The activation of the norm of even- 


handedness in the coursé of an interview is not ` 


fundamentally different from its activation in 
other areas of life, as by having it explicitly 
. mentioned by one of the parties to a dispute or 
.by a mediator to the dispute. . 
Third, the class of effects due to the even- 
handedness norm seems to lie midway between 


the hope that a single theory of response ef-. 


ace can be developed and the a a that 


11 Analysis by education of the other two exper- 


iments in Table 1 is not possible, since the original 


data are not available. 
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only a mass of disparate effects can ‘be ac- 
cumulated. Although the results summarized 
here certainly point to some generality in con- 
clusions, it is a generality based on the content 
of a specific social norm, not on a wholly gen- 
eral psychological process. To be sure, a broad 
need or ‘motive to be consistent seems to be . 


5 involved; but the consistency motive takes on 


contextual meaning and force only when it`is 
normatively shaped. Once this is recognized, it 
becomes clearer why some forms of inconsis- 


‘tency motivate context effects and some do 


not. ! 

Fourth, there is no compelling reason tô be- 
lieve that other context effects reported in the 
literature (e:g., Kalton. et al., 1978) are con- 
nected in any direct way to the norm of even- 
handedness. In other words, the sources. of 
context effects—and of response effects more 
generally—are quite. likely multiple, not 
unitary, and we may well require a set of 
theories, not a single grand theory. Further- 
more, some response effects may well be ar- 
tifactual in a simple sense, as seems likely the 
case with primacy effects when respondents 
are asked to make choices from long lists 
(Becker, 1954). Yet despite this variety there is 
no reason to lose heart provided that we can move 


toward meaningful generalizations of the type 


illustrated by the norm of even-handédness. It . 
is possible that these in turn can eventually be 
integrated or at least linked in a more com- 
prehensive way, but we had best start with ` 
more modest middle-range generalizations if 
we hope to take concrete steps forward. ~ 

Finally; it was simple experiments on the 
way survey questions are asked that pointed up 
the coercive force of the norm of even- 
handedness, and this suggests the value of 
further systematic attempts to generalize from 
such experiments. They become not only a 
means of discovering potential response effects 
in surveys, but of studying the forces that 
shape responses in ordinary social interaction 
as well. It is. our feeling that ‘the two goals are 
often essentially the same. 
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The relationship between fertility and population density that has been demonstrated 
with aggregate data is discussed and reexamined here. We argue that models which 
exclude considerations of spatial processes are.incamplete: and that therefore 
parameter estimates for such models are misleading. We then develop a ‘model which 
incorporates spatial autocorrelation, and reanalyze data from one well-known study 
of the effects of density on fertility using our model. The results show that, with one 
exception, the effects of density on fertility are trivial, a finding that is quite different. 
from previous research. We conclude that spatial mechanisms are an important 
consideration in the modeling of social processes that involve geographically defined 


units. 


INTRODUCTION 


The relationship between population density 
and social pathology has received extensive 
attention since the early 1970s. Building on 
ethological work (e.g., Calhoun, 1962), 
sociologists have developed and tested models 
using a variety of sampling strategies and 
methodological techniques. Many of these 
studies are reviewed and critiqued in an excel- . 
lent overview of the field provided by Choldin 
(1978). He is quite critical of the density- 
pathology literature and concludes skeptically 
that “the density-pathology hypothesis fails to 
be confirmed within urban areas” (p. 109). 

-In effect, the existence of a causal relation- 
ship between population density and social 
pathology seems doubtful on theoretical 
grounds, but the fact that studies consistently . 
report statistically significant relationships, 
which critics have not been able to demon- 
_ strate to be spurious, has established a prima 
facie case appealing enough that the findings 
continue to be widely cited in textbooks as well 
as in the research literature.! The puzzle is why 


the findings persist when the credibility of the 


` * Direct all correspondence to: Colin Loftin, In- 
stitute for Social Research, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48105. 

The programming for this research was done by 
Stephen Schmialtz, whose assistance and advice 
were invaluable. Daniel J. Fox assisted in the calcu- 
lation of distance weights for Chicago census tracts 
and provided graphics files of the 1970 Chicago cen- 
sus tract map. 

! For example, between 1973 and 1980 the Social 
Sciences Citation Index recorded 140 citations of 
Galle, Gove and McPherson (1972), one of the most 
influential papers in the field which we describe in 
detail below. 
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causal relationship is so low. In this paper we 


propose an answer to the puzzle. We argue that 
previous estimates are misleading because they 
are based on models which do not allow for the 
presence of spatial interaction (autocorrela- 
tion) among the units of analysis. We briefly 
discuss the density-pathology issue, with par- 
ticular reference to one influential study in the 
field; then. we discuss the link between this 
issue and spatial autocorrelation. Finally, we 
analyze data on density and fertility by devel- 
oping a model which allows for the effects of 
spatial autocorrelation among disturbances. 
Our results lead to conclusions which are quite 
different from those of previous research. 
Though our analysis is specific .to the 
density-fertility relationship, we do not intend 
to fuel the debate over this particular substan- 
tive issue. Indeed, this issue is probably best 
investigated with other research designs. 


_-Rather, our purpose is to illustrate the effects 


of spatial autocorrelation on parameter esti- 
mates and to suggest the relevance of spatial 


autocorrelation models for a number of i issues 
of interest to sociologists. 


DENSITY, PATHOLOGY, AND 
FERTILITY: THE GALLE, GOVE, 
McPHERSON MODEL 


As a point of departure for our discussion we 
selected one study for extensive review. The 
Galle, Gove, McPherson (GGM) study - of 
population density and pathology (Galle et al., 
1972) is both representative of empirical work 
on the question and a very influential study; it 
has been cited extensively in subsequent dis- 
cussions, and has been “subjected to unusually - 
deep scrutiny’ (Choldin, 1978:101). The 
reanalyses of the GGM data (Ward, 1975; 
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McPherson, 1975), while raising important 
methodological issues, have not challenged the 
initial finding of a relationship between density 
and pathology. The essence of the GGM argu- 
ment is that density has effects on pathology 
independent of other causes of pathology, not- 
‘ably social class and ethnicity. They find sup- 
port for the argument in their analysis of data 
for Chicago’s community areas. Four measures 
_ ofdensity (number of persons per room, rooms ~ 
per housing: unit, housing units per structure, . 
and structures per acre, all transformed into 
natural logarithms) are found to be related to 
` five indicators of pathology (mortality ratio, 
fertility rate, public assistance .rate, juvenile 
delinquency rate, and rate of admission to 
- mental hospitals). 

‘In this paper. we focus only on’ the fertility 
relationship for two reasons. First, of thé five. 
measures of, “pathology” incorporated in the 
GGM study, fertility is the least plausibly re- 
lated to density. Choldin (1978:98) argues that 
it is normatively biased to assume that high 
fertility is pathological in the same sense that 


the other GGM indicators are. Furthermore, ' 


there is evidence, cited by Choldin (1978), that 
in other species density suppresses normal 
mating behavior rather than intensifying it; 
thus, for other species, there tends to be a 
negative relationship between fertility and 

population density. The GGM study acknowl- 
edges this ‘inconsistency by referring to the 


- differences between homo sapiens and other - 


species in terms of conception possibilities, but 
” their argument is highly speculative and is the 

_ weakest of the arguments presented for each 
pathology. We find the observed relationship 
between fertility and density most puzzling 
given the weak theoretical foundation on which . 
the expectation (or the explanation) of the re- 
lationship is based. 

Second, the type of model we believe is ap- 
propriate for fertility.is different from those 
which are suitable for the other pathologies. To 
preview our argument, for fertility we propose 
a model in-which spatial processes influence 
~ the distribution of the variables being studied 

‘in a way that is very different ‘from the other 


pathologies. The model is described in more | 


detail below. We turn now to a discussion of. 
spatial autocorrelation. 


ir 


' SPATIAL AUTOCORRELATION 


It is usually appreciated that the naive applica- 
. tion of least-squares estimation to time-series 
data frequently produces ‘‘nonsense correla- ` 


` tions” because the sampling variance of coeffi- - 


cients Is. underestimated (Yule, 1926; Granger 
and Newbold,. 1974; Johnston, 1972). An anal- 


ie, 
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ogous problem arises in the analysis of spa- 
tially distributed data such as census tracts, 
counties, and states. 

One of the key assumptions in the linear 
regression model is that the disturbances are 
uncorrelated with each other.* That is, 


E(U,U,) = 0 for all i #j. 


This means that variables which influence 
the dependent variable, other than the inde-. ` 
pendent variables, are not systématically re- 
lated to each other. When disturbances are re- 


lated, they are said to be autocorrelated. Inthe: 


presence of autocorrelated disturbances, ordi- 
nary least-squares performs poorly because the ` 
available observations ‘typically provide a re- 
stricted and misleading sample of the mech- 
anisms being studied. A simple anthropological 
example may help illustrate the point.? Raoul 
Naroll (1970:976) describes cultural element 
distribution data for California which show that 
the presence of patrilinear totemic -clans is 
perfectly and positively associated with the 
presence of flageolets; pack frames made of 
sticks and cord, oval plate pottery, squared 
mullers, and the favoring of twins. These asso- - 
ciations are obviously a result of the common 
diffusion. of the traits. If one moved to-another 
culture area where patrilinear totemic clans are - 
found, one would not expect to find the same — 
association. As likely as not, :the association 
between patrilinear totemic clans and the pres- _ 
ence of flageolets, etc., would be negative. Pat- 
rilinear totemic clans would be associated with 
other types. of musical instruments, pack 


frames, pottery, mullers, and treatment of 


twins. The problem here is not that the corre- 
lations are biased. One is ho more likely to get 
a positive correlation than a negative correla- 
tion. The problem is that the replications of the 
experiment are not independent, and when we 
apply the standards developed for independent ` 


replications to these data, we are easily misled. 


Nor is there a problem with the estimation 
procedure per se; any technique which as- 
sumes independence will produce estimates 
with relatively high variability. In the long run, 
if we were able to examine enough replications 
of the association between the traits from many 
parts of the world, the correlation would ap- 
proach zero, since there is, in fact, no causal 
relationship between them. This, then, is the 
first consequence of autocorrelation of distur- 


_ 2 For normally distributed variables this assump- 


tion implies independence. 

3 The anthropological literature on Galton’s w 
lem is a special case of spatial autocorrelation. For a 
discussion, see Blalock (1968:172), Loftin (1972) and 
Lofin and Ward (1981), White et al. (1981). 
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bances. Least-squares estimates will be un- 
biased, but they will have high variability. 


Another problem is that the least-squares . 


estimates of the variability of coefficients will 
be biased. If the pattern of autocorrelation is 
positive, then the bias will be downward, and 


` in a situation where coefficient estimates are 


likely to be quite poor, the formulas will indi- 
cate that the estimates are much better than 
they are. The problem can be illustrated with 
,the formulas for.the variance of the least- 


squares coefficients, which are presented in- 


the Appendix. The use of least-squares for- 
mulas which ignore the covariance of the dis- 
turbances will- underestimate the variance of 
. the slope estimates.* Thus tests of significance 
will be biased toward. rejecting the null hypoth- 
esis. 


The problem of autocorrelated disturbances 


is well recognized and frequently discussed in 
the context of time series. Many texts correctly 


note that autocorrelation is much more com- ` 


mon in time-series than in cross-sectional de- 
signs. However, when the units of analysis are 


geographic areas such as census tracts, coun- ` 


ties, or states, autocorrelated disturbances are 
probably just as common in ‘cross-sectional 
data as in time-series.’ The anthropological 
example provided by Naroll is illustrative. The 
GGM model is another good example of au- 
tocorrelation where the units of analysis are 
geographic areas, in this case community areas 
of Chicago. The GGM model implicitly as- 
sumes independence of disturbances by relying 
on ordinary least-squares regression. This is 
something like assuming that events in one 
-community area are independent of events in 
other community areas, so that-the 75 commu- 
nity areas represent 75 separate, independent 
observations. We find this assumption un- 
- realistic for the community areas used in this 
study. Indeed a fundamental principle: of 
< human ecology i is that social characteristics are 
-systematically and predictably distributed 
within the city. A variety of mechanisms are 
responsible for land use paterns in which the 
social characteristics of one area are directly 
related to those of adjacent areas. If it is true 
that the disturbances in the GGM model are 
autocorrelated,' then the coefficient estimates 


£ : 

* The least-squares residuals will be smaller than 
the true disturbances so that the residual variance 
will provide a biased estimate of the variance of the 
disturbances. This contributes an additional bias in 
the same direction. 

5 When panels or pooled time-series and cross- 
sectional data are used it is possible, of course, to 


have autocorrelation in both time and space. See. 


'. Granger (1969) and Pfeifer and Déutsch (1980). 
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are inefficient and the significance tests will be 
misleading. 

Two recent papers by Doreian (1980a, 
1980b) discuss spatial autocorrelation and 
demonstrate its effects on parameter estimates. 
He identifies two types of spatial models: the 
“spatial disturbances model,” in which the ef- 
fects of autocorrelation among disturbances 
are incorporated; and the “spatial effects 
model,” in which the effects of autocorrelation 
of the dependent variable are incorporated. 
The choice between these two models is 
primarily ‘a substantive rather than an empirical 
task (Doreian, , 1980a:34).. For our model, we 
incorporate spatial autocorrelation among the 
disturbances (Doreian’s spatial disturbances 
model). While it might be argued that each of 
the other four pathologies in the GGM study is 
characterized by autoregression in the depen- 
dent variabie, we find ‘this least likely in the 
case of fertility. That is, while it is. probably 
likely that the juvenile delinquency rate in one | 
area is causally related to that in an adjoining 
area (because of the activities of juvenile 
gangs, or similar mechanisms); there is no ob- 
vious reason that this should be the case for 
fertility. On the other hand; there is reason to 
believe that other factors associated with fer- 
tility (e.g., age structure, housing type, etc.), 
which would be included in the disturbance 
term, are related across spatial units. 


DATA AND THE ORIGINAL MODEL 


The data for the test of the original GGM model 
and the data we use here to evaluate our spatial 
autocorrelation model are from the Local 
Community Fact Book for Chicago, 1960 


. (Kitagawa and Taeuber, 1963). The book re- 


ports data on a wide range of topics for each of 
the 75 ‘*Community Areas” of Chicago, which 
are constructed on the basis of census tracts.’ 
Three types of variables are provided by the - 
Fact Book: the dependent variable, fertility; 
the social structural variables, class and 
ethnicity; and the density measures. 


6 In fact, the other four pathologies are probably 
characterized by autocorrelation of both the depen- 
«dent variables and the disturbances. Models in which 
both: are autoregressive are considerably more diffi- 
cult to estimate than models where only one of these 


‘ operates and are beyond the scope of this paper (cf. 


Doreian 1980a:58). See Johnston (1972:307—20) for a 
discussion of estimation of this type of model with 
time-series data. ; 

7 Our results include data for all 75 areas, while the 
GGM test is restricted to 74 areas. Galle et al. ex- 
clude ‘The Loop” from all of their analyses because 
it is an outlier in the mental hospital admissions 
model. An examination of the residuals showed no 
such problem for fertility. 
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_ General Fertility Rate 


The number of births in a community area per 


1,000 women aged 15 to 44 in the same area. 


Social Class Index 


A weighted combination of three indicators: (1) 
the percentage of employed males in the com- 
munity who have. white-collar occupations; (2) 
the median number of years of school com- 
pleted by all persons 25 years of age and older 
in the community area; and (3) the median 
family income for all families’ residing in that 
. area. The weights are derived from a regres- 
sion of the components on each of the 
pathologies included in the GGM work (Galle 
et al., 1972:30). 


Ethnicity Index 


A weighted combination of three indicators: (1) 
the percentage of Blacks in the community 
area; (2) the percentage of Puerto Ricans in the 


community area; and (3) the percentage of 


foreign-born in the community area. The 
weights are derived in a similar fashion to the 
social class index weights (Galle et al., 
1972:30). 


Population -Density 


Persons per acre is decomposed into four ele- 
ments:.(1) the number of persons per rooni; (2) 
the number of rooms per housing unit; (3) the 
number of housing units per structure; and (4) 
the number of structures per acre. Each den 
sity is expressed in terms of its natural 
logarithm so that together they represent the 
effects of persons per acre. 


Although Galle, Gove and McPherson pre- 


sent their results in terms of multiple partial 
correlations coefficients, for our purposes it is 
more useful to present the results in terms of 
the full regression model. The results (see 
Table 1) provide substantial evidence that the 
population density of the community. area in- 


Table 1. Least-Squares Estimates of the GGM 


Model 
Variable B sé) sÊ) 
Intercept ` = 46.04' 37.96 1.21 
LN Persons per Room 96.89 29.66 3.27 
LN Rooms per Unit 65.88 26.47 2.49 
LN Units per Structure 18.94 8.72 2.17 
LN Structures per Acre 7.12 4.01 178 
Class Index —-.065 020 ~3.22. 
Ethnicity Index .003 .0038 70 
S.E. 15.08 — — 


R? TA — — 
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fluences the general fertility rate. Following 
conventional procedures for least-squares es- 
timates, we would conclude that each of the . 
density variables has a statistically significant 
effect on fertility, and that class has a signifi- 
cant impact. On the other hand, ethnicity is not 
statistically significant when the other vari- 
ables are controlled. The coefficient of-deter- 
mination (R?) is .75, indicating a very.good fit 
for the model. 
Galle, Gove, and McPherson conclude that 
crowding has a “serious impact on human be- 
havior and that social scientists. should con- 
sider overcrowding when attempting to explain . 
a wide range of pathological behaviors” 


.(1972:29). If the disturbances are autocorre- ` 


lated, however, the results of the statistical 
analy sis may be misleading and these conclu- 
sions unwarranted. 

It is not possible to examine directly the 
disturbances since they are by definition unob- 
served. We can, however, investigate the dis- 
tribution of the least-squares residuals which 
are estimates of the disturbances. By examin- 
ing Figure 1, which is a map of the distribution 
of the residuals from the GGM model across 


. the 75 Chicago Community Areas,’ one can’see 


that patches with similar levels of residual fer- 
tility fall in the same general area.? 

The. independent variables in the GGM 
model are also spatially autocorrelated as il- 
lustrated by Figures 2 and 3, which show the 
distribution of a discreté version of the 
logarithm of the number of rooms per housing 
unit and the ethnicity index.'° The autocorre- 
lation of the independent variables plays an 
important role in the variance of the estimates.. 
It would be unusual for disturbances to be au- 
tocorrelated while independent variables are 
randomly distributed, but if this were the case, 
the problems associated with ordinary least- 
squares estimation would not be serious (see ` 


t The map of 1960 community areas was con- 
structed by modifying a computer file containing a 
map of the 1970 census tracts. We used the defi- 
nitions of the community areas provided by 
Kitagawa and Taeuber (1963) and the specification of 
changes in Chicago census tracts provided by the 
U.S. Census (1972: Tables A and B). In a small 
number of cases the change in census tracts between 
1960 and 1970 made it impossible to reconstruct the 
1960 community exactly from the 1970 tract map. 
The distortions introduced, however, are trivial and . 
can be ignored for present purposes.’ 

° A test for the autocorrelation of disturbances has 
been developed by Cliff and Ord (1973). Additional 
discussion is found in Doreian (1980a) and Burridge 


. (1980). 


10 These two variables were selectéd for illustra- 
tive purposes. All of the independent variables show 
strong patterns of autocorrelation. . 
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Johnston, 1972:246, and Loftin a7 Ward, 
1981). 
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SPATIAL AUTOCORRELATION MODEL 


‘As an alternative to the GGM model,.we will- 


describe a model which assumes that the dis- 
. turbances in each community area are sys- 
tematically related to those in adjacent areas. 
‘In more specific terms the model is as follows: 


(1) 
2) 


Where Y is ‘a vector of fertility rates; X is an 
n x (k + 1)-matrix of predictor variables aug- 
mented by-a column of.ones to represent the 
intercept; W is an n x n matrix of weights 
‘which will be discussed below; B is a vector of 
coefficients: p is a scalar ‘and E is a vector of 
‘disturbances assumed to be independently and 
normally distributed with:mean of zero and 
constant variance. 


Y = XB + U 
U = pWU+E 


The weight matrix, W, is used to represent - 


the pattern of interaction between disturbances 
at locations i and j. This model is analogous to 
the first-order autoregressive model which is 
widely used in time-series analysis. If i were an 
index representing time-ordered observations 
and wy were set equal to one when j =‘i—1.and 
0 otherwise, model (2) would be: 


U, = pU; + E (3) 
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’ which is ye first-order autoregressive time- 
series model. 


In time-series this weighting scheme is a nat- 
ural choice because of the asymmetry of time 


`- order-and the fact that effects generally decay. 


over time. For spatial analysis the choice is. 
more problematic. In this analysis we use three 
different sets of weights: e 


i. Common Boundary Weights 
w(l); = 1 if area j shares a common 
boundary with area i and 0 otherwise (for 


all i # j). ' 


2. Standardized Common Boundary 
» Weights 
W(2)y =w(1)y / èi 
. where cj =. 2; Wy* 


3, Standardized Distance Weights 


where, 
Wy* = dy [Bio], 
' c;* = >a Wy*, 


d; is the distance between the geographic 
centers of area i and area j, 

By is the proportion of the perimeter of 
area i which is shared with area j. 


- 


il For a discussion of alternative weighting 
schemes, see Cliff and Ord (1973). The standardized 
common boundary weight scheme (number two) is 
used by Doreian (1980a). 
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For all three weighting schemes, those parts 
of area boundaries which coincide with the 
boundary of the city are excluded, and when 
i=j we define the weight as zero. 


ESTIMATION PROCEDURE ' 


The estimation of the model is done via a mod- 

ified Cochrane-Orcutt generalized difference 

procedure suggested by Cliff and Ord (1973) 
and Ord (1975). 

By substituting equation (1) into (2) the 

model can be expressed as 


| Y — pWY = XB~—pWXB+E (9 
if A = ans pW), then (4) can be written 
AY = AXB +E (5) 


Since E is independent and identically distrib- 
‘uted with zero mean and constant variance, 
least-squares estimatés of B will be best linear 
unbiased. We cannot, however, use this ap- 
proach directly since we do not know. the value 
of p. Instead we adapt the iterative procedure 
outlined by Cliff and Ord, which is analogous 
to the Cochrane and Orcutt (1949) procedure: 
1. Ledst squares residuals (Ĉ are calculated 
using (1). 
2. p is estimated from U = pWU + Eusinga 
maximum likelihood procedure outlined 
by Ord (1975). 
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3. A=1I—pWisused to transform Xand Y. 

4. The transformed matrices, X and Ý, ‘are 
used to derive least-squares estimates of 
B. i 

5. New residuais are calculated using the 
new estimate of B and the process begins 


- The procedure is repeated until estimates con- 


verge. An asymptotic variance-covariance 
matrix for the. model is calculated follawing — 


. Ord (1975:125). f 


RESULTS. 


The parameter éstimates for the autoregressive 
disturbance model (see Table 2) are. different 
from those based on the GGM model. With all 
three of the weight matrices, the coefficients of 
the population density variables are substan- 
tially reduced. The standardized distance 
weights probably provide the best estimates 
since they take both distance and the relative - 
size of common boundary into account, but the 
major results are similar regardless of which 
weight specification is used. The coefficient 
estimates for the density variables are much 
smaller in the spatial autocorrelation models 
than in the GGM model. Using the stan- 
dardized distance weights for comparison, the 
density coefficient estimates are reduced in the 
autocorrelation model (30 percent for persons 
per room,. 34 percent for rooms per housing | 
unit, 31 percent for housing units per structure, 
and 17 percent for structures per acre). In con- 
trast the coefficient estimates for the class. 
index remain about the same, while they in- 
crease for the ethnicity index. 

If we test each of the coefficient estimates in 
the standardized distance specification against 
the null hypothesis, B = 0, we would conclude 
that the only statistically significant effect of 
density on fertility is for persons per room, but 
that both class and ethnicity are highly signifi- l 
cant. 

The results for the standardized common 
boundary weights are essentially equivalent to 
those for the standardized distance weights, 
while the results for the remaining weight spe- 
cification (common boundary) are slightly dif- 
ferent. Structures per acre is the one significant 
effect for the density variables using common 
boundary weights.'? Because the standardized ` 
distance weights use more information and be- 
cause an examination of maps of the residuals 
from this model indicates the best approxima- 
tion of a random ‘spatial series, we conclude 


_'? We conducted one-tailed tests (Hp: BO). Since 
Galle et al. did not predict the sign, a two-tailed tést - 
would have been reasonable. Nevertheless, we com- 
ducted one-tailed tests, giving the GGM moder the 
benen of the doubt. 
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Table 2. Estimates for Spatial Autocorrelated Fertility Model 
| Common Standardized Common Standardized 
Boundary Weights Boundary Weights Distance Weights 
Variable f SÊ) bys) sÈ) sÈ) B S(B) B/S) 
Intercept 158.26 46.51 3.40 71.58 39.62 1.81 70.82 ' 38.97 1.82 
LN Persons : 
per Room 17.73 30.58 58 64.01 29.38 2.18 67.75 29.26 2.32 
per Unit —18.41 -32.18 ~.57 42.10 27.36 1.54 43.34 27.21 1.59 
LN Units. - : l 
per Structure -1.87-° 9.41 —.20 12.61 9.45 1.33 13.04° 9.17 1.42 
LN Structures . l l i 
per Acre 7.19 404 1.78 6.10 4.12 1.48 5.91 4.13 1.45 
_. Class Index ~.0752 0222 ~3.38 —.0603 0213 —2.83  —.0606 ` .0208 -2.91 
- Ethnicity Index 0103 . .0030 3.43 0083 0039 2.13 0082 0039. 2.09 
RHO 61 mee a 35 = * 3 30. SŠ = 
` S.E.’ 13.90 = = 


19.74 ad O aaa T 


that these are the best estimates of the model. 
Therefore we argue that the data fit a model in 
which there are meaningful effects of ethnicity 
and class on fertility, but that the correlation 
between density and fertility, except for, per- 
‘. sons per room, is spurious, a cout of spatially 
autocorrelated disturbances. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The contrast between the analysis based on the 
` GGM model and the spatial autocorrelation 


model indicates that the ordinary least-. 


squares estimates are misleading. Our | in- 
terpretation is that the true value for three of 
‘the density coefficients is zero. Therefore the 
more efficient estimates based on the autore- 


gressive model are smaller, that is, closer to the. 


true value. In contrast, the coefficient esti- 
mates for ethnicity and class remain unchanged 
or increase. This is as expected since increased 
efficiency. would not necessarily lead one to 
expect smaller coefficients where the true 
values are not zero. 


The less marked changes in the estimates of | 


standard errors are consistent with the in- 
creased efficiency. Once the efficiency of the 
coefficient estimates is improved, we would 
not expect equally compensating changes in 


the standard error estimates.'? The crucial 
comparison ‘to make is between the inferencés- 


. one would draw from each set of results; our 
findings show that the inferences differ de- © 
pending on the estimation procedure. The 
GGM model, which includes no information.on 
spatial interaction, produces results which 
differ from our three models, each of which 


13 The large improvement in the efficiency of the 
slope estimates and the relatively small change in the 

estimates of standard errors is consistent with 
` small-sample simulations (see Loftin and’ Ward, 
1981; Rao and Griliches, 1969). 


1 13.98 —=— — 


incorporates some type of information on spa- 
tial distribution of the data. - 

The analysis leads us to three sonciusions: 
First, the GGM findings with regard to fertility 
are an artifact of the failure to recognize the 
presence of disturbance variables which are 
spatially autocorrelated. When‘the model in- 
cludes spatially autocorrelated disturbances, 
there is only one statistically significant effect 
of density on fertility. 

Second, the fact that the estimates of the 
effects of population density on fertility change 
when the effects of spatial processes are in- 
cluded in the model raises serious question 
about the validity of the other results reported, 
by GGM and other sfudies of density based on 
geographically defined units. We can not. ad- 
dress these other findings directly since we 
have not yet developed alternative estimates. 
Nevertheless, our estimates for fertility pro- 


“vide reason to suspect that the inclusion of 


spatial processes would change all of the GGM ` 
estimates substantially. 

Finally, our research illustrates. the im- 
portance of spatial mechanisms in modeling 
social processes. The GGM analysis is only, 
one of many examples of studies which use 
geographically defined areas without due con- 
sideration to interactions between units. The 
contrast between the GGM estimates and our 
spatial autocorrelation estiniates suggests that 
a wide range of research findings should be 
reexamined to consider the effects of spatial 


processes. 


APPENDIX 


The usual‘ formula for the variance of the coeffi- 
cients is: 


Var (B) = (X'X}! WEOUIKR'K), 


where X is a matrix of independent variables and U is 
a vector of disturbances. 
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When the disturbances are not autocorrelated and 


matrix of the disturbantes has the simple form of a 
_ Scalar times an identity matrix: 


E(UU’) = of I. 
Therefore, the variance of the coefficients is simply: 
~ Var (B) = œ? (X’Xy". 
Or for a bivariate regression: 
Var(B) = o2/S,(X, — X} 


But if the disturbances are autocorrelated, the off- 


diagonal elements in the disturbance variance- . 


covariance matrix will not be zero, and the variance 
of the coefficients does not reduce to this simple 
form. Instead, it is a more complex expression which 
reflects the covariance between the disturbances: 
Var(B) = (X'XY'X'VX (X'xy! 

where V is the variance-covariance matrix of the 
disturbances. . - 
l If X and U ‘are both positively autocorrelated, 
-~ which is a typical pattern, then it can be shown that- 


Var(B) > o2 (X’Xy". 
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A QUANTIT ATIVE ANALYSIS OF TEMPORAL SYMMETRY IN 
a = MICROSOCIAL RELATIONS* 


oe 


STANFORD W. GREGORY, JR. . 
Kent State University i ' 


` 


interpersonal similitude or interactional adaptation of partners in social life have 
been dealt with in qualitative microsocial researck by Goffman and others. 
Zerubavel has. investigated social solidarity as it is created through the macrosocial 
temporal symmetry of social relations..The research reported herein is a quantitative” 
microsocial analysis of temporal symmetry mänifested in conversation. In a group of 
eleven tape-recorded dyadic conversations, where the actual conversation partners 
_ have been separated and then scrambled together, a set of computer routines is 
capable ‘of rematching a. digitized version of the actual conversation partners 
through an analysis of voice frequency levels..in addition, the adaptation of partners 


to one another varies as the conversation proceeds. The temporal symmetry of a 
microsocial event is thus demonstrated quantitatively. 


. THEORETICAL INTRODUCTION 
f : y . ; 
- A central idea in sociology is that of mechan- 


ical solidarity (Durkheim, 1964), a key ingre- 
dient of which is interpersonal similitude or 


interactional adaptation of human partners in 


social life. Some investigators (Goffman, 1967, 
1969; Hall, 1976) have pinned down these 
forms of solidarity through the study of the 
microcosmic elements of human behavior. 
More recently, Zerubavel (1981, 1982) has 
clarified the idea of human interpersonal coor- 


dimension of human behavior. As Zerubavel 


‘notes (1981:65): 


Temporal ‘symmetry, which involves ‘syn- 
chronizing the activities of different individ- 


uals, is actually one of the fundamental prin- . 


ciples of social organization. Being in 
“synch” with one another is at the basis of 
some of the most simple social activities, 
from dancing and . sexually climaxing to- 
gether to participating in religious-rituals, as 
well as of the ‘‘mutual tuning-in relation- 
ship,” which, according to Alfred Schutz, is 
the very essence of musical performance. 


Schutz (1971:159--78) selects a metaphor of a 


: social experience which he calls the ‘‘mutual 


-* Direct all correspondence to: Stanford W. Greg-- 
ory, Jr., Department of Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy, Kent State University, Kent, OH 44242. 
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tuning-in relationship,” referring to the work of 
G. H. Mead (1937), C. H. Cooley (1920), and 
others who have remarked. on the mutual 


‘sharing or tuning-in which is evident in social 


relations. Schutz speaks of “inner time” .and 
“outer time,” the former_referring to the spe- 
cific orientation of the individual and the latter’ 
to the social environment surrounding the indi- . 
vidual. Persons’ ‘activities together are not ` 
simply a set of independent behaviors; they are 


- rather a set of temporally coordinated interac- 


dination of-activity in his work on the temporal - tions. 


Schutz makes use of a mual metaphor asa 


. structure for his analysis. When persons make 


music together, they are involved in an inten- . 
tional effort to communicate, but the effort is 
not solely constituted by their simultaneous 
following of a musical score. There is some- 
thing more to this effort than the mechanical 
adherence to a dominant system of notation. 
According to Schutz, the musical relationship 
is ‘established by the reciprocal sharing of the 
Other's flux of experiences in inner time, by 
living through a vivid present together, by ex- 
periencing this togetherness as a ‘We ” 
(1971:177). The musical experience.exemplifies 
the means whereby participants, by possibly 
using a score as a gross symbol of the relation- . 


-Ship, (as a flag might be a symbol of another 
-kind of cohesiveness), establish a simultaneity 


of their mutual inner time with the shared outer 
time. One can-see this demonstrated in the 
music of a quickly assembled improvisational 
jazz band where there is an initial period. of- 
“give and take” in order to “find the beat.” As’ 


' Schutz explains (19712175): 


The coperformers (let us say, a soloist : åC- 
companied by a keyboard instrument) have 
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to execute activities gearing into the outer 
world and thus occurring in spatialized outer 
time. Consequently, each coperformer's ac- 
tion is oriented not only by the composer’s 
thought and his relationship to the audience 
but also reciprocally by the experiences in 
inner and outer time of his fellow performer. 


Schutz does not precisely state how this re- 
lation of mutually tuning-in occurs in more 
common forms of communication. The 
metaphor presents the possibility that forms of 
communication other than music are fostered 
by a tuning-in relation, but there is little evi- 
dence as to how the tuning-in is accomplished. 
For example, in an ordinary conversation the 
harmony, or dissonance, may be tacitly 
known, but it is otherwise not easy to define. It 
is difficult to make a conscious adjustment as is 
done with music. The complex qualities of 
‘conversational interaction may mask the 

simultaneity or lack thereof upon which the 
partners gain or lose their Sense of solidarity. 
In the musical relation, coperformers have es- 
tablished means of tuning-in (there are even 
mechanical techniques and instruments to 
bring this about—-a metronome), and they are 
very often taught on a formal basis. But the 
conversational medium is much more complex 
and lacks this formal basis of instruction. 

The theoretical foundations mentioned have 
provided us with a beginning; it is now neces- 
sary to demonstrate more objectively how in- 
teraction partners mutually adapt their activi- 
ties toward one another through time on a mi- 
crosocial and informal basis. Dyadic interview 
conversations will provide the data base for 
this study. 


/ 


THE SYNCHRONY OF RHYTHMS 


Erving Goffman (1964) has observed that each . 


year new forms of communicative behavior are 
discovered. Playwrights, thespians, come- 
dians, and dancers have for centuries known of 
and have consciously manipulated such forms 
of communication as kinesics, proxemics, 
paralinguistics, and other new” forms of 
communication now being analyzed by psy- 
chologists, anthropologists, sociologists and 
others. 

One of the more interesting developments in 
current research is, however, the possibility 
that new forms of communication are all con- 
'ditioned by what may be called a synchrony of 
rhythms. Observations of this synchrony are 
made on a commonsense basis, but only re- 
cently has synchrony been subjected to disci- 
plined investigation. For example, during the 
Second Worid War, women whose husbands 
were going off to war experienced a change in 
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their menstrual periods that increased the 
likelihood of their becoming pregnant.! In a 
similar vein, coeds in sorority houses at some 
universities have experienced a synchroniza- 
tion of their menstrual cycles (Hall, 1976:68). 
Some of the empirical research and commen- 
tary associated with Mead’s symbolic interac- 
tionism (McPhail and Rexroat, 1979) have dis- 
cussed the synchrony of behavior on an em- 
pirical level. Hall (1976) explains how the phe- 


nomenon can be demonstrated when one uses ~ 


considerably slowed-down film or video tapes. 
At ordinary speed,.persons are not consciously 
able to observe synchrony, but when film or 
tape is slowed down synchrony becomes much 
more evident. Halls interpretation (1976: 137 
of Schegloffs (1968) “‘sequencing” research 
asserts a rhythmic nature to telephone conver- 
sations. The work of the Russian psychologist 
Nikolai Bernshteîn (1967) is a prominent 
example of this kind of empirical research: In 
the 1930s, Bernshtein dressed people in black 
leotards and painted white dots on their joints. 
He then had them perform common tasks (e.g., 

hammering nails) against a black background. 
These activities were filmed; the result was the 
movement of white dots on film, presenting 
wave forms which could be analyzed with 
well-known mathematical techniques, such as 
the Fourier Series. Bernshtein’s work demon- 
strated objectively how a kind of synchrony 
became established as these persons per- 
formed their various tasks. More current re- 


‘search (Robillard, 1979) has shown, through 


the manipulation of speed and the backward/ 
forward playing of the tapes, how an observa- 
ble synchrony or lack thereof can influence the 
outcome of medical workup interviews. 

. Condon and Sander (1974a, 1974b) have 
connected electroencephalographic machines 
(EEGs) to interacting participants. These re- 
searchers found that persons’ movements are ` 
in synchrony with their words, and that two 
people connected to EEGs demonstrated a 
synchrony in their brain wave patterns. When 
two cameras were set up so that one focused 
on the speakers and the other on the EEG 
recording pens, the recording pens moved to- 
gether as though driven by a single brain. This 
synchrony was not evident when blacks were 
compared with whites, possibly, as the authors 
note, because different communication forms 
are used by each group. Synchrony also was . 
found to be established between the neonate 
and the adult. When the adult spoke the neo- 
nate moved in precise and sustained synchrony 
of change of movement with the adult's 


! Personal communication with a former 
pathologist at Case Western Reserve Hospital, 
inverse Ohio. 
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speech, and this synchrony was shown as early 
as the first day of life. This “dance of the neo- 
nate” was coordinated. to- adult speech, and. 
EEGs objectively demonstrated this synchro- 
nous patterning. 

These forms of mutual tuning-in are now 
being subjected more and more to empirical 
analysis. Machines available today have made 


this possible, and mathematical techniques ` 


employed in other fields can now be used to 
analyze data created by the new instruments 
_ for recording human behavior. The research 
reported here makes use of the conversational 
medium as. an example of the various 
phenomena mentioned above. We know these 
phenomena primarily in tacit terms, and the 
aim of this research is to augment this tacit 
knowledge with a more apiece statement. _ 


A PARALINGUISTIC ANALYSIS OF 
SOCIAL SYNCHRONY 


_ This research addresses an aspect. of aril 
guistic Communication in interview conversa- 
tions. It will be demonstrated that the investi- 
gation of certain acoustic frequencies in the 
voices of conversation partners in dyadic 


interview settings shows that partners mutually | 
adapt to one another, and this adaptation var- 


ies with the temporal flow of the conversation. 
Gregory and Hoyt (1982) as well as others 
(Warner, 1979) have shown how interaction is 
modified in conversation through time, exam- 
ining changes in tonality, volume, rate of 
speech, and other more inconspicuous features 
of conversation. Most researchers have di- 
vided speech into segmented and nonseg- 
mented elements (Harris and Rubinstein, 
1975:251—76), where the former refers to the 
_ “discrete,” ‘digital’ units of vowels and con- 


sonants and the latter to paralinguistic qual- - 


ities. Parameters of these nonsegmented 


paralinguistic qualities have been noted—e.g., - 


pitch range, pitch register,-overall loudness, 
tempo, and duration. Pitch range is simply the 
widened or narrowed interval in a band of fre- 
quencies; narrow range is more monotonic and 
a wider . range involves, more variation in or 


“interest” to the voice. Pitch register can be . 


likened to a change of key in music. Overall 
loudness refers to the relative amount of force 
behind the’ voice which can vary according to 
the conventions of culture or the individual. 
Tempo refers to the velocity of vocalization, an 
element which can vary on a cultural or indi- 
vidual basis. Duration involves the drawing out 
or attenuation of syllables which might draw 
attention or emphasis to an utterance. 

It will be shown that partners in conversa- 
tion modify several of the above parameters 
concurrently. Although the technique used in 
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this research emphasizes the measurement of 


-acoustical frequency levels, this attribute is in- 


fluenced in some way by all the parameters 
mentioned above. This research then, in com- 
bining all, these factors, deals with an even 
ee grossly. nonsegmentalized attribute of 
peech.? 
The relationship of acoustic frequency-level 
adaptation to conversation interaction is not 


-well established in, the acoustic, linguistic, 


sociological, or psychological literature. Al- 
though popular as well as research-oriented lit- 
erature (Bernshtein, 1967; Bullowa, . 1975; 
Condon and Sander, 1974a, b) have dealt with 
these paralinguistic features, very little re- 
search has been done which objectively: dem- 
onstrates the temporal prospects of paralin- 


„guistic mutual: adaptation by conversation 


partners. 
Previous research on interview conversation 


_ has shown that partners adapt certain paralin- 


guistic qualities of their speech to one another 
(Goldman-Eisler, 1952; Jaffe and Feldstein, 
1970; Warner, 1979). However, these analyses 
were not clear mathematical representations of 
the adaptation phenomenon nor did they deal 
with the temporal aspect as it impinges upon 
adaptation. Though Goffman, Hall, Zerubavel, 
and others present large amounts of convincing 
qualitative data to account for the phenomenon 
of interpersonal similitude, synchrony, or 
adaptation, these researches plead for a 
quantitative statement. The now classic body of 
research by Condon and Sander (1974a,, b), 
which does attempt objectively to identify 
adaptation kinesically and to some degree 
paralinguistically; involves a cumbersome 
methodology which cannot identify interaction 
partners explicitly.. 

Eleven interview conversations were picked 
at random from a corpus of 130 tape-recorded 
interviews conducted ten years ago by the au- 


.thor. The conversations were originally used as 


data in research on race relations in the United 
States Air Force which did not involve an 
acoustic analysis (Gregory, 1972). Conversa- 
tions were recorded on a reel-to-reel tape re- 
corder (SONY TC-—105A) using the same type 
of tape ‘Scotch Magnetic 150). The tape re- 
corder was placed on an idettical nonautoma- 
tic setting for all the conversations. These con- 
versations were conducted in noise-free 


2 This study is restricted to the investigation of 
honsegmental paralinguistic features of speech. Al- 
though the phenomena-described in this research are 
obviously produced by conversation partner's 
physiological speech mechanisms, an investigation 


of aspects of the human supralaryngeal vocal-tract my, 


and other source characteristics is rga 
scope of this paper. 
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environments with the partners placed at 
approximately equal distances from the micro- 
phone.’ Subjects in the interviews were United 
States Air Force airmen stationed at Lowry Air 


_. Force Base, Colorado. The conversations were- 


open-ended, very much like “barracks bull 
sessions”; the overall time for the shortest was 
about 45 minutes, and the longest just over 14 
hours. Each of the eleven conversations was 
divided into two parts, one exclusively of the 
interviewer and the other of the airman. This 
‘interviewer/airman division was made in the 
following. manner: the.total footage for each 
conversation (ranging from 1,084 ft. to 492 ft. 
with the tape recorder set at 3.75 cm.) was 
measured; this total footage was divided by 
. nine, and at or near these nine points on the 


` tape a sample was drawn from both the author _ 


and the airman. Thus, a total of nine samples of 
talk were taken from each conversation part- 
ner, creating 18 sample excerpts for each con- 
versation, totaling 198 excerpts for the entire 
‘data set. These excerpts were then digitized on 
a mini-computer (Digital PDP-11, with 
analogue to digital or A to D converter) using a 
low-pass filter (Allison 2AB passive) set at 


' 4,200 hz. to prevent foldover or aliasing.* An . 


example of the product of the digitizing process 
is presented in Figure |. The A to D converter 
was set to sample at 125 microseconds/sample 
_ and 2,048 samples/record. Twenty records 
were used for each excerpt, comprising 5.12 
` seconds of talk/excerpt. Therefore, the entire 
dataset was based upon a sample of approx- 
imately 17 min. of conversation.* 
The digitized material was then analyzed 
with a Fourier Series routine on the Burroughs 
6800 computer.® Because some of the excerpts, 


3 The distance between the microphone and 
speaker could affect the adaptation phenomenon. 
However, this factor would be difficult to control 
unless microphones were actually attached in closely 
- controlled proximity to each speaker's throat. Al- 
though this control was not implemented in this re- 
search, the possible bias can be ruled out due to the 
‘ finding, as specified in note number 10, that adapta- 
tion was not uniform for all temporal stages. 

. * As a check on the digitizing process, conversa- 
tion number 4 was redigitized as conversation 12, 
and then the values of the two were compared. 
Though a correlation was not run on these two data 


sets; their values were similar enough to warrant . 


confidence that the different sampling of the A to D 
conyerter did not produce a significant change in the 
data. i 

5 The Nyquist frequency for this research is 4,000 
cycles/second, and the highest si a analyzed 
was 3,988 hz. i 


6 Hewlett-Packard, 9820A Math Pac,  (Hewlett- ` 


Packard 'Co., Palo Alto) pp. 43-50. The Fourier 
routine analyzed 780 coefficients of magnitude, 
having a range of between approximately 10 to 3,988 
hz. me 
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after the digitizing process, were not long 
enough to comprise 5.12 seconds or 20 records, 
31 of the 198 were not included in the dataset. 

However, since three sets of samples were 
taken from each temporal division of the con- 


- versation, the elimination of these samples did 


not threaten the representativeness , of the 
dataset. For each of the remaining 167 ex- 
cerpts, 780 coefficients of magnitude were gen- 
erated by the Fourier routine producing in all 
130,260 coefficients. These coefficients of 
magnitude represent the frequency spectrum 
for each excerpt ranging from 10 to 3,994 hz. 
Each of the coefficients represents 5.12 hz., an 
extremely minute frequency increment when 
dealing with voice analysis.” Due to the small 
size of this increment, computer processing 
time for the Fourier routine was excessive: 

approximately 44 min./excerpt, representing a 
total of approximately 122 hrs. of processing 
time for the entire dataset. 

Coefficients of magnitude were smoothed by 
including one coefficient of magnitude on each 
side of the centroid.* A mean of three sets of 
coefficients of magnitude for the excerpts was 
produced for each temporal division (begin- 
ning, middle, and end of the conversation 
hereafter-to be termed Chrono 1, 2, and 3). The 


’ The justification for this small increment is that 
the author felt the experiment should first be done 
with the smallest increment and if this showed no 
significant result then a larger frequency band would . 


- be tried. If a larger frequency band does produce a 


similar result as found in this research, then a great 
seving of processor time would be derived. An au- 
thority on the Fourier analysis of electronic signals 
has informed the author that recent innovations in 
computer hardware can produce Fourier coefficients 
automatically at very little cost. This hardware was 
net available for this author's use, however. 

3 For a justification for this smoothing tecnnique, F 
see Jenkins and Watt (1968). 
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` Table 1. T-test Results for all Frequency Ranges from 10-3988 hz. 


Frequency Range (hz.) > Chrono 


10-512 


i 


1541-2048 
2053-2560 
2565-3072 


3077-3584 


three means representing Chronos 1-3 for each 


excerpt of the interviewer and airman were; 


then compared using Pearson correlations. 
This set of correlation coefficients represents a 


- matching of the voice patterns of both conver- 


sation partners for each temporal division. The 


. use of this method made it possible to test the 


significance of the strengths of- adaptation in 
the talk between the interviewer and airman by 
comparing the correlation coefficients of ac- 
tual conversation excerpts with the correlation 
coefficients of virtual conversation excerpts, 
where the interviewer is compared to an air- 


man with whom he has conversed at another ` 


time. In other words, virtual comparisons ‘are 
imaginary conversations used as a comparative 


device to determine if the strength of the actual ~ 


correlation is sufficiently significant to select it 
out from the group of virtual conversations. 
Using this method, eleven sets of eleven cor- 
relation coefficients were generated for each 
temporal division, one of the eleven coeffi- 
cients in each set being an actual conversation 


` and the other ten virtual conversations. 


y 
‘ 


_ RESULTS OF THE ANALYSIS OF 


PARALINGUISTIC MUTUAL 
ADAPTATION 


The means of the ċorrelation coefficients for 


. eight frequency bands for the virtual conversá- 
- - tions'in each Chrono set were then compared- 


to the actual conversations using a t-test of 


significance. The results of this comparison are - 


` 


tad DD m DD a Dee Oe ND Gee De 
a 
£ 


_ temporal 


Actual 2-Tail Prob 
Mean t-Value Df = 119 
0.944 —().33 0.739 
0.947 — 1,07 0.286 ° 
j 0.506 | 0.03 0:975 
0.624 - —0.73 0.470 
0.732 —1.41 0.160 
0.507 -0.01 -0.994 
0.530 —~ 2.56 0.012 
0.629 — 3.87 0.000 
0.692 1.06 0.001 
0.763 ~4.02 — 0.000 
0.759 ~~ 3 ,43- 0.001 
; 0.790 —3.71 0.000 - 
0.598 . -3.03 0.003 
0.579 —2.84 0,005 
0.538 —3.04 0.003 
0.049- —0.22 0.826 
0.224 — 1.37 0.173 
0.169 — 1.61 0.111 
0.349 © ~ 1.76 0.081 
0.387 —~2,10 0.038 
0.354 —2.61 0.010. 
0.100 —0.33 0.740 
0.246 —().74 0,438 
-~ 0161 0.121 


reported in Table 1. The actual conversations 
selected out most definitively are in the fre- 
quency range bétween 1,029 and 2,560 -hz. © 
(0.012>p>0.001). These frequencies, in- 
terestingly, correspond closely to the frequen- 
cies to which the human ear is most sensitive, 
between 2,000 and 3,000 cycles/sec. (refer to 
Figure 2), as established by Harvey Fletcher 
(1940) of Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

The results reported in Table 1 demonstrate 
that the technique used in this research is ca- 


' pable of accurately selecting out the correct `- | 


conversation partners. There is also an indica- 
tion that the phenomenon varies through time, 
for the means associated with Chrono 2 are 
generally larger than in Chrono 1. In order to 
test the hypothesis that adaptation may emerge 
or become strengthened through time, an 
analysis of variance was run on the data to 
determine if adaptation was influenced by the 
factor. Table 2 reports the results, 
which show the adaptation phenomenon, but 
do not demonstrate a strong relation between it 
and the temporal factor.? Therefore, these data 
do not indicate that adaptation emerges ) 
_ through time. 

There are two ways, powevee that the tem- 
poral phenomenon can be addressed. First, it- 
may be an emergent phenomenon, but.this -hy- 
pothesis has been ruled out for this dataset. A 


° The 2-way interaction of Chrono with AV 
(Actual/ Virtual, conversations) is not significant 
(p=0.576). 
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Table 2. Analysis of Variance Results for Correlations by Frequency Range (1-8), Chrono (ea), and AV 
(actual conversation results, virtual conversation results) 








Source of Variation Df Mean Square ~ i F Significance of F 
Main Effects 10 22.887 -< 251,940 0.000 . 
Freq. Rg 7 31.229 343.758 0.000 
Chrono 2 0.993 10.927 0.000 
AV i 8.289 91.243 —0.000 

2-Way Iviteractions "23 0.330 3,630 0.000 
Freq. Rg. Chrono 14 0.241 2.653 0.001 
Freq. Rg. AV > 7 0.587 6.463 0.000 
Chrono AV 2 0.050 0.553 0.576 

a 2048 hz. range and the 2053-2560 hz. are- 

= (p=0.051 and p=0.067 respectively). There is 
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Figure 2. A Digitized Example of the Statement, 
“This is a test of the PDP-11 System” on 
the Digital PDP-11 Minicomputer with A 
to D Converter 
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esa temporal hypothesis states that each 
time period is associated with its own unique 
form of adaptation. A test of this second hy- 
pothesis i in the present research involved the 
comparison of the resulting correlations for the 
actual conversation in Chrono 1 excerpts with 
a set of virtual excerpts constructed by creat- 
ing correlations between the interviewer in 


- Chrono 1, for a particular conversation, with ` 


the airmen in Chrono 2 and Chrono 3, for the 
same conversation. These comparisons show 
that each temporal sequence has its own 
unique identity.'!° The results of these com- 
parisons are reported in Table 3. T-tests were 
run on only those frequency ranges which had 
produced strong significance levels in Table 1 
(1029-2560 hz.). As Table 3 shows, the 1029- 
1536 hz. range is not significant, but the 1541— 


10 The results in Table 3 not only support a tem- 


poral adaptation hypothesis, but offer important evi- 
dence that the results of this résearch are not based 
upon some unidentified technical artifact created by 
the tape recorder, microphone, tapes, or background 
noise which may have produced the adaptation ef- 
fect. These changes which occur on a temporal basis 
negate the possibility that adaptation is produced by 
a technical aitifact. If this artifact were in operation, 
it would be for ail temporal stages (Chronos 1-3) and 
would have made adaptation uniform for alf stages. 
Table 3 shows this is not the case. 


evidence, then, that the adaptation phenome- 
non does vary through time in a manner sug- 
gesting that conversation partners treat time as 
an opportunity for continually producing a 
fresh bona fide for their relationship.'! 


CONCLUSION 


The mechanism which PEE E the adaptation 
reported is a combination of nonsegmented 
paralinguistic parameters. The most probable . 
indentification of this mechanism is in the do- 
main of pitch register and duration, although 

other parameters such as tempo and loudness ` 
could have an effect. In a manner which has | 
not been previously established in the paralin- _ 
guistic „literature, the technique used in this 
research is capable of showing that conversa- 
tion partners can unconsciously adapt to one 
another through time. Most previous research 
has concentrated on both the well-known seg- 
mental and nonsegmental features of speech 
due to their obviousness. The study of a com- 
bination of paralinguistic parameters, as 
exemplified in this research, is now possible 
with modern.electronic instruments which can 
delve into elements of speech otherwise un- 
available for our conscious scrutiny. As to 
further studies, a multitude of conversational 


1 An additional Pearson correlation run was made 
on an altered dataset constructed from the ‘Original 
by using only those conversation excerpts: with the 
greatest temporal separation from one another. As 
noted earlier, the original dataset was composed of 
three excerpts. The third excerpt in Chrono 1 is very 


‘close in time to the first excerpt in Chrono 2,' which 


tends to smooth over the variation between Chronos. 
By comparing only the first excerpt from Chrono 1 
with only the second excerpt in Chrono 2 with only 
the third excerpt in Chrono 3, the new dataset repre- 
sents intervals with a much wider temporal variation. 
A t-test comparing virtual with actual conversations 
(as in Table 3) using the altered dataset showed for 
the 2053-2560 hz. band a significant result (virtual 
mean = 0.3681, actual mean = 0.4600, p = 0.0395 in 
a 1-tail test), supporting the proposition that adapta- 
tion varies with time. 


Goffman, 
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Tabie 3. The T-test Results Comparing Actual Conversations with the Virtual Conversations Made by 
` Mixing Chronos for each of the Conversations 


three freq. rg.) 


interaction parameters such as SES factors, 
racial and sexual identification, conversation 
topic, and many others could be related. to the 


adaptation phenomenon leading to an impor- . 


tant extension of sociological knowledge. 
This objective demonstration of the interper- 
sonal similitude of interaction partners is a 


concrete validation of Zerubavel’s ‘“‘temporal - 


symmetry” on the informal microsocial level. 


‘The adaptation phenomenon tied in with the 


temporal dimension shows that social partners 


begin on the most elemental social level to. 


demonstrate, as Zerubavel has remarked, “one 


of the fundamental principles of social Organi- 


zation” (1251; 65). 
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| POLITICAL DEMOCRACY—HOW MANY 


DIMENSIONS?* 


(Comment on Bollen and Grandjean, ASR, October 
1981) 


CLAES FORNELL 
University of Michigan 


` This comment challenges Bollen and 
Grandjean’s (1981) assertion that Bollen’s 


(1979, 1980) index of political democracy is - 


unidimensional. It is argued that their analysis 
is conceptually problematic, essentially data 
‘driven, and methodologically questionable, 
_ and that it therefore does not provide evidence 
to support the claim of unidimensionality. 
Without strong theoretical knowledge, no 
empirical analysis can determine the appropri- 
ate dimensionality of an unobserved theoreti- 
.cal construct such as political democracy. 
Without such knowledge, the analyst is 
. trapped in an endless exercise of empiricism 
characterized by a search for a model-data fit. 
The problem is that it is always possible to find 
a model to fit any given data set, and it is also 
always possible to find a number of alternative 
models that fit the data equally well. Thus, 


theoretical knowledge is needed to sort out 


empirically equivalent models. 

A common approach to dimensionality 
analysis of unobserved constructs is to specify 
a priori (from theory) (a) the number of dimer 
sions and constructs involved, (b) how they ` 
-relate to the observed empirical variables, and 


‘ “ (c) empirically test the specified structure via 


some form of confirmatory factor analysis. If 
the specified structure generates a covaridnce 
matrix that is statistically identical to the ob- 
served covariance matrix, there is thus both 


theoretical and empirical support for-the di- 


mensionality in the specified structure. 

Another approach to determine dimension- 
ality is to use an external validity criterion: For 
example, one might use the measures of a con- 
struct as predictors in a regression in which the 
dependent variable is the external criterion if it 
is known from theory that this variable is 
deplendent upon the construct in question. If 
the impact of the independent variables differ, 
one might question the unidimensionality of 
the construct. 

Bollen and Grandjean (1981) use both the 


*Direct all correspondence ‘to: Claes Fornell, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 48109. 
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confirmatory factor analysis approach and the 
regression approach. The problem is that.they 
use the technique of .confirmatory factor 
analysis in an exploratory (i.e., data driven) 
manner, and that their regression results cast 
doubts on the validity of the political democ- 
racy index instead of providing support for 
unidimensionality. 


THE PROBLEM 


Bollen’s index of political democracy: is com- 
posed of six variables: -press freedom (x;), 
freedom of group opposition (x2), government 
sanctions (X), fairness of elections (x4), 
executive selection (xs), and legislature selec- 


- tion (Xx). A confirmatory factor model with two 


unidimensional constructs—political liberty 
(Xj, Xs. Xs) and popular sovereignty (Xa, Xs,’ 
X,)—is tested against a model that makes no 
, distinction between theoretical components 
(i.e:, a unidimensional single-factor model). 
The two-factor model exhibits a significantly 
better fit to the data. However, even though 
the two-factor model is a significant improve- 
ment over the one-factor model, neither model 


‘represents the data adequately. 


It is obvious, then, that these results do not 
support ‘the claim that the.index of political 
democracy is a single construct or that it is 
unidimensional. Instead, it is clear that more 
factors must be formed in order to (empirically) 
account for the data. Another possible conclu- 
sion is that there is indeéd evidence in favor of 
a two-construct model relative to a one- 
construct model, because the former adds sig- 
nificant information in terms of the chi-square 
difference test (x4 = 32.53 vs. x§ = 38.92). 
Thus, even though the two-construct model is 
inadequate when compared to the general al- 
ternative that the variables are arbitrarily cor- 
related, it is a significant improvement relative 
to the alternative of a one-construct model (for 
a discussion of incremental fit and model com- 
parisons, see Bentler and Bonett, 1980). In no 
way can it be concluded from this analysis that 
there is support for a one-factor model. 

Nevertheless, since neither model provides 
an adequate account for the data, Bollen and 


, Grandjean begin an exploratory.search' for a 


good fit by correlating measurement residuals. . 
They find that there are some significant re- 
sidual correlations and that both the one-factor 
and. the two-factor models fit the data when 


. certain error terms are correlated (Bollen and . 
Grandjean, 1981: 


Table ic).-Again, the chi- ’ 
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square ratio is lower for the two-construct 


model. However, the difference in chi-square k 
ratios between the two models is not large 


enough to be statistically significant. Hence; 


` Bollen and Grandjean conclude that the. data | 


support their claim of unidimensionality. ` 

The fact is, however, that (a) their first 
model comparison (with uncorrelated errors) 
supports a two-construct model, and (b) that 
their final model comparison (with correlated 
errors) fails to make a distinction between the 


two models (in terms of goodness-of-fit). The, i 


interpretation of the final comparison is further 
blurred by correlated residuals‘and Bollen and 
Grandjean’s failure to distinguish the concepts 
of dimensionality and single vs multiple con- 
structs. What they are testing in the first com- 
parison are two unidimensional models; one 
has a single construct, the other has two con- 
structs. What they are testing in their final 
comparison.is less clear because correlated 
measurement residuals imply that there‘ is 
some systematic variation in the data that is 
not accounted for by the factors. It is equiva- 


lent to saying that there is more than one com-. 
- mon factor involved because a variable can. 


load on more than one factor. If this is the case, 
the construct is not unidimensional. Either one 


or more “methods” factors are present (which 


is implied but not tested by Bollen and 


Grandjean) or the index of political democracy — 


is multidimensional. 
An exploratory factor analysis in which each 
variable is allowed to load on each factor illus- 


trates that a two-dimensional solution with or-. 


_ thogonal factors! and uncorrelated errors has a 


much better fit than Bollen and Grandjean’s ` 


models with uncorrelated errors and correlated 
factors. In fact, it is clear that by-adding a third 
factor, the correlation matrix can be almost 
perfectly reproduced by the model.? Both the 
two-dimensional solution and the three- 
dimensional solution are presented i in Table 1. 
In Contrast to Bollen and Grandjean’ S 
. single-factor:model with uncorrelated errors in 
measurement, there is tinis empirical evidence 


- 


V Orhogoral factors in the edion factor 
analysis do not imply that popular sovereignty and 
political liberty are unrelated. It is the factors repre- 
senting distinct portions of the variance in the origi- 
nal vartables that are unrelated. 
~ ? Since the degrees of freedom are not sufficient 
to evaluate this model statistically, it is best evalu- 
ated by inspecting the- residual correlation matrix. In 
this context it should be noted that Bollen’s data do 
not lend themselves to statistical inference in its 
traditional sense. There are violations of scale re- 
quirements, independence of observations, and 
sampling procedures. As a result, the inferential 
statistics can not be interpreted in the traditional 
sense. l re 


vt 
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Table 1. Exploratory Factor Analysis Results ` 
pomena aeea n 


Two-Factor Three-Factor 
Parameter © Model , a Model 
hi —t) 47 79 16 45 
Ay 1.00 —.00 88 .47- W 
hs B6 24 83 27 197 
M T 6 53 70 07 47 
Às 55 47 88 —.48 00 
Ag .80 35 84 12 ~ «19 
x? -9,79 : TEI 
d.f.. 4 — 





to support the existence of two or three sili 
gonal factors (also with uncorrelated mea- 
surement errors). The implication is that an 
empirical analysis without substantial a priori 
(theoretical} knowledge cannot determine di- 
mensionality. It can easily be shown that a 
multitude of different models fit the data. The , 
orthogonal two- and three-factor models are 
just two examples. 

In order to further support ‘their conclusion _ 
of unidimensionality, Bollen and Grandjean 
also perform an external- analysis. Specifically, 
they regress Paukert’s (1973) Gini coefficient 
(measuring income inequality) in three sepa- 
rate regressions on the average of (1) X;, Xz, Xs, 
Xa, Xs, Xe (Bollen’s index- of political democ- a 
racy), (2).X:, X2, Xs (political liberty), and (3) x4, 
Xs, Xs (popular sovereignty). Because none of 
these variables has a regression coefficient es- 
timate diiferent from zero, their signs are 
negative, and because the R? estimates for 
three regressions are virtually identical, Bollen 
and.Grandjean assert that they have again sup- 
ported the conclusion that a single dimension 
underlies the construct of political democracy., 
It is difficult to accept this reasoning. If the 


- regression results can at all be taken as evi- 


dence of unidimensionality, the evidence is 


' very weak. First, Bollen and Grandjean in- 


clude two additional predictors: the natural log 


_of energy consumption per capita and its 


square. From the results, it is clear that these 
two variables account for the R? values—not 
the indices under study (Bollen and Grandjean, 
1981:Table 2). The fact that the three indices 
proposed have a zero relationship with an ex- 
ternal variable says very little about unidimen- 
sionality- There are an infinite number of other 


variables that also have nothing to do with 


income inequality. Finally, consistent signs of 
insignificant regression coefficients ranging 


from —.00043 to —.00048 (Bollen and 


Grandjean, 1981: Table 2) are not persuasive 
evidence of directionality. If the Gini coeffi- 
cient is a valid external criterion, the regres- 
sion results question the validity of all three 
indices. If the Gini coefficient is not a valid 
eae in ; 
A me 
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external criterion, it can not be used to exam- 
ine dimensionality in this context. 

In sum, Bollen and Grandjean have provided 
more empirical support for multidimensionality 
rather than unidimensionality of Bollen’s index 
of political democracy. The confirmatory fac- 
tor analysis is unidimensional only if one ig- 
nores the implication of correlated measure- 
ment errors. Further, no single-construct 
model presented by Bollen and Grandjean fits 
the data better than their two-construct mod- 
els. In fact, a number of different models with 
more than one factor can account for the data. 
For a several-factor model shows that no 
single-factor model fits the data and that two 
analytically distinct constructs—popular sov- 
ereignty and political liberty—can be identified 
conceptually. As Bollen and Grandjean con- 
cede, democracy is almost certainly mul- 
tidimensional. Why, then, should an index that 
purports to measure it be unidimensional? 

In support of the unidimensionality assertion 
stands the fact that the first factor accounts for 
much More variance than a second or a third 
factor (even though a one-factor model fails to 
account for the: covariance among the vari- 
ables), and that the remaining systematic vari- 
ation might be due to one or more methods 
factors. If Bollen and Grandjean’s assertion of 
unidimensionality can be supported, there 
must be an a priori hypothesis as to why cer- 
tain measurement errors should be correlated. 
The post hoc rationale given by Bollen and 
Grandjean that errors in measurement covary 
because they have a common source must be 
further explained and tested by including the 


‘hypothesized sources as factors. 
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ISSUES OF THEORY, ISSUES OF FACT* 
(Reply to Fornell) 


KENNETH A. BOLLEN 
Dartmouth College 


BURKE D. GRANDJEAN 
University of Virginia 


Our paper tested whether two Fenai 
distinct dimensions of political democracy are 
empirically separable. We concluded that they 
are not. As we will show, Professor Fornell s 
conclusion that they are separable is not valid. 
His argument seems to be based on (1)'a mis- 
reading of our analysis as atheoretical, (2) a 
willingness to accept a bidimensional model 
which does not fit the data while. requiring a- 
Statistically impossible standard of ac- 
ceptability for any unidimensional model, (3) a 
questionable interpretation of the results of his 
own exploratory factor analysis, and (4) a mis- 
understanding of the purpose of the 
regression-based part of our paper. 

(1) Theoretical/Substantive Knowledge. We 
find the charge of empiricism particularly 
puzzling since our research note and the papers 
on which it builds (Bollen, 1979, 1980) devote 
considerable attention to theoretical as well as 
operational definitions of political democracy. 
Bollen (1979:578-80, 1980:372, 375-76, 385) 
Kentifies popular sovereignty (as revealed in 
the electoral process) and political liberty as 
two dimensions common to many theoretical 
definitions of democracy. Our note elaborates 
the conceptual distinctions between these di- 
mensions (1981:651-52) and develops a 
theoretical model, which we then test using 
confirmatory factor analysis. Contrary to For- 
nels comments, our research note is well 
grounded in theory. 

Fornell also criticizes our introduction of 
correlated errors of measurement, implying 
that our choice of correlated errors was ad hoc. 
On the contrary, we had clear substantive rea- 
sons for hypothesizing that five specific pairs 
of errors would correlate. A complete discus- 
sion of the reasoning is presented by Bollen 
(1980:378, 386) and summarized in our note 
(1981:655). In brief, these pairs are chosen be- ` 
cause of a hypothesized ‘‘halo” effect for indi-. 
cators coming from the same data source and ` 
because of the construction of the government 


‘sanction’ variable we used. Thus, Fornells 


claim of a “data-driven” search for correlated 


errors is without foundation. 


* Direct all correspondence to: Kenneth A. Bol- 
len, Department of Sociology, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, NH 03755. 

This effort remains collaborative, and the order of 
authorship arbitrary. We appreciate the comments.of, 
Robert Jackman. 
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(2) Bidimensional vs. Unidimensional Mod- 
els. In our initial pair of models, with uncorre- 


lated errors, the bidimensional model appears: 


to fit significantly better.! However, this initial 
comparison is not convincing evidence of 
bidimensionality, as Fornell claims. First, 
neither model has a good fit to the data, as 
indicated by the large x? values (x4 = 32.53. and 

x3 = 38.92). If our sample were very large, then. 
we. would be more willing to accept x? values of 
this magnitude (cf. Bentler and Bonett, 1980), 
but as we note (1981:653 fn.2), our sample of 
113 is unlikely to lead to a statistically signifi- 
cant x? that lacks practical significance. Sec-' 
ond, Fornell neglects the estimated correla- 


tion of .94 between popular sovereignty and- 


political libérty for this initial model. A corre- 
lation this large raises the question of the sub- 
stantive significance of the difference between 
the bidimensional and unidimensional models, 
regardless of the x? difference. 

An additional reason for not relying on this 
initial comparison is that prior research by 
Bollen (1980) hypothesized and found evidence 
of correlated errors of measurement. Given the 
poor fit of the two initial models with uncorre- 
lated errors, this additional information cannot 
be ignored. Finally, perhaps the strongest 
-argument is the large improvement in fit that 
occurs when correlated errors are included. 
For example, the x? for the bidimensional 


model drops from 32.53 (8 d.f.) for the uncor- © 


related errors model to 5.40 (5 d.f.) when 3 
‘pairs of correlated errors- are estimated. 
Clearly a x? drop of over 27 with 3 d.f. is a large 
improvement in fit. It is hard to defend staying 
with the initial models that have a poor.fit when 
-the introduction of theoretically specified cor- 
related errors leads to a substantial improve- 
ment in fit. Thus, it makes little sense to rely on 
our initial poorly fitting models to claim sup- 
port for the bidimensional model as -Fornell 
does. All of the models that allowed correlated 
errors of measurement had a good overall fit as 
measured by their nonsignificant x? values. 
None of these models showed a significant im- 
provement in fit by allowing two empirical di- 
mensions rather than one. 
Fornell stresses that none of our unidimen- 


sional models fit better than the corresponding . 


bidimensional models. It is well known that 
any such outcome would be a statistical impos- 
sibility (cf. Bentler and Bonett, 1980:593). Ex- 
pecting the more restricted unidimensional 
model to have a lower x’ than the less re- 
stricted bidimensional one is like hoping that 
_ the unadjusted R? will increase as explanatory 
` variables are dropped from a regression equa- 


~- 1 Note that our earlier comments on the use of 
statistical significance (1981:653 fn.2) apply here. 
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tion. What should be sivested instead is that 
the differences in x? values- for the bidimen- 
sional and unidimensional models with corre- 
lated errors are ‘extremely small by any stan- 
dard (<1 with 1 d.f.). This is hardly surprising 
when the estimated correlation ‘between popu- 
lar sovereignty and political liberty is .989, as it 
is in our final model. As a result, there is no 
statistical or practical basis for suggesting that 
these two dimensions are empirically distinct. 

(2) Fornelfs Exploratory Factor Analysis. 


In place of our confirmatory analysis’ where the 


relationships of factors to indicators” are 
specified a priori and then tested, Fornell pre- 
fers exploratory factor analysis—an example 
of the ‘‘data-driven” approach for which he 
faults us. He says that his results support the 
bidimensionality of political democracy, but 
we disagree. - 

First, Fornell incorrectly claims that his 
bidimensional model fits the data. The x? test 
shows that it does not (xy? = 9.79,.d.f. = 
p < .05). Whether it fits less badly than our 
initial models without correlated errors is irrel- 
evant. Because his model and ours are not 
nested (they do not differ solely by additional 
constraints in one), a x?” difference test is not 
appropriate (Long, 1976: 169-70). In any event, 
that comparison is moot since we rejected 
these initial models because of their poor fit. 

Furthermore, Fornell considers only ortho- 
gonal (uncorrelated) factors; indeed his discus- 
sion of constructs versus dimensions suggests 
that he defines a dimension as an orthogonal 
component of the variance.” Such a definition 


precludes a faithful representation of the. 


theoretical structure we sought to model: 
popular sovereignty and political liberty as 
distinct but correlated aspects of political de- 
mocracy. If a model with orthogonal factors 
fits, then either the factors must not corre- 
spond to the usual concepts of popular sover- 
eignty and political liberty, or else social sci- 
ence theories of political democracy demand 
profound revision. Fornell does not: address 
these issues. 

Finally, even if these other Problems did not 


2 Fornell’s use of ‘ ‘dimension” may explain some 


of the disagreements between us. As we made clear | 


our purpose was to determine if two specific 
dimensions—popular sovereignty and political 
liberty-—were empirically distinct. Fornell seems to 
think that this question is the same as asking whether 
one dimension satisfactorily explains the covariance 
structure of the data. Obviously our final models 
showed that this was not true since correlated errors 
were used in our analysis. The correlated errors may 


‘be conceptualized as additional dimensions” 


needed to fit the data. But if this is Fornells major 
point, it is simply a restatement of our finding that 
the inia models did not fit. 


t 


4 


=~ 


exist, Fornell’s results actually support our 


_ conclusion that popular sovereignty and politi- 


cal liberty are inseparable. The first factor, 
with high loadings for all six indicators, looks 
like our single dimension for political democ- 
racy. Orthogonal to this general factor is a re- 


‘sidual factor which has a pattern of loadings 


with no obvious theoretical interpretation, and 
which Fornell acknowledges accounts for a 
very small (though unreported) proportion of 


- the total variance. Similar comments apply to 


the three-factor model. In sum, Fornell’s re- 
sults demonstrate that popular sovereignty and 


` political liberty do not emerge from explora- 


tory analysis as distinct factors, and thus they 
support our conclusions of empirical unidi- 
mensionality. 

(4) Our Regression Analysis. Fornell also 


raises questions about-our regression analysis, . 


but these are largely due to misinterpretation of 
its purpose.’ We did not examine the relation- 
ship between ‘political democracy and income 


_inequality to test criterion validity. The 


. theoretical issues we Cited are too controver-- 


sial and the evidence is too mixed to be confi- 


- dent that inequality is a suitable criterion for.a 


conventional validity check. Rather, we sugges- 


’ ‘ted a theoretical rationale for why. inequality 


might be affected negatively by popular sover- 
eignty but not affected by political liberty 
(which would account for the ambiguous re- -` 
sults of previous research). Assuming the ra- 
tionale is sound, then failure of the dimensions 


.to relate differently to inequality would provide 
. further . indication that they cannot be dif“ 


ferentiated empirically. We found that all the 
estimated effects: were very weakly negative 
and ‘identical-out to the fourth décimal place. 


Our finding of a near zero relationship for these 


indices is just as useful for our research ques- 
tion as finding a consistent positive or negative 
association would have been (Lord and 
Novick, :1968:278—79). 

In sum, Fornell’s comment provides no rea- 
son to revise our original conclusion that 
popular- sovereignty and political liberty are 
empirically ‘indistinguishable dimensions for 
our data. We encourage attempts to replicate 


our analysis with new data to determine if our . 


findings extend beyond our sample and indi- 


ators. 
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FORMAL THEORY AND IN FORMAL i 
ANALYSIS* 


(Comment on Cohen et al., ASR, October 1981) 


-RICHARD BREEN 
Davip B. ROTTMAN 


The Economic and Social Research Institute 
Dublin, Ireland ` 


+ 


When a formal theory ‘explaining crime vic-.. 


timization is-put before us, constructed of defi- 
nitions, assumptions, principles, and propo-. 
sitions, and then in the same article tested 
using the most up-to-date statistical techniques ‘ 
and a sample of 210,000 cases, we obviously - 
have something of an event. But Cohen, — 
Kluegel and Land state conclusions that run 


_ counter to their own analysis. This arises be- 


cause they base their conclusions on main ef- 
fect coefficients that are not adequate tests of 
their propositions and ignore clear evidence of 
Statistically and substantively significant in- 
teraction. The conclusions and interpretations 


as stated in their article are thus largely incor- 


rect, and their theorv is not confirmed. 

In this comment, we point out the errors of 
interpretation made by Cohen et al. and pro- 
ceed to’reassess their findings. We also note 


- some limitations inherent in a theory-building 


exercise that is often no more than a systematic 
statement: of research findings and the prob- 
lems of concepts that are inadequately re- 
flected in the operational variables. 

Of the nine propositions derived and tested 
by Cohen et al. (1981:513), the first six simply 
report cross-tabulations of victimization fre- 
quencies by race, age, and income for the 
offenses of burglary, personal larceny, and as- - 
sault. These propositions are by definition 


* Direct all correspondence to: Richard Breen and 
David B. Rottman, The Economic and Social -Re- 
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confirmed, but have little relevance to the pur- 
pose of the theory and the article—to explain 
how factors such as exposure, guardianship, 
proximity, and target attractiveness mediate 
the relationship of social inequality to the 

probability of victimization. The mediating role 
requires specifications and tests of multivariate 
relationships. The three central propositions 
put forward by Cohen et al. therefore are as 
follows: 


(7) Holding lifestyle and proximity Snan 
income, race, and age will not have di- 
rect partial effects on the risk of = 
victimization. 

(8) Holding lifestyle and proximity Sees 
income will have a direct partial effect on 
the risk of burglary and personal larceny 
victimization. 


(9) Holding lifestyle, proximity and attrac- | 


tiveness (income) constant, race and age 


will not have direct partial effects on the . 


risk of: burglary and personal larceny 
_ victimization. 


As Cohen et al. note (1981:513), these propo- 
sitions “refer to the direct partial effects of 
income, race and.age, controlling for the asso- 
ciations among these variables themselves and 
for their impacts through the risk factors of 
lifestyle (exposure and guardianship) and 


proximity” (emphasis in original). They test’ 


these propositions by fitting log-linear models 


to determine the effects of five independent , 


variables—income (I), age (A), race (R), life- 
style (L), and proximity (P}—on victimization 
(V) in, respectively, assault, burglary, and 
personal larceny. Their fitted models are: 


for Assault (ARILP) (LAV) (IAV) 
(ARV) (PV) 
_ for Burglary (ARILP) (LAV) (IAV) 
(PV) (RV) - 
for Larceny (ARILP) (LAV) (IAV) 
(ARV) (PV)! 


The. inclusion of the, 5-way interaction , 


(ARILP) simply ensures ‘that the estimated 
marginal totals for each of these variables 
equal the observed totals. Terms which include 
V, however, can be interpreted as either main 
effects of a variable on V (as with [PV] in the 
assault model) or as interaction effects of a pair 
of variables on V (as with [LAV] in the same 
model). The bracket notation shows only the. 
highest-order terms in a model, but, as the 
models are hierarchical, an interaction term 
implies the inclusion of its constituent main 
‘effects; thus (LAV) implies the inclusion of 
(LV) and (AV). 

1 The term (PV) appears to have bën ömiited by 
mistake in Cohen et al. (1981:517). Also the correct 


d.f. for this‘ madel is 846, not 346 as reported.’ ~ 
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Cohen et a equate E constituent. main 
effects with the direct partial effects specified 
in their propositions. Howeyer,, if a variable is 
involved in an interaction, the interpretation of 
its main effect in isolation from the inferaction 
effect is likely to prove misleading, as Cohen et 
al. unwittingly demonstrate. Their discussion 
of the role of race in risk of assault victimiza- 
tion is instructive. The main effects for the 
levels of race are simply the averages of ‘the 
cell entries making up each level of the vari- 
able, measured across all the other variables in 


-the model and expressed as deviations from the 


grand mean. The presence ofthe interaction 
term (ARV), indicating significant variation in 
these averages across the three levels of age, is 
ignored by Cohen et al. (p. 519), who conclude 


_ from (RV) that the effect of race on the risk of 


assault: victimization is ‘‘quite small.” This is 


misleading. If we follow the logic of the fitted 


model and look at the effect of race at each 
level of age (by summing the main effect coef- 
ficients for race and age and for the race x age 
interactions to obtain measures of the devia- 
tion from the overall victimization risk for each 


age/race combination), we find that race sig- 


nificantly affects risk in the younger and the 
older of the three age categories, with the ef- 
fect on risk reversed in the oldest age category. 


. Table 1. Log-odds for Race x Age Combinations in 


Assault Mora. 
Race 
Age White Non-White . 
16-29 .678_ 318 
30-59 —.206 —.302 
60+ — .686 .198 


By ignoring statistically significant interac- 
tion, Cohen et al. lose more than interesting 
results from their analysis: they fail to test ade- 
quately their propositions, which depend on 
the presence or absence'of direct partial ef- 
fects. A small main effect coefficient for vari- 
able A may occur even if. A has substantial 
effects at some or all levels of conditioning 
variable B. Thus, if A is involved in interac- 
tion, conclusions about the magnitude of its 
effect will have little validity if based only on 
main effect coefficients, as Haberman 
(1978:182} notes: “A simple interpretation of 
the hypothesis that 4 (main effects of variable 
A) are 0 is only possible if the MAP (Ab interac- 
tion effects) are 0”. (parentheses added; see 
also Fienberg 1977: 39). 

Unfortunately, in attempting to test propo- 
sitions 7 to 9 (pp. 518-20) Cohen et al. equate a 
test for a direct partial effect of a variable with 
the magnitude of its main effect. The fitted 
models make it clear that the only variables not _ 
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involved in interaction in their effects on vic- 
timization risk are race in the burglary model 
and proximity in all three models. So examin- 
ing main effects alone will allow a test of only a 
small part of proposition 9 (dealing with the 
race/burglary victimization relationship) and 
none of propositions 7 and 8. 

Perhaps Cohen et al.'s confusion is attebue. 


able to their attempt to test a formal theory by 


exploratory analysis. Their theory argues that 
income, race, and age have effects on lifestyle 
and proximity, but- their effects on victimiza- 
` tion are all mediated by lifestyle and proximity, 
with the exception of the effect of income'on 
` burglary and personal larceny (see the discus- 
sion pp. 509-11 and propositions 7--9 p. 513). If 
we match theory to analysis in path analytic 
terms, income, age, and race are exogenous 
variables, lifestyle and proximity are endoge- 
nous intervening variables, and there.are no di- 
rect paths from age or race to the dependent 
variable (victimization risk) in any of the three 
models or from income to victimization risk in 
the assault model. Fienberg (1977:93-94) dis- 
cusses the appropriate test if B intervenes be- 
tween variables A and C, with no direct effect 
from A to C. He states that if such a model is to 
be confirmed both A4° and AA®° should equal 
zero. Thus, both the main effect of A on C and 
any interactions involving the effect of A with 
other variables on C should be-nonsignificant. 

This is directly analogous to Cohen et al.'s 
' case. Take their proposition 7. If it is to be 
tested, the assault model can include no terms 
which bracket V with one or more of R, J, or A 
-or with any of these in combination with P or 
L. In fact, all these variables are bracketed 
with V in the final model; indeed we have al- 
ready shown that the effect of one of these— 
that of race on victimization risk—is quite sub- 
stantial, contrary to Cohen et al.’s claims 
(1981:518—19). More generally, in propositions 
7 and 9 the presence of terms that should, by 
their theory, have been excluded from the 
models, casts doubt on the conclusions drawn 
by Cohen et al. 

The informal approach Cohen et al. adopt in 
interpreting their findings involves them in a 
series of inconsistencies. For example, propo- 


sition 9 predicts that race will not have a direct ` 


partial effect on burglary victimization. It does, 
as whites have, for any age/income/lifestyle/ 
proximity combination, a lower victimization 
risk than nonwhites. Yet Cohen et al. 
(1981:519) dismiss this negative evidence as 
deriving from too small a main effect. Their 
regrettable failure to provide standard errors in 
Tables 3 and.4 makes it impossible to gauge the 
reasonableness of their decision to ignore evi- 
dence directly contrary to their predictions. 
But somehow a still smaller set of main effects 
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is acceptable when it is in the predicted 
direction—the hypothesis that proximity does — 
have a direct effect on victimization risk 
(1981:520) is accepted despite main effect 
coefficients in the personal larceny model 
whose absolute average value is less than those 
which led to the undesired effect of race on 
burglary being dismissed as inconsequential. 
There is an equally cavalier approach to the 
significance of interactions. Main effect coeffi- 
cients that seem to support a proposition or 
assumption are cited as sufficient confirmatory 
evidence; when an unpredicted main effect is 
encountered then Cohen et al. turn to the in 
teraction to rationalize the unexpected find- ` 


‘ings. The treatment of the effect of income on 


victimization risk can serve as an example. We . 
are informed that assumption 4 is supported as 
“income is directly related to victimization risk 
for both personal larceny and burglary” 
(Cohen et al., 1981:521). The evidence takes 
the form of “large” main effects of income. The 
main effect from age is also significant, but that 
is contrary to assumption 4, which Is rescued 
by reference to the interaction between income 
and ‘age, whereby the effects of income ‘are 
especially strong among those “sixty or older” 
(Cohen et al., 1981:521). However, Table 4 in 
the article makes clear that age and income 
also interact in explaining the other two forms 
of victimization risk. 

If we impose the criteria advocated by Fien- 
berg (1977) and Haberman (1978) to Cohen et 
al.’s published results, we conclude that most 
of their basic contentions are not confirmed. 
Inequality is not mediated in its effect on crime 
victimization by lifestyle and proximity. Spe- 
cifically, income and race have effects on all 
three forms of risk independent of both life- 
style and proximity. Age in its effects on vic- 
timization consistently interacts with lifestyle. 
These findings are incompatible with Cohen et 
al.’s propositions 7 and 9. Since Cohen et al. fail 
to test their assertions on the relationship of 
inequality to the mediating factors—the appro- 
priate models are nowhere fitted in the 


article—we cannot definitively assess their 


structure. But the evidence is unambiguous - 
that inequality does not depend on Cohen et- 
al.’s mediating factors in explaining victimiza- 
tion risk. 

The constraints of a “comment” lead us to 
concentrate on the three central propositions 
advanced by Cohen et al. Our main point is 
that those propositions were not. adequately 
tested due to a mistaken belief that the ‘‘par- 
tialling out” of an effect can be accomplished 
by examining the main effect for a variable 
even when it is involved in an interaction, The 
reader can reassess other specific findings 
claimed by Cohen et al. (1981:520—23) by ex- 
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„amining the. main effect coefficient’ taken to- 
gether with the interaction coefficients. 

If we attempt to make theoretical sense of - 
the correct results, however, there are still.ob- 
stacles. The objective of the theory i is to show 
the extent to which "risk factors” explain dif- 


ferences in the rates of victimization across the ` 


dimensions of income, race, and age. But the 
_ variables in which these risk factors are 

operationalized, lifestyle and proximity, com- 
bine crude indices of what they seek to mea- 
sure and a measure of the inequality they are 
purported to mediate. Lifestyle has seven 
categories, all of, which include a measure of 
employment status. Proximity also has seven 
possible values, all but one of which involve a 
measure of income. Employment status is as 
strong an indéx of inequality as race, income, 
or age, and though incomes in the proximity 


. measure refer to census tracts, the ‘risk fac- 


tor’ is again confounded with inequality: 

, Moreover, our ability to assess Cohen et al.’s 
theory i is not facilitated by the inclusion of age 

_ and income as nominal; rather than as ordered, 
variables.? 

“Cohen, Kluegel and Land (1981:523) con- 


clude with a claim that “our current efforts . 


have been encouraging and indicate that we are 

moving in the proper direction...” We dis- 
pute that claim: the discussion provided by 
Cohen et al. of their results is seriously mis- 
leading and the analysis, if interpreted cor- 
rectly, runs contrary to their theory. 
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2 A reader of an earlier version of this comment 
suggested two further reasons for rejecting Cohen et 
_ al.’s exploratory approach to theory tésting. First, 


Cohen et al. fail to consider the possibility of fitting . 


nonhierarchical models to their data. It is likely that 
such models: would be better tests of their theory 
insofar as they permit the concept of “synergism” 

(Bishop et al., 1975:38, 112-14). Second, no justifi- 


cation is offered for fitting separate models for each - 


type of victimization: unless they can plausibly argue 
that victimization risks for the three _Offenses are 
«independent of each other, assault ` and larceny . 
should be included in the same model. i 
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We find the tone and implications of the. Breen 


and Rottman comment offensive—replete as it 


` is-with belittling references to our article, con- 


tentious misrepresentations of what we said, 
and gratuitous insinuations about our theoreti- 


` cal and dafa-analytic skills. We shall, however, 


stick to the issues raised in their comment. 


According to Breen. and Rottman’s read- .. 


ing of our article we have ignored statistically 
significant interactions that refute our theory, 
and more generally we are guilty of cavalier 


interpretation of data-analysis results. These - 


are serious charges, but they are not true. For 
Breen and Rottman ignore important points we 
make-in our article and misrepresent the as- 
pects of our work they do attend to. 

Let us first consider, who is ignoring what? 
If we are guilty, it must be concluded that we 
do an especially thorough job. We use an ex- 
ploratory mode]-fitting procedure that i incorpo- 
rates tests for all possible interactions, because | 
in our words (p. 515), “it. may reveal facts (e.g.,, 

' higher-order interactions) for which our theory 


does not fully account, identifying directions-in ` 


which future theory construction and research 
may proceed.” Breen and Rottman criticize us 


for using ‘an exploratory approach, but these — 


are not the words of persons who intend to. 
deceive by selectively ignoring facts. We then’ 
proceed to “ignore” Statistically significant i in- 
~ teractions in three more ways: - 


1. We present effect coefficients (Table 4), 
for them. — 

2. We give a literal statistical si oN 
of what they mean (p. 520). 

3. We explicitly discuss the challenge these 
effects present to our theory (pp. ` 
521-22), introduced with the. words, “The 


*Direct all correspondence to: Lawrence E 
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clearest, seemingly disconfirmatory evi- 
dence against Propositions 7 and 9 . 


Breen and Rottman claim that we evaluate T 
merits of our theory on the basis of main ef- 


fects only, but no mention is made of points 2 


and 3 above. 

There is one point of common understanding 
of the interpretation of interaction effects that 
Breen and Rottman obliquely refer to. Interac- 
tion effects are subject to alternative interpre- 
tations that cannot be decided between or 
among on the basis of statistical consid- 
erations. This case involves choosing to inter- 


pret the significant three-way interactions as- 


meaning either (1) the effect of age on victimi- 
zation is specified by categories of lifestyle, 
income, and race, or (2) the effects of lifestyle, 
race, and income on criminal victimization are 
specified by categories of age. We have chosen 
the former and offered what we believe to be a 
plausible accounting for them consistent with 
our theory. Further, we explicitly note that our 
explanation is speculative and underscores the 
need for more refined measures of lifestyle di- 
- mensions if it is to be tested. ` 

One is free to choose the second of the above 
two interpretations, as Breen and Rottman 
have done without explicit acknowledgment 
that it is a choice between alternatives. ‘To 
illustrate their interpretation Breen and 
_ Rottman present Table 1 of the comment. On 
the basis of this table they conclude that prop- 
osition 9 is wrong, and that “whites have, for 


any age/income/lifestyle/proximity combina- | 


tion a lower victimization risk than non- 
whites.” But, even under their alternative in- 
terpretation, this conclusion is incorrect. First, 
the coefficients in Table 1 are constructed ac- 
cording to our interpretation not theirs. ‘They 
specify the partial effects of age within 
categories of race (with the mistaken addition 
of the main effect for race at each level of age). 
According to the interpretation Breen and 
Rottman give, the main effect for race should 
be added to the effect coefficients for each 
category of age in the three-way interaction of 
race x age x assault. The version of Table i 
they should have presented (and the same table 
for personal larceny) canbe seen in. our Table i. 
Contrary to their assertion, under their in- 
terpretation the, effect coefficients show that, 
controlling for the effects of income, lifestyle, 


and proximity: (1) young (16-29) whites run a ° 


somewhat higher risk of assault and larceny 


Victimization than nonwhites, (2) there is es- 


sentially no effect of race among persons of age 
30-59, and (3) nonwhites of ages 60+ have a 
higher risk of victimization of both types than 
corresponding whites. 

Apart from this mistake in interpretation, the 
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Table 1. Partial Effects of Race on Assault and Per- 
‘sonal Larceny Victimization by Age: 





Categories 
Assault ` Race o 
Age White Nonwhite 
16--29 .180 —~.180 
30-59 048 —~ 048 
60+ — 442 ; 442 
Personal Larceny Race 
Age i te Nonwhite 
16-29 158 — 158 
30-59 .078 — 078 . 
6+ —.210 210 . 


larger point remains that an alternative in- 
terpretation of these interactions is possible. 


s We found it significant that all the statistically 


significant, interactions involve age, and con- 
structed. an explanation supporting our in- 
terpretation. Breen and Rottman offer no such 
explanation in support of their interpretation. 

Concerning our cavalier style of interpreta- 
tion, Breen and Rottman present several com- 
ments about various aspects of our work that 
are difficult to respond to without writing 
lengthy interpretations of what we think they 
meant to say. Given the constraints of a reply , 
(which are even greater than those of a com- 
ment), we cannot do so. But we think it suffi- 
cient to say that their intent is to give the im- 
pression that we offer no qualifications about 
the meaning of our results, nor speak to the' 
limitations of the data and measures. 

Breen and Rottman also castigate us for en- 
gaging ina“. . . theory-building exercise that 
iS essentially a systematic statement of re- 
search findings .. .” Apparently, this charge. 
refers to the fact that the first six of the nine 


propositions derived in our theory -refer. to 


relationships in the bivariate distributions of 
victimization risk- for assault, burglary, and. 
personal larceny by income, race, and age. 
While we introduced empirical information on 
these bivariate distributions.as a motivational 
device early in our article, we take strong ex- 
ception to the claim of Breen and Rottman that 
our propositions pertaining to these distribu- 
tions are ‘‘... by definition confirmed ...” 
The simple fact is that none of these six 
bivariate relationships is directly incorporated 
into the definitions, assumptions, or principles 
of our theory. Not one of them could be con- 
firmed “by definition.” But each is deducible 
from the theory. Furthermore, not only is our 
theory consistent with (i.e., capable of ex- 
plaining) these known bivariate relationships, - 
but it also contains three implications (propo- 
sitions 7, 8, and 9) concerning direct partial 
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relationships which, -except for the cautions 


noted above and in our original article, are 
. consistent with the multivariate distributions 
exhibited by the National Crime Survey data. 
- Breen and Rottman’s characterization ,not- 
withstanding, our theory thus accomplishes 
exactly what a formal theory should achieve: it 
explains those ‘empirical relationships which 
are known and contains assertions about other 
relationships that should hold up empirically if 
the theory is valid. 

Finally, we address Breen and Rottman’s 
charge that our empirical results cannot, in any 
case, be accepted as an adequate test of our 


theory, because the operationalizations of our . 


lifestyle and proximity risk factors-‘*. . . both 
combine crude indices of what they seek to 
measure and a measure of the inequality they 
are purported to mediate.” While our opera- 
tional indices are not ideal, we believe that 
they are reasonably sensible, given the con- 
straints of the National Crime Survey data. 
Furthermore, concerning the specific charges 
of Breen and Rottman, we find their assertion 
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: that ' employme status is as strong an index 


of inequality as race, income, orage . . .” to be 
sociologically naive. Once the. effects of race, 
income, and age are controlled, employment 
status has more to do with lifestyle than in- 
equality. Similarly, to assert „that using -our 
census tract income levels to define proximity 
categories confounds the proximity risk factor | 
with the income inequality dimension is com- 
parable to the assertion that the use of the 
Duncan SEI scale for occupations in status 
attainment models confounds the occupation 
and education variables because both are in- 
cluded (at the occupational level) in the SEI 
and at the mdividual level (in the parental and 
offspring statuses). We believe that this con- 
founding charge should be considered about as 
serious in our analyses as the corresponding 
charge i is in status attainment research, which 
is to say “not very.’ 

We conclude that the Breen and Rottman 
comment does not seriously challenge the ve- 
racity of the theory and analyses presented in 
our article. 
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Reviews current. techniques and explores 
new mathematical and statistical founda- 
tions’for equating tests as well as their piae: 
tical consequences. 

1982, 384 pp., $46.00 

ISBN: 0-1 52520-9 


PAST AND PRESENT 


IN MIDDLE LIFE 


Edited by DOROTHY H. EICHORN, 
JOHN A. CLAUSEN, NORMA HAAN, 
MARJORIE P HONZIK, and 

AU H. MUSSEN 


. Probably the most important ... con- 
Sate to adult social and personality. 
psychology of the last three decades 
CON TEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 


1982, 520 pp., $34.00 ` 
ISBN: 0- 33680-1 


THE EFFECTS OF 


PUNISHMENT ON 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR ` 


Edited by SAUL AXELROD and 
JACK APSCHE 


Explores the controversial subject of pun- 


' igshment as an agent for behavioral change. 


1982, Perre re cra 
ISBN: 0-12-068740- 


Send payment with order and save postage and . 
handling. Prices are in U.S. dollars and are sub- 
fect to change without notice. 
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Sociology 


Richard T. Schaefer, 
Western Illinois University 
- 1983, 640 pages ftent.) (0-07-055065-4) 

This new Introductory text ls designed to sien atu: 
‘dents’ critical thinking skills and to show them the rele- 
vance of sociology. It does this by Integrating major con- 
cepts and theories with vivid, contemporary examples. 


. Special features include: 


E current research, Including data from the 1982 Generali 
Social Survey 

ll-examples that get students thinking like sociologists as 
they evaluate human interactions and institutions . 

W designated social policy sections linking chapter mate- 
rial to current issues like national health Insurance, unem- 
ployment, immigration, and abortion, and 

W boxed Inserts directly tled to basic themes and issues 
of the chapters 


Outstanding supplements. vdd by the 
author, Richard T. Schaefer, and Robert P. Lamm: 
E Students’ Guide With Readings Including exercises tled 
to social policy sections, supplemental readings, 
true/false, multiple choice, and fill-in questions, and sum- 
mary tables. (0-07-055066-2) 

E instructor's Resource Manual including lecture topics, 
summaries of research studies, alternative policy issues, ` 
student paper topics, and simulation games. 
(0-07-055067-0) 

@ Test Bank providing over 1200 questions and two final 

_ exams (0-07-055068-9). The Test Bank is adaptable to Ex- 
aminer, a computer-generated testing system also — 
available from McGraw-Hill. 

E Sociology Update-—newsletter available twice yearly to 
adopters, updating text data and tables and otiering the 
latest social science findings. 

E McGraw- Hil /CRM Films avallable free to adopters. 


COLLEGE DIVISION 
- 1221 Avenue of the Americas, 
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Social Problems 


James M. Henslin, Southem - _ 


IHInols University 


- Donald Light, Jt, Rutgers 


University 


` 1983, 656 tent. 
ooroarasaa 
instructor's Manual (0-07-037838-X) 
Study Guide and Workbook 
(0-07-037839-8) 
Test Bank (0-07-037841-X) 


Social Problems in 
Modem America, 


- Third Edition 
Elbert W. Stewart, 


1983, 416 sages (tent.) 
(0-07-061427 7) 


, instructor's Manual 1(0-07-06' 426-8) 


: Social Stratification and 


Ineq quality: Class Conflict In 
the United States 


Haroid R. Kerbdo, Caltfornia 
Polytechnic State University 
1983, 576 pages (tent.) 
(0-07-0341 76-1) 


introduction to Social 


Statistics 


Norman A. Kurtz, 
seal University 


983, 416 t: 
(0-070 035676) eo 


` instructor's vue (0-07-035677-7)} 


w-Hill Book Company 
ew York, N.Y. 10020 . 


A first-rate 
solution 


for social problems 
courses. 





Social Problems in American Society 
Melvin L. DeFleur, University of Miami 

About 640 pagés ¢ cloth è Study Guide 

Instructor’s Manual e Test Bank 

Just published aa 


Melvin DeFleur and twenty experts TA ETE A ah 
the most significant contemporary social problems that 
confront our nation. These range from traditional troubles 
such as crime and delinquency and drugs to more recent 
~ concerns such as corporate crime, the environment, 
energy, and mass communication. 

Each chapter is developed within a common outline. 
that defines the problem and its historical foundations, 
describes its causes, and discusses possible solutions and 
prospects for the future. 

A special appendix covers techniques and strategies for 
completing the types of writing assignments commonly 
used in social problems courses. And accompanying the 
text are a Study Guide with a special section on study 
skills, including effective reading strategies, an 
MAU AEON S Mannal; and a Test Bank | 


A 


For adoption ondio request an examination copy T your regional 
Houghton Mifflin office. 


| & Houghton Mifflin 


T Midway Rd., Dallas, TX 75234 
1900 So. Batavia Ave., Geneva, IL 60134 
Pennington-Hopewell Rd., Hopewell, NJ 08525 
777 California Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94304 
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Juvenile Misconduct 


and Delinquency 

William R. Arnold 

University of Kansas 

Terrance M. Brungardt 

Saint Mary College 

About 512 pages paper e’Instructor’s 
Manual with Tests « Just published: 


Integrating their text around control 
theory, Arnold and Brungardt provide a 
strong, consistent theoretical base for 
their i in- depth analysis of delinquency 


and juvenile justice. Other theories are | 


identified and explained. 

Numerous case studies and data 
acquired firsthand from delinquents 
illustrate key points and provide the 
most accurate picture of misconduct 
available. Chapter outlines and sum- 
maries, key terms, and study questions 
plus activity and research suggestions 
promote learning. 


Deviant Behavior 


Second Edition 

Alex Thio, Ohio University . 
About 515 pages e cloth e Instructor's 
Manual with Tests e Just published 


Thio’s respected text presents 
comprehensive, integrated coverage of 
deviance. Discussing many different 

_ theories, the Second Edition addresses 
the most recent trends, such as Marxist 
perspectives on deviance. New chapters 


-= cover organized crime, white-collar 


crime, and governmental crime. | 

Simple, straightforward writing and 
provocative examples make Thio's.text 
accessible and interesting to students, 
while chapter outlines and summaries 
aid study. 


Marriage and the Family 


‘Diane I. Levande 
Michigan State University 


Joanne B. Koch 

Lewis Z. Koch 

About 496 pages e paper e Study Guide 
Instructor's Manual with Tests 

Just published ` 


Levande, Koch, and Koch encourage 
practical application of theory to 
students’ current and future life 
choices. Especially effective is their use 
of a developmental framework that . 
shows students how the ever-changing ~ 
individual interacts with the dynamics 
of marriage and family cycles. 

_ The text presents an integrated view 


`of the family life-cycle concept, 


drawing from the findings of sociology, 
psychology, anthropology, biology, 
history, and economics. Inclusion of 
up-to-date research sheds light on 
topics such as effects of divorce, 
changing role of women, and parent- 
child tnteraction. 

Original playlets introduce each 
chapter, setting the stage for the 
content, its analysis and. application. 


VI’ 


‘Marriage and Family Life 
Eric Golanty, College of New Rochelle . 
_ Barbara B. ‘Harris 
Foreword by Marvin B. Sussman 
University of Delaware >- - 

505 pages e cloth e Instructor's — 
Manual e 1982 


Golanty and Harris's functional 
introduction. covers all the topics 
necessary for a complete course. 
Practical in orientation, the text offers 
material students will be’ able to apply 
to their own life situations. Truly 

- contemporary in outlook, the text 
stresses concerns and issues of keen 
interest to today’s students—topics 
such as the changing roles of mėn and 
women, nonmarital living together, two 
worker couples, marriage and sex in 
the later years. 

The authors support their clear 
explanations with the latest research 
findings. And each chapter contains an 

original case study that shows the 
relation of research to daily life. ` 

Lively, journalistic style, chapter 
outlines and summaries, and boxed 
inserts further promote student interest 
‘and understanding. 


The Family, Society, 
and the Individual | 
Fifth Edition 


William M. Kephart . 

University of Pennsylvania 
574 pages e cloth ». Instructor's , 
Manual e 1981 . 


In response to the latest issués, 
societal change, and student needs, 
‘Kephart has aa revised his 
popular text. 

New topical coverage includes a full 
chapter on aging plus sections on 
current concerns of major interest to 
students, such as role and personality, 
_employed wives, and cohabitation. 


End-of-chapter questions help 
students review the material, and an 
eye-catching new look makes the text 
even easier to read. ` 


The Family: 
A Sociological 


Interpretation 


Third Edition 

Bert N. Adams 

University of Wisconsin-Madison 
450 pages » cloth e Instructor's 
Manual e 1980 


Adams's cJassic theoretical text deals 
with the past, present, and future of the 
American family within a cross-cultural 
framework. 

Retaining the concise, readable ` 
coverage of previous ‘editions, the up- 
to-date revision features new material 
on fertility, marital communication and 
satisfaction, reconstituted families, the 
Soviet family, and exchange.and 
systems theory. 


For adoption consideration, request examination 
i from your regional Houghton Mifflin office. 


4X, Houghton Mifflin 


 13400-Midway Rd., Dallas, TX 75234 


1900 So. Batavia Ave., Geneva, IL 60134 


Pennington- Hopewell Rd., Hopewell, NJ 08525 


777 California Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94304 
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oriminelogy: 
Crime and Criminality. 


Third Edition. 


Martin R. Haskell 


-Lewis Yablonsky, California State 
- University, Northridge 


‘About 560 pages * paper e nsteucier S 
_ Manual with-Tests è Just published ` 


` Presenting an accurate, balanced view 


of the camplete range of crime in 


' American society, Haskell and 


+ 
~ 


Yablonsky's new edition broadens 


coverage of upper-class crime. Discus- 


~ sion of political crime includes exten- 


sive analysis of the ABSCAM cases. 
Also provided are a new chapter on | 
computer crime, recent cases on 
corporate crime, and new information 
on the Mafia. | 

The most recent research and 
theories are incorporated into the text's 
in-depth analysis of the nature and 
causes of crime. And descriptions of 


criminal personalities feature contem- _ 


porary cases. Expanded coverage of 


‘sex offerises fully presents the feminist 
* perspective, while an entire ehapier 


now covers female crime. E 


Also by Haskell and -Yablonsky 
Juvenile Delinquency 


Third Edition 


543 pages e paper e Instructors 
Manual e 1982 _ l 


The Third Edition of this popular text 
provides up-to-date material on the 
juvenile court system, influences of the 
family and the educational system on 
delinquency, and changes, in patterns 
of drug use. , 

Also: included is expanded coverage 
of diversion and restitution programs, 
status offenses, female offenders, and: 
the feminist viewpoint on delinquency. 


Crime and Delinquency 
Third Edition 


-780 pages e cloth « Instructor's 


Manual e 1978 


‘Crime and Delinquency offers a broad- 


based analysis of both criminology and 


_. juvenile delinquency. Special features 
of the Third Edition include two new life- 


style analyses: the pimp and the hustler, 


- expanded coverage of the police role in 
juvenile delinquency, and more detailed _ 


treatment of police problems. 


For adoption consideration, request examination 
copies from your regional’ Houghton Mifflin office. 


4, Houghton Mifflin. 


13400 Midway Rd., Dallas, TX 75234 

1900 So. Batavia Ave., Geneva, IL 60134 

Pennington-Hopewell Rd., Hopewell, NJ 08525 
777 California Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94304 ' 
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a Forthcoming | 
© T Spring 1983 


SOCIOLOGY: Contemporary Readings 
Edited by John Stimson, William Paterson College; 
and Ardyth Stimson, Kean College i 


Designed for introductory courses this text can be used as either a ` 
reader or a text. The chapters. follow a traditional outline and each is 
introduced by a description of all relevant concepts, and an explanation 
of the reasons for each selection. These. introductions are deliberately 
longer than js currently usual. 

The concepts were selected after a complete Santen of existing texts. 
Every effort has been made to use a jargonless prose. These intro- 
ductions can, however, be selectively assigned, or even ignored, because 
the readings were selected so that they each make their own point. All 
major sociological orientations are represented and their Sinopec emis i 
are illustrated by a reading in each section. 


Feb. 1983/c.400 pages (2 cols.)/c.$12.50 


| UNDERSTANDING DEVIANCE | 
i AND CONTROL: l 
Theory, Research and Social atid pi 
By Craig B. Little, SUNY at Cortland 


The thrust of this new text lies in relating theories and research in 
deviant behavior to the social policies aimed at control 
The book contains a careful integration ‘of theory and research 
concerning major types of deviance and provides a framework for ` 
: making connections between theory, research, and social policy. Dis- 
cussions of social control and social policy occur at appropriate points in 
ae chapter and these i issues receive special attention in the eepeucig 
cnapter. 


| Feb. 1983/c.256 pages/c $10.95 paper 


F. E. PEACOCK PUBLISHERS, INC./ITASCA, IL 60143 





. The text that shaped the introductory course—_ 
now In anew edition for todays student. 


Broom, Selznick & Darroch 
SOCIOLOGY 


A Text with Adapted Readings 
Seventh Edition 


The all-time best-selling introductory text is now available in a new 
edition, extensively revised and updated to reflect recent topics, ré- 
search, and trends in sociology. With new co-author Dorothy Broom 
Darroch, Leonard Broom and Phillip Selznick have redeveloped every 
chapter of their classic text, without sacrificing any of the integrity 

and clear-sighted scholarship for which previous editions are noted. 
Sociology majors and non-majors alike will benefit from the broad, 
well-organized coverage...the eclectic approach and objective presen- 
tation...the strong institutional focus...and the comparative analysis... 
all brought up to date for a new generation of students. 


Special features,of the seventh edition: ` 


` @ New chapters on aging and the life cycle, sex roles, deviance and 
diversity, and sociological methods 


è 34 adapted readings—11 new, others significantly oe ee illus- 
trate the sociology process 


è a full-color format, including charts and graphs, to enhance student 
understanding 


è chapter summaries, lists of key terms, highlight boxes for major 
issues, and a comprehensive glossary 


1981. 622 pages. Instructor's Resource Manual. Study Guide. 
Test Bank available on ACCESS. 


To request examination copies, write to Suite 3D, Harper & Row, 10 East 53d | 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. Please include course title, enrollment, and present text. 
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JANET LEVER 


“Soccer Madness is more than a sports book: it is a fascinating study 
of people, culture, and politics—with its ultimate insights being about 
us, tenants of the Sports Age.’’—Rick Telander, associate writer for 
Sports Illustrated 


Janet Lever has interviewed soccer players, coaches, officials, and 
more than 200 fans in Brazil in an exploration of the complex role of 
sports in modern society. Her study shows that sport at once gives 
. dramatic expression to tensions between groups and affirms the 
solidarity of the encompassing society. Lever's findings overturn many 
- common assumptions and serve to redefine the cultural significance of 
` sport, while her engaging narrative captures the excitement and 
intense feeling experienced by fans throughout the world. - 

. Cloth $17.50 232 pages Illus. .` 
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Social Welfare... Theory... 
Marriage and Family... 
Minority Relations... | 
Medical Sociology... 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 

George Ritzer, University of Maryland ` 

Alfred A. Knopf / PEREMDET 1982 / 512 pages hardbound / 

- Order Code: 32516 

CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 

George Ritzer, University of Maryland 

Alfred A. Knopf / December | 982 / 320 pages paperbound / 

Order Code: 32816 - . 

MARRIAGE AND FAMILY TODAY 

Third Edition 

Keith Melville 

‘Random House / January 1983 / 512 pages hardbound . yo 

Order Code: 33002 

AMERICAN MINORITY RELATIONS 

Fourth Edition i 

James W. Vander Zanden, Ohio State University 

Alfred A. Knopf / August 1982 / 472 pages hardbound / 

Order Code: 32954 

MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY: Patients, Providers, » 
and Policies 

Emily Mumford, University of Colorado 

Random House / February 1983 / 576 pages hardbound / 

Order Code: 32217 

SOCIAL WELFARE IN WESTERN SOCIETY - 

Gerald Handel, The City University of New York 


Random House / 1981 / 345 pages hardbound / 
ws 


Order Code: 32213 
RANDOM HOUSE ALFRED A. KNOPF 


AIT 


A respected name in sociology brings 





-A‘dynamic 
new text for 
the introductory 


COUTSE... 


| SOCIOLOGY 
An Introduction | 


J. Ross Eshleman 


_ Wayne State University 


' Barbara G. Cashion - 


Georgetown University. 


Cloth/c. 624 pages 
_ Now available for examination 


\ 

with Studeht Study Guide 

by Joseph Yenerall 

(Duquesne University); 
Instructor’s Manual by David Alcorn 
(Angelo State University); and 
Test Bank (with 2000 items, also available. 
on computer tape) prepared by the authors ° 


-you texts that work for 1983.. 






reed NN ESCM ILI Sy 
il IY oi a 


` This new introduction to sociology not 


only presents balanced and complete 
coverage of classic and contemporary 
research and theory; it also answers 

the needs of today’s students by in- 
cluding a. wealth of examples from 

ev y life. Moreover, Eshleman and ` 
Cashion have included a unique 3 
chapter-ending feature, “Sociologists - 

at Work.” which offers profiles of soci- 
ologists in careers outside academia. 

- An extensive appendix geared directly -- 
to the student describes sourcesof =~ 


_ information for careers iri sociology. 


Part-ending readings.are a strong sup- 
plement to textual description. . ° 
Sociology: An Introductionis - 
lavishly illustrated in four colors, with 
part-opéning artwork commissioned. 
for this book. > 
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COMILEGIE IDINVISTON 
` LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beaccn Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02106 











AY Gee ~ The Intimate En t : 
_ New editions Exploring a ge and the Family 
` Thi itio 
of a popular text tenes: Skolnick 


l l University of California, Berkeley 
and reader ON the new edition of this highly respected 
text again brings solid scholarship and a 


marriage and ‘contemporary perspective to the discus- 


sion of y relationships. In nse to. 

r user feedback, this revision includes new ` 

the family. s.o oe e of divorce, family violence, single 
; ood, and mate- -spouse selection. 


aie 448 pages‘with Instructor’s Manual 
` Now available for examination 


Family in Transition 

Fourth Edition 

edited by. Arlene S. Skolnick 

and Jerome H. Skolnick, 

University of California, Berkeley 
Thorough revision of this extremely suc- 
cessful reader draws articles from popu- ` 
lar sources as well as scholarly works to -` 
‘examine changes in the family over the 
last decade. More than 40% of the articles 
are new to this edition. 

Paper/c. 608 with Test Bank — 

Now availabie for examination 


Law and Society 
New perspectives Sociological Perspectives on 
Law 
on the sociology im oo 
University of Minnesota 
of law. ee with contributions by Pat Taudendale 
and Barry Feld 
_Foreword by John Kaplan 
This new text analyzes recent studies of 
the origin of laws, legal procedure, and . 
legal sanctions within the context of the 
seminal contributions of three theorists — 


Marx, Weber, and Durkheim. 


Clothe. 320 pages 
- .Now available for examination 
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COLLEGE 


34 Beacon Street; Boston, Massachusett 


New additions to 

the Little, Brown 
= -Series on - 

Gerontology... 


DIVISION 
BROWN AND COMPANY 


$ 02106 — 


Shades of Gray 

Old. Age, American Values, and 
Federal Policies Since 1920 ` 
W. Andrew Achenbaum ` 
cloth/c. 224 

Now availabie for examination 


Applied Research in Agin 
Jan b. Sinnott, Charles S. ; 
Marilyn R. Block, Solomon G. 
Jacobson, and Stephen Collesano 
cloth/c. 224 pages 

Now available for examination 


| Counseling and Therapy 


Also available in 
the series... 


with Older Adults 
Martha Storandt 

cloth/c. 124 pages l 

Now available for examination 


A 

The Ethnic Factor 
Donald E. Gelfand _ 
cloth/113 pages/1982 


Old People as People 

Social and Cultural Influences 
on Aging and Old Age 

Jennie Keith 

cloth/144 pages/ 1982 


Long-Term Care 
An Approach to Serving the. 


. Frail Elderly 


XV 


Theodore H. Koff _ 
cloth/160 pages/1982 `, 


.. and ask us aboni our other titles 
in the field. 
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© The Latest Sociological Research 


Bilingual Education 

A Reappraisal of Federal Policy 
edited by Keith A. Baker and Adriana A. 

de Kanter, Department of Education ~ 
Offers new estimates of the value of 
immersion programs, of the number of 
students needing special instruction, and of 
the role of poverty in student performance. 
272pp. ` ISBN 0-669-05885-8 $21.95 


Tomorrow's Workers 

edited by Michael E. Borus, 

The Ohio State University 

‘Examines the results of a detailed survey of 

13,000 young people to provide a compre- 

hensive description of the youth labor market 

in the U.S. 
208pp. 


ISBN 0-669-06090-9 $25.95 


Strategies for Effective Desegregation : 
Lessons from Research ` 


Controlling the Offender 
inthe Community ` 
Reforming the Community- - 
Supervision FuncHon 

Todd R. Clear, Rutgers University, and , 
Vincent O'Leary, State University of 

New York at Albany 

Proposes a systematic model for operating ` 
community supervision agencies. 
208pp. ` ISBN 0-669-04633-7 


Criminal Corrections: Ideals and Realities 
edited by Jameson W. Doig, Princeton 
University 

A Policy Studies Organization Book 


$29.95 


’ Explores the issues confronting. policymakers 


and administrators in corrections, including 
the role of the courts, juvenile justice, and 
prison conditions.. 


240pp.. ISBN 0-6€9-05467-4 $25.95 


Wills D. Hawley, Robert L. Crain, Christine H. Rossell, Mark A. Smylie, Ricardo R. 
Fernández, Janet W. Schofield, Rachel Tompkins, Willlam T. Trent, and Marilyn S. Zlotnik 
Examines the effects of desegregation on students and communities, and identifies ways to 


increase its effectiveness. 


224pp. 
Also available in janer: 





Failed Multinational Ventures 

The Political Economy of International 
Divestments 

Leon Grunberg, University of Puget Sound ` 
“Provides a level of empirical detail that is 
often lacking in other, more speculative, 
works on the subject. Sociologists interested 
in the issues of plant closures in the United 
States should find the book particularly 


interesting as a comparative counterpoint to . 


the U.S, experience.” — Contemporary 
Sociology — 
192pp. ISBN 0-669-04032-0 $25.95 


—_ 


a at ton, M et 02173 ' 
(212) 924-5460 


mki (617) 
Call EEPE number 
800 426-8071 


ISBN 0-669-05722-3 
ISBN 0-669-06376-2 


ei 95 
_ $13.95 


U.S. Immigration and Refugee Policy 
Global and Domestic Issues 

edited by Mary M. Kritz, 

The Rockefeller Foundation 


_ Foreword by Victor H. Palmieri 


Topics include internaHonal labor migration, 
strategies of response to refugee movements, 
European and Caribbean migration, and 
ramifications for the'U.S. 


448pp. ISBN 0-669-05543-3 $23.95 


_ Case Management and the Elderly 


A Handbook for Planning and 
Administering Programs 

Raymond M. Steinberg and Genevieve W. 
Carter, Andrus Gerontology Center, 
University of Southern California 
Comprehensive coverage of the many: 


‘ components of a multidisciplinary case- 


management program, including guidelines 
for policy, administration, and practice. 
224pp. ISBN 0-669-06089-5 ` 


1 
? 


$25.95 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE SOFTWARE FOR SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 


by Soclal Scientists from Abt Associates Inc: for economics, political sclence, psychology, 
sociology, and statistics researchers, teachers and students using Apple II 


e Data Communications: Connecting an Apple II Computer With Mainframe, 
Minicomputers, and Other Micros for Data Transfer, Data Interchange Formatting. (DIF) 
for VISICALC/VISITREND, Electronic Mall, and Remote PRENON of Apple I! Compren 
at 300/1200 Baud 

Datas Trans, $100, by Mingche LI, Ph.D. 

“A very complete ‘smart terminal’ package. Its features are comprehensive and compare with 
terminal packages costing much more (VisiTerm, for example). Very easy to use, very ‘user 
friendly.’ | was able to get the package up and running, and to use most of the features, before 
| read the documentation. | am favorably im mpressed with the software. It is of the quality | have 
` come to expect from Abt Associates inc.” —Theron K. Fuller, Ph.D., President, NOVAPPLE 


e Prescheduled Access Available On-line and Batch to Sodal Sdence Research Data 
Bases, With Documentation Avaliable: Rural and Urban Universes With Demographics, ,Ethnid- 
ty, Income & Location; National Planning Data; Census of Governments With Finances, Revenues, 
Taxes for Munidpal and State Governments, NCES Public Schools and Libraries Universe; HRA Area 
Resource Files on Health Care Costs, Utilization and Facilities; National HANES | and Il, Health & 
Nutdtion Examination Survey; and National Food Consumption Survey Data Base (individual por- 
tions); EPA Wastewater Needs Survey; DOT Road Usage (Federal/State/County); FAA Alrport Data, 
National Jails‘Census, U.5. Power Plant Facilities (GURF), etc. 


+ Research Sample Size Determination . 
SampleCalc, $60 by Richard B. Anderson, Ed.D. 
“Important concepts of error tolerance and statisticai ee are explained, enabling the 
user to develop a feel for the interaction of the figures and the determination of proper sample 
size” —Softalk, September 1982. 

“1 use it [SampleCaic] with my graduate students in evaluation methods and ney all find it 
extraordinarily useful.” — Prof. Richard J. Light, Harvard University 


è- International Political, Economic, and Military Conflict Resolution Simulations 


Global Market Wars, War-and-o-Half Loatstics Game, Falkland Islands Game, NATO/PACT, $35 
each, by Peter 5. Miller, Clark C. Abt, Ph. bert L. Goodrich, Ph.D. 


e Financial and Retirement Planning 

Retirement Planner, $85, by Willam Hamilton, Ph.D. 

“This simple forecasting model for retirement planning trom the think tank, Abt, will help clear 
some of the fog away for the average person. The model handles all the complex calculations, 
‘figuring out what happens to all those variables over the length of time between now and the 
time you would like to retire. The designer has included the saving grace of “what if” in his 
design, so if you don’t like what the crystal ball shows you for your future, you can make 
changes.” —Softalk 

IRA Assessor, $25, by Frank Smith 
“Abt has come up with another one of their minimodels that will help anyone decide what an 
IRA could do for them In their particular circumstances. A very handy utility to assist you 
through the economic jungle of retirement options.” —Scftalk 
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Two Invitations to Our Users 


$ 1,000 prize for the largest number of good research applications and practical uses 


for any of the above software, illustrated by printed-out examples. $2,000 advance 
on royaltles of 15% for the most useful social science research software program on 
a microcomputer disc for Apple Il or IBM PC (submitted before May 1, 1983). 





Write to: Dr. Mingche Li, Director, Abt Microcomputer Software Division, 
Abt Associates Inc., 55 Wheeler Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 or telephone 617/492- 7100 
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Order direct for fastest results «© Write or call (2 


CHARLES C THOMAS e° PUBLISHER ~ 


New! BLACK ALCOHOLISM: Toward a 
Comprehensive Understanding edited by 
Thomas D. Watts and Roosevelt Wright, Jr. 
The complex, multifaceted problem of alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism among American blacks 
is examined in this rich collection of articles. 
The contributors cover the etiology, in- 
cidence, and nature of the problem; describe 
effective and ineffective treatment methods; 
focus on preventive measures; and discuss 
policy issues. Mar. ‘83, about $26.75 


New! THE MORAL JUSTIFICATION OF 
SUICIDE by Jerry Jacobs. Novel for its concern 
with conscious/rational/moral elements rather 
than the opposites, this book provides a socio- 
logical view of the traditionally psychological! do- 
main of suicide. Chapters discuss the individuals 
need for moral justifications; provide a phenom- 
enological look at suicide; explain how sulcidal 
ideation and manic depression may extend the 
life of the suicidal person; discuss adolescent 
suicide; and summarize these of suicide 
and relate them to each other. 62, $12.75 


New! THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN: 
Legal and Psychological Perspectives edited 
by James S. Henning. Contributors discuss 
children’s rights through identification and ex- 
amination of children’s problems, and they 
describe effective methods of implementing 
direct services to children and their families. 
Among the many areas covered are diagnosis 
and treatment of child abuse, child custody 
determination, and needs of educationally 
handicapped. and chronically ill children. 82, 
$26.75 


New! MAN IN THE HEAT, HIGH ALTI- 
TUDE, AND SOCIETY by Jean Hiernaux. By 
analyzing man’s responses to heat, high 
altitude, nutrition, and social change, the 
author of this book illuminates the biological 
and cultural dimensions of human ecology. 
He shows how environmental diversity and 
change are reflected in the total set of the 
population’s attributes, and he charts the net- 
work of interaction among these environmen- 
tal elements. 62, $23.75 


New! THE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 
OF LONG LIFE by Holger R. Stub. The social 
psychological and sociological aspects of in- 
creased life expectancy are the focus of this 
unique, new book. Initial discussions cover ` 
the improvements in the condition of human 
life since 1900. The author then examines the 


‘way in which human perceptions of -the 


chronology of life and death have changed, 
and he explores long life in relation to the in- 
dividual, society, family, education, class and 
status, work, retirement, and economics. 82, 
$16.75 


New! TERRORISM, INTERNATIONAL 
CRIME, AND ARMS CONTROL by Leonard J. 
Hippchen and Yong S. Yim. An international . 
perspective of the interrelated problems of ter- 
rorism, international crime, and arms control 
is presented in this unique text. Examined are 
patterns and causes of international crime and 
social unrest; political, social, and psychologi- 
cal aspects of terrorism and terrorist activities; 
and responses to crime. 62, $29.75 


New! CRITICAL ISSUES IN AMERICAN 
PSYCHIATRY AND THE LAW edited by 
Richard Rosner. The papers presented in this 
text cover a wide range of issues and concerns 
in the field and are organized into sections ex- 
amining legal activism and its impact on psy- 
chiatric practice and social structures; the ex- 
pert witness; family law, domestic relations, 
and forensic psychiatry; and psychiatric treat- 
ment and the law. 82, $34.75 


MEDICINAL PLANTS AND HOME 
REMEDIES OF APPALACHIA by Judith L. 
Bolyard. Based on original research into the 
oral history and folkloric traditions of Ap- 
palachia, this book documents an isolated 


. culture’s use of native and naturalized plants 


as medicine. The book not only records and 
preserves a significant part of the medicinal 
folklore of this region, it compares and con- 


“trasts Appalachian medicinal culture to others, 


including various tribes of American Indians 
and residents of narthern Georgia and South 
Carolina. 61, $18.50 


Postage paid on MasterCard, Visa & prepaid orders 


17) 789-8980 ¢ Books sent on approval! 
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New! ALCOHOL, DRUG ABUSE AND 
AGGRESSION edited by Edward Gottheil, 
Keith A. Druley, Thomas E. Skoloda and 
Howard M. Waxman. Leading experts from 
various disciplines: provide a comprehensive 
overview of the relationship between addic- 
tion and aggression. Sociocultural, biological, 
and psychological perspectives are presented, 
and such topics as alcohol use and expressive 
interpersonal violence, family violence, heroin 
addicts as lifetime criminals, and aggression in 
the illegal drug market are discussed. Apr. 83, 
about $34.50. - 


New! POLICE WORK WITH JUVE- 
NILES AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


JUVENILE JUSTICE (6th Ed.) by John P. Ken- 


ney, Dan G. Pursuit, Donald E. Fuller and 
Robert F. Barry. A broader scope and sweep- 
ing revisions highlight this Sixth Edition. Re- 
cent developments in juvenile crime, societal 
responses, child abusé, and investigative tech- 
niques are brought into the compass of the 
text. Labeling theory, police discretion, and 
forensic hypnosis are discussed for the first 
time. ‘82, $14.75 


New! RESPONSIBILITY FOR DE- 


VALUED PERSONS: Ethical Interactions Be-. 


_ tween Society, the Family, and the Retarded 
“edited by Stanley Hauerwas. Contributors 
confront difficult ethical issues concerning the 
responsibility for mentally retarded persons. 
Among the problems explored are parental 
roles, professionals’ obligations, 
responsibilities, and the prevention of retarda- 
tion. ‘82, $14.75 


FAITH HEALING: The Religious Experience 
as a Therapeutic Process by Ailon Shiloh. In 
an objective but sympathetic manner, the 
author of this text conveys.the circumstances 
surrounding faith healing occurrences, the 
methods by which faith healing functions, and 
the types of persons for whom it is likely to be 


effective. The information is related in forty - 


_ short, anecdotal chapters that collectively in- 
terpret the elements and dynamics of faith 
healing. 67, $16.75 


society's . 


New! INCESTUOUS FAMILIES by 
George Thorman. Professionals and others 
concerned with the subject will appreciate this 
overview of the nature, extent, and effects of 
incest. Using personal accounts of incest vic- 
tims, the author presents a vivid picture of 


how incest develops and describes the trauma 


involved in an incestuous experience. Case 
studies delineate effective methods of in- 
tervention, and measures that can be taken to 
reduce the incidence of incest are explored. 
May 83, about $25.50 


New! THE CRIME AND THE CONSE- 
QUENCES OF RAPE by Charles W. Dean and 


‘Mary deBruyn-Kops. A current, accurate 


overview of the crime and the consequences 
of rape is presented in this book. The authors 
discuss legal aspects of the crime of rape, 
myths and misconceptions, types of rape and 
rapists, and victimology in rape; delineate 
police, hospital, and court procedures; 
describe victim compensation, reparation and 
support systems; and consider rape preven- 
tion. ‘82, clath-$17.50, paper-$12.75 


BUSING AND DESEGREGATION: The Real 
Truth by Edward J. Hayes. This monograph 
examines the basic problem of desegregation; 
analyzes the “white flight” phenomenon; re- 
ports data on the effect of busing on academic 
achievement levels; describes the impact of 
busing on academic performance, school at- 
tendance,- racial attitudes, and social interac- 
tion; and provides suggestions for handling 
student problems and needs arising from 
desegregation and busing. 81, $19.75 


RACE AND EDUCATION: The Unending 
Controversy by Laurence R. Marcus and Ben- 
jamin D. Stickney. The struggle of black 
Americans to gain equal educational: oppor- 
tunity and the relationship between race and. 
education are examined in this text. A history — 
of black efforts to gain access to high quality 
education, federal policy initiatives to improve 
academic achievement levels of minority 


‘students, and experiences of blacks in higher 


education are detailed. 617, $79.50 


Catalog sent on request 


r 


2600 S. First Street ° Springfield ¢ Illinois © 62717 
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CAMBRIDGE 


Beyond Sixty-Five 

The Dilemma of Old Age in America’s Past 

Carole Haber 

An investigation of the changing roles and perceptions of old age in nine- 
teenth-century America snowing how the nation’s social and economic 
transformation affected the condition of the aged by altering beliefs about 
their abilities and needs. The ideas and measures of this period still shape 
the way we view the elderly in America today. | $19.95 


Work and Politics . 
The Division of Labor in Industry 
Charles F Sabel 


Professor Sabel develops an historical and comparative sociology of work- | 
place relations and challenges many prevailing theories. While explorin 
divisions within the labor force, he sets out à striking delineation of differ- 
ences in the experience and consciousness of skilled, semiskilled and 


unskilled workers. 
Winner of a fohn D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation Prize a 
‘ ‘ | 24.95 
Language and Social Identity 
John J. Gumperz, Editor | 


A companion volume to Gumperz’s Discourse Strategies, this collection of 
case studies demonstrates the central importance of the theory of communi- 
cation developed in the earlier book. It illustrates the role played by commu- 
nicative phenomena in establishing and reinforcing social identity. 


ee Cloth $34.50 
A Treatise on Social Theory Paper $12.95 
Volume 1: The Methodology of Social Theory 
W.G. Runciman 


In this volume, the author argues that a methodology adequate to resolve 
the long-standing debate over the status of the social, as against the natural, 
sciences can be constructed on the basis of a fourfold distinction among the 
reportage, explanation, description and evaluation of human behavior. He 
sets out the distinctive criteria by which the work of social scientists of rival 


theoretical schools is measured. Cloth ae. 
. Paper $14.95 

The Traveller-Gypsies P 

Judith Okely 


Using the perspective of social anthropology, Okely challenges popular 
accounts of gypsies once living in isolated communities, enjoying an auton- 
omous culture and economy now eroded by processes of industrialization 
and capitalism. Cloth $37.50 
Changing Cultures i Paper $12.95 


Cambridge University Press 
32 East 57th St., New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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"STATISTICS: A TOOL FOR 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, Siion 


LYMAN OTT, Merrell Research Center _ 
RICHARD LARSON, Clemson University 
WILLIAM MENDENHALL, University of Florida 


. for a one-quarter or one-semester non-calculus-based introductory course in statistics for 
students of sociology, political science, public‘policy, anthropology, etc. . 


Features 
© Includes stem- and-leaf displays and box plots with graphing techniques. 


' e Commences chapters containing statistical techniques with a section titled ‘‘From the Litera- 
ture” highlighting an important piece of research in which the researchers used one or more of 
‘the statistical techniques presented in the chapter. 


e Provides a large data set in.the appendix to which certain end-of-chapter exercises are keyed. 

e Contains a completely reorganized and more elementary treatment of probability including ` 
empirical probability, theoretical-probability, and personal probability. 

Approx. 512 pages, 7 x 94, hardbound, 1983 

Study Guide and Complete Solutions Manual available 


For complimentary copies, send your name and address, course number, enrollment and the title . 
of your present text to JAMES E. MARTIN. 


DUXBURY PRESS 20 Park Plaza, Boston, MA 02116 o 
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Recently Published 
This book looks through thé contrasting -. 
lenses of. Marxism and functionalism, to .’ 
teach students about the two major com-. 
‘peting theories in sociology and about 
actual Canadian social problems. This - 
approach is taken in order to reveal to 
the student the relevance of theoretical, 
political and scientific viewpoints for the 
analysis, diagnosis and resolution of these 
problems. 


We Addison-Wesley Publishers 
-P.O. Box 580 Don Mills, 
Ontario M3C 2T8 











web Presents A Boldly Modern Work of Art 





ee ee a + 


l 
! 
I 


Sociology 

.Robert Hagedorn, 
general editor, 
University of Victoria 


1983 
approx. 720 pages/ctoth 


accompanied by: 
Instructor's Manual 
Student Study Guide 


02-18-2605 





NEW. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 


MEDICINE 


Robin DiMatteo and Howard §. Friedman 


The editorial team that produced the 
top-selling introductory sociology text 
in Canada has collaborated with web 
to bring you Hagedorn/ American. This 
new text has a distinctive flare: Boldly 
complete, cohesive, ‘and beautiful. A 
distinguished group of contributing au- 
thors—all experts in their fields—-have 
written a work which promises. up-to- 
the-minute information on every basic 
topic in sociology. Every chapter uses 
a three-theory approach in developing 
a total picture of American society. 
Combine authoritative content and wide 
expertise with editorial excellence, and 
the result is a highly consistent, read- 
able text. This kind of integrations un- 
surpassed in the textbook industry. 
Finally your students can experience 
introductory sociology as a bold pan- 
orama that is both scholarly and ac- 
cessible. 

Order a copy today on your school let- 
terhead. 


web Wm. C. Brown Publishers 

















Cantributing authors 
Vem L. Bengtson, University of 
- Southem 


Sarane Spence Boocock, Rutgers 
Muriel G. Cantor, American 


University 
F. James Davis, Minois Slate University 
Greer Litton Fox, Wayne State University 





















Dubuque, lowa 52001 


“Books or Social Workers in the health setti 


DESCRIBING CARE 


Image and Practice in Rehabilitation 


Jaber F. Gubrium and David R. Buckholdt 


This book is the first integrated, student-ori- 
ented treatment of a rapidly growmg new 
field. Drawing on such fields as medical 
sociology, health psychology, psychosomatic 
medicine, communications, and especially 
social psychology, the authors show the 
central role played by interpersonal relations 
in health care. The book is directed at stu- 
‘dents in pre-medicine, psychology, sociology, 
social work, nursing, and primary care medi- 
cine. It presupposes little or no, knowledge of 
social psychology or medicine and presents 
jargon free examples from medicine to illus- 
trate the value of a social psychological per- 
spective in the healing process. 
384 pages ‘Cloth $25.00 


Paper $12.95 


To order, call (617) 876-5100, or write 
to Box SP. If paying by Visa or Master 
Charge, include account number, expi- 
ration date, and signature. 





Health care facility staff members communi- 
cate with a variety of audiences about the 
treatment of patients—the patient, his family, 
insurance companies, colleagues. This book 
looks at the role of descriptive activity in 
health care and how reports and communica- 
tions reflect knowledge about their audience 
in addition to concrete conditions. 


208 pages 
Also Available 


FAMILY COUNSELING 

An Annotated Bibliography 
University Research Corporation 
228 pages $25.00 
SKILL NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION 
Individual Differences 
Edited by Robert Rosenthal 
288 pages Paper $9.95 


$22.50 


Cloth $23.00 
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- SOCIOLOGY 


Robert Perrucci and ss : 
Dean Knudsen, both of Purdue 
University, 


\ 


_ 650 pp. (t).e Hardcover è Instructor’s 
Manual e WESTEST e Study Guide 
rearua 1983 , 


THE a AND FAMILY 


EXPERIENCE: A TEXT WITH 
READINGS, Second Edition 
Bryan Strong 

' Christine DeVault 
Murray Suid l 
keai Reynolds 


500 pp. (t) è Hardcover è Instructor’s 
Manual e February 1983 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS: CAUSES, 
CONSEQUENCES AND 
INTERVENTIONS 


Richard Bourne and 
Jack Levin, both of Northeastern 
University 


400 pp. (t) è Paperback e Instructor’s | 
Manual with. Test Bank è January 1983 


-_ 


CRIMINOLOGY 


Larry J. Slegel, University of Nebraska, 
Omaha 


-575 pp. (tie edcives e Instructor’s 


Manual e January 1983 


AGING, THE INDIVIDUAL AND 
SOCIETY, Second Edition ` 


Georgia M. Barrow 
Patricia A. Smith 


400 pp. {t) èe Paperback e Instructor’s 
Manual è January 1983 


CRIMINAL LAW : 
Joel Samaha, University of Minnesota 


466 pp. e Hardcover e Instructor’ s 
Manual with Test Bank e October 1982 


$ 


ALCOHOL, Second Edition 


` Brent Q. Hafen, Brigham Young: 


University . 


Molly J. Brog í 


250 pp. (t) e Paperback e January 1983 


P.O. Box 3526 è St. Paul, MN 55105 


par WEST PUBLISHING COMPANY 


toll-free 800-328-9424 
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SOCIAL... 
MOVEMENTS 
PAS TA PRESI: NT 


l Conelse rere studies 
- fof the social movements that have 
‘shaped America. 


THE ANTINCCLEAR MOVEMENT 


by Jerome B. Price  207pp. ` 
Focusing on the.nuclear power controversy,” 
Price examines the movement’s structure . 


and subgroups and traces the development 
-§ of the pronuclear countermovement. 


r 


THE CHARISMATIC MOVEMENT 
Is Tuere d New Pentecost? 


'by Margaret M. Poloma 284pp. 


Poloma discusses the ideology, history, and 
emerging institutions of the movement. She 
explores its potential impact on mainline 
churches, on national politics, and on con- 
temporary society. . 


* 
a 
UNUNEUMNNRAANNUSNANSESAMEEANNDANNNRAE ae 


Special 10% eeu Coupon — 
‘f Please send me: 


____. The Antinuclear Movement 
_ 0-8057-9705-X .  Spe¥S/$14.36 


____ The Charismatic Movement 
_ 0-8057-9701-7 $TH95/$16.16 


*All orders must be prepaid 
“Call our toll-free 1-800-343-2806 or write: 


70. Lincoln Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02111 


Marxism And Daminadon a 


A Neo-Hegelian, Feminist, 


” Psychoanalytic Theory of 


Sexual, Political and 
Technological Liberation 


s, ISAAC D. BALBUS 


“An importan: challenge to Western 


~ Marxist thought and practice. Balbus’ 


conclusion—that a genuinely radical 
movement ccnnot be Marxist in 
characteris lively, controversial. 
and compellingly argued...” 
—Jean Bethke Elshtain, 
University of Massachusetts 
Cloth, $40.00 Paper, $9.95 © 


- The Limits of 


State Autonomy , 
Post- Revolutionary Mexico 
NORA HAMILTON l 
“Hamilton's insightful theory of the 
state carefully avoids the twin pitfalls 


- of treating the state as either an 


autonomous, voluntaristic actor or ` 
as simply determined by the class 
forces and economic system in which 
-it functions.” —Kenneth Sharpe, 
Swarthmore College 
Cloth. $36.00 Paper, $8.95- 


_ New in Paperback 


The Great Fear of 1789 
Rural Panic in l 
Revolutionary France 
GEORGES LEFEDYRE 

Translated by JOAN WHITE 
Introduction by GEORGE RUDE 
paper $6.95 Cloth, $27.50 


The Invasion From Mars 
A Study in the Psychology of 
‘Panic With the Complete Script 
of the Orson Welles Broadcast 
HADLEY CANTRIL 

With the Assistance of HAZEL GAUDET 
and HERTA HERZOG 

Paper, $5.95 Cloth, $20.00 





“A monumental 
achievement” 


—New York Times Book Review 


H. Jack Geiger’s front page review continues: “Here is a 
brilliant blend of ea political, economic, and 
cultural analysis. . . . Mr. Starr has written a book that is 
laced with wit and i irony and graced with style. For all its 
scholarship, it is intensely readable — and intensely 
relevant. It should have a greater impact on our 
understanding of health care problems and on the 
solutions we finally support than all the health care crisis 
books of the past 20 years. . . . It should become the 
reference standard for every citizen’s understanding of 
health care, the sourcebook for every Congressional debate 
. and a guide to the humane system we may yet create.” 


“The definitive study of ` 
I The SoC ial the medical profession. 
i ...Jt refracts through a 
EINO DAIRE sizle prism the larger 


society of which the 


| _lof American institution is a part. . 
_ iMediine eae 


-the medical profession 

The rise of a sovereign professicn obtained its cultural 

and the maki ing of a vast industry authority. A major work 
mm by one of the best 

sociologists of his 

generation.” — Daniel Bell 


$24.95 


Basic Books, Inc. 
10 East 53rd St. 
New York, NY 10022 
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Toward an informed 
understanding of sociological- 
concepts and social structures 


‘The Dynamics of Small Groups 
` CECILIA L. RIDGEWAY, University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


This important new text presents a comprehensive, eclectic analysis of small 
groups as vital units within the larger social structure. As a foundation, 
Professor Ridgeway provides a thorough and up to date examination of the 
theoretical approaches to small groups and the research methodology in the 
field. Using three main theoretical approaches—symbolic interactionism, 
exchange theory, and functionalism—to explain basic concepts throughout, 
she integrates the major studies and theories into a coherent analysis and 
interpretation of group behavior. The book deals extensively with primary 
groups as well as with task groups, and discusses group culture and the role 
groups play in society so that students can better understand the groups they 
must deal with in their own lives. Boxed inserts and numerous examples 
complement and illustrate the text, providing a concrete context for the 
abstract theoretical material. 
352 pages (probable). February 1983 


The American Family in Social-Historical Perspective 
Third Edition 
Edited by MICHAEL GORDON, University of Connecticut 


Like its highly successful predecessors, the new edition of this anthology will 
help students understand how the contemporary American family has 
sas He aa there is continuity with the past as well as discontinuity, and 
why. The 25 selections included here represent the. best articles on the subject 
by respected scholars in both history and sociology. Organized topically, the 
readings cover the life-span from childhood to death, including such key areas 
as youth, sex, marriage, divorce, and ethnic diversity. Approximately half the 
selections are new to this edition and represent the latest trends and scholarly 
developments in the field. An introductory essay by Professor Gordon surveys 
the current research in the field and its implications for understanding the 
American family. 
Paperbound. 602 pages (probable). February 1983 


To request a complimentary exam- 

ination copy of any of these books, 

please write to us on vour college let- SI. 
terhead, specifying your course title, 

present text, and approximate enroll- 

ment. Send your request to: 
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Institutional isomorphism - oe 
_ Paul J. DiMaggio and Waiter W. Powell’ i, ue 


G. H. Mead’s:Theory of the Past - E 


David R. Maines, ‘Noreen: M. Sugri, and Michael A. Katovich | 


= 


Multiple Identities and Psychological Well-Being 
Peggy A. Tholts — - p ` , 
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Mental Health and the Viterpersonal Environment _ 
Charles Kadushin | Tpi 


Gniversals in Judging Wrongdding 
V. Lee Hamilton and Joseph Sanders m 


wer cs 1‘ 


Sex-Role Attitudes and Attitude Changa 


Arland Thornton, Duane F. Aiwin, „and Donald Camburn 


- Paranola and the Structure of. Powerlessness 
John MITOWSKY and Catherine E. Ross =e g 


at 


Ethnic Identification Among Whites o o 2 
Richard D. Alba and. Mitchell B. Chamin >, eee 

‘ The Interlocking Directorate Structure of ‘the United $ States 
William G. Roy’. l p - i 


Country Size and Rate of Econòmic Growth, 19501977 


Glenn neuen 
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2 Philip’ vorgan and pa Hirosima. 
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EDITOR’S COMMENT 


Sociologists sometimes—-not too fre- 


 quently—éurprise me. On assuming the.editor- 


ship of ASR, I used this space to announce 
the journal’s openness to the ‘full variety 
of work that sociologists do as sociologists. 
That announcement, really an iteration since it 
represented no change in fundamental policy 
from previous editors, I considered necessary 
and even potentially useful since the ASR was 
(and almost certainly still is) thought to be 
committed to publishing only a highly re- 
stricted ségment of the complete range of 
sociological work. 

However, on the basis of my own. earlier 
experience editing (then) Sociometry, I did not 
believe that the potential utility of the an- 


nouncement would be achieved, since I did not. 
think many persons would read it and I did not. 


think any of those to whom it was really di- 
rected would believe it. In short, I did not think 
that the announcement would have its intended 
effect. of stimulating : a flow of “different” pa- 
pers. ; 
I was wrong. My evidence i is the number of 
papers submitted along with letters saying that 
the ‘paper was being sent along in response to 
the announcement. While I have not counted 
these letters, their frequency clearly gives the 
lie to my doubts that the announcement’s in- 
tended effect would be in important degree 
achieved. 

Of course, the fact that the ASR has eked 
submissions varying from the stereotyped 


image of “an ASR article” is insufficient to’ 


allay the skepticism of those who are prone to 
believe that the ASR is unreceptive to “their” 
kind- of sociology; the evidence, insofar as 
there can be effective evidence, must be in 
what gets published. I think an open-minded 
reading of the contents of recent issues is rea- 
sonably convincing. I am absolutely certain, 
however, that the committed skeptic has not 
(yet, I hope) been convinced, perhaps because 
instances of departures from the stereotypic 


have not been overwhelming. My sense is that. 
the criteria used in judging the worthwhileness ` 


of specific publication possibilities produce 


. roughly the same proportion of accepted manu- 


\ 


_ scripts from all sociological genres submitted; 


thus, the relative absence of particular kinds of 


work in the, pages of ASR probably reflects 


either the comparative rarity of persons doing 
those kinds of work, or the paucity of those 


kinds of work, or the relative infrequency of: 


submissions of those kinds of work, or all of 
these. 

Insofar as the relative infrequency of par- 
ticular kinds of submissions indicates that 
some persons still assume that the ASR will be 
inhospitable to their kinds of work, it may be 
worth repeating my earlier message: the ASR is 


open to all of the kinds of work siclos do, 
limited only by considerations. of quality and 
the availability of space. 

When stated, that message was ‘intended to 
cover work about the profession of sociology 
for which The American Sociologist had 
existed, returning to an earlier model of the 


ASR. Because it did not wish to seem inhospit- 


able by inadvertence, and because a list of 
eligible topics and styles inevitably would have 
omitted someone’s favorite, no specific men- 
tion of papers about thé profession was made. 
The absence of specific mention, together with 


‘ other factors, may be contributing to the fact 


that papers about the profession I assumed 
would reach the ASR'on the demise of TAS 
are not doing so. . 

Which brings me back to the thought ex- 
pressed at the opening of this comment. If the 
fact that anyone read and believed my initial 
announcement surprised me, I have been 
shocked, to discover that someone (other than 
participants in the meetings) actually reads the 
minutes of the ASA Council meetings pub- 
lished in Footnotes. Absent a colleague 
speaking to me of the contents of minutes re- 
cently published, I simply would not have be- 
lieved this. Now, however, F must assume that 


if a colleague read the minutes, others might | 


have done so as well. And, if they did, they 
might infer from the contents that the ASR 
would not welcome submissions of papers of 
the sort previously sent to TAS. 

I repeat: ASR is open to the full range of 
sociological work, and that includes work 
about the profession. Having said this, it might 
be worth saying a bit more about the criteria by 
which such work will be judged. Quality, of 
scourse, is paramount. Beyond quality, how- 
ever, the general importance of the topic of the 
paper for the profession at large and the degree 
to which the paper deals with continuing con- 
cerns of the profession will enter into editorial 
judgments‘and decisions. Papers whose mes- 
sages are not part of a continuing study and 
debate, are specific to a point in time, or are of 
restricted interest might properly be sent to 
Footnotes, in my judgment. 

Although the -problem ,is temporary, one 
more category of papers the ASR will review 
warrants special mention. Since TAS is no 
longer being published, comments on papers 
appearing in its last issues now have no rea- 
sonable home. For the immediate future, per- 


‘sons who wish to comment on papers in the 


last volumes of TAS may submit their com- 
ments to the ASR, provided that the procedures 
outlined in the Editor’s Comments in the. Feb- 
ruary, 1983, issue are followed. The criteria ap- 
plied currently to comments dddressed to ASR 
papers will apply as well to such comments. 
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THE IRON CAGE REVISITED: INSTITUTIONAL ISOMORPHISM 
AND COLLECTIVE RATIONALITY IN ORGANIZATIONAL FIELDS* 


PAUL J. DIMAGGIO 


WALTER W. POWELL 


Yale University 


` 


What makes organizations so similar? We contend that the engine of rationalization 

and bureaucratization has moved from the competitive marketplace to the state and 
the professions. Once a set of organizations emerges as a field, a paradox arises: 
rational actors make their organizations increasingly similar as they try to 
change them. We describe three isomorphic processes—coercive, mimetic, and 
normative —leading to this outcome. We then specify hypotheses about the impact of 
resource centralization and dependency, goal ambiguity and technical uncertainty, 
and professionalization and structuration on isomorphic change. F inally, we suggest 
implications for theories of organizations and social ia 


In The Protestant Ethic and thë Spirit of 
Capitalism, Max Weber warned that the ra- 


tionalist spirit ushered in by asceticism had. 


achieved a momentum of its own and that, 
under capitalism, the rationalist order had be- 


come an iron cage in which humanity was, save 


for the possibility of prophetic revival, impris- 
oned “perhaps until the last ton of fossilized 
_coal is burnt” (Weber, 1952:181—82). In his 


essay on bureaucracy, Weber returned to this ` 


theme, contending that bureaucracy, the ra- 
tional spirit’s organizational manifestation, was 
so efficient and powerful a means of controlling 
men and women that, once established, the 
momentum of bureaucratization was lrreversi- 
ble (Weber, 1968). 

The imagery of the iron cage has haunted 


students of society as the tempo of bureau-: 


cratization has quickened. But while burean- 
cracy has spread continuously in the eighty 
years since Weber wrote, we suggest that the 
engine of organizational rationalization has 
shifted. For Weber, bureaucratization resulted 
from three related causes: competition among 


*Direct all correspondence to: Paul J. DiMaggio 
and Walter W. Powell, School of Organization and 
Management, Yale University, Box 1A, New 
Haven, CT 06520. 

A preliminary version of this paper was sreeented 
by Powell at the American Sociological Association 
meetings in Toronto, August 1981. We have bene- 
fited considerably from careful readings of earlier 
drafts by Dan Chambliss, Randall Collins, Lewis 
Coser, Rebecca Friedkin, Connie Gersick, Albert 
Hunter, Rosabeth Moss Kanter, Charles E. 
Lindblom, John Meyer, David Morgan, Susan 


Olzak, Charles Perrow, Richard A. Peterson, Arthur , 


Stinchcombe, Blair Wheaton, and two anonymous 
ASR reviewers. The authors’ names are listed in 
alphabetical order for convenience. This was a fully 
collaborative effort. 
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capitalist firms in the marketplace; competition 
|among states, increasing rulers’ need to control 
their staff and citizenry; and bourgeois de- 
mands for equal protection under the law. Of 
these three, the most important was the com- 
petitive marketplace. ‘‘Today,’’ Weber 
(1968:974) wrote: 


it is primarily the capitalist market economy 
which demands that the official business of 
administration be discharged precisely, un- 
ambiguausly, continuously, and with as 
much speed as possible. Normally, the very 
large, modern capitalist enterprises are 
themselves unequalled models of strict bu- 
reaucratic organization. 


We argue that the causes of bureaucratiza- 
tion and rationalization have changed. The bu- 
reaucratization of the corporation and the state 
have been achieved. Organizations are still be- 
coming more homogeneous, and bureaucracy ~ 
remains the common organizational form. 
Today, however, structural change in organi- 
zations seems less and less driven by competi- 
tion or by the need for efficiency. Instead, we 
will contend, bureaucratization and other 
forms of organizational change occur as the 
result of processes that make organizations 


‘more similar without necessarily making them 


more efficient. Bureaucratization and other 
forms of homogenization emerge, we argue, 
out of the structuration (Giddens, 1979) of or- 


' ganizational fields. This process, in turn, iš 


effected largely by the state and the profes- 
sions, which have become the great ration- 
alizers of the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, For reasons that we will explain, highly 
structured organizational fields provide a con- 
text in which individual efforts to deal ration- 
ally with uncertainty and constraint often lead 


culture, and output. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL THEORY AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL DIVERSITY ` 


Much of modern organizational theory posits a 
diverse .and differentiated world of organi- 
zations and seeks to explain variation among 
organizations in structure and behavior (e.g., 
Woodward, 1965; Child and Kieser, 1981). 


. Hannan and Freeman begin a major theoretical 


paper (1977) with the question, “‘Why are there 


so many kinds of organizations?” Even our in- 


vestigatory technologies (for example, those 
based on least-squares techniques) are geared 
towards explaining variation rather than its ab- 
sence. 

We ask, instead, why there is such startling 
homogeneity of organizational forms and prac- 
tices; and we seek to explain homogeneity, not 
variation. In the initial stages of their life cycle, 
organizational fields display considerable di- 


‘versity in approach and form. Once a field be- 


comes well established, however, there is an 
inexorable push towards homogenization. 
Coser, Kadushin, and Powell (1982) describe 
the evolution of American college textbook 
publishing from a period of initial diversity to 
the current hegemony of only two models, the 
large bureaucratic generalist and the small spe- 
Cialist. Rothman (1980) describes the winnow- 
ing of several competing models of legal edu- 


' cation into two dominant approaches. Starr 


(1980) provides evidence of mimicry in the de- 
velopment of the hospital field; Tyack (1974) 
and Katz (1975) show a similar process in pub- 
lic schools; Barnouw (1966-68) describes the 
development of dominant forms in the radio 
industry; and DiMaggio (1981) depicts the 
emergence of dominant organizational models 
for the provision of high culture in the late 
nineteenth century. 

What we see in each of these cases is the 


emergence and structuration. of an organi-. 


zational field as a result of the activities of a 
diverse set of organizations; and, second, the 


homogenization of. these organizations, and of ` 


new entrants as well, once the field is estab- 
lished. 

By organizational field, we mean those orga- 
nizations that, in the aggregate, constitute a 
recognized area of institutional life: key 
suppliers, resource and product consumers, 
regulatory agencies, and other organizations 
that produce similar services or products. The 
virtue of this unit of analysis is that it directs 
our attention not simply to competing firms, as 


does the population approach of Hannan and - 


Freeman (1977), or to networks of organi- 
zations that actually interact, as does the inter- 
organizational network approach of Laumann 


et al, (1978), but to the totality of relevant 


actors. In doing this, the: field idea com- 
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prehends the importance of both connecteda-- 
ness (see Laumann et al.; 1978) and structural 
equivalence (White et al., 1976).! 

The structure of an organizational field can- 
not be determined a priori but must be defined 
on the basis of empirical investigation. Fields 
only exist to the extent that they are institu- ~ 
tionally defined. The process of institutional 
definition, or “‘structuration,”’ consists of four 
parts: an increase in the extent of interaction 
among organizations in the field: the 
emergence of sharply defined interorgani- 
zational structures of domination and- patterns 
of coalition; an increase in the information load 
with which organizations in a field must con- 
tend; and the development of a mutual aware- . 
ness among participants in a set of organi- 
zations that they are involved in a common 
enterprise (DiMaggio, 1982). 

Once disparate organizations in the same 
line of business are structured into an actual 
field (as we shall argue, by competition, the 
state, or the professions), powerful forces 
emerge that lead them to become more similar 
to one another. Organizations may change 
their goals or develop new practices, and new 
organizations enter the field. But, in the long 


. run, organizational actors making rational de- _ 


cisions construct around themselves an envi- 
ronment that constrains their ability to change 
further in later years. Early adopters of organi- 
zational innovations are commonly driven by a 
desire to improve performance. But new prac- 
tices can become, in Selznick’s words 
(1957:17), “infused with value beyond the tech- 
nical requirements of the task at hand.” As an 
innovation spreads, a threshold is reached be- 
yond which adoption provides legitimacy 
rather than improves performance (Meyer and 
Rowan, 1977). Strategies that are rational for 
individual organizations may not be rational if ` 
adopted by large numbers. Yet the very fact 
that they are normatively sanctioned increases — 
the likelihood of their adoption. Thus organi- < 
zations may try to change constantly; but, after 


! By connectedness ‘we mean the existence of 
transactions tying organizations to one another: such 
transactions might include formal contractual re- 
lationships, participation of personnel in common” 
enterprises such as professional associations, labor 
unions, or boards of directors, or informal 
organizational-level ties like personnel flows. A set 
of organizations that are strongly connected to one 
another and only weakly connected to other organi- 
zations constitutes a clique. By structural equiva- 
lence we refer to similarity of position in a network 
structure: for example, two organizations are 
structurally equivalent if they have ties of the same 
kind to the.same set of other organizations, even if 
they themselves are not connected: here the key- 
structure is the role or biock. 


INSTITUTIONAL ISOMORPHISM 


a certain point in the structuration of an orga- 


nizational field, the aggregate effect of individ- 
ual change is to lessen the extent of diversity 
within the field. Organizations in a structured 
field, to paraphrase Schelling (1978:14), re- 
spond to an environment that consists of other 
organizations responding to their environment, 


which consists of organizations responding to — 


an environment of organizations’ responses. 
Zucker and Tolbert’s (1981) work onthe 
adoption of civil-service reform in the United 
States illustrates this process. Early adoption 
of civil-service reforms was related to internal 
governmental needs, and strongly predicted by 


‘such city characteristics as the size of immi- - 


grant population, political reform movements, 
socioeconomic composition, and city size. 
Later adoption, however, is not predicted by 
city. characteristics, but is related to institu- 
tional definitions of the legitimate structural 
form for municipal administration.* Marshall 
Meyer’s (1981) study of the bureaucratization 
of urban fiscal agencies has' yielded similar 
findings: ‘strong relationships between city 
characteristics and organizational attributes at 
the turn of the century, null relationships in 
recent years. Carroll and Delacroix’s (1982) 
findings on the birth and death rates of news- 
- papers support the view that selection acts 
with great force only in the early years of an 
industry’s existence. Freeman (1982:14) sug- 


$ 


2 By organizational change, we refer to change in 
formal structure, organizational culture, and goals, 
program, or mission. Organizational change varies in 
its: responsiveness to technical conditions. In this 
paper we are most interested in processes that affect 
organizations in a given field: in most cases these 
organizations employ similar technical bases; thus 
we do not attempt to partial out the relative im- 


` portance of technically functional versus other forms 


of organizational change. While we shall cite many 
examples of organizational change as we go along, 
our purpose here is to identify a widespread class of 
organizational processes relevant to a broad range of 


substantive problems, rather than to identify deter- 


ministically the causes of specific organizational ar- 
rangements. 
3 Knoke (1982), in a careful event-history analysis 
of the spread of municipal reform, refutes the con- 
ventional explanations of culture clash or hierarchal 
diffusion and finds but modest support for modern- 
ization theory. His major finding is that regional dif- 
ferences in municipal reform adoption arise not from 
social compositional differences, “but from some, 
type of imitation or contagion effects as represented 
by the level of neighboring regional cities previously 
adopting reform government” (p. 1337). 
_4 A. wide ‘range of factors-—interorganizational 
commitments, elite sponsorship, and government 
support in form of open-ended contracts, subsidy, 
tariff barriers and import quotas, or favorable tax 
laws—reduce selection pressures even in competi- 
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gests that older, larger organizations reach a 
point where they can dominate their envi- 
ronments rather than adjust to them. 

The concept that best captures the process 
of homogenization is isomorphism. In Haw- 
ley’s (1968) description, isomorphism is a con- 
straining process that forces one unit in a 
population to resemble other units that face the 
same set of environmental conditions. At the 
population level, such an approach suggests 
that organizational characteristics are modified 
in the direction of increasing compatability 
with environmental characteristics; the 
number: of organizations in a population is a 
function of environmental carrying capacity; 


‘and the diversity of organizational forms is 


isomorphic to environmental diversity. Han- 
nan and Freeman (1977) have significantly ex- 
tended Hawley’s ideas. They argue that 
isomorphism can result becausé nonoptimal 
forms are selected out of a population of orga- . 
nizations or because organizational decision 
makers learn appropriate responses and adjust 
their behavior accordingly. Hannan ‘and 
Freeman’s focus is almost solely on the first 
process: selection.’ 

Following Meyer (1979) and Fennell (1980), 
we maintain that there are two types of 
isomorphism: competitive and institutional. 
Hannan and Freeman’s classic paper (1977), 
and much of their recent work, deals with 
competitive isomorphism, assuming a system 


tive organizational fields. An expanding or a stable, 
protected market can also mitigate the forces of 
selection. 

5 In contrast to Hannan and Freeman, we empha- 
size adaptation, but we are not suggesting that man- 
agers’ aczions are necessarily strategic in a long- 
range sense. Indeed, two of the three forms of 
isomorphism described below—mimetic and 
normative—involve managerial behaviors at the 
level of taken-for-granted assumptions rather than 
consciously strategic choices. In general, we ques- 
tion the utility of arguments about the motivations of 
actors. that suggest a polarity. between the rational 
and the nonrational. Goal-oriented behavior may be 


' reflexive or prerational in the sense that it reflects 


deeply embedded predispositions, scripts, schema, 
or classifications; and behavior oriented to a goal 
may be reinforced without contributing to the ac- 
complishment of that goal. While isomorphic change 
may often be mediated by the desires of managers to 
increase the effectiveness of their organizations, we 
are more concerned’with the menu of possible op- 
tions that managers consider than with their motives 
for choosing particular alternatives. In other words, 
we freely concede that actors’ understandings of 
their own behaviors are interpretable in rational 
terms. The theory of isomorphism addresses not the 
psychological states of actors but the structural de- 
terminants of the range of choices that actors per- 
ceive as rational or prudent. 
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rationality that emphasizes market competi- 
tion, niche change, and fitness measures. Such 
a view, we suggest, is most relevant for those 
fields in which free and open competition 
exists. It explains parts of thè process of bu- 
reaucratization that Weber observed, and may 
apply to early adoption of innovation, but it 
does not present a fully adequate picture of the 
modern world of organizations. For this pur- 
pose it must be supplemented by an institu- 


tional view of isomorphism of the sort intro- : 


duced by Kanter (1972:152—54) in her discus- 
sion of the forces pressing communes toward 
accommodation with the outside world. As Al- 
drich (1979:265) has argued, ‘‘the major factors 
that organizations must take into account are 
other organizations.” Organizations compete 
not just for resources and customers, but for 
political power and institutional legitimacy, for 
social as well as economic fitness.° The con- 
cept of institutional isomorphism is a useful 
tool for understanding the politics and cere- 
mony that pervade much modern organi- 
zational life. 


Three Mechanisms of Institutional 
Isomorphic Change 


We identify three mechanisms through which 
institutional isomorphic change occurs, each 
with its own antecedents: 1) coercive 
isomorphism that stems from political influ- 
ence and the problem of legitimacy; 2) mimetic 
isomorphism resulting from standard re- 
sponses to uncertainty; and 3) normative 
isomorphism, associated with professionaliza- 
tion. This typology is an analytic one: the types 
are not always empirically distinct. For exam- 


ple, external actors may induce an organization . 


to conform to its peers by requiring it to per- 
form a particular task and specifying the pro- 
fession responsible for its performance. Or 
mimetic change may reflect environmentally 
constructed uncertainties.?7 Yet, while the 
three types intermingle in empirical setting, 
they tend to derive from different conditions 
and may lead to different outcomes. 


Coercive isomorphism. Coercive iso-. 


morphism results from both formal and in- 
formal pressures exerted on organizations by 
other organizations upon which they are de- 
pendent and by cultural expectations in the 
society within which organizations function. 
Such pressures may be felt as force, as persua- 


é Carroll and Delacroix (1982) clearly recognize 
this and include political and institutional legitimacy 
as a major resource. Aldrich (1979) has argued that 
the population perspective must attend to historical 
trends and changes in legal and political institutions. 

7 This point was suggested by John Meyer. 
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sion, or as invitations to join in collusion. In 
some circumstances, organizational change is a 
direct response to government mandate: man- 
ufacturers adopt new pollution control 
technologies to. conform to environmental reg- 
ulations; nonprofits maintain accounts, and 
hire accountants, in order to meet tax law re- 
quirements; and organizations employ 
affirmative-action officers to fend off allega- 
tions of discrimination. Schools mainstream 
special students and hire special education 
teachers, cultivate PTAs and administrators 
who get along with them, and promulgate cur- 
ricula that conform with state standards 
(Meyer et al., 1981). The fact that these 
changes may be largely ceremonial does not 
mean that they are inconsequential. As Ritti 
and Goldner (1979).have argued, staff become 
involved in advocacy for their functions that 
can alter power relations within organizations 
over the long run. 

The existence of a common legal environ- 
ment affects many aspects of an organization’s 
behavior and structure. Weber pointed out the 
profound impact of a complex, rationalized 


_ system of contract law that requires the neces- 


sary organizational controls to honor legal 
commitments. Other legal and technical re- 
quirements of the state—the vicissitudes of the 
budget cycle, the ubiquity of certain fiscal 
years, annual reports, and financial reporting 
requirements that ensure eligibility for the re- 
ceipt of federal contracts or funds—also shape 
organizations in similar ways. Pfeffer and 
Salancik (1978: 188~224) have discussed how 
Organizations faced with unmanageable inter- 
dependence seek to use the greater power of 
the larger social system and its government to 
eliminate difficulties or provide for needs. 


_ They observe that politically constructed envi- 


ronments have two characteristic features: 
political decisionmakers often do not experi- 
ence directly the consequences of their ac- 
tions; and political decisions are applied across 
the board to entire classes of organizations, 
thus making such decisions less adaptive and 
less flexible. - 

Meyer and Rowan (1977) have argued per- 


_ suasively that as rationalized states and other 


large rational organizations expand their domi- 
nance over more arenas of social life, organi- - 
zational structures increasingly come to reflect 
rules institutionalized and legitimated by and 
within the state (also see Meyer and Hannan, ` 
1979). As a result, organizations are increas-. 
ingly homogeneous within given domains and 
increasingly organized around rituals of con- 
formity to wider institutions. At the same time, 
organizations are decreasingly structurally 
determined by the constraints posed by techni- 


_ cal activities, and decreasingly held together 
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by output controls. Under such circumstances, 
organizations employ ritualized controls of 
credentials and group solidarity. 

Direct imposition of standard operating pro- 
cedures and legitimated rules and structures 
also occurs outside the governmental arena. 
Michael Sedlak (1981) has documented the 
ways that United Charities in the 1930s altered 


` and homogenized the structures, methods, and 


philosophies of the social service agencies that 
depended upon them for support. As conglom- 
erate corporations increase in size and scope, 
standard performance criteria are not neces- 

sarily imposed on subsidiaries, but it is com- 
mon for subsidiaries to be subject to stan- 
dardized reporting mechanisms (Coser et al., 
1982). Subsidiaries must adopt accounting 
practices, performance evaluations, and bud- 
getary plans that are compatible with the 
policies of the parent corporation. A variety of 
service infrastructures, often provided by 
monopolistic firms—for example, telecom- 
munications and transportation—exert com- 
mon pressures over. the organizations that use 
them. Thus, the expansion of the central state, 
the centralization of capital, and the coordina- 
tion of philanthropy all support the homogeni- 
zation of organizational models through direct 
authority relationships. 

We have so far referred only to the direct 
and explicit imposition.of organizational mod- 
els on dependent organizations. Coercive 
isomorphism, however, may be more subtle 
and less explicit than these examples suggest. 
Milofsky (1981) has described the ways in 


-. which neighborhood organizatioins in urban 


communities, many of which are committed to 
participatory democracy, are driven to: devel- 
oping organizational hierarchies in order to 
gain support from more hierarchically orga- 
nized donor organizations: Similarly, Swidler 
(1979) describes the tensions created in the free 
schools she studied by the need to have a 
“prinçipal to negotiate with the district sup- 
‘ erintendent and to represent the school to out- 
side agencies. In general, the need to lodge 
responsibility and managerial authority at least 
ceremonially in a formally defined role in order 
to interact with hierarchical organizations is a 
constant obstacle to the maintenance of 
egalitarian or collectivist organizational forms 
(Kanter, 1972; Rothschild-Whitt, 1979). 

. Mimetic processes. Not all institutional 
isomorphism, however, derives from coercive 


authority. Uncertainty is also a powerful force | 


that encourages imitation. When organi- 
zational technologies are poorly understood 
(March and Olsen, 1976), when goals are am- 
biguous, or. when the environment creates 
symbolic uncertainty, organizations may 
model themselves on other organizations. The 
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advantages of mimetic behavior in the econ- 
omy of human action are considerable; when 
an organization faces a problem with ambigu- 
ous causes or unclear solutions, problemistic 


‘search may yield a viable solution with little 


expense (Cyert and March, 1963). 

Modeling, as we use the term, is a response 
to uncertainty. The modeled organization may 
be unaware ‘of the modeling or may have no 
desire to be copied; it merely serves as a con- 
venient source of practices that the borrowing 
organization may use. Models may be diffused 
unintentionally, indirectly through employee 
transfer or turnover, or explicitly by organi- 
zations such as consulting firms or industry 
trade associations. Even innovation can be ac- 
counted for by organizational modeling. As 
Aichian (1950) has observed: - 


While there certainly are those who con- 
sciously innovate, there are those who, in 
their imperfect -attempts to imitate others, 
unconsciously innovate by unwittingly ac- 
quiring some unexpected or unsought unique 
attributes which under the prevailing cir- 
cumstances prove partly responsible for the 
success. Others, in turn, will attempt to copy 
the uniqueness, ‘and the innovation-imitation 
process continues. 


One of the most dramatic instances of mod- 
eling was the effort of Japan’s modernizers in 
the late nineteenth century to model new gov- 
ernmental initiatives on apparently successful 
western prototypes. Thus, the imperial gov- 
ernment sent its officers to study the courts, 
Army, and police in France, the Navy and 
postal system in Great Britain, and banking 
and art education in the United States (see 
Westney, forthcoming). American corpo- 


‘rations are now returning the compliment by 


implementing (their perceptions of) Japanese 
models to cope with thorny productivity and 
personne! problems in their own firms. The 
rapid proliferation of quality circles and 
quality-of-work-life issues in American firms 
is, at least in part, an attempt to. model 
Japanese and European successes. These de- 
velopments also have a ritual aspect; com- 
panies adopt these “innovations” to enhance 
their legitimacy, to demonstrate they’ are at 
least trying to improve. working conditions. 
More. generally, the wider the population of 
personnel employed by, or customers served 
by, an organization, the stronger the pressure 
felt by the organization to provide the pro- 
grams and services offered by other organi- 
zations. Thus, either a skilled labor force or a 
broad customer base may encourage mimetic 
isomorphism. 

Much homogeneity. in organizational 
structures stems from the fact that despite con- 
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siderable search for diversity there is relatively 
little variation to be selected from. New orga- 
nizations are modeled upon old ones through- 
out the economy, and managers actively seek 
models upon which to build (Kimberly, 1980). 
Thus, in the arts one can find textbooks on how 
to organize a community arts council or how to 
start a symphony women’s guild. Large orga- 
nizations choose from a relatively small set of 
major consulting firms, which, like Johnny 
Appleseeds, spread a few organizational mod- 
els throughout the land. Such models are pow- 
erful because structural changes are observa- 
ble, whereas changes in policy and strategy are 
less easily noticed. With the advice of a major 
consulting firm, a large metropolitan public 
television station switched from a functional 
design to a multidivisional structure. The sta- 
tions’ executives were skeptical that the new 
structure was more efficient; in fact, some ser- 
vices were now duplicated across divisions. 
But. they were convinced that the new design 


would carry a powerful message to the for- 


profit firms with whom the station regularly 
dealt. These firms, whether in the role‘of cor- 
porate, underwriters or as potential partners in 
joint ventures, would view the reorganization 
as a sign that “the sleepy nonprofit station was 
becoming more business-minded”’ (Powell, 
forthcoming). The history of management re- 
form in American government agencies, 
which are noted for their goal ambiguity, is 
almost a textbook case of isomorphic model- 


ing, from the PPPB of the McNamara era to the . 


zero-based budgeting of the Carter administra- 
tion. 

Organizations ‘tend to model themselves 
after similar organizations in their field that 
they perceive to be more legitimate or suc- 
cessful. The ubiquity of certain kinds of 
structural arrangements can more likely be 
credited to the universality of mimetic pro- 
cesses than to any concrete evidence that the 
adopted models enhance efficiency. John 
- Meyer (1981) contends that it is easy to predict 
the organization of a newly emerging nation’s 
administration without knowing anything 
about the nation itself, since ‘‘peripheral na-. 
tions are far more isomorphic—in administra- 
tive form and economic pattern—than any 
theory of the world system of economic di- 
vision of labor would lead one to expect.” 

Normative pressures. A third source of 
isomorphic organizational change is normative 
and stems primarily from professionalization. 
Following Larson (1977) and Collins (1979), we 
interpret -professionalization as the collective 
struggle of members of an occupation to define 


the conditions and methods of their work, to` 


control “the production of producers” (Lar- 
son, 1977:49--52), and to establish a cognitive 
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base and legitimation for their occupational 
autonomy. As Larson points out, the profes- 
sional project is rarely achieved with complete - 
success. Professionals must compromise with 
nonprofessional clients, bosses, or regulators. 
The major recent growth in the professions has 
been among organizational professionals, par- 
ticularly managers and specialized staff of large 
organizations. The increased professionaliza- 
tion of workers whose futures are inextricably 
bound up with the fortunes of the organizations 
that employ them has rendered obsolescent (if 
not obsolete) the dichotomy between organi- 
zational commitment and professional - alle- 
giance that characterized traditional profes- 
sionals in earlier organizations (Hall, 1968). 
Professions are subiect to the same coercive 
and mimetic pressures as are organizations. 
Moreover, while various kinds of professionals 
within an organization may differ from one an- 
other, they exhibit much ‘similarity to their 
professional counterparts in other organi- 
zations. In addition, in many cases, profes- 
sional power is as much assigned by the state 
as it is.created by the activities of the profes- 
sions. | i i 
Two aspects of professionalization are im- 
portant sources of isomorphism. One is the 
resting of formal education and of legitimation 
in a cognitive base produced by university spe- 
cialists; the second is the growth and elabora- 
tion of professional networks that span organi- 
zations and across which new models diffuse 
rapidly. Universities and professional training 
institutions are important centers for the de- 
velopment of organizational norms among 
professional managers and their staff. Profes- 
sional and trace associations are another vehi- 
cle for the definition and promulgation of nor- 
mative rules about organizational and profes- 
sional behavior. Such mechanisms: create a 
pool of almost interchangeable individuals who 
occupy similar positions across a range of or- 
ganizations and possess a similarity of orienta- 
tion and disposition that may override varia- . 
tions in tradition and control that might other- 
wise shape organizational behavior (Perrow, 
1974). | 

One important mechanism for encouraging 
normative isomorphism is the filtering of per- 
sonnel. Within many organizational fields fil- 
tering occurs through the hiring of individuals 
from firms within the same industry; through 
the recruitment of fast-track staff from a nar- 
row range of training institutions; through 
common promotion practices, such as always 
hiring top executives from financial or legal. 
departments; and from skill-level requirements 
for particular jobs: Many professional career 
tracks are so closely guarded, both at the entry 
level and throughout the careér progression, 
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that individuals who make it to the top are 
. Virtually indistinguishable. March. and March 
(1977) found that individuals who attained the 
position of schoo] superintendent in Wisconsin 
were so alike in background and orientation as 
_ to make further career advancement random 
and unpredictable. Hirsch and Whisler (1982) 
find a similar absence of variation among’ For- 


tune 500 board members. In addition, individu- 


als in an organizational field undergo antici- 
patory socialization to common expectations 
about their personal behavior, appropriate 
‘style of dress, organizational vocabularies 
(Cicourel, 1970; Williamson, 1975) and stan- 
dard methods of speaking, joking, or address- 
ing others (Quchi, 1980). Particularly in indus- 
tries with a service or financial orientation 


(Collins, 1979, argues that the importance of 


credentials is strongest in these areas),. the fil- 
tering of personnel approaches what Kanter 
_», (1977) refers to as ‘the “homosexual reproduc- 


tion of management.” To the extent managers — 


and key staff are drawn from the same univer- 
sities and filtered on a common set of attri- 
butes, they will tend to view problems in a simi- 
lar fashion, see the same policies, procedures 
and structures as normatively sanctioned and 
legitimated, ‘and approach decisions in much 
. the same way. 

Entrants to professional career tracks -who 
somehow escape the filtering process—for 
example, Jewish naval officers, .woman 
stockbrokers, or Black insurance 
executives—are likely to be subjected to, per- 
vasive on-the-job socialization. To the-extent 
that organizations in a field differ and primary 
socialization occurs on the job, socialization 
could reinforce, not erode, differences among 
organizations. But when organizations in a 
field are similar and occupational socialization 
is carried out in trade association workshops, 
in-service educational programs, consultant ar- 
rangements, employer-professional school 
networks, and in the pages of trade magazines, 
socialization acts as an isomorphic force. 

The professionalization of management 
tends to proceed in tandem with the structura- 
tion of organizational fields.: The exchange of 
‘information among professionals helps con- 


tribute to a commonly recognized hierarchy of 


status, of center and periphery, that becomes a 
_ matrix for information flows and personnel 


movement across organizations. This status ` 


ordering occurs through both formal and in- 
` formal means. The designation of a few large 
firms in an industry as key bargaining agents in 
union-management negotiations may ‘make 
these central firms pivotal in other respects as 


well. Government recognition. of key firms or . 


organizations .through the grant or contract 


process may give these organizations legiti- — 
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macy and visibility and lead competing firms to 
copy aspects of their structure or operating 
procedures in hope of obtaining similar re- 
wards. Professional and trade associations 


` provide other arenas in which center organiza- 


tions are recognized and their personnel given 
positions of substantive or ceremonial influ- 
‘ence. Managers in highly visible organizations 
may in turn have their stature reinforced by 
representation on the boards of other organi- 

zations, participation :in industry-wide or 
inter-ipdustry councils, and consultation by 
agencies of government (Useem, 1979). In the 
nonprofit sector, where legal barriers to collu- 
sion do not exist, structuration may proceed 
even more rapidly. Thus executive producers 
or artistic directors of leading theatres head 
trade or professional association committees, 
sit on government and foundation grant-award 
panels, or consult as government- or 
foundation-financed management advisors to 
smaller theatres,'or sit_on smaller organi- 
zations’ boards, even as their stature is rein- 
forced and enlarged by the grants their theatres 


receive from government, corporate, and 


foundation funding sources (DiMaggio, 1982). 

Such central organizations serve as both 
active and ‘passive models; their policies and 
structures will be copied ‘throughout their 
fields. Their centrality is reinforced as’ up- 
wardly mobile managers and staff seek to se- 
cure positions in these central organizations in 
order to further their own careers. Aspiring 
managers may undergo anticipatory socializa- 
tion into the norms and mores of the organi- 


`- zations they hope to join. Career paths may 


also involve movement from entry positions in 
the center organizations to middle- 
Management positions in ‘peripheral organi- 
zations. Personnel flows, within an organi- 
zational field ‘are further encouraged by 
structural homogenization, for example the 
existence of common career titles and paths 
(such as assistant, associate, and full profes- 
sor) with meanings that are commonly under- 
stood. 

It is important to note that each of the i in- 
stitutional’ isomorphic processes can be ex- 
pected to proceed in the absence of evidence 
that they increase internal organizational effi- 
ciency. To the éxtent that organizational effec- 
tiveness is enhanced, the reason will often be 
that organizations are rewarded for being 
similar to. other organizations in their fields. 
This similarity can make it easier for organi- 
zations to transact with other organizations, to 
attract career-minded staff, to be acknowl- 
edged as legitimate and reputable, and to fit 
into administrative categories that define eligi- 
bility for public. and private grants and con- 
tracts. None of- this, however, insures that 
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conformist organizations do what they do more 
efficiently than do their more deviant peers. 

Pressures for competitive efficiency are also 
mitigated in many fields because the number of 
organizations is limited and there are strong 
` fiscal and legal barriers to entry and exit. Lee 
(1971:51) maintains this is why hospital ad- 
ministrators are less concerned with the effi- 
cient use of resources and more concerned 
with status competition and parity in prestige. 
Fennell (1980) notes that hospitals are a poor 
market system because patients lack the 
needed knowledge of potential exchange 
partners and prices. She argues that physicians 
and hospital administrators are the actual con- 
sumers. Competition among hospitals is based 
on “attracting physicians, who, in turn, bring 
their patients to the hospital. ” Fennell G. 505) 
concludes that: 


Hospitals operate according to a norm of 
social legitimation that frequently conflicts 
with market considerations of efficiency and 
system rationality. Apparently, hospitals can 
increase their range of services not because 
there is an actual need for a particular service 
or facility within the patient population, but 
because they will be defined as fit only if 
they can offer everything other hospitals in 
the area offer. : 


These results suggest a more general pattern. 
Organizational fields that include a large pro- 


fessionally trained labor force will be driven: 


primarily by status competition. Organi- 
zational prestige and resources are key ele- 
ments in attracting professionals. This process 
encourages homogenization as organizations 
seek to ensure that they can provide the same 
benefits and services as their competitors. 


PREDICTORS OF ISOMORPHIC CHANGE 


It follows from our discussion of the mech- 
anism by which isomorphic change occurs that 
we should be able to predict empirically which 
organizational fields will be most homogeneous 
in structure, process, and behavior. While an 
empirical test of such predictions is beyond the 
scope of this paper, the ultimate value of our 
perspective will lie in its predictive utility. The 
hypotheses discussed below are not meant to 
exhaust the universe of predictors; but merely 
to suggest several hypotheses that may be pur- 
sued using data on the characteristics of orga- 
nizations in a field, either cross-sectionally or, 
preferably, over time. The hypotheses are im- 
plicitly governed by ceteris paribus assump- 
tions, particularly with regard to size, technol- 
ogy, and centralization of external resources. 

A. Organizational-level predictors. There is 
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variability in the extent to and rate at which 
organizations in a field change to become more 
like their peers. Some organizations respond to 
external pressures quickly; others change only 
after a long period of resistance. The first two 
hypotheses derive from our discussion of coer- 
cive isomorphism and constraint. 

Hypothesis A-1: The greater the dependence 
of an organization on another organization, 
the more similar it will become to that organi- 
zation in structure, climate, and behavioral 
focus. Following Thompson (1957). and Pfeffer 
and Salancik (1978), this proposition recog- 
nizes the greater ability of organizations to-re- 
sist the demands of organizations on whom - 
they are not dependent. A position of depen- 
dence leads to isomorphic change. Coercive 
pressures are built into exchange relationships. 
As Williamson (1979) has shown, exchanges 
are characterized by transaction-specific in- 
vestments in both knowledge and equipment. 
Once an organization chooses a specific 
supplier or distributor for particular parts or 
services, the supplier or distributor develops 
expertise in the performance of the task as well 
as idiosyncratic knowledge about the exchange 
relationship. The organization comes to rely on 
the supplier or distributor:and such 
transaction-specific investments give the, 
supplier or distributor considerable advantages 
in any subsequent, competition with other 
suppliers or distributors. 

Hypothesis A-2: The greater the centraliza- 
tion of organization A’s resource supply, the 
greater the extent to which organization A will 
change isomorphically to resemble the organi- 
zations on which it depends for resourees. AS 
Thompson (1967) notes, organizations that de- 
pend on the same sources for funding, person- 
nel, and legitimacy will be more subject to the 
whims of resource suppliers than will organi- 
zations that can play one source of support off 
against another.: In cases where alternative 
sources are either not readily available or re- 
quire effort to locaie, the stronger party to the 
transaction can coerce the weaker party to 
‘adopt its practices in order to accommodate 
the stronger party’s needs (see Powell, 1983). 

The third and fourth hypotheses derive from 
our discussion of mimetic isomorphism, mod- 
eling, and uncertainty. 

Hypothesis A-3: The more uncertain the re- 
lationship between means and ends the greater 
the extent to which an organization will model 
itself after organizations it perceives to be suc- 
cessful. The mimetic thought process involved 
in the search for models is characteristic of.- 
change in organizations in which key 
technologies are only poorly understood 
(March and Cohen, 1974). Here our prediction 
diverges somewhat from Meyer and: Rowan 
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(1977) who argue, as we do, that organizations 
which lack well-defined technologies .will im- 


port institutionalized rules and practices... 


Meyer and Rowan posit a loose coupling be- 


. tween legitimated external practices and inter- 


nal. organizational behavior. From an 
ecologist’ s point of view, loosely coupled or- 
ganizations are more likely to vary internally. 
In contrast, we expect substantive internal 
changes i in tandem with more ceremonial prac- 
tices, thus greater homogeneity and less varia- 
tion and change. Internal consistency of this 
sort is an important means of interorgani- 
zational coordination. It also increases organi- 
zational stability. 

Hypothesis A-4: The more ambiguous the 


` goals of an organization, the greater the extent 


to which the organization will model itself after 


‘organizations that it perceives to be. suc- 


cessful. There are two reasons for this. First, 
organizations with ambiguous or disputed 
goals are likely to be highly dependent upon 
appearances for legitimacy. Such organizations 
may find it to their advantage to meet the ex- 
pectations of important.constituencies about 
how they should be designed and run. In con- 
trast to our view, ecologists would argue that 


organizations that copy other organizations 


` usually have no competitive advantage. We 


contend that, in most situations, reliance. on 


- established, legitimated procedures enhances 


organizational legitimacy and survival charac- 
teristics. A second reason for modeling be- 
havior is found in situations where conflict 


over organizational goals is repressed in the 


interest of harmony; thus participants find it 
easier to mimic other organizations than to 
make decisions on the basis of systematic 
analyses of goals since such analyses would 
prove painful or disruptive. 

The fifth and sixth hypotheses are based on 
our discussion of normative processes found in 
professional organizations. 

Hypothesis A-5: The greater the reliance on 
academic credentials in choosing managerial 


_ and staff personnel,.the greater the extent to 


p 


which an organization will become like other 


organizations in its field. Applicants with aca- , 
` demic credentials have already undergone a 


socialization process in university programs, 
and are thus more likely than others to have 
internalized reigning norms and dominant or- 
ganizational models. 

Hypothesis A-5: The greater. the parera: 
tion of organizational managers in trade and 
professional associations, the more likely the 
organization will be, or will become, like 
other organizations in its field. This hypothesis 
is parallel to the institutional view that the 
more elaborate‘ the relational networks among 
organizations and their members, the greater 
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the collective organization of the environment 
(Meyer and Rowan, 1977).- 

B. Field-level predictors. The following Six 
hypotheses describe the expected effects of 
several characteristics of organizational fields 
on the extent of isomorphism in a particular 
field. Since the effect of institutional 
isomorphism is homogenization, the best indi- 
cator of isomorphic change is a decrease in 
variation and diversity, which could be mea- 
sured by lower standard deviations of the 
values of selected indicators in a set of organi- 
zations. The key indicators would vary with 
the nature of the field and the interests of the 
investigator. In all cases, however, field-level 
measures are expected to affect organizations 
ina field regardless of each organization’s 
scores on related organizational-level mea- 
sures. 

Hypothesis B-1: The greater the extent to 
which an organizational field is dependent 
upon a single (or several similar) source of 
‘support for vital resources, the higher the level 


` of isomorphism. The centralization of re- 


sources within a field both directly causes 
homogenization by placing organizations under 
similar pressures from resource suppliers, and 
interacts with uncertainty and goal ambiguity 
to increase their impact. This hypothesis is 
congruent with the ecologists’ argument that 
the number of organizational forms is deter- 
mined by the distribution of resources in the 
environment and the terms on which resources 
are available. 

Hypothesis B-2: The greater the extent to 
which the organizations in a field transact with 
agencies of the state, the greater the extent of 
isomorphism in the field as a whole. This fol- 
lows not just from the previous hypothesis, but 
from two elements of state/private-sector 
transactions: their rule-boundedness and for- 
mal rationality, and the emphasis of govern- 
ment actors on institutional rules. Moreover, 
the federal government routinely designates 
industry standards for an entire field which 
require adoption by all competing firms. John 
Meyer (1979) argues convincingly that the as- 
pects of an organization which are affected by 
state transactions differ to the extent that state 
participation is unitary or fragmented among 
several public agencies. 

The third and fourth hypotheses follow from 
our discussion of isomorphic change resulting 
from uncertainty and modeling. 

‘Hypothesis B-3: The fewer the number of 
visible alternative organizational models in a 
field, the faster the rate of isomorphism in that 
field. The predictions of this hypothesis are 
less specific than those of others and require 
further refinement; but our argument is that for 
any relevant dimension of organizational strat- 
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egies or structures in an organizational field 


there will be a threshold level, or a tipping 
point, beyond which adoption of the domi- 
nant form will proceed with increasing speed 
(Granovetter, 1978; Boorman and Leavitt, 
1979). 

Hypothesis B-4: The greater the extent to 
which technologies are uncertain or goals are 
ambiguous within a field, the greater the rate 
of isomorphic change. Somewhat counterin- 
_tuitively, abrupt increases in uncertainty and 
ambiguity should, after brief periods of 
ideologically motivated experimentation, lead 
to rapid isomorphic change. As in the case of 
A-4, ambiguity and uncertainty may be a func- 
tion of environmental definition, and, in any 
case, interact both with centralization of re- 
sources (A-1, A-2, B-1, B-2) and with profes- 


sionalization ‘and structuration (A-5, A-6, B-5,- 


B-6). Moreover, in fields characterized by a 
high degree of uncertainty, new entrants, 
which could serve as sources of innovation and 
variation, will seek to overcome the liability of 
newness by imitating established practices 
within the field. 

The two final hypotheses in this section fol- 
low from our discussion of professional filter- 
ing, socialization, and structuration. 


Hypothesis B-5: The greater the extent of’ - 


professionalization in a field, the greater the 
amount of institutional isomorphic change. 
Professionalization may be measured by the 
universality of credential requirements, the 
robustness of graduate training programs, or 
the vitality of professional and trade associ- 
ations. 

Hypothesis B-6: The greater the extent of 
structuration of a field, the' greater the degree 
of isomorphics. Fields that have stable and 
broadly acknowledged centers, peripheries, 
and status orders will be more homogeneous 
both because the diffusion ‘structure for new 
models and norms is more routine and because 
the level of interaction among organizations in 
the field is higher. While structuration may not 
lend itself to easy measurement, it might be 
tapped crudely with the use of such familiar 
measures as concentration ratios, reputational 
interview studies, or data on network charac- 
teristics. . 

This rather schematic exposition of a dozen 
hypotheses relating the extent of isomorphism 
to selected attributes of organizations and of 
organizational fields does not constitute a 
complete agenda for empirical assessment of 
our perspective. We have not discussed the 
expected nonlinearities and ceiling effects in 
the relationships that we have posited. Nor 
have we addressed the issue of the indicators 
that one must use to measure homogeneity. 
Organizations in a field may be highly diverse 
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on some dimensions, yet extremely homoge- 
neous on others. While we suspect, in general, 
that the rate at which the standard deviations 
of structural or behavioral indicators approach 
zero will vary with the nature of an organi- 


. Zational field’s technology and environment, 


we will not develop these ideas here. The point 
of this section is to suggest that the theoretical 
discussion is susceptible to empirical test, and 
to lay out a few testable propositions that may 
guide future analyses. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIAL THEORY 


A comparison of macrosocial theories of func- 
tionalist or Marxist orientation with theoretical 
and empirical work in the study of organi- 
zations yields a paradoxical conclusion. 
Societies (or elites), so it seems, are smart, 
while organizations are dumb. Societies com-- 
prise institutions that mesh together comforta- 
bly in the interests of efficiency (Clark, 1962), - 
the dominant value system (Parsons, 1951), or, 

in the Marxist Version, capitalists (Domhoff, 
1967; Althusser, 1969). Organizations, by con- 
trast, are either anarchies (Cohen et al., 1972), 
federations of loosely coupled parts (Weick, 
1976), or autonomy-seeking agents (Gouldner, 
1954) laboring under such formidable con- 
straints as bounded rationality (March and - 

Simon, 1958), uncertain or contested goals - 
(Sills, 1957), and unclear technologies (March 
and Cohen, 1974). 

Despite the findings of organizational re- 
search, the image of society as consisting of 
tightly and rationally coupled institutions per- 
sists throughout much of modern social theory. 
Rational administration pushes out non- 
bureaucratic forms, schools ‘assume the 
structure of the workplace, hospital and uni- 
versity administrations come to resemble the 
management of for-profit firms, and the mod- 
ernization of the world econc.ny proceeds un- 
abated. Weberians point to the continuing 


‘homogenization of organizational structures as 


the formal rationality of bureaucracy extends 
to the limits of contemporary organizational 
life. Functionalists describe the rational adap- 
tation of the structure of firms, schools, and 
states to the values and needs of modern soci- 
ety (Chandler, 1977; Parsons, 1977). Marxists 
attribute changes in such organizations as 
welfare agencies (Pivan and Cloward, 1971) 
and schools (Bowles and Gintis, 1976) to the 
logic of the accumulation process.. 

We find it difficult to square the extant lit- 
erature on organizations with these macroso- ` 
cial views. How can it be that the confused and 
contentious bumblers that populate the pages 
of organizational case studies and theories 


‘combine to construct the elaborate and, weli- 
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proportioned social edifice that macrotheorists 
describe? 

The conventional answer pi this paradox has 
been that some version of natural selection oc- 
curs in which selection mechanisms operate to 
weed.out those organizational forms ‘that are 


less fit. Such arguments, as we have con-. 


tended, are difficult to mesh with organi- 
zational realities. Less efficient organizational 
forms do persist. In some contexts efficiency 


or productivity cannot even be measured. In ~ 


government agencies or in faltering corpo- 
rations selection may occur on political rather 
. than economic grounds. In other contexts, for 
example the Metropolitan Opera or the Bohe- 
mian Grove, supporters are far more con- 
cerned with noneconomic values like aesthetic 
quality or social status than with efficiency per 
se. Even in the for-profit sector, where com- 
petitive arguments would promise to bear the 
greatest fruit, Nelson and Winter's work 
(Winter, 1964, 1975; Nelson and Winter, 1982) 
demonstrates that the invisible hand operates 
with, at best, a light touch. 

A second approach to the paradox that we 


have identified comes from Marxists and - 


theorists who assert that key elites guide and 
control the. social system through their com- 
mand of crucial positions in major organi- 
zations (e.g., the financial institutions that 


` dominate monopoly capitalism). In this view, 


while organizational actors ordinarily proceed 
undisturbed through mazes of standard 
operating procedures, at key turning points 
capitalist elites get their way by intervening in 
decisions that set the course of an institution 
for years to come (Katz, 1975). 

While evidence suggests that this is, in fact, 
sometimes the case—-Barnouw’s account of the 
early days of broadcasting or Weinstein’s 
(1968) work on the Progressives are good 


examples—other historians have. been less: 


successful in their search for class-conscious 
elites. In such cases as the development of the 
New Deal programs (Hawley, 1966) or the ex- 
pansion of the Vietnamese conficit (Halperin, 
1974), the capitalist class appears to have been 
muddled and disunited. 

Moreover, without constant monitoring, in- 
dividuals pursuing parochial organizational or 
subunit interests can quickly undo the work 
that even the most prescient elites have ac- 
complished. Perrow (1976:21) has noted that 
despite superior resources and sanctioning 
power, organizational elites are often unable to 
maximize their preferences because “the com- 
plexity: of modern organizations’ makes control 
difficult.” Moreover, organizations have in- 
creasingly become the vehicle for numerous 
“gratifications, necessities, and preferences so 
that many groups within and without the orga- 
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nization seek to use it for ends that restrict the 
return to masters.” 

We. reject neither the natural-selection nor 
the elite-control arguments out of hand. Elites 
do exercise considerable influence over mod- 
ern life and aberrant or inefficient organi- 
zations sometimes do expire. But we contend 
that neither of these processes is sufficient to 
explain the extent to which organizations have 
become structurally more similar. We argue 
that a theory of institutional isomorphism may 
help explain the observations that organi- 
zations arė becoming more homogeneous, and 
that elites often get their way, while at the 
same time enabling us to understand the irra- 
tionality, the frustration of power, and the lack 
of innovation that are so’ commonplace in or- 
ganizational life. What is more, our approach is 
more consonant with the ethnographic and 
theoretical literature on how organizations 
work than are either functionalist or elite 
theories of organizational change. 

A focus on institutional isomorphism can 
also add a much needed perspective on the 
political struggle for organizational power and 


‘ survival that is missing from much of popula- 


tion ecology. The institutionalizatign approach 
associated with John Meyer and his students 
posits the importance of myths and ‘ceremony. 
but does not ask how these models arise and 
whose inierests they initially serve. Explicit 
attention to the genesis of legitimated models 
and to the definition and elaboration of organi- 

zational fields should answer this question. 
Examination of the diffusion of similar organi- 
zational strategies and structures should be a 
productive means for assessing the influence of 
elite interests. A consideration of isomorphic 
processes also leads us to a bifocal view of 
power and its application in modern politics. 
To the extent that organizational change is 
unplanned: and goes on largely behind the 
backs of groups that wish to influence it, our 
attention should be directed to two forms of 
power. The first, as March and Simon (1958) 
and Simon (1957) pointed out years ago, is the 
power tc set premises, to define the norms and 
standards which shape and channel behavior. 
The second is the point of critical intervention 
(Domhoff, 1979) at which elites can define ap- 


‘propriate models of organizational structure 


and policy which then’ go unquestioned for 
years to come (see Katz, 1975). Such a view is 
consonant with some of the best recent work 
on power (see Lukes, 1974); research on the 
structuration of organizational fields and on 
isomorphic processes may help give it ‘more 
empirical flesh. 

Finally, a more developed theory of organi- 
zational isomorphism may have important im- 


. plications for social policy in those fields in 
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which the state works through private organi- 
zations. To the extent that pluralism is a guid- 
ing value in public policy deliberations, we 
need to discover new forms of intersectoral 
coordination that will encourage diversification 
rather than hastening homogenization. An 
understanding of the manner in which fields 
become more homogeneous would prevent 
policy makers and analysts from confusing the 
disappearance of an organizational form with 
its substantive failure. Current efforts to en- 
courage diversity tend to be conducted in an 
organizational vacuum. Policy makers con- 
cerned with pluralism should consider the im- 
pact of their programs on the structure of orga- 
nizational fields as a whole, and not simply on 
the programs of individual organizations. 


We believe there is much to be gained by 


attending to similarity as well as to variation 
among organizations and, in particular, to 
change i in the degree of homogeneity or varia- 
tion over time. Our approach seeks to study 
incremental change as well as selection. We 
take seriously the observations of organi- 
zational theorists about the role of change, am- 
biguity, and constraint and point to the impli- 
cations of these organizational characteristics 
for the social structure as a whole. The foci and 
motive forces of bureaucratization (and, more 
broadly, homogenization in general) have, as 
we argued, changed since Weber’s time. But 
the importance of understanding the trends to 
which he called attention has never been more 
immediate. 
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Mead’s theory of the past, which contains his theory of temporality, is scrutinized for 
its relevance to sociological concerns. His theory is described, and four analytical 
dimensions are identified which provide: the basis for discussing that relevance. 

Several standard areas of sociological endeavor are briefty analyzed in terms of 
those dimensions, and then a detailed analysis of community power relations is 
provided in light of his theory. It is concluded that Mead’s theory of temporality is a 
powerful framework for organizing an array of sociological interests and problems. 


The purpose of this paper is to emphasize the 


utility of G. H. Mead’s theory of time and the 


past for sociological analysis. This emphasis.is | 


_ important because, as Strauss noted nearly two 
decades ago, “Mead’s remarkable theory of 
time .. . has not been mined for its relevance to 
sociological concerns” (1964:xiil). Certainly 
that assertion remains true today. Philosophers 
have discussed Mead’s theory (e.g., Tonness, 
1932; Miller, 1973; Pfeutze, 1961), ‘but they 
either merely reiterate his basic position or use 
it to debate issues of metaphysics or epis- 
temology. Sociologists who mention Mead’s 
ideas on temporality usually pass them off as 
sociologically insignificant. Coser (1971), for 
instance, places Mead’s theory in the realm of 
a ‘‘wider philosophical concern,” as do Manis 
and Meltzer (1972:4) and Zeitlin (1973). In 
doing so, critical links between Mead’s theory 
of temporality and his theory of social order 
are overlooked. 

We will limit ourselves to a few specific tasks 
in our attempt to examine the relevance of 


Mead’s theory for sociological concerns and, 


inquiry. First, we will describe his conception 
~ of the nature of the past in sufficient detail to 
extract its basic sociological implications. Sec- 
ond, we will identify several analytical dimen- 
sions through which his theory can be linked to 
central issues in sociology. Third, we will de- 
scribe in what respects traces of his theory are 
implicated in existing sociological analyses. 
i 
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Fourth, we will examine the sociological do- 
main of community power relations in light of 
Mead’s perspective. Finally, we will discuss 
the significance and implications of Mead’s 
theory for sociology in’ general. 


THE NATURE OF THE PAST | 


The‘core of Mead’s theory rests in his assertion 
that although the present implies a past and a 
future, ‘‘reality is always that of-a present” 
(1929:235). The past arises through memory | 
and exists in images | which form the “backward 
limit of the present.” Likewise, the future has a 
hypothetical existence since it exists in our 
anticipations. The question of boundaries 
marking off the past, present, and future are 
fundamental for Mead, but he maintained that 
no matter how far we build out from the pre- 
sent, the events that constitute the referents of 
the past and future always belong to the pre- 
sent. In that sense; Mead’s theory was a radical 
departure from traditional views. As he stated, 
‘We speak of the past as final and irrevocable. 
There is nothing that is less so . . .” (1932:95). 
Rather, “. . . the long and the short of it is that 
the past (or some meaningful structure of the 
past) is as hypothetical as the future” 
(1932:12). It is the specious present, in which 
‘memory and anticipation build on both ends” 
(1932:66}, that exists. 

This contention did. not mean that there are 
only presents which are merely sequentially 


arranged. ‘Experience is inherently temporal, 
“andthe specious present establishes the extent 


and span of temporal experience. The act in- 
volves a span of time and the process of reflec- 
tion and self-indication, and thus it is not a 


-mere arrangement of isolated moments.! 


' Denzin (1982a, 1982b, 1983) takes Mead’s point 
regarding time as a continuous flow as a problem to 


16! 
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Mead’s , treatment of the specious present, 
therefore, differs from that of James because it 
is conceived more behavioristically. For Mead, 
the sociality of the specious present, while 
existing within reflection, is realized only 
through the use of significant symbols ‘and 
gestures (1938:221-22). In linking these to the 
specious present, Mead departs from the more 
psychological conception of the specious pre- 
sent advanced by James. The specious present 


is ‘‘grasped”’ by individuals in a given situation,. 


which is an inherently social process since these 
situations “‘are fundamentally characterized by 
the relation of an organic individual to his envi- 
ronment or world. The world, things, and the 
individuals are what they are because of this 
relation” (1938:215). 

It is the social and temporal nature of the 
present that allows Mead to discuss the nature 
of the past.’One way he discusses the past is in 
terms of continuity and discontinuity. Con- 
tinuity involves the overlapping of one spe- 
cious present by another. “There is a con- 
tinuity of experience, which is a continuity of 
presents” (1929:235). However, there is more 
involved in continuity than mere overlap. 
There is a succession of events which connects 
phases of a continuous process. The connected 
events of the world, or social structure, con- 
stitute only the substance of continuity, or 
what Mead called a “passage of something” 
(1926:236). However, continuity cannot exist 
or operate as a continuity independently of 
acting persons: 


. It rests with what we call our mental’ pro- 
cesses to place these images [of the past] in 
the temporal order. We are -engaged in 
spreading backward what is going on so that 
the steps we are taking will be a continuity in 
advance to the goals of our conduct. 
(1929:237} 


Continuity thus nyoives both the succession of 
events and acting persons who recognize it as a 
succession and render it intelligible as con- 
tinuity. 

The process of the passing of one present 
into another also is the very process which 
gives rise to discontinuity. If continuity repre- 
sents the inevitable, discontinuity represents 
that which is novel. As Mead noted, “the dis- 
continuous is the novel’ (1929:236). Each spe- 


be explained and examines it from the standpoint of 
phenomenology. We believe that Denzin’ s emphasis 
is not inconsistent with Mead’s, but the field of in- 
quiry differs somewhat. By way of contrast in the 
interactionist tradition, see Lewis and Weigert 
(1981), who do treat time as sequence. 
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cious present contains elements of discon- 
tinuity as well as continuity; the discontinuous 
represents departure from a previous present 
and is created by unexpected experiences. This 
point was exceedingly important for Mead’s 
formulation, because “bare continuity could 
not be experienced” (1929:239). That is, the 
novel event is a necessary condition for the 
experiencing of a succession of events. 


Without this break within continuity, con- 
tinuity would be inexperiencable. The con- 
tent alone is blind, and the form alone is, 
empty, and experience in either case is im- 
possible. . . . The continuity is always of 
some quality, but as present passes into pre- 
sent there is always ‘some break in the 
continuity—within the continuity, not of the 
continuity. The break reveals the continuity, 
while the continuity is the background for 
the novelty. (1929:239) 


The novelty of previous presents can never be 
completely recaptured. What Mead -called the 
“primal break of novelty” can exist only in the 
knife-edge present—the experience of the 
moment—but the break itself nonetheless 
serves as a demarcation in the succession of 
events. The past, therefore, must be reconsti- 
tuted in order for there to be continuity insofar 
as unexpected events create problems of 
“bridging contingent factors.” ‘The character 
of the past,” he states, “is that it connects what 
is unconnected in the merging of one present. 
into another” (1929: 240). 

What Mead is saying is that neither the past 
nor the future have existence in and of them- 
selves, but that they are important components 
of the present. Mead admits to a certain aspect 
of irrevocability to the past, but insists that it 
has no status apart from its relation to the 
present. The specious present consists of 
emergent events, which are products of the 
interplay-between continuity of events and dis- 
continuity. It is the uniqueness of each pres- 
ent that renders insecure the exact shape of 
the future. The emergent and time-dependent 
nature of the present is what provides the pres- 
ent with its social nature. This is so because 
novel and emergent events create new situa- 
tions to which the person must adjust. It is in 
this adjustment process that previous presents 


_ are socially aligned with current presents, and 


thus adjustment by its very nature belongs to ` 
both earlier and later perspectives. This in- 
terpretation is inherent in Mead’s conceptuali- 
zation of sociality— ‘the capacity of being sev- 
eral things at once” (1932:49}—and it leads us 
to envision both continuity and change as in- 
volved in the present as social phenomena. 


MEAD’S THEORY OF THE PAST 
DIMENSIONS OF MEAD’S 
FORMULATION 


Despite the philosophical alice of Mead’s 
theory (e.g., Reck, 1963; Eames, 1973), there 


has been little attempt to depict the dimensions . 
of the past that are either directly or indirectly. 


implied in his position. It is important to iden- 
tify these dimensions in order to, better under- 
stand the potential of Mead’s formulation for 
contributing to sociological investigations. 
Three dimensions are directly implied and one 
indirectly implied in his overall position. 

The first dimension, and the one most easily 
recognized and most widely discussed, is the 
symbolically reconstructed past. This dimen- 
sion is expressed by Mead in the following 
passage: 

. . the existence in experience of affairs that 
transcend our presents is the very past under 
discussion, and this is true, and what I am 
endeavoring to make evident. The past is 
overflow of the present. It is oriented from 
the present. It ts akin on the one side to our 
escape fancies, those in which we rebuild the 

. world according to our heart’s desires, and 
on the other to the selection of what is sig- 
nificant that must be held and reconstructed, 
but its decisive character is the pushing back 
of conditioning continuities of the present. 

(1929:238) 


This dimension is premised on a conceptuali- 
zation of time as an ongoing and transcending 
process rather than as a measurement-bound 
and stage-confined entity. Without this pro- 


_ cess, events would disappear once: they oc- 


curred and thus there could be no past. That is, 
the present makes the past possible. Mead also 
argues that this process has direction. That 


direction, which reveals the importance of © 


time, requires that the past has verity which is 
called out in the present. That is, it is not only 
that the past happened but that it is happening. 


‘More specifically, to use Mead’s phrases, the 


"what it was”. is established through the “what 
it is.” The symbolic reconstruction of the past 
thus involves redefining the meaning of past 
events in such a way that they have meaning in 
and utility for the present. This reconstruction 
is necessary because new situations confront 
the person with unexpected occurrences, and 
the functional character of reconstruction is 
contained in its contribution to present mean- 


_ ings. It fulfills the “function of filling out pre- 


sent perceptions” (Mead, 1929:238). Each pre- 
sent, therefore, must reconstruct its past, and 
there are as many reconstructed and functional 
pasts as there are novel events. The present 


selects out a past which allows for the under- 
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standing of new situations. The importance of _ 


this process is that it allows the person to as- 


similate actions into a continuity of under- . 


standing and successful goal-related activity . 


(cf. Lee, 1963). 

The second dimension, the social structural 
past, has been implied in the literature on 
Mead’s theory (e.g., Miller, 1973; Zeitlin, 


1973). However, it has not been dealt with - 


directly and thus it remains vague and rela- . 


tively obscure as an aspect of Mead’s position. 
It is important to note that Mead identifies 


eo ae A Te, 


change as a process that involves more than ; 
the reconstructed past. In his discussion of the - 
relation of intelligence to change, he argues . 


that thought processes are essential for recon- 
structing the past and for intelligent problem 
solving. But he also states that: 


This is but part of the more general proposi- 
tion’ that changes are going on in the uni- 
verse, and that as a consequence of these 
changes the universe is becoming a different 
universe. Intelligence is but one aspect of 
this change. It is a change that is part of an 
ongoing living process that tends to maintain 
itself. (1932:4) 


Here Mead identifies a subject matter 
(“changes going on in the universe”) which is 
part of the past that is incorporated into the 
present. However, that incorporation is 
achieved not solely through symbolic recon- 
struction but through the past conditioning the 
present. The past structures and conditions the 
experiences found in-the present. 


The’ spatio-temporal connections which 
these continuities express involve the condi- 


tioning of any spatio-temporal position bya . 


previous set of positions. This conditioning 
is not complete determination, but the con- 
ditions that are involved in the continuity of 
passege aré necessary. That which is novel 
can emerge, but conditions of the emergence 
are there. It is this conditioning which is the 
qualitative character of the past as distin- 
guished from mere passage. (1929:236) 


Furthermore, 


. that the continuities of space-time do 
carry with them conditions of that which 
takes place is a fundamental presupposition 
of experience. The order within which things 
happen and appear ‘conditions that which 
will happen and appear. (1929: 237) 


The “continuities of space-time” are the con- 


. texts of experience and are made up of se- 


quences of activities. The structuring effects 
are manifested through (a) the sequences 
themselves, taken as a phenomenon quite apart 
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from that which is sequenced, and (b) the ac- 
tivities and situations which are ordered se- 
quentially. Consistency of action is explained 
through the process of activity which condi- 
tions, sets limits upon, and structures what is 
likely to occur in the future. This structuring 


process, however, is not deterministic. Since 


unanticipated events require adjustive re- 
sponses in the present which modify goals and 
plans for the future, social structural pasts only 
establish probabilities for what will take place. 

The implied objective past is the third di- 
mension of Mead’s theory. It is the least obvi- 
ous of the three dimensions, and to our knowl- 
edge has not been identified or discussed in any 
of the literature on Mead. 

From time to time, Mead refers to ‘‘what 
must have been.” He states, for example, that 
“The past is what must have been before it is 
present in experience as a past” (1929:238). He 
is not referring to the meaning that the past has 
for the present. Rather he is referring to the 
existence of previous events, and is proposing 
a Situational ontology pertaining to consensus 
about the facts of the past. Some event had to 
have taken place in order to exist in present 
experience as a past event. Mead states this 
position more fully in the following passage: 


This memory in a manner tests and verifies 
the structure. We must have arisen and eaten 
our breakfasts and taken the car, to be where 
we are. The sense of this past is there as in 
implication and bits of imperfect scenes 


come in at calk—and sometimes refuse to - 


arise. But even in this latter case we do not 
feel that the past is lost. (1929:238) 


There are at least two aspects to implied 
objective pasts. The first is that they are im- 
plied and in that sense exist in the present 
through memory. However, present realities 
establish the basis and structure for what is 
remembered, which is the second aspect. 
Memory selects out of the past those events 
which only could have occurred, given the pre- 
sent structure or arrangement of events. Be- 
havorial realities of the present, in other 
words, lead one to the conclusion that there 
had to have been certain obdurate realities in 
the past, e.g., since I am here, I must have 
arisen this morning and driven here. These 
pasts, therefore, are implied through their 
functioning. “There are certain sorts of images 
which belong to our pasts,” Mead stated, ‘and 
we are confident of them because they fit in” 
(1929:237): We have assurances of the reality 
of past events because they connect in a be- 
lievable way with the reality of ‘events in the 
present. The remembered occurrence comes 
“from the structures with which they accord” 
(£929:237), and in that manner the implied ob- 
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jective past provides a factual basis for the 
movement between a present and that which 
must have been. 

The fourth dimension, the mythical past, is 
only indirectly implied in Mead’s formulation, 
but it is entirely consistent with it and it more 
fully brings out the implications of his theory. 
This dimension refers solely to symbolic cre- 
ations which are used to manipulate social re- 
lationships. These pasts are creations, rather 
than re-creations, because they are not empiri- 
cally grounded. They are fictitious. However, 


they are empirical in their: consequences be- . 


cause they can materially affect relationships.. 


Since for Mead the manipulation of social 
relationships is always possible, mythical pasts 
are conceived here as purposeful creations 
which control and shape behavior. They pro- 
vide a manipulative dimension to social re- 
lationships because they are created precisely 
for purposes of establishing and maintaining 
advantage. The basis for this dimension comes 
from Mead’s distinction between subsistence 
and existence: ‘““There is a world which sub- 
sists, but does not necessarily exist’’ 
(1936:336). This distinction stems from Mead’s 
rejection of the realists’ position which asserts 
that what exists inside and outside the mind ts 
isomorphic. In contrast, Mead’s position was 
that the origin of an object is irrelevant to its 
status as a universal. Accordingly, mythologi- 
cal characters such as chimera, and geometric 
impossibilities such as round squares, have 
subsistence insofar as they are real aspects of 
social relationships and societal structures. As 


such, they belong to the world of universals. 


and their reality is established in soctal re- 
sponses to them. l 


. The realist assumes that our knowledge of 
the universals is, so to speak, the contact 
between the universals and the mind; we 
must put them in the mind, but they must 
also have their existence outside. And yet, 
many of these universals do not have an 
existence, in our ordinary use of that term. 
We imply that a thing is at some point and at 
some definite time when we say that it 
exists. . . . There are a good many other 
things we think about which do not exist. We 
puzzle our heads over them for a long time, 
over perceptions which prove to have con- 
tradictions in them. And yet we have been 
thinking about them: After all, there must be 
something... and yet many of these things 
cannot be put into existence. (1936:335—36) 


Mead’s pragmatic theory of truth (Reck, 
1964:320—44) contains a discussion of myths as 


ations. They belong to the realm of ideation, 
but have practical value in solving situational 


4 


' explanations which emanate from specific situ- ' 
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problems. Myths are inherently part of the 
consensual basis of truth, and they function as 
well to establish validity insofar as they con- 
tribute to consistency of action. If a past is 


' created which believably ‘‘fits’ with other. 


pasts, presents, and futures and is acted upon 
as such, it is real. When Mead discussed the 


validity of pasts he referred not to their empiri- - 
cal verification, but rather to the continuity 
which secures their position in shared con-. “~" . 
- While it is accurate that sociology as a disci- 


sciousness. ` 


The validity of these pasts depends upon the 
continuities which constitute their structure. 
These continuities in passage are the essence 
of inevitability, and when we feel the con- 
tinuity, we have reached the security we 
seek. (1929:241) 


The creation of a legitimate mythical past 


depends on its ‘‘processual validity.” This va- 


lidity indicates the congruence between verifi- ` 


able action on the one hand and projections of 
future lines of action on the other. Mythical 
pasts are validated through their acceptance 


and use as grounds for creating forthcoming. 


action. A mythical past is made real through a 
complex interactive process that links assumed 
courses of previous acts to an anticipated and 
apparently continuous direction. The myth is 
granted an objectivity in the process of con- 
structing concerted action. 

The four dimensions we have identified aré 
not mutually exclusive because they variously 
flow through and affect a specious present. 
Their specification, however, is critical for a 
full understanding of Mead’s theory. In par- 
ticular, they bring out in greater detail the. 
dialectical basis of his position. The relation 
between individuals and the social structures in 
which they act results in the reconstruction of 
both. This dialectical process is perhaps seen 
most clearly in Mead’s theory of the past be- 
cause it is there that he explicitly deals with 
temporality. His rejection of the ‘‘geometry of 
Minkowski space-time” (1932:9) allowed him 
to conceive of form and content as a dialectical 


process. He most assuredly did not reject out: 


of hand that obdurate nature of society. 
Rather, he postulated that the individual 
selects out from the world that which is situa- 
tionally meaningful and adjusts to events thrust 
upon him. The adjustive responses transform 
the world in terms of meaningful continuity 
while simultaneously establishing the 
structures which condition the appearance of 
future events. In these processes exists the 
primacy of the implied objective past. Without 
it there could be no events to symbolically 
reconstruct; nor could there be a frame for 
determining what is and what might be. For 
Mead, the existence of events is beyond doubt; 


` events can be related. As Strauss notes, 
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the meaning of those events, however, is 
problematic. Our four dimensions specify how 
the elements of facticity and the mechanisms of 
meaning construction ground the dialetical 
nature of Mead’s formulation. 


f 


TRACES OF MEAD’S © 
CONCEPTUALIZATION OF TIME IN 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY 


pline has not directly utilized Mead’s theory of 
time, it also is true that his perspective is at 
least reflected in or:compatible with several 
areas of sociology. 

One area where Mead’s perspective is re- 
flected is in investigations of personal con- 
tinuity. W2 refer here to what Gubrium and 
Buckholt (1977: 168) call “biographical, work.” 
Central: to this area of.inquiry is the contention 
that personal continuity entails a symbolic 
ordering of events. As such, continuity in- 
volves not only transforming behavioral 
change into patterned contmuity but estab- 
lishing a framework through which discordant 
“Past 
identities can be reconciled, made to appear 
uniform despite their apparent diversity, only if 
they can be, encompassed in a unified in- 


_terpretaticn” (1959: 147). This process is shown 


in Kitsuse’s (1962) analysis of homosexuality. 
He showed. that a reinterpretation of the past 
behavior. of alleged homosexuals was most, 
likely to occur if relationships had been more 
than casual. Under these circumstances, re- 
spondents searched for and “found” conduct in - 
the past that now made sense and- which 
allowed them to “‘see” a biographical con- 
tinuity. 

The two sides of personal continuity dis- 
cussed by Mead, i.e., the hypothetical past and 
hypothetical future, correspond on the one 
hand to ‘‘accounts,”’. and, on the other to ‘‘dis- 
claimers.” Scott and Lyman’s (1968) analysis 
of accounts concerris the communicative acts 
used to reduce the potential disruptive effects 
of past problematic situations. They dif- 


_ferentiate between excuses and justifications . 


as types of accounts: used to reinterpret the 
past for purposes of creating personal orderin 
the present. While that process is retrospective 
in orientation, Hewitt and Stokes’s (1975) 
analysis of disclaimers is prospective in 
orientation. Disclaimers are communicative 
acts that anticipate problematic situations in 
the future and attempt to neutralize potential 
disruptive influences. Hedging, credentialing, 
and appeals for the suspension of judgment are 
three types of disclaimers discussed by Hewitt 
and Stokes. Thus, within the framework of 
communication processes, accounts corre- 
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spond to our concept of the symbolic recon- 
structed past and disclaimers correspond to the 
social structural past. Taken: together, asim- 
plied by Strauss’s (1959) discussion of con- 
tinuity and change, they are indispensible 
components of social processes of personal 
continuity. 

Although certain socialization processes are 
intimately involved in the creation and mainte- 
nance of personal continuity, we discuss this 
area separately because it is one of the major 
subfields’ of sociological social psychology. 
While there is great diversity in the theoretical 
approaches and levels of analysis in the field of 
socialization (Goslin, 1969), its basic thrust 
concerns how individuals learn to. participate 
effectively in social interaction and become 


members of society (Brim, 1966). It is com-’ 


monly assumed in sociology that Mead’s con- 
tribution to this area of inquiry-is expressed in 
Mind, Self and Society. While that volume in- 
deed contains a number of relevant core ideas, 
we suggest that Mead’s theory of time contains 
an even more fundamental perspective on so- 
cialization. From that perspective, the process 
of childhood socialization, for instance, can be 
seen as involving the process of parents pro- 
viding the child with their version of society’s 
past. A legacy of family, work, and community 
is transacted in the course of the child’s be- 
coming a-member of society. This depiction 
refers to a far more complicated process than 
one merely stressing. the internalization of so- 
ciety into the self. Rather, it emphasizes the 
reflexive process of parents placing the child in 
society by defining what society’s and thus the 
child’s past is. That past can exist only in the 
present and in the parent-child interaction, but 
as the child comes to have personal presents 
(i.e., social awareness), he/she comes to have 
his/her own past (cf. Denzin, 1978). This pro- 
cess, of course, varies by life chances, includ- 
ing class (Havighurst, 1971), race (Young, 
1969), and sex (Laws, 1979). But the process of 
society’s pasts being redefined and incorpo- 
rated into personal pasts is a generic one which 
rests at the heart of the socialization process. 
Some interesting parallels exist as well be- 
tween Mead’s theory of time and the area of 
the sociology of aging. Mortimer and Sim- 
mons’s (1978) discussion of issues of socializa- 
tion into age-related statuses and roles, and 


Becker's (1964) analysis of ‘situational ad- ` 


justment’ in adult socialization are directly 
relevant to Mead’s notion of the emergent 
event, as is Riegel’s (1975) conceptualization of 
“crisis.” All refer to the interaction of in- 
terpretive processes and obdurate life circum- 
stances as they are encountered through the 
life course. The nature of that interaction, 
however, changes as one becomes older. While 
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there is in the generic sense the “ability to 
interpret the past and foresee the future, and to 
create for oneself a sense of the predictable life 
cycle” (Neugarten, 1979:125), the middle years 
become. differentiated from earlier life phases. 
They are a "watershed period of life during 
which the past is reinterpreted, the present 
questioned, and the future structured through 
the midlife crisis’. (Perun and Bielby, 
1979:281). This adjustive process throughout 
the life course is eminently porate with 


Mead’ S position. 


Another area in the sociology of aging which 
is compatible with the structure of Mead’s per- 
spective is that of timetables and timing 
through the life course. The social structural 
past is very much implied in Butler’s (1968) 


‘concept of the “average expectable life cycle,” 


which refers to the normative sequence of age 


statuses and roles. The age-status system pro- - 


duces predictable patterns of interaction, and 
is organized through consensually validated 
expectations regarding age-appropriate be- 
havior (Neugarten et al., 1965). Even though 
these expectations are changing (Maines and 
Passuth, 1981), they nonetheless have a coor- 
dinating effect on the timing of people’s lives as 
they move through the life course. Cohort ef- 
fects, as shown in Elder’s (1974) study of the 
effects of the Depression on the life course of 
individuals who experienced it, also corre- 
sponds to the social structural past. That is, the 
Depression established probabilities that cer- 


~~ 


tain people would experience certain events. - 


And the life review and various patterns of 
nostalgic activity (Lieberman and Falk, 1971) 
correspond to the symbolic reconstructed past. 
The relation of these two, in which cohort 
change and individual development interact 


- (Riley, 1979), forms the basis of the dialectic 


between life. course continuity and discon- 
tinuity. The possibilities for the use of Mead’s 
theory in the interpretation of these as well as 


other issues in the sociology of aging are thus ` 


quite evident. 

Our purpose in this section has been merely 
to be suggestive of some of the ways in which 
Mead’s theory of time has been revealed 
through or is compatible with standard areas of 
sociological inquiry. There are other areas of 
relevance, such as the temporal structures of 
formal organizations (Glaser and Strauss, 1968; 
Zerubavel, 1979), the social construction of 


news (Tuchman, 1978}, the collective identity ` 


of cities (Strauss, 1961), and demographic mi- 


‘gration (Maines, 1978}. Rather than pursuing 


brief: discussions of these areas, however, it is 
analytically more productive. to examine in 
greater detail one area which on its surface 
may seem incompatible with Mead’s theorv. 
The next section of this paper, therefore, will 
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demonstrate the utility of Mead’s formulation 
for the analysis of community power relations. 


A CASE ILLUSTRATION: COMMUNITY 
POWER AND THE USE VALUE OF | 
MYTHICAL PASTS l 


Mead’s theory of time can be used to analyze 
power relations in general, and power relations. 
between representatives of protest (partisan 
groups) and those of the status quo (au- 
thorities) in particular. Sociological portrayals 
‘of these relations (see Gamson, 1975; Korn- 
hauser, 1962; Michels, 1962; Spector and Kit- 
suse, 1973) have lacked an explicit recognition 
of how the past is used in the present to project 


futures (cf. Couch, 1982; Hintz and Couch, 


1975; Katovich et al., 1981; McCarthy and 
Zald, 1973; Weiland et al., 1976). Mead’s 
theory of time allows the sociologist to recon- 
ceptualize power relations and struggles be- 
tween partisans and authorities in terms of the 
ability of actors to politically mobilize them- 
selves on the basis of past accomplishments 
and future goals. 

One domain that can reveal both the subtle 
and overt basis of temporality within the con- 
text of power relations is community organiz- 
ing. In response to the policies of authorities, 
partisans within community organizations have 
consistently used the tactic of legitimizing their 
group interests through past accomplishments 
and then using those. accomplishments to frame 
their present appearances. Claims of past suc- 
cesses by neighborhood organizers (symboli- 
cally reconstructed pasts) are gambits that 
force the authorities to respond to partisan 
groups as these partisan groups would prefer 
authorities to respond. Once partisan groups 
establish a legitimate (implied objective) past, 
they are in a position to make claims concern- 
ing how future public policies will be defined. 
They are in a position to use a social structural 
past to define parameters for future relations. 
Conversely, if references to the past are not 


seer as legitimate, or are not associated with a | 


framework of legitimacy, efforts to generate 
issues and responses to: issues will be frus- 
trated. Thus, while a power base may require 
~- material resources, we suggest that the control 
of time and the appearances associated with 
that control (e.g., in the past we have done 
things this way”; “as you know from experi- 
_ ence, we are capable of.. 


are also fundamental conditions. Successful 


community groups contextualize their power in. 


acts of systematically linking the past and fu- 
` ture together in order to influence the con- 
struction of relations in thé present. . 

Once partisan organizations achieve pasts of 


.": “our policies - 
relating to this matter have always been clear”) 
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accomplishment, they may use these pasts to 
make claims in the present. Moreover, they 
can anticipate-a successful future as they make 
these claims. The tactics of a community orga- 


nizer like Saul Alinsky, for instance, demon- ` 


strate how powerful the projected futures of a 
community group (with little in the way of ma- 
terial resources aside from numbers of people) 
can be on the basis of recognizable pasts of 
accomplishments. As Alinsky has pointed out 


(1946, 1971), having a past of accomplishment 


and large numbers of people in the present to 


validate that past are every bit as fundamental 
. as are material resources. 


Alinsky’s. Woodlawn organization had es- 
tablished, vis-a-vis the authorities, a past of 
accomplishment ‘that could not be denied (an 
implied objective past). They-also, over time, 


_ Validated their ability to use their pasts to 


create further beneficial policies (a social 
structural past). In the course of doing so, the 
Organization became. viewed as capable of 
anything. Alinsky cites a tactic the Woodlawn. 
organization used after the city administration 
repeatedly refused to follow through on several 
of their promised improvements in the Wood- 
lawn ghetto: - l 


We [threatened] to tie up the O’Hare Airport 
lavatories. In the restrooms you drop a dime, 

‘enter, push the lock on the door—and you 
can stay there all day. . . . The threat of this 
tactic was leaked back to the administration 
and within 48 hours the Woodlawn organi- 
zation found itself in conference with the 
authorities who said they were certainly 
going te live up to their commitments. 
(1971:142-43) 


An extreme threat like the above would only 
be taken seriously by the authorities if the 
group that made the threat had an established 
past of accomplishments. This threat, how- 
eyer, implied something more. It was contex- 
tualized in light of a particular mythos that 


“came to define a powerful group (of a body- 


collective capable of anything at any time). The 
Woodlawn organization relied upon its par- 
ticular mvthos that evolved through a history 
of accomplishments and through a willingness 
and ability to go beyond the.experiences of the 
opposition with its tactics (the idea of tying up 
the airpcrt washrooms was previously un- 
imaginable to the authorities; but once imagin- 
able, it Was horrifying). In effect, the organiza- 
tion created a system of legitimation that could 
contain particular myths about itself and that 
could make these myths appear flattering.* A 


2 Palermo (1982) has analyzed the relationship 
between shared myths and the degree of mutuality 
that insurgents as partisan groups enjoy. An emo- 


wee 
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partisan group -that is capable of grinding 
O’Hare Airport to a halt is a group that enjoys a 
particular mythical status, and this status 
allows the group to create a mythical past that 
can be used in its own interests in the present 
to influence future policies. 

Mythical pasts, like those long-standing ones 
of bureaucratic organizations, are fabricated 
pasts that endure over time ‘in official- 
legitimate contexts. They are created, used, 
. and accepted as one interest group is favored 
over another. The use of mythical pasts, 
therefore, implies asymmetry. It elevates one 
identifiable group over another, and denies 
certain equivalences between the groups. In 
bureaucratic situations involving relations 
between actors who have a superordinate 
status, the superordinates can employ mythical 
pasts as strategies to maintain their interper- 
sonal and suprapersonal advantages (cf. 
Becker and Useem, 1942). These strategies are 
also framed within official legitimation systems 
_ that serve as, props for the existing structural 


arrangements. Authorities who resist change, . 


or who unilaterally attempt to create change, 
`- construct elaborate ideologies through the use 
of a mythical past. This is done through the 
création of official precedents (and/or the re- 
ference to precedents that are assumed to have 
been officially created) that fit into the ongoing 
stream of action. ` 


The use of mythical pasts in bureaucratic . 


contexts often coincides with the use of par- 
ticular words or vocabularies (see Edelman, 
1967; Foote, 1951; Mills, 1940). They become 
routinely instrumental in these contexts as en- 


> cased .in key choices of words: “You must | 


realize’; ‘‘Certainly, you are aware of the fact 
that”; Traditionally, we have done things this 


way.” These gambits serve the purpose of bar- - 


ricading the present encounter with fictive but 
useful props of the past. These props take on 
an emergent character within the present 
through particular vocabularies that are asso- 
ciated with a particular and official universe of 
discourse that serves the bureaucratic legiti- 
mation system (Habermas, 1976). 

The mythical past does not have a material 
or objective basis, but it has a material and 
objective aura when associated with systems 
of legitimation. Groups that are not associated 
with official legitimation systems can achieve a 
beneficial mythical status, as in the case of the 


- tional attachment between members of partisan 
groups emerges on the basis of these myths. Thus, 
- even though the insurgents recognized that objective 
conditions were not favorable to them, they 
doggedly hung on to their myths and a power base, 
` and began creating objective conditions that were 
favorable to them. 
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Woodlawn organization. This status becomes - 


lodged in a legitimation system that is built up 
through a series of accomplishments. Groups 
that are associated: with official legitimation 
systems do not work so much in order to es- 
tablish a legitimate framework for their mythi- 
cal pasts as they do to maintain a pre-existing 
legitimate framework. This maintenance is 
often tied to particular vocabularies and uni- 
verses of discourse that perpetuate the mythos 
and the system. Both types of ' groups 
(partisan/outside the official system and 


authority/inside the official system), however, ` 


integrate their mythical pasts with their implied 
objective and social structural pasts.. This is 
necessary for the use of mythical pasts favor- 
able to particular group interests. Without a 
legitimate reference to past and future activity, 
a mythical past can be used against a group, as 


in the case, for example, of many revolutionary .* 


groups or groups founded by charismatic lead- 
ers. These groups fail to create mythical pasts 
that can serve their interest and that can be 
associated with an objective/material reality 
favorable to them. 

Part of the task of partisan organizations 
who are'confronted with the obstacle of being 
outside the official system and opposed to 
those inside the system is to break down the 
official mythical past or at least counter it with 
a mythical past of their own based on an alter- 
native system of legitimation. The creation and 
subsequent use of mythical pasts by partisans 
and authorities reaffirms and validates claims 


‘to structural superiority. If successful, partisan 


groups can combine their mythical pasts with a 
credible history in order to achieve their de- 
sired objectives. 


* 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


It is critically important to recognize that pasts 
and futures in Mead’s formulation are public in 
nature. The imagined future of an act is public 
rather than locked in individual consciousness; 
Lkewise, the reconstructed past is public rather 
than existing solely end forever in individual 
memory (cf. Halbwachs, 1950). Futures arise 
cut of attempts to create forms which can serve 
as goals for common action in the present. 
Sociality thus is inherently temporal, and the 
various forms given to time directly influence 
the forms given to action. Mead’s keen under- 
scanding of the dialectics of temporality fo- 
cused on the use value of pasts and futures for 
the present. This process is necessary for 
human association as people collectively con- 


struct, maintain, and transform their relation- . 


ships on the basis of their utilization of time. 
There are four implications of this fundamental 


~ 
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notion which apply both to Mead’s work and to 
sociology in general.* ` 

First, Mead’s theory of time can be used as a 
framework for understanding and integrating 
his various and wide-ranging interests (cf. 
Strauss, 1979). Laced throughout his writing is 
a temporal theme that ties his works together. 
This theme is persistently social insofar as ‘it 
emphasizes how actors coordinate their be- 
havior as they move from one present into 


another, and nondeterministic insofar as it em- - 


phasizes the symbiotic relationship. between 
that which is continuous and that which is dis- 
continuous. In the course of managing con- 
tinuous processes as they become embedded in 
discontinuous events, human beings reconsti- 
tute the past as they project future activity in 
the present. Mead’s interest in how human so- 
ciety is possible is lodged in this particular 
conception of temporality. 

Rather than viewing human society as a re- 
sult of past events, Mead located’ the genera-. 
tive source of our behavior within the context 
of relations between self and other in relation 
to an environment. Actors select,-define, and 
respond to problems they confront. His doc- 
trine. of emergence in The Philosophy of the 
Present, his nonlinear history of ideas ‘in 
Movements of Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century, his theory of social action in The 
Philosophy of the Act, and his statement on 
meaning, action, and their social contexts in 
Mind, Self and Society can be coalesced in 
light of how the past is used to inform the 
present and how the future is projectéd to give 
structure to the present. Temporality inte- 
‘grates Mead’s perspective in that his non- 


[i 
} 


3 We cannot discuss all the implications of Mead’s 
view, because it is as broadly relevant as it is rich 
_ and thus can join a number of dialogues in the social 

sciences. It is consistent with the basic thrusts of 
‘symbolic anthropology (see Turner, 1974; Geertz, 
1973) for instance, and most certainly could inform 
problems of evolutionary theory which Toulmin 
(1972) and Campbell (1975) find to be so neglected in 
the social sciences. The relevance of Mead’s theory 
to the discipline of- history is specific to issues of 
-historiography, which is a blend of historical expla- 


nation and critical philosophy. Historical scholarship. 


seems to have gone through three general phases in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The Scien- 
tific School proposed that a proper historiography 
entails the use of procedures designed to uncover the 
absolute truths of the historical past; the Objective 

- Relativists critiqued the Scientific School for its pos- 
itivistic assumptions about the nature of the past and 
for failing to understand the limits of objectivity; in 
turn, post-World War II historians have attempted 
to incorporate both schools, while insisting that the 
relativists made history too prgsent-oriented 
(Higham 1965:92—144). ` 
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deterministic and social ontologies are framed 
in light of the processual nature of social life. 
Second, Mead’s theory of time reveals a 
profound complexity that goes beyond the di- 
mension.of symbolic reconstruction. While his 


theory 1 in part is based on the notion that the 


past is symbolically reconstructed by collec- 
tive action, there are other important dimen- 
sions of this theory which are equally 
sociological. These include the social 
structural, implied objective, and mythological 
pasts. Taken together, these dimensions are 
the cornerstone of Mead’s intricate and mul- 
tilayered conceptualization. 

The symbolically reconstructed past i is the 
meaning dimension of Mead’s theory. It indi- 
cates the transformational nature of the past as 


human beings make their activity meaningful in ` 


a present. In the context of a present, the past 
is shaped by actors who retrospectively inter- 


pret acts that have oceumed in light of acts that 


. are occurring. 


Fal 


The social structural pasi, in turn, refers to 
the future-directed nature of human activity. 
As actors establish the meaning of the past 
through the construction of social life in the 
present, they establish parameters for activity 
that will occur in the future. The social 
structural past, therefore, implies an antici- 
pated future—it refers to a world of proba- 
bilities. The implied objective past, on the 
other hand, implies an immutable past—it re- 
fers to a world of facts. As the social structural 
past indicates what will occur, given particular 
conditions, so the implied objective past indi- 


cates what must have been, or that which had. 


to have been given what exists now. The im- 
plied objective past is that which cannot be 
denied, whereas the social structural past is 


-that which is possible owing to previously con- 


structed possibilities. When the combinatorial 
effects of the symbolically reconstituted, social 
structural, and implied objective pasts are con- 
sidered. the dynamic interplay between past, 
present, and future becomes evident. 

Third, our specification of the mythical past 
as a dimension of Mead'’s theory raises in- 
teresting questions about the political implica- 
tions of his work. The commonly accepted 
view of Mead’s political theory is that conflict 
resolution, political dissension, and war are 
solved through democratic and reflective pro- 
cesses [see Burger and Deegan, 1981). Mead 
did maintain that the political counterpart of 
the democratic idea of brotherhood is in the 
social contract (1934:286), and that bro- 
therhood and dominance can merge to produce 
democratic political orders. However, that in- 
terpretation comes solely from Mind, Self and 
Society and is the basis on which Mead’s 
political theory has been .accused of demon- 


? 


`‘ 
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strating in a consensual bias. If his discussion 
of realism (1936:326—59) is merged with his 
theory of time and the past, a quite different 
political ontology emerges. That ontology 
hinges directly on the concept of the mythical 
past. . 

The mythical past refers to the way the past 
is used and transformed in the course of con- 
structing present-centered relations as future 
lines of action are projected. In power rela- 
tions, or in situations that involve actors relat- 
ing in an asymmetrical fashion, the superordi- 
nates can unilaterally create pasts in order to 
maintain their advantages. This is done 
through reference to a mythical past, or the 
creation of fictive precedents that fit into an 
ongoing stream of action. These precedents do 
not have a material or objective basis, but they 
are given an aura of reality in association with 
the superordinate’s legitimate backdrop. The 
creation and subsequent use of mythical 
pasts by those in one-up positions reaffirms 
claims to structural superiority and lends 
further credibility to immediate interactional 
positions. 

Mythical pasts are distinct from implied ob- 
jective pasts in that the former explicitly repre- 
sent a pseudo-objectivity. that benefits only 
certain actors at the expense of others. Mythi- 
cal pasts are rhetorical strategies that are used 
to create fictive policies in the present in order 
to project lopsided relations in the future. They 
are ‘‘valid’’ only in that they are shrouded in 
mystery. Unlike implied objective pasts, which 
can be consensually validated through knowl- 
edge of the way things were, mythical pasts are 
validated through a monopolization of knowl- 
edge. Thus, they are difficult to challenge or 
deny (cf. Innis, 1951). Particular mythologies 
are created that coincide with the perpetuation 
of policies that keep an elite informed at the 
expense of the laity. 

However, the use of mythical pasts is not 
solely restricted to elites. Partisan groups that 
represent community interests and that are not 
materially powerful can become organized 
around their own myths that elites take seri- 
ously. Elite groups attend to these myths when 
community organizations establish a past of 
accomplishment. Actors need not be associ- 
ated with an objectively: material: or formal 
status to create consequential mythical pasts. 
The success of their creation, however, de- 
pends upon a perceived legitimacy that is via- 
ble and realistic. | 

Thus, we can envision the use of mythical 
pasts as introducing the element of deception 
and trickery into Mead’s political theory. It is 
entirely consistent with Mead’s ontology 
(1936:335—36) to suggest that the world of illu- 
sion should be included in the structure of so- 
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ciety. People create illusions and then induce 


others to impute meaning to them and act in’ _ 


accordance with those meanings. Illusions, 
however, must fit into the patches of empirical 
reality in order to be accepted as part of that 
reality. That is, in some measure they must be 
taken as real, validated, and incorporated into 
ongoing patterns of organization which con- 
stitute the social contexts of action. This pro- 
cess directs attention to the strategic employ- 
ment of appearance (Lyman and Scott, 1970), 
and thus Mead comes closer than previously 
thought to the Machiavellian necessity of ma- 
nipulation in the maintenance of social and 
political order. 

Fourth, our analysis suggests that much 
sociological research can be organized: from 
the standpoint of Mead’s theory. In a sense, 
our treatment of community power relations 
has been retrospective. However, his theory 
can lead future researchers to new kinds of | 
data and important questions regarding power 
relations not raised through other theories. Re- 
source mobilization theory (Zald and McCar- 
thy, 1979; Oberschall, 1973), for instance, pos- 
its that control over material resources leads to 
control over relationships. Mead’s theory - 
would encourage researchers to go one step 
further to posit a symbolic mobilization theory 
that inquires into how the use of myths 
supplies potential partisan groups with an - 
ability to initiate new courses of action (cf. 
Maines, 1982:275). Mythical pasts in this sense 
can be linked to what might be called mythical 
presents and mythical futpres. The political 
utility of such linkages can take several forms, 
including that which the American public reg- 


‘ularly receives from Washington, D.C., such 


as the following: “Our. analysis of trends in 
unemployment, interest rates, and productivity 
(a reconstructed past) shows that the adminis- 
tration has been successful in dealing with the 
problems of inflation and unemployment which 
it inherited from the previous administration 
(mythical past), and so we are now entering a 
period of economic recovery from the current 
recession (mythical present) and can look for- 
ward to full economic recovery by early next 
year (mythical future).”4 Incorporating the 
interplay between resource and symbol into . 
the dynamics of power relationships, there- _ 
fore, may allow researchers to examine new 


‘dimensions. of any type of superordinate- 


subordinate pattern of conduct. 

In sum, Mead’s theory of time is grounded in 
the dynamic character of human conduct, and 
it allows the sociologist to portray that conduct 
as it evolves. Our examination of his theory 


* This example was supplied in the pommieni of 
an anonymous reviewer. 
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and identification of its multidimensional fea- 
tures suggests that several sociological do- 
mains, regardless of the scale, can be illumi- 
nated and reinvestigated in terms of temporal- 
ity. The temporal nature of social life operates 
in and through the everyday life of mundane 
events as well as extraordinary and grandiose 
events. 
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MULTIPLE IDENTITIES AND PSYCHOLOGICAL WELL-BEING: 


A REFORMULATION AND TEST OF THE SOCIAL | 
ISOLATION HYPOTHESIS* . 


PEGGY A. THOITS 


Princeton University 
4 


Drawing upon symbolic interactionist theory, this paper reconceptualizes social 
isolation as the possession of few social identities. Social identities (enacted in role 
relationships) give meaning and guidance to behavior, and thus should prevent 
anxiety, depression, and disordered conduct. The “identity accumulation 
hypothesis’ —the more identities possessed by an actor, the less psychological 
distress he/she should exhibit—is tested and supported using panel data from the New 
Haven community survey (Myers et al., 1971). The interaction: between identity 
accumulation and identity change is also examined, under differing assumptions 
regarding the structure of multiple identities. Results indicate that integrated 
individuals benefit more from identity gain and also suffer more from identity loss 
than isolated individuals. The implications of these results for social isolation theory 


and for previous conceptions of the effects of multiple roles are discussed. 


Of the several hypotheses which relate social 


conditions to mental disorder, the social isola- 
tion hypothesis has remained moderately 
popular since its initial statement by Robert 
Faris in 1934. Faris suggested with respect to 
schizophrenia that “any form of isolation that 
cuts the person off from intimate social rela- 
tions for an extended period of time may possi- 
bly lead to this form of mental disorder” 
(1934:157). 

Faris and Dunham (1939) applied this hy- 
pothesis to the findings of their now classic 
ecological study of mental disorder in Chicago. 
Their findings and the results of subsequent 
community-level studies of the social isolation 
hypothesis (cf. Jaco, 1954; Clausen and Kohn, 
1959) may be criticized on “ecological fallacy” 
grounds (Robinson, 1950). Inferences about 
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individual behavior from community-level re- 
lationships.may be erroneous. Although more 
recent studies offer support for. the social iso- 
lation hypothesis on the individual level (to be 
reviewed below), other criticisms of the hy- 
pothesis have not as vet been addressed.’ 

In a critical review, Clausen and Kohn (1954) 
raised several questions about the hypothesis: 
“What constitutes sufficient attenuation of in- 
terpersonal relationships to be called ‘isola- 
tion’?, . . . What the distinguishable types of 
isolating experiences?. . . . What are the dif- 
ferential consequences of attenuated social re- 
lationships in different situational contexts and 
for different temperamental types?.... At 
what period or periods in the individual's life 
does the experience of isolation have the 
greatest effect?.... Finally, . . . is isolation a 
symptom of already-developing illness; is it an 
essential condition for the subsequent devel- 
opment of illness; or is it, possibly, both 
symptomatic of the beginning of the illness and 
a cause of its further development?” (Clausen 
and Kohn, 1954:145-456). As originally formu- 
lated, the isolation hypothesis does not ade- 
quately address these issues. 

To address these questions, this paper at- 
tempts a reformulation of the hypothesis. This 
reformulation, termed the identity accumula- 
tion hypothesis, is then tested using 
individual-level data from the New Haven 
community survey (Myers et al., 1971). Fi- 
nally, the implications of the identity accumu- 
lation hypothesis for current theory on the ad- 
vantages of multiple roles are discussed and 
further directions for study are outlined. 
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IDENTITY AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WELL-BEING | 


Faris’s hypothesis was based in the symbolic 
interactionist tradition. Unfortunately, Faris 
did not explicate the assumptions underlying 
his hypothesis and this omission led to the in- 
determinacies identified by Clausen and Kohn. 

Symbolic interactionism assumes that social 
interaction is essential to normal personality 
development and to appropriate social con- 
duct. Interaction produces the social self, that 
part of the personality which links the individ- 
ual to society and is an important intervening 
variable in human behavior. In particular, 
Mead (1934) described- the process through 
which self-conceptions develop in interaction. 
The individual acquires a view of him/herself 
as an objective and meaningful social entity by 
taking the role of specific and then of gener- 
alized others. 

For this paper, the process of taking the role 
of the generalized other has two important im- 


plications. First, it implies that the individual 


develops an awareness and an acceptance of 
the social positions he/she occupies in the 
community and larger society. Second, it sug- 
gests that the déveloped self must be a com- 
plex, semipermanent, organized structure. 
These implications have been discussed by a 
number of theorists (Strauss, 1959; Stone, 
1962; McCall and Simmons, 1966; Rosenberg, 
1979; Stryker; 1980). Stryker's approach is 
adopted here. 

In taking the role of the generalized other, 
the individual perceives that he/she has been 
placed: by others into recognized and mean- 
ingful social categories, or social positions. So- 
cial positions are locations within systems of 
relationships (Linton, 1936; Merton, 1957). 
Attached to positions are sets of behavioral 
expectations, i.e., roles. Social positions are 
usually enacted in an array: of reciprocal role 
relationships, what Merton terms the role-set 
(1957). When the individual assigns to him/ 
herself the same positional designations and 
behaves as expected in role relationships with 
others, he/she can be said to have taken 
on a set of identities (Stryker, 1980; Stryker 
and Serpe, 1982, 1983).! Consistent with 
Stryker, the self is conceptualized here as a set 


' As dramaturgic and labelling theorists (e.g., 
Goffman, 1963; Becker, 1963) have pointed out, 
desigrations by others and personal designations do 
not always correspond. In that case, one must distin- 
guish between social identities and personal iden- 
tities (Lofland, 1969). For the purposes of simplified 
discussion in this paper, it is assumed that personal 
identities are congruent with social identities ac- 
quired in interaction. 
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- of ainereie identities—self-definitions in terms 


- 


of occupied social positions. 

How is psychological well-being related to 
this multiple self? The key lies in peau: 
enactment. 

, Identities are claimed and sustained in recip- 
rocal role relationships. Role relationships are 
governed by behavioral expectations; the 
rights and duties of each interactant are nor- 
matively prescribed. Thus, if one knows who 
one is (in a social sense), then one knows how 
to behave. Role requirements give purpose, 
meaning, direction, and guidance to one’s life. 
The greater the number of identities held, the 
stronger one’s sense of meaningful, guided ex- 
istence. The more identities, the more ‘‘exis- 
tential security,” so to speak. A sense of 
meaningful existence and purposeful, ordered 
behavior are crucial to psychological health, as 
many authors have pointed out, either explic- 
itly or implicitly (cf. Frankl, 1959; Rose,. 1962; 
Sarbin, 1968; Bart, 1974; Sieber, 1974). For 
example. Sieber has made a similar argument 
with regard to the benefits of role accumula- 
tion: “‘. . . status and role alternatives afford a 
sense of general status security” (1974:574, 
emphasis added). Multiple roles may produce 
““ego-gratification, namely, the sense of being 
appreciated or needed by diverse role 
partners” (Sieber, 1974: 576). Rose (1962:539) 
describes the reverse case: ‘‘A depreciated or 
‘mutilated’ self is a major factor in the devel- 
opment of a neurosis, . . . because an individu- 
al’s ability to accept strongly held values of any 
kind and to act effectively to achieve those 
values is a function of his conception of him- 
self.” In other words, if one does not know 
who one is (in a social sense), or if one loses a 
valued identity, then one simply does not know 
how to behave. Not only may a profound sense 
of anxiety or depression be experienced, but 
severely disorganized behavior may result. In 
short, identity accumulation should enhance 
psychological well-being, and identity lack or 
loss should impair it. The direct relationship 
between identity accumulation and psycho- 
logical well-being is termed here the “identity 


accumulation hypothesis.” 


Note that the processes outlined above are 
similar to Durkheim’s (1951) explanation of 
egoistic and anomic suicide. Durkheim argued 
that the traditional and stable rules of conduct 
characteristic of socially integrated groups give 
members a sense of certainty and purpose in 
living; thus, normative regulation ‘‘preserves”’ 
the person from suicide. The intervening vari- 
able, a sense of meaningful, guided existence, 
is the same in Durkheim’s theory and in the 
formulation presented here. However, Durk- 
heim located the source of that existential se- 
curity in the group; this formulation locates it 


` 
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in the reciprocal role relations which sustain 
the identities making up the self in groups. Put 
another way, Durkheim viewed a stable social 
structure and strong, widely held norms as 
protective. The approach here argues that 
structural positions are psychologically pro- 
tective only when accepted and enacted in 
roles with which the actor is personally iden- 
tified. This moves analysis from the ecological 
or community level to the individual level. 

A word is required at this point regarding 
role strain and role conflict. It has long been 
assumed that role strain and role conflict are 
normal consequences of multiple identities 
(Goode, 1960; Merton, 1957; Sarbin and Allen, 
1968). Sieber (1974) points out that researchers 
and theorists have disregarded possible re- 
wards from role accumulation which may far 
outweigh tensions due to strain and conflict. 
He identifies several types of rewards: 
privileges, resources manipulable for further 
status enhancement, a sense of general status 
security, and ego-gratification (feelings of per- 
sonal worth). Privileges and resources may be 
used to free the individual from constraining or 
overwhelming demands and to increase pres- 
tige, while sheer occupancy: of multiple posi- 
tions may enhance general feelings of security 
and a sense of personal worth, and buffer the 
effects of identity loss. However, it is possible 
that the relationship between multiple iden- 
tities and well-being may not be additive but 
curvilinear. Beyond some optimal number of 
identities, role strains and conflicting demands 
"may undermine the sense of orderly, pur- 
poseful existence and thereby decrease psy- 
chological well-being. This is an important 
question to explore empirically and will be at- 
tempted in the analysis to follow. An additive 
process will be described here, for simplicity in 
presentation. 

Evidence which bears directly on the iden- 
tity accumulation hypothesis is difficult to find. 
Indirect evidence is provided by studies of the 
incidence and prevalence of mental illness. 
Those who hold few social identities—the un- 
married, the unemployed, the retired, house- 
wives, those who live alone—have a greater 
risk of psychological disturbance than their 
more integrated counterparts (Gurin et al., 
1960; Gove, 1972; Gove and Tudor, 1973; 
Bradburn, 1969; Radloff, 1975; Gove and 
Hughes, 1980). More directly, several studies 
show that small social networks and the lack of 
intimate relationships with a spouse or other 
primary group members are associated with 
the development of depression, more serious 
mental illness, or even death (Mueller, 1980, 
Roy, 1978; Henderson et al., 1978; Lowenthal, 
- 1964; Miller and Ingham, 1976; Berkman and 

Syme, 1979). Furthermore, the death of a 
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spouse (e.g., Clayton et al., 1972), social 
“exits” (Paykel, 1974), and significant role 
losses (Glassner et al., 1979; Bart, 1974) have 
proved more common in the lives of psychiat- 
ric patients prior to onset of illness compared 
to controls. Other studies of ‘‘major life 
events” (such as divorce, graduation, mar- 
riage, the start of a job) at least indirectly sup- 
port the identity accumulation hypothesis. The 
majority of items listed on life events scales 
involve losses or gains of important social po- 
sitions (Thoits, 1978, 1982). The more life 
events experienced, particularly undesirable 
life events, the more likely an individual is to 
become psychologically disturbed (Dohren- 
wend and Dohrenwend, 1974; Thoits, 1983). 

In short, although the evidence is scattered 
and primarily indirect, there is support for the. 
identity accumulation hypothesis in the lit- 
erature. But further empirical testing is clearly 
required. Before turning to a test of the hy- 
pothesis, however, additional implications of 
the structure of multiple identities should be 
explored briefly. 


IDENTITY ACCUMULATION AND 
COMMITMENT 


Because identities are based upon role re- 
lationships which are relatively enduring and 
organized, the social self must also be a 
semipermanent and organized structure ° 
(Rosenberg, 1979; Stryker and Serpe, 1982, 
1983). This is the second idea implied by 
Mead’s (1934) concept of taking the role of the 
generalized other.. But how are the various 
identities making up the social self organized? 
Stryker (1980) and Stryker and Serpe (1982, 
1983) suggest that identities may be organized 
ina “salience hierarchy,” where salience is the 


` probability that a given identity wili be invoked 


across a variety of situations. Salience, in turn, 
is determined by the amount of commitment an 
individual has to an identity. Commitment is 
“the degree to which the person’s relationships 
to specified sets of others depends upon his or | 
her being a particular kind of person, 1.e., oc- ` 
cupying a particular position in an organized 
Structure of relationships and playing a par- 
ticular role” (Stryker and Serpe, 1982:207). 
Commitment is a function of the number, af- 
fective importance, and multiplexity (or over- 
lap) of. ‘network ties that are formed by the 
person enacting an identity. In short, identities 
aré hierarchically organized by degree of 
commitment, or what might be called their 
‘“‘network-embeddedness.””? 


2 Commitment “refers to’ relations to others 
formed as a function of acting on choices” (Stryker 
and Serpe, 1983:9), and as such may be ‘‘concep- 
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; : 
Other theorists have pointed to commitment 
as an ordering principle as well, but their con- 
ceptions of commitment differ somewhat from 


tryker’s. Multiple-role theorists (e.g., Goode, 


960; Coser, 1974; Sarbin, 1968) traditionally 
have assumed that commitment depends upon 
the amount of time and energy invested in 
identity enactment (Marks, 1977). Underlying 
this assumption is a scarcity principle (Marks, 


1977). The time and energy that people have 


available is limited; these limited resources 
must be differentially allocated among various 
roles. Identities are hierarchically organized, 
then, by the amount of time and energy com- 
mitted to, or invested in, their enactment. Note 
that this conception of commitment differs 
from but is not incompatible with Stryker’s: 
According to Stryker, the actor formulates 
network ties contingent upon certain identities. 
' Time and energy limits may constrain those 
choices; extensive, intense, and. multiplex ties 
may be initiated for only a few of the many 
identities a person sustains. 

An -alternative view of commitment is of- 
fered by Rosenberg (1979) and Marks (1977), 
who argue that commitment is a function only 
of the “psychological centrality” or subjective 
importance accorded to a role or identity. Al- 
though time and energy investments generally 
tend to covary with the importance attached 
to an identity, it is possible to be highly com- 
mitted to an identity but spend little time or 
‘effort enacting it (and vice versa). Thus, iden- 
tities may be ordered simply by their relative 
subjective importance. 

Interestingly, all of these leoni ir the 
most part ignore or deemphasize an important 
sociological aspect of various positional iden- 
tities, namely, their relative value or worth. 
Social positions are culturally ranked, Le 
they-are differentially valued. Commitment to 
an identity (whether measured in network ties, 
invested time and energy, or subjective im- 
portance) should vary with the value or worth 


of the position upon which the identity is based. 


(Goode, 1960). Cooléy’s (1902) looking-glass 
self notion is useful here. If self-evaluations 
depend upon the appraisals of others with 
whom one interacts—and a sizable body of 
research supports this proposition (Webster 
and Sobieszek, 1974)-—-and if others’ appraisals 
are at least partially determined by the value of 
the popon held (see Pete et al., 1977, for 





tualized in terms of the costs of relationships 
foregone as a consequence of movement out of-a 
social role” (Stryker and Serpe, 1983:21). These 
definitional statements suggest that commitment is 
the degree to which network ties are a function of:an 
identity, or, put another way, the degree to which an 
identity is embedded in neno ties. 
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supporting evidence), then one’s commitment. 
to an identity should dépend upon its degree of 
culturally or subculturally positive valuation.’ 
For the purposes of this- discussion, then, 
identities making up the social self are assumed 
to be structured by the cultural ranking of po- 
sitions held by an individual. Cultural ranking 
should determine the importance attached to 
various identities (subjective commitment), the 
amount of time,and energy invested in each 
identity, and the extensiveness or complexity 
of network ties in which each identity is sus- 
tained (behavioral manifestations of commit- 
ment). 

These considerations suggest that identities 
may be weighted by their cultural or subcul- 
tural rank, or by a variety of measures of sub- 
jective ‘or behavioral commitment. Such 
weightings should enhance the predictiveness 
of the identity accumulation hypothesis and its 
implications for identity change. Specifically, 
the more valued a position, the more commit- 
ted an individual will be to it, and therefore, the 
greater will be the psychological impact of its 
loss or- gain. 

But commitment may not be only a function . 
of cultural or subcultural ranking. The sheer 
number: of identities possessed by an actor - 
should also have an effect upon identity. com- 


mitment. However, this effect will differ de- | 


pending upon the assumptions brought to.bear 


“upon hew commitment is manifested behav- 


iorally. 

If one assumes that commitment is cetietted: 
in the amount of time and energy invested in 
identity enactment, and that available time and 
energy are naturally limited, then it is reason- 
able to infer that as the number of Klentities 
comprising the self increases, the individual's 
commitment to any one identity will decrease. 
On the other hand, as the number of identities 
decreases, commitment should increase: time 
and energy are available for investment. The 
greater the number of ‘identities, the less the 
stake in any particular identity; the fewer the 
number of identities, the greater the stake in 


- each one. A dramatic example of this principle 


is provided by the results of Zimbardo’s well- 


4 It is possible that positional valuations vary by 
class or by subculture (Stryker, personal communi- 
cation, 1981). A more refined statement of the com- 
mitment hypothesis, then, is that identity commit- 
ments are determined by the value placed upon each 
social position within the individual's major social 


l network or primary subculture. (But, interestingly, 


analysis of data collected by the author in an unre- 
lated study indicates strikingly stable ranking of po- 
sitional identities in terms of importance. Rankings’ 
of the importance of one’s marriage, family, job, 
friends, church activities, and so on were invariant 
by sex, age, education, and income tategories.) 
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known prison simulation (Zimbardo et al., 
1973; Haney et al., 1973). This work demon- 
strates not only that identity (self-definition in 
terms of social position) emerges from role 
enactment (e.g., prisoner or guard), but that 
investment of time and enérgy is great when 
alternative identities are unavailable. It is im- 
portant to note that high commitment to the 
` prisoner identity in the simulation occurred de- 
. spite the devalued nature of this position. Any 
identity, even a devalued one, provides exis- 
tential security; if only one identity is avail- 
‘able, commitment to it should be high despite 
its relative cultural worth. (See Sacks [1976] 
for another example of this phenomenon.) , 

The proposed inverse relationship between 
number of identities and degree of commitment 


has important implications for changes in psy- - 


chological well-being. For ease in discussion, 
an actor who possesses few or no identities will 
be termed isolated. An actor who possesses 
many identities will be termed integrated. 

According to the time and energy proposi- 
tion, an integrated person is less committed, 
in general, to each of his/her identities than an 
isolated person. Therefore, an identity loss 
should have less psychological impact on the 
integrated actor. He/she has alternative 
sources of identity in which to reinvest newly 
released time and energy. A familiar example is 
the man who “‘Joses himself in his work” after 
being left by his wife. The integrated-individual 
retains social positions which make life mean- 
ingful and orderly. For the integrated, then, 
life’s blows should be softened, or buffered, by 
other involvements. (See Sieber [1974] for a 
similar argument.) 

The isolated individual, on the other hand, 
not only loses an identity to which he/she has 
been highly committed, but has few (perhaps 
no) remaining identities in which to reinvest. A 
familiar example is the newly widowed, 
traditional housewife who asks, “What have I 
left to live for?” For the isolated, life’s blows 
should be magnified in impact due to the lack 
of other meaningful involvements. 

Similar predictions may be made for the ef- 
fects of identity gain. The integrated actor has 


less to gain from an added identity than the 


isolated actor; added identities should have de- 
creasing “marginal utility” in terms of meaning 
and purpose. The isolated person, on the other 
hand, should experience significant benefit 
from an identity acquisition since it adds sub- 
stantially to his/her purpose in life. Thus, for 
the integrated, the effects.of identity losses and 
gains should be dampened somewhat, while for 
the isolated, both losses and gains should be 
-amplified in impact. 

However, if commitment is conceptualized 
in terms of network-embeddedness, a con- 
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tradictory set of conditional hypotheses may 
be derived. Implicit in the time and energy 
proposition is an assumption that identities are 
independent of one another, i.e., that roles are 
segregated in time and space and that role 
partners do not overlap. Time and energy in- 
vested in one set of role relationships must be 
taken away from investment in others. Yet ob- 
servation reveals that social roles are often 
nested within one another; the persons to 
whom one is attached due to being in one posi- 
tion are often the same as those with whom one 
interacts in other positions (Stryker and Serpe, 
1983). For example, the overlap of individuals 
to whom one relates through marriage and 
through parenthood is usually considerable. To 
the degree that relationships are multiplex in 
nature, limited time and energy may’: be in- 
vested in several roles simultaneously. Such 
multiplex relationships not only maximize the 
efficient use of scarce time and energy. re- 
sources, but should enhance the affective im- 


portance and meaningfulness of the identities . « 
‘involved. Friendships made and sustained by a 


married couple, for example, not only add to 
each spouse’s set of identities, but reinforce 
the meaningfulness of the marriage itself. Em- 
bedded, multiplex relationships, then, should 
have quite different implications for the psv- 
chological well-being of isolated tae nea 
individuals. 

It is reasonable to propose that the more 
identities possessed by an actor, the more 
likely he/she is to form multiplex (overlapping) 
ties to others. The fewer the identities, the less 
likely are multiplex relationships to develop. 
The interdependence of identities, and of the 


` relationships predicated upon those identities, 


suggests that integrated individuals have both 
more to lose due to identity loss and more to 
gain from identity accumulation than isolated 
individuals. The’effects of loss ‘and gain should 
be multiplicatively greater for the integrated 
because the disruption or elaboration of in- 
teraction patterns is more extensive. Contrary. 
to the implications of the time and energy 
proposition, network conceptualizations of 


commitment suggest that life’s tragedies and 
triumphs should be amplified for the negates . 


and dampened for the isolated. 

The contradictory implications of the time 
and energy conception and the network- 
embeddedness conception of commitment can 
be evaluated empirically. The analyses to fol- 
low examine the psychological impacts of 
identity changes conditional upon the number 
of initial identities that comprise a person’s 
social self. 

Several questions raised by Clausen. and - 
Kohn (1954) can now be answered. First, what 
constitutes a sufficient attenuation in interper- 
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sonal relationships to be called ‘isolation’? In 
this paper, isolation has been placed: (im- 
plicitly) on a‘continuum of social involvement: 
the fewer identities clatmed and validated in 
interaction, the more existentially insecure the 
individual, and the more psychological distress 
he/she will exhibit. Varying degrees of isola- 
tion should produce simany varying amounts 
of disturbance.‘ 

What are the distnguiehabie types of isolat- 
ing experiences? Clearly, losses of positional 
relationships are the primary isolating experi- 
ences in this reformulation. And, given that 
commitment to identities may vary due to their 


differential cultural worth, this statement can ` 


be further clarified: the more important the. 
position, the more committed the individual 
should be to it, and therefore, the greater 
should be the ‘psychological impact of its loss. 

(Unfortunately, due to data limitations, direct 
measures of cultural value and of commitment 
are not available, so this refined hypothesis 
will not be tested here.) 

At what period or periods in the individual’s 
life does the experience of isolation have the 
greatest effect? Following the implications of 
the time and energy proposition, because the 
isolated actor has few initial sources of social 
. identity, he/she has both more to gain from 
identity acquisition and more`to lose from 
identity loss than the integrated actor. Thus, 
isolation should have more of an effect during 
lifecycle stages characterized by numerous 
position or role changes. The transition from 
adolescence to young adulthood may be espe- 
cially beneficial to those with few identities; in 
this stage of life, one typically gains occu- 
pational, marital, and parental positions. 
Similarly, late middle age may be particularly 
difficult for those with few identities; children 
leave home, retirement impends, and relatives 
and friends die. However, following the impli- 
cations of the network-embeddedness propo- 
sition, these life cycle periods should have 
greater impacts upon integrated actors than 
‘isolated actors. 

Finally, is isolation a symptom of already 
developing illness; is it an essential condition 
for the subsequent development of illness; or is 
it, possibly, both symptomatic of the beginning 
of the illness and a cause of its further devel- 
opment? This reformulation has assumed that 
social interaction is essential to normal psy- 
chological development and ordered social 
conduct. Thus, isolation (a lack of involvement 


* However, as noted earlier, the possibility that a 
curvilinear relationship between identity accumula- 
tion and well-being exists must be explored empiri- 
cally. There may be some threshold beyond which 
the nature of the relationship changes. 
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in role relationships) is an essential condition 
for the subsequent development of psychologi- 
cal distur>ance. However, it is also reasonable 
to assume that psychological disturbance may 
in turn foster further isolation. Psychological 
disturbance may prevent the individual from 
fulfilling the few role obligations hé/she may 
have and therefore may result in further posi- 
tion loss. Isolation, then, may be both symp- 
tomatic of the beginning of an illness and a 
cause of its further development, as s Clausen 
and Kohn (1954) suggest. 

The following sections describe the sample, 


`. procedures, and results of initial tests of the 


identity accumulation hypothesis and of the 
conditional effects of identity change. 


METHODS _ | , 
Sample 


This study uses panel data from the New 
Haven community survey conducted by Myers 
and his associates (Myers et al., 1971, 1974). 
The sample consisted of 1095 adult men and 
women selected at random from a community 
mental health center catchment area in met- 
ropolitan New Haven. A total of 938 individu- 
als were interviewed in 1967. Two years later, 
720 of the original cohort were reinterviewed. 
The analysis reported here is based on the 


‘reinterviewed sample of 720. This sample does 


not differ significantly from the original cohort 


‘within major categories of sociodemographic 


variables, with one exception: the under-30 age 
group dropped from 25 percent in 1967 to 19 
percent in 1969 (Myers et al., 1974). 

This study uses selected items from the 
panel survey data base, described in the fol- 
lowing sections. It should be noted that the 
data provide information sufficient only for a 
test of tke basic identity accumulation hypoth- 
esis and the hypotheses regarding the condi- 
tional effects of identity change. A measure of 
the intervening variable, a sense of meaningful, 
purposeful existence, or existential security, is 
not avaiiable, so it must be omitted from the 
analysis. Direct measures of cultural value or 
identity commitment are also not available, so 
identitieés cannot be weighted by their personal 
or cultural importance in this analysis. 


Measurement 


1. Identity Accumulation 

A sense of meaningful, purposeful existence 
is assumed to depend upon the number of po- 
sitions held by an individual and validated in 
role relationships. Because data are limited 
with respect to specific numbers of role re- 
lationsh:ps enacted by individuals in the sam- 
ple, identity accumulation will be measured 
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Table’ 1. Mean Psychological Distress by Number of Icentities at Time 1 and Time 2° 





Number of Identities, Tmel Pme? 

Time 1 and Time 2 Mean Distress? (St.D.) N Mean Distress”?  (St.D.) N 

0 26.0 (—) 1 25.0 (—) 1 
1 33.2 (10:8) fl 26.8 (9.9) 9 
2 32.3 (9.5) 42 31.3 (12.7): . 35 
3 30.6 (9.5) 102 30.2 (9.8) 84 
4 27.7 (7.5) 147 27.3 (6.7) 153 
5° 27.8 (8.2) 187 27.1 (7.1). 201 
6 25.7 (6.2) 152 25.1 (6.5) 152 
7 24.8 (4.9) 70 23.6 (3.7) 66 
8 = (=) 0 a (-) 0 
For Total Sample: 27.8 (8.0) 712° . 27.0 (7.7) 701° 


Mean Identities, Time 1: 4.67 (St.D. = 1.45) 
Mean Identities, Time 2: 4.73 (St:D. = 1.38) o 


a Total Ns do not sum to 720 due to missing values on either identity EREE or distress. 
» Analysis of variance reveals significant differences between each subgroup: At Time 1, Fyn, = 7.85, 
p< .001; at Time 2, Fes = 7.31, p< .001. No significant deviations from linearity are found. 


here only as the sum of social positions held by 
the individual. The following social positions 
may be held: spouse, parent, employee, stu- 
dent, organizational member, church member, 
neighbor, and friend. Specifically, the identity 
accumulation variable is successively in- 
_ cremented by “1” if the respondent is married, 
has children, is employed, is in school, attends 
organizational meetings, attends church ser- 
vices, visits neighbors, and has two or more 
close friends. The identity accumulation vari- 
able ranges from 0 to 8 in value and is. mea- 
sured at two time points, 1967 and 1969. 

2. Psychological Distress’ 

Psychological distress is measured with an 
instrument developed by Macmillan (1957) and 
further modified by Gurin et al. (1960). The 
instrument consists of a list of 20 psychological 
and psychosomatic symptoms. The Likert- 
type responses to the items are reverse-coded 
and summed; scores range from 20 (little or no 
distress—i.e.; psychological well-being) to 80 


(high distress). The index was administered . 


twice, in 1967 and in 1969. Cronbach’s alpha is 
satisfactorily high for the index, approximately 
.84 or above at each time point. . 

Validity studies (Macmillan, 1957; Langner, 
1962) have shown that this instrument and its 
variants significantly discriminate between 
psychiatric patients and nonpatients in the 
community. The instrument primarily taps 
neurotic symptomatology and is less sensitive 
` to psychotic symptoms (Schwartz et al., 1973). 
Individuals scoring high on the index are likely 
to be those whose psychological state impairs 
their everyday functioning to some degree. 
Although such indices have been criticized. in 


5 Since measures of disordered behavior are not 
available in this data set, attention is focused on 
psychological distress only. 


several reviews, most of the problems with > 


these indices do not affect the analysis here 
(see Thoits and Hannan, 1979, for a discussion _ 
of these problems). Because the index has 
strong criterion validity through the “known 
groups’ ’ technique, it seems acceptable to em- 


` ploy it in this analysis as a measure of psycho- 


logical distress. 
3. Background Variables 
Four sociodemographic variables are con- 
trolled in the analysis. These are age, sex, fam- 
ily income, and education. (Other sociodemo- 
graphic variables such as marital status and.oc- 
cupation are not conirolled, as they are re- 
flected in the identity accumulation variable.) 
Sex is represented as a dummy variable, where 
female is coded 1. Age is measured in years. 
Family income and education are measured 
ordinally.® 


RESULTS: EFFECTS OF IDENTITY 
ACCUMULATION ON DISTRESS . 


Table 1 presents the mean psychological dis- 
tress scores of individuals at each level of 
identity accumulation at Time 1 and Time 2. 
Few individuals possess the absolute minimum 
or maximum number of identities at either time 
paint. For those possessing 1 to 7 identities, 
distress decreases steadily with level of iden- 


ê Family income ts categorized as follows: 1 = less 
than $2,000; 2 = $2,000-2,999; 3 = $3,000-4,999; 4 = 
$5,006,999. S= $7,000-—8,999; 6 = $9,000-1 1,999; 

= $12,000—14,999; 8 = $15,000-19,999; 9 = 
om 000 or more, Education is classified as follows: 
1 = less than 7 years; 2 = 7 to 9 years; 3 = 10 to 11 
years; 4 = high school graduate; 5 = at least one year 
college; 6 = college graduate; 7 = graduate or pro- 
fessional training. The coding of these two variables 
was that utilized in the interviews themselves. 
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tity accumulation, with one exception: at Time 
2, persons ‘with only one identity have lower 
distress scores than persons with two to five 
identities. However, this average value is 
based on a'very small number of cases (N = 9). 
Analysis. of variance reveals , significant dif- 
ferences between subgroups at both time 
points and '`no significant deviations from 
linearity. In short, the greater the number of 
identities possessed, the less psychological 
distress. There is no significant curvilinear re- 
lationship between identity’ accumulation and 
distress, at least for the limited range of this 
identity accumulation variable. 

Table 2 presents the results of regression 
analyses which assess the effects of identity 


accumulation and change in identity upon psy- - 


chological distress at Time 1 and Time 2, while 


background variables are controlled. - 
Equations 1 and 3 simply verify that back- : 


ground variables are related to distress in ex- 
pected ways. -Consistent with prior research, 
females exhibit significantly higher distress 
levels than males, and distress decreases sig- 
nificantly with age, education, and family in- 
come (cf., Gove and Tudor, 1973; Dohrenwend 


z etal., 1980; Gurin et al., 1960). Equations 2 and 


4 examine the influence of identity accumula- 
tion on distress at Times 1 and 2, respectively, 
holding background factors constant. In each 
equation, identity accumulation significantly 
reduces distress, as predicted. Hierarchical 
tests for equations 1 and 2 and for 3 and 4 


indicate that at each time point, identity ac- 
cumulation adds significantly to explained 


variance in the dependent variable. We will 


return to equation 5 of Table 2 momentarily. 
Table 3 indicates the relationship between 


identity change and distress. The more iden- . 


tities lost from Time 1. to Time 2, the greater 


the mean distress at Time 2 and the greater the _ 


increase in distress from Time 1 to Time 2. 


Conversely, the more’ identities gained over : 
time, the very slightly less Time 2 distress and . 
the greater the decrease in distress from Time 1 ; 
to Time 2. Analysis of variance indicates no * 
significant differences between identity-change. +4 
subgroups for mean distress at Time 2, but i 
significant between-group differences for the 3 
distress change scores. No significant: devia- ‘* 
tions from linearity for either distress variable - 


are found by subgroup. 

Return now to equation 5 in Table 2. Equa- 
tion S examines the effect of identity change 
upon change in distress from Time 1 to Time 2, 
controlling for background factors. The more 


identities gained, the greater the reduction in 


distress (8 = —.12, p < .001). The identity- 
change variable adds significantly to explained 
variance in distress at Time 2, as revealed by a 
hierarchical test not shown-here (Fse = 11.20, 
p < .001). The results in Table 3 and for equa- 
tion 5 in Table 2 clearly support the dynamic 
implications of the identity accumulation hy- 
pothesis. 


The implications of the time and energy . 


Table 2. Regressions of Psychological Distress on Background Characteristics and Identity Accumulation, 


- at Time 1 and Time 2° (N = 692)? 


Identity Identity Change in 


Accumu- Accumu- Identity 
; - Family lation, lation, Time 2- Distress, 

Equation Female Age Education Income Time! Time2 Timel Timel R? 
1. Distress at ` 

Time | 

regressed on: .13"** —.14*** —,]4***  .. 12** — — — — .068 
2. Distress at 7 
- Time | 

regressed on: .08* —.148** —.12"* —.O7t —.19"* — — — 099° 
3. Distress at 

Time? > 

regressed on: .09* — 08? —.14** —.09* —_ — - a — .042 
4. Distress at l ; 

Time 2 , 

regressed on:  .05 ’—.10* —,13** —.03 — —,21*** — — .0814 
5. Distress at ; l 

Time 2 

regressed on: OI —,02 ~ O7t —.002  —.10* — —,12***  „49*** 298 

2 Standardized regression coefficients are presented. 

e N differs from total sample N due to omitted cases with missing values. 


© Hierarchical tests for equations 1 and 2 indicate that identity aun a sade significantly to explained 


variance in distress, Fi sss = 24.03, p < .001. 


a ee equations 3 and 4, identity accumulation adds significantly to explained variance in distress, 


th<. 10 “p<.05 **p<.01 *** p< .001. 
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Table 3. Mean. Distress at Time 2 and Mean Change in Distress from Time 1 to Time 2 by Net Identity 
Change 
t Mean Change 
in Distress ' 
; : Mean Distress (Distress, — 
Net Change in Identity A > R a 
(Identity Accumulation, — Time 2 Distress) 
Identity Accumulation,) Mean* (St.D.) Mean? (St D.) N 
o 4 42.0 (0) 13.0 (0) gi 

Identity . —3 32.0 (14.1) 6.6 (10.6) 8 
Loss —2 27.4 (7.2) —1.2 (8.4) 49 

—} 27.4 (8.5). —.3 (7.6) 141° 
No Change 0 26.8 (7.8) —.8 (7.9) 261 

+1 26.6 (6.9) ~1.0 (6.8) 163 
Identity +2 26.9 - (7.0) —1.6 (7.1) 58 
Gain +3 26.5 (4.0) —5.2 (7.9) 11 

+4 27.0 (0) —5.0 (0) 1 
For total sample: 27.0 (7.7) —.8 (7.6) 693 
Mean Identity ' 

Change: .07 
(St.D.): (1.2) 





* Analysis of variance reveals no significant differences between subgroups. 
b Analysis of variance reveals significant differences between subgroups, Fse = 2.06, p < .05. 


commitment proposition suggest that changes 
in identity will have greater psychological im- 
pacts for more isolated individuals than more 


integrated individuals. That is, gains will bene- . 


fit and losses will harm isolated persons more 
than integrated persons. Conversely, the 
network-embeddedness conception of com- 
mitment suggests that changes in identity will 
have greater psychological impacts on more 
integrated than more isolated individuals. That 
is, gains will benefit and losses- will harm inte- 
grated persons more than isolated persons. To 
examine the validity of these contradictory 
predictions, identity-change interaction terms 
were computed for respondents who had expe- 


rienced net gains or net losses of identities over | 


time. For persons experiencing net gain: 
-Number of Identities Gained x Identity Ac- 

cumulation,. 

And for persons experiencing net loss: 

Number of Identities Lost x Identity Ac- 
cumulation,. (Persons with no changes or a net 
change of zero receive a value of 0 on these 
variables.) 

If the time and energy predictions are valid, 
there should be a positive relationship between 
the multiplicative gain term and change in psy- 
chological distress: for each gained identity, 
those with few initial identities should have 
less distress at Time 2 compared to.those with 
many initial identities. There should be a nega- 
tive relationship between -the multiplicative 
loss term and change in distress: for each iden- 
tity loss, those with fewer identities at Time 1 
should have substantially increased distress at 
Time 2 compared to those with many iden- 


tities. On the other hand, if the network- 


embeddedness predictions are valid, the signs 
of the interaction-terms should be reversed. 
The multiplicative gain term should be nega- 
tive, indicating reduced distress for the initially 
integrated with each identity gain, and the 
multiplicative loss term should be positive, in- 
dicating additional distress for the integrated 
with each identity loss, compared to the iso- 
lated. The multiplicative gain and loss terms 
were added hierarchically to equation 5 of 
Table 2. The results are shown in equation 2 of 


-Table 4. (Equation | of Table 4 simply repeats 


the findings of the prior equation for compara- 
tive purposes here.) 

The implications of the network- 
embeddedness propositions are supported in 
Table 4. Although the multiplicative gain term . 
is nonsignificant, its sign indicates that for each 
identity gain, the distress of initially integrated 
actors is reduced more than that of initially 
isolated actors. The multiplicative loss term is 
significant and positive. For each identity loss, 
initially integrated actors are distressed more 
than are the initially isolated. The multiplica- 
tive terms add significantly. to explained varia- 
tion in distress, as revealed by a hierarchical 
test for. equations 1 and 2 in Table’ 4. In short, 
integration at Time 1 does not lower but tends 
to enhance the psychological utility of identity 
gain; integration at Time | does not buffer but 
exacerbates the psychological impact of iden- 
tity loss. 

. However, it should be noted that the findings 
in equation 2 (Table 4) may be an artifact of the ` 
curious relationship between initial level of 
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Table 4. Regressions of Psychological: Distress at Time,2 on Identity Accumulation at Time 1, Change in 





sel Prior Psychological Distress, and Identity-Change Interaction Terms* (N = 693) 
Change in ` 
Identity . Identity, Psychological : oa : 
Accumulation, Time 1 to Distress, | Multiplicative Multiplicative 

Equation Time | Time 2 Time 1 Gain Term? Loss Term® R? 
I. Distress at Time 2 z , 

regressed on: — .10* + 12*** 49eee — — .297 ` 
2. Distress at Time 2 5 : l 

regressed on: ~ ,09* 07 Agee —.11 | .13t 3014 


a Background factors (age, sex, education, and family income) are controlled in each equation. Stan- 


dardized regression coefficients are presented. 


b Measured*as: Net Identities Gained x Identity Accumulation. 
e Measured as: Net Identities Lost x Identity Accumulation. 
4 The multiplicative terms add significantly to explained variation in hei: from a hierarchical test of 


equations | and 2: Fag, = 3.38, p.< .05. 
te<.10 *p<.05 **p<.0l se DD 001. 


identity accumulation and identity change, re- 
vealed in subsequent analyses (not shown). 
Those with few identities at Time 1 are most 
likely to experience identity gains over time, 
rather than identity losses. Those with many 
identities at Time 1 are most likely to experi- 
ence losses rather than gains. Time 1 level of 
identity accumulation and change in identity 
are inversely related (r = —.45, p < .001). This 
- inverse relationship may have biased the mul- 
tiplicative gain and loss terms in equation 2 of 
Table 4.. The multiplicative gain term may 
apply primarily to relatively isolated persons in 
the sample; the multiplicative loss term may 
apply mainly to the relatively integrated. 

Although, by definition, those with a mini- 
mum of identities cannot lose while those with 
a maximum of identities cannot gain over time, 
it is not immediately obvious why persons with 
a relatively low number of identities tend 
primarily to gain while those with a moderately 
high number of identities tend to lose involve- 
ments over time. Subsequent analyses, not re- 
ported here due to space limitations, reveal 
that life cycle considerations help explain these 
„patterns. It was noted that early in the adult life 
cycle, individuals acquire marital, parental, 
and occupational roles and establish commu- 
nity.involvements. Later in the life cycle, so- 
cial involvements tend to shrink with retire- 
ment, loss of relatives and friends due to death, 
and restricted activities due to ill health. 
Analysis (not shown) confirms these observa- 
tions. Younger adults (under 30) and older 
adults (over 60) possess the fewest identities at 
Time 1 and Time 2. Identity gains are most 
prevalent among those under 50; identity 
losses predominate among those over 50. 
Thus, isolates tend to gain identities because 
they are in earlier, positionally expansive 
stages of the life cycle; integrates tend to lose 
identities because they are in later, positionally 
constricting life cycle stages. 


tne 


A reexamination of the conditional effects of 
identity changes within these broad age 
groupings reconfirms and strengthens previous 
findings. Among individuals under: 50 years 
and over 50 years of age, relatively integrated 
persons benefit more from identity gains and 
suffer more from identity losses than relatively 
isolated persons. The multiplicative loss term 
among the over-50 is particularly strong (8 = 
.28, p < .05). Thus, even when age, as a proxy 
for stage in the life cycle, is controlled, identity 
changes affect the distress of the integrated 
more than the isolated. 


t 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS. 


In the preceding sections it was argued that 
social identities provide actors with existential 
meaning and behavioral guidance, and that 
these. qualities are essential to psychological 
well-being and organized, functional behavior. 
It was shown that individuals who possess 
numerous identities do report significantly less 
psychological distress. No evidence of a cur- 
vilinear relationship between identity ac- 
cumulation and distress was found, suggesting 


that multiple identity involvements do not nec- 


essarily result in role strain or role conflict, as 
has previously been argued (Goode, 1960; Sar- 
bin and Allen, 1968). Moreover, change in 
identity was found inversely and significantly 
related to change in distress. Thus, social 
identity lack and identity loss do have impor- 
tant psychological consequences, as do. iden- 
tity possession and identity gain. Although the 
analysis here, of necessity, has focused on re- 
ported feelings of psychological distress, it 
could easily be extended in future research to 
more serious forms of disorder which indicate 
disorganized functioning. — 

It was argued also that the effects of identity 
change are not simply additive, but conditional 
upon the actor's relative degree of isolation or 
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integration. Conditional, or interactive, effects 
can be derived from principles regarding the 
structure of multiple identities. Theorists gen- 
erally have assumed that identities are hierar- 
chically organized by differing degrees of sub- 
jective or behavioral commitment. In this 
paper, commitment is hypothesized to vary 
with the relative cultural or subcultural valua- 
tion of identities possessed by the actor. These 
cultural rankings should determine not only the 
subjective importance attached to each role, 
but the investment of time and energy in each 
role enactment, and the extensivity and com- 
plexity of network ties in which each identity is 
sustained. Unfortunately, due to data limi- 
tations, this hypothesis regarding the structure 
of identity commitments could not be tested 
directly. l i 

However, the predictive utility of the time 
and energy investment and the network- 
embeddedness conceptions of commitment 
could be contrasted within the context of con- 
ditional effects. If the expenditure of time and 
energy in any one identity is inversely related 
to the number of identities possessed, then 
isolated actors should be more psychologically 
affected than integrated actors by identity 
gains and losses; the isolated actor has both 
more to lose and more to gain through change. 
If, on the other hand, the multiplexity of net- 
work relationships varies directly with the 
number of identities possessed, then integrated 
persons should be more psychologically af- 
fected by identity changes than isolated per- 
sons; the integrated actor has both more to lose 
and more to gain through change. The analysis 
indicated support for these latter predictions. 
The more identities possessed by individuals 
initially, the greater the distressing impact of 
subsequent identity loss and the greater the 
ameliorative impact of identity gain. These 
findings were replicated within broad age 
groupings related to position-expanding and 
position-contracting stages in the adult life 
cycle. 

These conditional effects of identity change 
point strongly to the predictive utility of the 
network-embeddedness notion of commitment 
proposed by Stryker and Serpe (1982, 1983). 
Their conceptualization overcomes a major 
limitation of the more simplistic investment 
notion, namely, the implicit assumption that 
identities are mutually independent, so that 
time and energy spent in one role necessarily 
must be taken away from such expenditures in 
other roles. The network-embeddedness con- 
ception explicitly incorporates the possibility 
of interdependence among identities. Where 
role partners overlap in the same person or 
persons, scarce time and energy can be spent 
sustaining two or more identities simulta- 
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neously (thus reducing the possibility of role 
strain as well). Further, the network- 


‘ embeddedness conception suggests a further 


specification of the conditional effects of iden- 
tity change proposed in this paper. Among ac- 
tors whose identities are segregated, or inde- 
pendent, identity changes should have greater 
impacts upon the relatively isolated than the 
integrated. Among actors whose identities are 
nonsegregated, or overlapping, identity 
changes should have greater impacts upon the 
relatively integrated than the isolated. Had 
measures of network structure been available 
in the data set emploved here, so that respon- 
dents could have been partitioned into these 
classes, stronger interactions of identity 
change with the number of identities initially 
possessed might have been found. 

The distinction between segregated and non- 
segregated identities pointed to by the 
network-embeddedness conception also helps 
specify the observations of Sieber (1974) and 
Marks (1977) regarding the expansive benefits 
of multiple roles and the expansive nature of 
subjective commitment. Sieber argues that the 
privileges, resources, and rewards of multiple 
roles can be parlayed by the actor into even 
more privileges, resources, and rewards, thus 
outweighing the possible effects of role conflict 
and role strain. For example, resources pro- 
vided in one set of role activities (e.g., social 
contacts, company property, expense ac- 
counts, technical knowledge or skills) can be 
used to-meet obligations in other roles; such 
expandable capital makes the person more val- 
uable to other role partners. Multiple roles also 
provide legitimate excuses for failing to meet 
normal obligations; the competing demands of 
other roles may be cited. Finally, multiple roles 
buffer the actor against the consequences of 
role failure or role loss; the actor has other 
involvements upon which to fall back. To the 
extent that multiple roles are segregated, these 
postulated benefits should occur. The actor’s 
resources will be valuable to others who do not 
share those resources themselves, the legiti- 
macy of excuses cannot be checked, and the 
consequences of role failure or loss can be 
contained more within one sphere of activities. 
Such benefits should not be as probable under 
conditions of identity or role overlap. 

Marks (1977) argues that subjective com- 
mitment to a role or identity can swell when 
one-or more of four elements increase: spon- 
taneous enjoyment of role performance, spon- 
taneous loyalty to a role partner, anticipation 
of rewards from role enactment, or avoidance 
of punishment through role enactment. These 
elements are most likley to be affected when 
roles are nonsegregated. When role partners 
overlap in the same person or persons, the 
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emotional intensity of those relationships and - 


the loyalty felt toward those partners should 
increase (Stryker and Serpe, 1983). The cost 
of giving up each identity involved should also 


be increased. Thus, subjective commitment to * 


identities should expand when those identities 
are enacted in multiplex relationships. 
In short, the network-embeddedness con- 


ception of commitment has several advan- ` 


tages. First, consistent with the thesis that 
identities are claimed and sustained in relation- 
ships with others, it points to' straightforward 
indicators of key concepts using the structure 
of network ties. Second, it neatly subsumes the 
time and energy expenditure and subjective 
importance conceptions of commitment. Fi- 
nally. it points to conditions which help specify 
when -multiplicative effects of identity ac- 
cumulation might be expected. These advan- 
tages of the network-embeddedness concep- 


tion of commitment should facilitate further 
work on the psychological effects of multiple. 


identities. 
Future work on the identity accumulation 
hypothesis and the conditional effects of iden- 


tity change obviously requires several refine- . 


ments. First, to increase the comprehensive- 
ness of and the variation in the identity ac- 


cumulation variable, positional locations in a. 


wider variety of institutions (political, profes- 
sional, kinship, voluntary, recreational, reli- 


gious) must be included. Second, a variety of ` 


measures of identity commitment might be 
used as weights for each position held—e.g., 
the relative cultural valuation of each identity, 
the degree of subjective importance attached to 
each identity, expenditure of time and energy 
in identity enactment, and the extensivity, in- 
‘tensity, and multiplexity of identity-related 
ties. With such weights, identity accumulation 
may better predict psychological outcomes. 
Third, the differential effects of identity change 
on isolated and integrated actors under condi- 
‘tions of identity segregation and overlap should 
be further explored. Finally, the reciprocal 


causal influences of identity accumulation and . 


psychological well-being require disentangling 


and assessment. The identity accumulation . 
hypothesis will be etiologicaily useful only if 
social selection processes can be ruled incon- `- 


sequential or less influential in causal 


significance.’ 


7 Analyses not reported in the paper due to space 
limitations indicate that identity accumulation effects 
cannot be explained away by pre-existing psycho- 
logical distress. Assuming that distress at Time 2 is a 
function of identity accumulation at Time 2, and that 


Time 2 identity accumulation is the lagged result of- 


psychological distress at Time 1, the following just- 
identified equations can be estimated: 
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Despite the limitations of the data in this 
paper, it was shown that the social relation- 
ships upon which the self is built do have sig- 
nificant psychological consequences. These 
findings may breathe new life into the social 
isolation hypothesis and may stimulate further 
explication of the social psychological pro- 
cesses underlying the etiology of mental ill- 
ness. 
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MENTAL HEALTH AND THE INTERPERSONAL ENVIRONMENT: A 
REEXAMINATION OF SOME EFFECTS OF SOCIAL ene 


ON MENTAL HEALTH* 


CHARLES KADUSHIN 
City University of New York 


‘Despite much speculation in classical sociological theory, urbanization and 


industrialization are not systematically related to individual mental health. The ` 
“interpersonal environment” mediates between larger system properties and 
individual realities. Two kinds of interpersonal environments are noted in classical 
theory: a gemeinschaft environment of high social density, and an overlapping 
specialized social circle environment. Using stress reactions (Post Traumatic Stress 
Disorder) of Vietnam veterans to combat as'an example, it was found that social 
density predicts lower levels of stress reaction only in smaller cities and rural areas, 
whereas interaction with a circle of Vietnam veterans is associated with reduced 
distress in cosmopolitan metropolitan areas and with increased stress reactions in 
medium sized cities and rural areas. Because combat is exogenous to the men’s 
current urban setting, the findings are less likely to be confounded by “drift and 


self-selection. Implications for classical urban theory are developed. 


Social science has long attempted to relate 
individual mental health to various elements of 
social structure. While modernization, urbani- 
zation, and social class have all been suggested 
as global structural factors related to individual 
mental health, recent work on intervening 
mechanisms linking social structure and indi- 
vidual mental well-being has revolutionized 
our understanding of mental health processes. 
Three major categories of structures and 
mechanisms have been elaborated: (1) types of 
urban communities and situations; (2) the na- 
ture of interpersonal environments within vari- 
ous types of urban’ communities; and (3) types 
of social support which result from various in- 
terpersonal environments. 


We shall develop the logic of these mediating . 


factors and apply them to the situation of Viet- 
nam veterans who live in different kinds of 


urban and rural environments, who have dif-. 


ferent sorts of interpersonal environments, and 


who receive social support from various’ 


sources. We show that the interpersonal envi- 


ronment of friends may compensate for or | 


exacerbate stress created in the larger envi- 
ronment. The effects of the immediate inter- 


* Direct all correspondence to: Charles Kadushin, 
Center for Social Research, 33 West 42 Street, City 
University of New York, New York, NY 10036. 
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personal environment depend, however, on the 
characteristics of the larger social environ- 
mient. Studying Vietnam veterans allows us to 
disentangle the effects of the social environ- 
ment as an alleviator of stress from its effects 
as a cause of stress, since the main cause of 
current stress reactions of Vietnam veterans is 
the experience of combat in Vietnam, a stres- 
sor unrelated to current social structural con- 
ditions. In addition, men in the age group we 
are studying are more likely than others to visit 
with their friends and to utilize informal social 
support when they are worred or unhappy 
(Veroff et al., 1981: Tables 9.10 and 9.17). 
Hence, they are especially likely to be sensi- 
tive to the structure of their social environ- 
ment. 

Our discussion i is predicated on the assump- 
tion that various aspects of social structure _ 
affect individual mental health in at least the 
following ways: 

1. They can create situations tne are more ' 


or less stressful. 


2. They can mandate pienas that im- ` 
munize the individual against or sensitize him 
to stressors in the environment. 

3. .They can produce structures that allevi- 
ate or exacerbate existing disorders. These 


structures may include systems and resources 


for treating the disorder as well as mechanisms 
for mobilizing these resources, 

Given these possible effects of social structure 
on mental health, it is not surprising that a 
simple one-to-one relation between structure 
and disorder is difficult to observe. Many 
societies and communities which create 
stressful situations also provide structures and ` 
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situations which alleviate the reaction to these 
situations. Our mandate is to search for spe- 
cific structures and intervening mechanisms. ! 

We begin by specifying what it is about en- 
tire communities that might affect mental 
health or illness. The alleged disintegration of 
modèrn communities has been a favorite causal 
factor. Conceptualized by Wellman 
(1979: 1204) as the “community lost” argument, 
this view maintains that “instead of being fully 
incorporated into a single solidary community, 
urbanites are .. . limited members of multiple 
social networks . . . [whose] weak, narrowly 
defined, and disorganized ties are rarely avail- 
able or useful for help in dealing with con- 
tingencies.” 

In contrast, Wellman (1979:1206) notes a 


second view. The “community saved” argu- 


ment observes a ‘persistence of communal 
solidarities in neighborhoods, in kinship sys- 
tems, and on the job.” 

A third view, the “community liberated” 
argument, is typical of modern network 
theorists including among others, Wellman 
(1979), Fischer et al. (1977), and Kadushin 
(1966). First enunciated by Simmel ([1922] 
1955), who seems better remembered for his 
earlier version of the community lost” argu- 
` ment ({1905] 1950), this view emphasizes mul- 
tiple cross-cutting social circles or regions of 
solidarity which coexist with an otherwise 
loose and incompletely knit system of rela- 
tions. The individual is offered a ‘‘do-it-your- 
self kit” of primary-like relations based on his 
interests, occupation, or, past history. The 
“kit” can be constructed in a variety of dif- 
ferent ways using a wide combination of re- 
lationships. Simmel (1922) extols these inter- 
secting circles as affording great possibilities 
for personal individuation. On the other hand, 
these very possibilities ask much from the in- 
dividual and require considerable skill in 

‘‘networking”—mobilizing resources on one’s 
own behalf. Thus Wellman (1979) and Fischer 
et al. (1977) point out that like most useful 
paradigms this more complex view of the mod- 
ern urban condition raises far more research- 
able issues than it directly answers. The 
“community liberated” paradigm requires us to 
specify which kinds of networks may be re- 
sponsible for mental disorder, and which may 
lead to mental health. We expect the answer 
to be complex. 

First, we must more carefully define the 
community “lost.and saved” typology. Then 
we must find suitable indicators for the dimen- 
‘ sions which define types of communities. Fi- 


. ' This discussion of effects of communities hes 
berefited from communkations with Ronald Kessler. 
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Table 1. Types of Communities 
`” Cross-Cutting Circles 
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Community Community: . 
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nally, we must connect these indicators to in-. 
dicators of individual mental health. For com- 


l 


s 


a 


munities lost, saved, and liberated, the two * 


defining dimensions seem to be the degree of | 


t 


community integration, and the extent to - 
which the community has specialized, cross- - 


cutting, “Simmel circles.” The resultant ‘‘sub- 
struction” (Barton, 1955) of these dimensions 
produces the attribute space shown in Table 1. 


The community liberated type cuts across both - 


ends of the community integration dimension. 
Though a cross-cutting circle system may not 


appear socially ‘‘integrated,’’ each single cir- ~ 
cle, taken by itself, may be moderately well » 


integrated or cohesive. 


Measuring the structure- of entire com- - 
munities is difficult, even with modern network |; 


methods. It is much easier to measure smaller 


segments of network structure and then ex- 


trapolaie to the larger system. Hence it is 
easier to find indicators of the dimensions of 
community types at a level somewhat between 


that of individual characteristics and global `; 
community properties. The concept of “inter- ` 


personal environment” (Rossi, 1966; Wallace, 


1966), the set of all persons with whom the : 
focal person -directly interacts in some mean- - 


ingful way, points to such indicators.” If we 


sampel a number of individuals, and ask about | 


their interpersonal environment, then some 
characteristics of the structure of this ring may 


be indicative of the structure of the larger , 


community system. Thus a dense interpersonal 


- ~% - 


environament .may indicate the presence of a © 
traditional, integrated, or “community found” -~ 


structure. Density is the proportion of persons . 
in the interpersonal environment who are con- - 


nected to one another in various ways. Typi- 
cally, if “everybody knows everybody else,” 


then density is probably high, and one might 3 


say that this situation indicates that the re- ` 


spondent lives in a “community saved” 


2 In some network terminologies, especially those ,; 


influenced by anthropologists (Mitchell, 


focal person are called the first order zone. 


1969; 
-Barnes, 1969), the persons who form a ring about the ` 
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structure. Note that this situation approx- 
imates the kind of system Durkheim ([1902] 
1960), using a somewhat different frame of re- 
ference, called mechanical solidarity. A dense 
interpersonal environment is indicative of a 
traditional society, however, only under cer- 
tain circumstances which I shall expand upon 
below. 

Another important characteristic of the in- 
terpersonal environment is the presence of 
persons who are connected to the focal indi- 
vidual because they are all “members” of the 
same specialized social circles such as chess 
players, “friends and supporters of 
psychotherapy” (Kadushin, 1966), or, as inour 
case, Vietnam veterans. When in metropolitan 
cities a large proportion of the interpersonal 
environment belongs to such specialized cir- 
cles, then we may extrapolate to the larger 
community structure and suggest that we are 
dealing with a “community liberated” situation 
or one of overlapping specialized Simmel cir- 
cles which Durkheim, in yet a different con- 
text, called “organic solidarity” (especially i in 
the preface to the second edition of the Di- 
vision of Labot, 1902). 

‘ To complicate matters, the interpersonal en- 
vironment not only is indicative of charac- 
teristics of the surrounding social system, but 
has consequences of its own apart from those 
of the larger social environment. A vast recent 
literature has focussed on “social support” as 
one of the structures which may alleviate the 
effects of stressors (Dean and Lin, 1977; Hen- 
derson, 1980; Gottlieb, 1981). Social support 
may be reconceptualized as pointing to certain 
features of the interpersonal environment that 
directly assist individuals, regardless of any 
characteristics of the larger encompassing so- 
cial‘environment. While there are a number of 
problems with this literature (for telling cri- 
tiques see Thoits, 1981; Martin, 1981; and Kess- 
ler, 1982), the most important is that the con- 
cept of ‘social support” is extremely broad. 
Among the possible referents of ‘‘social sup- 
port” are: 

i. general social integration; 

.2. membership in specific urban circles; 

3. specific situations of resource mobiliza- 

tion. 

The first two referents we have already met in 
our discussion of general features of urban 
communities. With some significant exceptions 
(Kaplan et al., 1977), the literature on social 
support fails to recognize its startling re- 
semblance to issues already raised in’ the 
classic literature on modernity and social dis- 
order. The third referent is important in that it 
calls attention to some direct consequences of 
the interpersonal environment. 
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CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH 
COMMUNITY STRUCTURE AND THE 
INTERPERSONAL ENVIRONMENT ` 
AFFECT MENTAL HEALTH 


Now we shall link types of communities and 
types of interpersonal environments to indi- 
vidual mental health. Our central point is that 
under some conditions a given interpersonal 
environment is indicative of one kind of com- 
munity structure, but under other conditions 
the same interpersonal environment indicates a ` 
different structure. The result is that commu- 
nity and interpersonal environment interact in 
a statistical sense: a given interpersonal envi- 
ronment may under some conditions promote 
mental héalth and under other conditions either 
be irrelevant or lead to mental disorder. This 
conditional relationship is responsible for some 
of the contradictory-findings of the social sup- 
port literature. 

Let us begin with density. It is usually 
argued that the high social density found in 
traditional societies indicates high social inte- 
gration, which implies high normative consis- 
tency and more effective. and consistent com- . 
munications between society members . who 
are, as-a result, less prone to psychological 
problems (effect number 1, above). Further, 
high social density is associated with an active | 
social ritual system which ‘aids in developing 
immunities to surrounding stressors (effect, 
number 2, above). Such integrated systems 
also help individuals cope with disorders after 
they become manifest (effect number 3, above) 
because an integrated system’s high degree of > 
internal communication makes it more likely 
that potential resources ‘and support are 
translated into mobilized social support. On the 
other hand, it is possible that very high density 
may in itself be stressful because persons may 
feel too ‘closed in.” 

Since we no longer live in traditional 
societies, and our societies are more likely to 
have both traditional and modern elements, we 
must locate the conditions under which a dense 


_ interpersonal environment is indicative of a 


pseudo-gemeinschaft social system. The 
“community saved” argument locates pockets 
of pseudo-gemeinschaft traditional society 
even in the midst of metropolitan areas but 
more often in nonmetropolitan America, which 
is more homogeneous in its values and more 
‘“‘local’’ in its orientations. Even nonmet- 
ropolitan America, however, is not necessarily 
consistent in its values nor characterized by a 
high degree of consistent. communication and 
resource mobilization, but individuals within 
these communities who do have dense inter- 
personal environments are more likely to be 
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surrounded by such a psedudo-gemeinschaft 
society. An individual who has a dense inter- 
personal environment but does not'live within 
a “local” pocket may not reap any benefits 
because for him density ts not necessarily an 
indicator of belonging to_a traditional commu- 
nity. Those actively engaged in specialized 
Simmel circles may have a dense interpersonal 
environment but not partake in a pseudo- 
gemeinschaft system. The members of such an 
interpersonal environment. may indeed know 
one another, but may not necessarily share the 
sdme norms since each is connected to the 
focal person only because of an interest in a 
special normative system which may be in 
conflict with or irrelevant to the systems of 
other, members of the interpersonal environ- 
ment. Such a system may make for “‘interest- 
ing” dinner parties but not result in a commu- 
nity of friends whom one can count on or who 
transmit consistent messages. Thus we expect 
the positive effects of a dense interpersonal 
environment to be limited to smaller cities or to 
segmented “communities” within the larger 
ones, for in these situations only does density 
suggest that the attributes of traditional society 
might be present even in modern times. 

The narrowness of specialized circles is also 
the source of their strength. Specialized circles 
‘are helpful to individuals with problems be- 


cause they combine the duality of wide, almost . 


random interests and characteristics with a 
special concern and expertise with the problem 
at hand. In-Simmel’s cross-cutting circle 
model, a single circle includes persons with 
widely differing characteristics except one— 
they care a great deal about some issue, social 
role, or social attribute. This wide spectrum of 


other interests gives the circle the kind of ‘‘ob- ` 


jectivity” or ‘‘detached concern” which pro- 
fessionals bring to the problem and which is 
unavailable in tight kinship-based or traditional 
society systems. ‘“‘Simmel circles,” of what 
have been called “social circles?” (Kadushin, 
1966}, therefore may alleviate stress by (1) 
conveying immunity through leading the mem- 
bers to a better understanding of their prob- 
lems, (2) being a resource for help, or (3) 
mobilizing resources. 

These considerations also suggest con- 
straints limiting the gains to be expected from 
specialized circles. While. the self-help lit- 
erature (Gartner and Riessman, 1977) expects 
the advantages just outlined, common sense 
suggests that persons with problems who 
gather together might make each other worse 
simply by dwelling on the problems and 
‘thereby getting ‘stuck’ in a “rut.” Then, too, 
the “drift” hypothesis might suggest that per- 
sons who have problems might seek out others 
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with probìems; this could produce a situation 
in which persons with an interpersonal envi- 
ronment -of others like themselves are worse 
off than persons without such an environment 


. simply because persons with higher levels of 


distress tend to seek out others who are dis- 
tressed. We speculate that the difference be- 
tween the two situations is one of homogeneity 
versus heterogeneitý: beneficial specialized 
circles are heterogeneous in many respects ex- 
cept for the subject of interest, while harmful 
specialized circles have few other interests and 
hence few resources to mobilize. We further 
speculate that heterogeneous cross-cutting 
“Simmel circles” are most often found in met- 
ropolitan areas and among sophisticates and 
persons with fairly broad soċial horizons— 
typically those in higher-level occupations. 
After all, when Simmel wrote about such cir- 
cles he had Berlin of the 1920s clearly in mind. 
In less cosmopolitan situations, homogeneity 
as a result of ‘‘drift’”” may be more EEN 


The Case of Vietnam Veterans 


Thus far we have discussed issues in the theory 
of social structure and mental disorder that 
apply generally to almost any situation. Now 
we wish to focus attention on the subjects of 
our study, Vietnam veterans, and the psycho- . 
logical consequences of combat. The Diagnos- 
tic and Statistical Manual HI (DSM TI] 
(American’ Psychiatric Association, 1980) is 
the official psychiatric diagnostic system of 
American medicine and has legal ‘standing in 
courts, insurance cases, and veteran compen- 
sation. It includes a diagnosis of Post Trauma- . 
tic Stress Disorder (PTSD) which identifies the 
symptoms associated with reactions to severe 
traumatic stressors such as combat: Typical 
symptoms include feeling jumpy and irritable, 
having nightmares, flashbacks, and experi- 
encing general dysphoria. 

While the impact of combat on the mental 
health of soldiers has long been the subject of 
debate (Boulanger, 1981; Smith 1981), the best 
present evidence is that post traumatic stress 
symptoms do exist and do form a recognizable 
syndrome. A three-class latent class model was 
fitted .to 7 composite symptoms developed 
from a checklist of 22 symptoms grouped to- 
gether according to DSM III criteria 
(Boulanger et al., 1982). One class is identified 
as stressed, a middle class as possibly stressed, 
and a third as not stressed. The latent class 
model indicates the cutting points which might 
identify possible ‘‘caseness.”’ 

Predisposing factors are not important in the 
aetiology of the syndrome (Boulanger, 1981). 
Exposed to sufficient combat, anyone is likely 
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to break down. The symptoms persist long 
after the combat period. In the present study, 
36 percent of all men exposed to heavy combat 
as measured on a ‘combat scale” (top 40 per- 
cent of the scale) were PTSD “cases” (latent 
class one) at the time of the survey (an average 
of ten years after the war), as compared with 24 
percent of those with average combat levels, 17 
percent of noncombat veterans, and 16 percent 
of nonveterans who fell into latent class one 
(Boulanger et al., 1982). These figures are in 
general agreement with current findings about 
the victims of E the holocaust, and 
violent crimes. 

The present study concerns the current 
prevalence of PTSD symptoms among Viet- 
nam veterans in metropolitan, middle-sized 
cities, and rural areas. This focus “solves” one 
of the major problems in the theory of social 
structure and mental disorder since the major 
cause of the disorder being studied— 
combat—is entirely exogenous to the variables 
under study. For example, while class factors 
were important in selecting who went to war, 
neither race nor class are significantly related 
among veterans to combat in Vietnam (Martin 
and Boulanger, 1982). Therefore, whatever 
relationships we do find between the nature of 
the locations and the structure of the interper- 
sonal environment and.current levels of PTSD 
may be largely attributed to the alleviation of a 
preexisting disorder. Hence this situation is 
ideally suited to the study of the effects of 
social support under different conditions. In 
this study the question of “drift? which has 
plagued investigations into the relations be- 
tween social integration and mental health at 
least since Faris and Durfham’s ({1939] 1965) 
- classic work is mainly a nonissue. The extent 
to which “drift”? is a factor in selecting an in- 
terpersonal environment once a veteran has 
been exposed to the stressor of combat will be 
reviewed in the results section. 


THE DATA 
The data come from a larger study (U.S. 97th 


Congress, 1981). Included-in the present’ 


analysis are 274 Vietnam veterans and 275 
Vietnam era veterans (men who were in the 
armed forces during the period of the Vietnam 
war but who did not serve in Southeast Asia) 
between the ages of 24 and 37 who were inter- 
viewed in 1979, in Chicago, South Bend, rural 
Indiana, Atlanta, rural Georgia, Columbus, 
Georgia, and Los Angeles County. The sam- 
ple, which included 452 nonveterans, was ob- 
tained from random-digit dialing and was 
stratified for veteran status, age, and race. In 
addition, multiplicity sampling (Sirken, 1970; 
Rothbart et al., 1982) was employed so as to 
increase the yield of veterans. If a househol« 
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reached by random-digit dialing did not contain 
an eligible respondent, the screener asked for - 
brothers or sons living in the area who were 
Vietnam veterans. Thus, the kinship unit is 
being sampled, rather than the household. One 
hundred thirty-six Vietnam veterans (49 per- 
cent) and 105 era veterans (39 percent) were 
sampled in this fashion. (Full details on the 
sample are presented in Legacies of Vietnam 
(U.S. 97th Congress, 1981:79-91].) Data on the 
number of kin in the area sampled were col- 
lected for all veterans so that respondents 
could be weighted in inverse proportion to the 
number of kin who might have mentioned ~ 
them. This weighting is important because 

analysis of the unweighted data shows that the 
effects of the interpersonal environment are . 
much stronger for men whose interpersonal 
environment does not include kin. Kin seem to 
screen out other interpersonal environment 
effects. We will therefore use weighted data so 
as not to overload our sample with men with a 
disproportionate number of kin in their envi- 
ronment.? Although the sample is a contextual 
sample, the weighted data match national esti- 
mates of unemployment among veterans, as 
well as many other known characteristics of 
the targeted age group (Boulanger, 1981:141). 

The key dependent variable is assignment to 
one of three latent classes, based on the latent 
class model of Post Traumatic Stress Disorder 
(PTSD) discussed above which fits with a Chi, _ 
Square of 103.6 and 104 degrees of freedom, 
using MLLSA (Clogg, 1977). The major mental 
health stressor for this study is obviously com- _ 
bat experience. A scale which measures expo- 
sure to combat (reliability woe is described i in . 
Boulanger (1981). 

-Measuring the characteristics of an individu- 
al’s interpersonal environment requires con- 
siderable restriction since an individual's 
first-order zone may include 500 to 2,000 indi- 
viduals (Pool and Kochen, 1978). We follow a 


_ technique developed by Schulman (1976), 


Coates and Wellman (Coates et al., 1970), and 
Fischer (McAllister and Fischer, 1978), which 
asks for the names of particular persons who 
stand in specified relations to the focal respon- 
dent. In our case we were interested in the 
respondent’s friends at various points in his 
life, as well as his Vietnam veteran friends, the 
person who found him his present job (if any), 
and the person he lives with (if any). Additional 
questions on the. attributes of these persons 
gave us information on their veteran status, 
their occupation, whether they know one an- 


3 The same results can be obtained by controlling ` 
for the number of kin in the interpersonal environ- 
ment. This adds still another variable to our tables, 
reduces the N in the relevant cells, and makes the 
results harder to read. 
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other, and other attributes not relevant to the 
current analysis. Up to nine persons could be 
named as part of the current interpersonal en- 
vironment which is our present focus. The 
mean was 5.3. Density of the interpersonal en- 
. vironment was calculated as the number of 
connections (individuals who knew one an- 
other) actually reported divided by the number 
of possible connections. A man was said to 
. have a circle of Vietnam veteran friends if a 
greater proportion than the average (33%) of 
his current friends were Vietnam veterans. 


RESULTS 
Given our data and theoretical orientation, we 


can now test some specific hypotheses. Let us 


begin with density and traditional com- 
munities. We expect that a strong, traditional 
community, one in which there is high density 
in the interpersonal environment, should be 
negatively related to stress reaction among 
veterans of the Vietnam generation. Consistent 
and diffuse interpersonal relations which ‘are 
inherent in a traditional community should 
have a healing. effect on the psychological 
wounds of war. Further, the sense of envelop- 
ment offered by a traditional community re- 
places the reintegration rituals for returned 
_ warriors uniformly present in all societies but 
which were noticeably absent in the aftermath 
of the Vietnam war (Smith, 1977). We have 
already noted that combat is related to the 
prevalence of PTSD symptoms even today.‘ 


Given that density or the lack of it is not the. 


cause of service in Vietnam, nor is it related to 
combat, we expect that density will be effec- 
tive in alleviating PTSD symptoms only among 
men exposed to combat; in other words, we 
expect an.interaction effect or, what is called in 
the social support literature, a “buffer” effect 
(Thoits, 1981). 

We suggested above that density would be 
effective only in pseudo-gemeinschdft settings 
reminiscent of traditional societies. Smaller 
citiés are the most likely candidates. A national 
study of mental health in America (Veroff et 
al., 1981: 515) concluded that ‘‘People who live 
‘in small cities—not in the most densely popu- 
lated metropolitan regions nor in rural areas— 
„have the most integrated context for social 
support.” A negative association between den- 
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“It is essential for the logic of our analysis that 
comtat have these effects. It does indeed except for 
the 45 Chicanos in the sample, all of whom were in 
Los Angeles. There has been considerable difficulty 
. in mental health epidemiology in constructing scales 
which work well with hispanic populations as well as 
with others. The present PTSD latent class model 
fails with the hispanics in our sample, hence. they 
are amitted from the present analysis. 
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sity of the interpersonal environment and 
mental disorder (using a different dependent 


- measure from the one.presently employed) was 


found, as. predicted, in data gathered in 1977 in 
Brooklyn and Southern Westchester County, 
New York, and Bridgeport, Connecticut 
(Kadushin, 1982). Although Brooklyn is part of 
New York City, in many respects it is a collec- 
tion of smaller working-class ‘ethnic com- 


munities of the sort depicted in the literature of 


the “community saved” school. 
In the present study we do not have good 


‘measures of ethnic communities, nor are our 


nonmetropolitan areas (Columbus, Georgia; 
‘rural Georgia; South Bend, Indiana; and rural 


. Indiana) necessarily exemplars of traditional 


society. Nevertheless, any effects of density 
consistent with our thinking are more likely in 
these settings than in Atlanta, Chicago, or Los 


. Angeles, which are the metropolitan settings in 


this studv. Table 2 looks at the effécts of den- 
sity in nonmetropolitan and metropolitan areas 
on combat and noncombat veterans. 

The boxed-in rows of Table 2 show the re- 
sults we expect. The other subtables show no 
relationship between density and PTSD. There 
is a small relationship between high density 
and high PTSD reactions for residents of non- 


‘ metropolitan areas who have not seen combat 


(the ‘‘closed in” effect noted above) which we 
guessed might not be significant. How do we 
systematically test our ideas about the table? 
Since we have specific notions about the table, 
are not interested in the relations between the 
predictor variables, have a specific type of in- 
teraction effect, and are assuming an ordered 
dependent variable, the usual ways of testing 
tabular data with log-linear methods such as 
ECTA are unsatisfactory. Further, testing all 
possible hypotheses about a table is often akin 
to curve fitting and suffers from the same kind 
of mindlessness. Instead, we used Bock’s 
MULTIQUAL computer program (Bock, 
1975; Bock’and Yates, 1977), which includes 
the implementation of a method related to log- 
linear models which allows us to make very 
specific tests, with an ordered dependent vari- 
able, as shown in the bottom half of the table. 
Since the method is not commonly used by 
sociologists, some explanations are in order. 
The matrix of ones and zeros is laid out in the 
same pattern as the raw data matrix. The ones 
in a given column indicate which cells we are 


. contrasting to the zeros. The first column, 


labeled, COMBAT, shows that we expect an 
effect for combat which is the same for met- 
ropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, regard- 
less of density. The next column, DENSITY, 
shows that in addition to the effect of combat, 
we alsa expect an effect for density, but ac- 
cording to the ‘‘buffer’” hypothesis, only, among 
combat veterans in nonmetropolitan locations. A 
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Table 2. Effects of Low and High Density-on Three Classes of PTSD Symptoms, for Veterans Now Living in 
Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan Areas Who were Exposed or Not Exposed to Combat 


PTSD Symptom Class 


, (1) aD (1m) 
| Stressed Possibly Not Total 
Location Combat Density % N % N & N OH N: 
oo Low 9 (3) 3 (9 5 a9 99 BY 
c No High 17 (8) 29 (14) 54 (26) 100 (48) 
Nonmetro : _ 
Low 30 (7) 52 (12) 17 (4) 99 (23) 
Yes High 8 = (2) 50 (12) 42 (10) 100 (24) 
Low - 20 . 0) 33 «7 47 (24) 100 (5D 
. No High d5 (05) 25 (25) 60 (60) 100 (100) 
Metro , ; 
. Low 23 (5) 54 (12) 23 (5) 100 (22 
Yes High 2 (16 42 .(23) 2 a6 100 (55) 
Results of Multiqual Analysis 
i . Model Effects 
| Step 1 Step 2 
Row Combat Density 
I 0 0 
2 0 : 0 
3 1 0 
4 5 ! l 
5 0 0 
6 0 0 
5 7 Í 0 
8 1 0 : 
Maximum Likelihood 
Effect Chi Square DF P 
Step . 
1 _ Combat 16.126 13 24 
2 Density 12.151 i2 B 
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Otherwise, the predicted effects for combat 
hold. There are 14 degrees of freedom available 
for the eight combinations of the independent 
variables and the one ordered dependent vari- 
able. Combat and density each use up one 
more degree of freedom. The model which in- 
cludes only combat fits reasonably well (chi 
square = 16.126, df = 13, p = .24). When the 
density effect is added, the fit is better (chi 
square = 12.151, df = 12, p = .43), but the 
question is whether the improvement in the fit 
iš statistically significant. This can be tested, 
since the difference between the Chi Square 
values (16.13 — 12.15 = 3.98) is distributed as 
chi square with 13 — 12 = 1 degree of freedom, 
which is (barely) significant at the .05 level. 
Though we should not slavishly depend on 
tests of significance, the method does objec- 
tively “read? án entire table (not just one 
plane) and suggests how well preconceived 
ideas fit the data. That other ideas might also fit 
the data is, of course, always a possibility. The 
present model, however, is the most simple 
one consistent with our reasoning. 

To explore other possibilities, we conducted 


further analyses not shown here. Among them, 
controls for black vs. white do not change the 
findings. The effects are intensified for lower- 
class, nonmetro combat veterans, as one might 
expect if lower classes are’ associated with 
more traditional systems. Working-class met- 
ropolitan veterans, however, still do not show 
effects consistent with traditional societies or: 
communities “saved.” Finally, as can be seen 
from a visual inspection of Table 2, city size is 
not in itself related to current levels of PTSD. 
Adding this variable to the MULTIQUAL 
model does not significantly change the chi 
square. City size is therefore. included only in 
its interaction with density and has no direct 
effect in the model. 

Our second hypothesis is derived from the 
community liberated view which implies that 
we look for the effects of specific ‘Simmel 
circles” on individual behavior, since the ef- 
fects of general social integration are likely to -< 
be attenuated in large metropolitan areas. 
Much has been made of the positive effects of 
“rap” groups (Lifton, 1973; Williams, 1980) on 
Vietnam veterans. Just as “membership” in a 
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circle of “friends: and supporters of 
psychotherapy” facilitated entrance into 
psychotherapy (Kadushin, 1969), so “member- 
ship” in Vietnam veteran circles might allevi- 
ate some of the impact of wartime stress. It is 
imporiant that the circle be relevant to the 
problem; that is the entire point of specialized 
circles. In the present case only Vietnam. vet- 
erans themselves can help, not just any friends. 

We therefore expect that veterans who are 
“members” of a circle of Vietnam veterans will 
be less likely to have symptoms of PTSD than 
other veterans. This will be true only for com- 
bat veterans, who were exposed to the stres- 
sor, and only for veterans in metropolitan 
areas, whose circles are more likely to be het- 
erogeneous, as argued above. For veterans in 
nonmetropolitan locations we expect their cir- 
cles to be composed of veterans with problems 
who sought out one another, and such circles 
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should have high levels of PTSD symptoms. 
All this is net of the effect of combat. That is, 
combat will equally affect veterans who now 
live in metropolitan areas as well as others, 
but in addition to these effects having veteran 


. friends will help in metropolitan areas and 


hinder in nonmetropolitan areas. As before, 
city size will have no direct effects and will be 
taken into account only in terms of its interac- 
tion with the veteran circle variable. Table 3 
shows the raw data and two models that were 
tested. - 

The boxed subtables call attention to the 
critical cells of the table. The matrix of ones 
and zeros on the left shows the first model, 
which is a representation of our verbal rea- 
soning above. First we look for the effects of 
combat, represented in the first column. Then 


-we allow for a difference in PTSD symptoms 


between nonmetropolitan area combat veter- 


' Table 3. Effects of Membership in Veteran Circles on Three Classes of PTSD Symptoms, for Veterans Now 
Living in Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan Areas Who were Exposed or Not Exposed to Combat 


CO N ON OA A U N ee 


Vet Circle 


PTSD Symptom Class l 





N. dy) (HT) 
Vet Stressed Fossibly Not Total 

Row Location Combat Circle 5 N & N % -N % N` 
1 i l _ No 9, (4) 30 (13) 60- (26) 99 (43) 
2 - No Yes , 18 (7) 33 (13) 49 (19) 100 (39 

Nonmetro Z o> - : 

3 No 3) 48 (15) (13) 100 (31) 
4 Yes Yes OS 47° QF 2 A (19) 
5 No | 2 Q20 26 8 (24) 52 (47) 100 (91) 
6 No Yes ` 12 (8) 30 (20) 58 (38) .100 (66) 

Metro 
7 No (16) (19) 19 (8) (43) 
8 Yes Yes (6) 47 (16) (12) (34) 
Results of Multiqual Analyses ; 
_. Model 1 Effects „Model 2 Effects 
Step o a 2 3 ] 2 
Nonmetro Metro 
Row Combat Vet Circle _ Vet Circle Combat Vet Circles 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0. 0 
i l 0 1 ] 
1 —|] 0 1 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 6 0 0 
l 0 1 I 0 
l 0, ; —] 1 
Maximum Likelihood Maximum Likelihood 
Step Effect Chi Square DF P Effect Chi Square DF P 
1 Combat 21.02 3 - 07 Combat 21.02 13 .07 
` 2 Nonmet 
Vet Circle 16.85 12 .16. Vet Circle 12.68 12 39 
3 Metro i l i 





12.60 el -32 
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ans who have a circle of veteran. friends and 
those who do not (the second column), and a 
difference between metropolitan area combat 
veterans with and without a circle of veteran 
friends (the third column). These differences are 
over and above the mean effect caused by 
combat. There is‘no separate column for city 
size since it has no direct effects. The effect of 
combat alone fits the data with a chi square of 
21.02, df = 13, p = .07. Adding the effects of 
veteran circles produces an improvement in 
the fit—the difference between the chi square 
for combat and the one for veteran circles in 
nonmetropolitan areas (16.85) is 4.17, signifi- 
cant at the .05 level with one degree of freedom. 
Veteran circles in metropolitan areas further 


reduce the chi square by 4.25, again significant: 
at the .05 level. While not required by our 


theory, inspection of the data reveals an equal 


but opposite effect for veteran circles in met- . 


ropolitan versus other areas. This hypothesis is 
tested by Model 2, the matrix of ones and zeros 
on the right. This more parsimonious model fits 
„just as well as the first model. 

Analyses not shown here controlled for class 
and race (black versus white) neither of which 
made much of a difference. Controls for friends 
who were met in the neighborhood or through 
relatives—homebodies, one might call 
them—as compared with friends who were met 
in other ways (work, interest groups, etc.) pro- 
duced sharp effects among metropolitan area 
combat veterans. For homebodies, having a 
veteran circle made no difference; for men 
whose interpersonal environment was not 
composed of homebodies and who were met- 
ropolitan area combat vets, one man of 11 was 
classified as stressed in comparison with nine 
of 1S among equivalent men whose friends 


were homebodies. Although the number of 


cases on which this analysis:rests is obviously 
very small, the plausibility of ' ‘sophistication” 

or homogeneity as an explanatory factor is in- 
creased. There remains some doubt, however, 
as to why nonhomebodies in smaller cities do 
not have similar effects, or why working-class 
men in big cities do not exhibit the effects of 
density which we see in the smaller cities. Dif- 


ferential geographic mobility, however, does . 


not seem a factor: controls for whether a man 
moved away from home after the age of 18 (and 
thus presumably after the military experience) 
do not change the findings. Nor does combat 
directly produce a “drift” towards having a 
circle of veteran friends since combat and 
having veteran friends are not related. 


DISCUSSION 


We found that combat veterans who had a 
dense interpersonal environment were less 
likely to suffer from the symptoms of Post 
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Traumatic Stress Disorder if they. lived in ` 


nonmetropoilitan areas. Otherwise, density 
had no effect. Having a current interpersonal 
environment composed of one-third or more 
Vietnam veterans was a mixed blessing: help- 
ful in metropolitan areas and harmful in others. 
We argued that interpersonal environment 


‘density is helpful only to the extent that it 


simulates the situation of traditional 
societies—a condition more likely to occur in 
nonmetropolitan areas. Under such circum- 
stances, a dense interpersonal environment 
might indicate that the individual lives in a 
“Community Saved” with all the benefits and 
deficits of such communities. On the other ` 
hand, an interpersonal environment composed 
of Vietnam veterans can indicate that the indi- 
vidual lives within a Community Liberated”’ 
cosmopolitan situation, and benefits from the 
help which specialized social circles can offer, 
or rather lives in the “Community Lost” cir- . 
cumstances of smaller cities in which people 
with problems seek one another out only to 
reinforce their difficulties. In all these situa- 
tions, the interpersonal environment only af- 
fects combat veterans. Given the time ordering 
of the variables, the most obvious explanation 
for the findings is that factors in the interper- 
sonal environment have effect 3 noted 
above—alleviation or exacerbation of an 
existing condition. 

A number of issues are raised- by these 
arguments. Most consequences of interper- 
sonal environments for individuals are condi- 
tional rather than direct. Conditional effects 
include ‘‘buffered’’ effects in which the inter- 
personal environment impinges mainly on 
those “at risk. Even more important are con- 
sequences which depend on characteristics of 
the social environment which surrounds the 
interpersonal environment. This context is 


` usually not measured very well, and our study 


is no exception. Much of our understanding.of 
the data depends on inferences about the 
meaning of density or having a special circle of 
friends under different contextual conditions, 
and we would have been more comfortable 
with better measures of relevant charac- 
teristics of the Jarger environment. The use of 
interpersonal environments as indicators of 
characteristics of the larger environment is 
actually quite common, but the theoretical and 
logical, implications of this concept-indicator 
relationship are generally unexplored. The 
conditional character of interpersonal envi- 
ronment effects and the problem of inferring 
characteristics of the lerger system from at- 
tributes of the interpersonal environment are 
responsible for much of the inconsistent find- 
ings in studies exploring the effects of ‘‘social 
support.” Note that our own measures of the 
interpersonal environment are essentially non- 
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reactive and do not overlap with measures of 
the dependent variable. Measures which ask, 
essentially, “How well supported do you 
feel?” do not have these attributes.and further 
complicate interpretation of interpersonal en- 
vironment effects (Lin et al., 1981). Finally, 
conceptualizations which depend on simula- 
tions cf the features of ‘traditional societies 
even in terms of ‘‘community saved’’ theories 
are problematic since traditional societies exist 
only in remote preliterate villages, if at all. Our 
findings with respect to the effects of density 
are relatively weak; many others who have 


examined density without considering the at- 


tributes of the larger social system have had no 
findings at all.‘ 
Specialized circles had positive conse- 


quences in metropolitan situations and nega-. 
tive ones in others, differences which we at- - 


tribute to the circle’s inferred heterogeneity or 
homogeneity. On the practical level, it is well 
known that not all self-help groups and Viet- 
nam veteran groups in particular (Lifton, 1973; 
Williams, 1980) are effective. It would seem 


important further to explore the consequences ° 


of homogeneity and heterogeneity of support 
circles in communities of different sizes with 
data specifically gathered for the purpose. 
Finally, on a more macro level, the findings 
shed some light on the perennial problems of 


linking properties of social systems to individ- . 


ual behavior. One of the more puzzling non- 
findings of social science has been the failure 
to link modernization and urbanization con- 
sistenily to mental ‘disorder, despite the 


common-sense notion that both modernization - 


and urbanization are accompanied by loosen- 
ing of the social bonds, and that this looseness 
should result in both social and personal disor- 
' ganization. While there is an enormous and 
complex literature on both modernization and 
urbanization and their effects on mental health, 
which we cannot even begin to address here, 
_ our data suggest that at least one reason why it 

, has been difficult to get consistent findings re- 
lating mental disorder to. these larger social 


5 Thè present study was analyzed before we had 
seen Fischer (1982). His excellent study reports that 
other investigators have had: mixed results with the 
effects of density on mental health variables. His 
own, which is one of the few with good data on 
community context, does not exploit this data in 
analyzing the effects of density on “feeling pleased.” 


He does report.that, with appropriate controls, den-, 


sity is related to lower-class persons’ feeling better, 
and higher-class persons’ feeling worse. We interpret 
the data as suggesting that to the extent that lower- 
class persons in his communities simulate the condi- 
tions of pseudo-traditional society, then density is 
helpful to them. The situation of higher-class persons 
makes Simmel circles more relevant. Fischer's own 
interpretation is consistent with ours. 
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structures is that the individual is surrounded 
by several kinds of interpersonal environments 
which mediate between the larger society and 
individual experience and which may either 
compensate for or exacerbate deficiencies of 
the total urban system. Network analysis 
promises a considerable advance over the 
speculations of the founding fathers of modern 
social science precisely because it begins to 


‘allow us to specify what kinds of interpersonal 


environments have what kinds of effects on 
individuals in what kinds of social systems. 
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UNIVERSALS IN JUDGING WRONGDOING: 
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Human judgment of wrongdoing underlies all social control processes. 
Substantively, we argue that a universal model of how humans make such judgments 
must allow for assessing both deeds of the actor being judgedand role-related social 
obligations governing what the actor should have dore. Structurally, such a model 
can incorporate cross-cultural differences in terms of aifferential weights placed on 
these factors. Fhe model was tested in sample surveys af Yokohama and Kanazawa, 
Japan, using responses to experimentally varied hypothetical vignettes. It was 


_ predicted that the Japanese would replicate previous findings for American 


respondents (in Detroit), but would at the same time differ significantly in their 
weighting of deed-related versus role-related variations in vignettes as determinants 
of an actor's responsibility. The bulk of results originaly obtained in Detroit were in 
fact replicated in both Yokohama and Kanazawa. Predicted cultural differences 


were also confirmed in comparisons of each Japanese survey with the prior 


American one; Japanese placed greater emphasis on an actor's role position and an 
act's social context, relative to an American emphasis on aspects of an actor's deed 


. per se. Further practical implications of these cultural differénces for our legal 


system are also discussed. 


a” 


We judge each other every day. Whether 
formally or informally, humans are constantly 


meting out judgments of responsibility and ` 
punishment. Despite the ubiquitous and 80-. 


cially important nature of these decisions, cur- 
rent models of how humans judge wrongdoing 
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- are not fully adequate to the task. Such models 


take two ideal-typical forms: those asserting 
some cross-culturally applicable, even. univer- 
sal pattern ‘e.g., Kohlberg, 1969; Piaget, [1932] 
1965); and those asserting some sharp, even 
qualitative cleavage between social groups or 
cultures (e.g., Benedict, 1946). Broadly 
speaking, such models have also tended to em- 
phasize one of two substantive inputs .to moral 
decisions: the acts of the person being judged 
(the person’s deeds) versus the person’s duties 
or. obligations (what the person should have 
done). The present paper outlines a proposed 
overarching model of how humans judge mis- 
deeds and presents a basic cross-cultural test 
of the model. 

Psychological approaches to judgment of 
wrongdoing have only recently begun to move 


‘away from an individualistic focus (see Fin- 


cham and Jaspars, 1980; Pepitone, 1981; 
Sampson, 1978). Legal sociologists and legal 
anthropologists have focused on variables like 
status reletions between actors (e.g., Emerson, 
1969; Nacer, 1969) and effects of bureaucratic 
and social organization (e.g., Nonet, 1969; 
Ross, 1970). Comparing these views makes it 
clear that understanding responsibility requirés 
a consideration of two distinct social issues: 
what the actor did, and the social expecta- 
tions of. others for what the actor should have ` 
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done. ‘Should have dones” can take either 
general or specific forms. Their general form is 
that of undifferentiated norms for behavior; but 
~ these can be relatively invisible in the judgment 
process even when crucial to it, precisely be- 
cause they are held in common across actors. 
In specific form, however, we find dif- 
ferentiated norms for what should be done: 
- social roles. Such role-based expectations for 
action provide an opportunity to observe em- 
pirical effects of ‘‘shoulds’”’ on moral judg- 
ments. Role expectations can serve both as 
direct inputs to judging wrongdoing and as 
normative contexts within which action will be 


judged, thereby interacting with aspects of- 


deeds. 

Japan and the U.S. have often been sharply 
contrasted in terms of the relative importance 
of social obligation. In what yet remains among 
the best-known Western works on Japan, 
Benedict's (1946) The Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword, the moral cultures of the U.S. and 
Japan are treated as exemplars of, respec- 
tively, “guilt” versus “shame” processes. In a 
guilt culture, the individual responds to inter- 
nalized demands from the self, avoiding mis- 
deeds because of their internalized psychologi- 
cal costs; in a shame culture, the individual 
responds to the anticipated reactions of others, 
avoiding misdeeds because of their social 
ramifications. Both American and Japanese 
writers since Benedict, even when criticizing 
such sharp distinctions, have consistently 
painted an image of Japanese moral judgment 
(and personality) as more group-, role-, or 
obligation-oriented than its Western counter- 
parts (e.g., DeVos, 1973; Doi, 1973; Nakane, 
1970). If American life is dominated by an 
ideology of individualism, as commentators 
from de Tocqueville (1951) to Lasch (1979) 
have seen it, Japanese life is depicted as simi- 
larly dominated by an ideology of ‘“‘groupism.” 

There are two reasons to be suspicious of 
such sweeping differences. A first, of course, is 
that ideologies oversimplify; behavior across 
cultures may be much more similar than 
ideological statements about behavior, and 

even statements of. moral (or other) ideals by 
members of general publics more similar than 
statements by elites. Secondly, societies are 
not uniform with respect to ideology itself. 
(See, e.g., Genovese, 1974, on the antebellum 
American South; or Moore, 1966; Sansom, 
1962; Smith, 1967, on material and ideological 
harbingers of the Meiji Restoration in Japan.) 
To speak of “the” ideology of either country 
involves ignoring other sides of complex his- 
torical and social questions. Nevertheless, for 
those who seek cultural differences, the U.S. 
and Japan have repeatedly been viewed as very 
different in their moral judgments. 
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Since we propose that an adequate model of 
how humans judge wrongdoing necessarily in- 
clades both actors’ deeds and attendant social 
expectations, the specific research strategy is 
to look across the purported qualitative gap 
between Japan and the U.S. for evidence of 
two kinds. First, if the proposed two-factor 
model is a universal one, members of both 
cultures should use a common general model 
for judgment. Second, if ideology at all cap- 
tures realities of thought and deed among 
common citizens, accounts suggest that 
Japanese show more emphasis on role factors; 
and Americans, deed factors. The predicted 
difference is simply one of degree rather than 
kind. 

Because American findings have been re- 
ported previously (Hamilton and Sanders, 
1981), the present paper includes Japanese data 
testing the generality of the roles-deeds model 
and presents Japanese-American comparisons 
to test for predicted differential weights. For 
brevity, present analyses concern responsibil- 


ity judgments, with punishment decisions re- 


served for a later paper. 

Key features of role relationships and of ac- 
tion were selectively examined. Vignettes were 
presented describing everyday life incidents, 
within which certain features of the action or 
situation were experimentally varied. To cap- 
ture the predicted impact of role obligations, 
two dimensions of everyday role relationships 
were identified in sociological, linguistic, and 
legal sources (e.g., Blau, 1964; Brown, 1965; 
Tonnies, 1957; Weber, 1947). The vertical di- 
mension of hierdrchy reflects whether the par- 
ties are tied in a relationship of authority- 
subordination at one extreme, or equality at 
the other. The horizontal dimension of solidar- 
ity encompasses the distinction between re- 
lationships of status, in which parties are 
bonded and engaged in intrinsic exchange, and 


‘those of contract, where ties are relatively 


temporary, interchangeable, and extrinsic (cf. 
Maine, 1963). Differences between role dyads 
such as parent-child and boss-worker on the 
one hand, and brother-sister or coworkers on 
the other, exemplify the vertical dimension of 
social life. The cross-cutting differentiation 
between parent-child or sibling dyads versus 
boss-worker or coworker dyads captures the 
horizontal dimension. 

To evaluate the impact of the actor’s behav- 
ior upon responsibility, the traditional psy- 
chological variables of the actor’s mental state 
and the deed’s consequence severity were ma- 
nipulated.! Two contextual features of the 


' We use the term meatal state throughout rather 
than the more common intention to describe the ac- 


- tor’s cognitive state. Mental state is a more generic 
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event were also varied to exemplify specific 


situational constraints that alter meanings of, 


deeds: the actor’s (good or bad) past pattern of 
behavior, and the presence or absence of infiu- 


_ ence from another leading to the deed. The . 


former contextual feature was expected to hold 
greater importance in a deed-oriented respon- 
sibility model, as a past pattern of behavior is 
. carried by the individual actor into a situation; 
the latter feature was expected to hold greater 
importance in a role-oriented model, as influ- 
ence from another provides a social context, 
obligation, and possible excuse for action. 


In summary, general expectations for the — 


Japanese data and Japanese—American com- 
parisons were threefold. First, we expected the 
Japanese to replicate American results with re- 
gard to basic (“main effect”) impacts of role 


and deed variables on responsibility; these and — 


other hypotheses are presented in detail below 
following description of the study’s methods. 
Second, we expected that role relationships 
would serve as normative contexts for deeds in 
the Japanese data as in the American, in that 
roles theoretically can alter the meaning of in- 
formation about deeds; this implies interac- 
tions of role- and deed variables. Third, we 
anticipated that Japanese would show heavier 
emphasis on role relationships in judging re- 
sponsibility, using different weights in a com- 
mon model for judging wrongdoing. . 


METHODS AND HYPOTHESES 
The Studies 


To assess the impact of roles and deeds on 
responsibility assessments, respondents’ 
judgments of hypothetical stories concerning 
. wrongdoing were obtained, a strategy com- 
monly used in the investigation of moral judg- 
ments since Piaget. Embedded in the stories, 
which were administered to samples of adults, 
were experimental variations in the deed- 
related (including contextual) variables. This 
tactic combines the experiment’s advantage of 
clear causal inference with the survey’s ad- 
vantage of wide generalizability. 

The original study from which the Japanese 
replication and extension followed was the 
1977. Detroit Area Study (D.A.S.), a proba- 
bility sample survey of the Detroit SMSA 
(N=678). Detroit respondents judged six vig- 
nettes concerning wrongdoing, four of which 
represented ideal-typical combinations of the 





term, incorporating not only whether one “meant to 
do” something but also whether one was careless, 

negligent, or disregarding of the consequence of 
one’s acts (e.g., Fishbein and Ajzen, 1973). Since our 
manipulation of actor cognition was not in fact solely 
a matter of intention, “mental state” seemed the 
better term. 
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role dimensions of hierarchy and solidarity (see 


below for details). The first Japanese 
replication/extension was a 1978 probability 
sample of Yokohama (N=600), selected be- 
cause of its comparability. to Detroit (see Cole, 
1979).2 The Japanese researchers’ then con- 
ducted a further study in Kanazawa in 1979. 
Kanazawa is considerably smaller than either 
Detroit or Yokohama and has a long history as 
a feudal provincial capital. This latter survey 
(also a probability sample with N=600) will be 
treated briefly here as a follow-up to the 
Yokohama analyses. While overall results 
cannot directly be generalized to the U.S. and 
Japan as a whole, they can be taken as likely to 
be representative of large urban areas in either 
country. 

Both Japanese surveys shared the four core 
vignettes from the Detroit survey..Within each 
vignette we dichotomously manipulated mental 
state, seriousness of consequence, past pat- 
tern, and other’s influence. The resulting 16 
versions cf each story were randomly assigned 
to respondents; order of presentation of stories 
was varied according to a Latin Square design 


to control for possible order effects. Each re- 


spondent was asked a series-of questions after 
hearing one version of a given story. These 
included judgments of the responsibility of the 
actor for what happened (on a scale from 


-Q=not at all responsible to 10=fully responsi- 


ble); the appropriate sanction; and manipula- 
tion checks on the experimentally manipulated 
variables. Below we briefly describe each 
story. Issues regarding translation are treated 
in footnotes three and four.. l 

In the equal/status story two twin brothers. 
are playing baseball with a friend. Either Billy, 
the. protagonist, or the friend (when other’s 
influence was introduced) decides that it is 
Billy’s'turn to bat. Billy grabs the bat and the 


brothers begin fighting.? The brother is then hit 


$ Sampling procedures in Detroit and Yokohama 
differed in ways characteristic of American versus 
Japanese surveys, but we judge these differences to 
be inconsequential. For an example of survey proce- 
dures in an earlier Detroit-Yokohama comparison 
and detail2d discussion of those cities, see Cole 
(1979). 

* The first of two problems in comparability be- 
tween Japanese and American versions of vignettes 
occurred fer the equal/status story. In all versions of 
this story. the Japanese researchers added in a 
phrase indicating that Billy’s (Yashuhiko’s) brother 
had held onto the bat, an addition that potentially 
reduces Billy’s responsibility for the outcome. This 
phrase was eliminated in the Kanazawa survey, to 
produce (as closely as possible across such different 
languages} exact equivalence between stories. 
Therefore Kanazawa results are important in part to 
provide a check that results found for Yokohama- 
Detroit comparisons are not.a function of translation. 
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with the bat; the hit is described as accidental 
in the low mental state condition, and done out 
of anger in the high condition. Billy has either 
often or rarely gotten into fights before (past 
pattern). The consequence is a large bump on 
the head or a head injury requiring a hospital 
visit.. 

In the authority/status story, a four-year-old 
child is crying and will not sleep. The child’s 
mother either goes to quiet him or is told to do 
so by the father (when other’s influence was 
introduced). The child either struggles in her 
arms and slips, hitting a chair (low mental 
state), or is shoved into the chair (high mental 
_ State). The injury is a sprained ankle (low con- 
sequence) or a head injury (high consequence). 
The mother is described as either frequently or 
rarely getting angry at her child (past pattern). 

‘In the equal/contract story a salesman, 
Dave, sells a customer a used car which he 
either thinks has not been inspected (low 
mental state) or knows to have a hidden defect 
(high mental state).* It turns out that the car 
needs $50 or $500 worth of. repairs (conse- 
quence manipulation). Dave is described as 
honest or sometimes dishonest with. his cus- 
tomers in the past (past pattern). He either sells 
the car on his own initiative or at the urging of 
another salesman (when other’s influence was 
introduced). 

In the: authority/contract story, Joe is a 
foreman on an assembly line. The company is 
trying to fill a large order and Joe either does 
not want to stop the line, or is told by his 
supervisor not to let the line stop (when other’s 
influence was present). Joe is described as al- 
ways being careful about safety procedure in 
the past or sometimes being careless (past 


pattern). Either he becomes busy and does not- 


notice a Safety guard is improperly attached 
(low mental state) or he notices the -safety 
guard but decides to do nothing until the end of 
the day (high mental state). As a consequence a 
worker suffers a bruised hand or loses two 
fingers (consequence manipulation). 


Hypotheses 


~ 
If there is a géneral model of judging responsi- 
bility, we should expect the Japanese data to 
exhibit the same main effects for roles and 
deeds and role-deed interactions as were found 


4 Similarly to the equal/status story, there was one 
difference here between American and Japanese 
stories that might have some impact on results. The 
term used in Japanese to describe the car retranslates 
into English more accurately as “broken down” 
rather than ‘‘defective.” In the Kanazawa survey this 
was altered; thus the Kanazawa results can again 
clarify observed country differences. 
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nae (see also Hamilton “and Sanders, 
1981) 

Role variables. Concerning hierarchy: Au- 
thorities are held more responsible than 
equals because authority positions carry with . 
them greater social obligations (Hamilton, 
1978;. Hart, 1968).° Concerning solidarity: 
More responsibility i is assigned to wrongdoing 
in contract relations than status relations be- 
cause in these vignettes—as in most status 
situations—extended interaction and a gener- 
alized exchange relationship involve the victim 


in some way, thus reducing the actor’s respon- ` | 


sibility. 

Deed variables. We hypothesize that 
Japanese respondents, like their American . 
counterparts, use information about an actor’s 
mental state in determining responsibility for 
wrongdoing but make little, if any, use of im ' 
formation about consequence severity (see, 
e.g., Vidmar and Crinklaw, 1974). The attribu- 
tion literature within social psychology also 
suggested that an actor’s bad past pattern of 
behavior leads to greater responsibility than a 
good past pattern (cf. Kelley, 1967) and that 
influence from another decreases responsibil- . 
ity for misdeeds (cf. Heider, 1958). ' 

Role-deed interactions: (1) Hierarchy and 
mental state. Because of the special obliga- 
tions of authorities, we hypothesize that infor--- 
mation about mental state bears on a supérior’s 
unfulfilled role obligations as, well as on sub- 


5 Because of this hypothesized difference, how- 
ever, the “same” levels of manipulated mental state 
would not yield the same outcome for authoritative 
versus equal relationships, and ceiling effects be- 
come a danger. Pilots for the original Detroit study 
indeed showed that mental state for authority stories 
had to be varied around lower levels than for equals 
in order to obtain appreciable variance in respon- 
dents’ responsibility attributions. Variations for 


_equals represented negligence versus intentionality, ` 


while .those for authorities represented accident 


-(with, possible implication of negligence) versus 


recklessness. Therefore, tests for differences be- 
tween authorities and equals in responsibility as- 
signment employ statistical ‘controls for differences. 
in perceived mental state. 

A second design difference between authority and 
equal stories concerned the variable of other’s influ- 
ence. To simplify the design, the influencing other . 
barn ys in the same type of relation already being 

depict d-in.the vignette. F For example, in the equal/ 
status story the other is Billy’s friend and thus is 
equal/starus just as Billy is with his brother. Since 
actors. in authority stories are thus simultaneously 
authorities and subordinates when other’s influence 
is introduced, their immediate position might con- 
found the impact of authority on responsibility. Hy- 
pothesized authority-equal differences should 
therefore appear most sharply for vignette versions 
where other's influence was absent. 
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jective involvement per se. A careless boss 
whose worker thereby is harmed is three 
things: careless (mental state), a boss (role), 
and a "careless boss” (where mental state in- 
formation also -reveals unfulfilled obligations 
regarding foresight). Thus for superiors mental 
state information can alter responsibility either 
by affecting the actor’s perceived mental in- 
volvement or through affecting judgment of 
unmet obligations. For equals, the only antici- 
pated impact of mental state information is 
through perceived mental involvement.® (2) 


Hierarchy and other's influence.. Initiative’ 


from a superior is hypothesized to reduce an 
actor's responsibility more than persuasion 
from an equal. This yields a statistical interac- 
tion, given that the influencing other in au- 
thority stories was an authority and in equal 
stories an equal. (3) Solidarity and mental 
state. We hypothesize that mental state infor- 
‘mation has a greater impact in status relation- 
ships than in contract ones. This can follow 
from the fact that in status relationships the 
parties have greater knowledge of each other’s 
past, greater concern with the relationship’s 
future, and hence a tendency to take a more 
subjective orientation to each other's deeds. It 
can also reflect the more diffuse and long- 
standing obligations characteristic of status 
ties, if these create an “obligation of foresight” 


6 A second hypothesis about hierarchy is that dif- 
ferences between authorities and equals are greatest 
- at lower levels of mental state involvement. The 

responsibilities of authorities and equals are most 
different where mere association with an act or acci- 
dent is involved; more similar where questions of 
negligence arise; and converge toward full responsi- 
bility for both authorities and equal actors when ac- 
tions are intentional. Given differences in manipula- 
tion of mental state for authorities and equals, this 
hypothesis must be tested using respondents’ per- 
ceptions of purposiveness. The hypothesis was: sup- 
ported in Detroit, using a trichotomy of the purpos- 
-Iveness variable (see Hamilton and Sanders, 1981). 
Because Japanese respondents tended to rate action 
as relatively unintentional, we were unable to use the 
same break point in the “on purpose” vatiable. 
However, in Yokohama a crude test breaking pur- 
posiveness between zero and any attributed purpos- 
iveness (the most balanced break) did indicate a large 
effect of hierarchy ‘when action was perceived as 
nonpurposive (F (1,625) = 68.3, p< .001), and much 
smaller effect when any purposiveness was attrib- 
uted {F (1 494) = 6.02, p < .05). This finding was 
reproduced in. Kanazawa (No purposiveness: 
Hierarchy F(1,544) = 52.7, p < .0001; any purpos- 
iveness: Hierarchy F(1,550) = 3.3, .10 > p > .05). 
For both cities results refer to other absent condi- 
tions; in Japan as in Detroit, presence of other's 
influence flattened but did not eliminate the pattern. 
While these results support the original hypothesis, 
any findings-based upon a post hoc dichotomization 
must be viewed with caution. 
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parallel to that we have stiggested exists -for 
authoritative roles. - 

An additional prediction that solidarity and 
past pattern would interact received no support 
in Detroi; and a prediction that solidarity, 
hierarchy. and other’s influence would interact 
received support' only as a trend in means. 
These will be dispensed with in the present 
paper except for noting whether Japanese 
agree in the disconfirmations. 

Cultural differences. Although judgment or 
wrongdoing should follow the same model in 
both cultures, Japanese and Americans are hy- 
pothesized to weigh certain variables dif- 
ferentially: (1) Role variables. Since Japanese 
should place more emphasis on the relationship 
between parties in judging an actor’s responsi- 
bility, we hypothesize that they exhibit greater 
sensitivity to variations in both the hierarchy 
and the solidarity of relationships. (2) Deed 
variables. Any observed difference in use of 
mental state information is expected to reflect 
less use of mental state’ information: by 
Japanese (but see Shaw and Iwawaki, 1972). 
As no impact of consequence severity was an- 
ticipated, no cultural differences are predicted. 
Since past pattern of behavior is carried by the 
actor inte the situation, we predict less use of 
past pattern information by Japanese. Other's 
influence, in contrast, captures the impact of 
another role partner;. thus greater impact is ex- 
pected among Japanese. No three-way or 
higher-order interactions of country with other 
variables were Predicted. 


Manipulation Checks - 


For checking the distinctions among. mental 
states, two items were needed for all stories, as 
the difference between accidental and nepli- 
gent acts is not the same as that between negli- 
gent and purposive acts. An eleven-point item 
asked the extent to which the actor ‘‘didn’t 
mean to’ do (0) or did “on purpose” (10) the 
act in question. A dichotomous item asked. 
whether the actor ‘“‘could have avoided” the act 
or not. Th2 first item is an intention check, the 
second a negligence check. The manipulation 
of consequences was checked with an eleven- 
point item ranging from 0=not at all serious to 


'10=extremely serious. The past pattern manip- 


ulation wes checked with a dichotomous item 
asking whether the actor's deed was or was not 
predictable based on the information given. 
The final manipulated variable, influence from 
another, had no appropriate manipulation 
check since influence was missing in half of the 
versions of each story and present in the other 
half. , 
Manipulations were "generally ‘successful. 

The sole apparent failed manipulation in the 
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Yokohama data was that for past pattern in the 
authority/status story (mother harming child), 
. which did not relate significantly to the pre- 
dictability item. However, two considerations 
lead us to believe that this represented a failure 
of the manipulation check itself. First, the 
‘Japanese researchers felt that asking about the 
predictability of behavior seemed odd in 
Japanese (and in fact eliminated the item in the 
Kanazawa follow-up). Second, the past pattern 
variable still significantly relatéd to responsi- 
bility in this story. Thus we provisionally con- 
clude that all manipulations were successful, 
and that the predictability item exemplified the 
difficulty of literal carry-over of wordings. 


Analysis Procedures 


All analyses employed a 2° analysis-of- 
variance design, with those for Yokohama and 
Kanazawa each including two role variables 
(hierarchy and solidarity) and the four deed or 


contextual variables (mental state, conse- 
quences, past pattern, and other’s influence); - 


in analyses for Yokohama-Detroit and 
Kanazawa-Detroit comparison, consequence 
severity was replaced by country in the design, 
as consequences had neither an expected nor 
an actual impact on responsibility judgments. 


Although results shown here utilize an ex-. 


panded case base of persons times vignettes, 
all-findings were checked using a strategy of 
- quasi-independent. between-subjects rep- 
 lications; results presented here were all shown 
to be stable across replications unless other- 
wise indicated. A fuller description of the 
strategy of quasi-independent replications for 
vignette data is available from the authors upon 
request. 


RESULTS | 
Replicating the Model 


Yokohama: Main effects of roles. The basic 
analysis reveals a substantial effect of hierar- 
chy on responsibility judgments and an over- 
whelming effect of solidarity. As predicted, 
authorities were judged more responsible than 
equals (Hierarchy equal, X=7.78; authority, 
X=8.20) and those in contract relations more 
responsible than those linked by status ties 
(Solidarity status, X=6.53; contract, X=9.42). 
Controls for other’ s influence and for dif- 
ferences in levels of the mental state manipula- 
tion yielded still larger effects. The: two 
manipulation checks, ‘‘on purpose” and 
“avoidability,” served as controls for per- 
ceived mental state. They were entered into a 
regression equation with mental state, hierar- 
chy, and solidarity in order to examine the 
effects of solidarity and hierarchy net of these 
mental state elements. Table 1a first shows the 
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Table 1. Unstandardized Regression Coefficients of 
Hierarchy, Solidarity, Mental State, “On 
Purpose,” and “Avoidability” on Respon- 


` sibility* 
' Other's Influence 
la. Yokohama Absent Present 
Hierarchy 1.06*** .529* 
Solidarity 222°"* 1790" 
Mental State J51*** POE pacha 
“On Purpose” A F Aia .14*** 
“Avoidability” K eadi e aa 
Constant 9.58 8.96 
. R? 38 ` 24 
Other's Influence 
lb. Kanazawa Absent. Present 
Hierarchy O3*** ME cT ia 
Solidarity 4rere 36" 
Mental State 24 31 
“On Purpose” 21s" "  qpgeete 
‘“‘Avoidability” . sae E Po balaie 
Constant - ` 8.16 6.60 
R? 34 17 


a The variables were coded as follows: Hierarchy, . 
equal-authority; Solidarity, status—contract; Mental 
State, low—high; “On Purpose,” didn’t mean to—did 
on purpose; ‘'Avoidability,”” could not have 
avoided—could have avoided; Responsibility, not at 
all responsible—fully responsible. 
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net effect of the role variables in the situation 


where other's influence is absent. Solidarity’s 


substantial impact on responsibility judgments 
remains large when controls are included. The 


‘effect of hierarchy, although still smaller than 


that of solidarity, is markedly larger (1.06) 
when other's influence is absent and mental 
state controlled, in comparison with a coeffi- 
cient of .44 in the basic ANOVA. Both role 
main effects.are dampened by the introduction 
of another’s influence. Kanazawa results 
shown here (Table Ib) and in other tables will 
be discussed later. | 

Main effects of deeds. The main effects of 
deed variables were consistent with hypothe- 
ses. Variation in the actor’s mental state 


.greatly increased assigned responsibility 


(Mental State low, X=7.61; high, X=8.37). 

Among the contextual features of action, a bad 
past pattern of action increased responsibility 
over a good em (Past Pattern good, 

X=7.82; bad, X=8.16). Presence of influence 
from another party reduced responsibility 
(Other’s influence absent, X=8.30; present, 

X=7.69). Consequence severity did not show a 
significant relationship to responsibility judg- 
ments, but it had not been expected to do so. 
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Interactions of roles with deed variables. To 
test the hierarchy-mental state hypothesis, 
Table 2a presents models for effects of mental 
state separately for authorities and equals. 
(Results are collapsed across the other’s influ- 
ence variable because it did not significantly 
alter these patterns.) Results indicate that for 
equal actors, mental state information was in- 
formation about purposiveness or avoidability; 
with these controlled, mental state had no ef- 
fect on responsibility. For authorities, in con- 
trast, there was a significant effect of mental 
state on responsibility even with purposiveness 
and avoidability controlled. We interpret this 
effect as indicative of authorities’ obligations to 
exhibit attention and foresight. _ 

The hypothesized hierarchy-other’s influ- 
ence interaction was significant. Influence 


from another had a greater impact on responsi- — 


bility in authority-subordinate relations (Other 
absent, X=8.63; Other present, X=7.79) than 
in those involving equals (Other absent, 

X=7.97; Other present, X=7.59). However, 
these results only apply to situations where the 
other-actor and other-victim relationships are 
the same. Other combinations remain to be 
examined. 

The analysis of variance also revealed a sig- 
nificant solidarity-mental state interaction. As 
predicted, variation in mental state from low to 
high made a substantially larger impact on re- 
sponsibility judgments in status relations than 
in contract relations (Solidarity status: Mental 


Table 2. Unstandardized Regression Coefficients of 
Mental State, ‘‘On Purpose,’’ and 
‘**Avoidability’’ on Responsibility for 
Equals Versus Authorities® 


Hierarchy 

2a. Yokohama Equal Authority 
Mental State 22 ' 48" 
“On Purpose” 30** N F i 
" Avoidability” „40** .50** 
Constant 6.96 8.32 
R?= 29 16 

Hierarchy - 

2b. Kanazawa Equal Authority 
Mental State —.17 fd be 
“On Purpose” 35th I3*** 
‘*Avoidability” 3 1*** 61*** 
Constant 7.04 8.39 
R= 31 21 


"The variables were coded as follows: Mental 
State, low—high; “On Purpose,” didn’t mean to-did 
on purpose; “Avoidability,”” could not have 
avoided—could have avoided; Responsibility, i at 
all responsible—fully responsible. 

* ps Ol. 
** no <= .001. , 

#84 p< 0001. 
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Table 3, Unstandardized Regression Coefficients 
for Mental State, “On Purpose,” and 


“Avoidability” in Status Versus Contract - 


Relations® 
_ Solidarity — 
3a. Yokohama Status Contract 
Mental Srzte .o7** 18 
“On Purpese” D 4g .O8** 
“Avoidabiity” 26** 37** 
. Constant 5.69 9.33 
, Reex 08 .09 
Solidarity 
3b. Kanazewa Status Contract 
Mental State .63* —.01 
“On Purpose” .16** .18** 
“ Avoidability” 42** .49** 
Constant 6.92 8.68 
R?= 1S 19 


* The variables were coded as follows: Mental 
State, low-high; On Purpose,” didn’t mean to—did 
on purpose; ‘‘Avoidability,” could not have 
avoided—ceuld have avoided; Responsibility, not at 
all responsible—fully responsible. 

* ox 01: 
** p< 0001. 


state low, X = 5.95; Mental state high, X = 
7.12. Solidarity contract: Mental state low, X 
= 9,26; Mental state high, X = 9.58). The 
solidarity-mental state interaction could result 
simply from differential sensitivity to (or im- 
portance of) mental state information in status 


relations. But by analogy to the prediction 


concerning hierarchy and mental state, mental 
state information might also’ be processed in 
the context of diffuse obligations held by those 
in status ties.” Therefore we conducted 
analyses paralleling those in Table 2, regress- 
ing responsibility on the mental state manipu- 
lation and the two manipulation checks (as 
controls for perceived mental state) separately 
for status and contract relations. 

Table 3a presents results from this explora- 
tion. Results show no effect of mental state on 
responsibility in contract situations when con- 
trols have been added that supposedly embody 
the direct meaning of that variable. But in 
status relations, a highly significant effect of 
the menta. state manipulation remains. This 
pattern is consistent with the broad obligations 
that persons in status relations in fact have 
toward ons another. However, the notion of 
status tie cbligations remains an interpretation 
of these exploratory results. 


? Thanks to Richard Hogan for suggesting this 
analogy between solidarity and hierarchy effects, as 
well as for performing the tests necessary to show 


` that the analogy held. 


b ot 
mt. 
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Two unpredicted but theoretically consistent 
results aiso emerged. Exploratory Detroit 
analyses revealed a relationship for hierarchy 
. and past pattern paralleling that for hierarchy 

and mental state; therefore the effect of past 
pattern on responsibility, with purposiveness 
and avoidability controlied, was tested sepa- 
rately for equals and authorities in Yokohama. 
As in Detroit, for equal actors there was no 
effect of past pattern of behavior on responsi- 
bility net of the actor’s perceived mental state 
‘(unstandardized coefficient = —.16, n.s.); but 
for authorities, a significant effect of past pat- 
tern on responsibility remained with purpos- 
‘Iveness and avoidability controlled (coefficient 
= 34, p < .05). An unpredicted two-way in- 
‘teraction of solidarity and other’s influence 
was also observed which was more substantial 
in size than that for hierarchy and influence. 
Other’s influence reduced responsibility more 
dramatically in contract relationships than in 
status ones (Status, Other absent, X=6.65; 
present, X=6.41; Contract, Other absent, 
X=9.92; present, X=8.94). Such a gap is con- 
sistent with the theoretical framework, but we 
did not anticipate the degree of sensitivity to 
the solidarity dimension. 

Finally, two predictions that wholly or partly 
failed in Detroit (interactions of solidarity-past 
“pattern and of solidarity-hierarchy-other’s in- 
fluence) received no support in Yokohama. 


Kanazawa Replication 


Because there were two previously noted 
translation problems in the Yokohama study 
(see footnotes three and four), we are fortunate 
to have a further replication in Kanazawa. Al- 
though the Kanazawa replication thereby pro- 
vides an additional opportunity to test our hy- 
potheses, it should be emphasized that 
Kanazawa is a much less natural ‘‘match’’'in 
comparison with Detroit than is Yokohama. In 


Kanazawa, mental state, past pattern, and - 


other’s influence were again highly predictive 
of responsibility judgments (Mental state low, 
X=7.32; high, X=8.08; Past pattern good, 
-X=7.43; bad, X=7.98; Other’s influence ab- 
sent, X=8.15; present, X=7.26). Results again 
showed a potent effect of solidarity, with more 


responsibility assigned in contract than in. 


status relations (Solidarity status, K=6.82; 
contract, K=8.57). Unlike Yokohama, the ef- 
fect of hierarchy was insignificant in_the ab- 
sence of controls (Hierarchy equal, X=7.65; 
authority, X=7.75). However, controlling for 
both influence from another party and the ac- 
tor’s perceived mental state reveals in Kana- 
zawa a significant hierarchy effect in the pre- 
dicted direction (see Table 1b). The raw main 
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effect size is simply intermediate between 


- those of Yokohama and Detroit. 


Interactive hypotheses about the impact of 
mental state as a function of hierarchy were 
also upheld in the Kanazawa data. As Table 2b 
shows, a significant mental state effect is again 
obtained in authority relations, but not among 
equals, with perceived mental state controlled. 
The predicted interaction of other’s influence 
and hierarchy was insignificant in Kanazawa; 
an unpredicted interaction with solidarity in- 
stead emerged, as in Yokohama, such that 
other’s influence had a greater impact in con- 
tract relations than in status relations (Status, 
Other absent, X=6.96; present, X=6.69; Con- 
tract, Other absent, X=9.32; present, 
X=7.81). Yokohama's predicted solidarity- 
mental state interaction was replicated, and 
was again explored regarding effects of mental 
state on responsibility net of controls for per- 
ceived mental involvement (see Table 3b). A 
significant impact of mental state on responsi- 
bility is again observable in status relations, 
but not in contract relations, with perceived 
mental state controlled. Further exploratory 
analyses concerning hierarchy and past pattern 
again revealed a significant impact of past pat- 
tern on responsibility with perceived mental 
state controlled in authority relations (unstan- 


dardized coefficient = .34, p = .04), but no 


such impact in equal relations (unstandardized 
coefficient = .21, n.s.). Finally, failed predic- 
tions in Kanazawa paralleled Yokohama’s with 
regard to the interactions of solidarity-past 
pattern and solidarity-hierarchy-other’s influ- 
ence. 


Cross-cultural Comparison 
It is useful to summarize how the overall model 


. fared in each data set, after which we can turn 


to predicted differences between the countries. 


‘Both dimensions of roles were initially signifi- 


cant in Yokohama; in Kanazawa and Detroit, 
solidarity was initially significant in the pre- 
dicted direction and hierarchy was so with ap- 
propriate controls. The deed variables of 
mental state, past pattern, and other's influ- 
ence were significant in all three, while conse- 
quence severity was stably significant in none. 
Patterns for predicted role-deed interactions 
were also parallel. The hierarchy-mental state 
predictions held similarly across data sets. The 
hierarchy-other’s influence interaction was 
significant in Yokohama and Detroit, although 
not in Kanazawa. The solidarity-mental state 
hypothesis succeeded in both Japanese studies 
although it had failed in Detroit. An unex- 
pected hierarchy-past pattern effect observed 
in Detroit was replicated in both Yokohama ‘ 
and Kanazawa. A solidarity-past pattern pre- 
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diction failed in all three data sets, and an. 


elaborated solidarity-hierarchy-other’s influ- 
ence prediction (only partly successful in De- 
troit) failed in Japan. Overall, there are good 
grounds for asserting that the same general 
model ‘holds for Detroit, Yokohama, and 
‘Kanazawa. Predictions generally held across 
all three; once they failed in all; and once an 
unpredicted but theoretically consistent effect 
emerged in all. i 

The question then arising is whether 
Japanese and American results also differ in 
the ways to be expected given the supposed 
Japanese emphasis on role obligation versus 
American emphasis on actors’. deeds. Com- 
parisons are based upon two combined data 
sets: Yokohama-Detroit and Kanazawa- 
Detroit. 

In the Yokohama-Detroit comparison, three 
of five original hypotheses were strongly con- 
firmed ‘and two weakly confirmed. Both role 
dimensions strongly interacted with country. 
Japanese differentiated more strongly between 
status and contract relations, yielding a signifi- 
cant solidarity-country interaction (F (1, 4,884) 
= 86.7; p < .0001). Hierarchy showed a simi- 
larly strong interaction, with greater dif- 
ferentiation in Yokohama (F (1, 4,884) = 80.3; 
p < .0001). Concerning deed variables, we ex- 
pected that any difference in use of mental 
state information would show less use by 
Japanese respondents; this expectation was 
significantly confirmed (F (1, 4,884) = 11.9; 


p < .001). The two other predictions for deed: 


variables were only weakly confirmed. Past 
pattern, as an actor-carried variable, was more 
strongly’ related to responsibility judgments 
among Ameritan respondents, but not signifi- 
cantly so (F (1, 4,884) = 1.6; n.s.). Other’s 
influence, a contextual variable that provides 
another role obligation or excuse, was some- 
what more predictive of responsibility in 
. Yokohama (F (1, 4884) = 3.8; .10 > p > .05). 


This mteraction was, however, unstable across- 


quas-independent replications. A significant 
main effect of country, due to lower average 
‘responsibility attributed by Yokohama respon- 
dents (F (1, 4,884) = 16.9; p < .0001), could 
reflect a number of methodological issues such 
as ditferential use of scale end points; thus we 
prefer to view it as interesting but uninforma- 
tive regarding cultural differences (see 
Przeworski and Teune, 1970). Overall, the 
findings are generally consistent with predic- 
tions and with prior social scientific observa- 
tions of the two cultures. ~ 

To assess whether translation changes might 
alter the conclusions drawn regarding cross- 
cultural differences, we conducted a 
Kanazawa-Detroit comparison. Results again 
showed a significant country difference in use 
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of hierarchy information to determine respon- 
_ sibility (F=49.5, d.f.=1,5022, p < .0001), with 
the predicted greater impact among Japanese 
confirmed. For solidarity information, the 
country difference was unstable, albeit signifi- 
cant (F=4.1, d.f.=1,5022, p<.05). Again 
Japanese respondents differentiated responsi- 
bility mare on this basis. The predicted in- 
teraction of mental state with country‘was also 
reconfirmed (F=10.6,; d.f.=1,5022, p<.001), 
with less use of mental state information by 
Japanese respondents. Predicted past pattern 
differences by country were again insignifi- 
cant, with virtually identical effect sizes. Yet 
the predicted country difference in use of 
other’s influence information, upheld only as a 
trend in Yokohama, was substantial in the 
Kanazawa-Detroit comparison (F=13.3, 
d.f.=1,5022, p<.001); the impact of other’s in- 
fluence upon responsibility was larger among 
Japanese. 

Taking a “scorecard” approach to these re- 
sults provides substantial comfort. In 
Yokohama, three predictions were clearly 
confirmed and two weakly confirmed, although 
the past pattern effect direction represented 
extremely weak “confirmation.” In Kanazawa, 
three predictions were clearly confirmed and 
one weakly confirmed, with the past pattern 
effect direction disappearing. The major dif- 
ference between the two sets of comparisons is 
the weaker impact of other’s influence in 
Yokohama, relative to Kanazawa, and the re- 
ciprocally weaker impact of solidarity in 
Kanazawa. From the series of similarities be- 
tween data sets in the way the other’s influence 
and solidarity variables interact with other 
variables (and with each other), it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that Japanese respon- 
dents, a3 predicted, made greater use of infor- 
mation ebout both the solidarity of role ties and 
influence from another person. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A potentially universal iode of how humans 
judge wrongdoing has been proposed and 
tested in two cultures. Unlike psychological 
approaches, the model includes aspects both of 
what an actor did and of what the actor should 
have done as inputs to judgments. Unlike some 
anthropological approaches, the model. incor- 
porates cross-cultural differences as quantita- 
tive rather than qualitative distinctions. Em- 
pirical tests involved studies in Japan and the 
U.S., given that members of the two cultures 
have often been viewed as radically different in 
their judgments of misdeeds, as well as in other 
aspects of personality. We anticipated both 
that the overall model would hold in each cul- 
ture and that significant differences would 
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emerge between them in relative weights 
placed on’deeds versus role obligations in 
judging responsibility. 

As predicted, the vertical and horizontal di- 
mensions of actors’ social roles—what we have 
termed the hierarchy and solidarity of 
relationships—altered responsibility judgments 
in all studies. Authorities were consistently 
more responsible than equals, and actors in 
contractual relations more responsible than 
those in status ties. Similarly, certain features 
of actors’ deeds affected responsibility judg- 


ments in’all three surveys. More intentional -7 


mental states or bad past patterns of behavior 
increased an actor’s responsibility, while act- 
ing under influence from another party de- 
creased it. 

Roles also served as normative contexts for 
assessing deeds in all three studies, predictably 
showing that neither an actor’s mental state, 
nor the actor’s past pattern of behavior, nor the 
impact of another can be considered in isola- 
tion from the role relationship involved. Au- 
thorities were consistently judged according to 
a more diffuse or stringent set of obligations. 
Japanese respondents also emphasized the 
solidarity. of role ties in interaction with mental 
state or with other’s influence. Both the verti- 
cal and horizontal dimensions of social ties af- 
fect the meaning and use of information about 
deeds. 

Hypothesized differences between Japanese 
and American judgments of wrongdoing were 
also well supported. Japanese respondents 
made significantly less use of mental state in- 
formation than Americans in both surveys; 
made more use of information regarding the 
hierarchy of roles; more regarding role solidar- 
ity; and more regarding influence from an- 
other. A predicted tendency for Americans to 
use past pattern information more heavily was, 
however, observed only as a weak trend. 
Overall, the expectation of differential weights 
ina ee eure common model was con- 
firmed .® 
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8 Possible differences between samples as a func- 
tion of demographic composition rather than ‘tcoun- 
try“ have not been considered in the present report 
for reasons of space. Demographics could only affect 
the validity of the present general model if (a) there ts 
an interaction of country with the demographic vari- 
able, such that it has different effects in the two, or 
gb) there is a main effect of a variable that is distrib- 
uted grossly differently in the cities in question. We 
have conducted a series of tests for main and inter- 
active impacts of demographics in and across cities, 
by inserting demographic variables into the ANOVA 
design (working through systematic deletions of 
other variables and with unsaturated models because 
of limitations on the number of variables that can be 
tested). Surprisingly little variation in responsibility 
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Larger Sociolegal Implications 


The reported results should be followed by 
further research, but they also call for further 


thought about the use of sanctions and the na- 


ture of justice. A focus on role obligations 
implies that actors are viewed relationally—i.e., 
seen as embedded in a series of role obligations 
and situational constraints, including with a 
victim, rather than as perpetrators to be as- 
sessed in terms of deeds alone (cf. Griffiths, 
1970). Punishments should be more restitutive, 
literally focused on restoring social bonds, | 
given such a viewpoint. Emphasis on ab- 
stracted action, in.contrast, makes a retributive 
approach more likely, for the cause and cure of 
the situation are both seen as residing in the 
orfender (see Rothman, 1971, regarding foun- 
dations of American penology). Thus since 
Japanese prove to emphasize role consid- 
erations in judging responsibility, they should 
show accompanying restitutive punishments; . 
since Americans emphasize actors’ deeds, they 
should show accompanying retributive 
punishments. But an even larger gap may yet 
be hidden here, for the discussion has thus far 
presumed that justice means the same thing 
across cultures. ` 

The Japanese have long had words that can 
be translated as the Western justice. But this 
does not mean that the norms and sanctions of 
everyday life were' cast only in those terms. 
The everyday moral judgment of traditional 
Japan, and to some extent of its modern suc- 
cessor, seems primarily to have been organized 
around an old set of ideas summarized in 
Japanese as giri-ninjo. The first of these is obli- - 
gation; the second, “human feeling.” These 
notions aré a far cry from a blindfolded god- 
dess of justice holding a set of scales. 

To judge rights, wrongs, and fairness within 
such a framework brings one into a realm of 
justice frequently observed in traditional 
societies. This is the sort of justice the passing 
of which was marked by Maine (1963) in distin- 
guishing between status and contract relation- 
ships. It is profoundly particularistic and con- 
textual. But it is neither unintelligible in the 


‘West nor unintelligible as a form of justice. On 


the contrary, we use this approach daily within 
our modern remnant of status relations: the ' 
family. Thus a finding of relative Japanese em- 


judgments is accounted for by the variables exam- - 
ined thus far (which include sex, age, education, 
income, occupational status, and self-identified so- 
cial class, with religion and race untestable across” 


_country). More detailed discussion of demographics 


is anticipated in a later paper on punishment judg- 
ments, but they appear to be neither a threat to the 
validity of nor a source of much variation in respon- 
sibility judgments per se. 
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phasis on role obligations in judging wrongdo- 
ing may reflect differences in the timing and 
manner of transition from feudal to industrial 
social order more than any purely ae di- 
vergence. 

Future cross-cultural comparisons might 
therefore examine judgments of wrongdoing 
and practices of punishment with an eye to 
role-deed differences, but with a further em- 
phasis on linking these to historical changes in 
social organization. We are not advocating a 
rigid determinism in the link between how a 
group’s social relations are organized and how 
it uses law (or fails to) (see Nader, 1975). We 
are, however, asserting that some observable 


associations should emerge: An example of, 


such effects within a single society can be 
found in Schwartz’s (1964) study of two Israeli 
kibbutzim. Collective social organization was 
associated with informal social control and an 
essentially “family model” of justice (Griffiths, 
1970)—perhaps forming, in Japanese terms, a 
giri-ninjo world. Private property-based social 
organization, in contrast, accompanied a for- 
mal and in our terms relatively contractual so- 
cial control. Whether the unit i3 a family or a 
society (or something in between), its social 
organization is likely to affect its ways of 
righting wrongs and settling disputes. And all 
units have histories that can illuminate the how 
and why of their organizing principles. 
Failures as well as successes of Anglo- 
American law may be highlighted by such 
comparative searches. In the current terminol- 
ogy, our system generally treats those within it 
as standing in equal/contract positions. The 
greatest difficulties arise, therefore, where this 
legal fiction falls furthest short. With respect to 
equality, the legal fiction that the corporation is 
a person can massively imbalance a dispute 
when a corporation is in fact facing a person; 
and the existence of authority hierarchies 
within corporations is inadequately handled in 
prosecuting corporate crime (e.g., Stone, 
1975). The small claims court, a legal device 


’. originally intended to alleviate social class dif- 


ferences in access to legal redress, has been 
argued to have functioned frequently as a col- 
lection agency against the poor (see review by 
Yngvesson and Hennessey, 1975). And 
arguments favoring local mediation practices 
for dispute settlement have emphasized the 
relative powerlessness of many citizens (e.g., 
Danzig, 1973; Danzig and Lowy, 1975). On the 
other hand, the counterargument that citizens 


may be able to avoid dispute settlement be- — 


cause of the relatively loose ties of individuals 
in industrialized society (Felstiner, 1974) 
speaks to the other, horizontal dimension of 
social life; it is consistent with the ideology that 
ours is a contractual society. 
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Yet just as the assumption of equality falls 
short in at least some major ways, the assump- 
tion of conzractually bound independent actors 


fails to capture realities of everyday life. Ties 
_most difficult to encompass in such a model, 


those of family and friendship, often emerge as 
literally cutside the bounds of law. Disputes 
may be less likely to come to legal attention 
(e.g., Merry, 1979), and crimes may go unre- 
ported or not even be defined as such when 
individuais deal with those they know (e.g., 
Black, 1579; Gottfredson and Hindelang, 
1979a, 1979b). In contrast, law itself bends 
perhaps most dramatically from the equal/ 
contract model in the handling of children and 
juveniles, where age and family membership 
considerations were seen by reformers to call 
for special legal handling. But still later re- 
formers have persuasively argued the in- 
adequacies of the resulting grafted-on legal 
subsystem (€.g., Platt, 1969). Contract, like 
equality, is a flawed assumption. - 

The present research has addressed the 
wrongdoi ings of everyday life rather than issues 
that end in court; its target has been general 
rules of jidgment that underlie both formal and 
informal social control. Our focus on the im- 
portance of role obligations may, in turn, il- 
luminate weaknesses in the legal pursuit of 
justice. It appears that if ever-present dif- 
ferences in human solidarity go legally unad- 
dressed, justice may not be sought in the first 
place. And if ever-present hierarchies of au- 
thority and power are ignored, justice may not 
be attained. Although the legal fictions of 
equality and independence of actors partly fail, 
what is needed is their modification rather than 
their abandonment. Further cross-cultural in- 
vestigaticns may yield ideas both for the ab- 
stract understanding of justice and for practical 
improvements in how it is meted out. 
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CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF SEX-ROLE 
ATTITUDES AND ATTITUDE CHANGE* 


ARLAND THORNTON DUANE F. ALWIN DONALD CAMBURN 


’ _University of Michigan 


R a” 
Using data from an eighteen-year panel study of women and their children, this 
paper addresses a range of questions regarding sex-role attitudes and attitude 
change. A definite trend toward more egalitarian conceptions of women’s roles is 
‘observed through the ‘mid 1970s and into the 1980s: There is little evidence of a 
general nature that indicates that this trend is slowing. An analysis of the 
determinants-of sex-role attitudes shows that youth, labor force experience, and 
educational attainment contribute to the formation of egalitarian views- of women’s 
roles, while church attendance and a fundamentalist Protestant religious 
identification tend to preserve more traditional outlooks. There is also evidence of 
reciprocal effects of attitudes with labor force participation, but not with fertility, 
church attendance, education, dnd marital .stability.. Finally, it is shown that 


mothers’ sex-role attitudes and experiences play an important role in shaping the 


attitudes of their offspring. 


INTRODUCTION 


The postwar: United States has witnessed 
major social and demographic changes in fam- 


ily life. Marriage and birth rates have declined, - 


while divorce rates and the incidence of per- 
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‘sons living together without marriage have in- 


creased. Accompanying: these .demographic 
trends have been changes in the allocation of 
household and occupational roles by gender. 
An increase in women combining traditional 
family roles with employment in the labor force 
represents one of the most significant of these 
changes. With these changes have come shifts 
in attitudes and values conceming appropriate 
roles for men and women in the family and the 
workplace. Using data from an 18-year panel 
study of women and their children, this paper 
addresses the nature of sex-role attitude 
changes among women, the ways in which 
women’s sex-role attitudes influence and are 
influenced by their behavior, and how parental 
attitudes and behavior influence the sex-role 
orientations of children. 

Numerous studies have shown that through 
‘the mid 1970s attitudes became more favorable 
toward the participation of women in the labor 
force, toward greater opportunities and re- 
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wards for women outside the home, and for 
fuller participation of women in family decision 
making (Cherlin and Walters, 1981; Mason et 
al., 1976; Thornton and Freedman, 1979). The 
trends toward less traditional conceptions of 
women’s roles, however, may have slackened 
or even reversed during the late 1970s and 
early 1980s. This possibility is consistent with 
the rise of the anti-ERA movement, which has 
emphasized the importance of gender-based 
role differences. On the other hand, the appar- 
ent resurfacing of conservative opinion re- 
garding the role of women may not indicate any 
fundamental trend toward more traditional 
sex-role definitions, but may only represent the 
political mobilization and visibility of individu- 
als with traditional orientations. One recent 
study of adult Americans found that there was 
no attitude change between 1975 and 1978 on 
items dealing with the political role of women 
(Cherlin and Walters, 1981). This is consistent 
with the idea that the events of the late 1970s 
were associated with a slackening, but not the 
reversal, of past trends. By contrast, a recent 
study of high school seniors found that, while 
there was little change between 1976 and 1980 
in attitudes about equal opportunities for 
women who pursued nonfamily activities, 
there was an increase in the acceptability of 
women working outside the home (Herzog and 
Bachman, 1982). 

Of considerable interest in discussions of 
sex-role attitudes are questions about the 
causes and consequences of attitude change. A 
number of studies have documented the asso- 
ciation. of egalitarian sex-role attitudes with 
several characteristics of women, such as 
higher levels of education, greater participation 
in the labor force, and smaller families (Mason 
et al., 1976; Smith-Lovin and Tickamyer, 1978; 
Thornton and Freedman, 1979).: Unfortu- 
nately, most of the research investigating sex- 
role attitudes has been cross-sectional, making 
it difficult to tell whether such experiences lead 
to egalitarian sex-role attitudes or whether 
egalitarian attitudes increase educational in- 
vestments, paid employment, or restriction of 
fertility. The few panel studies investigating 
the causal nature of these relationships also 
have been inconclusive. Studies of young 
women have shown conflicting results (Macke 
et al., 1978; Spitze, 1978; Spitze and Waite, 


1980), and studies of older women indicate that. 


attitudes may influence later work, while work 
experience and schooling influence subsequent 
- attitudes (Macke et al., 1978; Thornton and 
Freedman, 1979). 

The socialization of sex-role attitudes begins 
at an early age, and the content of that so- 
cialization is influenced by the environment of 
the home and the role models provided by par- 
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ents (Lipman-Blumen and Tickamyer, 1975; 
Scanzoni and Fox, [980). A common finding 
has been the association between maternal 
employment and nontraditional sex-role atti- 
tudes (Douvan and Adelson, 1966; Herzog and 


Bachman, 1982). There is also evidence that 


young women whose parents believe women 
should combine family and occupational roles 
are more likely to do so (Simmons and Turner, 
1976). While several studies have documented 
a relationship between parental behavior and 
the attitudes of children, they have been.ham- 
pered by data limitations. Except for a few 
studies using small nonrepresentative samples 


_ of mothers and children (Peterson, 1961; Sim- 


mons and Turner, 1976; Woods, 1972), the re- 
search has relied on information gathered from 
young people only, and consequently parental 
characteristics have not been measured ade- 
quately. 

This paper uses data from a panel study of 
the attitudes and experiences of a sample of 
mothers between 1962 and 1980 and the 1980 
attitudes of an eighteen-year-old son or 
daughter in each family. An earlier study 
(Thornton and Freedman, 1979) used the 1962 
and 1977 interviews to document changes in 
sex-role attitudes during that period. In the 
present study, the most recent data are used to 
extend the analysis of attitude change to 1980, 
to consider shifts in the rate of intragenera- 
tional change from 1962 to 1980, and to com- 
pare attitudes across generations. We also in- 
vestigate the extent to which the mother’s edu- 
cation, work, fertility, marital history, age, re- 
ligion, and religiosity influence. both her own 
attitudes and those of her children and the de- 
gree to which sex-role attitudes produce 
changes in education. employment, fertility, 
marital status, and religiosity. 


DATA AND PROCEDURES 


The data used in this study are from a proba- 
bility sample of the July 1961 birth records of 
first, second, and fourth born white children in 
the Detroit metropolitan area. Approximately. 
equal numbers of records were chosen from 
each birth order by simple random sampling 
within strata. Six interviews were conducted 
with the mothers over an eighteen-year 
period—an initial personal interview con- 
ducted during the winter of 1962 and telephone 


reinterviews in the fall of 1962, in 1963, 1966, 


1977, and 1980. In 1980, a personal interview 
was also obtained with the child born in 1961. 

This sample and its associated data have 
been successfully mamtained over time. In 
1980 full interviews were obtained with both 
the mother and her eighteen-year-old child-in 
916 families, representing 85 percent of those 
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families originally interviewed in -1962 in which 
both the mother and child were alive in 1980. 
Additionally, the 1980 continuing sample was 
compared to the original 1962 respondents on 


. such characteristics as age, religion, education, 


parity, and income. The overall characteristics 
of the 1980 group were only slightly different 
from those of the original sample. 


Sex-Role Attitude Measurement 


In 1962, 1977, and 1980, respondents were 
asked to indicate the extent to which-they 
agreed or disagreed with the following State- 
ments: 

1) Most of the important decisions in the life 


of the family should be made by the man of the - 


house (Decisions). 

2) It’s perfectly alright for women to be very 
active in clubs, politics, and other outside ac- 
tivities before the children are grown up 
(Women Active). : 

3) There is some work that is men’s and 
some that is women’s, and they should not be 
doing each other's (Men’s/Women’s Work). 

4) A wife should not expect her husband to 
help around the house after he comes home 
from a hard day’s work (Housework). © - 

This series was augmented by an additional 
four statements in 1977 and 1980.! 

5) A working mother can establish as warm 


and secure a relationship with her children as a, 


mother who does not work (Relations/Working 
Mother). 

6) Women are much happier if they stay at 
home and take care of their children (Women 
Happier Home). - 

7) It is much better for everyone if the man 
earns the main living and the woman takes care 
of the home and family (Men Work/Women 
Home). 

8) It is more important for a wife to help her 


’ husband’s career than to have one herself 


(Husband/Wife Career). 
The first question (Decisions) measures at- 


titudes toward the division of authority and- 
decision making in the family. The other ques- ` 


tions reflect attitudes about the allocation of 
family and occupational roles, indicating ap- 
propriate behavior for women and men, an 
evaluation of the results of maternal employ- 
ment, and the appropriateness of specialization 
and segregation of male and female roles. 
The distribution of resporises is shown in 


! The items added in 1977 and 1980 have been 
widely used. They form the key variables in the 
Home Orientation variable used by Thornton and 
Camburn (1979) and the Sex Roles Scale used by 


‘Mason and Bumpass (1975). Also, see Mason et al. 


(1976: and Herzog and Bachman (1982). 
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Table 1. The first six columns show the per- 
centage giving a nontraditional response on 
each occzsion of measurement. The remaining 
columns ‘present the entire distribution on a 
five-point scale. All items were ordered so that 
a high score reflects an egalitarian or nontradi- 
tional response and a low score represents a 
traditional orientation. In addition, summary 
indices were created by adding the individual 
items: four variable indices which included 
only the original 1962 items (Sex-Role Index—-4) 
and indices based on all eight questions (Sex- 
Role Index-8).? 


AGGREGATE TRENDS AND 
DIFFERENCES 


_The intragenerational shift toward greater 


egalitariamism in sex-role attitudes was perva- 
sive and large between 1962 and 1977. The 
changes’ in the percentage giving nontraditional 
responses were substantial, ranging from in- 
creasés of 14 to 35 percent. The mean of the 
Sex-Role Index-4 increased by nearly one 
standard deviation during the fifteen-year pe- 
riod. This egalitarian trend continued into 
1980. With one exception, all of the attitude 
distributions became more egalitarian—the in- 
creases ranging from 4 to 13 percent. The mean 
of Sex-Role Index-—8 increased by about one- 
tenth of a standard deviation (p < .05). Thus, 
while the changes between 1977 and 1980 were 
substantially smaller than those from 1962 to 
1977, most of the evidence suggests that the 
trend toward more nontraditional attitudes of 
the late 1960s and early 1970s continued into 


_ the 1980s. 


One striking pattern in these data is the gen- 
der difference in attitudes between the 
eighteen-year-old sons and daughters. Sons are 
significantly more traditional on six of the eight | 
items than are daughters. And, on the eight 
item composite, daughters have a significantly 


- higher mean, a difference of more than one- 


third of a standard deviation. The direction of 
these gender eifferences is consistent with that 
found by others (Herzog and Bachman, 1982). 

~ The incergenerational differences are also 
substantial. The daughters are more egalitarian 
in 1980 than their mothers were in 1962. Thus, 
young wcmen of the 1980s appear to be enter- 
ing adulthood with considerably more egalita- 
rian sex-role attitudes than was true of their 


2 The earlier paper (Thornton and Freedman, 
1979), which reported the 1962 and 1977 data, also 
included data for a sample of women who had just 
married in 1961. These women were excluded from 
the present analysis which results in some small dif- 
ferences in the numbers reported in the two papers 


‘for 1962 and 1977. 
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SEX-ROLE ATTITUDES AND ATTITUDE CHANGE ` 


mothers.? Further, even though there were 
large increases in egalitarianism between 1962 
and 1980 among the mothers, there is a general 
tendency for them to be more traditional than 


their daughters in 1980. On six of the eight 


items daughters give nontraditional responses 
more frequently than mothers. In the compari- 
son of mothers and their sons the gender and 
intergenerational effects appear to offset each 
other. While the mothers have a soméwhat 
higher mean on the Sex-Role Index-8 (p < 
.05), the differences are inconsistent across the 
eight individual items. 


INDIVIDUAL CHANGE. . 


The individual changes which have produced 
these aggregate trends are summarized in 
Table 2. The strength of the movement from 
the traditional to the nontraditional category is 
demonstrated by the fact that from 52 to 69 
percent of the women who were traditional in 
1962 were nontraditional in 1977. Although the 
great majority of the respondents who were 


nontraditional in 1962 retained this position in . 


1977, an important minority became more 
traditional from 1962 to 1977 (17 to 33 percent). 
As one would expect, given the shorter time 
_lapse, there was less individual movement 
between 1977 and 1980. 

Despite these substantial individual changes 
over the eighteen-year period, there was also 
important continuity in the distribution of indi- 
viduals relative to each other. Individuals who 
were Classified as traditional in 1962 were more 
likely than others to be traditional in 1977. As 
one would expect, the relative stability of indi- 
vidual attitudes was greater between 1977 and 
1980 than between 1962 and 1977. The likeli- 
hood of being classified as traditional in 1980 
for respondents who were traditional in 1977 
was irom 28 to 48 percent higher than for those 
who were nontraditional in 1977. 

The pattern of individual changes in sex-role 
attitudes was not the same for all eight mea- 
sures. This is to be expected given that each 
item measures a somewhat different aspect of 
male-female role definitions. Between 1962 
and 1977 the percentage of women giving non- 
traditional responses, controlling for 1962 at- 
titudes, was higher for Men’s/Women’s Work 
and Decisions than for Women Active and 
Housework (Table: 2, Panel A). An earlier 


3 Comparisons between the mothers in 1962 and 
their daughters in 1980 cannot be strictly interpreted 
as reflecting intergenerational change because the 
. two groups were not of precisely the same- age and all 
of the mothers had just given birth to a new baby: 


Nevertheless, it is unlikely that the large differences _ 


were entirely due to age and life cycle differences. 


I 
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paper (Thornton and Freedman, 1979) inter- 

_ preted these differences in terms of movement 
` toward rejection of gender segregation as a 
general principle more than toward rejection of 
specific aspects of ‘role specialization. This 
speculation was based on the fact that Men’s/ 
Women’s Work and Decisions are , general 
statemients of principle, while Women Active 
and Housework refer to very specific activities. 
However, this general/specific distinction does 
not continue into the 1980s. 
. Between 1977 and 1980 the strongest shift 
in the nontraditional direction is for the 
Relations/Working Mother item. This probably 
reflects a reevaluation of the importance of 
mothers staying home to care for their chil- 
dren, but this particular question also may be 
especially sensitive to the effects of life cycle 
factors. Many people believe that as children 
mature they require less care and supervision 
from their parents. Thus, the maturation of the 
mothers’ children between 1977 and 1980 could 
have lec the mothers to downplay the im- 
portance of eee at home for parent-child 
relations. 

Three related items, Men’s/Women’s Work, 
Men Werk/Women Home, and Husband/Wife 
Career, ave the fewest nontraditional re- 
sponses in 1980 when 1977 attitudes are con- 
trolled. In fact, for Men Work/Women Home 
the percentage of women classified as 
traditione] in 1977 who became nontraditional 
by 1980 is smaller than the percentage of non- 
traditional women who became traditional. In 
addition, the net result of the individual 
changes for Men’s/Women’s Work is to reduce 
the aggregate number of persons classified as 
nontraditional from a very high 77 percent in 
1977 to @7 percent in 1980 (Table 1, columns 2 
and 3).4 Apparently, the 1977 to 1980 trend 
toward rejection of all division of labor based 
on gencer (the dimension common to all three 
items) was smaller than the movement toward 
acceptance of women’s work outside the 
home, equality of decision making, and the 
involvement of men in the home. 

The individual-level data presented in Table 
2 also permit an analysis of whether individual 
shifts toward egalitarianism have been stronger 
in recent years than in the past. This can be 


4 While this item was the only one to show an 
ageregate traditional trend from 1977 to 1980, the 
pattern of individual changes for this item was no 
more traditional than the pattern of individual 
changes for the other two questions asking about the. 
acceptability of family specialization. The reason 
this question showed an aggregate traditional trend 
was that its 1977 distribution was more egalitarian 
than were the 1977 distributions of the other two 
items. 
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SEX-ROLE ATTITUDES AND ATTITUDE CHANGE 


accomplished by assuming that the three-year 
individual transition rates observed between 
1977 and 1980 also held during the five three- 
year periods between 1962 and 1977. The ob- 
served 1977—1980 three-year transition, rates 
were then applied to the 1962 aggregate distri- 
butions to obtain an expected aggregate distri- 
bution in 1965, 1968, 1971; 1974, and 1977. 
Then, by comparing the observed and ex- 
pected distributions in 1977, it is possible to 
determine whether the actual 1962 to 1977 shift 
was greater or smaller than that expected on 
the. assumption of constant transition rates 
(using the 1977 to 1980 rates of change) for 
each of the five three-year periods from 1962 to 
1977. 

For three of the four items measured in 1962 
(Decisions, Women Active, and Housework), 
the 1977 expectéd distributions reflect a more 
egalitarian response pattern than actually ob- 
served in 1977. In fact, for these three items, 

the percent nontraditional in 1977 could have 
‘been produced by applying the 1977 to 1980 


individual transition rates to the 1962 aggregate . 


distributions one. or two times. This suggests 
that the egalitarian pattern of individual change 
on these three items may have been stronger 
between 1977 and 1980 than from 1962 to 1977. 
Of course, it is probable that patterns of indi- 
vidual change were not constant over the five 
three-year periods: between 1962 and 1977, 
and, in any given period, individual change 
may have been more egalitarian than between 
1977 and 1980. Nevertheless, this exercise sug- 
gests that the nature of 1977 to 1980 individual 
“changes was at-least as egalitarian as most of 
the periods between’ 1962 and 1977, casting 
doubt, therefore, on the notion that there has 
been a general reduction in the egalitarian na- 
ture of individual change and persistence in 
attitudes during recent years. 


However, a set of individual transition rates 


of the type observed here which continue over 
a long period will result in the aggregate distri- 
- butions reaching equilibrium (Howard, 1971). 
Thus, these data are not inconsistent with the 
idea that aggregate distributions could be 
stabilizing at a fairly egalitarian level. In fact, 
for attitudes to show a strong aggregate egalita- 
rian trend in the future, the mix of individual 
changes would have to become even more 
egalitarian than in the past. 

These observations do not hold for Men’s/ 
Women’s Work. Applying the 1977 to 1980 in- 
dividual rates of change to the 1962 distribution 
for this question increases the percentage non- 
traditional only from 56 percent in 1962 to 60 
percent in 1977, far below the 77 percent actu- 
ally observed to be nontraditional in 1977. 
Thus, the egalitarian nature- of individual 
change from 1977 to 1980 for issues concerning 


` .dimensions, but may have been w 


1981; 
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the division of labor between men and women 
may not only have been weaker than for other 
eaker than in 
previous periods. Furthermore, a weakening of 
the egaliterian trend toward rejection of all 
gender-based division of labor is consistent 
with the rise of the conservative movement to 
maintain that specialization. 


A MODEL OF SEX-ROLE ATTITUDES 


Although it is plausible to interpret the ob- 
served changes in survey responses concerning 


' sex roles as indicating increasingly egalitarian 


attitudes, it is conceivable that the changes are 
due to some sort of measurement error. The 
shifts toward greater egalitarianism might be 
due to an increasing consciousness ‘of what 
may have become the socially desirable re- 
sponse. Iz is unlikely, however, that such an 
artifact of measurement could entirely account 
for the shifts observed in the present case since 
the amount of change is too great to believe 
that it is mainly due to changing definitions of 
what is a socially desirable response. In addi- 
tion, while most of the observed changes for 
the individual questions are in a common di- 
rection, they are not sufficiently uniform to 
warrant such an interpretation. 

It is Hikely, however, that some of the 
individual-level change might be due to error of 
a different sort—random measurement error. 
In panel data, unreliability of measurement and 
true individual change are confounded in the 


observed intertemporal correlations. The study 


of individual attitude change and its determi- 
nants, therefore, necessitates confronting the 
problem of measurement unreliability (see 
Wheaton et al., 1977; Kessler and Greenberg, 
Bohrnstedt, 1982). In the following 
analysis we present a linear structural equation 
model of attitude change that takes into ac- 
count measurement errors, both random and 
nonrandom, thus separating true change and 


_ stability from errors of measurement. 


The model guiding this analysis is depicted in 
Figure 1. It specifies the causal relationships 
among 32x-role attitudes and their antecedents 
and consequences, as well as the relationships 
among concepts and their indicators. We begin 
with a-discussion of the measurement model 


‘for the cbserved sex-role attitudes, denoted as 


Y, through Y (see Table 3 for variable defi- 
nitions}. We return to the remainder of the 
model when we take up the process by which 
sex-role attitudes influence and are influenced 
by othe: variables. 
Each of the observed sex-role attitude mea- 
sures i3 posited to reflect an underlying or la- 
tent sex-role attitude variable—y,, Ng, and 7 
represent the mother’s attitudes in 1962, 1977, 
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Figure 1. A Heuristic Structural Equations Model of the Causes and Consequences of Sex-Role Attitudes" 


= See Table 3 and text for symbol definitions. 


and 1980 respectively, and 4, represents the 
. children’s attitudes in 1980. The linkage of each 
observed variable to its latent variable is indi- 
cated by an accompanying structural (lambda) 
coefficient (A, through Ags). The model also 
contains a random disturbance in each measure: 
(e, through e28). A preliminary analysis of the 
_data revealed that each latent attitude variable 
is directly dependent only on the immediately 
prior instance of the latent variable, and there ` 
is no need to posit a direct effect of other prior 
instances of the latent variable. This makes it 
possible to represent the latent attitudes with a 
simple causal chain model as shown in Figure 
l. i 

The disturbances referred to earlier as errors 
of measurement (e, through és) contain varia- 
tion in sex-role content specific to a particular 
attitude measure and not related to the com- 
mon part of the attitude measures. It is there- 
fore likely that these time-specific components 
of ‘‘error” are correlated over occasions of 
measurement by virtue of their own stability 
(Bohrnstedt, 1982). Although not shown in the 
figure, the errors of measurement of identical 
indicators obtained on different occasions of 
measurement are allowed to be correlated in 
order to represent the stability of these specific 
components of sex-role attitudes. This sub- 


1 


stantially enhances the fit of the model to the 
data.> 

Explicit recognition was also given to the 
possibility that the processes represented by 
the model could be contingent on the gender of | 
the eighteen-year-old child. Therefore, the 
sample was divided into two groups—families 
having an eighteen-year-old son and those with 
a daughter. We found, however, that the esti- 
mates of model parameters did not vary signifi- 
cantly by gender groups, making it possible to 
constrain the structural parameters of the 


5 The parameters of the models examined here 
were estimated using the maximum-likelihood pro- 
cedures outlined by Joreskog and Sdérbom (1979) and 
the LISREL IV computer program (Jéreskog and 
Sérbom, 1978). In our analysis we have evaluated 
the fit of the model to the data using conventional 
likelihood-ratio test statistics. When we indicate that 
a particular model improves the fit to the data we 
mean that parameters have been added to the model 
that substantially reduce the test statistic relative 
to the degrees of freedom lost. At times in the 
analysis we place restrictions on the model (e.g., that 
paremeters are equal across groups) that do not re- 
duce the fit of the model relative to the degrees of 
freedom gained (see Jéreskog, 1978). The technical 
details of our analysis are reported in Thornton et al., 
(1982). 
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SEX-ROLE ATTITUDES AND ATTITUDE CHANGE 


Table 3. Definition of Variables Used`in Figure I 


nı = mother’s 1962 sex-role attitudes 

na = mother’s 1977 sex-role attitudes 

na = mother’s 1980 sex-role attitudes 

na = son/daughter 1980 sex-role attitudes 
Yi, Ys, Yia Ya: = DECISIONS 





Yo, Ya Yis Yo: = WOMEN ACTIVE 
Ys, Yz, Yis Yes = MEN’S/WOMEN’S WORK 
Ya, Ys, Yio Yu = HOUSEWORK 
Ys, Yir Yes = RELATIONS/WORKING 
MOTHER | 
Yio Yi’ Yeo = MEN WORK/WOMEN 
| HOME / 
Yir Ya, Yo = WOMEN HAPPIER . 
HOME 
Yis Yas Yas was HUSBAND/WIFE 
CAREER 


ns = mother’s church attendance. 
Ys, = frequency of church attendance, 1977 
= mother’s education 


Na 
” Y3 = number of years of education of mother in 
1977 , 
nr = mother’s work experience 
Ys: = number of years of full-time saaivalent 
work, marriage to 1977 
f Ys: = number of children born to mother by 


_ 1977 $ 
nə = divorce experience 
Ys; = mother experienced a marital separation; 


1962-1977 (=1) 

¿é = mother's age ` 

X, = mother’s age in 1962 
ĉĉ = mother’s 1962 religious identification 

X, = mother fundamentalist protestant (= 1) 
é, = mother’s 1962 religious identification 

X, = mother catholic (= 1) 
&, = mother’s church attendance 


X, = frequency of mother’s church attendance 


in year before 1961 birth 
X, = frequency of mother’s church attendance 
since the 1961 birth 
= mother’s education 
 Xg= number of years of education of mother in 
1962 ` 


£, = father’s education 
X, = number of years of education of father i in 
- 1962. 
é; = mother’s work experience before marriage - 
Xa = [mother’s age at marriage] — [years of 
‘education in 1962] — [6] 
ča = mothers work experience from, marriage to 
1962 - 
Xe = number of years of full- time equivalent 
work, marriage to 1962 
&, = 1962 parity 
: Xio = number of children born to mother by 
1962 


` 


model to be equal for both populations. Sub- 

stantively this. finding indicates that the 

structure of attitudes is similar among young 

women and men, and that the process .of ma- 

ternal influence on the formation of sex-role 
. } 


y 
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attitudes is similar for sons and daughters (see 
` Thornton et al., 1982). 


One of the more striking results of our pre- 
liminary analysis of the measurement structure 
of sex-role attitudes over time is that the 
structure appears to have changed significantly 
between 1962 and 1977. When we equated the 
lambda coefficients of 1962 and 1977 attitudes, 
a substantial loss of fit resulted. The stan- 
dardized lambda coefficients for Decisions, 
Women Active, Men’s/Women’s Work, and 
Housework in 1962 were respectively .31, .12, 
.57, and .44, while the standardized coeffi- 
cients for these four variables in 1977 were 


estimated to be .52, .44, .48, and .51. Thus, 


—_ 


both the Decisions and Women Active mea- 
sures are less redundant with respect to the 
remaining items in 1962 than in 1977. However, 
between 1977 and 1980 there was very little 
change in the structure of relationships among 
sex-role attitude measures, and the patterns for 
the mothers and children in 1980 were very 
similar. Therefore, in our analyses of this 
model we assume equivalent measurement ` 
structures across the 1977 to 1980 mea- 
surements (see Thornton et al., 1982). 

The changing structure of attitudes between 
1962 and 1977 is probably related to the sharp 
increase in public interest about sex roles asso- 
ciated with the rise of the women’s movement, 
the media coverage of women’s issues, and the 
debate about the Equal Rights Amendment 
(Cancian, 1975). Students of public opinion 
have found that as issues become more salient 
and ceatrally important to people, more con- 
sistent end integrated attitudes are developed 
(Converse, 1964; Nie et al., 1976). This process 
undoubtedly contributed to the observed 
changes in the structure of sex-role attitudes 
between 1962 and 1977 (also see Cherlin and 
Walters, 1981; Duncan, 1979; Mason et al., 
1976). However, the events of the late 1970s 
appear to have had little effect.on the crystalli- 
zation cf attitudes and the way those attitudes 
are trarslated into responses to survey ques- 
tions. 


Conceptual Framework 
In addition. to specifying a measurement 


structure for attitudes, the causal model pre- 


sented in Figure 1 also depicts a process by 
which-the latent sex-role attitudes influence 
and are influenced by other variables. A 
number of studies have shown sizeable corre- 
lations between sex-role attitudes and age, re- 


ligion. education, female employment, and 


fertility. The causal structure underlying these 
relationships is complex, and there is undoubt- 
edly same reciprocal causation among sex-role 
attitudes and these other variables. ‘Labor 
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force experience could be conducive to the 


adoption of more egalitarian ideas by women 
since it can provide them positive experiences 
and interests outside the home, more influence 
within the family, and exposure to egalitarian 
ideas (Spitze, 1978; Thornton and Freedman, 
1979;..Smith-Lovin and Tickamyer, - 1978). 
Education can also be a liberalizing factor 
since it provides both opportunities for eco- 
nomically and psychologically rewarding jobs 
and access to new ideas and aspirations 
(Thornton and Freedman, 1979; Spitze, 1978). 
This is particularly important since well- 
educated women and men probably have coh- 
stituted the largest audience for the recent up- 
surge in publicity about sex roles (Cancian, 
1975; Schreiber, 1978). Having a large family, 
on the other hand, can reduce the number of 
options open to women and can commit them 
more firmly to traditional family roles. At the 
same time, the difficulties of family life faced 
by many divorced women could lead to an 
idealization of traditional patterns. 

Although education, female employment, 
divorce, and family size probably influence at- 
titudes, there are also reasons to expect recip- 
rocal influences of sex-role attitudes. Sex-role 
attitudes reflect beliefs about what kind of be- 
havior is appropriate and desired, the areas of 
life where satisfaction is to be sought, goals to 
be’ attained, and the consequences of certain 
behavior. As such, these attitudes can change 
the amount of education women achieve, their 
desire to work, the number of children they 
have, and their willingness to divorce 
(Goldberg, 1975; Macke et al.,-1978; Thornton 
and Camburn, 1979). 

The interpretation of the associations be- 
tween sex-role attitudes and age and religion 
are relatively simple compared to others since 
in these cases causation can only work in one 
direction. It is impossible for agé to be affected 
by attitudes, and the relative stability of reli- 
gious identification makes it quite resistant to 
influence by sex-role attitudes. At the same 
time, there are plausible mechanisms whereby 
religion and age can influence attitudes and 
attitude change. Some fundamentalist Protes- 
tant groups have taken fairly traditional posi- 
tions concerning sex roles which could influ- 
ence adherents (Brady and Tedin, 1976). 
Young people may be more nontraditional 
during periods of change because of their 
amenability to adopting new roles and atti- 
tudes. This may occur because they have had 
less experience in traditional roles, and older 
people have been more thoroughly socialized 
to accept traditional ways and have consider- 
able investment in those patterns. 


As indicated in Figure 1, our model includes ° 
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several of the mother’s 1962 characteristics as 
determinants of sex-role attitudes—her educa- 
tion, age, religion, church attendance, work 
history (before and after marriage), and family 
size—along with her husband's 1962 education 
(noted in Figure 1 as ¢, through £). The 1962 
characteristics of the mothers are assumed to 
be exogenous in the model relative to sex-role 
attitudes because, for the most part, they re- 
flect behavior and life style developed and ac- 
cumulated over a substantial period of time 


‘before 1962. And since many of the mothers 
had more children, obtained additional educa- 


tian, participated in the labor force, altered 
their church attendance patterns, and experi- 
enced divorce after 1962, 1977 measures of 
these variables were added to the model.® 
Nineteen eighty measures of these variables 
are not included because of their collinearity 

with. their 1977 counterparts, resulting from 
considerably less change in these factors from 
1977 to 1980. 

The four equations which have sex- -role at- 


titudes as the dependent variable provide esti- - 


mates of the various effects on attitudes and 
attitude change. In the first equation all of the 
exogenous variables are assumed to predict 
1962 sex-role attitudes. The equations for 1977 
and 1980 sex-role attitudes include both the 
1962 and 1977 characieristics of the mothers, 


which permits the effects of their attributes at 


the beginning and end of the period to be as- 
sessed. Since’ 1962 and 1977 attitudes are in- 
cluded in the 1977 and 1980 equations respec- 
tively, the effects of the explanatory variables 
in these equations can be interpreted as the 
amount of influence they have on differential 
change. All of the maternal variables, including 
1980 sex-role attitudes, are used to predict the 
children’s attitudes. 

‘The consequences of sex-role attitudes are 
examined by specifying the determinants of 
later experiences—1977 education, work expe- 
rience, fertility, church attendance, and di- 
vorce. Since all of the exogenous variables and 
1962 sex-role attitudes are included as explan- 
atory variables in these equations, the coeffi- 
cients for sex-role attitudes can be interpreted 
as their influence on behavior or behavior 
change between 1962 and 1977. No effort is 


among 1977 education, work, fertility, church 
attendance, and divorce, but these relation- 


6 Figure | presents all measured variables as hav- 
ing a disturbance term. However, most of the 
exogenous variables have only one indicator and 
therefore are assumed to be perfectly measured. The 
exception is 1962 church attendance for which we 


have two independent measures. 


S 


- made to disentangle the causal connections.. 


` 
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ships are included in the model by permitting 
the errors of prediction to be correlated.’ 
Because of the number of variables in the 
_ model, it is not possible to show all of the 
individual coefficients in Figure 1. All of the 
exogenous variables are assumed to be inter- 


related, as represented by the solid line joining ` 


them (¢, — £). The correlation of the errors of 
prediction of ns through ne are indicated by the 
solid lines linking the error terms ({,—Z,). 

Also, several of the arrows linking the latent 
variables are .pictured heuristically as repre- 
senting several effects instead of just one. The 
actual equations estimated for the cinder ye 
variables are shown in Table 4. 

The parameters of the causal model were 
estimated twice—once constraining the esti- 
mates of the parameters of the equation for 
children’s attitudes to be equal for males and 
females and once estimating these parameters 
separately by sex. While the difference of fit 
between the two models is not statistically sig- 
nificant, several differences between parame- 
ter estimates are substantial. Therefore, the 
equations for both young men and women are 
included in Table 4.8 

For all dependent variables measured in 1977 
or 1980, two sets of estimates are presented: 
one showing the direct effects of all the vari- 


7 Tae specification of the model used here is con- 
sistent with'common approaches to the analysis of 


change in the. presence of measurement error, 


(Wheaton et al., 1977; Werts et al., 1977, 1980). This 
mode] assumes that the disturbances of the latent 
lagged-endogenous variables are uncorrelated with 
earlier instances of the variable, but not necessarily 
with each other. Clearly, the presence of autocorre- 
lation in the disturbances of the lagged-endogenous 
variables is'a potential problem with this kind of 
model (Hanushek and Jackson, 1977). Our approach 
probably overestimates the stabilities and undere- 
stimetes the cross-lagged effects. To some extent 
this problem is addressed by the incorporation of 
autocorrelation in the measurement structure, but 
this does not remove the problem for the latent vari- 
ables. Hanushek and Jackson (1977:169-—76) suggest 


‘that this problem can sometimes be overcome by 


` using generalized differences scores (in this case in 
the latent variables) and estimating the effects of the 
change in ¢ on the change in 7 and vice versa. This 
approach, however, requires: relatively strong as- 
sumptions regarding the equivalence of effects of 
omitted variables over time (Kessler and Greenberg, 
198]). 

E The likelihood-ratio statistic (L?) associated 
with the model is 1994 with 1574 degrees of freedom. 
Although a test statistic of this magnitide could not 
be attributed easily to sampling variability, the ratio 
of L? to its degrees of freedom of 1.27 is relatively 
small, given the large number of cases, indicating 
that the model provides quite a good fit to the data 
(Joreskog, 1978). 
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ables in the fully elaborated model (column D) 
and a seccnd showing the total effects of the 
exogenous variables (column T)}—both the ef- 
fects operating directly on each dependent 
variable and those operating through the en- 
dogenous predictors iñ the respective 
equations (see Alwin and Hauser, 1975; Dun- 
can, 1975). Together, the two sets of estimates 
allow an elaboration of the way the effects of 
the exogenous variables operate through the 
system:? - 


Causes cf Sex-Role Attitudes 


Age. The effects of the mother’s age on atti- 


tudes are consistently negative; older women 
both have less egalitarian attitudes and more 
traditional children. Furthermore, the mag- 


nitude of zhe total effect of age on the mother’s 


own attitudes increased during the eighteen 
years (Table 4). The magnitude of the overall 
effect of the mother’s age on children’s atti- 
tudes, however, is substantially smaller. 

The younger women experienced more 
egalitarian change between 1962 and 1977 par- 


‘tially because they had more work experience, 


obtained more additional education, and at-, 
tended church less during the intervening years 
(Table 4). While these factors.explain-some of 
the differential change by ‘age, there is still a 
direct effect of age on 1977 attitudes after all 
other variables have been taken into account. 
This implies that other characteristics of older 
women—such as their longer commitment to 
traditional patterns—also inhibited egalitarian 
change. Furthermore, the estimated direct. ef- 
fect of age on change continued to be negative 
from 1977 to 1980 although not large enough to 
be statistically significant. The age of the 
mother, however, had no direct effect on the 
attitudes of her children; the entire effect of her 


“~~ 


* Our approach uses the multiple group option in 
the LISREL IV computer program (see Jéreskog and 
Sérbom. 1978:78-87). Consequently, the variances 
of all variables are free to take on differing values 
across groups. However, the coefficients are stan- 
dardized based on the variances pooled across 
groups (see Joreskog and Sörbom, 1978). This allows 
the comparison of standardized coefficients between 
sons and daughters. Hence, the standardized coeffi- 
cients for mothers across the two groups will be 
equal since the unstandardized coefficients for 
mothers are constrained equal. However, since there 
are potentially differing R? values for mothers of 
sons arc mothers of daughters, owing to different 
“explained” and ‘‘unexplained’’ variances across 
these greups, we have simply averaged the R? values 
for mothers presented in Table 4. In fact the R? 
values for the equations involved are very similar 
aCTOSS groups. r 
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SEX-ROLE ATTITUDES AND ATTITUDE CHANGE 


age operated through other variables, primarily 
her own attitudes. 

Religion. There is’ very: little’ relationship 
between 1962 sex-role attitudes and either reli- 
gious identification or 1962 church attendance. 
However, between 1962 and 1977, religious 
identification became very important. Fun- 
damentalist Protestants became less egalitarian 


and Cetholics more egalitarian than nonfun- . 


. damentalist Protestants (although the 
Catholic/nonfundamentalist Protestant dis- 
tinction is not statistically significant). In addi- 
tion, although the effect of being fundamen- 
talist on 1977-1980 change is small and not 
Statistically significant; the estimated effect for 
that period continues to be negative. Further- 
more, mother’s religious identification also af- 
fects her children’s attitudes. Catholic young 
_ people tend to have more egalitarian attitudes 

than others, while those whose ‘mothers are 
fundamentalist have more traditional attitudes. 
These data, therefore, imply consistency be- 
tween the relative traditional attitudes of those 


identifying with fundamentalist groups and the 


opposition of some of these groups to egalita- 
rian change. 

Church attendance also has a significant 
negative impact on changing sex-role attitudes. 
Mothers with frequent church attendance in 
1977 experienced less egalitarian change be- 
tween 1962 and 1977 and between 1977 and 
1980. Frequency of church attendance also in- 
fluences the attitudes of the young; both the 
mother’s 1962 and 1977 frequency of attend- 
ance had a negative effect, although the effects 
appear to have operated through the mother’s 
own behavior and attitudes rather than directly 
on the children. The effect of 1977 attendance, 
however, may have influenced the attitudes of 
daughters more than sons. 

One might expect that since fundamentalist 


' Protestantism is associated with more 


traditional sex-role attitudes, church attend- 
ance would-have had a stronger negative im- 
pact for them than for Catholics, a group with 
relatively egalitarian attitudes. To test this in- 
teraction hypothesis, ordinary least-squares 
regression equations were estimated using an 
additive index of the children’s sex-roJe atti- 
tudes and indices for the 1962, 1977, and 1980 
mother’s attitudes and incorporating interac- 
tion terms between affiliation and attendance. 
As expected, these equations (data not shown) 
revealed that the effect of church attendance 
was always more negative for fundamentalists 
than for Catholics. However, tests of the dif- 
ference between the coefficients showed that 
the interaction effect was statistically signifi- 
cant only in the children’s equation. 
Education. The mother’s education displays 
a consistent positive correlation with nontradi- 
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tional attitudes. Highly educated mothers have 
both more egalitarian attitudes themselves and 
more egalitarian children. However, the im- 
pact of 1952 education on 1977 and 1980 atti- 
tudes is primarily through 1977 education, 
which has a substantial direct impact (.39) on 
1977 attitudes and a large indirect effect on 
1980 attitudes through those of 1977. There is 
no direct -mpact of education in 1977—80 atti- 
tude change. | 

Although husband’s 1962 education has no 
relation to 1962 sex-role attitudes, it is posi- 


, tively related to 1977 and 1980 attitudes, These 


effects are primarily the result of the husband’s 
education affecting 1962 to 1977 change with 
the resulting differential persisting through 
1980. The effect of the husband’s education is 
not a result of homogamy in mate selection 
because the wife’s education is controlled in 
the analysis. Rather, it appears that the hus- 
band’s education, which is probably related to 
his own attitude change, has an independent 
effect on his wife’s attitudes (see Ferber, 1977). 

Both the father’s and mother’s education in- 
fluence the attitudes of children. However, the 
total effect of the father’s 1962 education is 
greater than that of the mother’s 1962 educa- 
tion, suggesting that the characteristics of the 
father may be even more important than those 
of the mother in determining children’s atti- 
tudes. While lack of information about the fa- 
ther’s attitudes precludes examining whether 
the effect of father’s education works primarily 
through his own attitudes, the evidence for the 
mother suggests that there may be some impact 
of her education on her children net-of the 
positive relationship between her own attitudes 
and education. This speculation is supported 
by the positive, but statistically insignificant, 
net impact of her 1977 education on the chil- 
dren’s attitudes. 

Work experience. Two dicito of work 


` experience before 1962 were considered— 


work occurring before marriage and that be- 
tween marriage and 1962. While the latter indi- 
cator was measured directly during the 1962 
interview, work before marriage was inferred 
from the mother’s age at marriage and educa- 
tional achievement. The purpose of using two 
variables was to determine if both work before 
and after marriage influence sex-role attitudes. 

Work experience prior to marriage appar- 
ently has no impact on any of the mother’s . 
sex-role attitudes since none of the coefficients 
for this variable is statistically significant. This 
result is consistent with Spitze’s (1978) finding 
that werk immediately after high school has no 
influence on sex-role attitudes. However, work 
experience after.marriage strongly influences 
the sex-role attitudes of the mothers. Women 
with substantial postmarital work experience 
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through 1962 are more egalitarian in 1962, 
1977, and 1980, although the total effect de- 
clined from 1962 to 1980. The postmarital work 
experience of the mothers through 1977 also 
influences both 1977 and 1980 attitudes di- 
rectly, although the effect on 1980 attitudes is 
smaller. These findings support the expecta- 
tion that participation in the labor force is con- 
ducive to the adoption of more egalitarian at- 
titudes. 


Participation in ‘high status jobs and those 


not usually filled by women was expected to 
provide more impetus toward egalitarian atti- 
tudes. An-earlier analysis has shown, however, 
that the occupational prestige of the woman’s 
longest job between 1962 and 1977 has no ap- 
preciable effect on 1977 attitudes (Thornton 
and Freedman, 1979). To test the impact of 
working in jobs traditionally held by men, the 
woman’s main job between 1962 and 1977 was 
coded according to the percentage of the 
United States work force in that occupation 
who were women. Contrary to expectations, 
this variable only showed a slight, relationship 
with 1977 attitudes (data not shown). These 
analyses suggest that the amount of time spent 
in.the labor force is more important in deter- 
mining sex-role attitudes than the type of job 
held. 

The lack of a positive effect of 1977 work 
experience on the children’s attitudes is an un- 
expected result. However, for young women, 
but not for young men, there is a positive influ- 
ence of both pre—1962 work experience vari- 
ables. One possibility is that the early work 
experience of the mother—even before the 
children were born—treflects a pattern of be- 
havior and outlook compatible to the develop- 
ment of egalitarian sex-role attitudes among 
daughters. While this argument is plausible, 
one would expect that if the experience of the 
mother prior to the child’s birth mattered, the 
experience cumulated through the child’s 
adolescence would make even more dif- 
ference. This does not appear to be the case as 
mother’s work experience through 1977 has no 
positive impact on the children’s attitudes. 
While fhe differences in coefficients for these 
two variables cannot be tested directly because 
no specific hypotheses existed prior to. the 
analyses, the test of whether or not the entire 
set of coefficients for sons and daughters are 
from different populations indicates that the 
differences could easily be alba to sam- 
pling variability. 

Parity. Contrary to EE E there is a 
positive correlation between 1962 parity and 
1962 attitudes. This finding may reflect the fact 
that in 1962 all of these women had just given 
birth to a child and were in the process of 
raising their families. The responsibilities of 
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childcare must have been particularly great for 
those with four children, and this may have | 
been reflected in the greater desire for and 
need of higher parity women to have the help 
of their husbands at home. This speculation is 
consistent with the observation that the 
Strongest correlations between parity and the 
individual attitude items are for the Housework 
and Men’s/Women’s Work items—the two 
dealing most with the activity of men. The im- 
pact of 1962 and 1977 parity on attitudes is both 
relatively small and inconsistent. 

Divorce. None of the coefficients for di- 
vorce Is statistically significant. This, observa- 
tion either reflects the fact that divorce has no 
influence on sex-role attitudes or its effects are 
countervailing. The nature of the available data 
precludes the examination of these two pos: 
sibilities. l 


Consequences of Sex-Role Attitudes 


The equations for 1977 education, work expe- 
rience, parity, church attendance, and divorce 
experience permit examination of whether or 
not 1962 sex-role attitudes. have any influence 
on subsequent behavioral patterns. For three 


‚of the five dependent variables, the effects of : 


sex-role attitudes are essentially zero. Appar- 
ently, church attendance, going back to school, 
and obtaining a divorce between 1962 and 1977 
are not influenced by sex-role attitudes in 1962. 

Nineteen sixty two sex-role attitudes have a 
modest positive influence on labor force par- 
ticipation and a modest negative impact on fer- 
tility. Thus, women who were relatively 
traditional in 1962 both worked less and had 
more children during the subsequent: fifteen- 
year period. Apparently, attitudes about ap- 
propriate roles for men and women have an 
impact on these two behaviors while having no 
influence on education, divorce, and church 
attendance. This outcome is probably due to 
the fact that the specific content of the attitude 
questions is more closely related to fertility and 


‘work behavior than to the other three charac- 


teristics. 

Attitude Stability. The model in Figure I 
also represents the tendency ‘of attitudes to 
remain stable over time, despite the impact of 
exogenous sources of attitude change (Alwin, 
1973; Wheaton et al., 1977). In other words, we 
expect that attitudes ‘will be dependent to some 
extent on their previous embodiments, and 
therefore will remain stable. Coefficients rep- 
resenting the lagged-dependence or stability of 
attitudes ‘over time independent of other fac- 
tors are presented in Table 4. The stability 
coefficient linking 1977 and 1980 attitudes is 
relatively high (.80) for a three-year interval. 
This means that we can account for about 
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sixty-four percent of the variance in 1980 atti- 
tudes simply by knowing the distribution of the 
_ latent attitude three years earlier (net of other 
factors). This indicates substantial persistence 
of sex-role attitudes across the three-year pe- 
riod from 1977 to 1980. Of course, even with 
such short-term stability, the predictability of 
attitudes from their prior manifestations de- 
creases systematically with the passage of time. 
- The stability coefficient linking 1962 and 1977 
attitudes is .30, indicating that less than ten 
percent of the variance in 1977 attitudes can be 
uniquely attributed tothe attitude distribution 
some fifteen years earlier. The degree of sta- 
bility during these fifteen years is virtually the 
same as we would expect if.the three-year 
1977—1980 stability had. existed during ‘each of 
the three-year periods from 1962 to 1977 (.8 
‘raised to the fifth power equals .33). 
Intergenerational Persistence. Finally, 
Table 4 presents the effects of maternal atti- 
tudes on the sex-role attitudes of children. The 
standardized coefficients linking mothers’ 1980 
attitudes to sons’ and daughters’ attitudes (.32 
and .36) indicate that the persistence of sex- 


role attitudes across generations is an impor- 


tant feature of this process. The net impact of 
maternal attitudes on offspring is slightly 
‘greater than the stability of maternal attitudes 
over the eighteen-year period of the child’s life. 
Interestingly, the dependence of children’s at- 
titudes on their mothers is not restricted to the 
direct influence of mothers’ attitudes, but is 
also due to other parental factors, including 
father’s education. These findings provide 


strong support for the idea that parental atti- 


tudes and experiences play an important role in 
shaping the attitudes of children. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The general trend toward less traditional atti- 


tudes about appropriate roles for women in the 
family and the compatibility of occupational 
and maternal:roles observed during the 1960s 
and 1970s has continued into the 1980s. The 
women studied here are less traditional overall 
in 1980 than in 1977, and it appears unlikely 
that the general nontraditional pattern of indi- 
vidual attitude change has slowed during this 
pericd (see also Herzog and Bachman, 1982). 
There has been a slackening of the earlier trend 
toward rejection of all specialization and di- 
vision of labor between the sexes: The items 
that specifically addressed the acceptability of 
specialization do not display the same strong 


egalitarian pattern as do the items indicating . 


other aspects of sex roles, and one of the spe- 
cialization items even: shows a traditional trend 
between 1977 and 1980. Taken together, these 
findings suggest that the late 1970s was a pe- 
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riod when the conceptions of appropriate fe- 
male roles continued to broaden but did not 
expand to the extent that all specialization and 
division of labor were rejected. While the slack- 
ening of the nontraditional trend in this par- 
ticular dimension of sex-role attitudes may re- 
flect transitory circumstances, it may also indi- 
cate substantial persistence of aspects of 
traditional male-female relationships. Others 
have also found little change during the late 
1970s in. altitudes toward the division of labor 
between men and women (Cherlin and Wal- 
ters, 1981). 

Female labor force participation appears 
both to influence and.be influenced by sex-role 
attitudes. Women who define the female role 


-as being pr-marily centered in the home are less 


likely to become involved in paid employment, 
while nonhome work tends to change 
traditional orientations. This study suggests 
that the ettitude—work relationship may be 
limited primarily to the postmarital part of the 
life course since premarital work was not re- 
lated to subsequent attitudes (see also Spitze, 
1978). In addition, the finding of both cause 
and effect relationships between work and - 
sex-role attitudes reinforces the importance of 
the biases produced by assuming causal influ- 
ence in only one direction. Church attendance 
and educetion both had substantial influence 


-on sex-roke attitudes and attitude change, but 


did not seem to be influenced by attitudes. The’ 
relationship between sex-role attitudes and 
fertility also seems to be asymmetrical. As ex- 
pected, cefinitions of the female role as that of 
homemaker lead to above average fertility. It 
appears, however, that having a large family 
does noz strengthen traditional attitudes. If 
anything, large families may lead to a desire 
and neec for more involvement of husbands in 
housewerk and childcare and pressure for the 
weakeninz of traditional patterns of specializa- 
tion. 

The parental family appears to have a defi- 
nite impact on sex-role attitudes of children. 
While the extent of intergenerational transmis- 
sion of atitudes is not large, it is as substantial 
as intragenerational persistence over the 
fifteen-year period from 1962 to 1977. And, 
while a number of the mother’s experiences 
and behavior had modest associations with the 
children’s attitudes, most of the influence was 
transmitted through the mother’s own atti- 
tudes. Surprisingly, the mother’s work experi- 
ence during the children’s lives was unrelated 
to the children’s attitudes. Since a number of 
studies of this relationship have found a posi- 
‘tive association, it is possible that perceptions 
and memories of the mother’s work history 
may be more important than her actual behav- 
ior. The strong effect of the father’s education 
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in producing nontraditional attitudes in chil- 
dren underscorës the power of his influence in 
the socialization process. 

Finally, our intergenerational analysis indi- 
cates that young people today are approaching 
adulthood with very. different conceptions of 
what is appropriate and desirable than did their 
parents. Yet, at the same time that social 
norms and expectations continue to change, a 
resistance to the total elimination of sex-role 
distinctions is becoming evident in public life. 
And, while it seems likely that the social defi- 
nitions of appropriate behavior for women will 
probably continue to broaden,.it seems un- 
likely that the elimination of division of labor 
and specialization between the sexes will occur 
quickly. i 
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PARANOIA AND THE STRUCTURE OF POWERLESSNESS* 


' JOHN MIROWSKY CATHERINE E. Ross 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


~Paranoia is an alienation from others that has gone beyond a sense of 
disconnection to one of persecution. Very little is known about the relationship of 
paranoia to sociodemographic variables. However, prior theory and research 


. provide a basis for inference. We argue that social positions characterized by 


powerlessness and by the threat of victimization and exploitation tend to produce 
paranoia. Powerlessness leads to the belief that important outcomes in one's life are~ 
controlled by external forces and other persons, rather than by one’s own choice and 
effort. This belief in external control interacts with the threat of victimization or 
exploitation to produce mistrust, which may then develop into paranoia. Using data 
from a community mental health survey of persons living in El Paso, Texas, and 
Juarez, Mexico, we find that belief in external control is directly associated with low 
socioeconomic status, Mexican heritage, and being female. Belief in external control 
interacts with low current socioeconomic status to produce mistrust, which in turn is 


the major factor directly associated with paranoia. 


The belief that you have enemies who are plot- 
ting to harm you and are spreading lies and 
rumors about you behind your back represents 
a profound rift with- others. It is alienation 
‘that has progressed from a sense of disconnec- 
tion to one of persecution. Very little is known 
about the distribution of- paranoid beliefs in 
community populations or about the factors 
that lead to such beliefs. However, sociological 
and. social-psychological theory and research 
provide a firm basis for inference. A number of 
studies find predictable and meaningful re- 
lationships between.the nature of certain 
sociodemographic positions and the beliefs and 
views common among persons in those posi- 
tions (e.g.,. Kohn, 1973; Wheaton, 1980; 
Grabb, 1979), We build on this body of re- 
search, arguing that life in certain sociodemo- 
graphic positions is characterized by powerless- 


ness and by the threat of victimization and. 


exploitation, and that these objective condi- 
tions: stimulate the development of certain be- 
liefs and assumptions about oneself and others 
that lead to paranoia. 
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Paranoia, Mistrust, and Belief in External 
Control 


Paranoia is the belief that people are conspiring 
against you and deliberately trying to harm 
you.! How do such beliefs develop? One pos- 
sibility is that they emerge from more general, 
and more common, beliefs of a similar nature. 
In particular, individuals may go from a general 
belief that important outcomes are determined 
by powerful external forces beyond their con- 
trol to a more specific belief that people are 
manipulative and may harm them in the pursuit 
of goals, to an even more specific belief that 
they have been singled out as a target for abuse 
and persecution. Thus, belief in external con- 
trol, mistrust, and paranoia may form a stair- 
way of increasingly alienated conceptions of ` 
one’s relationship to others. As we de- 
scribe below, belief in external control and 
mistrust are associated with one’s socioeco- 
nomic position and ethnicity, and may there- 
fore explain similar variations in paranoid be- 
liefs. 


Alienation and the Belief in an External Locus 
of Control 


According to Rotter (1966), belief in an exter- 
nal locus of control is a generalized expectation 


! The American Psychiatric Association (1980) has 
three diagnostic categories of paranoia: Paranoid 
Personality, Paranoid Personality Disorder, and 
Paranoid Schizophrenia. Although each category has 
a number of features, the sense of being persecuted 
and conspired against is the major element common ' 
to all three. 
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that outcomes of situations are determined by 
forces external to one’s self, such as powerful 
others, luck, fate, or chance. Belief in an inter- 
nal locus of control, its opposite, is a gener- 
alized expectation that outcomes- are contin- 
gent on one’s own behavior. In the former the 
individual believes that he or she is powerless 
and at the mercy of the environment, while in 
the latter the individual believes that he or she 
can master, control, or effectively alter the en- 
vironment. 

Belief in external contro! often represents an 
awareness of objective conditions. By)contin- 
ually experiencing failure in the face of effort, a 
person learns that his or her efforts are unlikely 
to affect the outcomes of situations (Jessor et 
al., 1968; Kohn, 1973; Wheaton, 1980). 
Sociological theory indicates that the pro- 
longed and regular experience of failure and 
lack of control are inherent in conditions of 
powerlessness, structural inconsistency, and 
alienated labor. Each of these objective social 
conditions tends to elicit an awareness or 
world view that is its subjective image, pro- 
viding a continuing stream of experience from 
which to infer external control. Powerlessness 
is the inability to achieve one’s ends or, alter- 
natively, the inability to achieve one’s ends 
when in opposition to others. Seeman (1972) 
views the belief in external contfol as syn- 
onymous with an awareness of powerlessness. 
Structural inconsistency is a situation, com- 
mon in the lower socioeconomic positions, in 
which society defines certain goals, purposes, 
or interests as legitimate and desirable and also 
‘defines the allowable procedures for moving 
toward the objectives, but does not provide 
adequate resources and opportunities for 
achieving the objectives through legitimate 
means. (Merton, 1938). Seeman points out that 
belief in external control is similar to Merton’s 
concept of the anomie that results from 
structural inconsistency. (The major difference 
is thai Merton’s concept is based’on the idea of 
a gap between desirable ends and acceptable 
means, whereas belief in external control is a 
perceived gap between desirable ends and 
available means.) Alienated labor is-a condi- 
tion under which the worker does not decide 
what to produce, does not design the produc- 
tion process, and does not own the product 
(Braverman, 1974). 
estrangement: the sense of being separate from 
that part of one’s thoughts, actions, and expe- 
riences given over to the control of others. 
Belief in an external locus of control is a 
learned, generalized world view that encom- 
passes a sense of powerlessness, strain, and 
self-estrangement. It is learned in the course of 
everyday life and is the first step in the descent 
to paranoia. The individual who believes in 


It leads: to self- . 
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external control is readily moved by events and 
experiences to the next step: mistrust. 


Mistrust ard the Loss of Common Faith 


Mistrust is a loss of faith in other people. It is 
the cognitive habit of interpreting the inten- 
tions and tehavior of others as unsupportive, 
self-seeking, and devious. How does someone 
lose faith and come‘to mistrust others? One 
possibility is prior victimization of the person 
or of others known to the person. We expect 
that mistrust is greatest where victimization is 
greatest. Studies show that persons in the 
lower social classes are more likely to be vic- 
tims of assault, robbery, purse snatching, 


_ pocket picxing, personal larceny, rape and at- 


tempted rape (Hindelang et al., 1978; Parisi et 
al., 1979). Life under such threatening condi- 
tions promotes mistrust. Persons in the lower 
social classes are more likely to worry about 
having th2ir homes broken into and bur- 
glarized, being robbed at gunpoint, being 
raped, or being cheated by corporations, and 
they are more likely to fear walking alone at 
night near their homes and to have changed 
their activities because of a fear of crime (Parisi 
et al., 1979; Riger et al., 1981)..Of course, 
outright cime is not the only way in which 
lower-class persons are victimized. As Kohn 
puts it, lower-class persons live “in an envi- 
ronment where one may be subject to diverse 
and often unpredictable risks of exploitation 
and victimization” (Kohn, 1973:78). Myers and - 
Roberts (1959) note that lower-class neurotics 
are much more suspicious of people around 
them than middle-class neurotics’ are. The 
lower-class patients felt exploited, believed 
that society is organized against them, and 
have a deep mistrust of its institutional repre- 
sentatives. The association between mistrust 
and low socioeconomic status is not limited ta 
mental patients. Community surveys show that 
mistrust i3 inversely related to education, oc- 
cupational status, and income in the general 
population (Langner and Michael, 1963: 
Grabb, 1979; Campbell et al., 1976). Just as the 
belief in external control is understandable 
among those who are powerless, mistrust is 


‘understandable among those who are exploited 


and vict:mized. 

Although it is possible to incorporate both 
mistrust and belief in external control in a 
single overarching construct, and thus'to com- 
bine measures of each in a single index, we 
treat the two as distinct habits of interpreta- 
tion. Although theorists working within the 
authoritarianism tradition view both mistrust 
and belief in external control as aspects-of a 
unified - personality complex (Lipset, 1959; 
Gabennesch, 1972; Kohn, 1973), theorists 
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working in the alienation or social-learning 
traditions treat them as separate learned and 
generalized expectancies (Rotter, 1966, 1980). 
Practically speaking, the desirability of treating 
mistrust and belief in external control as two 
aspects of a unified world view or as distinct 
expectancies depends on the purposes of the 
study and the nature of the model being ex- 
plored. We treat them as distinct habits of in- 
terpretation for three reasons. First, we view 
powerlessness and victimization as separate 
objective characteristics of life in the lower 
‘social classes having distinct subjective repre- 
sentations. Second, we view the development 
of paranoia as a series of increasingly specific 
and alienated cognitions, with belief in external 


control developing into mistrust and then: 


paranoia. Third, it is possible that belief in 
external control does not in itself lead to mis- 
trust. Someone who lacks a sense of personal 
efficacy but is not a target of. victimization and 
exploitation may not tend to develop gener- 
alized mistrust. Thus, it is possible that belief in 
external control only develops into mistrust in 
the presence of victimization and exploitation, 
as indicated by low socioeconomic status. In 
order to explore these ideas we treat mistrust 
and belief in external control as distinct cogni- 
tive habits. 


Previous Findings 


Belief in external control is common, as well as 
understandable, where the individual has little 
power, is faced with a wide gap between means 
and ends, or often participates in alienated 
labor. A low socioeconomic position—marked 
by low ‘income, education, and prestige—is a 
condition under which many people learn that 
powerful others and unpredictable forces con- 
trol their lives.: Several studies find that belief 
in external control is inversely related to social 
class (Kohn, 1973; Farris and Glenn, 1976; 
Wheaton, 1980). In addition, a culture may 
emphasize a collective or familistic orientation 
in which the individual’s identity and welfare 
are derived from the family and pseudofamily 
and the individual's will is bound to that of the 
group, or it may provide comparatively little in 
the way of tools, skills, and information useful 
for mastery of the environment. In particular, 
Mexicans are often described as fatalistic 
(Madsen, 1964), and are more likely than 
Anglos to believe in external control (Jessor et 
al., 1968: Coleman et al., 1966: Table 10; Al- 
mond and Verba, 1963). However, belief in 
external control may not be a characteristic of 
Mexican culture per se, but may actually ‘be 
due to the poor socioeconomic conditions 
under which many Mexicans and Mexican 
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Americans live (Farris and Glenn, 1976; 
Holmes et al., 1978). 

Although there are few studies of the re- 
lationship between social class and paranoid 
beliefs, their results are consistent and in the 
direction we predict. In an aggregate-level 


' analysis, Faris and Dunham (1939) find that the 


rates of treated paranoid schizophrenia in vari- 
cus parts of Chicago are negatively related to 
ecological indicators of social class. Myers and 
Roberts (1959) find that paranoid beliefs are far 
more common among low socioeconomic 
Status mental patients than among higher- 
status patients, controlling for whether the pa- 


‘tient is neurotic or psychotic. The Dohren- 


wends (1969) find a negative relationship be- 
tween the number of years of formal education 
and the number of paranoid beliefs reported by 
respondents living in New York City. They 


_also find some evidence that the correlation 


between paranoid beliefs and social position - 
may be biased by response tendencies such as 
acquiescence and giving socially approved an- 
swers.,In summary, all three studies find a 
negative relationship between social class and 
paranoia, although one study indicates that we 
should take response bias into account when 
testing our model. . 


Hypotheses í 
According to our model, paranoia develops 
from more general cognitions which in turn 
develop from the character of life in certain 
sacial positions. Two objective characteristics 
of low socioeconomic status are especially im- 
portant in the development of the generalized 
beliefs that lead to paranoia: powerlessness 
tends to produce a belief in external control, 
and victimization and exploitation tend to pro- 
duce mistrust. Once a belief in external control 
is established, it interacts with the threatening 
conditions of life in the lower social classes. 
Awareness of possible victimization, and of the 
dire consequences of victimization for an eco- 
nomically marginal person, combines with a 
belief in.external control to produce mistrust. 
Although mistrust may actually help protect 
the individual from victimization, it tends to 
develop into: paranoia. As a consequence, 
paranoia is more common in the lower social 
classes. 

If belief in external control, mistrust, and 
paranoia form a developmental sequence of 
cognitive traits, then we expect to find that 
belief in external control and paranoia have a 
smaller correlation with each other than each 
has, with mistrust (which is the link between 
them); that belief in external control has a di- 
rect effect on mistrust, controlling for social 
class and Mexican heritage; that mistrust has a 
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direct effect on paranoia, controlling for class, 
heritage, and belief in external. control; and 
that mistrust has the strongest direct effect on 
paranoia of any variable, controlling for the 
others, so that most of the effect of other vari- 
ables on paranoia is indirect through mistrust. 

If powerlessness and victimization are the 
conditions of social life that set the devel- 
opmental sequence in motion, then we expect 
‘to find that belief in external control, mistrust, 
and paranoia are each negatively correlated 
with social class (with the size of the correla- 
tion decreasing in sequential order); that low 
social class and belief in external control inter- 
act in their, effects on mistrust, so that either 
alone has little or no effect but the two in 


combination have a powerful effect on the de- . 


velopment of mistrust; and that mistrust and 

oia are more common among persons of 
Mexic can heritage primarily because of lower 
socioeconomic status and greater belief in ex- 
ternal control. 


SAMPLE l 

Data were collected by means of a survey 
questionnaire administered in El Paso, Texas, 
and Juarez, Mexico, companion cities on op- 
posite sides of the border separating Mexico 
and the United States. The survėy was a com- 
parative cross-sectional study of social stres- 
sors and psychological and physical symptoms 
among Mexican, Mexican-American, dnd 
Anglo adults age 18 to 65. Blacks, Orientals, 
American Indians, Jews, and Persons not 
raised in the U.S. or Mexico were excluded 
from the survey. In El Paso, dwellings were 
randomly selected from the city directory and 
one adult between the ages of 18 and 65 was 
then randomly selected from each household. 
Of the 693 dwellings selected from the city 
directory, 173 contained ineligible respon- 
dents. Among the remainder, there were 142 
refusals, 48 noncontacts, and 330 completions. 
The unadjusted response rate in El Paso is 63 
percent. If it is assumed that the proportion of 
ineligible respondents was the same among 
noncontacts and refusals as among persons 
who were contacted and did not refuse, then 
the adjusted response rate is 73 percent. In 
Juarez a multistage area sample based on aerial 
photographs was used because of the absence 
of accurate information on which to base a 
sampling frame. There were 8 ineligibles, 32 
refusals, 14 noncontacts, and 133 completions. 


The unadjusted response rate is 74 percent and , 


the adjusted response rate is 75 percent. The 
total number of cases is-463. 

. The questionnaire was written in English and 
then translated into Spanish by a sociologist 
witha medigal background. It was reviewed by 


‘broad clesses: 
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two native speakers of Spanish, revised, and 
reviewed azain by a native speaker who holds a 
master's degree in social work. The question- 
naire was administered in Spanish or English, 
depending on the respondent's preference. 


MEASUREMENT OF THE VARIABLES 


The variables in our analyses fall into two 
sociocultural and social- 
psychological. The sociocultural variables in- 
clude social class (parental social class, years 
of formal education, and current social class), 
ethnicity (Mexican heritage), minority status, . 
sex, and age. The social-psychological vari- 
ables include belief in external control, mis- 
trust, paranoia, and two factors that might lead 
to response bias: acquiescence and the ten- 
dency to give socially desirable responses. The 
measurement of each variable is described 
below. 

There are three social class variables. The 
first is parental social class, which is measured 
as the unweighted sum of three standardized 
components: the prestige of the father’s or 
primary breadwinner’s occupation, as mea- 
sured using Duncan’s Socio-Economic Index 
(Reiss et zl., 1961); the father’s years of formal 
education; and the mother’s years of formal 
education (alpha reliability = .77). The second 
social class variable is the respondent's ‘years 
of formal education. The third is the respon- 
dent's current sociceconomic*status, which is 
measured as an unweighted sum of five stan- 
dardized components: the occupational pres- 
tige, as measured by Dunhcan’s Socio- 
Economic Index, of the respondent's current 
or most recent job (nonemployed women are 
assigned a score based on their husband's oc- 
cupation); the respondent's annual family in- 
come, including bonuses, tips, commissions, 
public assistance, welfare, social security, 
property sale, interest,-dividends, pensions, 
veterans payments, alimony, child support, 
and additional income from others living with 
the family (before standardization, income was 
measured in dollars, with pesos converted to 
dollars according to the exchange rate at the 
time of the survey); and the interviewer's 
Likert-scale ratings of the social class of the 
respondent, the respondent's neighborhood, 
and the respondent’s home (alpha:= .86). 

Mexican heritage is measured as the un- 
weighted sum of six variables: surname 
(Spanish = 1, other = 0); the country in which 
the respondent's father was born (Mexico = I, 
Central or South America or Spain = .5, others 

= 0); the country in which the respondent's 
mother was born (same coding as above); the 
country in-which the respondent was born 
(Mexico = 1, U.S. = 0); the dominant country 
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in which the respondent was raised (same 
coding); and whether or not the respondent 
ever lived in Juarez (yes = 1, no = 0) (alpha = = 

.93).? 

The effects of ethnicity may be confounded 
by the fact that persons of Mexican heritage 
living in the United States constitute a minority 
group. It is therefore necessary to measure 
minority status as well as Mexican heritage. 
Minonity status is a dichotomous variable that 
equals one if the respondent lives in El Paso 
and has either a Spanish surname or a Mexican 
father or mother. Otherwise it equals zero. 
Thus, persons of Mexican heritage living in the 
United States have minority status. Persons of 
Mexican heritage living in Mexico and persons 
not of Mexican heritage living in the United 
States do. not. 

The respondent’s sex is coded 1 for females 
and 0 for males. Age is coded in number of 
years. 

- Turning to the social-psychological vari- 
ables, belief in external control is measured 
using a modified form of Rotter’s: (1966) 
internal-external locus of control scale 
(Hoimes et al., 1978).3 Nine of the statements 
are worded so that endorsement indicates be- 
lief in internal control (e.g., “What happens to 
me is my own doing.”’) and eleven of the state- 
ments are worded so that endorsement indi- 
cates belief in external control (e.g., “I have 
often found that what is going to happen will 
happen.”). The internally worded. items are 
coded 0 = strongly agree, 1 = agree, 2 = unde- 
cided, 3 = disagree, and 4 = strongly disagree. 
Externally worded items are coded in the op- 
posite way from 0 = strongly disagree to4 = 
strongly agree. An individual’s score is the sum 
of responses divided by the number of items 
answered (alpha = .65). 

Mistrust is measured as the subject’s aver- 


2 Although ethnicity is often treated as a categori- 


cal attribute, we choose to measure Mexican heri- 
tage as a sum of indicators for several reasons: (1) 
No single component or combination of components 
is completely satisfactory as a basis for deciding who 
is and who is not of Mexican heritage. (2) The larger 
number of scale points is a more accurate reflection 
of the true diversity of background in El Paso- 
Juarez. (3) The more refined scale with its greater 
variance allows a more precise and complete esti- 
mate of the effects of Mexican heritage than a 
dichotomous indicator does. 

_ 3 The original forced-choice format is changed to a 
Likert-scale format, one of each pair of forced- 
choice items is selected at random, filler items and 
school-oriented items are deleted, and some state- 
ments are made less extreme, since the extremity 
appropriate for forced-choice is not necessary in the 
Likert-scale format. Copies of the items are available 

from the authors on request. 
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age response to two questions that were each 
asked twice, using different formats in different 
parts of the interview. In the first format, the 
respondents are asked, “How often has this 
happened to you in the last 12 months?” The 
two mistrust items are, ‘In the past year, how 
often have you felt it is safest to trust no one?” 
and “How often have you been very suspi- 
cious, didn’t trust anybody?” The response 
categories are never (coded 0), almost never 


(1), sometimes (2), fairly often (3), and very 


often (4). In the second format, the respon- 
dents are told, “I’m going to ask you about 
certain kinds of people. Some of them may be 
like you and others may not be like you. I will 
describe a certain kind of person, and then ask 
you to tell me whether that person is not at all 
like you, very little like you, somewhat like - 
you, much like you, or very much like you. 
Think of a person whe. . .” The items of inter- | 
est are, “. . . feels it is safer to trust no one,” 
and *. .. is very suspicious and doesn’t trust 
anybody.” The response categories are coded 
from 0 to 4 respectively (alpha = .79). 

Paranoia is measured with four questions.. 
The respondents are asked, for the period of a 
year before the interview, ‘How often have 
you believed you were being plotted against?’ 
“How often have you felt that people were 
saying all kinds of things about you behind 
your back?”; “How often have you felt you 
had enemies who really wished to do you 
harm?”; and “How often have you been sure 
that everyone is against you?” The response 
categories are never (0), almost never (1), 
sometimes (2), fairly often (3), and very often 
(4) (alpha = .75). 

The tendency to acquiesce is measured by 
the tendency to agree or strongly agree with 


‘ items in the external control index irrespective 


of their content. Agreeing with 9 of the items 


‘indicates an internal locus of control while 


agreeing with the other 11 indicates an external 
locus of control. Agreeing with both types of 
statement indicates acquiescence. This index 
meets the criteria of a yeasaying index as dis- - 
cussed by Carr (1971): the items are positively 
worded, they don’t have right answers, and 
they are practically clichés about social and 
interpersonal issues. Yeasaying is measured as 
the number of “agree” or “strongly agree” re- 
sponses to the 20 items (alpha = .69). 

The tendency to give socially desirable re- 
sponses is measured by a shortened 15-item 


‘version of the Marlawe-Crowne social de- 


sirability scale (Crowne and Marlowe, 1964). 
The items in the index constitute a sample 
drawn from a universe composed of behaviors 
that are socially desirable but relatively un- 
common or socially undesirable but relatively 
common. Only items that have face validity as 
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conventional values in both ‘Anglo and Mexi- 
can societies are included. Any item that might 
be culture specific or irrelevant in’ Mexican 
society is dropped. For example, items that 
appear in the original Marlowe-Crowne index 
concerning voting and checking the car before 
a long trip are eliminated. Items that could be 
confounded with psychopathology (e.g., 
“There have been occasions when I felt like 
smashing things”), or internal-external locus of 
control (e.g., "When people have a misfortune 
they only get what they deserve.) are also 
eliminated (alpha = .70). 


PROCEDURE 


In order to test our hypotheses, we develop a 
structural equation model relating the 
sociocultural and social-psychological vari- 
ables. Modeling proceeded in four steps, each of 
which is described below. 

We begin by making a set of causal-order 
assumptions. There are six levels in our model. 
Beginning with the exogenous variables, which 
we call the highest level, and moving sequen- 
tially to the final dependent variable, which is 
the lowest level, we assume that each variable 
at a higher level may have a direct effect bn any 
of those at a lower level, but the variables at 
lower levels have insubstantial effects or no 
effects on those at higher levels. The exoge- 
nous variables, at the first and highest level, are 
the respondent’s sex, age, ethnic heritage, 
minority status, and parental socioeconomic 
status. The number of years of the respon- 
dent’s formal education is at the second level; 
current socioeconomic status-is at the third; 
-belief in external control, acquiescence, and 
the tendency to give socially desirable ` re- 
sponses are at the fourth; mistrust at the fifth; 


and paranoia at the sixth and lowest level. This - 


order reflects our belief that the unequal distri- 
butien of paranoia is structured by the 
sociocultural position in which a person is born 
and raised, which influences the individual's 
current social status, which conditions’ the in- 
dividual’s sense of efficacy, which encourages 


or inhibits mistrust, which predisposes the in- 


dividual to paranoid thoughts.* Because our 


* The direction of causality that we assume is con- 
sistent with a sociological point of view: certain 
social-structural positions . produce increasingly 
alienated beliefs and cognitions that eventually de- 
velop into paranoia. However, psychiatric theory 
might argue for the opposite direction of causality: 
organic or intrapsychic processes that are not social 
or social-psychological in nature cause paranota, 
which then produces mistrust and belief in external 
control. According to the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation (1980) the two most serious psychiatric 
illnesses that involve paranoia—Paranoid Schizo- 
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data are cross-sectional they cannot be used to 
demonstrate the validity of our causal-order 
assumptions, However, the data could fail to 
substantiate our theory if, given our causal- 
order assumptions, we fail to find the hypoth- 
esized chain of effects. In this sense, the data 
in combination with the assumptions provide a 
test of the theory: 

We begin our data analysis by estimating an 
unrestricted model. Each lower-level variable 
is regressed on all of the higher-level ones. 
Next we restrict the model by eliminating from 
each equation any variable with a standardized 
coefficient of less that .10 and a t-test proba- 
bility level greater than .10 (one-tailed test). If 
multicollinearity creates a situation in which 
the members of a set of variables have insig- 
nificant t-values when placed in a regression 
together but have significant values when 
placed in the same equation individually, then 
we choos that member of the set on the 
closest causal level to the dependent variable 
and restrict the effects of the other members of 


phrenia and Paranoid Disorder—are very rare. Be- 
cause they are rare they can account for only'a tiny 
fraction of the variance in paranoia found in the’ 
community, and they are not likely to appear in a 
sample of less than five hundred persons. Leaving 
them out of the model is unlikely to influence the 
results.’ Paranoid personality is a third diagnostic 
category recognized by psychiatrists, and is ¢ssen- 
tially the tvpe of paranoia that we are investigating. 
(Psychiatrists diagnose it as a mental disorder only 
when it interferes with social or occupational func- 
tioning or results in subjective distress.) Organic ` 
Brain Syndrome is a fourth psychiatric cause of 
paranoia. -t is associated with aging and with the 
intoxication and withdrawal produced by am- 
phetamines, alcohol, and other drugs. Its major fea- _ 
tures are clouded consciousness and the loss of in- 
tellectual abilities—particularly memory impair- 
ment. Organic Brain Syndrome is likely to be the. 
Most common cause of paranoia other than the 
social-psvchological factors explored in this study. 
To see if leaving it out of the model distorts our 
results we computed an index of five items: mental 
confusion, loosing one’s train of thought, difficulty 
concentrating, trouble remembering things, and 
feeling one’s mind does not work as well as it used to 
(alpha = .75). Although the index has a fairly large 
correlation with paranoia (.41), it has a much smaller 
one with mistrust (.15) and is essentially uncorre- 
lated with belief in external control (.02). As a con- 
sequence, leaving Organic Brain Syndrome out of 
the present model does not substantially bias the 
results. We estimated several reciprocal-effects 
models that use the Organic Brain Syndrome index 
as an instrument for paranoia. Although the models 
are somewhat preliminary, they indicate that there is 
no effect of paranoia on the belief in external control 
and that the results presented in this study do not 
change in any substantive way with the alternative 
model specification. Additional information is avail- 
able from the authors on request. 
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Table 1. Correlations, Means, and Standard Deviations (N = 463) 


l 2 3 5 6 7 8 6x7 9 10 

1. Sex (Female) 1.000 | 
~2. Age ‘024 1.000 
3. Parents’ SES —~,077 —.085 1.000 
4, Mexican Heritage 024 -—.042 —.569 1.000 
5. Years of 

Formal Education ~.051 -.132 .631 -.655 1.000 
6. Respondent's SES -.~—.081 .062 .555 -—.637  .721 1.000 
7. Belief in : 
_, External Control 187 .064 -.363  .421 —.470 —.455 1.000 
8. Socially Desirable 

Response —.012  .091 -.295: .251 ~—.241 —.227 .078 1.000 
6x7. External x j 

Respondent's SES  —.067 .033 .562 —.633 .727  .986 —.419 —.233 1.000 
9. Mistrust : .129 —.028 —.297  .307 ~—.366 —.380 329 038 .~.384 1.000 
10. -Paranoia 104 ~.135 —.122 .151 —.172 —.222 .148 —.109 ~.229 .482 1.000 — 
Mean 611 37.422 —.041 3.652 10.426 —.013 1.983 10.075 —.143 1.032 .372 
Standard Deviation .488 10.988  .844 2,843 4.862 .792 .320 2.457 -1.555 .956 .555 





the set to zero. After reestimating the 
equations we restrict to zero any effect with a 
t-test probability level of less than .05 (one- 
tailed test). As a final step, we test all possible 
two-way interactions of variables in the re- 
stricted equations predicting mistrust and 
paranoia. Each interaction term is entered into 


the equation separately. Any interaction that ' 


significantly increases the R? (p < .05) is in- 
cluded in the final equation. As the final step in 
our analysis, we interpret the model in terms of 
its support or nonsupport for our hypotheses. 


RESULTS 


The results of our data analysis are given in 
Tables: 1 and 2 and in Figure 1. Table 1 gives 
the mean and standard deviation of each vari- 
able and the correlation between each pair of 
variables. Table 2 gives the regression 
equations of the final model, including the un- 
standardized regression coefficients, the stan- 
dard error of each unstandardized, regression 
coefficient, and the R? of each equation. Figure 


1 illustrates the model and gives standardized ` [5 


coefficients. Minority status and acquiescence 
response style do not appear in the figure or 
tables because they are ‘significantly related to 
belief in external control, mistrust, or 
paranoia when social class, ethnicity, sex, 
and age are controlled. 


Belief in External Control, Mistrust, and the 
Development of Paranoia 


Our first hypothesis is that belief in external 
control, mistrust, and paranoia form a devel- 


5 None of the effects fixed. to zero in the final 
model had a P-value smaller than .15 in the unre- 
stricted regressions. 


opmental sequence of cognitions. The. zero- 
order correlations show the predicted pattern: 
Belief in external control and paranoia have a 
small correlation with each other (.148), but 
each has a larger correlation with mistrust (.329 
and .482, respectively). Thus, mistrust appears 
to be the link between them. 

The path model also supports our hypothesis 
that belief in external control, mistrust, and 
peranoia form a developmental sequence of 
cognitions. As illustrated in Figure 1, belief in 
external control has a direct, positive effect on 
mistrust, controlling for social class, Mexican 
heritage, sex, age, and the tendency to ) give 


Figure 1. Path Model (Standardized Coefticients) 
Relating Belief in External Control, Mis- 
trust, and Paranoia to Socioeconomic 
ee Mexican Heritage, Age, and Sex 


/ Sana in 


Extarnal 






5 
"a 1s’ 
; B 


Mexkan > 
XN Heritage = Response 





*This is the multiple regression coéfficient repre- 
senting the effect of belief in external control on 
mistrust if the respondent’s socioeconomic status is 
average (SES = —.013),- multiplied by the ratio of 
belief in external control's standard deviation to that 
of mistrust. 

**This is the multiple regression coefficient repre- 
senting the effect of the respondent’s socioeconomic 
status on mistrust if the respondent's belief in exter- 
nal control is average (belief in external control = 
1.983), multiplied by the ratio of the standard devia- 
tion of respondent’s SES to that of mistrust. 
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Table 2. Regression Equations for the Restricted Path Model 
re 


5 


® Unstandardized regression coefficients.. 
_ © Standard errors in parentheses. 


socially desirable responses. There is an in- 
teraction between belief in external control and 
socioeconomic status: the lower one’s current 
socioeconomic status the more belief in exter- 
nal control leads to mistrust (this interaction is 
described in more detail below). Figure 1 
shows that, at the average level of current so- 
cioeconomic status for the total sample, belief 
in external control has a standardized effect of 
.195 on mistrust. This corresponds to an un- 
standardized coefficient of .582. Mistrust is the 
key to paranoia. As shown in Tabie 2, 
paranoia is directly influenced by three vari- 
ables: older persons are less inclined towards 
` paranoia (b = —.006), persons who tend to give 
socially approved answers report less 
paranoia (b = —.027), and persons who are 


mistrustful are. inclined toward greater. 


paranoia (b = .281). The standardized coeffi- 


cients-in Figure 1 show that mistrust has, by . 


far, the greatest impact on paranoia: the stan- 


dardized effect of mistrust is .483, compared to 


~.111 and -.117 for age and the tendency to 
give socially approved answers, respectively. 


Mistrust and Paranoia in the’ Lower Social 
Classes 


Our second hypothesis is that mistrust and 
paranoia-are more common in the lower social 


Dependent Variable 


: ? 8 -- 9 10 
Independent Current Soc. Des. | 
Variable Education SES External Response Mistrust Paranoia 
1. Sex (Female) —1.06¢ .0£9 
l (.318F (.027) l 
2. Age — 053 .009 ~ 006 
(.014) (.002) (.002) 
3. Parents’ SES 2.032 101 — .655- 
{.225) (.038) (.160) 
4. Mexican Heritage —.781 — .064 018 107 
(.064) (.012) (.006) (.047) 
5. Years of Formal Education O85 — O13 — 023 
ae (.007) (.004) (.013) 
6. Respondent’s Current SES —,079 .324 
: (.025) (.321) 
7. Belief in 578 
External Control (.151)- 
8. Socially Desirable Response ~ .027 
(.009) 
6x7. External x — 2% i 
Current SES (.163) 
9, Mistrust .281 
(.024) 
10. Paranoia 
‘Intercept 16.007 ` 1.009 2.001 . 9.658 — .026 .560 
R? 554 - ,590 277 .097 193 


classes, largely or entirely because belief in 
external control is more common in the lower - 
social classes and interacts with low socioeco- 
nomic status to produce mistrust. Table 1 
shows that belief in external control is in- 
versely related to all three social class vari- 
ables. The correlations with parental sociceco- 
nomic status, education, and current socioeco- 
nomic status are —.363, —.470, and —.455, re- 
spectively.- Similarly, mistrust is correlated 
with the three -social class variables ~:297,° 
—.366, and —.380, respectively, and paranoia 
is correlated —.122, —.172, and —.222, respec- 


- tively. Thus, belief in external control, mis- 


trust, and paranoia are all negatively associ- | 
ated with socioeconomic status, with the de- 
gree of association diminishing sequentially. 
Table 2 shows that there is an interaction 
between current SES and belief in external 
control, such that the impact of each depends 


‘on the level of the other: the higher the current 


SES the less that belief in external control 
leads to mistrust, and the higher the belief: in 
external control the more that low socioeco- 
nomic status increases the expected level of 
mistrust. One interpretation of the interaction 
is that neither belief in external control nor low 
SES alone are sufficient to produce mistrust. 
Both must be present for either to have an 
effect. The person who believes in external _ 


aod 
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control who might otherwise came to mistrust _ 


people is,not inclined to do so if he or she has a 
high current socioeconomic status. Likewise, 
the person currently in a low socioeconomic 
position whe might otherwise come to mistrust 
people is not inclined to do so if he or she does 
not believe in external control. ae 
Because of the interaction between belief in 
external control and the respondent’s current 
socioeconomic status it is not possible to sav 
that the relationship between mistrust and so- 
cial class is largely explained by belief in exter- 
nal contro! in the sense that is usually meant in 
path andlysis. Nevertheless, in the absence of 
belief in external control, education has only a 
small impact on mistrust and current SES has 
little or none. Current SES ñas a strong re- 
lationship with mistrust only when belief in 
external control is present. In this sense, belief 
in external contro] explains most of the re- 


lationship between socioecondmic status (past 


and present) and mistrust. 

As expected, mistrust and paranoia are more 
common among persons of Mexican heritage, 
primarily because Mexicans tend to have low 
socioeconomic status and to believe in external 


control. Table 1 shows.that Mexican heritage is., 


correlated with mistrust .307 and with paranoia 
.151. Mexican heritage is strongly and nega- 
tively correlated with parental socioeconomic 
status, education, and current socioeconomic 
status (r = —.569, —.655, and —.637, respec- 
tively), and it is positively correlated with be- 
lief in external control (r = .421). 

Mexican heritage is related to the expected 
level of mistrust indirectly through its effects 
on both belief in external control and current 
socioeconomic status. As illustrated in Figure 
1, Mexican heritage decreases the expected 
current socioeconomic status directly (path 
coefficient = —.230) and indirectly through its 
association with parental socioeconomic status 
and education (compourd path = —.569 
[(.353)(.520) + .107] + (—.456.520) =. —.165 
—.237 = —.402). Similarly, Mexican heritage 
increases belief in external control directly 
(path coefficient = .160) and indirectly through 
its association with parental SES, education, 
and current SES (compound path = —.569 
[(.353})(—.204) + (.107)(—.195)] + 
(—.456)(— .204) + (~ .230)(—.195) = .053 + .093 
+ .045 = .191). By simultaneously increasing 
belief in external control and decreasing cur- 
rent socioeconomic status, Mexican heritage 
increases the expected level of mistrust. 

‘As Figure 1 illustrates, the relationship be- 
tween Mexican heritage and paranoia is largely 
explained by the greater levels of mistrust 
among persons with low socioeconomic status 


who believe in external control, since Mexican | 
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heritage has no direct effect on the expected 


levels of paranoia. Although Mexican heritage 
increases the expected level of paranoia 
through its relationship with low socioeco- 
nomic status and belief in external control, it 
also tends to decrease the reported frequency 
of paranoid ideas because it is associated with 
a greater tendency to give socially approved 
responses. For the average Mexican, this ten- 
dency is more than counterbalanced by the 
effects of low SES and belief in external con- 
trol, : 


fa 


Sex and Age 


Before turning to the discussion we will sum- 
marize our findings concerning ‘two 
sociodemographic contro] variables: sex and 


age. As illustrated in Figure 1, females believe’ — 


in external control more than males. Sex has 
toth a direct effect on belief in external control . 
(.136) and an indirect’ one via education (—.110 
x —.204 = .022). This means that the effect of 
low current socioeconomic status on mistrust 
and paranoia is greater among females than 


_ among males. Figure 1 also shows that age has 


a direct negative effect on the expected level of 
paranoia. (It should be remembered that the 
sample was restricted to persons age 18 
through 65.) This is counterbalanced slightly 
by the fact that older people tend to have lower 
education, which leads to belief in external 
control and thus to mistrust and paranoia, but 
it is also reinforced by the fact that age is 
associated with higher current socioeconomic 
status, which reduces the expected level of 
mistrust and thus of paranoia. In summary, 
females tend to be more mistrusting and 
paranoid than males, and older people tend to 
be less mistrusting and Eoin than younger 
people. 


DISCUSSION 


Paranoia is a profound form of social aliena- 
tion. The belief that you have enemies who are 
conspiring to harm you is not simply a sense of 
detachment from relations with others, it is a 
sense of antagonism and hostility in one’s rela- 
tions. Fischer (1973) points out that alienation 
exists when the individual senses powerless- 
ness over, lack of benefit from, dissociation 
from, or negative relationship with a particular 


object or referent. In the case of paranoia the 


person.senses a negative relationship with a set 
of persons in the social environment. The per- 


. ception may be correct or it may be a delusion, 


although it seems likely that such.a delusion 
has self-fulfilling tendencies (Kohn, 1973; 


.Lemert, 1962). In either case, the perception 


+, 
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itself is real and represents a deep alienation of 
the person from at least some of the people i in 
his or her social world. 

There is little prior information ‘about the 
distribution of paranoia in a community popu- 
lation or about the factors that might mediate 
and explain the relationship between social- 
structural variables and paranoia. However, 
past research provides a strong theoretical and 
empirical basis from which to infer both the 
relationship of paranoia to social position and 
the factors that account for the relationship. 
Powerlessness and victimization are objective 
conditions of life in social positions charac- 
terized by low income, education, and status. 
These objective conditions constitute a stream 
of experience for the individual and his or her 
friends, family, and neighbors, and thus pro- 
vide a base of information from which the per- 
son develops an understanding of his or her 


relation to the world and to people in the. 


world. These understandings are the connec- 
tion between social position and paranoia: 


Belief in external control is the individual's 
` sense of personal powerlessness. We find that 


it is associated with low current socioeconomic 
status, low education, being female, and being 
of Mexican heritage. These results underscore 
Fischer's observation that the factors produc- 
ing a sense of powerlessness “are varied but 
largely reduce-to the actual lack of power, such 


` as being black or poor” (Fischer, 1976:170). 


One possible exception to this rule is the re- 
lationship of Mexican heritage to belief in ex- 
ternal control, which is not entirely explained 
by the low socioeconomic position of many 
Mexicans. It is possible that Mexican culture 
encourages belief in external control, or, con- 
versely, that Anglo culture discourages it, 
through purely cultural mechanisms such as 
the content of stories, songs, proverbs, and so 
on. However, it is also possible that there are 
effective skills and resources not transmitted 
through or associated with education and so- 
cioeconomic status that are not as widespread 
in Mexican society as in Anglo society. In 


‘either case, the major sources of explained 
variation-in-the belief in external control are 
‘social-structural positions of comparative 


powerlessness. 

Mistrust is the individual's sense of being a 
potential target of victimization and exploita- 
tion. We find that it is most common in posi- 
tions of low socioeconomic status, where vic- 
timization and exploitation are most common. 
Interestingly, the threat of victimization posed 
by life in the lower classes is not sufficient in 
itself to produce mistrust. Individuals who 
have low socioeconomic status yet have a 
sense of being effective forces in their own 
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lives are not inclinéd to develop mistrust.® As 
with the belief in external control, mistrust is a 
learned and generalized expectancy that arises 
from the objective conditions of life in lower 
socioeconomic positions. 

If the threat of victimization and exploitation 
turn belief in external control into mistrust, 
what conditions turn mistrust into paranoia? 
Lemert’s (1962) microdynamic study indicates 
that paranoia emerges in groups of people who 
depend on each other to achieve their goals and 
whose cooperation requires trust. In such a 
situation failure is readily and reasonably at- 
tributable to others. When an untrusting 
member suffers a failure or loss of status and 
begins to question and test the loyalty and sup- 
port of the group, and to demand explicit 


, Statements of its informal rules,.the others re- 


spond with collusion and progressive exclusion - 
of the individual. Thus, where adaptation and 
success depend on the help of others, the be- 
lief that others cannot be trusted evolves into 
hostile relations and paranoid beliefs. 

There are many reasons to think that belief 
in external control, mistrust, and paranoia 
have important consequences: for the individu- 
al’s emotional state. Studies show that the be- 
lief in external control is an important factor in 
the development of depression (Wheaton, 
1980), while emotional and instrumental social 
support discourage the development of depres- 
sion (Williams et al., 1981). These two findings 
may be connected. Mistrust and paranoia may 
interfere with the development, maintenance, 
and use of social support networks, and thus 
form a link between belief in external contro] 
and depression. The mistrusting or paranoid 
individual may not seek social support when in 
need, may reject offers of such support, and 
may be uncomfortable with any support that is 
given. Studies of university students find that 
suspicious individuals are less trustworthy 
themselves, are considered untrustworthy by 
others, have fewer friends, and are not as 
happy or well adjusted as trusting individuals 
(Rotter, 1980). As -Rotter (1980:1) puts it, 


“Common sense tells us that interpersonal 


trust is an important variable affecting human 
relationships at all levels ... as distrust in- 


é Although low education and socioeconomic 
status are associated with belief.in external control, 
some low-status persons do not feel as powerless as 
others do. Besides random variation, there may be a 
number of reasons for this: some (especially the 
young) may feel that their condition is temporary, 
some may delude themselves about their effective- 
ness and control, and some may find real means of 


- effectiveness and power in -friendship groups or 


political, religious, and social organizations. 
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creases the social fabric disintegrates.” One 
result of that disintegration may be a greater 
susceptibility to depression. 

The question remains whether belief in ex- 
ternal control, mistrust, and paranoia are 
adaptive for persons in low socioeconomic po- 
sitions, even though the adaptation may have 
an emotional cost. Although selective caution 
is probably beneficial (Fischer, 1976), there is 
little evidence that mistrust and paranoia pro- 


_vide actual security and there are good reasons 


to think they are counterproductive. Exper- 
imental studies of university students find that 
trusting individuals are not more gullible than 
suspicious individuals when there is reason to 
think that caution may be warranted. The dif- 
ference between trusting and suspicious indi- 


viduals is that the former assume a person can . 


be trusted unless there is evidence to the con- 
trary, and they are more aware of information 


- that allows them to make such distinctions 


(Rotter, 1980). This allows: pairs of trusting in- 


‘dividuals to establish cooperative relationships 


whenever doing so is mutually beneficial 


(Deutsch, 1960). In contrast, people who are 


suspicious or paranoid may help create and 
maintain the very conditions that seem to jus- 
tify their beliefs (Lemert, 1962). Their preemp- 
tive actions may elicit hostile responses, and 
their diminished ability to participate in net- 
works of reciprocity and mutual assistance 
may have several consequences: without allies 
they are easy targets, when victimized or 
exploited they cannot share their economic or 
emotional burden with others, and by not pro- 
viding aid and assistance to others they weaken 
the community’s power to forestall victimiza- 
tion and exploitation and to limit its conse- 


' quences. Although mistrust and paranoia are 


understandable, and in a sense reasonable, 
under conditions of powerlessness and the 
threat of victimization and exploitation, their 
effectiveness as adaptive strategies is ques- 
tionable. 

Belief in external control, mistrust, and 
paranoia form a.stairway of deepening aliena- 


tion. The individual descends from a sense of | 


powerlessness or lack of control, to one of 
being used and abused and, finally, to one of 
being attacked. When other people in one’s life 
have become a hostile army, social alienation 
is at its deepest. 
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A Se EXAMINATION OF ETHNIC IDENTIFICATION 


AMONG WHITES* 


_ RICHARD D. ALBA. MITCHELL B. CHAMLIN 
State University of New York At Albany 


{ 


The issue of ethnic identity has received little attention in the empirical literature on 
ethnicity, despite its importance in the light of the currently high rates of 
intermarriage and mixed ancestry. Ina preliminary way, we examine the variation of 
a skeletal form of ethnic identity: namely, ethnic identification, the individual s 


=, self-placement in terms of ethnic categories. We concentrate on the distinction 


between those who identify with a single group and others who do not and analyze its _ 
association among native-born whites. with such variables as education and 
generation in the U.S. A key finding is the rising number of individuals who have 
mixed ethnic ancestry but identity themselves in terms of one group. This occurrence 
appears to corroborate assertions of a “resurgence of ethnicity” bui- points as well to 
a fundamental change in the nature of ethnicity, as ethnic identifiers are increasingly 
individuals with mixed ethnic ancestry, who are likely to have a muted ethnic 


identity. 


For a substantial part of this century, debate 
over ethnicity in American society was domi- 
nated by two antithetical positions, as much 
ideologies as sciéntific theories. According to 
the theory of the melting pot, the forces of 
assimilation would be irresistable in the long 
run; the cultural pluralist position, on the other 
‘hand, implied that ethnic differentiation would. 
remain a fundamental feature of American life. 

But neither of these two positions offers a 
satisfactory and coherent account of ethnicity 
among European ancestry groups in contem- 
porary America. A chief difficulty with both is 
the monolithic conception of assimilation they 
share. A realistic description of ethnicity re- 
quires a more complex conception, such as 
that offered by Gordon (1964), in which as- 
similation is dissected into several different 
dimensions that can operate to some degree 
independently of each other. Perhaps the most 
critical distinction lies among: acculturation, 
the acquisition by an individual or group of the 
culture of the host society; structural (or so- 
cial) assimilation, the entry by an individual or 
the members of a group into primary relations 
with others who are outside the group; and 
identificational assimilation, the loss of a dis- 
tinctive group identity (Gordon, 1964: Ch. 3). 

Further complications to the portrait of 
ethnicity have been added by the evidence ac- 


_ ™ Direct all correspondence to: Richard D. Alba 
and Mitchell-B. Chamlin, Department of Sociology, 
SUNY- Albany, Albany, NY 12222. 
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- members will have mixed ethnic ancestry.. Ac- 


cumulated over the last two decades. Speaking 
very broadly, this has been interpreted in two 
distinct ways. The majority of analysts has 
emphasized the continuing differentiation visi- 
ble among ethnic categories in national survey 
data, pointing to the regional and size-of-place 
concentrations of different groups, their dis- 
tinctive patterns of mobility, and above all to 
the manifold traces of cultural variation. The 
writings of Andrew Greeley (e.g., 1974, 1977) 
provide the preeminent example of this empha- 
sis. He and many others have taken the recent 
evidence as a clear-cut demonstration: that 
ethnicity remains a powerful force among 
American whites. 

A minority, on the other hand, has focused 
on the key indicators of structural assimilation, 
especially. intermarriage (e.g., Alba, 1976; ` 
Cohen, 1977). This evidence shows unambigu- 
ously that intermarriage rates rose dramatically 
after World War II, even for.more recently 
arrived groups, such as Italian Catholics, 
whose peak period of immigration occurred at 
the turn of the century. In fact, the most recent 
evidence demonstrates that rising inte 
riage has brought these recent groups 
verge of a new era, when a majority of 









cording to a 1979 Current Population Survey, - 
rates of reported multiple ancestry hover 
around the 50-percent mark for individuals 
who trace at least some of their ancestry to 
southern and eastern European countries, such 
as Italy (48 percent), Poland (59 percent), and 
Portugal (48 percent); such rates are even 
higher for ancestry groups originating in north- 
ern and western Europe and are low for those 
originating outside of- Europe (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1982). 
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ETHNIC IDENTIFICATION AMONG WHITES 


Given the complex and contradictory picture 
presented by recent ethnic research, it_is re- 
markable that-there has been virtually no at- 
tention to ethnic identity, the felt significance 
of ethnicity. In fact, very little is known about 
the scope and intensity of ethnic identity at this 
time, when the ethnic identifications of an in- 
creasing'number of Americans are ambiguous. 
There are no data that reveal the significance of 
ethnicity as perceived by the increasing num- 
bers of individuals who are of mixed ancestry 


or by those who have intermarried. In some- 


part, this lacuna is due to the fact that 
structured questions about ethnic identity, 
suitable for inclusion in national surveys, are 
difficult to frame in a way general enough to 
apply across a variety of ethnic groups. For 
this reason, the few studies that have attended 
to identity have been studies of specific groups 
and, because of the difficulties of finding suffi- 
cient numbers of a single group in a national 
sample, have made use of samples from lo- 
calities with dense concentrations of a group 
(e.g., Crispino, 1980). It is unclear how far one 
can generalize from these studies because of 
the likelihood that the proximity of sizeable 
ethnic communities impacts upon the identity 
of more assimilated group members. 
Difficulties aside, the lack of firm knowledge 
about ethnic identity is all the more noteworthy 
because much recent writing about ethnicity 
has taken for granted a ‘‘resurgence of ethnic- 
` ity” among the so-called white ethnics (e.g., 
Petersen, 1979; and many of the selections in 
Glazer and-Moynihan, 1975), which presum-. 
ably includes a renewal of intense feelings of 
ethnic identity. Also, some of the most impor- 
tant theoretical -writings undergirding recent 
assertions of ethnicity’s vitality have dwelt 
upon the collective nature of ethnic groups— 
specifically, their role as political ‘interest 
groups” (Glazer and Moynihan, 1970, 1975; 
Bell, 1975). For the theories to be valid, the 
attachments of individuals to a specifically 
ethnic identity must remain strong, at least in 
some areas of social life. i 
Although there are no national survey data 
that permit an analysis of ethnic identity in its 
fullest form, there are such data for an analysis 
of ethnic identification, the ethnic tags by 
which individuals describe themselves to 
others. In the analysis of ethnic identification, 
a kéy issue is whether individuals of mixed 
ancestry identify with a single group. The 
problems posed by mixed ancestry for the 
continuity of ethnicity have been recognized 


'. for a long time; several decades ago, Gordon 


(1954) raised the group affiliation of the inter- 
married and their children as a central question 
for research and suggested that the marginality 
of their status would eventually drive them to 
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affiliate: with a single group. More recently, 
Greeley (1971:93) has asserted that: 


while it is perfectly true that if 50 percent of 
every generation marries beyond its own 
ethnic group, the “purity” of blood lines will 
become‘increasingly confused in generations 
to come, it does not follow that ethnic groups 
will disappear because it does not follow that 
the children of ethnic intermarriages will 
think of themselves as hybrids. 


The remainder of this paper examines the 
correlates of ethnic identification. Our general 
purpose is to gain a preliminary description of 
how it varies by such important variables as - 
generation of family residence in the United 
States and birth cohort, and thereby to ascer- 
tain whether it is changing in fundamental 
ways. We use NORC General Social Survey 
data for this purpose. The General Social Sur- 
vey asks respondents from what “‘countries or 
part of the world” their ancestors came and, in 
the event that they name more than one place, 
follows up with the question, “Which one of 
these countries do you feel closer to?’’! In re- 
cent survey years (1977, 1978, and 1980), only 
half of native-born white respondents (to be 
precise, 48%, N=3538) replied to the first 
question with a single country.* Fully 10% 
could- not name any country, and two-fifths 
(42%) named more than one country. Of this 
last group, over two-thirds (69%, N=1470) 
were able to name a single country to which 
they felt closer. But those who lacked a single 
identification—who either did not name any 
country in response to the first question, or 


„could not choose a single country in response 


to the second—composed nearly a quarter - 
(23%) of native-born whites. at 


Data and Variables. - 


The analysis is restricted to the General Social 
Survey data from the years 1977, 1978, and 


! We did not discover a previous analysis of re- 
sponses to these questions patil after our paper was 
completed; but it deserves to be acknowledged, even 
though it takes -a different direction. Smith (1980) 
focuses on the characteristics of individuals not 
classifiable in ethnic categories rather than the 
problem of mixed ancestry and employs mostly dif- 
ferent independent variables. His discussion is 
therefore quite distinct from, but ultimately com- 


. patible with, our own. 


? This tally and subsequent tables exclude a small 
percentage of native-born’ whites who replied that 
their ancestors came from "America," on the 
grounds that the significance of this response is un- 
clear. In the survey years under consideration, 52 
native-born whites (about 1.5% of the total) re- 
sponded this way.. g 
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1980 because information about generation in | 


the United States, a critical variable, is avail- 
able only for them. It is also restricted to 
native-born whites because the ethnic identifi- 
cations of the foreign born and nonwhites are 
relatively unproblematic. 

The variables we use are: 

l. Ethnic identification, which has been 
grouped into three çategories. The first 
(labeled “single identification only”) contains 
those who named only one country when asked 
- where their ancestors came from. The second 
category (labeled “single identification ulti 
mately”) contains individuals who initially 
named more than one country but sub- 
sequently identified a single country to which 
they felt closer. The third (labeled “no single 
identification”) contains those who named 
more than one country in their ancestry and did 
not identify with a particular one and also those 
who said they did not know from which coun- 
tries their ancestors came.? 

2. Generation of family residence in the 
U.S., which indicates distance from the point 
of immigration. We have defined generation as 
distance from the closest foreign-born ances- 
tor. That is, the second generation consists of 
the native born who have at least one foreign- 
born parent; the third contains those who are 
native born and whose parents are native born 
but who have at least one foreign-born 
grandparent; and the fourth generation is com- 
posed of native-born persons whose parents 
and grandparents are also native born. 

3. Birth cohort, which is included in the 


— 


3 We have retained individuals who do not know 
their ancestry and placed them in this category in 
order to be able to analyze directly the extent of 
ultimate identification among individuals with incon- 
sistent or ambiguous ancestry. In essence, such an 
analysis requires a contrast between those who do 
identify and those who do not.. - 

Our placement of.*‘don’t know” respondents in a 
category along with others having clearly mixed an- 
cestry is also motivated by a practical concern: since 
95% belong to the fourth (or a later) generation, a 


table where they appear as a separate category has 


many zero cells. In any event, it is likely that most 
individuals who do not know their ancestry have a 
mixed heritage. We infer this from the lack of sa- 
lience their origms have for them and also from their 
generational concentration: generally, intermarriage 
increases markedly by generation and reaches fairly 
high levels by the third (e.g., Alba, 1976). 
Nonetheless, the exclusion from the analysis of 
individuals who do not know their ancestry would 
not have a major effect on the findings. Some of the 
contextual effects on identification among those with 
ambiguous ancestry would be reduced in size, but 
the patterns we describe would still hold, with two 
exceptions. These are noted at appropriate points. 
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analysis in order to trace historical changes 
apart from generation in identificational pat- 
terns. The four categories employed here are: 
those born before World War'I; those born 
between 1914 and 1929; those born between | 
1930 and 1945; and those born after World War 
i. 

4. Education, which is assumed widely to 
bear an important relation. to assimilation, 
since it is held to be a force for acculturation 
and also one for structural assimilation in that ` 
it introduces to the individual to an ethnically 
widening circle of classmates as he or she pro- 
ceeds higher in the educational system. In both 
respects, a major distinction lies between col- 
lege and the preceding stages of the educa- 
tional system. A college education is generally 
thought to impart critical values, which are 
presumed to be destructive of traditional forces 
like ethnicity (Feldman and Newcomb, 1969); 
and since colleges frequently draw their stu- 
dents from a wide geographical area, they tend 
to include considerably more ethnic diversity 
than do primary and secondary schools. Con- 
sequently, we have treated education as a 
dichotomy, dividing respondents between 
those who attended college (for at least one 
year) and those who did not. 

5. Region and size of place of residence, 
which have been included to assess whether 
the presence of large, diverse ethnic com- 
munities has an impact on ethnic identification. 
It might be argued that stich heterogeneity 
would lead ultimately to a breakdown of ethnic ° 


- boundaries as a result of interethnic contact | 


and hence a weakening of ethnic identity. Buta 
contrary argument is also plausible: namely, 
that visible heterogéneity would allow ethnic 
subcultures to flourish (e.g., Fischer's [1982] 
argument concerning urbanism”) and hence 


. make ethnic identity more salient for individu- 


als. 

Region and size of place are both useful vari- 
ables for grappling with this sort of contextual 
effect, since historical patterns of immigration 
and settlement have led to concentrations a-~" 
large ethnic communities in particular place 
This is true of the Northeast and Midwest as 
distinct from the South and West. It is also true 


of large cities and their suburbs in contrast to 
smaller places.‘ 


* The size-of-place variable is created from the 


‘Survey Research Center’s “belt code,” included in 


the General Social Survey data. The original codes 
have been grouped into four residence categories: 
large cities (the central cities of the. 100 largest 
SMSAs); suburban areas (the suburbs of these 
SMSAs); other urban (counties containing towns of 


l 10,000 or more); rural (smaller counties). 
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Table 1. Odds Ratios for Ethnic Identification in Relation to Generation, Cohort, Education, and Region? 








Single only Single ultimately 
VS. vs. / 
Single ultimately No single 
Odds ` % changes Odds % changes 
i ratios at 50:50 ratios at 50:50° Total N 
Region 
Northeast l 1 0 I 0 (686) 
Midwest 1.15 +3.4 84 —~4.§ (1099) 
South 1.29 +6.2 55 — 14.6 (1129) 
West 65 — 10.6 95 — 1.2 (624) 
Cohort i i 
Before WW I ] 0 1 0 (542) 
1914—1929 .68 —9.5 1.57 +11.1 (882) 
. 1930-1945 ` - 66 —10.2 : 1.60 +11.5 (944) 
After WW II 51 —-16.2 ,. 2.15 +18,2 (1170) 
Education Generation . l 
No College Second l 0 1 0 (413) 
Third .34 24.4 > 94 . —~1.6 (584) 
Fourth .30 —26.9 .38 ~22.5 (1358) 
_ College Second 40 —21.3 86 —3.6 (167) 
Third 18 ,—34.9 1.19 +4.3 (413) 
Fourth 22 —32.0 -> .99 —0.2 i (603) 
‚2 The odds ratios are based on the model: [IR] [IC] [IGE] [RCGE] (L? = 191.45, d.f. = 168, p = .104), 


where I = ethnic identification, R = region, C = cohort, G = generation, and E = education. The model has 
been fitted to a table in which .5 has been added to every cell. 
> These are predicted changes when the split in the. reference category is 50:50. For further explanation, see 


text and footnote 6. In calculating them, more digits were retained in the odds ratios than are presented inthe 


satis 


ANALYSIS 


We treat ethnic identification as the dependent 
variable in the analysis, even though it contains 
an ancestry component that precedes in time 
some of the independent variables. Conse- 
quently, causal interpretations can only be 
applied with caution to our results, but they are 
not our chief concern. Our aim is to examine 
the relation of ethnic identification to each of 
the remaining variables, while adjusting for its 
association with the others. 
The basic analysis tool we have employed is 
log-linear analysis. But since the dependent 
jable is a trichotomy, the results take a form 
that has not been very common in the 
sociological literature so far. As is well known, 
the effects of variables in log-linear analysis 
can be expressed in terms of odds, the relative . 
frequency in one category versus another of 


the dependent variable. In the case of a 


trichotomy, there are three pairs of categories 
and hence three separate odds, but only two of 
them are independent (that is, the third can be 
deduced from the other two). In this case, we 
have elected.to focus on the odds of: single 
identification only versus single identification 
ultimately; and single identification ultimately 
versus no single identification. The first odds 
bears on the composition of those with a single 


ee : 
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ethnic identification (or, alternatively put, 
those who are ethnically identified in the con- 
ventional sense that they place themselves into 
a single ethnic category). That is, as the first 
odds is high, then the proportion among single 
identifiers of those who identify only in terms 
of one group is high; and as it is low, then those 
with mixed ancestry and hence multiple poten- 
tial identifications predominate among the 
identifiers. The second odds describes the fre- 
quency of a single identification among those 
‘with mixed or ambiguous backgrounds. As it is 
high, then the proportion of those with a single 
identification is high; and as it is low, then the 
proportion without a single identification is 


The results of the analysis for an equation 
that includes generations, cohort, education, 
and region are presented as Table 1.5 They are 
reported in terms of odds ratios, which record 


“the change ‘in odds from one category of an 


independent variable to another. As in a 
dummy-variable representation. in regression 
analysis, one category of each variable has 
been chosen as a reference category against 
which other odds are to be evaluated; this is 


3 We were unable to analyze the table containing 
all the independent variables because of the presence 
of too many zero cells. 
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indicated by odds ratios of 1 in this category’s 
entries. Consider cohort as an example; its ref- 
erence category contains those born before 
World War I. The category of those born be- 
tween 1914 and 1929 has two odds ratios. The 
one pertaining to the odds of single identifica- 
tion only among identifiers is .68, indicating 
that the. odds of single identification only for 
those born in the later period is less by this 
factor than for those born before World War I. 
Alternatively, the odds of single identification 
only is greater in the earlier cohort by 1.47 
(i.e., 1/.68). Either way, the odds ratio indi- 
cates that, among those who are identified, 
persons who name more than one nationality 
are relatively more frequent in the later period. 
The other odds ratio for the 1914—1929 cate- 
gory is 1.57, demonstrating that, among those 
with mixed or ambiguous ancestry, individuals 
who feel closer to one group, and are thus 
identified, are more frequent in the younger 
cohort. 

Our discussion of the model will be chiefly in 
terms of odds ratios; but because their mag- 
nitude can be difficult to grasp intuitively, we 
also present the predicted percentage changes 
with which they correspond when the split in 
the reference category is 50:50. Log-linear 
models do not lead to predicted percentage 
changes of fixed size. The size depends on the 
split in the reference category and tends to be 
larger when this is around 50:50 and smaller 
when it is more extreme.® As an example of 
how to read the percentage changes, consider 
the just mentioned odds ratio of .68. If the split 
among identifiers born before World War I is 
50:50, i.e., half identify only with a single 
group, then the percentage change of —9.5 in- 
dicates that the predicted split among those 
' between. 1914 and 1929 is 40.5:59.5, i.e., 
roughly 41 percent identify with a Single group 
only. 

The overall model presented in Table Í is 
quite straightforward, as it contains only one 
interaction term.’ The two kinds of odds are 


é If k is the odds predicted for an independent- 
variable category, then the first part of its split is 
given by. the formula: 


100(k/(1+k)). 


This formula is especially simple to apply when the 
split in the reference category is 50:50, because then 
its odds is | and hence the odds predicted for another 
category is equal to the pertinent odds ratio. 

7 For the sake of clarity and in accordance with the 
frequent advice to avoid “too good a fit” in log-linear 
modeling (¢.g., Knoke and Burke, 1980:31), two in- 
teraction effects of marginal statistical significance 
have been suppressed from the final model (and that 
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depicted as depending separately on region and 
cohort and on an interaction involving genera- 
tions and education. It is also obvious that the 


` pattern of the odds among identifiers (column 1 


of the table) is quite different from the odds of 
identification on the part of those with mixed 
or ambiguous ancestry (column 3). 

_ In the case of the odds among identifiers, the 
pattern seems quite consistent with the varia- 
tion of mixed ancestry and hence that of inter- 
marriage in the preceding -generations (see 
Alba, 1976, 1981). Thus, the change in odds by 
cohort shows a decline among younger 
cohorts in the frequency of those with a single 
identification only relative to those who cite 
more than one nationality in their ancestry. 


Indeed, by inverting the odds ratios, one can ` 


see that the odds of multiple ancestry among 
the identifiers has increased twofold between 
the oldest and youngest cohorts. 

The same sort of pattern is visible in terms of 
generation. Since generation is involved in an 
interaction with education, we have repre- 
sented its effect throughout as contingent upon 
education. Consequently, the reference cate- 
gory is a combination of generational and edu- 
cational categories: it is composed of second- 
generation individuals who did not attend col- 
lege. Compared to the odds in this group, the 
odds of a single identification only is lower in 
all other generation-education category combi- 
nations. Especially striking is the fall-off in 
odds between the second and third genera- 
tions. This is immediately clear in the case of 
individuals who did not attend college since 
education is controlled in the odds ratios; and 
the magnitude of the change is substantial, as 


the odds of multiple ancestry among identifiers l 


has increased threefold in the fourth generation 
over that in the second. The interpretation of 
the odds ratios for college attenders is a little 
more complicated, because both education and 
generations may vary with respect to-the ref- 
erence category; but education may be con- 
trolled and each odds compared to that of 
second-generation collegeattenders by divid-. 
ing each odds ratio by .40, the odds-ratio for 
this group.’ From this fact, it is clear by in- 
spection that the odds of a single identification 


K 


only i is lower for the third and fourth genera- 


tions. 


in Table 2). Since a large number of cases is in- 
volved, 'the small chi- -square differences associated 
with these effects (relative to degrees of freedom) 
indicate that their contribution is minor, at best. 

* This follows immediately from the fact that di- 
viding one odds ratio by another with the same 
reference group produces a new odds ratio with’ a 
different reference group—i.e., (k,/k)/(k,/k)=k,/k:, 
where ail the k's are odds. -~ 


The odds of a single identification only is 
also lower among college attenders than among 
those with less education. To compare college 
attenders with their generational peers who did 
not attend. college, one need only—as 
above—divide the appropriate odds ratios. 
Hence, it is again clear by inspection that, for 
each generation, the odds of a single identifi- 


cation only is lower among those who attended 


college than among those who did not. 
Finally, the odds ratios for region reveal a 
distinction between the West and other regions 
of the country. The odds of a single identifica- 
tion only is fairly similar in the Northeast, 
Midwest, and South. In the West, the odds of a 
single identification only is distinctly lower 
than it is in the other three regions. By contrast 
with the Northeast and Midwest but like the 
South, the West has fewer and smaller ethnic 
communities derived from European immigra- 
tion, but at the same time, the West is less 


' ethnicially homogeneous than the South, 


where Protestants with ancestry from the 
British Isles predominate among whites. 

The pattern in the second odds, that of a 
single identification among those with mixed or 
ambiguous ancestry, reflects a different set of 
influences than-is found in the first. The pattern 
of the first odds indicates a decline in unam- 
biguous ethnic’ identity, signaled by the 


changes with advancing generational status. 


and among recent birth cohorts. But the odds 
that an indivklual lacking a consistent ethnic 
heritage will identify with a single group cannot 
be interpreted in terms of a decline. Take gen- 
erations as an example. Among those who did 
not attend college, there is as. before a decline 
across the generations, but now it comes be- 
tween the third and fourth generations. How- 
ever, no decline appears among those who 
have attended college. The fourth-generation 
college attender has the same odds of identify- 
ing with a single group as his or her second- 
generation peer. Moreover, in another contrast 
to the previous pattern, there is no decline in 


odds between those with less and those with ` 


more education. In ‘fact in the fourth genera- 


‘tion, the odds that those who attended college 
. will identify with a single group is more than 


2.5 times as high as for those who did not 
attend college. 

Even more important is the pattern of odds 
ratios among cohorts. Again in contrast to the 


odds among identifiers, a marked increase oc- 


curs between the older and younger cohorts. 
That is, the odds of identifying. with a single 
group is greater for the more recent cohorts 
and especially so for those born after World 
War II. Apparently, ethnicity is an issue of 
greater salience for younger Americans with 
mixed ancestry. - ao 
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The odds ratios for region reveal in this case. 
a distinction between the South and other re- 
gions. The odds of identifying with a single 
group is considerably smaller in the South than 
elsewhere. In fact, according to ‘a more de- 
tailed table not presented here, those respon- 
dents who‘do not know where their ancestors 
came from are found disproportionately among 
fourth-generation Southerners with Jess than a 
college education. A third of the members of 
this categcry were not able to identify their 
ancestry, compared to 11 percent of the com- 
parably educated fourth generation in other re- 
gions.’ The distinction between the South and 
other regions probably resulis in part from the 
prolonged residence in the New World on the 
part of many Southern families, which cannot 
be adequately controlled with the generational 
variable because this extends only to the fourth 


generation. Also, the absence of large white 


ethnic communities derived from recent immi- 
grations arid the general salience of race may 
have led to a dimming of consciousness about 
nationality. 

Size of place has been analyzed in a separate 
table that contained the fundamental controls 
for generations, cohort, and education but not 
that for region. The resulting odds ratios for 
size of place, with large cities as the reference 
category, are shown in Table 2. The ratios for 
the remaining independent variables are not 
presented, as they are very like those in Table 


“The odds ratios for size of place show a 


‘pattern mildly consistent with the expectation 


that ethnic identity would be enhanced in 
places where ethnic differentiation is a visible 
feature. There is, to be sure, little variation by 
size of place in the odds of a single identifica- 
tion only. The strongest contrast lies between 
large cities and the two smallest sizes of place, 
with the latter containing relatively more indi- 
viduals who identify with.a single group only; 
howeve-, the contrast is not very strong. There 
is somewhat more variation in the odds of a 


Single identification among those with mixed or 


ambiguous ancestry. Here too the contrast is 
between the larger and smaller sizes of 
place—specifically, between large cities and 
their suburban areas, on the one hand, and the 


° This is the one instance where the exclusion of 
respondents who do not know their ancestry would 
reverse a finding: the odds of identification would 
then become highest in the South. This reversal con- 
firms tbe utility of retaining these respondents in the 
analysis. Without them, ‘the odds would suggest a 
greater salience of ethnicity in the South than 
elsewhere, but this is clearly contradicted by the 
_ large proportion of Southerners who do not know 
their background. 
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Table 2. Odds Ratios for Ethnic Identification in Relation to Size of Place, Taken from a Model That Also 
i Includes Generation, Cohort, and Education" 








Single only Single ultimately 
vs. vs. 
Singie ultimately No single 
Odds % changes Odds & changes i 
ratios at 50:50 ratios at 50:50° Total N 
Size of Place Oo 
Large Cities = - i 0 1 0 = (608) 
Suburbs 1.12 +2.9 .89 ~—2.9 (778) 
Other Urban Counties 1.42 +8.6 .62 - —11.9 (1455) 
Rural Counties 1.37 +7.8 58 —13,2 (697) 


nn 
* The remaining odds ratios are not reported here because they are nearly identical to those in Table 1. The 


odds ratios are based on the model: [IS] [IC] [IGE] [SCGE] (L? = 183.61, d.f. = 


168, p = .194), where 


I = ethnic identification, S = size of place, C = cohort, G = generation, and R= = education. The model has 
been fitted to a table in which .5 has been added to every cell. 

> These are predicted changes when the split in the reference category is 50:50. For further explanation, see 
text and footnote 6. In calculating them, more digits were retained in the odds ratios than are reported in the 


Table. 


other urban and rural places, on the other.!° 
Those who ultimately identify with a single 
group are more frequent in the larger places, as 
one would expect from the greater salience of 
ethnic differences to be found there. 


DISCUSSION 


The consequences of growing social assimila- 
tion are quite visible in this preliminary 
analysis of ethnic identification. The rising rate 
of. intermarriage has led to an increase in the 
number of white Americans who trace their 
ancestry to more than one European nation, 
and their presence is of growing significance 
among those who identify with a single ethnic 
group. That is, among the identifiers, those 
who belong to the third and fourth generations 


are more likely to assert mixed ancestry than. 


are those who belong to the second generation; 
and, even with generation controlled, those 
born recently are more likely to claim mixed 
ancestry than are older Americans. Both of 
these patterns potentially reflect a dilution a 
ethnic identity, since individuals with multipl 
sources of ethnic identity may be Jess likely 
make the same degree of commitment to any 
single group as the individual whose ancestry is 
ethnicdlly consistent. 

But in other respects this analysis seems to 
demonstrate that ethnic identifications remain 
rather salient in an era when increasing num- 
bers of Americans have mixed ancestry (and 
many others have intermarried). In part, ethnic 
identification may remain an issue, even for the 
socially assimilated, insofar as ethnic dif- 


ferentiation remains a prominent axis of social 


10 If respondents who claim not to know their an- 
cestry were excluded, the line of contrast would lie 
instead between large cities and all other places. 


life. At least, this hypothesis seems consistent 
with the fact that, among those who claim 
mixed or ambiguous ancestry, ultimate iden- 
tification with a single group is more frequent 
in the larger sizes of place, the inner cities and 
suburbs of large metropolitan areas, and out- 
side of the South. This hypothesis also seems 
consistent with the effects of attending.college 
since higher education brings diverse groups 


- together in a way that is not true for preceding 


stages of the educational system. The strength 
of ultimate identification with a single group 


among college attenders from later generations 


is surprising, given the traditional interpreta- 
tion of education as a force for acculturation 
and assimilation. 

But in terms of the durability of abnie iden- 
tification, the principal. finding is the marked 
increase among younger cohorts in the odds: 
that individuals with mixed or ambiguous an- 


i cestry will identify with a single group. This 


finding appears to corroborate the widespread 
claim of an ethnic resurgente in the last dec- 
ades.!! The data of course do not allow a direct 
contrast between ethnic identity two. decades 
Pa 
ago and today. But insofar as one would expec 
that a resurgence would touch younger persons 
more deeply, a key expection is born out. The 
corroboration is all the stronger because, in 


i One last consequence of our retention and 
placement of respondents who do not know their 
ancestry needs to be observed. Although the rise by 
birth cohort in ultimate identification with a single 


- group would not be affected by their exclusion (even 


+ 


its magnitude would stay the same), its implications . 


would be, since it could potentially be offset by the 
tendency of “don’t know” responses to increase 
across the generations. With these responses in- 
cluded, this uncertainty is avoided and the ultimate 
significance of the rise stands out more sharply. 
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ETHNIC IDENTIFICATION AMONG WHITES 


other ways, younger cohorts are more assimi- 
lated than older ones (Alba, 1976, 1981). 
Thus, the central finding from this analysis, 
the rising number of individuals who have 
mixed ethnic ancestry but identify with a single 
- group, cuts in two different ways. That it does 
~so points up the need for further research on 
both mixed ancestry and ethnic identity. There 


has been little attention to individuals of mixed | 


background and to whether. they are like or 
different from others of unmixed ancestry in 
terms of culture, social ties to the ethnic group, 
and strength of identity. This is true despite the 
. plausibility of the assumption that ethnicity is 
more muted among those with parents from 
different ethnic groups. All too frequently in 
ethnic research, individuals of mixed -back- 
ground are lumped into ethnic categories by 
some handy criterion, with little regard for the 


internal heterogeneity of the resulting ethnic. 


groups.’ 
, There has also been scant attention paid to 


ethnic identity. Our analysis is indeed prelimi- _ 


_hary because mere identification with a group 
_ does not. imply that ethnic identity is strong, as 
Herbert Gans’s (1979) thesis of ‘‘symbolic 
ethnicity” suggests. (On the other hand, the 
: absence of an identification with a single group 
does not necessarily mean the lack of an ethnic 
identity altogether.) What is needed is detailed 


research on the intensity of ethnic identity and 


` the forms that it takes. This may represent the 
frontier of research about ethnicity in the 
` United States, as the cultural differentiation 
and social assimilation of grdups have by now 
been covered rather thoroughly: : 


i 
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THE UNFOLDING OF THE INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATE 
STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED STATES* 


WILLIAM G. Roy 
. University of California, Los Angeles 


An analysis of interindustry interlocking directorates for the period 1886-1905 reveals that 
centrality was the primary structural feature. Twelve randomly selected industries formed a 
structure shaped like a core with radiating spokes. The railroad, along with the telegraph and 
coal industries, formed the core. The other, peripheral industries at first interlocked only with 
the core, and only after the turn of the century substantially interlocked with each other. Banks 
were initially secondary to railroads, but increasingly played an integrative role. Two types of 
interlocks, those based on proprietary relations and those based on resource exchange, are 
seen to structure the system. The results offer a provisional baseline for studies of long-term 
change in the structure of the American interlocking directorate network. 


The analysis of interlocking directorates has 
been one of the major techniques of power 
structure research in American sociology. This 
paper examines the unfolding structure of the 
interlocking network in the United States, spe- 
cifically the period from 1886—1905. Original 
data on 12 industries cover an earlier period, 
include a broader span of firms, and draw from 
a larger number of sources than previous 
studies of American interlocking directorates. 
Especially novel is the inclusion of firms not 
listed in standard sources such as stock ex- 
change handbooks. 

In 1886, when the analysis begins, America 
was not yet a corporate economy. Industrial 
production was almost entirely conducted by 
entrepreneurs whose span of control was 
bounded by their own company, or at most, 
their own industry. The institutional structure 
of the corporate economy—the stock markets, 
investment banks, brokerage houses, . etc.— 
was well established, but restricted to 
transportation, communication, and mining 
(Navin and Sears, 1955). As late as 1890, fewer 
than ten industrial issues were traded on the 
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New York Stock Exchange (Manual of Statis- 
tics, 1890). By the first decade of this century, 
a corporate economy. In 1904, 
corporations accounted for 72 percent of all 
manufacturing value added (U.S. Department 
of Commerce, 1975:688) What happened in the 
intervening two decades was critical to the - 
structure of the subsequent political economy. 


DATA AN D METHODS 


The exact years 1886-1905 span the e . 
marking the rise of the corporate form in the 
American economy. The officers and directors 
were selected by sampling 12 industries. Sam- 
pling was necessary because of the enormous 
cost in time and money to collect this informa- 
tion. The “population” of industries was the 
Industrial Classification used by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research (Evans, 1948). 
A random selection among the 51 nonag- 
ricultural, nonprofessional, nonfinancial in- 
dustries yielded this sample: Agricultural Ma- 
chinery, Books, Boots and Shoes,’ Coal, Dis- 
tilled Liquors, Lumber, Meat Packing, Paper 
and Related Products, Petroleum Refining, 
Railroads, Sugar Refining, and Telegraph. 
Operational definitions for the industries 
were adapted from the’ Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual (U.S. Technical Com- 
mittee, 1942). The random sample is represen- 
tative of the American economy during the pe- 
riod studied. It includes the railroad industry, 
which clearly predominated both in size and 
function. There are concentrated (oil, sugar) 
and nonconcentrated (boots and shoes, 
lumber), as well as changing (agricultural, ma- 
chinery, paper) industries. Some were large in 
aggregated capital (lumber and railroads), 
others small (books, distilled liquor). Some 
were capital intensive (telegraph, petroleum) 
and others labor intensive (distilled liquor, 
shoes). Some were traditional industries (boots 
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and shoes, lumber) others new (petroleum, 
telegraph). 

The source closest to a complete list of 
nineteenth-century firms and corporations is 
the Manual of Statistics, a little-known precur- 
sor to Moody’s Manual, Standard and Poor's, 
and other compendia of firms listed on the na- 
tional stock exchange. For most of the period, 
however, the, names of officers and directors 
had to be uncovered: from a large number of 
sources (see Roy, 1982, for details). These in- 
cluded credit reference books, trade journals, 
trade association membership lists, govern- 
ment reports, and secondary sources. About 
150 sources were consulted. 

Once a company was identified as having 
sufficient capital to qualify for the study, I 


identified the major officers (president, vice- . 


president, secretary, and treasurer) and the di- 
rectors (or owners or partners). for each of the 
twenty years included in the study. Data were 
also collected on the officers and directors of 
major banks, supplementing the information in 
Bunting and Barbour- (1972) with data from 
Bankers’ Directory and List of Bank Attorneys 
for 1886. Individuals who had directorships -in 
both financial and nonfinancial enterprises are 
referred to as finance capitalists (Hilferding, 
1981: Zeitlin, 1974; and Soref, 1980). 

The complete data set included over 28,380 
company-director years for over 4,613 individ- 
uals in 374.companies. While incomplete for 
many companies, it is, as far as I know, the 
longest continuous set of annual directorship 
data on record. 

Person-by-industry matrices for each of the 
twenty years were collapsed into an arbitrary 
periodization of four evenly divided periods of 
_ five years. Each matrix of interindustry inter- 
locking was computed by the conventional 
method of multiplying the person-by-industry 
matrix by its transpose. The resulting 
industry-by-industry matrices of interlocks are 
the basis of the reported results. 

The industry-by-industry matrix of overlaps 
was analyzed to: determine the extent of cen- 
trality, the extent to which any group shared 
members with other groups whose members in 
turn belong to yet other groups. Bonacich 
(1972a, 1972b) has shown that the vector of 
centrality scores, S, can be represented by the 
absolute value of the first eigenvector, stan- 
dardized so that its length is its eigenvalue. The 
centrality index for any group, i, is its position, 
Si, on this vector. Bonacich applied the proce- 
dure to a set of group overlaps standardized to 
eliminate the effect of group size on the 
number of overlaps. However, there are sub- 
stantive reasons not to standardize by size. An 
industry’s effects on interindustry relations and 
on the structure as a whole are a function of the 
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absolute rather than the relative number of in- 
terlocks. A large industry with a low propor- 
tion of interlockers is going to have more ef- 
fect than a small industry with a numerically 
few but proportionately high number of inter- 
lockers. Therefore centrality is computed on 
the matrix of raw numbers of interindustry in- 
terlocks. In order to avoid controlling for the 
effect of industry size, the diagonal of the 
industry-bv-industry matrix was set to zero for 
the computation. This procedure resulted in a 


centrality score for each industry in each pe 


riod. 

To assess the overall centrality of the 
structure, I computed a centrality statistic 
analogous to proportion of variance explained 
by the centrality dimension. This is a measure 
of how well one could predict the interlock 
structure if the only determinant of interlock- 
ing was the inderlying dimension of centrality. 
Bonacich (1972b) shows that the product of the 
standardized first eigenvector (the centrality 
vector) and its transpose is the matrix of ex-' 
pected overlaps between groups. The relative 
sizes of the eigenvalues measure how well the 
centrality scores predict: the actual overlap 
between groups. Let A,, Àz, <- ., Ap be the p 
largest eigenvalues, G,, Go, . . ., Gp, be their as- 


` sociated eigenvectors normalized so that the 


squared length of each eigenvector is its eigen- 
value. Let G be a matrix of these eigenvectors, 
each row of G corresponding. to an eigenvec- 
tor. Then G'G is the approximation of R, the 
overlap matrix by its p largest eigenvectors. If 
p equals the number of groups in the network, 
G'G=R. The following holds true: 


a 
() $ Ñ + 38G'G-R) = ESR? 
or (2) M1 +- M2 = M3. 


M3 is a constant. M2 is the sum of squared 
discrepancies. Therefore, A,?.is the reduction in 


,the squared discrepancies effected by adding 


the ith eigenvector. \,°/M3 is the proportional - 
reduction in squared discrepancies due to the 
addition of G,;. So, the fit of G; at different 


. points in time can be compared (Bonacich, pri- 


vate communication). The overall centrality 
index, C,, of the ith dimension is: 


(3) Cy = ZAVEIR},.. 


C, represents the reduction in discrepancy 
between the observed overlap matrix and an 
overlap matrix with all entries equal to the 
grand mean of the observed matrix. The statis- 
tic is thus analogous to the proportion of vari- 
ance explained. The extent of centrality can be 
expressed quantitatively by a single statistic 
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estimating the extent to which the first cen- 
trality dimension accounts for the pattern of 
interlocks found in the data. In none of the time 
periods does the addition of a second dimen- 
sion contribute even one percent to the reduc- 
tion in discrepancy between the actual and ex- 
pected matrices, indicating that the interlock 
network is unequivocally structured by a single 
centrality dimension, just as the spoked wee! 
metaphor suggests. 


RESULTS | | 


This section describes how the structure of the 
interlocking directorate network unfolded from 
a central core. The foctis is on the relationship 


among nonfinancial industries with secondary: 


attention given to the role of banks. ; 
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Figure 1 displays the configuration of inter- 
locks during the period 1886-1890. There were 
1348 officers and directors in the 12 industries 
and banks, of whom 77 were interlockers (in- 
volving 93 interlocks). Three industries— 
railroads, telegraph and coal—were mutually 
interlocked into a compact group. Other in- 
dustries were not interlocked to each other but 
only to this group of three industries. The three 
industries were also bound by .common 
ownership and operational interdependence. 


‘Moreover it was.in conjunction with them, es- 


pecially the railroads, that the national institu- 
tions of investment and corporate capitalism 
arose. These three industries formed the core ` 
of the unfolding interlock structure with the 
other industries peripheral to it. They were 
core industries not only in terms of the inter- 





- 
. 


~ 


, Source: Table 1. 


A Figure 1. Nonfinancial Interlocking Directorates, 1886-1892 
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locking structure, but in the sense of the term 
in dual economy theory (Averitt, 1968; O’Con- 
nor, 1973; Edwards, 1979). They were gener- 
ally more concentrated, more capital intensive, 
more profitable, operated on a-higher scale of 
operation, and most importantly for this pe- 
riod, conformed more strictly to the corporate 
form of organization. Only 49 interlocks. con- 
nected the 12 nonfinancial industries, of which 
39 were within the core, almost entirely with 
the railroad companies. The remaining 10 were 
from the core to three industries—petroleum, 
meat packing, and. books. Thus; there were 
surprisingly few interlocks among the nonfi- 
nancial industries, except within the core. Ob- 
viously no network integrated the entire 
American economy through directorships. 

Most industries were peripheral to the tightly 
structured central core. 
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An informal examination suggests that some 
acted to facilitate functions associated with 
market exchange, which we may call resource 


-exchange relationships (Allen, 1974; Burt et 


al., 1980; Pennings, 1980; Pfeffer and Salancik, 

1978). Other directorships acted to facilitate 
the functions of ownership, which we may call 
proprietary relationships (Hilferding, 1981; 

Palmer, 1981; Soref, 1980; Zeitlin et al., 1974). 

For-example, petroleum and meat packing, two 
of the three interlockers with the railroads, 
were both preferred customers of the railroads 
(that is, they received rebates), suggesting that 
the interlocks were based on resource ex- 
change: John D. Rockefeller, William Rocke- 
feller, and H. M. Flager' of the petroleum in- 
duśtry sat on the boards of railroads from 
which Standard received rebates. The Rocke- 
fellers and Flager had begun reinvesting their 


SUGAR 
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LUMBER 


Figure 2. Nonfinancial Interlocking Directorates, 1893-1897 
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‘ generous profits, gaining partial control of sev- 
` eral railroads, thereby creating proprietary 
links with Standard (U.S. Bureau of Corpo- 
- rations, 1906). Two of the three individuals 
‘who spanned the two industries, Erastus 
Wiman and Samuel Thomas, were railroad 
financiers who were recruited into the U.S. 
Book Co. from 1890 to 1893, an unsuccessful 
attempt to consolidate the popular book trade. 

The second périod, 1891-1895, shows the 
gradual evolution of the interlocking network. 
Few industries outside the core were inter- 
locked. But a pattern was shaping up, a spoked 
wheel with a dense hub and radiating aims. Of 
‘1562 officers and directors, 112 were inter- 


lockers. In the nonfinancial industries, 65 indi- ~ 


viduals formed 72 interlocks, of which 55 were 
within the core. Only one did not involve the 
core at all. Three industries held multiple in- 
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terlocks with the core. The petroleum arid 
book links continued from earlier. The -sugar 
refining industry, arganized as a trust in‘1887, 
and incorporated as- a holding company in 
1891, shared three directors with the core. One 


was the architect of the trust who had earneda ” 


place on a railroad board through the trust’s 
high shipping volume. The others were finan- 
cial representatives on the board of the sugar 
holding company. l l = 

Like the earlier period, interlocks were 
based on both proprietary and resource- 
exchange relationships, with-a preponderance 
of the former. The interlocks formed during 
this period, notably between the railroad com- 
panies and the sugar refining companies, also 
reflect this pattern. l i 

By the end of the centúry, as shown in Fig- 
ure 3, the interlocking pattern was becoming 


Figure 3. Nonfinancial Interlocking Directorates, 1898-1905 
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more dense. The spoked wheel pattern was. 


still-dominant. Although there were a growing 
‘number of interlocks among the noncore in- 
dustries, only five. pairs of noncore firms were 
interlocked, each by a single person. ; 
` Of 2032 officers and directors, 202 were 
interlockers. Within the nonfinancial indus- 
tries, 115 individuals held 139 interlocks, of 
which 92 were within the core. Three indus- 
tries heavily interlocked with the core— 
petroleum, sugar refining, and paper, the latter 
interlocking with the core for the first time. All 
three were organized in. holding companies, 
with two—the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
and the American Sugar Refining Co.— 
virtually monopolizing their respective indus; 
tries. The paper industry was organized in a 


series of oligopolies, each dominating thè — 


market in a different paper product—the 
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American Writing Paper Co. (1899), the Inter- 
national Paper Co. (primarily newsprint, 1898), 
the United States Envelope Co. (1898), Union 
Bag and Paper Co. (1899) and others. All three . 
had multiple interlocks with major banks. Two 
other industries had multiple interlocks with 


“the core. The liquor industry shared three di- 


rectors with railroad companies, all affiliated 
with the Distilling Company of America (the 
holding company of the ‘‘Whiskey Trust”) or 
its ‘subsidiaries. The interlocks between the 
railraod and lumber industries involved.an un- 
ambiguous resource-exchange relationship 
between the Northern Pacific Railroad and the 
Weyerhaeuser Company (Hidy et al., 1963): ’ 
By.the final period of the study, 1901—1905, 
the spoked wheel pattern remained, but non- 
core industries were increasingly interlocking 
among: themselves (see Figure 4). Several of ` 


as 





Figure 4. Nonfinancial Interlocking Directorates, 1898-1905 
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these were directors in common with the core. 
Dumont Clark and Stuyvesant Fish, for exam- 


ple, both sat on sugar and paper boards as well’ 


as railroad and telegraph, tying the latter two 


not only to the core, but to each other (Manual - 


of Statistics, passim). Overall interlocking was 
becoming much more common. By this time, 
12 percent of all directors (308 of 2640) were 
interlockers, up from 6 percent in the initial 
period. In the sampled firms, 198 individuals 
held 247 interlocks, of which 137 were in the 
core. Only boots and shoes had no nonfinancial 
interlocks. 

The core itself was very tightly bound 
together—over half (55 percent) of the 78 tele- 
graph directors sat on railroad boards. An in- 
dustry exhibiting-new interlocks with the core 
was the agricultural machinery industry, 
which in 1902 was consolidated into Interna- 
tional Harvester, a Morgan-controlled 
company. The new industry was linked through 
Morgan lieutenants George F. Baker and 
George W. Perkins to other Morgan-dominated 
industries. Morgan-controlled companies like 
International Harvester were characterized by 
unequivocal proprietary-based interlocks. 
Other industries were also highly interlocked 
with the core, especially those monopolisti- 
cally or oligopolistically organized. Petroleum 
refining, sugar refining, and paper each 
claimed more than twenty links. Lumber had 
one and shoes no interlocks with the core. 


Lumber is the only industry to have more in-. 


terlocks with peripheral firms than with the 
core. 
A visual examination of Figures 1 through 4 
clearly indicates the extent of centrality among 
nonfinancials in the interlocking structure. But 
there is also.a-need to examine the overall 
centrality and the relative contribution to cen- 
trality of each of the industries. 

Table 1 tabulates the centrality scores for 
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each industry in each of the four time periods. 
The three core industries along with banking 
are markedly more central than the other in- 
dustries, with the railroad industry maintaining 
the most central position throughout the pe- 
riod. In the first period, the three core indus- 
tries (railroad, telegraph, and coal) had cen- 
trality scores of 4.50, 2.83, and 1.84 respec- 
tively, with banking having a score of 3.57. No 
peripheral firm exceeded .40. The core’s high 
centrality scores reflect the fact, noted above, 
that peripheral industries interlocked only with 
these central industries and not each other. 
Each of the core industries and banking stead- 
ily increased their centrality rating throughout 
the two decades. Even in the fourth period, 
when peripheral industries were starting to 
interlock with each other, the core firms and 
banking strongly centralized the structure. 
The peripheral firms presented a more mixed 
picture, with some industries increasing their: 
centrality and others decreasing, with a few 


- showing no trend. Liquor, petroleum refining, 


and sugar refining all increased their relative 
centrality. It is also notable that all three were © 
dominated by early monopolies, with the least 
monopolistic, liquor, having the lowest cen- 
trality score. Mixed patterns characterized ag- 
ricultural machinery, lumber, meat packing, 
and paper. The two industries that had late 
major consolidations (after 1895), paper and 
agricultural machinery, each show a marked 
increase in centrality coincident with consoli- 
dation. The paper industry had a number of 
major consolidations between 1895 and 1900, 
and, its centrality score of 1.16 made it (barely) 
the most central noncore industry. The. ag- 
ricultural ‘machinery industry was declining 
until the last period, when most.of the major 
companies merged into the Morgan-controlled 
International Harvester Co. The industry’s 
centrality score rose from 0 to .60. The only. 


Table 1. Centrality Scores by Industry and Time Period, 1886-1905 


Time Period 1886—1890 
Industry 

Agricultural 

Machinery 24 
Books Ss : 39 
Boots and Shoes : 0. 
Coal - 1.84 
Liquor 0. 
Lumber 0. 
Meat p .20 
Paper l 0. 
Petroleum Refining - 36 
Railroads 4.50 
Sugar Refining . ~ 08 
Telegraph 2.83 
Banking ~ 3.57 


Source: See text. l ' 


1891-1895 1896—1900 1901-1905 
08 0. 60 
64 Al 25 

0. 0. 04 
2.49 3.61 , 5,94 
14 21 31 
01 10 02° 
08 25 46 
0. 16 1.16 
33 - 7 © OLI 
5.88 8.04 9.19 
30 61 1.10 
2.98 4.05 3.52 
3.21 7.70 8.46 
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decreasing industry was the book industry, 
which, as noted above; experienced several 
abortive attempts at consolidation during the 
1890s. The boot and shoe industry, which con- 
tinued to be organized in small and medium- 
sized companies, had a centrality index of zero 
or near zero throughout. The overall picture of 
the industry centrality scores is consistent with 
the four figures presented in the paper—very 
high centrality by a few industries, and for 
most of the others low centrality but growing 
over the two decades as a whole. l 
The centrality score, C,, indicates that the 
network .was highly .centralized before 1890, 
but becomes even more highly centralized over 
the two decades. In the first time period, C, 
was .58. Over the rest of the-era, C, edged up 
to .59 in Period 2, .61 in Period 3, and .64 in 
Period 4. The last figure indicates that even 
after the turn of the century, when peripheral 
industries were beginning to interlock with 
each other, the core’s centrality outstepped the 
growth of peripheral affiliations. The fact that 
between half and two-thirds of the variation in 
interlocks was accounted for by the. primary 
_ centrality dimension adds further credence to 
the proposition that centrality was the major 
organizing principle of the interlock structure. 
_ The overall pattern of bank interlocks sug- 
gests that the banks were playing an increas- 
ingly integrative role in the interlocking 
structure. The integrative role was weakest in 


the periphery. and strongest in the core with 
.core-periphery interlocks in between. In the 


first period, finance capitalists (those with 
banking and nonbanking affiliations) played 
only a minor role. Of the individuals who in- 
` .terlocked within the core industries, only 14 
‘percent (5 of 37) were affiliated with” major 
banks (Table 2); of those who connected the 
coré to the periphery, none (of 8) was affili- 
ated with major banks; ‘there were no inter- 
locks among peripheral firms. The proportion 
of interlockers who were finance capitalists 
rose. until ne third period when.. over, half . 
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(5i%—39 of 77) of the individuals who tied 
core firms together, 39 percent-(13 of 33) of 
those who connected the core to the periphery, 
and 10 percent (1 of 10) of individuals who 
interlocked among peripheral industries ‘were 
finance capitalists. In the final period, the pro- 


. portion of interlockers who were finance 


capitalists tailed off, but remained high. 

The increasing integrative role of finance 
capitalists is seen in the trend toward a higher 
proportion of finance capitalists who held more 


than one nonbanking directorship (and thus 
interlocked nonbanking firms together). In the 


first period only 13 percent (5 of 39) of finance 
capitalists held more than.one directorship in 
the nonfinancial industries. This figure rose 
until it stabilized at 37 percent after 1896. This 
means that more than a third of all bankers who 
held at least one directorship.in any of the 12 
sampled firms held at least two such direc- 
torships. On the other hand, during this same 
period (1901-1905) only 5.7 percent of those 
without banking affiliations were interlockers. 


CONCLUSION > 


This paper has described the unfolding of the 
national interlocking directorate network as it 
evolved from an initial core outward in a highly 
centralized fashion, like spokes on a wheel. 
‘In the pre-1890s era, the lack of interindustry 
interlocks reflects the structure of ownership in 
the typical enterprise. Few companies were 
incorporated, but even those that had incorpo- 
rated were run by men whose economic affilia- 
tions remained within their home industries. 
Directorships were shared only within a small 


‘group of core industriés, industries also bound 
‘together by common ownership, by similar 


patterns of control (stock ownership), and by 
similar institutional relationships with the 
stock market, investment houses, investment 
banks, and trust companies. This core of three 
highly capitalized, tightly cohesive industries 
served as the seed from which the American 


Table 2. Persons with Given Types of Directorships, by Time Period, 1886-1905 


.Type of 
Directorship 
All Interlocks 
All Core Interlocks | 
Core to Bank ` 
- Core to Periphery 
Core to Periphery to Bank 
Core to Core 
Core to Core to Bank. 
All Periphery Interlocks 
` Periphery to Bank ` 
Periphery to Periphery 
Periphery to Periphery to Bank 
AlI Bank Interiocks 


EI 


Lad 


DOeoOUnUrtoan 


eed 


- 1886-1890 


- 1891-1895 


1896—1900 1901-1905 l 
112 ~ 20M 308 
107 ~ 199 275 
63 132 167 
14 - 33 - ; 68 
7 3 . 13 0 
50. 77 119 
15 39 50 
19 46 101 
7 23 44 
i 5 1] 
Q j i 


67 i 142 191 
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national corporate structure was to blossom. 
Over time, the interlocking structure spread 
outward from this initial seedling, as described 
above. 

Both proprietary and resource-exchange re- 
lationships were critical to the dynamic of the 
_ unfolding structure. The core was internally 
united by both common ownership and ex- 
. change of product among the'railroad, coal, 
and telegraph industries. But it was the corpo- 
rate form of ownership that distinguished the 
` core from the rest of the economy. As entre- 
preneurial enterprises were merged and incor- 
porated, the participating businessmen became 

‘integrated into the corporate class organiza- 
' tion. Businesses restructured their internal or- 
ganization in conformity to and in conjunction 
with the centralized structure of corporate 
capital, forming proprietary relationships arid 
becoming ‘‘spokes’’ in the interlocking 
structure. The centrality of the interlocking di- 
rectorate network thus reflects the. historical 


process by which the corporate form of prop’ 


erty restructured the capitalist class. 

Resource-exchange relationships were cen- 
tralized by the concentration of critical re- 
sources accompanying the development of a 
national market and the progress of techno- 
logical advance spearheaded by transportation 
and communication industries (Chandler, 
1977). Railroad companies and large shippers 
found it advantageous to ‘coordinate the ex- 
change of important resources, including 
kickbacks and rebates, and cemented these 
relationships by sharing directors. 

Although there. is some evidence that the de- 
gree of centralization has at least slightly de- 
clined since the turn of the century (Mizruchi, 
1982), virtually all studies of contemporary 
American interlocking directorates have found 
a single, unified network. This study has iden- 
tified the time period when the interindustry 
network was formed and has documented the 


high degree of centrality dating from the begin- - 


ning of the structure. Centrality has been a 
critical feature of the network since its incep- 
tion, not an evolutionary melding of what were 
equally central clusters. The centralization of 
power within the corporate economy, if not 
inherent to the corporate form, has been shown 
to be historically concomitant. 
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SCALE ECONOMY OR SCALE ENTROPY? COUNTRY SIZE AND 


RATE OF ECONOMIC GROWTH, 1950-1977* 


GLENN FIREBAUGH 
Vanderbilt University 


Conventional arguments about scale effects suggest the possibility of scale 
economies for nations: larger national markets permit greater labor specialization, 
resulting in greater productivity per unit. But there are other possibilities. Some 
Marxist writers describe “contradictions” in advanced capitalist nations which make 
their continued economic growth problematic. Recent ‘‘limits-to-growth’ writers 
imply likewise that nations may be subject to diminishing returns to scale as large 
economies increasingly confront resource constraints (“scale entropy”). 

This analysis uses data for 105 nations to assess the effects of country size on 
economic growth rate, 1950-1977. Contrary to conventional arguments, domestic 
market size has no independent effect on rate of economic growth. However, when 
market size is decomposed so that the effects of population size and per capita 
income are separated, an interesting pattern emerges: population has a modest | 
positive effect on growth rate, while per capita income has a substantial negative 
effect. Consistent with the scale entropy view, the negative income effect suggests 


that affluence may entail costs which slow economic growth. 


The division of labor . . . occasions, in every 
art, a proportional increase of the productive 
powers of labour. -~ . . As it is the power of 
exchanging that gives occasion to the 


* Direct all correspondence to: Glenn Firebaugh, 
Box 3, Station B, Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, TN 
37235. 
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division of labour, so the extent of this 
division must always be limited by. . . the 
extent of the market. 


Adam Smith, An Inquiry into the Nature and | 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations, Book I. 


“Economy of scale” is a familiar concept for 
economists and noneconomists alike. While 
the concept is most often applied to firms, it 
has also been applied to other aggregates, 
including nations. In the case of nations, the 
question of scale effects surfaced in the 
aftermath of World War IT. With the end’of the 
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colonial era and the prospect of new nations, a 
number of writers expressed concern about the 
possible effect of country size. How large 
should the new nations be? Would small 
nations be at a disadvantage with regard to 
economic growth? 

In 1957 the International Economic Associ- 
ation (IEA) sponsored a conference in Lisbon 
to discuss “the relation of the size of nations to 
their economic prosperity” (Robinson, 1960: 
xiii). The conserisus of the papers presented 
at the conference (Robinson, 1960) seems to 
be, first, larger nations do have several inher- 
ent economic advantages (economies of scale, 


likely greater diversity im resources, lower | 


“national overhead”). Second, smaller nations 
should engage in, relatively more international 
trade since their'economies are less diversified. 

This consensus was established primarily on 
theoretical, economic arguments, since the 
requisite cross-national data were not readily 


available at that time. The cross-national data 


base has improved markedly since then, yet 
the effect of country size on economic devel- 
opment remains largely untested. This paper 
examines the effect of 4 nation’s size on its rate 
of economic growth, 1950-1977. 


THEORY `. ) 


Country Size and Scale Economies 


The conventional view is that size is positively 
related to economic growth. In comparing 


large and small nations, social scientists typi- 


cally focus on unit costs (see, for example, 
Robinson, 1960). Larger markets permit higher 
volume production, which due to labor spe- 
cialization implies lower unit costs of produc- 
tion. Thus, the larger the country, the lower its 
unit costs of production and therefore the fas- 
ter its economic growth, other things equal. 
The argument seems straightforward, but a key 
question remains: What is & “small country’? 

Discussions of the economic effects of 
country size rarely define size. Some writers 
apparently have in mind population size. Con- 
sider, for example, the 1957 IEA papers. Bel- 
gium and Switzerland—countries more notable 
for small populations than for small 
economies—were cited as examples of small 
nations, and Kuznets (1960) used population 
{not GNP) as his measure of country size. Yet 
the economy-of-scale argument is based on 
market size, and the size of a nation’s (domes- 
tic) market is a function of its per capita income 
as well as its population size (Chenery, 1960). 
The argument, then, assumes constant income 
in its assertion that more populous nations 
benefit from scale economies. 

The economy-of-scale argument of course 
also applies to per capita income: for constant 
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population, richer nations (nations with higher 
per capita incomes) have larger domestic 
markets and thus should benefit -from scale 
economies. This study separates income and . 
population and estimates their independent 
effects on economic growth rate, thereby test- 
ing the scale economy argument orn both 
counts. 

Hypotheses. The scale economy argument, 
as applied to nations, can be stated in the form 
of three testable hypotheses: | 

H-1. Nations with larger domestic markets 
average -faster economic growth, 
ceteris paribus. 
Richer nations (those with higher per 
capita incomes) average faster eco- 
nomic growth, ceteris paribus. 

More populous nations average faster 
economic growth, ceteris paribus. 

Posed against this scale economy view are 
two literatures—one Marxist, the other not— 
which imply diminishing returns to scale and 
limits to economic growth. The former lit- 
erature focuses on the contradictions inherent 
in capitalist development, ‘and -the resultant 
‘‘crisis of advanced capitalism.” The latter fo- 
cuses on resource exhaustion. Both suggest 
empirical patterns inconsistent with the scale - 
economy hypotheses, especially H-2. 


H-2. 


H-3. 


Marxist Crisis Theory 


Marxist crisis writers argue that advanced 
Capitalist nations are in the throes of a crisis—a 
crisis which, they argue, is rooted in the con- 
tradictory nature of capitalist development. 
There is no consensus, however, on the spe- 
cific source of the current crisis (see Wright, 
1978: Ch. 3). Some theorists argue that the 


crisis follows from the tendency of capitalists 


to replace “living labor” (productive workers) 
with ‘‘dead labor’’ (machines, raw materials, 
and so on). In the long run this increase in the 
“organic composition of capital” (the ratio of 
dead to living labor) tends to produce a falling 
rate of profit since only living labor can pro- 
duce surplus value (and thus profit). According 
to “profit-squeeze” theorists, on the other 
hand, the crisis stems from labor;s recent 
ability to capture a larger share of the national 
income. In this view, the central cause of the 
erosion of profit is change in the relative bar- 
gaining power of labor, and not change in the 
composition of capital. 
‘‘Underconsumptionist’ Marxist theorists 
hold a different view: labor's share tends to 
decline over time, that is, the rate of exploita- 
tion tends to rise. Hence growth in effective 
aggregate demand does not match growth in 
surplus value, and rate of profit declines as 
capitalists are unable to realize the full value of 
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the surplus value. Since monopoly power 
‘exacerbates the underconsumptionist ten- 
dency, the crisis is particularly acute in the 
advanced capitalist nations, where monopoly 
capital is the rule. Monopoly capital typically 
responds by increased reliance on the State; 
but, within the context of capitalism, an expan- 
- sion of the public sector generates contradic- 
tions of its own (see, e.g., O’Connor, 1973).! 
Two points should be emphasized with re- 
gard to crisis theories and scale economy. 
First, though they differ on the details, crisis 
writers appear to agree that there is a crisis in 
advanced capitalism. At the least such a posi- 
tion seems to suggest, contrary to H-2, that 
rich capitalist nations are not always in an ad- 
vantaged position with respect to economic 
growth. Indeed, one would assume that, as the 
contradictions of advanced capitalism become 
more acute, these will substantially more than 
offset any scale advantages of the rich nations. 
Second, the ultimate limits in capitalist pro- 
duction are social and political (not ecological, 
as some argue: see below). Castells (1980) is 
particularly emphatic on this point. “The main 
structural barrier.existing in capitalist produc- 
_ tion,” he writes (p. 48), “is the worker's resist- 
ance to exploitation. . . . Historically, labor’s 
resistance tends to increase, and capital is in- 
creasingly unable to appropriate.the same 
amount of labor in absolute terms.” The result 
_ is a “secular structural tendency .. . for the 
rate of profit to fall’ (Castells, 1980: 48—49, 


italics removed). The capitalists’ attempts to ` 


combat this tendency are often self- 
defeating—again, because of social limits. For 
example, capitalists will try to prevent the rate 
of profit from falling by improving the produc- 
tivity of labdr. In advanced capitalism this re- 
quires (among other things) a high rate of tech- 
nological innovation. But this innovation in 
turn requires social conditions incompatible 
with capitalist logic (Castells, 1980:57—58): 


A continuing high rate of innovation . . . re- 

quires a very highly developed system of 
education, not just professional training and 
ideological manipulation. It demands an in- 


creasing noncapitalist sector of social ser- 


. vices... . It implies, primarily, that there 
_ must be a great deal of initiative in the pro- 
cess of production, which basically con- 
tradicts the model of authority in the organi- 
zation of a capitalist firm. . . . (In short) the 
social conditions necessary for the develop- 
ment of productive forces are increasingly 


! Obviously one cannot capture the subtleties of 
these arguments in a few paragraphs, and I urge 
interested readers to consult Wright (1978) ‘for an 
elaboration.. 
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contradictory to capitalist cal relation- 
ships: 


~ 
f . 


Entropy, Ecology, and Limits. to Economic 
Growth 


The recent “imits-to-growth” (LTG) literature 
provides a second challenge to the con- 
ventional ‘scale economy view. In a word, this 
literature implies that, due to resource deple- 


‘tion, large size is a hindrance rather than a help 


to economic growth. To. distinguish it from 
other types of scale diseconomy, I will call this 
phenomenon scale entropy.* 

LTG writers emphasize the finitude of the 


-earth's resources, and are alarmed by what 


they view as the rapid and irreversible deple- 
tion of these resources. The purpose here is not 


‘to evaluate, let alone endorse, the doomsday 


pronouncements common to much of this lit- 
erature. Instead, our interest here is confined 
to what the LTG argument implies for the rela- 
tive rates of economic growth of large and 
smali nations. 

LTG literature implies that the maintenance 
of economic growth ‘is more difficult for larger 


' nations. This follows from two related prem- 


ises: (i) World resources. set limits on popula- 
tion size and materiah standard of living and 
larger nations are closer to the limits. (ii) 
Larger systems require greater energy use for 
maintenance, thereby taking away. from the 
energy which can be used for system growth. 

(i) A finite earth cannot support unlimited 
economic and/or population growth. Stated 


this way, few would disagree. But LTG propo- 


nents see themselves’ as in fundamental oppo- 
sition to orthodox economic “scale” ap- 


' 2 Entropy is the amount of energy no longer pal 


ble of conversion into work (“bound energy”). The 
Second Law of Thermodynamics states-that the en- 
tropy of the universe at all times moves toward a 
maximum, that is, the total amount of usable energy 
declines over time. The modern reformulation of the 
law states that “in nature there. is a constant ten- 
dency for order to turn into disorder.” (For a lucid 
discussion of the Second Law and human society, 
see Adams, 1975:Chs. 7-8.) 

Several readers had qualms about the use of the 
term “entropy” in this paper: scientists do not al- 
ways agree among themselves on how they want to 
use the term, it is subject to sensationalism, and its 
utility for the social sciences has yet to, be demon- 
strated {but see Georgescu-Roegen, 1971). To some 
degree I share these misgivings; certainly I do not 
wish to be drawn into a debate about the long-run 
prospects for the universe. Yet I persist in using the 
term “scale entropy” because I can think of no other 
term which better captures the tenor of the LTG 
argument (below) concerning the brakes the ecosys- 
tem applies to large economic yems., 
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proacheswhich, they claim, implicitly deny the 
earth’s finitude. For example, William 
Ophuls—a most articulate, if somewhat ex- 
treme, representative of the LTG view—states 
that the works of Adam Smith are ‘shot 
through with the assumption that there is al- 
ways going to be more—more land in the col- 
onies, more wealth to be dug from.the ground, 
and so on” (Ophuls, 1977:9). 

Note that premise (i) refers to material living 
standard as well as to population. LTG writers 
typically give economic growth at least equal 
billing with population growth in their discus- 
sions of the menaces to human well-being—for 
example, ‘‘Industrialization may be a more 
fundamental disturbing force in world ecology 
than is population” (Forrester, 1973:11). This 
is a significant departure from Thomas Mal- 
thus. Malthus implicitly assumed the benefi- 
cence of gains in material living standards and 
for that- reason worried about population 
growth. Malthus reasoned that population, if 
unchecked; eventually erodes even dramatic 
gains in economic prosperity (as determined 
ultimately by food production). Recent writers 
presenta more intractable problem for human- 
kind: not a Malthusian cycle ‘of ‘population 
growth overtaking economic gains, but a world 
in which both economic growth and population 
growth are halted by tmmutable physical 
limits. Quoting Ophuls (1977:9): 


Instead of simple Malthusian overpopulation 
and famine, we must now also worry about 
Shortages in the vast array of energy and 
mineral resources necessary to keep the en- 
gines of industrial production running, about 
pollution and other limits of tolerance in nat- 
ural systems, about such physical constraints 
as the laws of thermodynamics, about com- 
plex problems of planning and administra- 
tion, and about a host of other factors Mal- 
thus never dreamed of. Ecological scarcity 
. . . appears to pose problems far surpassing 
those presented to our ancestors by scarcity 
in its classical form. 


(ii) Resources depleted in the maintenance 
of the system can no longer be dedicated to 
growth. Since rich industrial societies require 
greater resources for maintenance, economic 
growth—the ‘‘secular religion” of these 
societies (Bell, 1976:237)}—is increasingly 
problematic. Indeed, according to Ophuls 
(1977:133), industrial societies “will be ob- 
liged to make an abrupt transition from full- 
speed-ahead growth to some kind of equilib- 
rium or steady-state society in little more than 
one generation.” While not all LTG writers 
exhibit Ophuls’s sense of urgency, their de- 
‘parturé from business-as-usual economics is 
always quite evident. 
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The “Ceteris Paribus” Clause 


The “ceteris paribus” clause is crucial for the 
scale economy hypotheses (H-1 to H-3). A 
zero-order correlation between country size 
and economic growth rate does not necessarily 
indicate a scale effect, since size could be cor- 
related with other determinants of growth rate. 
Hence empirical demonstrations of scale 
economies (or diseconomies), to be convinc- 
ing, must control for other important determi- 
nants of economic growth rate. These determi- 
nants include trade, capital investment, popu- 
lation growth rate, mineral resources (espe- 
cially oil, in recent years), and education. 

Trade. Less populous nations tend to trade 
proportionately more, that is, less populous ~ 
nations typically have larger trade/GNP ratios 
(Kuznets, 1960; Khalaf, 1974). Based on the 
notion of comparative advantage, economists 
traditionally have seen this to be advantageous 
for small countries (Smith and Toye, 1979). 
This happy view has been challenged by de- 
pendency theorists, who argue that trade dis- 
torts the economy of the small dependent na- 
tion by inducing it to specialize in the export of 
unprocessed primary products (see Delacroix, 
1977). 

Trade dependence is typically measured in 
terms of the composition, concentration, or in- 
stability of the trade (for example, Galtung, 
1971; Glezakos, 1973; Tyler and Wogart, 1973; 
Delacroix, 1977; Stokes and Jaffee, 1982). But 
trade volume is also relevant. A nation’s trade 
may be quite dependent,” yet if that trade is 
an insignificant part of the nation’s total econ- 
omy, the deleterious effects of the trade de- 
pendence will be minimal. 

Capital formation. All agree that capital in- 
vestment is important to economic growth. 
Dependency theorists, however, argue that the 
source of the capital matters. Capital originat- 
ing outside the LDC (less developed 
country}—investment by multinationals, loans, 
and so on—-represents the penetration of the 
periphery” by the “core,” to the detriment of 


` the former. ‘Hence this analysis uses estimates 


of domestic capital formation. 
Population growth rate. Many countries 
experienced rapid population growth during 
the period studied. Barring breakthroughs in 
agricultural technology, Malthus argued that, 
for two nations with the same standard of living 
at time t, the one with the faster population - 
growth from t to t + k would have the lower 
standard of living at time t + k. Hence the 
Malthusian prediction is that, controlling for 
initial income per capita, population growth 
rate has a negative effect on economic growth 
rate (for an opposing view see Szymanski, 
1974). i l 
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Oil resources. Resource endowment can 
affect a nation’s economic growth. Measuring 


‘the total resource endowment of all nations is 


- 


not feasible. For the period studied, however, 
one resource (oil) clearly dominated; OPEC 
nations exhibited significantly faster economic 


growth than non-OPEC nations. 


` Education. Numerous theoretical and em- 
pirical studies suggest the importance of edu- 
cated citizens to a nation’s economic growth 
(see Delacroix, 1977, 
Cites): 
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The scale hypotheses have not been directly 
and systematically tested. Population and per 
capita income are of course often used as con- 


‘trol variables in cross-national: studies of eco- 


nomic development. But rarely is country size 
the focus of these studies. 

One exception is cross-national research on 
sectoral growth (that i is, growth of the primary, 
industrial, and service sectors), where popula- 
tion size has in fact been singled out for study. 


A positive relationship has been found between 


population size and industrial growth rate. In- 
deed, Chenery (1960:645) estimated that “an 
increase in population from 2 ‘to 50 million 
causes manufacturing output per, capita | to 
nearly double.”’ Since industrial growth is one 
component of total economic growth, these re- 
sults suggest that population size is also posi- 
tively correlated with total economic growth. 
Evidence on this relationship is inconclusive, 
however. Two studies—Khalafs (1979), of 
1951-1957 economic growth rate, and Simon 


and Gobin’s (1980), of 1950-1970 economic 


growth rate—focus on the effects of population 
size on total economic growth, but in both 
cases the conclusions are based on restricted 
samples and inadequate controls.2 A more 
definitive test of H-3 is needed. 

Likewise, evidence on the effect of eco- 
nomic level on economic growth rate (H-2) is 
scarce and inconclusive. To be sure, cross- 
national studies of economic development are 
common in sociology; but these studies rarely 
examine economic growth .rate. The .usual 
method is panel analysis, in which economic 


level at time 2 is regressed on (among other 


-3 Khalaf s sample contains only 30 nations, and he 
does not report independent effects (the independent 
variables are paired and placed in separate regres- 
sion equations, so that each equation has. only, two 
independent variables). Simon and Gobin restrict 
their sample to LDCs and include only two control 
variables (population density and population growth 
rate). Both studies conclude that population size has 


no effect on economic growth rate. 


and the. literature he. 
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variables) economic level at time 1. The coeff- 
cient so obtained is not a good estimate of the 
effect of initial economic level on economic 
growth rate (see Jackman, 1980). Hence these 
studies do not provide reliable tests of H-2. 
This analysis attempts to overcome the lim- 
itations of earlier research. In recent years na- 
tional data sets have improved significantly in 
reliability and scope, and more comprehensive 
cross-national research is now possible. This 
study uses a large sample of nations (105); 


`` measures economic growth rate over a 28-year 


period (1950-77); controls for other likely de- 
terminants of growth rate; and uses improved 
economic measures (see below). 


` 


DATA AND MEASURES 
Data Sets 


National data: sets have improved significantly 
since the efforts of. pioneers like Coppock 
(1962) (the data set used by Khalaf, 1974, 
1979). Among others, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD, 
or “World Bank’’) has been actively engaged in 
compiling national data, and its collections 
have been widely used in cross-national studies 
of dependency theory. This analysis uses 
World Bank data in measuring trade depen- 
dence and most of the other independent vari- 
ables. 

Data for the dependent variable; economic 
growth, come from a different ‘soutce. 
Traditionally, international comparisons of 
economic level and growth have been obtained 
by using the exchange rate to convert each 
country’s national.account data to a common 
currency (usually the U.S. dollar). But ex- 
change Fates are routinely distorted by gov- 
ernment policy, and inaccurately reflect the 
actual purchasing power parities (PPP's) of 
currencies. 

Estimating economic growth presents an ad- 
ditional complication: relative prices change 
over time. For example, during the 1970s the 


‘total income of Saudi Arabia increased much. 


more rapidly than its total output, due to 
changes in the price of oil relative to other 
goods. Studies of economic growth often fail to 
distinguish change due to increases or de- 
creases in output from that part which is due to 
change in relative prices. z3 

Summers et al. (1980) attempt to overcome 
these deficiencies in their reestimates of na- 
tional product. Their procedure is based on the 


‘results of a detailed study of the 1970 price’ 


Structures of 16 countries. Summers et al. use 
the structural coefficients obtained in the 
benchmark study to estimate (in their terms) 
“real gross domestic product” (RGDP) and. 
"real gross domestic income” (RGDJ) for 119 
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countries for the years 1950 and 1960 through 
1977. The distinction between product and in- 
come is important. Product” refers to national 
product per capita, based on the relative prices 
of a base year (1970). “Income” by contrast 
uses current relative prices, that is, it compares 
the countries.in each year at the relative prices 
_ of that year. In short, changes in product re- 
flect changes in ‘‘actual output”; changes in 
income reflect changes in terms of trade as well 
as changes in output.4 Summers et al. give the 
product estimates in monetary units (constant 
1970 U.S. dollars) and the income estimates as 
percentages (percentage of the U.S. value for 
that year). 

The Summers et al. collection contains 119 
nations, and the World Bank sample is at least 
that large for most variables. But the country 
lists are not identical, and the analysis here is 
based on 105 countries found in both (see Table 
. 4: noteb for a list). 

E t 
Measurement of Economic Growth and 
Country Size 


This analysis assesses the effects of country 
size on two dependent variables, change in per 
capita product and change in per capita in- 
come. Unless otherwise noted, the data source 
is the World Bank (IBRD, 1976). The country- 
+ size measures (domestic market size, popula- 
tion, and pér capita income and: product) are 
for 1950, the initial year. Satisfactory 1950 data 
are not available for the çontrol variables, 
however, and 1960 or 1970 data are used (see 
below). 

Economic rooi: The depéndent variables 
are compound growth rates: average annual 
rate of growth of income (or product) per 
capita for 1950-1977. Note that the focus is 
rate and not absolute size of growth (on this 
point see Jackman, 1980). The rates are com- 
puted from the Summers et al, (1980) data for 
real income and real product for 1950 and 1977, 
using a formula adapted from Jackman (1980).5 

1950 Population. The distribution of popu- 
lation among the 105 nations is severely 
skewed (skewness = 7.1). This presents a 
problem to the analyst. On statistical grounds, 


the values should be transformed. But data. 


4 This distinction assumes significance wher ex- 
amining the effects of trade dependence, since some 
observers argue that trade dependence harms LDCs 
by actually hindering their production while others 
‘worry more about possibie terms-of-trade biases 
against LDCs (see Smith and Toye, 1979). 

5 The formula is: r = {Ln(Y)—Lna(Y,)] /n, where 
Ln is the natural logarithm function, Y, is the value 
of variable Y at timet, Y,is the initial value of Y, and 
n is the number of years. 
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transformation is closely linked to linearity, 
and transforming population could-do violence 
to scale economy theory if scale economy is in 
fact a linear function of population size. Scale 
economy advocates usually argue, however, 
that the relationship is not linear. Chenery 
(1960:645~—46), for example, argued that after a 
certain threshold further scale benefits from 
increasing population are minimal, and several 
papers . in Robinson (1960) made the same 
point. 

This analysis checks for both linear and non- 
linear effects of population size; logged values 
of population (skewness - = 0.2) are used for the 
latter. 

1950 per capita iñcome (or product). 1950 
values are used, to avoid confounding the in- 
dependent and dependent variables (1960 in- 
come, for example, is affected by income 
growth rate from 1950-1960). Income is used 
when the dependent variable is income growth 
rate, and product is used when the dépendent 
variable is product growth rate. The estimates 
are from. Summers et al. (1980). 

Domestic market size. Domestic market 
size is measured by total national income in 
1950. Estimates of national income are based 
on the data for Population and per capita in- 
come: national income = national population 
x income per capita. ` 

In the tables (below) I first report the esti- 
mated effect of domestic market size. (This 
variable is severely skewed and, as in the case 

_of population,-I do the analysis two ways, with 

logged-as well as metric values.) Then I de- 
compose market size and report the separate 
coefficients for population and per capita in- 
come. 


Measurement of Control Variables 


Trade dependence. The World Bank data ‘set 
includes measures of trade dependence.ci 


_ 1970: export commodity concentration and ex- 


port instability. The World Bank measure of 
export concentration is (V,|/V7) xX 100; where 
V, is value of the three-leading exports and Vy 
is value of all exports (multiplying by 100 con- 
verts this to a percentage). Hence this value 
reflects the extent to which exports are con- 


centrated in a few commodities. The World- 


Bank reports the average of the percentages for 
the six years 1968-1973 (IBRD, 1976: Table 14; 
data are unavailable for many Western na- 
tions). 

The World Bank calculated. export instability 


as follows: 


© Jan Fp 
t= 10x4 / 2 E=3 +4, 
i= 1968 . X; 


- 
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Table 1. Zero-Order Correlations, Means, and Standard Deviations 











j 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 It 
1. Product growth, 1950-77 - 
_ 2. Income growth, 1950-77 .94 E 

3. 1950 domestic market 
size (logged) 1S 2 

4.` 1950 population (logged) .07  .05 .89 : 

5. 1950 product per capita  .10 - 07 .4, .15 

6. 1970 export ratio j ; 
(logged) 26 8.27. —.07 —.36 41 

7. Export concentration, 

” 1968-73 —,.26 —.19 —-.04  .00 -.21 .23 

8. Export instability, ' E, : ND 
1968-71 ~08 -.05 -.23 -.14,-.20 -.11 02 

9, 1960 capital formation 38 31 33 .00 6 51 00 —.22 

10. Population growth, 
1950-70 —~,21. ~.16 —.28 -=.13 —.40 —,15 21 20 —.36 

1Ł. 1960 school enrollment 4l + 35 .36 .03 59 32 —.21 —.2! 60 —.24 

12. OPEC membership l 27 42 06 .07 —.10. .16 36 Al .08 13 —.11 
No. of cases © 105 105 103 103 105 301 87 99 105 103 105 
Mean 2.5 - 06 40 3.6 690 2.0 54 8.7 ° 17.21 68 
St. dèv. . 1.6 1.7 1.8 1.5 641 2.8 27 48 . 8 1.0 31 


a The correlations for 1950 income per capita are rally identical to those for 1950 product per capita (the 


two variables correlate .99). 


where X, is.export’ value in year i and X; is 
the S-year moving average. of export value 
centered on year i. Thus the instability index 
measures instability for 1968-1971, but uses 
data for an 8-year period, 1966-1973. 

Export volume. Export volume is measured 
by the export ratio: total value of merchandise 
exports (from IBRD, 1976) as a percentage of 


total gross domestic product (based on Sum-. 


mers et al., 1980). 1970 values must be used to 
correspond with the trade dependence mea- 


sures. The values are logged to reduce skew ' 


(skewness = 1.8 before logging, 0.003 after). 
Capital formation. Since dependency 
theorists argue that the source of the capital 


_—~iflattérs (see above), this analysis uses esti- 


mates of domestic capital formation (expressed 
as a percentage of total national income; from 
Summers et al., 1980). 1950 estimates. are un- 
available for many anne so 1960 estimates 
are used. 

Population growth rate, 1950-1970. 
Footnote 5 gives the formula used to calcu- 
late growth rates. 

OPEC membership. A dummy variable is 
_included for membership in OPEC 
(1=currently a member, 0=not a member). . 

Education. Education is the final control 
variable used in this analysis. Several indica- 


tors of educational level are available, but most 


are unsatisfactory. Data on literacy rates are 
suspect, and more informative data (median 
years of education, etc.) are unavailable for 
many nations. The indicator of education used 
here is primary school enrollment in 1960 (ex- 


~~ 


pressed as a percentage of the total primary- 


school-age population).° e « 


FINDINGS 
Results for 105 Nations, 1950-1977 


Table 1 presents the zero-order correlations.’ 
Nations with larger domestic markets in 1950 
tended to have faster subsequent economic 
growth, but the correlation is quite small (r = 
.15 for product growth and .12 for income 
growth). The zero-order relationship between 
populatior size and economic: growth rate is 
even smaller: r =. .07 for. product growth and 
.05 for income growth (if population is not log- 
ged, the Sa r’s are .04 and .03). This 


' © An ASR reviewer suggested that, to be consis- 
tent with most cross-national research ir sociology, I 
should use secondary instead of primary school en- 
rollment. However, I tend to agree with those devel- 
opment economists (for example, Todaro, 1981: Ch. 


` H) who argue that, for economic growth in most 


countries, basic education for the masses is more 
important than secondary (and higher) education for 
the privileged. Indeed, as Todaro argues, the empha- 
sis on secondary and higher education in some LDCs 
may actually be counterproductive, as scarce re- 
sources are spent on training students for nonexis- 
tent job opportunities. 

? Note ihat the independent variables tend not to 
be highly interrelated—only a few r's exceed +.40 
({r?>.16). [Population and domestic market size cor- 
relate .89, but these two variables never appear in 
the same model.) Thus multicollinearity, the bane of 
cross-national research, appears not to be a serious 
problem here. f 
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Table 2. Estimated Effects of Domestic Market Size on Rate of Economic Growth, 1950-1977 


Product Growth* 


Income Growth? 


Independent Variable b° pt b B. 

Domestic Market Size (logged)* ~— .03 —.03 ~ 03 —.04 - 

Control, Variables: | 
1970 Export ‘Ratio (logged) . 13 36 16 
Export Concentration, 1968~73 . — Q2*** —.37 — ,Q2*** — 36 
Export Instability, 1968-71 — .005 — 0! — 0] —.03 ~ 
1960 Capital Formation .02 .11 001 .O1 
Population Growth Rate, 1950-70 =H — 06 ee *  =.07 
1960 School Enrollment .01* 26 , 01 -~ 27 

` OPEC Membership fA estas 41 l — 3,7*** 7 
R? (adjusted) j 


* Average annual percentage rate of growth of odid per capita. 
b Average annual percentage rate of growth of income per capita (relative to U.S.: see text). 


© Metric regression coefficient. 
4 Standardized regression coefficient. 


° Similar results are obtained if market size and LEADON ratio are not logged. 


* Statistically significant at 05, 
** Statistically significant at .Of. 
en Statistically significant at .001. 


suggests that, if more populous nations do 
enjoy scale advantages, these advantages are 
offset by other correlates: of population size. 
‘The relationship between economic growth 
rate and initial product per capita is also neg- 
‘ligible {r = .10 for product growth and .07 for 
income growth). Richer nations averaged 
slightly faster economic growth during the pe- 
riod 1950—-1977.8 Given the enormity of inter- 
national economic disparities, this means of 
course that in absolute terms the gains were 


much larger for the richer nations. Neverthe- . 


less, one wonders why the wealth-begets- 
wealth cycle did not lead to more pronounced 
differences in growth rates. That is, given the 
Significant ‘advantages held by richer 
nations—more capital to invest, better- 
educated citizenry, and slower population 
growth, in addition to purported scale 
economies—one expects a non-negligible pos- 
itive relationship between initial economic 
level and economic growth rate. Thus the neg- 
ligible correlation between economic level and 
rate might indicate that there are indeed drags 
on the economies of rich nations. 

Tables 2 and 3 speak more directly to the 
scale hypotheses by reporting estimates of the 
effects of country size, other things being 


* The zero-order relationship between economic 
level and growth rate is actually curvilinear: in recent 
years wealthier LDCs have exhibited the fastest 
growth rates, followed by industrial countries and 
then the poorer LDCs (Todaro, 1981:31; Jackman, 
1982: Figure 1). However, as we will see sub- 
sequently, the partial relationship is negative (i) 
among ali nations (Table 3) and (if) among LDCs 
(Table 4). , AY 


equal. The estimated effect of domestic market 
size (Table 2) is negative, but quite small: the 
standardized regression coefficient (8) is —.03 
for product growth and —.04 for income 
growth. Estimates for other models (not . 
shown) support this finding; the coefficient for 
domestic market size is consistently negative, 
small, and not statistically significant.? Appar- 
ently nations with larger domestic markets did 
not enjoy scale advantages during this period. 
H-1 is not supported. 

‘Table 3 decomposes domestic market size 
and examines the separate effects of national 
population and initial economic level (per 
capita income and per capita product). The 
population effect is positive while the effect of 
initial economic level is negative. Other things 
being equal, the economies of more populous 
nations tended to grow faster, but those of - 
richer nations tended to grow slower. Of the 
two; the negative effect of economic level is 
the stronger (8 = —.59 and .--48 versus .25 and. 
.21 for population) and, as we will see sub- 
sequently, the more consistent across sam- 


. ples. t°? 


? The sample” used here is a quasi-universe of 
nations, so arguably any nonzero coefficient is 
“statistically significant.” Nevertheless, tests of 
statistical significance are often useful in cross- 
national research in distinguishing substantively 
meaningful parameter estimates from unstable esti- 
mates inflated by multicolfinearity. 

10 The coefficients in Table 3 may overstate the 


‘effect of initial economic level on economic growth 


rate. The problem is that level and rate share a com- 
ponent, namely, 1950 per capita income (or product)., 
In such a situation random measurement error tends 
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Table 3. Estimated Effects of Country Size mormenen and Pecncaus Level) on Rate of Economic Growth, 


1950-1977" 
Product Growth Income Growth’ 

Independent Variable 4, 10 : Æ b B 
Country Size: l | 

1950 Population (logged)? .26* 25 .23* 21 

1950 Product per capita® el 5tt* ~~ 59 

1950 Income per capita — ,04*** ~— 48 
Control Variables: l 

1970 Export Ratio (logged) K.” aba 39 o3** 37 

Export Concentration, 1968-73 — .Q3*** — 49 ~ .Q3*** — 43 

Export Instability, 1968-71 l 004 . .01 — ,003 — 0l 

1960 Capital Formation — .05* 24 .02 lt 

Population Growth Rate, 1950-70 —.19 ~.11 ~.17 ~.10 

1960 School Enrollment . 02"** .39 .O2*** 38 

OPEC Membership 24°75" 34 3.4*** 52 

R? (adjusted) 50 51 


a See Table 2 notes. 


> Estimates were also obtained for a model with no logged variables. The results are the same, except for 
- population: untransformed, population has no effect (8 = .06, F = 0.4, for both product and income growth). 
This suggests that the effect of population on economic growth is nonlinear. 

€ In hundreds of 1970 U.S. dollars. Both measures of initial economic level are moderately skewed 
(skewness = 1.7 for per capita product and 1.8 far per capita income). Logging does not change the findings: £ 
= —.69 for logged product per capita and — :54 for logged income per cep 


* Statistically significant at .05. 
_ ** Statistically significant at .01. 
*** Statistically significant at .001. 


Before discussing the implications of these 
findings about country size, two other results 
should be noted. First, the models used are.at 

‘least moderately successful in explaining na- 
tional rates of economic growth. This is par- 
ticularly the case where market size is decom- 


posed (Table 3): R? (adjusted for degrees of - 


freedom) is .50 for product growth and .51 for 
income growth. To be sure, some studies of 
economic growth report R?s of .80 or higher. 
These studies, however, use panel analysis, in 
which (as noted earlier) economic level is a 


cael 


-_ 


to produce a bias in the negative direction. When 
1950 economic level is overstated, 1950-1977 rate of 
change is more likely to be understated than over- 
stated (and conversely, when [950 level is under- 
stated). Hence random measurement error tends to 
pair overstated levels with understated rates, and 
understated levels with overstated rates. The result 
is a negative bias in the observed correlation of level 
and rate. 

The coefficients for economic level do not appear 
to be seriously biased, however. If Table 3 is reesti- 
mated, with 1960 level substituted for 1950 level, the 
coefficients are not substantially altered: for product 
per capita, b = —.12, 8 = —.59, p < .001; for income 
per capita, b = —.03, 8 = —.42, p < .01. This is 
reassuring, since the use of 1960 economic level 
tends to bias in a positive direction the estimated 
effect of 1950 economic level (the bias is positive 
because 1960 level and 1950—1977 growth rate are 
both functions of 1950-1960 growth rate). 


predictor of itself at some later point in time, so 
large R?s are to be expected. Converting panel 


‘data to grcwth rates drastically reduces the 


variance explained (see, for example, 
Jackman, 1980, where the R? shrinks from .73 
to .14). 

Second, the results for the control variables 
are for the most part consistent with expecta- 
tions. With only one exception (the effect of 
export instability on product growth in Table 3) 
the signs of the coefficients are as predicted, 
though in some cases the coefficients fail to 
attain statistical significance. Export concen- 
tration has a statistically significant negative 
effect on economic growth rate, while school 
enrollment and OPEC membership both have 
statistically significant positive effects (the 
coefficient for export ratio is also consistently 
positive, but it is not statistically significant in 
Table 2). Not surprisingly, OPEC membership 
has a greater effect on income growth than on 
product growth. The metric regression coeffi- 
cients document the profound impact of OPEC 
on income growth: controlling for the other 
variables ‘Table 3), OPEC membership on the 
average added 3.4 to the annual percentage 
rate of per capita income growth, relative to 
that of the U.S., for the period 1950—1977. The 
remaining control variables have little or no 
effect: the coefficients for export instability are 
essentially zero; those for capital formation are 
all positive but only one is statistically signifi- 
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cant; and those for population growth rate are 
all negative but none attains statistical 


significance. ; \ 


Summary: The Effects of Country Size 


This analysis failed to find any evidence of 
scale advantages associated with large domes- 
tic market size per se for the period 1950-1977. 
However, when market size is decomposed 
into population size and economic level, an 
interesting pattern emerges: one component 
(population) has a positive effect on economic 
growth while the other component (economic 
level) has a negative effect. (I also estimated 
models for different time periods—for exam- 
ple, 1950-1970 and 1960-1977 [not shown]}— 
with similar results.) 

Hence one of the scale economy hypotheses 
(H-3) receives support in this analysis: other 
` things being equal, more populous nations av- 
eraged faster economic growth from 1950— 
1977. But this support must be qualified. The 
effect of population is relatively modest (see 
Table 3: 8 = .25 for product growth and .21 for 
income growth). It is nonlinear (Table 3: note 
b). And, as we will see subsequently, it is not 
always statistically significant. 

Economic level, on the other hand, has a 
large negative effect which is statistically sig- 


nificant at the .001 level. That is, once one- 


takes into account their higher export level, 


slower population growth, greater capital for- 


mation, and so on, richer nations actually ex- 
hibit slower economic growth.!! This suggests 
scale diseconomies, not scale economies. Na- 
tions with higher average incomes, controlling 
for population, have larger economies and thus 
(according to conventional arguments) should 
benefit from scale economies. 

Why don’t they? As noted earlier, explana- 
tions for scale diseconomies are available in 
the crisis and limits-to-growth (LTG) lit- 


eratures. Both literatures emphasize the prob- ` 


lematic nature of continued economic expan- 
sion for rich nations. But which approach bet- 


1t Veblen ([1915] 1948) argued that leadership in 
technological development exacts a cost (“the pen- 
alty of taking the lead’). According to Veblen the 
development of inhibitory institutions and con- 
ventions accompanies the development of 
technologies. Borrowing societies, spared. these in- 
hibitions, are freer to use the technologies effi- 
ciently. *‘The borrowing community, 
(1948:362) wrote, ‘‘(has) a better chance of utilizing 
(borrowed technologies) to their full capacity.” 
However, tHe faster economic growth, ceteris 


paribus, of. poorer nations, 1950-1977, had little to, 


do with their using borrowed technologies more effi- 
ciently (see, for example, Todaro, 1981: Ch. 14). 


“ Veblen: 
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ter accounts for the finding here that initial- 
economic levei has a negative effect on sub- 
sequent economic growth rate? 

A preliminary assessment (below) finds 
more support for the LTG approach. However, 
I must emphasize at the outset that the assess- 
ment is only suggestive, not definitive. Mea- 
sures of the central concepts of each 
approach—for example, “strain on resources” . 
and “‘overaccumulation’—~are not: readily 
available. Moreover, as,.Marxists are often 
quick to point out, the categories used by 
“bourgeois social scientists and institutions” in 
their data collection typically are not Marxist 
categories. This lack of fit between extant data 
and, Marxist concepts hinders quantitative 


. Study of Marxist theories, including crisis 


theories (Castells, 1980:27). ~ 

Nevertheless, some empirical leverage ‘in 
distinguishing crisis and LTG approaches is 
suggested by their different underlying con- 


‘ceptions of the world system. For LTG writ- 


ers, a nation is a nation. For most Marxist and 
neo-Marxist writers, however, position in the 
world system is crucial: there are important 
qualitative differences between core and pe- 
ripheral nations. This dualistic conception of 
international affairs,is implicit in most crisis 
theories. Indeed, many discussions of the crisis 
focus exclusively on the U.S. and other ad- 
vanced capitalist nations. These writers give 
the impression that the accumulation crisis has 
more profound implications for the core than 
for the periphery. Now, if the observed nega- 
tive effect of economic level stems from an 


. accumulation crisis which only (or dispropor- 


tionately) affects the advanced capitalist na- 
tions then, presumably, the negative effect 
would disappear (or be attenuated) when these 
nations are taken out of the analysis. 

` Table 4 reports the results for such an 
analysis. Deleting the advanced capitalist na- 
tions scarcely affects the results (Table 4). (The 
only noteworthy change involves population: 
the coefficient for population is still positive, 
but it is much smaller and is no longer statisti- 
cally significant.) In particular, the negative 
effect of economic level does not disappear 
when the analysis is restricted to Third World 
nations. In fact, the effect is even stronger than 
before (note the metric regression coeffi- 
cients). In‘short, the scale diseconomies asso- 
ciated with national economic level seem more 
universal than Marxist crisis theories usually 


imply... 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


Scale economy is a familiar concept. There are 
presumed advantages for larger entities. High | 
volume leads to low unit costs. This: thinking 
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Table 4. Estimated Effects of ee Size on Rate of Economic Growth, Third World Nations Only 





(N = 81)2"° 
` Product Growth Income Growth 
Independent Variable : b B b` ' B 
l Effect of Domestic Market Size r 
Domestic Market Size (logged) —.11 —.10 —.12 —.10 
Domestic Market Size (not logged) — 0002 —.03 — .0001 — .02 
R? (adjusted) —, "(345 .36 43, .46 
Effect of Population and Economic Level 
1950 Population (logged)* .07 .06 .03 02 
1950 Product per capita = 23°" —,39 
1950 Income per capita — .06** —.30 
R? (adjusted) ` 42. 47 





a See Table 2 notes. The control variables are also in the model, but their effects are substantially the same 
as earlier, and to save space the coefficients are not reported. 

b The classification of nations follows the United Nations (1980: Special Table K). Analyses based on other 
classification methods (by income per capita, for example) give similar results. The 81 Third World Nations 
are Afghanistan, Algeria, Argentina, Bangladesh, Barbados,’ Benin, Bolivia, Botswana, Brazil, Burma, 
Burundi, Cameroon, Chad, Chile, Colombia, Congo, Costa Rica, Cyprus, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Fiji, Gabon, Garbia, Ghana, Guatemala, Guyana, Haiti, Honduras, India, 
Iran, Iraq, Ivory Coast, Jamaica, Jordan, Kenya, Korea (Rep. of), Lebanon, Lesotho, Liberia, Madagascar, 
Malawi, Mali, Malta, Mauritania, Mauritius, Mexico, Morocco, Nepal, Nicaragua, Niger, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Panama, Papua New Guinea, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Rwanda, Saudi Arabia, Senegal, Sierra Leone, 


Singapore, Somalia, Sri Lanka, Sudan, Swaziland, Syria, Tanzania, Thailand, Togo, Trinidad-Tobago, 


Tunisia, Turkey, Upper Volta, Uruguay, Venezuela, Zaire, Zambia. The 24 countries deleted are Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany (West), Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 


United Kingdom, United States. 


€ Similar results are obtained if population is not logged. 


** Statistically significant at .01. 


` seems well entrenched among economists and 


noneconomists alike. 

But do scale economies exist at the level of 
the nation? Conventional arguments suggest 
such a possibility. Larger national markets 
permit greater labor specialization, thereby in- 
creasing the productive powers of labor. 
_~--This research sought for such scale advan- 
_ tages for the period 1950-1977. If there are 
scale advantages at the national level—if 
country size per se does facilitate economic 
productivity—then larger nations should dis- 
play faster rates of economic growth, other 
things being equal. This occurred in the case of 
population size, but not in the case of eco- 
nomic level. 
economies of more populous nations grew 
faster, but those of richer nations -grew more 
slowly. i 

The slower economic growth of rich nations 
raises the intriguing (and likely controversial) 
possibility of scale entropy, that is, diminishing 
returns to scale as increasing size encounters 
increasing resource constraints. Contrary to 
scale economy predictions, scale entropy pre- 
dicts that, other things being equal, the large 
get larger at a slower rate (or get smaller at a 


, 
h- t, 
watt 5: - 

| =e) 


Other things being equal, the- 


faster rate). Such was the cross-national pat- 
tern for economic level and economic growth, 
1950-1977; controlling for trade, capital for- 
mation, education, etc., the rich got richer ata 
slower rate. 

This evidence of scale entropy during a spe- 
cific period (1950—1977) does not -necessarily 
mean impending ecological disaster, as some 
might have it. The limits set by the environ- 
ment seem to be technology-specific. That is, 
while the environment unquestionably does set 
limits on economic activity, the limits are quite 
different for, say, hunting and gathering 
societies than for industrial societies (and 
likely different still for societies built upon nu- 
clear fusion). If this is the case, then a techno- 
logical revolution replaces one set of limits 
with another. At first the leading nations may 
be quite far from the new limits; indeed, for 
some time after the revolution the limits may 
not even be evident. Scale economy is then 
likely to be the order of the day, as leading 
nations are able to capitalize on their lead 
without the counterforce of resource con- 
straints: In time the limits are felt and an era of 
scale entropy begins. 

In short, the world economy likely goes 


0. asud] 
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through cycles of scale economy and scale‘en- 
tropy, cycles occasioned by major technologi- 
cal change. 

If the cyclical view is correct, the ecological 
disaster envisioned by some is impending only 
if humans have reached the final cycle, that is, 
only if the- current constraints constitute or 
signal ‘final limits’ which will not be over- 
come by technology. Of course many argue 
that current constraints can be overcome by 
technology (for example, Weinberg, 1981). In 
any case, this much is clear: technology, the 
natural environment, and human economies 
are intrinsically linked, as human ecologists 


have always emphasized (for example, Haw-. 


ley, 1950; Duncan, 1959), 

Scale economy or scale entropy? The find- 
ings here suggest, for national economies dur- 
ing the 1950--1977 period, modest scale econ- 
omy effects with respect to population size and 
substantial scale entropy effects with respect 
to economic level. Whether this pattern holds 
_ for other eras is an issue which awaits future 
research, 
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- ‘THE PERSISTENCE OF EXTENDED FAMILY RESIDENCE IN. 
JAPAN: ANACHRONISM OR ALTERNATIVE STRATEGY?* 


Kryost HIROSIMA 
Ministry of Health and Welfare, Japan 


S. PHILIP MORGAN ~ l 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


_ Using data from a 1978 study of wives with pre-school-age children, we show that 
‘extended residence fits nicely with certain elements of modern Japanese society, 
offering tangible benefits for both young couples and their parents. Specifically, the 
incompatibility of the mother role and wage work is greatly reduced by the child care 
and housework aid parents provide. Consequently, wives in extended households 
have more children and are more likely to be employed. Moreover, very few 
respondents living with parents wish a more separate residence. Extended residence - 
is not an anachronism. Rather, it offers an appealing alternative to some of the most 
modern segments of contemporary Japanese society. 


Results from the 1980 Japanese census re- 
veal that over 20 percent of: multiperson 
households—almost six million—included a 
married couple and the parent(s) of at least one 
spouse; almost 30 percent of households con- 
taining young children (under age six) were so 
extended. Moreover, the proportion_of such 
vertically extended households has actually in- 


~-creased since 1975. This prevalence of ex- 


g 


tended residence challenges the widely ac- 
cepted view that these modernizing forces 
cause a shift toward neolocal residence (see 
Goode, 1963). 

No doubt radical changes in the social and 
economic environment—modernization—. ° 


* Direct all correspondence to: S. Philip Morgan, 
Carolina Population Center, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. 
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-entire Goodz thesis. 
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| require change in family systems. However, it 


is not clear that change implies new institu- ` 
tional structuzes—the neolocal family—as op- 
posed to adapting older ones—the. extended 
family. With respect to declining fertility, 
Davis and Blake (1956:235) argue: 


[societies] took the means of reducing fertil- 
ity which involved the least institutional or- 
ganization and reorganization and which in-. 
volved the least human cost . . . In other 
words, [societies] have undertaken to lower 
fertility . . . by using readily available in- 
stitutional mechanisms. 


With respect to the extended family, the forces 


- of modernization have undoubtedly reduced 


the control of elder family members, as Goode 
maintains. Bet in the modern era, couples may 
adopt old institutional structures to address a 
new set of exigencies. 

Our argument is not aimed at toppling the 
Many of the major 
world-wide trends he describes are visible in 
Japan: employment is increasingly extrafami- 
lial, parental control over courtship and mate 
choice is eroding, and women’s rights on 
freedoms are being extended. Instead, 
maintain that extended ‘residence eran E 
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workable option despite these changes: Spe- 


cifically, the costs of housing and children, and 
the incompatibility of the mother role and wage 
work are greatly reduced by the child care, 
housework, and monetary aid parents provide. 
Coupled with the traditional-emphasis on in- 
tergenerational ties, these advantages make 
extended residence attractive to young 
Japanese couples. Extended residence is not 
an anachronism. Rather, it offers an appealing 
alternative to some of the most modern seg- 
ments of contemporary Japanese society. 


3 


EXTENDED RESIDENCE AS AN 
ANACHRONISM 


One way to view the prevalence of extended ` 


families in Japan is to tab extended residence 
an anachronism, an example of cultural lag. 
With time, extended residence will become in- 
` creasingly rare and the fit between moderniza- 
tion’and residence pattern will become closer. 
‘More specifically, Goode argues that 
traditional extended households were kept in- 
tact by the virtual absolute power of elders. 
These elders wrote the marriage contract, pro- 
vided the residence and employment for the 
couple, and. exercised rigid control over other 
activities both within and ourside the family 
context. Modernization breaks up the ex- 
tended family by reducing control of elder 
family members. Employment became extra- 
familial, depriving elders of control of subsis- 
tence. Job opportunities sprang up in urban 
areas, creating occupational and geographic 
mobility which placed physical and social dis- 
tance between kin. In addition, other institu- 
tions evolved to provide education, health 
care, and social interaction, further reducing 
dependence on kin networks. Goode assumes 
that, given these changes, young couples will 
opt for greater autonomy from kin, mnelading 
separate residence. 

Although modernization produces many of 
the changes Goode describes, we point to the 
persistence of extended residence in a number 
, of different contexts. In two radidly developing 
countries in Asia—Taiwan and Malaysia— 
Freedman et al. (1978) and Palmore et al. 
(1970), respectively, find little evidence that 


the prevalence of co-residence is waning. The 


oft found greater. prevalence of extended resi- 
dence in urban areas (see Anderson, 1971; 
Burch, 1967) is also inconsistent with Goode’s 
view. Finally, the prevalence of extended resi- 
dence in Japan mentioned: earlier and the fre- 
quent, although brief, periods of co-residence 
in the United States (Cherlin, 1979) demon- 
strate further that extended residence and 
modernization are not grossly inconsistent. 
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Despite this contrary evidence, Goode’s po-.. ` 


sition remains widely accepted. In explaining . 
an increasing prevalence of nuclear households 

in Japan between 1920 and 1970—a modest 10 

percent increase over this half-century—the 

Japanese Institute of Population Problems 

(1972) cites traditional correlates of economic 

development, especially urbanization, with 

causing this ‘‘household nuclearization.”’ Ac- 

tually, Morgan and Hirosima (1983) show that 
consideration of the one-son succession rule! 

and shifts in mortality and fertility could easily 

explain this long-term increase in nuclear. 
households, as well as the already mentioned , 
increase in extended residence since 1975. 

In sum, if extended residence were anach- 
ronistic, we should expect that its prevalence 
would decline over time. But studies of the 
association between extended residence and 
other modernization trends generally do not — 
reveal such a decline. 


EXTENDED RESIDENCE AS AN ’ 
ADAPTIVE STRATEGY 


To show that extended residence is not out of 
place in time we must go further than simply 
demonstrating its continued prevalence, we 
must show that it is an adaptive strategy within. 
the modern context. Here we argue that ex- 
tended residence solves some problems com- 
mon to couples in most modern nations. But 
because these problems are more acute in ` 
Japan and because of its cultural heritage, ex- 
tended residence remains a more likely possi- 
bility in Japan than in Western countries. 
First, modern societies are characterized by 
steeply graded income profiles. As a result, 
couples have relatively low earnings at a time 
when they are setting up a household and hav- 
ing children. One solution to this life cycle 
crisis could be co-residence—housing and’ 
child costs can be partially borne by the 
couple’s parents. In fact, data from the 1977 
Japanese fertility survey show young women 
are more likely than: older ones to cite eco- 
nomic advantages as reasons for living with 
parents (The Population Problems Research 
Council, 1978). Moreover, the extended family 
as a support network is not unique to Japan. In 
the nineteenth-century United States it was 


‘common for newlywed couples to live with 


! Nakane (1967:4—3, 1972) lists two common rules 
of succession. First, the father should be succeeded 
by his son, an adopted son, or adopted son-in-law, 
“not by any other kind of kinsman.” Secondly, suc- 
cession ‘should be by one son only; never by two or 
more sons jointly.” Married brothers rarely live in 
the same house. 
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.. relatives for several years following marriage 
(Anderson, 1971; Chudacoff,. 1977, 1978). 

Cherlin (1979) shows that brief periods of ex- 
tended’residence remain a common means of 
kin support in contemporary America—Angel 
and Tienda (1982) argue that this is especially 
true for Hispanics and blacks. Studies from 


. developing countries also document the im- 
portance of extended residence as a mech- - 


anism. of kin support (especially for rural-to- 
urban migrants; see Abu-Lughod, 1961; 
. Browning and Feindt, 1971; Caldwell, 1969; 
Simmons et al., 1977). 

The declining income and health associated 
with old age pose another life cycle crisis. In 
the West, and to a lesser extent in Japan, in- 


stitutions other than the family provide finan- - 
cial support and care to the elderly. Neverthe- 
less, the family remains an important—and in 


Japan, a dominant—source of such aid for the 
elderly.2 As in the family formation stage, ex- 
tended residence provides a feasible cmon to 
this life cycle crisis. 

Thirdly, modernization increases the i incom- 
patibility of the wife-mother role and occu- 
pational roles. While child care is less a hind- 
erance to work done in the home, wage work 
performed away from the household is not 
compatible with child care and housework 
duties. Extended residence, as we will show, 
can reduce greatly the incompatibility of 


. women’s home and work roles—because of the 
child care’ and housework aid provided by 


grandparents (primarily by the grandmother). 

Finally, conditions specific to Japan make 
extended residence an attractive strategy: 
First, some factors just discussed are more 
acutely felt in Japan than in'the West. Housing 
costs, especially the cost of land, are high even 


compared with recent American experience.}. 


As a result, young Japanese couples have great 
difficulty financing neologal residence. Also, 


~~-~the Japanese government provides less support 


for the elderly than most’ Western - nations. 
Coupled with a low retirement age which 


í According to first. results from the 1980 Japanese 
‘census, 75 percent of those over 65 years of age lived 
with relatives. Moreover, young people in Japan 
continue to view co- -residence 'as desirable for emo- 


tional and psychological reasons or see it as “‘a natu- - 


ral duty for children” (The Population Problems. Re- 
` search Council, 1978: Ch. 6). 

3 Interest rates for housing-in Japan are relatively 
low: around 9 percent from private banks and 5—6 
percent from public banks. However, the cost of 
land is very high-—often more than twice as much as 
` the house itself i in suburban areas. Consequently, the 
cost of a 100 Square meter (790 square feet) house is 
about seven times the annual income of the average 


- galaried man in urban areas. 


l brings a daon in income (Furuya and Mar- 


tin, 1981), many parents will be motivated to 
share living expenses with mee married son or 


daughter.* 


Second, interfirm job moves are less, fre- 
quent in Japan than in Western countries be- 
cause the Japanese economic system places 
greater emphasis on job security and seniority. 
As a result, job-related geographical mobility, 
a destabilizing influence for extended families, 
is less frequent than in the West. 

‘Other cultural differences may also be im- 
portant. Traditionally, the Japanese have em- 
phasized in-ergenerational ties at the expense 
of the conjugal relationship. Similarly, defer- 
ence to family interest rather than indépen- 
dence constitutes a traditional value. To the 
extent that these values remain, they would 
support the extended residence institution. For 
instance, while the economic dependence of 
elderly parents on their children is declining 


- (because of the growing number of public and 
` private pension plans), children continue to 


view co-residence as desirable for emotional 
and psychological reasons or see it as a ‘‘natu- 


~ ral duty-for children” (The Population Prob- 
‘lems Research Council, 1978: Ch. 6). 


Further, Beresford and Rivlin (1966) argue 
that young and old couples in the United States 
have usec some of their increased income to 
buy more privacy—that is,;-to set up separate 
residence. Such a decision would be consistent . 
with the high value placed on emotional inde- 
pendence in the Western conjugal family 
(Ryder, 1974). Coleman (1980:3) argues, in 
comparison, that the Japanese couple “exhibits 
a.deeper sex role division of labor” while 
“placing less stress on marital companionship 
and sexuality.” In a’study of couples living in 
Detroit and Tokyo, Blood (1967) comes to . 
similar conclusions. This. cultural difference 
could ‘make Japanese couples less willing to 
bear the cost of separate residence and more 
willing to live with parents. : 

These arguments suggest that extended resi- 


_dence can be an.adaptive strategy within a 


modern context, especially in Japan where the 
institutional structure already exists. Data and 
results, to which we now turn, ‘provide ad- 
ditional evidence of-the viability of extended 
residence. 


4 Although rising, mandatory, retirement age for 
most Japanese workers is 55. Often retirement does 


“not entail complete withdrawal from the work force, 


but it usually brings a sizeable reduction in income 
(see Fiiruya and Martin, 1981). Because of this early 
retirement age,” many parents are near retirement 
when their children ‘marry. Consequently, a joint 
living errangement with children could offset the 
parents’ reduction in income due to retirement. 
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DATA, METHODS AND VARIABLES 


Data analyzed here come from a 1978 survey 
. conducted by the Japanese government’s In- 
- stitüte of Population Problems. Respondents 
(N = 2,375) were selected from five different 
- locales to provide a sample roughly represen- 
tative of the nation as a whole. 
_ Only women with preschool children were 
included in this sample, thus controlling on 
stage of the life cycle. Such a control is impor- 
tant because the effects of extended residence 
may well vary by life cycle stage. The full nest 
stage is especially interesting because it is a 
time when the mother role and wage work are 
most conflicting. Also young couples are more 


likely to'be overburdened by housing and other- 


living expenses. In short, the effects of ex- 
tended residence, on which we focus here, may 
be most pronounced at this life cycle stage. 
There are various dimensions of household 
structure on which one might focus. Our inter- 
est is focused on the effects of living with par- 
ents as opposed to neolocal-residence—the two 
dominant residence patterns in Japan (see 
Nakane, 1967, 1972). Our sample contains 
1,537 wives with neolocal residence, 574 who 
lived with husband’s parents, and 152 who 


- lived with wife's parents.’ This distribution of - 


respondents by household structure is very 
similar to that for the whole country as re- 
:ported in the 1975 and 1980 censuses. 

. Throughout the analysis we have tested to 
determine if the effects of living with husband's 
and wife’s parents are the same. Since the 
former is culturally preferred and statistically 


- dominant, the distinction could affect. results: 


presented here. For instance, Morgan and 
Rindfuss (1982) show that residence with hus- 
band’s parents affects age at marriage in 
‘Malaysia and Korea. 

_ While all. variables analyzed here are 
categorical, some are nominal and others are 
presumably. ordinal. We use a flexible class of 
log-linear models appropriate for nominal data, 
but which can constrain associations to take 
‘any form the researcher specifies. As Good- 
‘man (1969) notes, the association in any 
cross-classification can be completely described 
by a basic set of odds ratios (odds ratios com- 
puted from four cells in adjacent rows and col- 


s. Another 112 wives fit into none of these three ' 


categories (lived with relatives other than parents, 
lived with nonrelatives, etc.), or failed to respond to 
the residence questions. We excluded those wives 
rather than retain a heterogenous other” category. 


The exclusion of these respondents does not limit the - 


generalizability of findings reported here because all 
` reported findings refer to the effect of living with 
` (husband’s or wife's) parents as opposed to nuclear 
residence. l E 


~ 
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umns). Models used here place substantively 
interesting constraints on the values of the 
basic set of odds ratios (see Goodman, 1979), 
using the Haberman (1979) computer program 
Freq. 

Given four eile in adjacent rows and col- 
umns of some ordered cross-classification, the 
expected odds ratio under a given model can be 
computed as in equation 1, where i refers to an 
arbitrary row i, and j an arbitrary column. 


-0). 


The odds ratio, as a measure of association, 
has a number of desirable properties (Fienberg, 
1977:17). Among them is a straightforward in- 
terpretation. The odds ratio measures the 
change in the odds, F,;;/Fi4:,;, which results 
from a shift from column j to.column j+1. 
Another advantage is that the odds ratio is 
unaffected by marginal shifts. We frequently 
use this second advantage in our t mode of pre- 
senting results. 


Oy = (Fy © Fii, Fi ai © Fean, g) i 


FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


Preceding discussions have noted the incom- 
patibility of child rearing, work outside the 
home, and traditional household chores, espe- 
cially at the full nest life cycle stage. In most 
modern societies this incompatibility places 
severe stress on young couples. Now, we ex- 
amine, in turn, how residence affects each of 
these activities. Finally, we examine some’ 
measures of residential satisfaction by the resi- 
dence variable. 


Household Structure and Fertility 


Extended family structure plays a central role - 
in some explanations of high fertility (Davis, 
1955; Davis and Blake, 1956; Goode, 1963; 


Lorimer, 1954). It was thought to affect both -.- 


number of children and the timing of marriage 
and births. In short, high fertility, early age at 
marriage, and a rapid tempo of childbearing 


. resulted because (1) the extended family bore 


the economic cost of children and the incon- 
venience and effort of child care; (2) both 
spouses were motivated to have children ‘as 
soon as possible and in considerable number to 
improve or solidify status in the family” 
(Davis, 1955:35-36); and (3) with the extended 
family assisting in arranging marriages and 
providing both residence and employment for 
the couple, marriage could take place at very 
young ages. 

Despite this apparently strong theoretical ` 
rationale, past empirical research does not 
show a consistent link between extended fam-. ` 


ily residence and any aspect of family forma- . 
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tion. However, this research has serious con- 
ceptual and methodological flaws (see Burch 
and Gendell, 1971; Morgan and ‘Rindfuss, 
1982). Despite these flaws, the negative evi- 
dence has given rise to substantive explana- 
tions for the lack of an extended-residence fer- 
tility link. For instance, Freedman (1961-62) 
suggests that modernization may destroy the 
pronatalism of extended family structure. 


Perhaps rapidly declining mortality, increasing — 


„urbanization, or other changes make high fer- 
tility disadvantageous. Elders of extended 
families might then use their influence to re- 
duce fertility. 

For women in our sample, we have data on 
the timing of marriage and first birth, current 
and intended parity, and for those who intend 
no more births, information on why .no more 
births were intended. With these data, we can 
assess -the extended residence effects on the 
timing, number, and motivation for more 
births. 

The timing of marriage and the first birth. In 
an earlier analysis of these data, Morgan and 
~ Hirosima (1983) show that living with the hus- 
band’s parents reduces slightly the wife’s age at 
marriage and age at first birth. Living with the 
wife’s parents had no such effect. Morgan and 
Rindfuss (1982) report precisely the same pat- 
tern of results in West Malaysia and Korea. 

Interestingly, living with husband's parents 
has the opposite effect on husband’s age at 
‘marriage. On average, then, the greatest dif- 
ferential in spouse’s age at marriage occurs for 
those living with husband’s parents. These 
findings suggest that for those living with hus- 


band’s parents the couple’ s parents played a- 


relatively greater role in the marriage market. 
This view is also consistent with tabulations 
from the 1977 Japanese fertility ‘survey which 
show that those living in extended households 
are more likely to report that their marriage 


~—was arranged, regardless of year of. marriage. 9 


Patrilocal residence and-arranged marriage was 
the traditional. norm. Young brides were 
sought because they were considered more 
malleable in terms of fitting into roles defined 
by in-laws. As Caldwell (1976:330) says:- 


when marriage is patrilocal, and especially 
where there is a strong tradition .. . of a wife 
being submissive to her mother-in-law and 
male relatives by marriage, there are strong 
reasons for bringing in a new wife while she 
is still young and pliable. 


In contrast with arranged marriages, “love 
matches” might be struck between those at- 


6 Unfortunately, this information, is not available 
by type of extended residence (whether living with 
mother i or father). 
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tending school or working. TE Conse- 
quently, there is a small age differential be- 
tween spouses. Of course, the choice of mate 
may well. influence the couples’ postnuptial 
residence. Living with parents may not be an 
option for those who marry someone unac- 
ceptable to parents. Also older brides, if they 
are more assertive, may be less willing to live 
with the husband’s parents. , 
The nonsynchronous. measurement of 
variables—-marriage and the first birth are 
measured prior to residence—also allows one 
to maintain that early marriage and childbear- 
ing cause couples to move in with parents (see 
Morgan and Rindfuss, 1982). This hypothesis 
cannot explain these results, however. First, 
there is no reason to expect that early marriage 
and motherhood would cause couples to live 
with husband's but not wife’s parents. -Sec- - 
ondly, only the wife.is younger; the husband, 
the primary breadwinner, is actually older at 
marriage than are husbands who live in nuclear 
households or with the wife’s parents. 
Current and intended parity. Using data in 
Table | we can determine if extended residence 
has a pronatalist effect and if the effect varies 


_ by type of extended residence. A pronatalist 


impact could be represented bv a higher parity 


- distribution and similar levels of intent for 


more children or, given similar parity distribu- 
tions, a greater likelihood of intending an ad- 
ditional child. The preferred parameterization 
(in the second panel of Table 1) shows the 
constrained, net effects of residence on parity 
and on the :ntent to have additional children. 
This parameterization (also called a start table 
by Duncan and McRae, 1978) captures the as- 


‘ sociation between variables net of observed _ 


(one-way household structure and two-way 
parity intent) marginals. This parameterization 
constrains those living with parents to have 
both a higher parity distribution and, at parities 
l and 2, a greater likelihood of intending more 
children. More specifically, the A parameter 
characterizes the net residence—parity associ- 
ation. Respondents living with husband’s or 
wife's parents are more likely, by a factor of A 
(1.53), to be at parity 2 instead of 1. Likewise, 
they are more likely to be at parity 3 than parity 
2—again by a factor’ of A. Goodman (1979) 
refers to'such an.association as ‘‘column ef- 
fects association’’ (also see Duncan and 
McRae, 1978). 

The B parameter represents the estimated 
effects of residence on the intent to have more 
children. At parities | and 2, the odds on in-. 
tending more children (yes/no) are raised by a 
factor of 1.56 if the respondent lives with hus- 
band’s or wife's parents. 

Perhaps a more intuitive way to interpret 


- these parameters is to say. that cells containing 
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Table 1. Intent for an Additional Child and Current Parity by Household Siuire 


Household Structure(1) 





a a f Extended— Extended— : 
Parity(3) Intent(2) Nuclear husband wife Total 
1 "Yes 398 13] 41 - "$70 

No -87 is. 4 > , 106° 

7 ` Yes — 115 68- © H ~ .  ., 194 

No 638 217 -S1 l 906 - 
3+ Yes 10 4 ] 15 
; ‘No 265 172-3 36 . 423 
Preferred parameterization of 
Ý _ the {12} and {13}. associations . 
l Yes 1 B . B (= 1.66) 
No ] I l 
2 Yes : l (AB) (AB) ` 
No . l A A (= 1.53) 
3+ Yes | 17 (A?) (A?) 
i No l (A?) (A?) 
S| Parameterization Parameterization | 
of the {12} of the {13} 

Selected models* association association L: d.f. 
A. Null association ({23} {1} A=1.0 B=1.0° — 30.18 10 
1.2 Preferred model” A = 1.53 B =.1.66 5.49 8 


a The B paràmeter “l actually peptceents a constrained tee way: interaction. See text for S of 


this effect. 


_A (or A?) ave 1.53 (or 2.34) times more re- 
spondents than one would expect given no as- 
' sociation between residence and parity. 
Likewise, cells containing B have 1.66 times 
more respondents than would be expected 
given no association between residence and 
response. 

Reasons for not wanting more chil- 
dren. Respondents intending no more children 
- were asked if the following were reasons tey 
intended no more: 


. Because I have no vigor to uridergo 
pregnancy and delivery. 

. Because I have no more -physical and 
mental strength to raise children. 

. Because of the prospects of the housing 
situation. 

. Because of the problem of education and 
living expenditure hereafter. : 

. Because I want to do something other 
than child rearing. 


i eae 


Morgan and Hirosima (1983) examined re- 
sponses to each question by the respondent's 
parity and residence pattern. The likelihood of 
saying-yes varies by response item and respon- 
dent’s parity. We, however, are interested in 
how responses vary by residence pattern be- 
cause such variation indicates that different 
factors affect the fertility decisions of those 
living in extended and nuclear households. 

‘For items A, B, and E there is no significant 


- 


effect of residence on response. Items A and B 
deal with the physical-and emotional stresses 
of pregnancy and child rearing. The 
pregnancy-related finding was ‘expected—the 
extended: family can do little to provide vigor 
for pregnancy and childbirth. However, for © 
child rearing, we anticipated that extended 
residence, especially the child care assistance . 
of parents, might reduce the requisite physical - 
and mental strength to raise children. 
Likewise, we expected that wanting to do 
something other than child rearing (item E) 
would’ be of less concern to those with ex- 
tended residence—again because of the sub- 


stantial child care assistance of grandparents. 


Although those living with parents frequently 
receive child care help (as we will later docu- 
ment), this assistance does not affect responses 
to these items—possibly because, as again:we 


-will see later, time freed from -child care is 


invested into equally demanding labor market f 
activities. 

Items C and D are affected by residence. 
Living in an extended household reduces the 
likelihood of citing the housing situation (item 
C) by factors of .230, .375, and .613 at parities 1 ` 
to 3, respectively. Expensive housing makes 
mortgage and rent payments a substantial part 
of most couples’ expenses. One way of reduc- - 
ing or eliminating this expense is to live with 
parents. The estimated effect of residence di- 
minishes as parity increases, indicating that’ 


4 


` residence exerts a pronatalist impact. 
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large families cause crowding « even in extended 
households. : i 


At each parity, living with parents lowers the 
odds on mentioning cost of children (item D) 
by a factor of .673. Possibly. because of re- 
duced housing costs, the greater likelihood that 
the wife will be employed (as we will later see), 
or because’of direct financial aid from parents, 
the cost of children is less a childbearing con- 
straint for those living in extended households. 


Summary. Variation in age at marriage and 


age at first birth suggests that marriages were 
contracted somewhat differently for those liv- 
ing. with husband’s parents compared with 
other residence patterns. Despite these dif- 
ferences, extended residence (whether with 


‘husband’s or wife’s parents) increases both 


current parity and the intent to have more chil- 
dren. Finally, among those intending no more 
children, economic concerns (housing costs, 
education costs, etc.) were less important for 
those living with parents. Within one of the 
world’s most modern nations, then, extended 
Evi- 
dently, this pronatalism operates by reducing 
the costs of additional children, as Davis (1955) 
and Lorimer (1954) hypothesized. 


Household Structure and Employment 


Our employment variable has three contrasts: 
wage work, other work, and not employed. 
Wage work brings an independent income, 
takes place outside the home, and is often 


full-time. Other work includes unpaid family 


workers often working within the respondent’s 
home and less than full-time. Given that our 
sample includes only. women with preschool 
age Children, child care is likely, to be an im- 
portant constraint on the wife’s work. Living 
with parents could reduce the child care duties 
and/or costs, thereby increasing the eee 
of wife’s employment. 


Table 2, Employment Status by Household Structure 


* The preferred model for these data. 


Wage work 
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To test this hypothesis we analyzed the 


cross-classification of work status by house-, ` 


hold structure. Table 2 presents these data. 
The preferred model captures a strong effect of 


extended residence. If living with husband’s or 


wife’s parents, the odds on wage work/not em- 
ployed and other work/not employed are raised 
by factors 6.71 (2.67) and 2.6, respectively. 
Morgan and Hirosima (1983) show that this 
effect is visible regardless of the age of 
youngest preschool child” However, the effect 


‘is most pronounced when children are very 


young. 

Given Japan’s inadequate child care 
facilities, mothers who work depend heavily on 
child care aid from parents (primarily from 
mothers or mothers-in-law). Consequently, 
child care help from parents should be strongly 
associated with wife’s work status. Also, one 
advantage of living with parents is easy access 
to child care. The preferred parameterization 
for Table 3a and 3b shows that extended resi- 
dence and wife’s work status are strongly re- 
lated to child care aid from parents. First, ex- 
cluding those who live with the wife’s parents, 
Table 3a shows the cross-classification of aid 
from parents-in-law by the wife’s work status 
and household structure. Table 3b contains 
similar data for aid from wife’s parents (in this 
case excluding those who live with the hus- 
band’s parents). 

Parameter A refers to the effect of household 
structure. Living with husband’s and wife’s 


_ parents raises the odds on frequent child care 


aid (Fux Fis) by very large factors of 20.9 and 
38.9, respectively. The difference between 
these parameters should be interpreted 
cautiously since the samples from which they, 
are estimated are not independent (significance 
tests cannot be made). Nevertheless, the less 
help from the husband’s parents is consistent 
with the traditionally low status of the daughter 
in-law,- 


Employment Status({) 


Household Structure(2): Other work Not employed 
Nuclear 253 328 942 
Extended—husband = 20 152 131 
Extended—wife ' i 64 , 31 37 
i . Parameterization 
i Marginals of the {13} 
Selected models: fit association L? d.f. 
. 2.1 Null asociation (i) (2) 6, = 1.0 287.59 4 
Ox = 1.0 
2.2 Row effects association (1) (2) Oy = .384 4,57 2 
i 03 = 1,01 
2.3* Constrained row effects association (1) (2) 6, = .384 4.58 3 
i Oy ~ [0 
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Table 3. Child Care Aid from Parents by Work Status and Household Structure 


Table 5a Table 5b 
Aid from parents-in-law(1) Aid from parents(!) 
Household 1-2 Times ‘1-2 Times 
Structure(3)} Work Status(2) Almost daily a week or less Almost daily a week or less 
Nuclear Wage Work 34 163 40 186 
Other Work 18 232 14 216 
Not Employed 12 715 13 769 
Extended Wage Work 226 22 65 8 
Other Work | B- 71 23 12 
i Not Employed 35 79 13 18 
Preferred parameterization of the 12 ü {13} association 
Nuclear Wage Work (B? ] 
Other Work B = 3.28 i B= i 56 | 
Not Employed o l i l 
Extended Wage Work AC? = 2,29 Í A(B?) 1 
Other Work AC AB ` l 
Not Employed A = 20.99 I A = 38.9 I 
Selected Models: L? d.f. L? d.f. 
3.1 Null association ({23} {1}) 949.92 5 447.67 5. 
3.2 Preferred model 1.02 2 .66 3 


The effect of work status is also quite large. 
If the wife is employed in wage work as op- 
posed to unemployed, the odds on frequent aid 
from wife's parents are raised by a factor of 
12.7 (3.562). Husband’s parents contribute less 
aid: odds on frequent aid are raised by factors 
of 10.76 (B?) and 5.24 (C?) for those living in 
nuclear and extended households, respec- 
tively. In each case, the effect of other em- 
ployed versus not employed is half as strong as 
the effect of the wage work/unemployed con- 
trast (i.e., the employment variable can be 
treated as a linear scale). This weaker effect 
results because nonwage labor is more likely to 
be part-time and in the home. Consequently, 
the need for parental help is less severe. Note 
again that these estimated effects suggest that 
the wife receives more help from her parents 
than from her husband’s parents. If the wife 
lives with her husband’s parents, the effect of 
her work status on aid from parents-in-law is 
lower still. Again, these results may indicate 
the traditionally low status of the daughter- 
in-law in her in-laws’ home. 

Finally, respondents currently not working 
outisde the home were asked if any of the fol- 
lowing was a reason: 

. There are no adequate jobs. 

. We have a business at home. 

. I must take care of my children. 

. I fear my home life would be ruined by a 
job. 

. We can manage on my husband’s in- 

come. 

F. A family member opposes it. 

Only items B, C, and D are significantly related 
to household structure. In each case, the ef- 
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fects of living with husband’s and wife’s par- 
ents can be constrained to be equal. Those in 
extended homes, not surprisingly, are more 
likely to be involved in a family business. Also, 
not surprising given results presented above, 
child care is much less likely (by a factor of .27) 
to be cited by those living with parents. Fi- 
nally, those in extended residences are less 
likely (by a factor of .72) to be concerned that 
work will ruin home life. Evidently, working 
wives in extended households confront less 
role strain than those living in nuclear ar- 
rangements. Again, this probably indicates the 
aid of grandparents in performing traditional 
female tasks (child care, cooking, cleaning, 
etc.). 

The findings of no significant association to 
items A, E, and F dispel some alternative hy- 
potheses. Wive’s perceptions of the availability 
of jobs, adequacy of husband’s income, and ~” 
opposition to wife’s working do not vary sig- 
nificantly by household structure. 

In summary, extended residence exerts a 
very large influence on employment status. 
Evidently, this effect reflects the greater ac- 
cess of those in extended households to afford- 
able child care (usually provided for free by 
elder family members). In Japan, extended 
residence clearly reduces the incompatibility of 


-. the mother, wife, and worker roles. 


Household Structure and Housework 


In extended households, the incompatibility of 
the mother role and wage work is eased by the 
child care provided by the husband’s or wife’s 
parents. Here we determine if extended resi- 
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dence also influences housework duties, possi- 
bly further reducing the incompatibility of the 
mother role and wage work. 

For those living with husband’s parents and 
for those living with wife’s parents, Table 4 
shows the cross-classification of degree of par- 
ent’s housework help by wife’s work status. 
We anticipate that those employed in wage 
work will receive considerably more help. 
Such help may be offered by parents because 


of the empathy they feel for a wife who works ` 


outside the home. Or, the independent income 


of the wife may allow her to expect or demand 


greater help from parents. 


Perhaps indicating the sensitive nature of- 


this question, substantial portions of respon- 
dents did not answer the question on parents’ 
help (see Table 4). Excluding respondents in 
the “no answer” column, we simultaneously 
estimated the effects of work status and resi- 


dence on help from parents. The. A parameter. 


estimates the effect of work status on parental 
housework aid. Regardless of whether the wife 
lived with her own or her husband’s parents, 
being employed in wage work raises the odds 
on more help (a little/none at all, or 
substantial/a little) by a factor of 2.45. There is 
no significant effect of other work on degree of 
help. Clearly, if the wife works outside the 
home, then parents are more likely to contrib- 
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ute housework aid. Again, we ‘see why the 
mother role and wage work conflict less in 
extended households. 

The B parameter estimates the effect of resi- 
dence on help with housework. Wife’s parents 


‘are more likely (by a factor of 2.08) to provide 


more assistance than are parents-in-law. We 
expect that the less help wives receive from 
their in-laws represents the traditional, low 
status of wives in their in-laws’ homes. 

With date in Table 5, we address a similar 
question: Does residence and wife’s work 
status affect the likelihood of more frequent 
housework help from husbands? ‘Note that 
“substantial” help from husbands is quite rare 
regardless of residence and work status indi- 


‘cating a sharp sexual division of labor. In an 


eleven-country study, Japanese men ranked 
last in time spent doing housework and first in 
hours spent at work (Coleman, 1980:7-10; 
Keizaikikaku-Cho, 1973:60). Parameter B, 
however, does show that wives in neolocal 


_residences are more likely (by a factor of 1.40) 


to receive ‘‘a little” help from husbands than < 
are similar wives in extended households. 
Work status is also associated with hus- 
band’s help. Parameter A indicates that wives 
employed in wage work do receive more help 
from huspands—but only if they live in nuclear 
households. The odds on more frequent help 


Table 4. Parents’ Participation® in Housework by Wife’s Work Status and Household Structure 


Degree of Help(i) | 
No 


Wife’s Work Eos A 
Residence(3) Status(2) None Little Substantial Answer 
Extended—husband’s Wage Work 26 82 97 49 
Other Work 38 70 29 31 
Not Employed 25 56 19 17 
(column %) (17) (39) (27) (18)? 
Extended—wife's Wage Work 2 17 49 17 
ki Other Work 15 li 6 
ee à _ Not Employed 16 8 4 
(column %) - (06) (34) (42) (19)? 
Preferred parameterization 
Extended—husband’s Wage Work. A = 2.45 A? | AS 
Other Work 1 ‘I 1 
i3 l Not Employed i i l 
Extended—wife’s Wage Work A A?7B A3B? 
Other Work l B = 2.08 B? 
Not Employed. l B- B? 
Parameterization . Parameterization 
of the {12} of the {13} l 
Selected Models association association L? d.f. 
4.1 Null association ({23} {1} A=1.0. ' B=1.0 74.17 10 
4.2 Preferred model A = 2.45 B = 2.08 5.66 8 


a Of course, aid from parents is not a meaningful question Tor those with no surviving parents. There were 
169 respondents with nuclear residence omitted from Table 4a because of no surviving parents-in-law. There 
were 84 respondents with nuclear residence in Table 5b with no surviving parents. 

» Column totals do not sum to 100 percent because of rounding. 
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Table 5. Husband’s Participation in Housework by Wife’s Work Status and Household Structure 





Household Structure(3) 


Nuclear - Wage Work 
Other Work - 
Not Employed 
Wage Work 
Other Work 
Not Employed 
Wage Work 
Other Work 
Not Employed 


Extended—husband 


Extended—wife ` 


Wife’s Work Status(2) 


Degree of Help(1) 


None A Little Substantial 
98 144 13 
193 122 6 
481 349 il 
157 -85 10 
114 49 4 
TT 37 - 2 
47 26 0 
17 17 1 
22 7 2 


SL EE A a a a UNG Aa te a EAA a EN 2 Ae aE I DRE eS RAY Hirth a a a a sana a a a e Hn, 


Nuclear Wage Work 
Other Work 
Not Employed 
Wage Work 
Other Work 
Not Employed 
Wage Wark 

- Other Work 
Not Employed 

Parameterization 
of the {12} 
association" 


A= 1.0 
A = 2.04 


Extended—husband 


Extended—wife 


Selected models 


5.1. Null association 
5.2. Preferred model 


Parameterization of the {12} 
and {13} associations 


A = 2.04 A?B A} 
1 B= 1.40 i 
1 B 1 
1 ~ 1 ‘J 
| 1 1 
1 I - 1 
i l l 
1 l 1 
1 i 1 
Parameterization 
of the {13} 
association® L2 d.f. 
B=1.0 73.31. 16 
B = 1.40 17.71 ` 14 


* Where A and B * 1, this parameterization implies two constrained three-way interactions. See text for 


description of effects. 


(F(534.1/F 1,5) are increased bya factor of 2.07 if 
the wife is employed in wage work and lives in 
a nuclear household. In sum, wives who work 
for a wage are most likely to receive house- 


‘work help. In extended households, this help . 


comes from parents or parents-in-law who 
often provide substantial. help.. In nucléar 
‘households, it comes from husbands—but very 
few husbands provide more than a little help. 
Extended residence, to some extent then, frees 
the wife from housework duties. In addition, if 
the wife has a wage job, extended residence 
means that the husband is not more likely to 
help with housework. For dual career families, 
extended residence reduces career- 
parenthood incompatibility, thereby providing 
a workable alternative to nuclear residence. 


Household Structure and Residential 
Preferences and Satisfaction 


Residential preferences operate within a host 
of demographic, social, and economic con- 
straints. For instance, one cannot live with 
parents if they are not alive; extended resi- 
dence is more likely if it is normatively accept- 
able; nuclear residence is not an option if it is 
prohibitively ‘expensive, etc. Yet, within such 


constraints, residential preferences likely have 
an impact. 

Respondents in this survey were asked if 
they were satisfied with their proximity to par- 
ents. Those wives living with husband’s par- 
ents are contrasted with those with nuclear 
residences in Table 6a. Table 6b provides the 
same comparison for those living with their 
own parents., Respondents living with hus- 
band’s and wife’s parents are much more likely 


to be satisfied—by factors of 2.92 and 13.29, 


respectively. These tables do not represent in- 
dependent samples, so we cannot straightfor- 
wardiy test to see if these parameters are sig- 
nificantly different. However, wives living 
with their own parents seem more satisfied— 
possibly because of the stronger emotional 
bond between wife and parents or perhaps due 
to less exploitation of the wife in her parents’ 


‘home (wives’ parents do provide more 


childcare and housework aid; see Tables 3 and 
4). 

Those living with parents also enjoy less 
crowded homes. This assertion is supported by 
both objective and subjective measures. Those 
living in extended households have more 
rooms per person (1.12) than those living in 
nuclear households (.95) and are over 3.5 times 
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Table 6. Residential Satisfaction* (with Respect to Proximity of Parents} by Household Structure 





Table 6a Table 6b 

Proximity to parents-in-law(1) Proximity to parents(1) 

Household Structure(2) Satisfied Not Satisfied Satisfied Not Satisfied 
‘ Nuclear | 868 358 747 556 
Extended 447 63 125 TS 
Parameterization _ Parameterization 
- of tbe {12} of the {12} 

Selected models:° association | d.f. association L? d.f. 
6.1 Null association ({23} {1})6,, = 1.0 61.1 1 Ə, = 1.0 89.3 1 
6.2 Preferred model 5 ae 0.0 G O; = 075 0.0 0 


* For those in nuclear households ‘‘not satisfied” means they would like to live closer to parents; for 
extended households ‘‘not satisfied’ means a more separate residence would be preferred. A few respondents 
living in nuclear households preferred‘a more separate residence; they have been included in the satisfied 


category (i.e., do not want to live closer to parents). 


b Of course, proximity to parents is not a meaningful question for those with no surviving parents. There 
were 169 respondents with nuclear residence omitted from Table 6a because they had no surviving parents- 
in-law. There were 84 respondents with nuclear residence in Table 6b with no surviving parents. 

e For 2 x 2 tables, there are only two competing models: The model of independence or null association 


. (model 6.1) and the saturated model (model 6.2). 


more, likely to have a yard. Likewise, wives in- 
extended households are much less likely to 
. Characterize their home as crowded. 

Despite these findings, one should not con- 
clude that Japanese wives consider extended 
residence to be ideal. Most wives who want to 
live closer to parents would prefer living in a 
different house. The ideal residence then 
seems to be residence close to but not in the 
same house with parents. Such ań arrangement 
combines the advantages of nuclear residence 
(greater privacy and autonomy) and extended 
residence (access to parents for emotional, so- 
cial, and economic reasons). However, this 
ideal pattern is not an option for many. Parents 
are more likely to live in established neighbor- 
hoods where housing costs for young couples 
would be prohibitively high. So, for many liv- 
ing in the same neighborhood with parents 
means living in the same housé as parents. 


ON a 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Extended residence is prevalent in.contempo- 
rary Japan. In fact, nearly 30 percent of house- 
holds with young children are vertically ex- 
tended. One could view extended residence as 
an anachronism.. With time, extended resi- 
dence will become increasingly rare and the fit 
between modernization and residence pattern 
: will become-closer. However, much evidence 
suggests that economic development and ur- 
banization ‘are not grossly inconsistent with 
extended residence. 

An alternative explanation, one for which we 
find much evidence, asserts that extended 
residence—a traditional institutional 
structure—may be adapted to the exigencies of 


Ca 


the modern era. Expensiye housing and high 
child costs are more easily borne by the ex- 
tended family. Female waze employment, 
common'in modern societies, is much more 
likely for women in extended households be- 
cause of the child care and housework aid 
supplied by .parents. In short, the incompati- 
bility of the mother-wife rol2 and wage work 
characteristic of modern society is reduced 
greatly by extended family residence. Also, the 
intergenerational transfers of aid implicit in 
extended residence ease the family formation 


_ and old-age life cycle crises. 


A strength of this research is its focus on 
extended residence at a specific life cycle 
Stage. Of course, this focus limits gener- 
alizability. We examined the effects of ex- 
tended residence at the full nest stage—when 
preschool children are present. At this life 
cycle stage the incompatibility of the mother 
role. and wage work are likely greatest due to 
the demands of caring for young children. At 
other life cycle stages the effects may vary. 
More complete understanding of the Japanese 
extended family will come from studies which 
focus on other stages of the life cycle. 

Another strength of this research allows liv- 
ing with husband’s parents to have different 
effects than living with wife’s parents. We 
found that couples living with the husband’s 
parents showed the greatest differential in hus- 
band’s end wife’s age. Also, wives who lived 
with their own parents were somewhat more 
likely to receive child care and housework aid, 
and to be more satisfied with respect to 
“proximity to parents.” These differences 
aside, the effects of household structure 
proved remarkably invariant by type‘of ex- 


~ 
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tended residence (i.e., whether couple lived 
with husband’s or wife’s parents). 

What do our arguments and evidence sug- 
gest about the future of extended residence in 
Japan? First, we should not expect the ex- 
tended pattern to disappear. Living with par- 
_ents seems an adaptive strategy for many in 
Japanese society. On the other hand, we 
should not expect extended residence to be- 
come the dominant Japanese pattern. Goode is 
no doubt partially correct. Some elements of 


modern society do break up extended - 


families—especially the mobility characteristic 
of many societies. Most likely, extended resi- 
dence will continue to offer a workable alter- 
native to nuclear residence when other con- 
straints allow it (parents must be alive, com- 
` muting distance from parents’ home not exces- 
sive, étc.). 

Finally, might extended residence be an ad- 
vantageous strategy more often adopted in 
Western nations such as the United States? 
Possibly so. Given the current housing short- 
age, high interest rates, high inflation, and high 
unemployment, many young couples may need 
help as they start their families. In fact, the 
frequency of extended residence in the U.S. 
has likely been underestimated in the past (see 
Cherlin, 1979). On the other hand, there are 
clear differences in the settings provided by 
Japan and the U.S. Extended residence is an 
accepted tradition in Japanese society sup- 
ported by strong intergenerational ties, by an 
emphasis on duty to parents, and by less emo- 
tional interdependence between spouses than 
in Western settings. Also, the Japanese eco- 


nomic system more heavily rewards senior 


. employees so that interfirm moves, which en- 
, tail geographical mobility, are less frequent. 
Finally, the extremely expensive housing in 
Japan, inadequate child care facilities, and less 
extrafamilial support for the aged make ex- 
tended residence more attractive in Japan. In 
short, extended residence seems to fit better 
with modern Japanese society than with simi- 
larly modern nations of the West such as the 
United States. 
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CURRICULUM TRACKING AND 
DELINQUENCY: SOME 
OBSERVATIONS* 


i (Comment on Wiatrowski et al., ASR, 
= February 1982) 


KENNETH POLK 


University of Oregon and National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency 


The recent article by Wiatrowski, Hansell,. 


Massey and Wilson (1982) is to be commended 
both because it represents an all too rare at- 
tempt at replication of earlier research and be- 
cause it makes a distinctive contribution to the 
body of research on how the school influences 
the development of juvenile delinquency. It 
may be useful to supplement this research by 
offering some comments intended to help 
sharpen and focus their findings. 

First, there would seem to be some con- 


tradiction between one of the major conclu-. 


sions of Wiatrowski et al. and their own data. 
These writers (Wiatrowski et al., 1982:158) ob- 
serve: 


f 


These results suggest that research about the in- 
. fluence of schools on delinquency needs to search 
for possible causes of delinquent behavior in junior 
high school: and earlier, because most tracking 
probably occurs in junior high school, that is, 
when its effects on delinquency may be strongest. 


While there may be strong influences on delin- 
quent behavior which originate in the junior 
high school years, what the data presented by 
Wiatrowski et al. show, in fact, is that the 
impact of the school experience variables is 
strongest for those observed closest in time to 
the delinquency. The authors report delin- 
quency data at three points in time (Time 1, 
Time 3, and Time 4), and data for a cluster of 
what can be termed ‘‘school experience” vari- 
ables at two major time points (Time 1 and 
Time 3). The Time 1 data were gathered at the 
beginning of Grade 10, Time 2 at the end of 
Grade 11, Time 3 just prior to graduation from 
Grade 12, and Time 4 one year after high 
school. At the two points for which the school 
data are available, the highest correlations with 
the delinquency measures tend to be with the 
deviance measure nearest in time. Thus, for 
example, the mean correlation (see row B in 
Table 1) for the Time 1 School Experience 
variables against Time 1 Delinquency is —.20, 
compared to —.12 for Time 3 Delinquency and 


* Direct all correspondence to: Kenneth Polk, 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 760 
Market Street, Suite 433, San Francisco, CA 94102. 
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—,10 for Time 4 Delinquency. For the Time 3 
School Experience variables taken as a cluster, 


- on the other hand, the mean of the correlations 


with Time 1 Delinquency is —.14, with Time 3 
Delinquency it rises to —.21, and against 
Time 4 Delinquency it drops to —.15 (see row 
E of Table 1). An apparently reasonable obser- ` 


~ vation that would seem justified from such data 


(but contrary to that advanced by Wiatrowski 
et al.) is that it is the most immediate school 
experiences that are important to understand- 
ing delinquency, and that the more removed in 
time such experiences are, the weaker their 
effects. While the argument that there ought to 
be an exploration of the impact of school ex- 
periences in the junior high school years ap- 
peals to common-sense reasoning, there is 
nothing in the data on the timing of the school 
experience as presented by Wiatrowski et al. 
that would support an assertion that early 
school experiences have stronger effects on 
delinquency than more immediate ones. 
Second, there are methodological problems 
in the Wiatrowski et al. analysis that merit 
discussion, especially in terms of their treat- 
ment of the crucial curriculum-tracking vari- 
able. For example, the tracking variable is de- 


fined exclusively from the Time 2 data, and ts - 


the only variable derived from the Time 2 data 
set. Given the previous analysis regarding the 
effect of immediacy on the size of relation- 
ships, and given that this Time 2 definition 
places the tracking variable at a distnace in’ 
time from all other variables studied, lower 
zero-order relationships between tracking and 
delinquency (and the other independent vari- 
ables as well) would be expected. This, in turn,- 
would produce a lower contribution attribut- 
able to tracking in the multiple regressions as 
well. Further, the tracking variable is one of 


the few which is treated as a dichotomy, so that ~~~ 


attenuation might be expected to further re- 
duce the apparent impact of tracking when 
compared with other variables. defined in inter- 
val form. Taken together, these two conditions 
would seem to assure that the analysis would 
provide some amount of underestimation of the 
relative importance of tracking in the context 
of the other variables being considered. This is 


- not to say that Wiatrowski et al. are incorrect 


in the assertion of the relative unimportance of 


-the curriculum-tracking variable in their 


analysis. It would seem likely, however, that at 
least some of the lowered contribution of 
tracking they observe might be a-.product of 
how the variable is defined and treated within 
the research procedures adopted. 


Third, there would appear to be some un- 
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Table 1. Correlations Between School Experience Variables and Delinquency at Time 1, 3 and 4 as Reported 


in “Curriculum Tracking and sia all 


School Variables 


A. School Experience Variables at Time 1: 

1. Self-Esteem 

2. School Attachment 

3.. Grades 

4. Occupational Aspirations 

5. College Plans 
- B. Mean Correlation of Time 1 School Variables 
C. Curriculum Tracking at Time 2 


D. School Experience Variables at Time 3: 
1. Self-Esteem ; 
2. School Attachment 
3. Grades . 

.4. Occupational Aspirations i 
5. College Plans 

E. Mean Correlation of Time 3 School Variables 


Source: Wiatrowski et al. (1982:156). 


~ 


fortunate misinterpretation of the work that 
others have done -on the role’ of the school, 
generally, and curriculum tracking, specifi- 
cally, in the generation of delinquency. In 
some instances, this is important in terms of 
findings or conclusions which are not consis- 
tent.with those of Wiatrowski et al. For exam- 
ple, a claim is made-that other studies were 
cross-sectional and did not control for early 
levels of delinquency. The investigation of 
Schafer, Olexa and Polk (1972) explicity con- 
trolled for the level of delinquency prior to the 
high school years, finding that most delin- 
quency, including that among non-college- 
bound students, occurred after the individuals 
entered high school (and thereupon became 
tracked). The research of Polk (1975), which 
traces the effect of high school experiences on 
later criminal behavior, both draws upon panel 


~~ data and specifically controls for prior levels of 


juvenile delinquency. Contrary to the findings 
observed by Wiatrowski et al., these investi- 
gations report apparent effects on deviant be- 
havior which follow as a consequence of the 
high school experience. While these studies 
might be faulted on other grounds, the time 
ordering is clear since the deviance occurs in 
time after the school behavior. 

More important, however, is the apparent 
misreading of literature which i in fact supports 
their conclusions. For example, a major con- 
clusion of Wiatrowski et al. (1982:158), is that 
the social organization of schools is more com- 
plex than implied by a simple curriculum 
dichotomy. Many of the works cited by Wia- 


trowski et al. as being concerned with cur-- 


riculum tracking are in fact about a wide range 


Delinquency 
Delinquency Delinquency’ (Frequency) 
at Time 1 at Time 2 at Time 4 

~ .20 —.16 —.12 
— 38 —.12 —.09 
—.17 —.19 —,13 
—,10 — 06 ~.09 
~ 13 — 06 — .06 
(~.20% (—.12) (—.10) 
— 07 —.10 — .09 
— 06 —.15 — 08 
—,23 —.32 —.21 
~.14 —.26 —.18 
— 1S —.16 —,15 
—.12 —.17 —.15 
(~.14) (—.21) (—.15) 


of schoo--related behavior (e.g., Polk and - 
Schafer, 1972), and one even comments that it 
is a mistake to focus on any single “*. . . given 
bit of school behavior—erades or truancy, for 
example—and show the’ connection between 
these and delinquency.” (Polk, 1975:320) In- 
stead, wider conceptions are proposed in these 
works which encompass the organizationally 
imbedded behavior of the school. While it may 
be argued, certainly, that these suggested con- 
ceptions are inadequate, it is not accurate to 
state thet such research focuses on a simple 
curriculum dichotomy. In fact, some of these 
investigations (e.g., Polk, 1975) avoid variables 
based. in the curriculum dichotomy such as 
presented by Wiatrowski et al., because the 
tracking procedures vary so much from school 
to school that both students and the school 
staff appear uncertain as to what designations 
like “college preparatory” mean. The more 
persuasive literature on tracking (e.g., Rosen- 


. baum, 1976; Hargreaves, 1967) tends to be 


based on observations in one school where it is 
possible to have common and standardized 
meanings for the tracking procedures and cur- 
riculum distinctions. As soon as the investiga- 
tion cuts across several schools, however, the 


. attempt to capture the intended meaning of the 


curriculum placement concept with a stan- 
dardized, self-report item may not be suc- 
cessful. If we can agree with Wiatrowski et al. 


- about the apparent limits of the curriculum 


placement variable, this does not imply agree- 
ment with their position that the social organi- 
zational features of the senior high school, in- 
cluding the way such schools are organized 
around the routines of academic success, are of 
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limited significance. Where a student is placed 
with respect to the "success flows” of the high 
school seems to exert a powerful influence on 
adolescent behavior sich as juvenile delin- 
quency, as even their data show. 

It is regrettable that these imperfections de- 


tract from the work of these writers. That there 


are strong relationships between schooling 
variables and delinquency has been firmly es- 
tablished. Much of the earlier literature which 
focuses on tracking has been concerned with 
the theoretical question of how social dif- 
ferentiation and stratification within the school 
is to be conceptualized. Whatever the prob- 
lems that are found in their work, Wiatrowski 
et al. appear to have made a substantial contri- 
bution to the general body of research on the 
impact of the school experience on delin- 
quency by calling into question earlier, and 
possibly overly simplistic, generalizations re- 
garding the unique importance of tracking. At 
the same time, their own data indicate that 
such aspects of school stratification as grades, 
attachment, self-esteem and tracking are inter- 
related, and that schooling experiences are sig- 
nificantly correlated with delinquency. It 
would be unfortunate if their findings: (a) were 
to deflect attention away from the study of the 
contribution that the organization of success 
experiences at the senior high school level 
might have on the shaping of adolescent be- 
havior in general, and juvénile delinquency 
specifically; and (b) were to be read as under- 
mining further attempts to analyze the institu- 
tional or social structural features of the high 
school as these organizational level phenom- 
ena may influence adolescent behavior. 
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RANK ORDER VERSUS RANK 
CATEGORY MEASURES OF 
CONTINUOUS VARIABLES* 


(Comment on Bollen and Barb, ASR, April 1981, and 
Henry, ASR, April 1982) 


Rosert M. O’Brien 
University of Oregon 


Two recent papers in ASR (Bollen and Barb, 
1981; Henry, 1982) examine the effects of 
categorization on the estimated correlation 
between two continuous underlying variables. 
Both of these papers make frequent references . 
to my own ASR paper (O’Brien, 1979b), but fail 
to draw a crucial distinction between their re- 
search and my own. This distinction is between 
rank order measures and rank category mea- 
sures of underlying continuous variables. In 
the case of rank order measures, a separate 
rank order score is assigned to each of the 
scores from the underlying distribution, while. ` 
for rank category measures a single category 
score may be used to represent several dif- 
ferent underlying scores that fall in a particular 
category. The rank category measurement _ 
procedure ‘‘suffers’’ from the problem of 
categorization error (using a single score to 
represent the values of different scores) as well 
as the fact that the assigned category scores do 
not reproduce exactly the underlying metric. 
Thus, contrary to Bollen and Barb (1981), 
O’Brien (1979b) does not consider “collapsed” 
or categorized variables, but instead deals ex- ` 
clusively with rank order measures of under- 
lying scores, e.g., if there are 10 underlying 
scores, they are represented (from lowest to 
highest value) by the rank order scores 1,2,3, 
.,10. (Note, that there is no “collapsing” or 
categorizing of underlying values.) It is for this 
reason that O’Brien (1979b)' does not examine 
the number of cases within each category and 
thus completely confounds the relationship. 
between the number of categories and the 
number of cases (Henry, 1982). This must 
occur by definition when rank order measure- 
ment is involved. If fifteen countries are 
ranked in terms of political stability from 1 to 
15, they will have only one case per rank. This 
also explains (in part) why the results of our 
simulations differ. For example, Bollen and 
Barb (1981:238) note that, “In contrast to 
O’Brien (1979), who found that the correlation 
of a collapsed variable with itself is a non- . 
monotonic function of the number of ` 
categories, we find the correlation between 
two different collapsed variables to be a 


* Direct all correspondence to: Robert M. 
O’Brien, Department of SOCIOlORY, University o: 
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monotonic function of the number of 
categories.” The variable was not collapsed or 
categorized and this result necessarily occurs 
with rank order measures (O’Brien, 1979a}. Į 
am certainly not the first to examine the use of 
rank order measures of underlying continuous 
variables (see, e.g., Stuart, 1954, 1955; Aitkin 
and Hume, 1966; Labovitz, 1970; Kendall, 
- 4973; O’Brien, . 1979a, 1979b, 1982a, 1982b). 
Bollen and Barb (1981) and Henry (1982), 
however, focus on a more commonly used 
measurement strategy in the social sciences: 
rank ‘category measurement of underlying 
continuous variables. Recently my own atten- 
tion has turned toward this separate problem 
(O’Brien, 198la, 1981b) and we are certainly 
not alone (see references in Bollen and Barb, 
1981; Henry, 1982). A major difference in our 
approaches, however, is that the coefficients 
which I report are validity coefficients, i.e., the 
correlation between the underlying continuous 
level scores and their rank category measures 


(1981a, 1981b) or their rank order measures. 


(1979a, 1979b, 1982a, 1982b), while Bollen and 
Barb (1981) and Henry (1982) examine the cor- 
relation between two variables which have 
been categorized in exactly the same manner. 
For this reason the original correlation be- 
tween the variables before they are categorized 
is important for their simulations while they are 
all 1.00 for mine. My coefficient indicates the 
- degree of categorization error in a single mea- 
sure. 

Which of these coefficients is the most useful 
depends in part upon the researcher’s ques- 


tions. For example, if one wants to examine’ 


the effects of coarse categorization on the cor- 
relation between a continuously measured 
variable and a categorized ‘measure ofa con- 
tinuous underlying variable (e.g., the salience 
or nonsalience of an issue coded with a single 
dummy variable), then the procedure used by 
O’Brien (19814, 1981b) would ‘provide the 
most helpful information. This is because there 
is categorization error in only one of the vari- 
ables. If one were dealing with the correlation 
between two categorized measures of continu- 
ous underlying variables, then the procedure 
used by Bollen and Rarb (1981) and Henry 
(1982) would provide the most useful informa- 


tion. Both situations are common in sociology. . 


The major practical question addressed by 
both Bollen and Barb (1981) and Henry (1982) 
is: How’ much distortion is caused by using 
coarsely categorized measures of underlying 
continuous variables? The results of their and 
my own simulations (O’Brien, 1981la, 1981b) 
using categorized variables are in substantial 
agreement. When the number of categories in- 
creases, the distortion decreases. This is not 
only the case for the normal distribution, but 


t 
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also for the uniform distribution and two types 


_of skewed distributions (two types of log nor- 


mal distributions). The degree of distortion, 
however, is much greater for the skewed dis- 
tributions than it is for either the uniform or 
normal distcibutions and is affected by the 
marginal distribution of cases in the categories 
and by the scoring system used to assign values 
to the categories (see also Hensler and Stipak, 
1979; Brockett, 1981). The solution suggested 
by each of us to the categorization problem is 
to measure the underlying variable less crudely 
by (at the minimum) providing more 
categories. (See O’Brien [1981b] for several 
examples- of multiple fegression/correlation 
analyses conducted with rank category mea- 
sures of continuous underlying variables when 
the measures have from two to seven 
categories.) 

Of course, we are not in complete agreement 
concerning the likely magnitude of this distor- 
tion. My impression is that Bollen and Barb 


` (1981) find me to be too pessimistic with re- 


gards to the use of ordinal data as interval and 
that Henry. (1982) finds me to be too optimistic. 
In fact, Henry (1982:299) has misclassified me 
a “proponent” of- the strategy which “. . 

assigns numbers arbitrarily to ordinal 
categories in the belief that little error is thus 
introduced into the analysis.” Instead, I be- 
lieve that- unless researchers are willing .to 
make some fairly strong assumptions about the 
nature of the underlying distribution of scores, 
they cannot confidently use crudely measured 
ordinal cata as interval. Their confidence can 
be greatly increased, however, by making their 
measures less crude. This involves the im- 
provement of measurement techniques and the 
application of those techniques which already 
exist. 
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COLLAPSING VARIABLES AND 
VALIDITY COEFFICIENTS* 


(Reply to O’Brien) 


KENNETH A. BOLLEN. 
Dartmouth College 


KENNEY H. BARB 
General Motors Research Laboratories 


Our differences with O’Brien are minor. How- 
ever, two points bear mentioning. First, 
O’Brien says that we have incorrectly charac- 
terized his work as -using ‘‘collapsed’’ or 
categorized variables. Here the difference may 
be more semantic than real. When O’Brien 
(1979) forms his ‘‘rank order” variables he is 
collapsing the distance between points on the 


* Address all correspondence to Kenneth A. Bol- 
len, Department of Sociology, Silsby Hall, 
_ Dartmouth College, Hanover, NH 03755. 
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underlying variable even though he. ends up l 
with the same number of. rank scores as the ` 
number of “true” values. For example, if the 
three underlying values are 10, 28, and 90, 
O’Brien would rank these as 1, 2, and 3. This 
rank scoring “‘collapses’’ the distances between _ 
10 and 28 and between 28 and 90 to a uniform 
distance of 1. Thus, O’Brien’s simulation de- 
sign does collapse distances between the un- 
derlying values. 

Second, O’Brien claims that his work differs 
from ours in that he, unlike us, examines “‘va- 
lidity coefficients” —the correlation between 
the continuous underlying variables and their 
rank measures. However, the example i in the 
second part of our note examines ‘‘validity 
coefficients” (Bollen and Barb, 1981:236—37). 
An important finding from our example was 
that even with low validity coefficients, the 
correlation between the categorized measures 
was very close to the correlation between the 
continuous ones. This example suggested that 
a low “validity coefficient” need not lead to 
large differences between correlations com- 
puted on the collapsed and the continuous 
measures. More work remains to be done! to 
determine why and under what conditions this 
occurs. But, it illustrates that examining only 
the validity coefficient will not tell us how dis- 
torted the correlation calculated between two 
collapsed variables is. 
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1 Two papers by Martin (1978, 1973), of which we 
were Unaware in our earlier research, examine the 


. distortion in correlations of categorized variables 


with different numbers of categories. In general he 
also-finds that the greater the number of categories 
the less the distortion, with more complex patterns 
occurring when the collapsed variables do not have 
the same number of categories. 


Contributors (Continued from p. iv) 
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tant Professor of Sociology and College of 
‘Medicine, University of Illinois. Her current 
research is on the organization of health care 
and on the social and cultural determinants of 
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E RICHARD D. ALBA (A Preliminary Ex- 
amination of Ethnic Identification Among 
Whites) is Associate Professor of Sociology 
and Director, Centér for Social and Demo- 
graphic Analysis, State University of New 
York, Albany. The present paper is part of a 
larger exploration of the twilight of ethnicity 
among American whites. MITCHELL B. 
CHAMLIN is a Ph.D. Candidate in the De- 
partment of Sociology, State University of 
New York, Albany, who is researching 
- macrosocial determinants of prophylactic and 
reactive social control. 


E WILLIAM G. ROY (The Unfolding of the 
Interlocking Directorate Structure of the 
United States), Assistant Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, University of California, Los Angeles; is 
currently conducting research on the rise of 
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corporate capitalism, the bureaucratization of 
the American state structure, and the relation 
of these two during the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. . 


E GLENN FIREBAUGH (Scale Economy or 
Scale Entropy? Country Size and Rate of Eco- 
nomic Growth, 1950-1977) is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, Vanderbilt University. He 
has initiated a study of the effects of interna- 
tional trade on growth. and inequality within, 


. nations. 


E S. PHILIP MORGAN (The Persistence of 


_ Extended Family Residence in Japan: Anach- 


ronism or Alternative Strategy?), Research 
Associate, Carolina Population Center, ‘Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, is con- 
ducting research on the determinants and con- 
sequences of delayed childbearing in the U.S., 
as well as a comparative analysis:of the timing 
of fertility in Japan and the U.S. KIYOSI 
HIROSIMA, Senior Research Officer, Insti- 
tute of Population Problems, Ministry of 
Health and Welfare, Tokyo, Japan, studies 
child-care arrangements, living arrangements, 
female labor force participation, and fertility in 
Japan. 
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A Journal of Research in Socialization & Social Structure 
(Maureen T. Hallinan, Editor) . 


(Quarterly—ISSN 0038-0407) 


Soctology of Edicao publishes papers on éducational processes 
and on human : ‘development. The research may focus on the 


. individual, institutions, and structural arrangements among in- ' 
stitutions bearing on education and human development. Papers . 


_ that deal with all stages of schooling, all stages of life cycle, and all 
. types of education from scholars in any discipline are invited. 


Recent issues have included studies on: | : 


e Cognitive Outcomes in Public and Private Schools—James S. Coleman, 
. Thomas Hoffer & Sally Kilgore 
© Racial Segregation Among Public and Private Schools—Karl E. Taeuber & 
- David R. James _ 
@ Voluntarism and. Governance i in Education—Laura H.-Salganik &-Nancy 
-~ . Karweit | ° ‘ 
@ Public and Catholic Schools: A Reanalysis of “Public and Private Schools”— 
Jay Noel | 
© Influences on Academic Achievement Across High and Low Income Countries: 
A Reanalysis of IEA Data—Stephen P. Heyneman & William A. Loxley 
® Trends in Educational and Occupational Aspirations of High School Males: 
Black-White Comparisons—Howard H. Garrison 
@ High School Seniors’ Occupational Plans and Values: Treni in Sex Di- 
aa 1976 Through 1980—A. Regula Herzog 


ASA Member: $12 Non-members, $21 (US)/$24 (foreign) 
Institutions, $28 (US)/$31 (foreign) Single Issues, $5 
S a z * 
American Sociological Association 
i 1722 N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Announcing a major. new 
aia dsl in economics 
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MALTHUS 


LIBRARY COLLECTION 


Pergamon Press is proud to announce the culmination of 'a nalor new project in its History of 
Economics series — the Malthus Library Collection. 

Published in conjunction with Its subsidiary, Microforms International Marketing Corporation 
(MIMC), thls Collection covers more than 2,000 monographs hald in the Malthus Library at Jesus 
College, Cambridge University. Pergamon is making available to scholars and IIbrarians around 
the world both microfiche and hard copy reproductions of these monographs. 


The Malthus Library Collection has four segments: 


The Malthus Library Catalogue 


Published for the first time, this full Hsting of the works now at Jesus College from Malthus’ 
private !Ibrary Is an invaluable aid to the scholarly anteceden:s to this great thinker's theories. 
The volume is Introduced by the world’s leading Malthus scholars. Avallable Spring 1999; $19.50. 


Microfiche editions 


Microfiche editions of all volumes in the Malthus Library may be ordered individually. In additlon, 
Ryozaburo Minami, the doyen of Malthus scholars, has recommended a selection of titles from 
the collection which may be ordered as a group. 


" „Books on demand 


Hardcover anä softcover reproductions of any book in the library, as weli as the group selected 
by Professor Minami, may also be ordered. 


Malthus’ References to the Essay an Population 


Over 100 monographs Malthus used to substantiate his principle of population, whether found in 
his library or not, are Included In this microfiche collection. The collection includes comprehen- 
sive bibllographical guides for each monograph, and will be micropublished in two segments, 
the first In early 1983. 


Pergamon has been filming the entire Malthus Library at Jesus College since the beginning of 
1982, but will give pany to those Items not yet filmed but requested by !Ibrarians and scholars. 








Orders and inquiries should be addressed to: 


@ PERGAMON PRESS INC. 


Maxwell ees Fairview Park, Elmsford, NY cel 
914/592-7700 
ATTN: DR. EDWARD GRAY 





CHARLES C THOMAS ¢ PUBLISHER 


New! THE GAMBLING SCENE: Why 
People Gamble by Tomas M. Martinez. 


Through objective observation, observer par- - 


ticipation, and in-depth interviews, the author 
enters the mind of the gambler and reveals the 
core of his/her existence. The book provides a 
comprehensive and critical review of theories 
of gambling, defines compulsive gambling 
from a- sociological viewpoint, identifies the 
stages Involved in becoming a compulsive 
gambler, and traces the steps necessary to 
convert a compulsive gambler. The author 
also explores the: relationship between the 
mass media and gambling and acdresses the 
interaction of epee and politics. Feb ‘83, 
about $24.50 — 


JUVENILE CRIMES AGAINST THE ELDERLY 
by Frank P. Morello. This text focuses on the 
extent of juvenile crime against the elderly; 
the history, methods, motivations and at- 
titudes of the youthful offender; tne impact of 
the juvenile justice system; and the vic- 
timology of older persons. Innovazive methods 
developed by the police to cont-ol the prob- 
lem also are examined. The use of police 
decoys, plainclothes investigators, anti-crime 
networks, computers, and investigative hyp- 
nosis receive especially detailed coverage. 
Case histories and verbatim interviews amplify 
the data reported. 82, $29.75. 


STRATEGIES FOR COMMUNITY CRIME 


PREVENTION: Collective Responses to. 


Crime in Urban America by Aaron Podolef- 
sky and Fredric DuBow. Drawing on exten- 
sive field work and survey data, the authors of 
this book examine the ways in which citizens 
try to control crime in their n2ighborhoods, 
from surveillance patrols and property protec- 
tion to recreation and employment programs 
for youth, neighborhood improvement, and 
improved communication between neighbors. 
The analyses of citizen participation patterns 
lead into the authors’ model of community 
crime prevention. 81, $29.75 





Order direct for fastest results © Write or call (217) 789-8980 © Books sent on approval 
' Postage paid on MasterCard, Visa & prepaid orders : 


2600 South First Street ¢ Springfield è Illinois © 62717 


New! THE POLITICAL SCIENCE OF. 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE edited by Stuart Nagel, 
Erika Fairchild and Anthony Champagne. 
This book applies a political science perspec- 
tive to criminal justice and criminology by 
focusing on the formation and implementation 
of policies defining legal and illegal behavior. 


Covered are political dynamics; Constitutional 


constraints and Supreme Court impacts; dis- 
cretionary decision-making by police, courts, 
and corrections personnel; administrative 
efficiency in criminal justice institutions; and 
evaluation of alternative policies affecting. 
criminal justice institutions, crime reduction 
incentives, and the allocation of monies. fan. 
83, about $29.75 


COUNTERCULTURE AND SOCIAL TRANS- 
FORMATION: Essays on Negativistic Themes 
in Sociological Theory edited by Seymour 
Leventman. The essays in this collection focus 
on a unique and turbulent period in American 
history, from 1964 to 1974, when many peo- 
ple chose lifestyles on the fringe of established 
social structures. The roles of religion and 
culture in rejecting fixed social patterns and in 
anticipating new norms, the extent to which 
counterculture mirrors rather than contradicts. 
established mores, and events and their im- 
plications for socia! change and sociological 
investigation are among the topics covered. 

82, $16.75 


EXPERIENCING THE LIFE CYCLE: A Social 
Psychology of Aging by David A. Karp and 
Willlam C. Yoels. The authors of this book 
focus on subjective, personal responses to ag- 
ing. They describe how historical factors, 
societal values, the importance of work 
careers, the structure of family life, and gender 
affect the aging individual's perception of self 
and the meaning and significance he/she gives 
to life. Social theories of aging, the social con- 
struction of aging, and the influence of social 
trends on concepts of aging also are examined. 
62, $14.75 
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new text for 
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p - SOCIOLOGY 
An Introduction 
J. Ross Eshleman 


Wayne State University | 


Barbara G. Cashion 


Georgetown University 


Cloth/c. 624 pages 
Now available for examination 


with Student Study Guide 

- by Joseph Yenerall 

(Duquesne University); 

Instructor’s Manual by David Alcorn 
(Angelo State University); and 

Test Bank (with 2000 ifems, also available 
on computer tape) prepared by the authors 
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This new introduction to sociology not 
only presents balanced and complete 
coverage of classic and contemporary 
research and theory; it also answers 
the needs of today’s students by in- 
cluding a wealth of examples from 

everyday life. Moreover, Eshleman and 
Cashion have included a unique 
chapter-ending feature, “Sociologists 
at Work,” which offers profiles of soci- 
ologists in careers outside academia. 
An extensive appendix geared directly 
to the student describes sources of 
informaticn for careers in sociology. 
Part-ending readings are a strong sup- 
plement tc textual description. 


Sociology: An Introduction is 
lavishly illustrated in four colors, with 
part-opening artwork commissioned 
for this book. 
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Hs The Intimate Environment __. 
Ni ew editions Exploring Marriage and the Family — 
. Third Edition. 
of a popular text Arines. skoinick 
. University of California, Berkeley 
and reader ON the new edition of this highly respected 
text again brings solid scholarship and a 


mal 7 iage and contemporary perspective to the discus 


sion of family relationships. In response to 
; user feedback, this revision includes new 
the family. e° coverage of divorce , family violence, single 
parenthood, and mate-spouse selection. 


Cloth/c. 448 pages/with Instructor’s Manual 
Now available for examination 


Family in Transition 

Fourth Edition 

edited by Arlene S. Skolnick 

and Jerome H. Skolnick 

University of California, Berkeley 
Thorough revision of this extremely suc- 
cessful reader draws articles from popu- 
lar sources as well as scholarly works to 
examine changes in the family over the 
last decade. More than 40% of the articles 
are new to this edition. 

Paper/624 pages/with Test Bank 

Now available for examination 


| r Law and Society 
Ne Ew p ersp ectives _ Sociological Perspectives on 
$ Criminal Law 
on the SOC iology James Inverarity 
. University of Minnesota 

of law. ee With contributions by Pat Lauderdale 
and Barry Feld 
Foreword by John Kaplan 
This new text analyzes recent studies of 
the origin of laws, legal procedure, and 
legal sanctions within the context of the 
seminal contributions of three theorists - 


Marx, Weber, and Durkheim. 


Cloth/352 pages 
Now available for examination 
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New additions to 
the Little, Brown 
Series on 
Gerontology... 


Also available in 
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BROWN AND COMPANY 
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Shades of Gray 

Old Age, American Values, and 
Federal Policies Since 1920 

W. Andrew Achenbaum 
cloth/232 pa 


Now available for examination 


Applied Research in Aging 
Jan D. Sinnott, Charles S. H 
Marilyn R. Block, Solomon G. 
Jacobson, and Stephen assis 
cloth/c. 224 pages 

Now available for examination | 


Counseling and Therapy 


with Older Adults 


Martha Storandt 
cloth/c. 124 pages 
Now available for examination 


Aging | 

The Ethnic Factor 
Donald E. Gelfand 
cloth/113 pages/1982 


Old People as People : 
Social and Cultural Influences 
on Aging and Old Age 
Jennie Keith ae: 
cloth/144 pages/1982 
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- Long-Term Care 


An Approach to Serving the 


_ Frail Elderly 


Theodore H. Koff 
cloth/160 pages/1982 


er ask us about our other titles 
in the field. 


The Anatomy of Racial Attitudes 
by Richard A. Apostle, Charles Y. Glock, 


Thomas Piazza, and Marijean Suelzle 


-~ Through extensive interviews, the authors examine how whites justify their 
preconceptions about blacks. Focusing on how they come to hold their 
prejudices, rather than just what they are, the authors show how much and 
how little American attitudes toward race have changed, and whether 
cultural, environmental, genetic, or economic factors are used to explain 
preconceptions about blacks. $97.50 


The Higher Education System 
Academic Organization in Cross-National Perspective 
by Burton R. Clark 


How can we compare national systems of higher education, since their 
organization varies from country to country? Clark identi fies the basic eje- 
‘ments common to all such systems, and proceeds to thematic comparisons 
among a number of countries. The result is a far-ranging inquiry that uncovers 
the structures and processes underlying academic organization. $24.95 


Who Gets What from Government 
by Benjamin |. Page 


“Must reading for anyone interested in why, despite the growth of govern- 
‘ment, Our country has so much economic inequality. . .scholarly, yet readable 
and provocative.’ —Irv Garfinkel “Readers from every part of the political 
spectrum will learn more about the issue of economic inequality even when 
they disagree with Page’s position.’ —Joseph J. Minarik $15.95 


New in paperback— 


The Survival of a Counterculture 
Ideological Work and Everyday Life sn 
Rural Communards 

by Bennett M. Berger 


“An unaffected and uncommonly sensible meditation on the relationship 
between convictions and ‘recalcitrant circumstances’ in modern American 
life... .he maintains a rigorous perspective on his subjects, consistently and 
precisely showing how their behavior reflects upon and springs from the 
mainstream culture surrounding them.” —Los Angeles Times $8.95 
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U/S: A Statistical 
_ Portrait of the American People 

Edited by Andrew Hacker 
ee with the assistance of Lorrie Millman 


UIS presents a provocative and comprehensive profile of the American: 
people: what kind of individuals wa are, the ways we lead our lives, our 
Similarities and differences. In .this: authoritative yet entertaining study, 
social scientist Andrew Hacker sets forth the facts of American life through 
text and statistics compiled from the unpublished 1980 census and 
other government sources. Concise topical chapters trans- 
late the facts into an accessible picture of our nation, revealing 
the currents and undercurrents in our fluid society. 
“The most complete analysis of selected data from the 1980 
- census as well as from other sources. : Recommended’ 
—Library Joumal. : 
“Thoroughly fascinating. ... Highly recom- 
mended” —Bookist. 
0-14-006579-2 384 pp. $7.95 
Also available In Viking 
hardcover at $25.00 

























The Ultimate Guide 
tothe Largest $ Source of Information on Earth 


E INFORMATION 


INFORMATION U.S.A. U. 5. A. 
Matthew Lesko ioe sa ar isalettatnr BRAT S SAME TERE T Te nt? l 









world’s largest source of free information provides direct 
access to the vast informational resources of the U.S. govern- wi 
ment. Thoroughly researched and compiled by Matthew Lesko, rege aT 
author of Getting Yours: The Guide to Government Money, infor- BB Fenaaa Sw eds 
mation U.S.A. pinpoints the sources of information within every 
department, agency, and bureau of the federal government and 
lists thousands of current names, addresses, and phone num- 
bers. Arranged by subject categories from agriculture and inter- 
national relations to transportation and the arts, this copious 
reference also indexes government publications and other 
_ services to provide valuable advice on the art of obtaining 
information from bureaucrats. ` 
0-14-046564-2 1024 pp. $19.95 
Also available in Viking hardcover at $52.00 


Penguin Books 
College Department, 40 West 23rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10010 ` 
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New Titles in Sociology 


A Volume in the STUDIES IN 
SOCIAL DISCONTINUITY 
Series. 


ECONOMIC 
SOCIOLOGY 


‘ARTHUR L. STINCHCOMBE 


This text explores the basic concepts 
used to describe modes of production 
and provides-a basis for macroanalysis 


. of the economics of social structures. 


1983, 288 pp., $29.50 

. ISBN: ee eines (clothbound) 
1983, 288 pp., $12 

ISBN: Eaa) (paperbound) 


To obtain an examination copy of 
ECONOMIC SOCIOLOGY for class 
_ use, address your request, Attention: 


Sales Department, and give the title 
and estimated enrollment of your 
_ course. 


THE PSYCHOPATH | 
AND MILIEU — 
THERAPY 


A Longitudinal Study 
WILLIAM McCORD 


While surveying the diagnosis, etiol- 
ogy, and treatment of psychopathic 
personalities, the author examines a 
twenty-five-year study of children who 
received “milieu therapy.” 


1982, 320 pp., $29.50 
ISBN: 0-12-482180-4 


“a” 





Two Volumes in the 
QUANTITATIVE STUDIES IN 
SOCIAL RELATIONS Series... 


ASCRIPTION AND 
LABOR MARKETS | 


Race and Sex Differences 
in Earnings 

TOBY L. PARCEL and 
CHARLES W. MUELLER 


By assessing such factors as area, in- 
dustry, occupation, and work author- 
ity, this volume examines race and sex 
differences in earnings. 


1983, c. 408 pp., price to be announced 
ISBN: 0-12-545020-6 


ADOLESCENT 
SOCIALIZATION IN 
CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


Planning for Social Change 
IRVING TALLMAN, 
RAMONA MAROTZ-BADEN, 
and PABLO PINDAS 


The authors present research on indi- 
vidual and -social development in a - 
changing society and explore how one 
generation prepares the next to adjust 
to social change. 


1983, c. 272 pp., price to be announced 
ISBN: 0-12-683180-7 





Also of interest... 


PATRIARCHY AND 
FERTILITY 


The Evolution of Natality in | 
Japan and Sweden, 1880-1960 
CARL MOSK 


1983, c. 280 pp., price to be announced 
ISBN: 0-12-508480-3 


CHILDREN’S 
UNDERSTANDING 
OF TELEVISION 


Research on Attention and 
Comprehension | 

Edited by JENNINGS BRYANT 
and DANIEL R. ANDERSON 


1983, 384 pp., 829.50 
ISBN: 0-12-138160-9 - 


-AGING AND MILIEU 


Environmental Perspectives ` 
on Growing Old 

` Edited by GRAHAM D. ROWLES 
- and RUSSELL J. OHTA 


1982, 272 pp., $24.00 
ISBN: 0-12-599950-x 


SEXUALITY IN THE 
LATER YEARS. - 


Roles and Behavior 
Edited by RUTH B. WEG 
With a foreword b l 
ROBERT N. BUTLER 


1983, 320 pp., $29.50 
ISBN: 0-12-741320-0 


from Academic Press 


GENDER AND 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
Edited by IHSAN AL-ISSA 

1982, 384 pp., $32.50 ; 
ISBN: 0-12-050350-6 


ORGANIZATIONAL 
EFFECTIVENESS 


A Comparison of Multiple Models 
Edited by KIM S. CAMERON 

and DAVID A. WHETTEN 

1982, 304 pp., $29.50 

ISBN: 0-12-157180-7 


DEVIANT BEHAVIOR 


IN DEFENSE 
OF SELF 


HOWARD B. KAPLAN 
1980, 272 pp., $28.30 — 
ISBN: 0-12-396850-x 


Send payment with order and save postage 
and handling. Prices cre in U.S. dollars and 
are subject to change without notice. l 


ACADEMIC PRESS, INC. 
A Subsidiary of 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers 

New York « London oe a Sydney 


i San Fra 
111 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y., N.Y. 10003 


THE HOUSE OF HARPER 





SHARE - OUR - TRADITIONS 


“Iam mighty glad you are with Harper. I have noticed that good people... 


go there to stay.” — 


THE TRADITION.BEGINS 


Their ambition was to place books of outstanding 


quality in the hands of every literate American. 
They would sign the best: authors, use the most 
modern equipment, price for maximum distribu- 


tion, promote aggressively, and treat their em-.- 


ployees with respect and courtesy. With these 
goals, J&J Harper, Printers, hung out their sign in 
1817—the year James Monroe was inaugurated. 
James Harper was 21; his brother John, 19. 


| Immediately, the brothers 


| a ae | began to publish textbooks. 
——— One of the first was Murray's 


GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
, GUAGE, a bestseller for 50 years. 


By the 1830s, they were the largest book printers | 


in the U.S. The two other Harper brothers joined 
them as partners and, in 1833, the firms name 
was Changed to Harper & Brothers. 





e oa f 
DER NS: 

mess oy yeas r 

AUN B Their commitment to the reading 
erea public, editorial integrity; and sales 
Ww aggressiveness soon earned Harper & 
Brothers the reputation of “doing more than any 
single university to raise the intellectual level of 


eh a u anaman 


the nation: And, as they had hoped, these com- 


mitments attracted the best authors and editors 
to the House. 


Continuing their concern for publishing books of 
outstanding quality, the brothers pioneered the 
procedure of using university professors to advise 


them on manuscripts. In 1835, the House signed, 


Continuing our commitment to the encouragement of new authors, 
we are making available at no.cost limited supplies of our “Guide to Prepar- ` 
ing the Manuscript” and “Guide to Developing the Manuscript Prospectus? 
To request a copy, write today to Suite 5D-P, College Division, Harper & 


Row, 10 East 53d Street, New York, NY 10022. 





— Mark Twain writing to William Dean Howells . 


Professor Anthon of Columbia University for a ` 


textbook series. Innovative use of textual notes 
and explanations made the books immediately 
popular, and Anthon provided Harper with a 
manuscript a year for the next 35 years. Most 


‘impressively, Charles Hasweli's ENGINEERS’ 


AND MECHANICS’ POCKET-BOOK, first 
published in 1844, endured through 73 editions. 


THE TRADITION CONTINUES - 
In 1919, the company established a separate Col- 


lege Division and in 1962, through a merger with 


another major educational publisher, became 
Harper & Row. 


fj ment to excellence, its long-term 
sy” associations with authors, the integrity 
of its people, and its outstanding and continuing 
growth. : 


Today, the House's tradition of 
excellence in manuscript selection 
and development is carried on by 
42 sponsoring editors, development editors, proj- 
ect editors, market researchers, book designers, 
and production managers. The legacy of out- 
standing sales effectiveness is maintained by a 
staff of 82 representatives, marketing managers, 
advertising and promotion copywriters, and man- 


Harper & Row is proud of its commit- 


1 


agers of special markets, marketing services, and _ 


customer service. Including the Publisher, other 
managers and supervisors, and the support staff, 
the College Division family is now 216 people 


strong. ri 
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MAX WEBER 


on Capitalism, Bureaucracy and 
Religion 

A Selection of Texts 

Stanislav Andreski, Ed. 


For this important new text, selections from Weber's 
major works have been carefully edited and substan- 
tially retranslated to form a coherent and integrated 
whole. Weber has never before been presented in 
such a lucid and readable form. 


Cloth-$22.95 Paper-$7.95 . 192pp. 1983 


DOCUMENTS OF LIFE: An Introduction to the Problems and Literature of a 
Humanistic Method 
Ken Plummer 


A op ea review of the collection and use of oral histories, life histories, letters, diaries, and 
other “human documents” as a distinctive social research method. 


Cloth-$28.50 Paper-$12.50 208pp. 1983 
Contemporary Social Research Series: No. 7 


AESTHETICS AND THE SOCIOLOGY OF ART 
Janet Wolff 


Sociologically informed and clearly written, this =e is an ininig analysis of the traditional debates 
and modern controversies surrounding the study of art and aesthetics. 


Cloth-$22.50 Paper-$8.95 128pp. 1983 
Controversies in Sociology: No. 14 . 


DANGEROUSNESS: Problems of Assessment and Prediction 
John W. Hinton, Ed. 


Distinguished contributors present a broad range of opinion and research regarding the assessment, treat- 
ment, prediction, and prevention of violent criminal behavior. 


Cloth-$27.50 176pp. 1983 


MARRIED TO THE JOB: Wives’ Incorporation i in Men’s Work 
Janet Finch ' 


Dr. Finch presents both a study of the ways women’s lives are affected by their husbands’ work and 
a survey of women’s subordination within marriage. 


‘Cloth-$18.95 170pp. 1983 


FEMALE AND MALE IN WEST AFRICA 
Christine Oppong, Ed. 


Twenty five up-to-date essays documenting ke contrasting B of women and men in the various cultures 
of six West African Countries. : 


Cloth-$35.00 Paper-$12.50 280pp. 1983 





20% academic discount on prepaid orders (check, MC/VISA) 


Allen & Unwin Inc. 


International Publishers 


9 Winchester Terrace 
Winchester, Massachusetts 01890 ‘i 
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The Logic and Limits of Trust 


Bernard Barber 

Barber focuses on how trust and distrust furiction in the settings of faii politics, 
business, foundations, and the professions. “A most penetrating analysis... This thoughtful book 
is to be recommended to social scientists of all stripes. “—Neil J. Smelser, “The central concepts in this work 
will become part of the general lexicon of the social sciences."—Jeffrey Alexander 203 pages 

Cloth $27.50, paper $9.95 


American Evangelicalism 
Conservative Religion and the Quandary of Modernity 


James Davison Hunter 

Almost one in four adult Americans is an Evangelical. Hunter explains how this group, 
believing as it does in the Bible as the literal word of God, manages to survive by 
accommodating itself to the pressures of modernity. “One of the best scholarly books yet on 
Evangelicalism. "—Martin E. Marty. “lt combines sober sociological analysis with a sense of larger issues 
and an empathetic understanding of it's subjects.” —Peter L. Berger. A main selection of the 
Religion Book Club. 208 pages Cloth $27.50, paper $9.95 


Bonds of Mutual Trust The Cultural Systems of Rotating Credit Associations 
among Urban Mexicans and Chicanos 

Carlos G. Vélez-Ibanez.  - So oy 

With a Foreword by Eric R. Wolf 

This is the first full-length treatment of the Rotating Credit Associations (RCAs) to 
which Mexican and Chicano members contribute regular sums, each receiving the money 
in turn. The RCAs are a response to social and economic oppression, a way to accumulate 

’ capital and to achieve self-esteem. “The picture painted is that of people active and innovative in the 
pursuit of their ends, comporting themselves with dignity "—from the Foreword 185 pages $22.50 


Two volumes in the Crime, Law, and Deviance. Series | 


Honor and the American Dream 


Ruth Horowitz 

Horowitz studies a Chicano community in Chicago where gangs of youths fight and kill 
each other for personal and family honor, yet where there also exists a strong belief in the 
virtues of hard work, education, and family ties. She shows how the code that dictates 
behavior can vary with the setting and situation. “This book will become an important part of the 
literature of youth, gangs, ethnicity, and gender,” ‘James Short 314 pages Cloth $32.50, 

paper $12.95 


Morals Legislation without Morality The Case of Nevada 
John F. Galliher and John R. Cross 


Nevada has seemingly conflicting ideas about morality, according to its statutes. On the 
one hand, there is legalized gambling, quick marriage and divorce and legal prostitution in 
most counties; on the other, there are the toughest marijuana laws in the country, pro- 
hibition of a state lottery, and the banning of prostitution in Las Vegas. Galliher and Cross 
explain the contradiction as a matter of economics rather than morality: nothing is 
allowed that harms the state's gambling revenue. 162 pages $15.00 


RUTGERS 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Box A, 30 College Avenue, New Brunswick NJ 08903 
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Intimate Strangers 


Men and Women Together 
Lillian B. Rubin m 
“Dr. Rubin has combined her clinical experience with her research skills to achieve. 
penetrating insights into the—usually female—need for union and the—usually 
male—need for separation which often turns husbands and wives into ‘intimate 
strangers.’ Like her other books, this one is an exceptionally good read.” 

| ~Jessie Bernard, author of The Female World 


‘Intimate Strangers is an extraordinarily moving book, beautifully written. It is also 
keen and incisive, filled with striking insights and resting on sophisticated theory. ` 
It balances an appreciation of the role of early childhood experiences in shaping the 
ways in which men and women relate to each other witn an understanding of the 
way in which social and economic constraints affect the organization of work, 
family life, and sex roles.” —Michael B. Katz, University of Pennsylvania 


“Intimate Strangers offers a searching and sensitive examination of the nature of 
intimacy. It is a major contribution to our understanding of how the capacity for 
close affectional bonds develops—or fails to develop—and of how social and family 
structures shape this capacity. It analyzes different forms and degrees of the vital | 
and elusive quality of ‘closeness’ between two people. In particular, the book 
reveals how and why men and women often find themselves so far apart in their 
intimate. moments.” —Arlene and Jerome Skolnick, authors of Family in Transition 
and Intimacy, Family, and Society 


i 


At your favorite bookstore. 


Harper & Row M 
10 East 53d Street 9 New York, New York 10022 
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“An admirable book, indeed a landmark, and one which cannot be 
recommended too highly.”—Booklist 


SMUT . 
Erotic Reality/Obscene Ideology 
Murray S. Davis 


“What is responsible for the slight shift in cognition that 
transforms sex into smut?” This is the question that Davis 
explores in Smut—an innovative and candid study of the world’s 
most appealing and repelling topic. Drawing on a wide variety of 
resources—from St. Augustine to Screw magazine—Davis moves 
beyond Freudian concepts to explain a Geen anxiety, 
and prohibition in relation to prevailing ideologies and broad 
historical cycles. > 
Cloth $20.00. 328 pages 
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“An important social history of the creation of an American subculture. 
Highly recommended.”—Library Journal 





SEXUAL POLITICS, SEXUAL COMMUNITIES 
The Making of a Homoserúal Minority in the niten States, 1940-1970 
John D’Emilio 


In this book—the first full-length history of the homosexual emancipation movement in the 
- United States—D’Emilio tells the dramatic story of the efforts of gay men and lesbians to | 
` achieve equality. Building on extensive archival research and on interviews with dozens of early | 
gay and lesbian rights activists, the author creates a vivid picture of gay life and gay oppression 
in the years from 1940 to 1970. . 

Cloth $20.00 272 pages 





“An exceptionally clear and accurate summary of what we know about the 
drug and its effect on people and on crime rates, and a balanced account of our 
efforts to treat addicts and curb trafficking.” —James Q. Wilson, The New Republic 





THE HARDEST DRUG 
Heroin and Public Policy 
John Kaplan 


Kaplan’s detailed exploration of S E to the present U.S. poly of heroin prohibition 
demonstrates that there are no easy solutions to the heroin prob He considers the narrow 
range of policy changes that would be effective in the U.S. and recommends a series of legal 
reforms. __ 
Studies in Crime and Justice series 

Cloth $20.00 264 pages 
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_ EDITED BY CONTENTS ‘ 

GENE F. SUMMERS ARNE SELVIK  , A Sociological Approach 
Departmcet of Rural Sociology Inatiticte of Incsestrial Economica Howard N y 
Link erdiy of Y hrormin-A lodion Bergen, Surrey 

The future ts certain to include large-scale saa chee Sebi Paih tunis 
energy resource development projects. . . . 

, The issued intrinsic to these developmen:s sup- Demographie Effects 
port the Increasing attention given to sodal, and Steve H. Murdock, Rita R. Mami: and 
ESS as well as economic and environmental, F. Larry Leistritz 
pact ERUR l 
udirial analyses of the impacts of energy Induced Multiplier Effects - 
agp developments are essential. ~ F. Larry Leistritz, D.D. Detomas, 
A ngs efforts are underway, but time frames of James Moore, and Steve Murdock 
two or three years are insufficient to trace long. $ 
term effects. Longitudinal analyses must receive DEME an Bese 
tunthecen ‘Econorr opment : 
; - Ron Shaffer, David Fischer, a 

As a partial substitute and: complementary Clen C. Pul 

strategy, comparative analyses are essential tò as- S aii 
~ certain the effects of specific factors in a complex Local Labor Market Dynamics 

process... © ' . Kjell Stenstadvold 

To further social science research efforts in 
this area, the Institute of Industrial Economics Local Production Networks ' n 
in Bergen in August of 1981 sponsored an inter- _ Eirik Vatne - 

donal conf ok | 
atrial Sn eke Oe en Public Sector Fiscal Impacts 
Bearers from the U.S., Canada, the U.K., Dan D. Detomasi 

Norway, representing the disciplines of eco- Energ onary 

nomics, sociology, and geography, were asked to O lane Communities: pinan 
contribute papers on a range of Issues focusing Ame Selvik 
on the needs for comparative research. . 

The papers are compiled in this confetenece . - Community As A Social Collective 
report. , John W: Gartrell 
925 pp.. $12.50. ak: MJM Publishing Company 

?,PP $ papers P.O. Box 4361 © 608-767-3793 
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Madison, WI 53711 


A dak Perspective on a Man Who Changed the World 


y THE PORTABLE 


_ Selected, translated In part, and Te an Gii by. 


` Eugene Kamenka 


„One Aħundred years 

after his death, half 
the world’s population is governed in the 
name of Karl Marx. Now, Eugene Kamen- 
ka reveals the essential Marx througha 
carefully chosen selection of major works 
spanning his career—including The Com- 
munist Manifesto and ‘On the Jewish 
Question” complete, and substantial ex- 
tracts from The German Ideology, Grun- 
drisse, and Capita/—hls letters, and the 


A Penguin Books © 


~ reminiscences of those who knew eles 


personally. This Invaluable, reasonably 


. priced volumne brings Marx’s long-unaval- 


able early writings into sharp focus, and 


-features Kamenka’'s thoughtful introduc- 


tion and notes to Marx and his works, a de- 
talled chronology, a bibliography, anda 
guide to Marxist terminology. in the Viking 


Portable Library series. . 
0-14-015096-X * 720pp. $6.95 


Also available in Viking hardcover at $18.75 


College Department, 40 West 23rd Street, New York, N y. 10010 





RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM RECONSIDERED 

Essays in Psychological Anintopology. 
FRANCIS L.K. HSU 
Hsu illuminates numerous issues, from adolescent turbulence to cultural dane : 
He deals especially with the negative aspects of the American ideal of rugged 
individualism, which he believes may be the key to this country’s major 
proven ailerpereonal violence. 544 pages. $34.50 cloth, $14.95 paper 


SOCIAL WELFARE OR SOCIAL CONTROL; 
Some Historical Reflections on 

“Regulating the Poor” 

WALTER I. TRATTNER, EDITOR 

In the first historical critique of Regulating the Poor, several sakeo scholars - 


express serious doubts about the social control thesis. Piven and Cloward offer a 
spirited rebuttal. 168 pages. $14.95 cloth, $7.95 paper 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE PRESS 
‘Knoxville 37996-0325 


Sociological Theory 
(Randall Collins, Editor) 


This annua! volume, sponsored by the American Sociological Association, 
deals with theoretical innovation and continuity, including overviews and critic- 
-al assessments of various theoretical perspectives, history of teory: 
metatheory,. theory formalization, and theoretical debates. 


The first volume Includes: “The Evolution of Coercion in History,” by Joan Lind... "The Con- 
gruence of Weber and Keynes,” by Norbert. Wiley...“Pareto’s Theory of Social and Economic 
Cycles: A Formal Model and Simulation,” by Charles Powers & Robert Hanneman...“The Soclolo- 
gy of Emotions and the History of Social Differentiation,” by Michael Hammond...“Theories of 
Nonverbal Behavior: A Critical Review of Prexemics Research,” by Dair Gillespie & Ann Leffler- -' 
.. "Network Analysis: Some Basic Principles,” by Barry Wellman...and a new series of Theory 
News: Reports on Recent Intellectual Events, including “The Myth of the Kuhnian Revolution In . 
_ the Sociology of Sclence”; “Upheavals in Biological Theory Undermine eae and “Mul- 
lins' Theory Groups Revisited”. A 


Volume 1983 will appear in February 1983. 


Order from: JOSSEY-BASS, INC., 433 California Street, San Francisco, CA 94104 
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_ SCOPE AND MISSION: The American Sociological Review publishes work of interest to the discipline in 
general, new theoretical developments, results of research that advance our understanding of the most 
.. fundamental social processes, and important methodological innovations. Like other publications of the 
“Association, emphasis is ‘given to exceptional quality. Unlike the more specialized journals of the Associa- 


_ tion, the American Sociological Review’ s primary focus is on whatever has the most general bearing on the 


snow OEE © of society. 
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MOBILITY IN PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONAL-INTERNAL 
LABOR MARKETS: STRATIFICATION, SEGMENTATION — 
AND VACANCY CHAINS* 


D. RANDALL SMITH 
Rutgers University 


The partitioning of the national labor market along a number of dimensions has 
recently been a topic of considerable interest. Less attention has been directed to the 
segmentation that occurs ‘within submarkets or ecoromic ‘sectors. Yet the same 
forces that create sectors at the national level also segment internal labor markets 

. bounded by occupations. The analysis of 1,741 job vacancy chains involving inter- 
collegiate football and basketball coachés demonstraies that a core-periphery seg- 
mentation occurs within these occupational-internal labor markets. Jobs within the 
core of the market are more stable and individuals have greater chances for mobility. 
These results suggest that disaggregating the national labor market solely on the 
basis of occupation or economic variables is insufficient. 


ł 


The renewed interest in labor market struc- 
ture as a cause of wages and mobility has 
led to a focus primarily upon the segmentation 
that exists at the national level. Recognizing 
' that a uniform national labor market does not 
exist, many authors have offered typologies of 
market segments. Thus the concepts of 
primary-secondary labor markets (Piore, 
1975), core and peripheral firms (Averitt, 
1968), and internal-external labor markets 
(Doeringer and Piore, 1971) have been found 
useful in accounting for the differences ob- 
served in worker income (e.g., Stolzenberg, 
1975; Kalleberg et al., 1981) and mobility over 
the course of.a career (e:g., Spilerman, 1977). 
All of these assume that the ‘dynamics of 
markets are more uniform within sectors than 
between sectors. 

In the present paper, we argue that even 
within certain labor market segments there is 
further segmentation. Following the calls for 
studies of specific markets disaggregated from 
the national market (e.g., Althauser and Kalle- 
berg, 1981), we take as a test case one form of 
_ “specific market,” an occupational-internal 

labor market. We then test the applicability of 
segmentation theories to this more specific 
market. These theories lead us to expect occu- 
pational specialization (skill specificity) to 
- segment the ‘market on the basis of require- 

ments for a given position, producing barriers 


* Direct all correspondence to: D. Randall Smith, 


Department of Sociology, Rutgers University, New. 


Brunswick, NJ 08903. 
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to mobility between specialties. Within the- 
segments defined by specialty, the impact of 
firm-level economic factors should produce a 
core-periphery segmentation with dispropor- 
tionate shares of the market controlled by the 
core firms and relatively little mobility between 
the center/primary positions of the market and 
the periphéral/secondary positions: The 
structure usually attributed to the national 
labor market should be reproduced within this 
particular form of market segment. 


LABOR MARKET AND 
ECONOMIC SEGMENTATION 


Underlying all models of segmentation is the 
recognition that certain factors prevent a uni- 
form national labor market. The requirements 
for some jobs lead to a segmentation on the 
basis of skill specificity (Doeringer and Piore, 
1971; Stalzenberg, 1975) so that not all ‘individ- 
uals are able to compete for vacant positions. 
Positions are ‚more stable in some economic 
sectors, thus/producing differential tenures of 
employment. Opportunities for advancement 
differ depending upon one’s occupation or em- 
ployer, arid thus not all workers have equal 


ACCESS ee wages, better working condi- 


tions or! higher status positions. Finally, the 
sphere¢ of employment—firms or indus- 
er on important features such as 






8: Wallace and Kalleberg, 1981). 
zogies of labor market segments or eco- 


‘nomjc sectors attempt to incorporate. the dif- 


market theory divides the national market into 
primary and secondary segments with the 
"gbod” jobs placed in the primary market and 
barriers inhibiting mobility between segments. 
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makor impacts of these factors. Dual labor 
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Further differentiation of the primary segment 
has been suggested, either through an upper- 


tier and lower-tier dichotomy (Piore, 1975) or ` 


through internal labor markets with job- 
specific skills and progressive movement along 
job ladders (Doeringer and Piore, 1971). Alter- 
natively, dual economy theory suggests a par- 
titioning according to the characteristics of 
employing firms or industries (Averitt, 1968; 
Galbraith, 1973; O’Connor, 1973). Both ap- 
proaches have guided empirical studies of out- 
comes in national labor markets (e.g., Oster- 
man, 1975; Beck et al., 1978). 

These conceptualizations of market seg- 
ments have increasingly come under attack. 
Some argue that the appropriate unit of 
analysis is ill defined (Baron and Bielby, 1980). 
Others note that theories of dual labor markets 
and the dual economy are poorly specified 
(Wallace and Kalleberg, 1981; Hodson and 
Kaufman, 1982). Althauser and Kalleberg 
(1981) point to inconsistent interpretations of 
the theoretical concepts as problematic. 
Zucker and Rosenstein (1981) have shown that 
differing definitions of core and peripheral in- 
dustries produce inconsistent results and little 
evidence of differential determination of in- 
come across sectors. 

Despite the diversity of theoretical 
paradigms used in segmentation research, two 
underlying assumptions may be identified as 
suspect. The first is that defined economic 
sectors or market segments are internally ho- 
mogeneous (Baron and Bielby, 1980; Althauser 
and Kalleberg, 1981; Hodson and Kaufman, 
1982). It is questionable whether human capital 
variables operate similarly across organi- 
zations in a given sector (Baron and Bielby, 
1980), as it is that all occupations or jobs as- 
signed to a labor market or economic sector 
face the same market structure. The second 
problematic assumption is that market seg- 
ments and economic sectors coincide (Alt- 
hauser and Kalleberg, 1981). There is a grow- 


ing recognition that a near perfect corre- - 


spondence of primary jobs, internal labor 
markets, and core firms or industries is not. to 
be expected. 

The general issue. is the N of the 
various dimensions producing segmentation. 
For national labor markets, the internal 
homogeneity of defined market segments or 
economic sectors cannot be assumed precisely 
because markets and sectors do not align per- 
fectly. The forces that produce segmentation 
are nested within one another with order de- 
termined only by which factor is given} pri- 
macy. Thus assigning individuals to core\and 
peripheral economic sectors fails to consider 
the impact of labor market structure within 
sectors. Similarly, assigning workers to \a 
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market segment on the basis of occupation fails 
to consider the segmentation produced by the ~ 
economic factors associated with the firm or - 
industry. In short, those variables identified as 
producing a nationally segmented labor market ~- 
(e.g. skill specificity, job stability, differential 
advancement, and.economic considerations) 
can be expected to further partition any na- 
tionally defined labor market segment or eco- 


nomic sector. 


THE STRUCTURE OF OCCUPATIONAL- 
INTERNAL LABOR MARKETS. 


The impact of the dimensions of segmentation 
within submarkets may be seen through an 
analysis of occupational-internal labor markets 
(OILMs). The concept of an OILM comes 
from a typology of labor markets offered by 
Althauser and Kalleberg (1981). They empha- 
size hierarchical job ladders such as “‘mobility ` ` 
clusters” (Doeringer and Piore, 1971) or 
“career lines” (Spilerman, 1977) as a distinc- 
tive feature of ILMs. The location of control 
over the entry into and movement within an 
ILM then differentiates OILMs from firm- 
internal labor markets (FILMs). This leads 
them to adopt the following redefinition of 
internal labor markets: 


The concept of an ILM should include any 
cluster of jobs, regardless of occupational 
titles or employing organizations, that have 
three basic structural features: (a) a job lad- 
der, with, (b) entry only at the bottom and (c) 
movement up this ladder, which is associ- 
ated with a progressive development of. 
knowledge and skill. Both FILMs and 
OILMs share these features, but they oper- 
ate in distinctive ways that reflect their fun- 
damental difference: That FILMs are con- 


trolled by employers, whereas OILMs are ~~ 


strongly influenced by the people who hold 
jobs in the occupation. (1981:130)! 


This redefinition of internal. labor markets 
with its specification of OILMs is important for 
two reasons. First, it directs attention to job 
mobility across organizations but still within 
the confines of an ILM. The concept of an 
OILM recognizes that career lines in profes- 
sional occupations may be contained within an 
ILM that crosses organizations, and the indi- 
vidual (or other individuals in the OILM) has a 
greater say about when mobility occurs and the 
nature of movement under these circum- 
stances. With fewer rules and regulations gov- 
erning movement of individuals within OILMs, 
careers and job ladders are less determined 


' See Althauser and Kalleberg (1981) for the com-' 
plete typology. 
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and defined; to the extent that common career 
patterns exist for members of professional 


OILMs, they represent a distinct form of. 


market structure. 


Second, the problem of the relation between - 


economic sectors and labor markets is again 


raised. The differentiation of ILMs by firm and’ 
occupation has consequences for both the 7 


structure of such markets. and the way eco- 
nomic factors impact upon this structure. The 
fact that FILMs are contained within the firm 
means that for these forms of markets, market 

segments and economic sectors do overlap 
perfectly. However, as QILMs span firms, and 
perhaps industries, the distinction between 
markets and economic sectors remains. It is 
this facet of OILMs that leads-to their seg- 
mentation: The entire OILM can be expected 
to be partitioned into core and peripheral seg- 
ments by firm- or industry-level variables (see 
Kalleberg et al., 1981; Wallace and Kalleberg, 
1981). 

Skill specialization has also been used to de- 
fine labor markets (Stinchcombe, 1979), but 
such specialization does not stop at the level of 
the occupation. Within (at least) professions, 
differentiation exists in the form of specialties 
and prestige rankings of these specialties. The 
requirements of a given specialty ensure that 
-not all members of a given occupation will be 
able to compete for a vacant position. For 
example, a legal firm hiring a corporate lawyer 
will not draw from the entire field of lawyers 
but rather from only those with the requisite 
training.? The effect is the creation of barriers 


to mobility beyond those due to firm- -level 


variables. 

These occupational subfields are themselves 
stratified. Prestige hierarchies similar to those 
found at the national level have been doc- 
umented for some professions (e.g. law, 
medicine, and academics). It has been sug- 
gested that what produces the prestige rank- 
ings within occupational specialties are the 
same factors that account for the between- 
occupation prestige hierarchies: education, in- 
come, and power. Yet the correspondence 


between the causes of interoccupational and ` 


intraoccupational status is not perfect. As Ab- 
bott (1981:823) argues; intraprofessional status 
is also awarded on the ‘basis of professional 
“purity” — “the ability to exclude nonprofes- 
sional issues or irrelevant professional issues 
from practice.” The result is that those profes- 
sionals who work with issues ‘‘predigested and 
predefined” by others in the field will be ac- 
corded higher intraprofessional standing. — 


2 This is not to deny the possibility of changing or 
adding specialized knowledge during a career in an 
OILM. 
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The effect of prestige stratification on the 
segmentation of an OILM may be seen by bor- 
rowing the concept of “concentration” from 
the economic segmentation literature. The de- 
sirable and prestigious jobs, those offering 
greater income, better working conditions or 
the “purity” of practice, are unlikely to be 
uniformly distributed across the organizations 
encompassed by an OILM. Rather, the factors 
that produce high status rankings across spe- 
cialties are likely to be concentrated in par- 


ticular organizations. , 


The dimensions of economic segmentation 
should also operate within the market segments 
defined by occupational specialties: Within 
specialties, the characteristics of the firm (em- 
ployer: serve to stratify positions on the basis 
of prestige. Thus another ranking of positions 
within the submarkets of an OILM arises. The 
more prestigious positions can be expected to 
be concentrated among a core group of firms 
being able to offer higher wages, better 
facilities, and so forth. Therefore, the positions 
constituting a given OILM are expected to be 
stratified by prestige rankings that correspond 
to both the occupational specialty and the 
characteristics of the employer.’ . 

We may now specify the structure expected 
of any occupational-internal labor market. The 
knowledge required by occupational spe- 
cialization creates barriers to mobility across 
specialties, thus segmenting the OILM along 
this dimension. Economic characteristics of 
the employers of the market tend to concen- 


- trate the more prestigious positions at certain 


core firms of the market with the remaining 
positions constituting the periphery of the 
OILM. As follows from theories of labor 
market structure, greater mobility and higher 
wages should be found within the core; a single 
competitive market within an OILM cannot be 
assumed. Therefore, the internal structure of 
an OILM should possess the characteristics 
attributed to the national labor market: (1) dis- 
tinct career lines associated with occupational 


—= 
3 Re:nforcing the stratification and segmentation 


within occupations is the differentiation that is 
known to exist in the entry ports for certain profes- 
sional labor markets. New personnel! for markets 
such as law, medicine, business, and academics are 
not un-formly drawn from all certifying institutions. 
The implications of entry port segmentation are, 
however, unclear. It could be that this reflects 
existing market structure. If entry is into an FILM, 
as in some law firms, it is likely that the job ladders 
for individuals from differing entrance segments 
would never cross. Conversely, it could be the case 
that tke human capital acquired after entry. to the 
OILM overcomes the influence of entry segmenta- 
tion thus leading to the crossing of job ladders within 


- the OILM. | 
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specialties, (2). stratification of positions ac- 
cording to prestige hierarchies, (3) segmenta- 
tion due to the economic concentration of 
firms, and (4) concentration of prestigious po- 
sitions in the market. 


JOB MOBILITY WITHIN OILMS 


Theoretical considerations dictate both the 
choice of mobility as the labor market outcome 
to be analyzed and the method by which it 
should be studied. If segmentation of the 
market exists, and if barriers for some types of 
mobility are present, individual-level tran- 
sitions between jobs would reveal these con- 
straints. (For example, Mahoney and Mil- 
kovich, 1971, identify different FILMs using 
employee mobility.) Yet while individual-level 
movements are useful for the identification of 
market segments, they do not inform us about 
the nature of job ladders or career lines. 

The defining characteristics of internal labor 
‘markets provide the key. Where there are lim- 
ited entry ports and initial “entry only at the 
bottom” like those associated with ILMs, there 
are usually well defined populations of em- 
ployees eligible for vacant positions in the 
market. The applicant pool is further delimited 
by the certification and job specificity that sep- 
-arates professional [LMs from other labor 
markets. Not only do these factors delineate 
potential employees, they tend to isolate the 
OILM from other markets: The OILM be- 
comes a system of jobs. As White (1970) dem- 
onstrates, mobility in such a system is no 
longer a series of independent events, but 
rather the movement of individuals becomes 
interdependent. Therefore more standard ap- 
proaches to the study of mobility (e.g., re- 
trospective career data, path analysis, and 
Markovian models of individuals’ movements) 
become less appropriate for they ignore this 
interdependence. 

The use of vacancy chains to study OILM 
mobility becomes particularly desirable once it 
is recognized that ‘‘job ladders” in OILMs 
are much less determinate than those for 
FILMs. With the absence of rules or company 
policy governing the advancement of individu- 
als and with individual decisions more impor- 
tant for movement in the OILM, it is less clear 
what constitutes an orderly progression across 
the positions of the market: As such, the va- 
cancy chains may be seen to represent the job 


ladders or chances for advancement within the’ 


market. While an individual is involved only 
once in a given chain, the characteristics of the 
chain suggest the types of intramarket mobility 
that are possible during a person’s career. 
Given the focus upon job vacancies; the an- 
alytic task becomes modeling the movement of 


`~ 
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vacancies and the ceupling of vacancies into 
chains. For the present concerns it is reason- 
able to assume that a Markov process underlies 
chain formation. The lack of organizational 
constraints upon an individual’s mobility in- 
creases the likelihood that vacancy movement. 
depends only upon the present location and not 
previous locations. (In contrast, an organi- 
zation’s ‘“‘reshuffling’’ of personnel may well 
determine the history of the chain before it 
starts.) The lifetime of a given chain-is usually 


taken as one year at most. Thus drastic ~ 


changes in the probabilities of vacancy move- . 
ment over the life of the chain are unlikely. 
Given the concern with mobility in a 
bounded labor market, absorbing Markov 
chains are used to model the behavior of va- > 
cancies before they leave the market. Two 
general forms of absorbing chains have been 
used. In the binomial form of the model, the 
concern is with the market as an_undif- 
ferentiated whole. The probability of a vacancy 
remaining in the market is estimated from the 
observed transitions of vacancies and then 
used to predict the distribution of chains of 
each length and the average chain length 
throughout the market. In the stratified form of 
the model, jobs are differentiated on the basis 
of some criterion and a matrix of vacancy tran- 
sitions between strata is estimated. Predictions 
then take the form of the distribution of chain 
length by stratum of vacancy origin and mean 
chain length by stratum of origin.‘ Each form 


* The model is an embedded Markov chain where 
time refers to the nth move of the vacancy and not to 
real time periods. Let Q equal an observed matrix of 
probabilities with qy equal to the probability that the 
vacancy moves from a class of positions i (¢.g., a job’ 
level or a market segment) to a class j position. Q 
pertains only to the movement within the FILM. Let 


'R be a vector of probabilities with r; equal to the 


probability that a vacancy reaching class i leaves the 
organization. Q and R are subject to the normaliza- 
tion constraint: ` 


Qy +r = 1.0 


Predicted values of the average chain length by class 
of vacancy origin, the vector A, are found from: 


A = (I-Q)" 


where I is the identity matrix. The predicted propor- 


tion of chains of length 1, by class of origin, is the 
vector R (i.e., the vacancy immediately leaves the 
FILM). The predicted proportion of chains of length 
j, the vector.L@), is found from successive applica- 
tions of: 
LG) = QR 

The model assumes that (a) the process is Markovian 
(chains have no history while im the market); (b) the 


process is stationary {the transition matrix is con- 
stant during the n moves of the chains); and (c) the 


» 
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of the model may then be evaluated through a 
comparison of the predicted and observed dis- 
tributions and mean lengths. Both White (1970) 
and Stewman (1975) found that the binomial 
and stratified models adequately described 
individual-level mobility within the FILMs 
they studied. 

By hypothesis the dynas of interorgani- 
zational vacancy chains should differ` from 
what is known about the behavior of vacancies 
in FILMs: The argument that OILMs are seg- 
mented addresses directly the assumption of a 
homogenous transition matrix. Segmentation 
implies heterogeneity and thus a simple bino- 
mial model should not fit the observed data; a 
single transition probability should be insuffi- 
cient for modeling vacancy movement. Simi- 
larly, only stratifying the OILM on the basis of 
specialty should also yield unacceptable esti- 
mates, for ‘the segmentation produced by 
firm-level ‘economic variables is not consid- 
ered. 

The use of the vacancy chain nodd thus 
allows for the testing of hypotheses concerning 
segmentation and mobility within OILMs. If 
barriers to mobility exist in the market, they 
should be evident by low probabilities of va- 
cancy movement between some positions of 
the market. If a core-periphery segmentation 
occurs then chances for advancement should 
be greater in some sectors than others and 
chains originating in core segments should be 
longer.® 


DATA: THE LABOR MARKET FOR: 
COLLEGE ATHLETIC PERSONNEL 


The labor market for intercollegiate athletic 
personnel proves ideal for testing hypotheses 


transitions are homogeneous (all vacancies reaching 
a given class of positions face the same transition 
probabilities). Stewman (1975) provides a cogent as- 
sessment of these assumptions. The reader is re- 
ferred to White (1970) and Stewman (1975) for de- 
tailed discussions of the model. 

5 In this light, the fit of the model is- important. If 
the mode! fails to make accurate predictions of chain 
distributions and mean lengths, it suggests that the 
assumption of a homogenous transition matrix is 
untenable. Note that we do not advocate using the 
model's predictions to test for the heterogeneity of 
the transition matrix. Rather, theoretical consid- 
erations lead us to.expect inaccurate predictions due 
to the heterogeneity of the transition matrix. 

é It should be stressed that mean chain length is a 
summary measure only. There are no restrictions 
that chains remain solely within stratum of origin. 
Thus the mean lengths capture the chances for ad- 


‘vancement within the market as a whole. An inspec- 


tion of the longer chains in the present study does 
reveal, however, a tendency for chains to be con- 
tained primarily within the sector of vacancy origin. 


ES 
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concerning mobility and segmentation within 
an occupational-internal labor market. A series 
of papers by Sage and Loy have investigated 
the career mobility of college coaches. Their 
findings establish the existence of job ladders 
(Sage, 1975:429), entry ports (Sage and Loy, 
1978) and progressive movement within the 
market {Loy and Sage, 1978; Sage, 1975). In 
additior, the market spans a large number of 
organizations (schools) with vastly different 
characteristics. 

Two aspects of the submarkets for football 
and basketball make them attractive for the 
study of job mobility within OILMs.’ First, 
there is considerable movement of personnel 
within zhe market. Almost 70 percent of head 
coaches in these sports have held four or more 
jobs by mid-career and 25 percent have been 
employed at five or more institutions (Sage and 
Loy, 1978). In the data to be analyzed below, 
over 25 percent of the coaching positions expe- ° 
rienced a turnover in one year. The high levels 
of movement within this profession argue for 
the importance of mobility in these OILMs. _ 

Second, the jobs within these markets are 
naturally stratified along a number of dimen- 
sions analogous to those producing the seg- 
mentation of the national market. Football and 
basketball programs differ by the economic 
support given the program, the size of the staff 
available to administer the program, the 
strength of competition, to name but a few (see 
Sage, 1975:442ff.). These contingencies vary © 
dramatically across colleges and universities 
and tend to be positively correlated. This 
exerts a twofold impact on the structure of 
these OILMs. First, a prestige ranking arises, 


- with the prestige of the position determined in 


part by characteristics of the program at which 
the job is located. Second, the variability of 
these contingencies Jeads to a segmentation of 
the schools within the markets, resulting in a 
core of major programs and a concentration of 
desirable positions within the market. 

The populations studied are all head and as- 
sistant positions for football and men’s.basket- . 


~ 


7 The discussion and ensuing analyses focus upon 
the markets and coaches of men’s football and bas- 


‘-ketball: the “major” intercollegiate sports. -This is 


done for a number of reasons. What little economic 
data’ that exist on intercollegiate athletic ex- 
penditures makes explicit reference to these sports. 
The majority of extant research on the career mobil- . 
ity of college coaches pertains to personnel in bas- 
ketbell and football, and thus it is not certain that the 
defining characteristics of an OILM are present for 
other kinds of intercollegiate athletics. Finally, 


-coaciing positions for these two sports constitute the - 


largest subdivisions of the market for intercollegiate 
athletic personnel, containing over 20% of the posi- 
tions in this larger market. 
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ball coaches at U. S. senior or junior colleges.® 
This covers over 2,150 institutions, though not 
all offer intercollegiate teams for both sparts. 
Positions in these labor markets are listed in 
The National Directory of College Athletics. 
The athletic department staffs for all senior ánd 
junior colleges in the United States are updated 
yearly on the basis of responses.to the pub- 
lisher’s questionnaires. With two follow-ups 
sent to nonrespondents, a response rate of over 
98 percent is usually achieved. The result is an 
almost complete specification of the positions 
and incumbents for this portion of thé national 
labor market. 
The present data cover mobility between the 
1977-78 and 1978~79 academic years. The di- 
rectories for these two years (Franks, 1977a,b; 


1978a,b) were compared on a school by school: 


basis. Changes in the names of incumbent 
football and basketball coaches were recorded 
and lists of those coaches leaving positions and 
those entering were constructed. These two 
lists were searched for common names, thus 
locating the transition of a vacancy from one 
position to another. By connecting the move- 
ments of vacancies, chains were identified. 
Further details about the data collection and 
coding procedures may be found elsewhere 
(Smith and Abbott, 1983; Abbott and Smith, 
forthcoming). 

The transitions of vacancies provide evi- 
dence of the exchange mobility that occurs 
within the OILM. Also important are the cre- 
ation and abolition of jobs, the factors that 
produce structural mobility. In the present 
context, these represent ways in which va- 
cancies enter and exit the OILM. Exchange 
mobility with other labor markets also occurs 
and this too causes a vacancy in (or removes a 
vacancy from) the OILM. The following 
classes of events are used to indicate the en- 
trance of vacancies into the football ang bas- 
ketball markets. __ 

a) “Structural” reasons: New assistant 
coaching positions are often created. Less 
often new football or basketball programs are 
started. Also included as an aspect of 
structural mobility is the listing of a position as 
“oper” during the starting year of 1977-78. 

b) “Known exchange” mobility with other 
sectors of the labor market for intercollegiate 


8 Attention is restricted to only men’s athletics 
because these sports, and thus the positions for 
coaching them, are well established. In contrast, 
women’s intercollegiate athletic teams have, mainly 
due to the Title IX mandate, undergone rapid growth 
during the time period under investigation. This has 
meant a growing, unstable labor market and one that 
may not have the characteristic of job ladders. Thus 


the present arguments are expected to be inapplica- ° 


ble to the coaching positions for women’s athletics. 


7 
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athletics: Some individuals leave football or 
basketball jobs for other positions ‘at the same. 
school. Here the intraorganizational mobility 
of the individual results in a vacancy entering 
the OILM. Vacancies also enter football and 
basketball when individuals leave for positions 
at other schools in administration or another 
sport. Seven other intercollegiate athletic jobs 
were also coded (see Abbott and Smith, forth- 
coming). It is thus possible to provide lower 
bound estimates of how exchange mobility in- 
terconnects the football and basketball OILMs: 
with other portions of the larger market for 
intercollegiate athletic personnel.? 

c) “Unknown exchange” with other unob- 
served markets: This residual category covers 
all individuals who did not move within the 


_OILM and were not identified in b above. It 


includes the death or retirement of the coach, 
movement into the professional (or secondary) 
ranks, movement into intercollegiate coaching 
positions not included in b above and entering 
careers outside of athletics. With the exception 
of death and retirement, all of the events in this 


‘category pertain to vacancies entering as the 


result of the exchange of personnel between 
labor market sectors. 

The converses of these three disease of ` 
events are ways in which vacancies can exit 
the OILM. The starting and ending events, 
along with the internal movement of vacancies, 
allows for the classification of individual-level 
‘mobility as a function of structural charac- 
teristics of the OILM, exchange mobility 


‘within the OILM or exchange mobility with 
other labor markets. 


Two variables are used to stratify positions 
within these O[LMs—the level of a program's 
competition and the size of the athletic de- 
partment staff. Level of competition is defined 
by affiliation with one of the governing bodies 
for intercollegiate athletics. The National Col- 
lege Athletic Association (NCAA) and the Na- 
tional Association of Intercollegiate Athletics 
(NAIA) oversee competition among senior 
colleges. The NCAA divides its member 
schools into four divisions for football, three 
for basketball, with Division I the highest. The 
NAIA has two divisions for football programs. 
The National Junior College Athletic Associa- 
tion (NJCAA) governs junior colleges. Com- 
petitive affiliation was determined from publi- 
cations provided by the NCAA, NAIA, and 
NJCAA. A residual category for unaffiliated 
programs is used to create an exhaustive 
classification of programs. 


° For the football OILM, vacancies entering from 
basketball are coded as arising from ‘known ex- 
change.” The same coding is used for football va- 
cancies entering the basketball OILM. 
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That these categories serve to stratify foot- 


‘ball and basketball programs along a dimension - 


of “prestige” is consistent with the folklore 
surrounding ‘“‘big time” intercollegiate athlet- 
ics. Yet. to document empirically the dif- 
ferences between the various levels proves a 
difficult task. In part this is-due to the un- 
availability of accurate and comparable finan- 
cial data-across organizations (Atwell et al., 
1980). The problem is also compounded by the 
fact that attempts to develop prestige rankings 
of sports programs have focused mainly upon 
NCAA affiliates (e.g., Loy and Sage, 1978) 
thus excluding a large proportion of programs 
from consideration. 

Despite these difficulties, it can be shown 
that the categories of competitive affiliation 
rank programs on precisely those-factors that 
are important for thà segmentation of firms in 
general and athletic departments i in particular. 
There are large differences in athletic depart- 


ment budgets across the categories of compe- 5 


tition. An average NCAA Division I program 


has an athletic budget of around $2.2 million 


($317,000 for schools without football). This 
rises to between $3.5 and $8 million for. schools 
with Division I-A (the highest ranking) football 
teams. In contrast, small colleges have budgets 
in the $100,000 to $150,000 range and average 
junior college budgets are between $30,000 and 
$80,000 (Atwell et al., 1980). Differences in 
revenue are also apparent. In, 1975, over 90 
percent of NCAA television rights monies 
went to Division I schools. Similarly, because 
of their larger stadia, the top attendance figures 
are found for NCAA Division I-A affiliates 
- (NCAA Television Committee Report, 1976). 

Differences are also found for nonmonetary 
concerns. More attention is given to recruiting 
athletes in the “higher” strata (Rooney, 1980). 
Greater consideration is given to the marketing 
of teams in major athletic departments 
(Broyles and Hay, 1979). The formal organiza- 
tion of the athletic department is more dif- 
ferentiated at larger schools (Broyles and Hay, 
‘1979:353ff) due to the larger football and bas- 
ketball staffs that are found at the higher levels 
of competition. 19 

Two other important aspects of these labor 
markets are captured by stratification on the 
basis of competitive affiliation. First, full-time 
positions, the ‘‘professionally pure’ jobs, are 
` more likely to be found at large staffs and 
NCAA Division I-A affiliates. During 1976-77, 


10 The NCAA restricts the number of football as- 
sistants that may be employed at member institutions 
to nine. This limit is often reached at Division I-A 
affiliates and is seldom found for staffs at other levels 
or at the affiliates of other governing bodies. See 
Tables | and 5 of the present results, 
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55.3 percent of coaches at NCAA affiliates 
were employed full-time. (Broyles and Hay, 
1979: Tatle 1-7). Coaches employed at in- 
stitutions other than the “major powers” are 


likely to be part-time with joint OPa 


in academic departments (Atwell et al., 1980). 
Second, wages are uneven across ‘levels. 
Salaries and benefits are usually the ‘largest 
single item of department budgets, the varia- 
bility of which was noted above. Not surpris- 
ingly, no figures exist to document the exact 
differences that occur across levels, but even 
ignoring those few cases which have received 
considerable coverage in.the press, it is likely 
that the market outcome of wages differs ac- 
cording to the categories of the stratifying vari- 
ables. 

One limitation of the competitive affiliation 
categories presently used must be acknowl- 
edged. Within Division I-A there remains con- 
siderable variability among schools in revenues 
and expenditures. These differences are most 
evident in the ten-year debate over the 
realignment of Division LA football around 
strict membership criteria (average attendance, 
number of sports offered, and the calibre of 


‘competition) and the creation of the Collège 


Football Association, a subgroup comprised 
of 57 “super powers” 
formal. reorganization of Division I-A member- 
ship occurred in 1978 (between the two years 
under study) with another, more rigorous, 
realignment occurring in 1981. These reorgani- 
zations Jo not appear to have had an immedi- 
ate impact on intramarket mobility.'' How- 
ever, as these historical changes suggest, the 
present definitions of affiliation serve as fallible 
measures for the concentration of economic 
resources and power within the coaching 
OILMs. 

The second stratifying variable pertains to 
the more general factor of firm size. Firm size 


- 


1t We have analyzed the football OILM taking into 
consideration the realignment of programs. The most 
recent classifications available were used, a practice 
defensible, as one reviewer notes, because of the 
uncertamty surrounding the eventual membership 
criteria during the time that the mobility studied took 
place. The use of the newer affiliations serves to 
lessen the mobility | found within the NCAA Division 
I-A schools and to equalize the distribution of va- 
cancy chains between Division I-A and J-AA af- 
filiates. (These results are available upon request.) 
The implication is that the reorganization will influ- 
ence mobility within this OILM only after some un- 
specified lag period. The general issue of market 
restruccuring and its lagged effects on market out- 
comes deserves further study. Also, readers familiar 
with the details of the realignment struggle will note a 
phenomenon consistent: with the resource perspec- 
tive offered by Hodson and Kaufman (1982). 


in the sport. The first 
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has been found to be significant for most labor 
market outcomes in that workers in large\firms 
tend to earn higher wages and get a greater 
return from their human capital (Stolzenberg, 
1978), have better work experiences (Wallace 


and Kalleberg, 1981) and longer job tenures’ 


(Kalleberg et al., 1981). In the present context 
firm size may be operationalized by the size of 
the athletic department staff. A large staff im- 
plies that the coach, is.able to devote more 
attention solely to the demands of his sport for 
the ‘“‘unpure” concerns of publicity, intramural 
athletics, administration and so forth are usu- 
ally handled by separate personnel (e.g., 
Sports Information Director, Intramural Di- 
rector). A count of positions listed in the men’s 
and women's directories showed that staff size 
ranges from 60 to 1. The five categories used to 
stratify positions are staffs of 60 to 31, 30 to 21, 
20 to 16, 15 to 10, and 9 or less.!% 13 
To summarize, at the level of taxonomies of 
-~ market structure, intercollegiate football and 
basketball coaches are clearly employed in 
` OILMs—the defining features of entry ports, 
job ladders, and progressive movement are 
evident. At the same time, the mechanisms 
known to produce the segmentation of national 
markets also hold. The stratifying variable of 
competitive affiliation, and to a lesser extent 
the size of the athletic department staff, incor- 
porates crucial information about these 
OILMs. Capital is concentrated within the 
NCAA Division I-A affiliates in football, Di- 
vision I affiliates in basketball. These pro- 
grams are also the ones which have larger, 
more: differentiated staffs with full-time 
coaching responsibilities. In general, these 
variables reflect the ‘‘prestige” of the program 
at which the job is located. In particular, the 


12 The vacancy chain model is a discrete state, 
. discrete time Markov chain. This necessitates the 
. collapsing ofthe staff size variable. Short of using an 
optimization procedure to identify the states for the 
model (see- White, 1970:132ff), there are no clear 
` guidelines to be followed. Five categories of staff 
size are used, though no claim is made that these are 
the “best” categories or that five states are the ideal 
, number of these OILMs. Rather, these categories 
-~ represent a compromise between the ‘differing 
markets. Major football programs tend to employ 


more assistant coaches thus locating a greater per- . 


centage of jobs in the football OILM in the higher 
categories. This does not occur in basketball where 
there are fewer assistantships. The same definitions 
of size categories are used solely to facilitate a com- 
parison between these markets. 

13 Staff size and competitive affiliation are un- 
doubtedly strongly correlated, as the literature on 
economic segmentation would lead us to believe. 
However, this relationship should be estimated using 
the school as the unit of analysis and not the 
individual-level data analyzed here. 
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categories suggest the core-periphery seg- 
mentation of programs, for the factors dif- 
ferentiating departments are comparable to 
those producing the segmentation of firms. 


- RESULTS 


In this section a series of parallel analyses for 
two OILMs are presented. First, the concen- 
tration of positions in the more prestigious 
strata is established. We then show that the 
strata differ according to the manner in which 
vacancies enter and leave the strata. The inter- 
nal exchange of personnel is then shown to 
follow a core-peripherv segmentation. Finally, 
the vacancy chain model is shown to describe 
adequately the process of chain formation for 
the OILM. A comparison of the results in foot- 


ball and basketball is deferred until the discus- ° 


-sion. 

We first demonstrate the impact of spe- 
Clalization by sport upon this labor market. If 
the two sports are considered a single market, 
(e.g., the occupations grouped as ‘‘intercol- 
legiate athletic. coaches’), a vacancy has a 
probability of .218 of remaining within the 
“market.” A simple binomial model using this 
probability to predict chain length does not fit 
the observed data. This failure is expected; the 
single probability assumes a homogeneity of 
transitions that should not exist if the market is 
segmented. If we differentiate the single 
“market” by sport (i.e., use a two-state transi- 
tion matrix), thé segmentation brought about 
by specialization becomes apparent. A va- 
cancy in football has a probability of .235 of 
remaining in football, .006 of entering basket- 
ball and .759 of leaving the market. A basket- 
ball vacancy has a .181 probability of remain- 
ing within the sport, .007 of going to a position 
in football and .912 of exiting. (This low ex- 


change of personnel justifies treating each . 


sport as a distinct OILM.) Again however, this 
specification is insufficient, for the predicted 
distributions of chains originating in each sport 


do not fit the observed data. The reason for this 


failure is that segmentation by specialty does 


` not consider the structure of the market within 


specialties. It is this structure to which we now 
turn. ° 

Table 1 shows the distributions of positions 
when the markets are stratified by the compet- 
itive affiliation of the football and basketball 
programs. The most prestigious positions— 
NCAA Division I-A in football, Division I in 


~ 


basketball—have the largest ratio of percent of © 


market positions to percent of programs (line 


c). These ratios are near 1.0 for the other ~ 


NCAA affiliates and less than 1.0 for programs 
which are affiliated with the NAIA, NJCAA or 


are unaffiliated. It is clear from this table thata ~ 
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Table 1. Market Concentration within Strata Defined by Competitive Affiliation 





a) Football OILM 


Competitive Affiliation 
: NCAA NCAA ‘NCAA NCAA NAIA NAIA: . Not. 
. Div I-A Div I-AA Div II Div II DivI Div Il. NJCAA Affiliated N 
a) Percent of Positions 27.6 56 86 182 113 93 76 11.6 4279 
b) Percent of Schools 16.1 4.5 85 204 128 119 1.3 145 858 
c) Ratio of a to'b 1.71 1.24 1.0 .89 .88 78 67 80. 
d) Probability of Change z : 
‘in Incumbent 307 ..205 .262 .315 277 348 .317 265 
| b) Basketball OILM 
Competitive Affiliation 
NCAA NCAA NCAA : Not ` 
Divi Div Divi NAIA NJCAA Affiliated N 
a) Percent of Positions 21.9 ° 10.3 14.6 Si. 21° Bi 3335 
b) Percent of Schools 13.6 9.1 14.7 8.2 274 270 1893 
c) Ratio of a to b 161 Lis -99 99 81 - 86 i 
d) Probability of Change i r - 
322 23 225; - (3972: -22 278 


in Incumbent 


concentration of positions exists within these 
OILMs and that it monotonically increases 
_ with level of affiliation. On the basis of the 
distribution of positions at least, NCAA Di- 
vision I constitutes the “core”? for both 
markets. 
- Also presented in Table 1 is the probability 
that there was a change in the incumbent be- 
tween the 1977-78 and 1978-79 seasons. 
(These probabilities do not take the structural 
factors of new jobs and new sports inte consid- 
eration.) While employment appears more sta- 
ble in some parts of the market (e.g., NCAA: 
Division I-AA’ in football, NCAA Division MI 
in basketball), there is little correlation be- 
- tween the concentration of positions and the 
probability of turnover in those positions. 
During the one year period, 964 vacancy 
chains were identified in the football! OILM. 
Seven hundred and seventy-seven chains were 
found in the basketball market.'* The starting 
events, by stratum of origin, and the ending 
events, by stratum of termination, are pre- 
_ sented in Table 2. For all levels the majority of 
vacancies enter and exit as the result of ex- 


'4 Loops, chains that begin and end in the same 
job, have been omitted from the present analysis. 
Such degenerate chains occur when, for example, 
two people exchange jobs. Five loops were observed 
in football.‘ Four involved an exchange of jobs at the 
same school. The fifth covered three jobs across two 
schools. In basketball one loop, occurring within the 
same’ school, was found. Also excluded from the 
analysis are chains that. began with the creation of a 
new position which was listed as open in the follow- 
ing year or chains in which an open position was 
deleted from the subsequent listing. Four such 
“chains” have been excluded from the football 
analysis; fifty-four from the basketball analysis. 


change mobility with other, unobserved, 
markets. In part this is a function of the inclu- 
siveness of this category of events. Given the 
career patterns identified by Loy and Sage, this 
is also <o be expected as coaches enter from 
junior and senior high schools. __ 

There is a relationship between the concen- 
tration of positions in the market and the cre- 
ation and termination of vacancies. Those 
sectors characterized by a high concentration 
of positions are more likely to have chains start 
and enc through “unknown” exchange and less 
likely to have positions influenced by 
structural factors. (Chains beginning at NCAA 
Division I basketball affiliates are an excep- 
tion.) For both markets, those sectors with 
high cancentrations are also less likely to have 
vacancies enter and exit because of known ex- 
change with other portions of the general 
market for intercollegiate athletics. 

The results so far are consistent with some 
conceptions of market segmentation. There is a 
concentration of positions within the economic 
core and these core positions are less influ- 
enced by structural instability. These sectors 
are also less likely to send personnel to (and 
draw personnel from) administrative positions. 
and sports outside basketball and football (the 
“known exchange” category). Yet these re- 
sults pertain to the structural characteristics of 
the OILM. More important is‘the movement 
within the OLLM—in the present context the 
transitions of vacancies within and between 
strata. These results are shown in Table 3. 

Overall there is little movement of vacancies 
between the strata of either OILM. Only for 
vacancies reaching NCAA Division I-A pro- 
grams in football and Division I basketball pro- 
grams is any noticeable internal exchange mo- 
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Table 2. Chain Creation and Termination Events for Strata Defined by Competitive Affiliation _ 


a) Football OILM 


NCAA NCAA NCAA 
Div I-A Divl-AA Div Diy M Divi Divil NJCAA Affiliated 


Starting Events 


NCAA 


NAIA 


NAIA Not 





Structural 14.0% 28.9% 20.0% 29.2% 27.9% 16.9% 18.1% 16.2% 
Known Exchange 4.3% 4.4% 4.3% 11.9% 16.3% 17.7% 11.7% 17.1% 
Unknown Exchange 81.6% 66.7% 75.5% 58.1% 55.7% 65.3% 70.2% 66.7% 
N 207 45 70 209 104 124 -94 HI e 
Ending Events 
Structural 16.2% 16.7% 34.2% 21.8% 23.6% 19.4% 25.4% 38.4% 
Known Exchange 2.6% 24% ~ 4.1% 5.9% 7.6% 11.3% 6.4% 3.6% 
Unknown Exchange 81.2% 81.0% 61.6% 72.4% 68.9% 67.7% 63.2% 53.6% 
N 191 42 73 221 106 124 95 112 
b) Basketball OILM | 
NCAA NCAA NCAA Not 
Div I Div H Div IH NAIA NICAA Affiliated 
Starting Events . g ' 
Structural 21.9% 12.7% 18.2% 12.9% 11.0% 14.2% 
Known Exchange 8.8% 16.9% 23.3% 18.8% 26.6% 20.6% 
Uriknown Exchange 69.4%". 70.4% 58.6% 68.2% 62.4% 65.1% 
N 160 71 ' 99 85 173 189 
Ending Events 
Structural 28.7%: ` 40.3% 30.0% 27.6% 33.9% 40.6% 
Known Exchange 5.3% 10.4% 8.0% 13.7% 8.9% 6.6% 
Unknown Exchange 66.0% 49.4% 62.0% 58.6% — 57.2% 52.7% 
N 150 77 100 87 180 182 ` 


bility found. Vacancies in other segments exit 
rapidly (i.e., chain termination probabilities are 
high). It is evident that the higher strata con- 
stitute the. core of each OILM and there are 
barriers to mobility between core and periph- 
eral: positions. = 

Further supporting the existence of seg- 
mentation in these OILMs is the behavior of 
those vacancies that remain in the market. 
Through renormalizing the transition proba- 
bilities for internal movement only (the pa- 
renthesized values of Table 3), it can be seen 
that the most likely move of these vacancies is 
to remain within stratum. Only vacancies 
reaching NCAA Division I-AA affiliates in 
football are an exception. For most strata, the 
probability of a within-stratum move is .500. 
(This must be interpreted with caution, how- 
ever, for the numbers of vacancies remaining 
in the OILM at peripheral positions are small.) 
From the perspective of the individual, a coach 
has a greater chance of obtaining a position in 
the core through entering the OILM from out- 
side rather than through intramarket mobility. 

The observed and predicted distribution of 
the vacancy chains for each market are: shown 
in Table 4. The longest chains are found in the 
highest strata. The range of mean lengths in 
football is from 1.80 (NCAA Division I-A) to 
1.06 (NJCAA). The observed means in basket- 
ball range from 1.57 (NCAA Division J) to 1.11 
(NJCAA). 


Pa 


The distribution of chains starting in all 
strata are markedly skewed. With the excep- 
tion of chains originating in the core of the 
OILM, over 70 percent of the chains are of 
length 1.0 (the vacancy leaves the market im- 
mediately). The expected interdependence of 
movement is found in all segments of each 
market, but for the lower segments of the . 
market the interdependence is weak. 5 

The contention that the Markovian move- 
ment of vacancies is able to model the creation 


-of chains (footnote, 4) is supported by the pre- 


dicted distributions. The model produces the 
observed skew for each stratum of chain origin 
and yields estimated mean lengths that are 
close to observed values. A chi-square test of 
the observed and predicted distributions 
further supports the adequacy of the model.!* 

The distribution of positions resulting from 
the use of athletic department size is shown in 
Table 5. The concentration of these positions is 
still evident in both markets, despite the un- 


` 


13 These tests are. based upon the frequencies of 
each chain length and not the percentages reported in 
Table 4. Because of the preponderance of short 
chains, the majority of the tests are reduced to a 
comparison of chains of length one versus all other 
lengths. As such, the tests are instructive at best. 
The discrepancies between the observed and pre- 
dicted distributions are, however, well within the 
range found in other applications of the model. 
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Table 3. Job Vacancy Transition Matrix for Strata Defined by Competitive Affiliation (Renormalized 


Diagonal Transitions in Parentheses) 





“ 


a) Football OILM 


equal distributions produced by the staff size 
categories. Large departrnents have a greater 
share of market positions, relative to the per- 
centage of schools, than small departments. 
Also consistent with earlier results is the rela- 
tively constant probability of individual 
movement in a given stratum. 

Chain. creation and termination events, by 
staff size strata, are shown in Table 6, Va- 
cancies are more likely to enter the lower strata 

. of the football OILM as the result of structural 
factors or known exchange mobility with other 
portions of the intercollegiate athletics: labor 
market. Known exchange is also least likely to 
account for a vacancy creation in the highest 
stratum of the basketball market and least 
likely to’ result in a chain termination at large 
staffs in either OILM. The impact of structural 
factors on chain termination in football, and 
chain creation and termination in basketball, is 
not, however, consistent with earlier results. 


! l Chain ` 
NCAA NCAA NCAA NCAA NAIA NAIA Not Termi- .# of 
-Div I-A Div-AA Div H Div DivI Div NJCAA Affiliated nation Moves 

‘ NCAA 362 .022 .033 025 014 .00€ .006 .006 528 362 
Div I-A (.766) ` (171) 
NCAA .068 051 .017 034 .102 006: .000 .017 712 59 
Div I-AA (.176) : ‘ (17) 
NCAA .064 021 .074 021 000 045 .000 .000 TTI 94 
Div II (.333) l (21) 
NCAA .008 004 .008 .057 .004- .000 .004 .004 910 224 
Div HI < (.636) Í . (22) 
NAIA 052 .000 .000 .030 `.119 .000 .000 .007 .791 134 
Div I ' : (.571) : (28) 
NAIA ' 007 000 000. 029 060 065 .000 .007 892 139 
Div I i i (. (609) (15) 
NJCAA 010 .000 .000 .000 .019 .00) -049 .000 922 103 
(.625) (8) 

Not 016 .000 016- .000° 000 .009 .008 .072 888 . 125 
Affiliated l i (.643) (14) 

| b) Basketball OILM 
NCAA NCAA NCAA Not Chain # of 
-Div I Div H Div M NAIA NJCAA Affiliated Termination Moves 

NCAA .267 .017 .017 .017 .030. O17 636 -236 
Div I (.733) f (86) 
NCAA .032 .106 .021 .011 .000 . O11 819 94 
Div H (.588) (17) 
NCAA 018 018 .079 .000 .009 .000 .878 114 
Div IN | (.643) : (14) 
_, NAIA .010. .030 .010 .060 .010 .010 .870 100 
(.462) - (13) 

NJCAA 005 010 .005 .000 .052 000 .929 194 
a (.714) i (14) 

Not .029 .010 .000 .010 ` 014 .058 880. 207 
Affiliated ‘ i (.480) (25) 


In general, structural factors are more likely to 


be operative at the higher strata in these 
cases.!€ 

The transition of vacancies when strata are 
defined by staff size (Table 7) again show evi- 
dence of market segmentation. Vacancies 
reaching the staffs of large departments are 
least likely to exit the OILM and have the 
highest probability of remaining within 
stratum. Once again, the conclusion that inter- 
nal exchange mobility is limited to portions of 
the market is supported. 

The observed chain. lengths and the model’s 
predictions for stratification on the basis of 
staff size are presented in Table 8. The skew 
towards shorter chains is again apparent and 


16 An inspection of the data reveals that this unex- 


pected finding is due to the creation of new assistant 
coach jobs at programs located at schools with large 
staffs. | 
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Table 5. Market Concentration within Strata Defined by Athletic Deparment ‘Staff Size 
a) Football OILM - 


60--3 1 
a) Percent of Positions 37,7% 
b) Percent of Schools 26.0% 
c) Ratio ofa tob * _ 1.45 
d) Probability of Change in Incumbent , 285 


60-31 
a) Pércent of ‘Positions 18.3% 
b) Percent of Schools . 12.1% 
c) Ratio of a to b 1.51 
d) Probability of ma in Incumbent .302 


this is well predicted by the model." On aver- 
age,: Chains originating at larger staffs are 
. longer, again consistent with FILM mobility 
studies, and the model yields accurate esti- 
mates of mean chain length. It is only for 


chains originating in the core positions of large. 


staffs that the model is unable to reproduce the 


_ observed distribution of chain lengths eu see 


footnote 16). 


DISCUSSION 


- The results support the claim that the 
occupational-internal labor markets studied are 
segmented. This segmentation takes the form 
of core positions with relatively high internal 
mobility, a series of peripheral segments with 
little exchange of personnel, and barriers to 
mobility. between core and periphery. In both 
OILMs, the core of the market is found at 
NCAA Division I schools or schools with large 
athletic department staffs. In all segments of 
these OILMs individual-level mobility was 
found to be interdependent with the movement 
of others—the average chain length was 
greater than 1.0 for all Segments except small 
staffs in footbalk—and this interdependence is 
greatest for chains.originating in the core of the 
OILM. While the two OILMs are similar in 
these respects, there are also differences be- 
tween the markets. The football OILM shows a 


17 It is possible that the process is not Markovian 
because of the definition of states for the model. The 
creation and abolition of jobs (the structural factors 
in Table 6) could lead to a change of state indepen- 
dent of the internal transitions of vacancies. This is 
most likely to happen at the “edges” of a given 
category. This potential problem is acknowledged, 
though it is not likely to distort seriously the ob- 
served transition matrices or the predicted chain 
lengths. 


b) Basketball OILM 


301 
Staff Size —_ 
30-21 20-16 15-10 9-1 N 
42.5% 13.5% 5.5% 1% 4279 
44.9% 18.5% 9.2% 1.4% 858 
95 B 60. «50 
303 310 -> .305 355 
Staff Size 
30-21 20-16 15-10 9-1 N 
27.6% 18.8% 21.0% 14.4% 3335 
25.1% 19.4% 24.0% 193% 1893 
1.10 . 97 88 ° 75 
265 315 278 © 312 


greater internal exchange, a “tighter” core, and 
longer. ckains. Vacancies in football are less 
likely to move across strata than their counter- 
parts in basketball. Overall, the segméntation 
of the football OILM is more complete. 

In part, these differences are due to. market- 
specific factors. The “products?” of these 
markets [teams) are more easily produced in 
basketball than in football. Smaller teams, less 
equipment, smaller stadia, fewer coaches, and 
generally smaller budgets are needed for a bas- 
ketball program. As a result, basketball pro- 
grams outnumber football programs by a ratio 
of over 2 to 1 (Tables 1 and 5). This reduces the 
economic concentration of the market and 
leads to more head coaching positions in bas- 
ketball. In terms of overall size, however, the 
football OILM has more positions. One conse- 
quence’of these differences is that the pool for 
potential coaches is larger in the football 
OILM. This increases the likelihood of finding 
a candidate with experience at a given level of 
competition and could account for the tighter 
core, the greater interdependence of move- 
ment, and the lower probabilities of known 
exchange that are found in football. 

Other reasons for the observed differences 
stem from more general labor market con- 
cerns. The concentration of positions is, in ab- 
solute terms, greater in the football OILM. 
This suggests that just as economic concentra- 
tion prcduces differences in workers’ incomes, 
the concentration of positions in a market pro- 
duces differences in worker mobility. In par- 
ticular, greater mobility within the OILM is 
possible and job ladders are more prevalent in 
the core with greater chances for advancement 


` to be found in this sector. Another consistent 


difference between the football and basketball 
markets is in the impact of structural factors on 


‘the creation and termination of vacancies. Jobs 


in the football OILM are more stable and thus 
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Table 6. Chain Creation and Termination Events for Strata Defined by Athletic Department Staff Size 


a) Football: OILM 

Starting Events 60-31 30-21 20-16 15-10 91 

Structural l 16.0% 21.7% 24.9% 28.8% 27.3% 

Known Exchange 6.3% _ 13.4% 14.1% 11.5% 9.1% 

Unknown Exchange 77.8% : 60.9% 60.9% 59.6% 63.6% 

N 288 457 156 52 il 

Ending Events 
Structural : 26.9% 26.2% 21.7% 12.1% 18.2% 
Known Exchange 2.1% 7.6% 5.3% 8.6% — 
Unknown Exchange 71.0% 66.2% 73.0% 79.3% * 81.8% 
N 286 458 152 58 11 

; b) -Basketball OILM . 

Starting Events | 60-31 30-21 . 20-16 15-10 9-1 . 
Structural Ea 18.6% 14.7% -15.4% 10.8% 18.6% 
Known Exchange 9.3% 20.8% 18.4% 28.2% 17.1% |. 
Unknown Exchange — 72.1% 64.5% . 66.5% 61.1% 64.3% 
N : 129 183 158 167 140 

Ending Events i 
Structural 32.1% -35.6% 31.8% 37.2% 31.8% 
Known Exchange 5.4% - «11.7% 7.6% 6.6% 9.2% 
Unknown Exchange 62.6% 52.8% 60.5% 56.3% 58.9% 
N 131 180 i 157 É 167 141 


the positions and the market itself are better of structural change (under the competitive af- 
defined. Within the football market, va- filiation definition of strata). 

cancies starting in the core are less likely to be The job vacancy chain model has been suc- 
due to structural factors (under both definitions cessfully applied to interorganizational mobil- 
of strata) and less likely to terminate asa result ity. Not only does this increase the range of 


Table 7. Job Vacancy Transition Matrix for Strata Defined by Athletic Department Staff Size (Renormalized 
Diagonal Transitions in Parentheses) 


a) Football OILM 


Staff Size 
60-31 30-21 ` 20-16 15-10 9-1 Chain Termination N 
60-31 278 081 007 . 004 .000 630 454 
(.750) l (168) 
30-21 0 080 . Qil 011 .000 838 547 
(.494) (89) 
20-16 017 051 073 .006 .000 . B55. 178 
(.500) (26) 
15-10 014 029 000 129 000 ` 829 = 
(.750) 42) 
9.1 ,000 .000 000 _ 000 1.000 11- 
. (.000) (0) 
b) Basketball OILM 
:; Staff Size . 
60-31 30-21 20-16 15~10 - 9-1 Chain Termination N 
60-31 AM: .070 033 000 .000 724 181 
(.620) | . . (50) 
30-21 042° 123 030 034 .008 763 236 
(.518) i (56) 
20-16 021 36 098 021 O15. 810 194 
(.514) (37) 
15—10 027 O11 016 053 005 888 188 
(.476) (21) 
9... | 014 014 .007 .000 014 953 148 





situations to which the model has been applied, 
it also demonstrates that mobility across em- 
ployers can be constrained by the dynamics of 
- job vacancies. In many respects the present 
results are similar to FILM mobility studies. 
Vacancies are more likely to leave the market 
from the lower strata with the consequence 
that chains originating in higher strata are 
longer and more individual-level mobility is 
produced. Overall, the chains are shorter than 
those observed by White (1970) and Stewman 
(1975), but this only reflects the fact that there 
_ are fewer constraints on OILM. mobility. | 

In the present context, the focus upon the 
movement of job vacancies and the formation 
of vacancy chains is advantageous for it directs 
attention to purely structural characteristics of 
the labor market. However, the limitations of 
the approach must be acknowledged. At the 
level of the OILM, we can point to economic 
factors and the general structural charac- 
teristics of the market as “causes” for the ob- 
served segmentation.. Yet the reasons why a 
particular vacancy moves from one position to 
another are ignored. Behind every vacancy 
transition are decisions at the firm and individ- 
ual level. The firm must decide.to offer the 
position, the individual to accept it. Thus the 

“matching? of individuals to vacancies 
(Granovetter, 1981; Sgrensen and Kalleberg, 
1981). becomes an important component in the 


t 
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Table 8. Test of the Model with Strata Defined by Athletic Department Staff Size 
a) Football. OILM 
60-31 30-21 . 20-16 15-10 9-1 
Length  P O >P O P ‘0 P O P O 
j 63.0 67.7 83.8 86.0 85.5 86.5 82.9 84.6 100.0 100.0 
a? 25.2 18.4 12.3 9.6 12.1- 8.3 14.0 13.5 — ~~ 
3 8.2 6.9 2.8 2.8 2.0 . 4.5. 2.5 1.9 — — 
4 2.5 59. 8 ‘2 4 0 5 — — — 
5. 8 3 2 9 1 0 1 -— o = 
- 6 2 3 - 07 2 — A —  — —- ce 
7 .O7 3 , 02 2 — 0 — — =- — = 
8 02 — —_  — 6 = n 
X ` 1.540 1.552 1.216 1.219 -L 182 1.218 1.213 1.173 1.000 1.000 
N 288 457 ' 156 52 1] 
x7/d.f. 7.36/2 1.62/1 14/1 „11/1 —— 
b) Basketball OILM 
60-31 30-21 = 20-16 15-10 -9-1 
Length . P O P 0 P’ O P O ane O- 
l 72.4 72.9 76.3 77.0 81.0 77.8 88.8 . 88.0 95.3. 93.6 
2 20.4 17.1 18.6 16.4 15.5 19.0 9.3 7.8 4.0 2.9 
3° 5.3 5.4 4.0 4.9 2.9 ZS L5 3.0 | 7 2.1 
4 1.3 3.9 wee ol 6 6 3 iz 2 aF 
5 3 0 2 0 Al — 07 — ree 0 
6 07 8 | 04 5 03 — .02 ° 7 
X 1.365 1.434 1.302 1.322 1.236 1.250 1.137 1. 174 1 061 1.129 
N 129 ‘183 158 167 140 
x7/d.f. 2.20/2 1.25/2 1.02/1 10/1 , 93/1 


process leading to the segmentation of an ` 
OILM. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this study 
are based upon the mobility observed for a 
one-year period in an admittedly limited por- 
tion of the national labor market. Thus the 
customary cautions about the representative- 
ness of the data must be made. However, the 
defining characteristics of OILMs and the fac- 
tors producing the observed segmentation are 
common to many professional labor markets. 
With the éxception of the self-employed, seg- 
mentation is to be expected in medicine and 
law. Similar results can be anticipated in aca- 
demics, the media (both print and electronic), 
engineering and upper-level management. 
What is needed is more theoretical specifica- 
tion and empirical identification of 
occupational-internal labor markets relative to 
the national labor market. 

Finally, the analysis has proceeded with the 
recognition that further stratification and seg- 
mentation can be identified within these 
OILMs. We have not made use of the distinc- 
tion between head and assistant ‘positions, a 
basic component of stratification and prestige 
for these jobs, nor have full-time jobs been 
distinguished from part-time employment. For 
football, still further differentiation in assis- 
tantships is possible; for offensive and defen- 
sive coordinators are of higher status than re- 


ceiver coaches, backfield coaches, and so 
forth. Similarly, what has been labeled as the 
core of each market can be further partitioned 
by economic factors. Resources such as televi- 
sion revenue, stadia or arena size, and monies 
from conference membership are clearly con- 
centrated within portions of the NCAA Di- 
vision I-A football and Division I basketball 
affiliates as we have defined them. 

It is a truism that stratification can be ob- 
served no matter how finely we specify the 
population to be studied. The present findings 
add to the speculation that segmentation, too, 
is a phenomenon to be. found even among the. 
most limited of labor markets or economic 
sectors. The point at which we have sufficient 
detail concerning stratification and segmenta- 
tion to account for market outcomes is pres- 
ently unknown. For occupational-internal 
labor markets, the specification desired may be 
that neéded to understand the formation of job 
ladders, or in the present case, vacancy chains. 


+t 


i 
SUMMARY 
The present, analysis has uncovered’a dualism 
that is normally attributed to the national labor 
market. The segmentation occurs along a 
number of dimensions underlying typologies of 
market structure. For these markets, the core 
positions are the most prestigious and it is not 
‘unreasonable to expect that these jobs also 
offer better working conditions and higher pay 
than jobs in the periphery. It is certainly true 
that chances for advancement are greater in the 
core of each market: when movement does 
“occur in the peripheral sectors, it involves mo- 
bility into other labor markets and not move- 
ment among the employers of the OILM. 
Given the barriers to mobility between the core 


and peripheral positions and the higher internal , 


exchange of personnel within the core, some 
might argue that the only real internal labor 
markets for intercollegiate football and basket- 
ball coaches are found at the core schools of 
each market. Coupled with the structural in- 
stability of jobs in the periphertes of these 
. markets, these findings produce a rather com- 
plete picture of dualism. While we have labeled 
this dualism one of core and periphery; the 
findings are equally consistent with most con- 
ceptualizations of primary and secondary labor 
markets or internal and external labor markets. 

The uncovering of this segmentation raises 
serious questions about the utility of attempts 
to disaggregate the national labor market. To 
date the partitioning of the national labor 
market has been on the basis of industry (e.g., 
Beck et al., 1978), firm (e.g., Averitt, 1968) or 
occupation (e.g., Osterman, 1975). Under any 
of these strategies, the individuals holding jobs 
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in the markets studied here would be assigned 
to the same sector. This is unfortunate for the 
segmentation that characterizes these jobs is 
thus ignored. It might well be that the segmen- 


tation existing within sectors is more important — 


than that found between sectors or occu- 
pations. The real core of the national labor 


market may consist of the separate cores of the — 


constituent labor market segments. 
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ONE OCCUPATION, TWO LABOR MARKETS: 
THE CASE OF LONGSHORE CRANE OPERATORS* 


WILLIAM FINLAY 
Northwestern University 


Most analyses of labor markets search for uniform patterns across different 
industries and different occupations, and incorporate variables drawn from either 
individual skill, worker collective action, or employer strategy theories. This paper is 
a case study of a single (new) occupation within a single (old) industry—iongshoré 
crane operators—using aspects of all these theories. It argues that because the 
labor market is the arena of negotiation between firms and workers, analysis should 
focus on both labor market outcomes and labor market formation. In this case the 
labor market outcome Ñas been the fragmentation of the occupation into two labor 
markets, the one providing workers an advantaged status, the other providing 
„workers a disadvantaged status. This is related to technological changes in the 
industry, and to the conics among employer goals, union principles, and individual 


~ worker interests. 


The emergence of labor markets is usually 
portrayed as the consequence of the types of 
skill possessed by the workers whose labor is 
being supplied, employer strategies of domina- 
tion and control, or worker collective action. 
This article discusses these conceptions of 
labor market emergence jin the context of a 


case study of longshore crane operators on the , 


West Coast. 

Labor markets, as Sgrensen and Kalleberg 
(1981) and Granovetter (1981) have pointed 
-out, are arenas for the matching of persons to 
jobs. The simplicity of this definition belies the 
complexity of the matching process and the 
difficulty of observing it. In consequence, 
Baron and Bielby (1980) have noted, labor 
market studies have focused on either the 
characteristics of the. persons or the char- 
acteristics of the jobs, predominantly the 
_ former. In this study, the job is the central unit 
of analysis. It is suggested that labor markets 
emerge from the efforts of firms and workers to 
shape the characteristics of jobs to the form 
most advantageous to each. A job’s charac- 
teristics include whether its occupants have 


mobility between firms, and what kind of ten- | 


ure its occupants have. Mobility rights and 
tenure rights are the criteria for differentiating 
labor markets in this analysis. 

The West Coast longshore industry is a good 
site to examine the development of labor 


*Direct all correspondence to: William Finlay, 
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markets for a number of reasons. First, recent 
technological changes (the containerization of 
cargoes) have produced a new category of 
longshore worker (the crane operators), for 
whom new labor market positions have been 
created. A case study of these crane operators 
provides an opportunity for an intensive, lon- 
gitudinal study of nascent labor market 
structures. Second, the selection of a single 
occupational category in a single industry for 
analysis allows consideration of the circum- 
stances under which different labor markets 
appear, with occupation and industry held con- 
stant. 

Most studies of labor markets transverse 
boundaries of occupation, class, industry, and 
sector, depending upon the choice of indepen- 
dent variables. This quantitative, aggregated 
approach facilitates generalization, but places 

much of the effort on the difficult task of dis- 
tinguishing labor markets amid a host of com- 
peting criteria for differentiation. Conse- 
quently, the emphasis is invariably placed on 
the uniformity of these criteria across whatever 
categories or groups are’ being considered, 
rather than on the differences engendered by 
the context of employer-employee relations. 
The advantage of a case study is that it permits 
consideration of both employer and employee 
contributions to the constitution of labor 
markets, and enables labor markets to be 
viewed in the light of their actual outcomes. 

The example of the longshore crane oper- 
ators demonstrates that workers in the same 
occupation in the same industry and with the 
same skills may actually be in different labor 
markets. It is suggested that labor markets 
should be thought of as power or as bargaining 
relationships (cf. Rueschemeyer [1977], who 
has emphasized the importance of power for 
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the question of structural differentiation). ‘Tn 
this context, labor market outcomes reveal 
bargaining between firms and workers; bar- 
gaining within the .union among different” 
groups of workers, and competition among 


employers for employees. The findings of this: 


paper are that employer strategy is the most 
significant factor behind the formation of labor 
markets, but that worker collective action 
factors are required to explain labor market 
outcomes. 


WORKER SKILL THEORIES 


These theories focus on the skills which indi- 
vidual workers bring to the job. They have 
made the distinction between ‘“‘general’’ and 
““enterprise-specific’”’ skills the critical deter- 
minant of labor market types. Examples in- 
clude internal labor market theory (Doeringer 
and Piore, 1971) and transaction costs theory 
(Williamson, 1981). The internal labor market 
and transaction costs arguments can be re- 
duced to the following bare essentials. Specific 
skills are those which are of primary benefit to 
the firm in which they are developed, but be- 
cause they are acquired informally (i.e., on the 
job), and because they cannot be readily 
transferred to or obtained from other firms, 
there is no equivalently trained pool of work- 
ers in the external labor market from which 
substitutes can be drawn. Consequently, 
employers are faced with a “governance” 
problem, the need to embed the employment 
relationship with sufficient incentives to guar- 
antee stability and continuity. Employers have 
resolved this problem by means of the ‘‘inter- 
nal” or, ‘‘firm” labor market, a. bureaucratic 
system of labor allocation within the firm 
which ties rewards (career progression and sal- 


ary or wage increments) to seniority 


(Doeringer and Piore, 1971; Rees, 1979; 


ana. 1981). . 


EMPLOYER STRATEGY THEORIES 


These theories also focus on the formation of 
internal labor markets, but assign a preemi- 
nent role to managerial guile. Internal labor 
markets are viewed as the product of ever 
_more sophisticated strategies of employer 
control, appropriate to the era of advanced or 
monopoly capitalism (e.g., Edwards, 1975, 
1979; Stone, 1975). Worker resistance to the 
arbitrary powers of the foreman and the as- 
sembly-line speed-up culminated in the re- 
placement of these forms of control with “bu- 
reaucratic control.” Bureaucratic control— 
here equated to the mechanisms of the internal 


labor market—emphasizes the formal and legal ` 


channels for both job and wage allocation, as 
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well as grievance resolution. It is effective as a 
form of workplace control, because in Ed- 
wards’s (1979:21) words, it encourages work- 
ers to view company policy as possessing the 
impartiality of the rule of law. 

In the mest recent statement of this model, 
Gordon et al. (1982) locate labor market 
changes as the outcome of structural 
transformations of the economy at large. Thus, 
the new ‘‘social structure of accumulation,” 
characterized by bureaucratic control of the 
labor process and segmented labor market 
structures, had its immediate roots in the em- 
ployers’ nezd to refashion the existing system 
of labor management to ensure greater com- 
pliance and productivity, but became possible 


only because of the increased profitability of 


the large firms which had come to dominate the 


: Major dustrial sectors after World War II. 


“WORKER COLLECTIVE ACT iON 


THEORIES 


These thecries have been advanced by those in 
the Webezian tradition who stress the im- 
portance of the collective representation of 
skill in the shaping of labor markets. The issue 
is whether workers as a collectivity can direct 
labor market situations to their advantage 
(e.g., Form and Huber; 1976; Kerr, 1954; Lar- 

son, 1977; Montgomery, 1979; Stinchcombe, 

1979). The emphasis is on workers as a group, 
whether this be a craft or a union or’a profes- 
sion. 

The central questions remain those posed by 
Weber ([1921] 1978:45, 129) in his analysis of 
the division of labor: is a group of workers able 
to establish a “closed social relationship” 
against outsiders so that it has a monopoly in 
the labor services provided by the members of 
the group, and how are these advantages dis- 
tributed within the group? The traditional pro- 
fessions are the most widely recognized groups 
which have been able to establish such 


` monopolies over certain positions (the most 
skilled) in given lines of work (Larson, 1977; 


Stinchcombe, 1979). Many of the studies in this 
vein emphasize that restrictions on entry to 
occupations, variously termed ‘occupational 
power” (Form and Huber, 1976) and “worker 
power” (Kalleberg et al., 1981), do result in 
significantly higher earnings for the members 
of these occupations. (See also Sgrensen and 
Kalleberz, 1981; Stolzenberg, 1975.) 

One of the consequences of concentrating 
attention upon entry restrictions such as cer- 
tification, licensing, and the like, is that the 
emergence of different labor market types is 
viewed as contingent on assorted noneconomic 
or social factors in addition to the specifically 
economxk factors singled out by internal labor 
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markets and transaction costs analyses. As 
Granovetter (1981:36) argues, the study of 
entry restriction 


“involves not only the question of: power ‘dif- 
ferentials, but the nature of professionaliza- 
tion; the organization of interest groups and 
lobbies, the nature of occupational informa- 
tion networks that encourage some and not 
other students to choose this or that occupa- 
tion, the maintenance of occupational mys- 
tiques and other topics of sociological im- 
port. 


For example, Larson (1977:xvi) defines profes- 
sionalization as “the process by which pro- 
ducers of special services sought to constitute 
and control a market for their expertise.” The 
success of this enterprise, here tdentified as the 
acquisition of a general labor. market status for 
all practitioners. who meet the profession’s re- 
quirements, depends upon various market and 
nonmarket factors (Larson, 1977). This general 
labor. market status is enforced, in part, 

through obligatory off-the-job formal instruc- 
tion, even though studies have revealed that 
learning in a typical profession actually takes 
place on the job (e.g., Becker et al., [1961] 
1977). In short, not only is the unit of analysis 
shifted from the individual to the collectivity, 
but additional sociological variables are also 
brought into play to explain the development of 
labor markets. 


COMPARISON OF THE THEORIES 


The bulk of the labor market analyses have 
attributed labor market formation primarily to 
the characteristics of workers, whether as in- 


- dividuals as a result of the acquisition of spe- 


cific skills, or as collectivities as a result of 
some form of joint action to establish more or 
less closed relationships vis-a-vis employers. 
In reaction to this; there have been repeated 
calls for studies to consider at.greater length 
the role and motives of employers, to “decom- 
pose” employers’ ways as Berg (1981) has put 
it. Sullivan (1981) has argued that we know a 
great deal about the queues in which workers 
find themselves, but comparatively little about 
how employers are stratified in queues or in 
similar arrangements. Stinchcombe (1979) has 
observed that we need a theory of what em- 
ployee characteristics employers find desirable 
rather than a theory of which workers get the 
desirable characteristics. 

The employer strategy perspective does 
make employers’ demands the central issue, 
but only differentiates between employers in 
terms of whether they are core firms or periph- 
ery firms. This facilitates a broad view of the 
entire economy, but at the cost of the subtler 
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analytic distinctions that must inevitably be 
made when specific industries, occupations, or 
labor markets are examined. Further, the scale 
of analysis of this theory does not permit con- 
sideration of the myriad ways in which worker 
responses distort employer demands, and the 
effects this has on labor market outcomes. 
The present analysis employs factors from 

all three theories. Such a synthesis corre- 
sponds to the actual process of negotiation 
among three parties: employers, workers, and 
the union. Specifically, the concern is to ex- 
plain what is perhaps the most remarkable_as- 
pect of the bargaining over the longshore crane 
operators—that it is the employers, not the 
union, who have sought to restrict the training 
and certification of crane operators. The inter-. 
ests of employers, workers, and the union are 
considered in order to understand how this 
state of affairs has arisen, and what it reveals 
about the formation, functioning, and out- 


comes of labor markets in general. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE WEST COAST 
LONGSHORE INDUSTRY 


Longshoremen are the workers who load and 
unload cargoes from ships. On the West Coast, 
the industry is noted’ for its formidable and 
militant union—the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (ILWU) 
which, it should be added, is wholly indepen- 
dent of the International Longshoremen’ s AS- 
sociation of the East Coast and Gulf Coast 
ports. Nearly. fifty years ago, the ILWU 
transformed longshoring from a secondary job 
market into a primary job market (Kahn, 1976). 
A primary job market has meant good wages 
and regular employment, accomplished in this 
case through the twin mechanisms of restrictéd 
longshore registrations and rotational dispatch 
to all longshore jobs. Only registered 
longshoremen receive regular work, and any 
additions to the registered lists (there is one in 
each port) are. jointly determined by the em- 
ployers (the employers’ representative organi- 
zation is the Pacific Meritime Association).and 
the union. The rotational method of dispatch 
requires that the longshoreman with the fewest 
accumulated hours worked on any given day 
gets the first choice of any available jobs. It is 
intended to ensure an equitable system of ac- 
cess to all work opportunities for every regis- 
tered longshoreman. The dispatch hall in each 
port coordinates jobs and manpower by ` 
keeping records of job availability and 
longshoremen’s hours. A job consists of the 
loading and/or discharging of a single ship. 
When it is completed—whether in one day or 
ten days-_the longshoreman must return to the 
dispatch hall to await dispatch elsewhere. 
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Traditionally, most longshoremen have 
spent most of their time handling break bulk 
cargoes. These cargoes are stacked, sorted, 
loaded, and unloaded by hand. Because. this 
work is physically demanding, longshoremen 
have been grouped into work units or gangs; a 
gang working in the hold of a ship, for example, 
is required to move each piece of. wate indi- 
vidually. . 

While break bulk cargoes and ships still 
exist, over the past twenty years this labor 
process has been fundamentally reshaped 


through the introduction of containers, a 


mechanized and highly capital intensive mode 
of handling cargoes. Containers simply consist 
of large standardized boxes into which what 
were formerly break bulk- cargoes are now 
placed, and they are loaded and unloaded: by 
giant cranes. The ships’ holds are tailored to 
match the exact size of the containers, and the 
conventional gang in the hold-is no longer 
needed. A container operation requires sub- 
stantial investments in ships and equipment, 
but cuts labor costs considerably. 

f Together with a new division of labor, a new 
occupation has emerged, that of crane oper- 
ator. These are the longshoremen who operate 
the container cranes. Before the late 1950s, 
there were no ILWU crane operators. Since 
then, crane operators have become, arguably, 
the single most important longshore workers, 
because they load and discharge’ the container 
ships almost singlehandedly: 


t 


DATA. 


The data were collected during seven months - 


of field research in 1981 in the ports of Los 
Angeles and Long Beach. (Although Los 
Angeles and Long Beach are two separate, but 
adjoining, ports, in the longshore context they 
are generally treated as one.) On the West 
Coast, Los. Angeles/Long Beach is the biggest 
port. It handles more containers and more 
break bulk cargo than any other port, and in 
fact, its total revenue tonnage for 1980 was 
more than double that of the next largest port 
complex, the San Francisco Bay Area (Pacific 
Maritime Association, Annual Report, 1980). 

The data weré drawn from two sources. 


First, they were- obtained from the doc-. 


umentary record of the fourteen-year dispute 
between the Pacific Maritime Association 
(PMA) and Local {3 of the ILWU over the 
crane operator question. Many of the disputes 
were submitted to the jointly appointed arbi- 
trator and were recorded by a court transcriber. 
Thus, it is possible to follow the course of the 
dispute from its outset, because there is a ver- 
batim record of the arguments of the contend- 
ing parties. Second, there are the data obtained 
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from interviews and participant observation 
during the field research. These included inter- 
views with union officials, PMA officials, 
company ménagers, supervisors, and 
longshoremen, as well as many hours spent 
aloft with crane operators during the working 
day. Finally, I attended a number of the joint 
Labor Relatior's Committee (LRC) meetings, 
at which the union and the PMA discussed the 


‘crane operator question and other issues. 


ANALYSIS 
The Crane Operators — 


Crane operators on a container operation work 
on their own. Perched in their cabs approx- 
imately 100 feet off the ground, they are not 
only physically separated from the other ` 
longshore workers on the dock, but in addition, 
the performance of their work is only loosely 
dependent on the activities of other workers. 

Consequently, employers are able to isolate 
the contributions of the crane operators to the. 


_ productivity of their operations, in a manner 


never possible with longshoremen working in 
gangs where individual productivity is subor- 
dinate to collective productivity (cf. Alchian 
and Demsetz, 1972). Further, employers have 
won the right te hire crane operators on a per- 
manent basis—these are the so-called: steady 
crane operators—whereas virtually all other 
longshoremen on the production side continue 
to be rotationally dispatched.’ As a result of 
both these factors, crane operators have been 
evaluated and compared by employers more 
than any- other longshoremen. 

Crane operating has become the best paying 
longshore job, which is a measure of the em- 
ployers’ concern that longshoremen make 
themselves available for this kind of work. 
Crane jobs pay the highest hourly 
differential—$0.95 over. the basic longshore 
wage of $12.22 an hour, and steady crane oper- 
ators receive additional benefits. These include 
a 176-hour-a-month guaranteed salary, re- 
gardless of whether they actually work fewer ` 
hours, and the r.ght to check in at the dispatch 
hall on days when they are not working (many 
steady crane operators work only two or three 
days a week) in order to earn extra money in 
addition to their salaries.. 

There are today four types of crane operator 
in the LA-LB harbor. First , there are the 259 


Fa 


! The union's motives for conceding steady crane 
operators are too complicated to discuss here. Fora 
full treatment of this matter see Fairley (1979). It 
should be noted that the PMA’s demand for steady 
men was accepted by the ILWU international of- 
ficers despite ‘objections from Local 13 leaders in 
Los Angeles. 
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steady crane operators, men who work perma- 
nently for companies that have hired them. 
‘These operators are further divided into. two 
groups, certified (135 men) and noncertified 
(124 men), ‘a distinction that will be clarified 
shortly. The bulk of the analysis will focus on 
these two groups. Second, there are the kall 
crane operators, likewise divided into certified 
and noncertified operators. The certified hall 
_ operators (i.e., type 3) are the men who have 
successfully completed the Pacific Maritime 
Association's off-the-job crane training pro- 
gram, and consequently have been certified, 
but have not entered steady employment. 
Longshoremen are selected for the training 
program based on seniority (length of tenure as 
a registered longshoreman) and race (a court- 
mandated affirmative action requirement re- 
quires the same percentage of blacks in the 
crane training program as there are in the reg- 
istered work force). 

The fourth, and lowest in status, group of 
crane operators consists of those who have not 
undergone crane training, and who are not in 
steady empldymént. These noncertified hall 
operators are on what is known as the Crane 
_ Specialist list. They are aspiring crane oper- 
ators who have been acknowledged as compe- 
tent on certain pieces of crane equipment by 
various individual employers, but because they 
do not meet either of the above criteria, they 
are not eligible for the official training program, 
and have received no general certification. The 
biggest handicap for the noncertified_hall crane 
operators is that they are dispatched for one 
day only instead of for the duration of the job, 
and at the beginning of the next day may be 
preempted by a certified operator. Conse- 
quently, the noncertified hall crane operators 
cannot rely on the crane jobs as their primary 
type of employment. 

It is striking that so many of the steady 
men—-124 out of a total of 259—are noncer- 
tified crane operators, because it is the em- 
ployers who requested the crane training pro- 
gram, and who pay for it. Yet they have 
bypassed many certified operators in order to 
hire noncertified operators. Indeed, it is pre- 
cisely this issue, as well as the functioning of 
the closed crane board, that has generated 
heated controversy on the waterfront in recent 
years. 

The union-has supported a ‘restrictive policy 
toward the hiring of steady men, insisting that 
they .be hired from the- crane board only, 
whereas the employers prefer also to consider 
the noncertified crane operators for steady 
jobs. On the other hand, it is the employers 
who have generally advocated restricting en- 
trance onto the crane board in order to limit the 
number of certified crane operators, whereas 
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the union has favored less formal entrance 
qualifications in order to maximize the number 
of certified operators. 

Until 1978, contract arbitrations upheld the 
employers’ position; an employer was free to 
hire any longshoreman for a steady job. How- 
ever, the 1978 contract limited employers” fu- 
ture selections to certified men only, although 
employers were allowed to retain noncertified’ 
operators who were in their employment at the , 
time of the contract. The crane board itself, 
nonetheless, remains restricted to certified 
operators, at the employers’ request. - 

This dispute is interesting for two reasons: 
first, because the parties have adopted stances 
contrary to what might be expected; second, 
and more important, because the negotiations 
both before and after the 1978 contract reveal 
how labor market differentiation proceeds in- 
dependent of technical differentiation within a 
division of labor. In the following sections how 
employer goals and union goals have affected 
the nature and outcome of this dispute will be 
considered. 


Employer Goals 


The employers’ advocacy of a closed crane . 
board—limited to those who have been offi- 
cially certified—and the union’s opposition 


. would seem to fly in the face of the reasoning 


that it is employers who are the greatest ben- 
eficiaries of open employment relationships, 
and that it is union members who benefit when 
they are closed. In this instance there was no 
contradiction. A closed crane board not only 
saved money for the companies, but also un- 
dermined union control of the labor market by 
expanding employer access to noncertified 
and, therefore, unprotected crane operators. 
In the employers’ cost accounting in the 
longshore industry, the costs of an open board 
are seen to outweigh the costs of a closed. 


‘board for three reasons. First, the fewer the 


number of men actually entitled.to regular 
work as crane operators out of the dispatch 
hall, the more likely these men are to perfect 
the skills required of a crane operator. Second, 
the fewer the number of men trained in the 
official training program, the greater will be the 
number of men trained privately. This means 
the costs of training will be shouldered by spe- 
cific employers and by the men. Third, the 
distinction between officially trained crane 
operators (the certified men) and the privately 
trained operators (the noncertified men) has 
permitted the construction of a separate, and 


‘inferior, labor market status for the latter, with 


the union's compliance for reasons that will be 
explored shortly. Each of the above three fac- 
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tors has appeared in employer-union negotia- 
tions. - ` 

~ The perfection of skills argument is perhaps 
the oldest one. It has arisen whenever the 
union has demanded an increase in the number 
of trainees and a loosening of the restrictions 
for membership on the crane board. The 
PMA’s standard response has been that this 
would “flood” or “overload” the board, re- 
‘sulting in a “dilution of the work opportunity in 
the skill.” The arbitrator has concurred with 
the employers since the contract is quite ape 
cific on this matter: 


‘The number of men iwa to check in. as 
regular crane drivers shall be limited by the 
Joint Port Labor Relations Committees so 
that crane drivers who have skills will main- 
tain their skills through the regular perfor- 
mance’ of crane work. (Pacific Coast 
Longshore Contract Document, 1981—1984, 


p. 76) . 


ate issue here is that the time spent in the 
training course is quite short, averaging around 
fifty days. Most men actually learn to operate 
the cranes well by driving them. on the job, 
(i.e., after they have been formally trained and 
certified). Consequently, the employers wish to 
. give those who are to be crane operators every 
possible opportunity to acquire this skill. But 
because of the brevity of each container- 
handling job it is difficult to spread such work 
around. Under these circumstances, and given 


the importance of the container crane operator, 


closure is-a rational strategy for the employers 
to pursue in order to achieve their goal of an 
adequately qualified pool of crane operators. 

Second, closure has also saved money. for 
the employers as a whole by allowing lower 
general training costs. Nearly half of the steady 
operators today are noncertified; they were 
privately trained by specific employers without 
cost or inconvenience to the other employers 
- or the PMA. The official training program re- 
quires equipment and money from all the com- 
panies, and the PMA to run it. In addition, the 


x 


official trainees have to be paid, whereas the 


private ones do not, and the latter even end up 


subsidizing their own training in order to get _ 


steady jobs. As one longshoreman who had. 


become a noncertified steady man told me: 


This port would be in sad shape if the guys 
hadn’t on their own initiative gone out and 
: learned to drive the cranes .... I even took 


days off to come down here and learn how to. 


drive crane on my own time, because it was 
a step up pay-wise. : 


Third, ‘the noncertified operators who en- 
tered steady employment (when this route was 


- allowed) were placed in a „vulnerable labor 
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market position from the outset. Such oper- 
ators were hired for steady positions on the 
condition that if one operator lost or quit his 
job and had to return to the dispatch hall, he 
was no longer entitled to regular crane work. 
On the other hand, a certified man in steady 
employment was assured crane jobs if he re- - 


turned to the hall. Thus, the noncertified oper- 


ators have always had to bargain with em- 
ployers and potential employers from a weak 
position, whereas certified operators have 
been dealt a strong hand. Not only have em- 
ployers found noncertified' operators attractive 
under these circumstances, but these operators 
themselves have been willing to tolerate an 
inferior status in return’ for the rewards of 
-steady employment. 

Until 1978, noncertified crane operators 
could be hired and rehired for steady jobs, so 
they were nct altogether defenseless, but the 
1978 contract eliminated this provision. The 
result is that those noncertified men who are in 
steady jobs today have been there since before 
the 1978 contract went into effect, and they 
have no freedom of movement. between com- 
panies. If they wish to continue to operate 


‘cranes, they must retain their steady jobs. 


. Union Goals i 


The restriction on the hiring of noncertified 
men was a major union goal in contract negoti- 
ations, and was finally conceded by the em- 
ployers to avoid a possible strike. The question 
which naturally arises concerns the union’s 
motives and reasons for wanting to restrict the 
hiring of noncertified crane operators and to 
have an open crane board. 

In the context of the PMA's juesienes ona 
closed crane board, the union response was 
torn between two conflicting principles: the 
income-maximizing principle, and the 
rewards-for-seniority principle. Following the 
income-maximizing principle, the union could 
allow any longshoreman to take a high-paying , 
steady crane job. If it so desired, a company 
could first hire a noncertified .longshoreman, 
and then train him to operate the cranes—an 
internal labor market type of arrangement. 
Since such a policy would enable noncertified 
men to be hired, if adopted it would spread the 
benefits of steady employment more widely 
than would be the case if only a privileged 
elite of certified men could be hired. But it 


`~ would also rrean the creation of a category of 


dependent workers alongside the category of 
privileged workers, both competing for steady 
jobs. 

Consequently, the union has rejected this 
principle in favor of the second principle of 
rewards for seniority. This principle entails re- 


Ca 
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stricting access to high income jobs to union 
members who have been in the industry the 
longest—a.novel tradition on the waterfront 


. where restrictions of this kind have hitherto 


been avoided by the union. One reason that 
such restrictions are avoided is that they pro- 


mote artificial scarcity and inequality, which - 


are unwelcome reminders of the era before the 


. rotational, dispatch when the industry was 
characterized by the "shaper -up” and its atten- 


dant evils.? 

The union leadership has determined that 
because steady crane jobs endow privilege, 
they should be awarded to those who have 
earned them by virtue of seniority, which in 
this case is -tenure as a registered longshore- 
man. (To this criterion, a court later added an 


. affirmative action requirement.) The noncer- 


tified steady operator is perceived, accord- 
ingly, as the usurper of a senior man’s job, and 
moreover, as the willing accomplice to com- 
pany contract violations and operation speed- 
ups. This state of affairs had come about be- 
cause employers—over union objections—had 


been able to employ noncertified operators and 


impose on them dependent, internal labor 
market statuses. This group was then used to 
undermine the general labor market statuses of 
the certified operators, who could be both af- 


` forded this standing, and simultaneously ex- 


cluded from the steady jobs to which it sup- 
posedly entitled them. Under these conditions, 
the goal of union leaders simply became that of 
preventing the further expansion of noncer- 
tified operators into steady jobs. 

For the union to have agreed to let em- 
ployers hire and then train their own operators 
would have been an acknowledgment that the 


occupation of crane operating should be mod- 


eled along internal labor market lines. This is 
the feature of many other industries in which 
unions operate. It was anathema to the 


‘longshore union because it violated the bed- 


rock precept of the longshore dispatch, which 
is that the occupations are to be established 
independent of firms in order to imbue them 
with a general labor market status. But in re- 
stating its commitment to this precept, the 


union has been forced to sacrifice its other. 


principles of maximizing the income of all its 


~ 


— 


* The shape-up refers to the system of hiring and 
dispatching longshore workers which prevailed on 
the West Coast until the 1934 strike. All those who 


wanted longshore work on any day would present | 
‘shape-up”’) before the hiring” 


themselves (literally, ` 
foremen, who would then select the men they needed 
for particular jobs. Not surprisingly, this practice 
was particularly susceptible to bribery and fa- 
voritism, and ‘it engendered endemic underemploy- 
ment (Stern, 1932). 


_ voluntary servitude,” 
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members, and of allowing every longshoreman 
the opportunity to take a .high-paying job. 
Noncertified employment was deemed unac- 
ceptable, even if such employment did increase 
access to steady jobs for union members. 

The union's stand on the above issues means 
that it is the party with the most to gain from an 
expanded off-the-job training program, since 
this is a means of extending the benefits of 
crane operating in a “‘legitimate’” fashion, and 
hence opening the crane board. Such an ex- 
pansion may only be effected‘ with the com- 
pliance of the PMA, which has not been forth- 
coming. Further, the union has not been en-. 
tirely successful in eliminating internal labor 
market statuses, for the 1978 contract specified 
that noncertified operators then in steady jobs 
should be permitted to stay in them, as many 
have done. (As of the middle of 1982, 48% of all 
steady operators are not certified.) This com- 
promise ‘has actually frozen the fragmentation 
of the occupation into two distinct labor 
markets, the one for all certified men, and the 
other for the steadily employed noncertified 
men. i l 


‘Two Labor Markets 


The position of the noncertified steadies was 
considerably weakened by the -1978 contract; 
they are sometimes referred to as being in “‘in- 
because if they leave 
their present steady jobs they may not work 
again as a steady crane operator unless cer- 
tified. In the words of the PMA Area Manager 
for southern California: 


A number of Crane Specialists [i.e., noncer- 
tified operators] are still steadily employed. 
As long as they continue their steady em- 
ployment, they will continué to be crane 
operators. When, and if, they return to the 
Hall, however, they will revert to the Crane | 
Specialist list and their prospects for future . 
crane work would be very‘dim. 


One man who had worked steadily as a noncer- 


tified operator, and had since become afore- 
man, told me that he had decided to apply for a 
foreman’s job because he enjoyed little pros- 
pect of certification in the near future. He said, 


The guys.who are not Class. A [i.e., certified] 
they ve always got that thing if for some 
unknown reason they have to go back to the 
hall, whether they're fired or the company 
has to let them go. . . they're dead as far as 
driving cranes because under the situation 
now ... they wouldn't drive crane every 
day. i 


Their skills have afforded them many of the ` 


benefits of steady employment, and yet the ` a 
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most important benefit—the ready 
transferability of these skills between 
companies—is denied them because of social 
arrangements within the industry. Technically, 
their skills remain general, but socially, they 


are now enterprise-specific. Although it may. 


be argued that the employers were also better 
off when they were free to choose either the 
certified men, or the ‘younger, hungrier” non- 
certified men for steady employment, it is ap- 
parent that those employers who have noncer- 
tified operators on their payrolls have bene- 
fited from the situation. They now have the 


complete advantage of their noncertified em-- 


ployees because the latter may not move be- 
tween companies. 2 

In contrast is the labor market soutien of the 
certified men, which has been considerably 
bolstered by the removal of the potential com- 
petition from the noncertified.crane operators. 
Their existence as an occupational status group 
was always somewhat compromised by the 
fact that steady employment could be offered 
to those outside their ranks, but as of 1978 this 
threat was withdrawn. The contraction in the 
pool of men eligible for steady employment has 
been accompanied by an increase in competi- 
tion for those who are available to switch com- 
panies and have proven track records. 


These men have been able to translate their 


newly found bargaining strength into the elimi- 
nation of irksome work practices which the 
contract actually requires them to perform. 
The negotiation of- extracontractual work ar- 
rangements was the outcome of competition 
among the companies, as these comments from 
. the manager of a stevedore company reveal. 


We got in a labor relations situation where 
we only employed Class A [i.e., certified] 
crane operators, and so the only way we 
could get them was to steal them from other 
companies, so the companies started off 
‘making deals. So right now, if you’re a crane 
operator you just drive cranes, they’ve got 
another guy down there on the signaling. 
When the crane operator isn’t driving, he’s 
sitting ‘there drinking coffee, or driving 
around town. So essentially what that’s done 
` is force us to employ another man, to employ 
a signalman on the ground, and that’s the 


employers’ fault of trying to get crane oper- ° 


ators. 


- 


3 An interesting comparison is suggested by the 
, Japanese practice of permanent employment. Cole 
(1979) argues that this extreme version of the internal 
labor market was erected by the Japanese companies 
in order to curtail the bargaining power of skilled 
blue-collar he during a period of labor 
shortages. , 
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All the company officials .to whom I spoke, 
save one, agreed that the different-companies 
compete with one another for the good cer- 


` tified operators, and that efforts to hire a crane 
` operator from another company are quite 


common. In short, the certified operators’ 
labor market allows them to capitalize on their 
skills by moving from one company to another. 


‘CONCLUSIONS 


Cross-industry studies of labor markets have 
generally discovered that different industries 
or different sectors often have different labor 
markets. The most extreme of these arguments 
have asserted an isomorphism between eco- 
nomic sectors and labor markets. For example, 
Beck etal. (1978) and Edwards (1975) suggest 
that firms in the advanced or core sector of the 
economy have developed primary or 
structured jod markets, and that firms in the 
peripheral sector have- secondary or un- 
structured job markets. Tests of the relation- 
ship between economic segmentation and labor 
markets have not supported this thesis, and 
show instead that the fit between sector and 
labor market is messy at best (e.g., Kalleberg 
et al., 1981) end in certain industries nonexis- 
tent (e.g., Thomas, 1981). Revisions of this - 


‘argument have sought to specify’ more pre- 


cisely how labor markets vary as an outcome 
of transformations of capitalism, or as an out- 
come of certain general features associated 
with workers, such as the degree of worker 
power, which are to be found in a number of 
‘industries. 

In this article a different tack has been taken 
through the examination of a,single industry 
and a single cccupation. This decision reflects 
two concerns: first, that aggregated variables 
may not translate well across industries and 
across” occupations, second, that while it is 
valuable to examine, say, different industries 
that share common labor market charac- 
teristics, it is also worthwhile to examine, one 
occupation in one industry. For in this manner, 
labor market differentiation may be isolated 
from industry-specific effects, and further, 
may be viewed not simply as the direct conse- 
quence of a changing technology, but rather as 
the product of negotiations between employers 
and workers. 

The employer strategy perspective assumes 
that employers are able to establish internal 
labor markets because they have remodeled 
the labor process. The hierarchy of dif- 
ferentiated jobs with seniority as the criterion 
for upward mobility corresponds to a. putative 
deskilling of workers occasioned by a new di- 
vision of labor. Internal labor markets provide 
the appropriate form of control once general 
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skills have been transformed into job-specific 
skills (Stone, 1975). The problem with this ap- 
proach, as with internal labor market analysis 
‘(e.g., Doeringer and Piore, 1971), is that it as- 
sumes that a social arrangement, such as a 
‘labor market, is determined by technical 
changes in skill. Instead, this paper shows that 
labor markets are also constructed indepen- 
` dent of skill: longshore crane operators are in 
two labor markets despite possessing equally a 
single general skill. 

.The existence of a two-tiered system of labor 
markets within a single industry for workers 
with equivalent’ skills demonstrates the useful- 
ness of making the job, and not the occupation 
or the industry, the unit of analysis. Job dif- 
ferences within an occupation are shown to be 
a significant, if little noticed, source of labor 
‘market segmentation. The certified and non- 
certified crane operators are in qualitatively 
different labor markets, according to the 
_ Criteria of interfirm. mobility and transferability 
of skills. If labor markets are conceptualized as 
structures which provide workers resources 
with which to bargain (Hodson and Kaufman, 
1982), then it is apparent- that the certified 
operators have at their disposal resources not 
‘available to their noncertified counterparts. 


Finally, the analysis of a single industry 


permits consideration of the role of labor 
markets in employer-employee relationships. 
The question of whether internal labor markets 
result from employer demands - (Edwards, 
_ 1979) or union pressures (Montgomery, 1979; 
Rubery, 1980) is addressed, at least in the 
longshore case, by examining the preexisting 
labor market. The employers sought a closed 
crane board (i.e., a limitation on the number 
of certified men) because each firm could ob- 
tain ‘additional crane operators by establishing 
internal labor market structures. Internal labor 
markets circumvented existing union control of 
the labor market. Labor market studies should 


not only be alert to the varied interests of em- . 


ployers.and workers as they collectively; albeit 
antagonistically, negotiate job characteristics, 
but should also be sensitive to the historical 
factors which influence the postures and posi- 
tions of the parties. 
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Our main objective is the measurement of prestige for the full range of men’s and 
women’s occupations and of gender incumbency effects on prestige; subsidiary goals 
include examination of rater and job characteristics. The research design combines 
the approach of controlled experiments with that-of the sample survey. Household 
and college sample respondents each rate 110 occupations using standard NORC 
prestige methods and metrics. 

Our findings support the theoretical assumption that incumbent prestige ratings 
represent-achieved occupational status as modified by ascribed sex of incumbent, 
rather than as some moré equal mix of gender prestige and occupational prestige. 
Occupation remains the major contributor to prestige. Sex of incumbent affects 
householders’ ratings, while college students do not make this differentiation. Sex 
composition influences female and high-status raters in each sample. However, the 
near equity in subjective occupational repute is unrelated to the neue resources of ` 


jobs. Methodological conclusions are also drawn. 


GENDER AND SOCIAL STANDING 


The increasing numbers of women entering the 
paid labor force in the United' States since the 
1950s raised several issues concerning con- 
‘ventional measures of social standing, includ- 
ing both prestige and socioeconomic status 
scores. While theoretical inquiry on the basis 
and nature of women’s social position could 
have begun earlier, pragmatic concerns with 
the contributions of working women and the 
women’s movement itself brought such ques- 
tions to the fore in the late 1960s and early 
1970s. The most obvious issue was the inap- 
propriateness of using husband's occupation as 
the sole indicator of family social standing in 
two-earmer households. (Several-studies have 
since shown that wives’ jobs:do affect their 
families” social standing. See Rossi et al., 1974; 
Nock and Rossi, 1978; Ritter and- Hargens, 
1975). Interest also began in the occupational 
mobility of women as individuals. Therefore, 
the almost exclusive attention of past studies 
(Hodge et al., 1965) on the social standing of 
predominantly male occupations, where 
women’s jobs were only included in a nonsys- 
tematic manner, was no longer justified. 
Further, it was no longer clear if, within par- 
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ticular occupations, women’s occupational 
standing was the same as that of male incum- 
bents (Havens and Tully, 1972) or if the social 
standing of any occupation was affected by its 
gender composition. 

' While these issues have been debated sepa- 
rately, no study has simultaneously and sys- 
tematically investigated the social standing of a 


wide range of gender-typed jobs, controlling 


for the effects of gender incumbency and rater 
characteristics and using a representative 
population sample, as does the research re- 
ported below. (For an earlier version of the 
analysis see Bose, 1973.) Prestige scores were 
chosen for this project because they have- 


used extensively in their own right and ieee 


formed the basis for the Duncan socioeco- 
nomic status (SED) scores. Although prestige is 
a subjective measure based on repute of posi- 
tion, and SEI is more directly based on income 
and education components of occupational 
status, these conceptual differences have not 
prevented both scores from being used in mo- 
bility studies with only minor differences in 
findings. 

These new prestige scores should facilitate 
the study of career and intergenerational mo- 
bility for women. First, previous research 
could only éstimate scores for women’s jobs 
based on the known relationship of average 
(usually male) incumbent income and educa- . 
tion to prestige,! while our measures are spe- 


! Many of the NORC scores given to census titles i 
are composite scores of several specific titles of male - 
incumbent dominated jobs. Most ofthe female gen- 
der dominated jobs included in this study have never 
before been directly rated by respondent samples. 
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cific to the kinds of occupations held by 
women. .Second, the early 1970s debate con- 
cerning the “amount” of social mobility expe- 
rienced by women as compared to men (De- 
Jong, et al., 1971; Featherman and Hauser, 
1976; McClendon, 1976; Treiman and Terrell, 
1975) illustrated uncertainty as to whether or 
not the measures of occupational attainment 
used are equally valid for male and female in- 
cumbents, especially in gender-stereotyped 
jobs. 
Third, studies of career mobility of women had 
problems handling occupational ‘‘gaps.’’? 
Using the data base here, Bose (1980) has pro- 


vided a prestige score for housewives, making © 


possible comparisons of that role with others. 


GENDER AND PRESTIGE LITERATURE 


Discussions of gender and occupational pres- 
tige have mainly focused on three concerns: 


whether women and men incumbents of the 


same occupational niche receive the same 
levels of occupational prestige, especially in 
sex-stereotyped jobs; the prestige of predomi- 
nantly female and predominantly male occu- 
pations; and the correlates of occupational 


prestige, assessing in particular whether or not, 


income and education contribute to prestige 
among women in the same way as among men. 
` A fourth and relatively new issue is the effect 
of rater characteristics with stress on gender 


~~ differentials. 


Incumbents/Raters 


The literature on men and women in the same 
jobs follows two tracks: first, there are studies 
that compare the mean occupational statuses 
of men and women. In a comprehensive review 
of the stratification literature based on research 
by Bose (1973) and others, Acker (1980) con- 
cludes that traditional women's jobs have a 
lower average status than male-dominated 
jobs; but since few women are to be found in 
extremely low prestige occupations, the equal 


average status of all working women and men- 


obscures this fact. “3 

Second, there are studies which explicitly 
examine the-status of men and women as in- 
cumbents in the same job. Early work in this 
area was done within the personnel and guid- 
ance field by Stefflre et al. (1968) and Hicks 
(1969). However, these studies were based’ on 
small samples of occupations and yield con- 
flicting findings. More recent work by Bose 


2 Interestingly enough, mobility researchers were 
able early to solve the problem of how to handle 
periods of military service for men, which is a com- 
parable issue. 


Our. research answers this question. ' 
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(1973), Nilson (1976), and Powell and Jacobs 
(forthcoming) appears of greater generality. 
Nilson’s study, innovative in having male, fe- 


male, and married female incumbents rated 


within each ‘ob, has the major drawback of 
focusing on ratings of a small haphazard sam- 
ple of 17 jobs. Powell and Jacobs’s study, using 
more occupations (50), is also limited since 
their only respondents were young students, 
and the occupations were not selected for rep- 
resentativeness. Both Nilson and Powell and 
Jacobs focus on the differences found in clearly 
sex-stereotyped occupations (i.e., occupations 
usually identified as predominantly held by one 
gender). Powell and Jacobs’s results are of 
special interest because they found prestige 
differences according to gender of the raters, 
with men giving markedly different prestige 
ratings (judged by correlations) to women in- 
cumbent than to male and no incumbent jobs, 
while women did not distinguish female in- 
cumbent prestige from the general no incum- 
bent prestige hierarchy. 


Stereotyped Jobs 


Research on the inipact of proportions of 
women usually in a job on its prestige standing 
provides conflicting results and interpreta- 
tions. For example, Kolstad (1977) finds that 
‘‘nink-coller” jobs are more highly evaluated 
than their earnings and ability requirements 
appear to justify. He concludes that the pro- 
portion of. women in a position elevates its 
prestige standing compared to its earnings, 
reasoning that such jobs are better than their 


‘main alternative, housework: Of course, these 
‘findings are subject.to an alternative explana- 


tion, namely, that-women are discriminated 
against and are being paid less than is ordinar- 
ily warranted by the prestige of their jobs. 
England (1979), on the other hand, finds that 
the percentage of women. in an occupation 
makes nc significant contribution to prestige, 
and that jobs have the prestige one would pre- 
dict based on their complexity and training. 
She argues that it is only in the most prestigeful . 
top 5 percent of all jobs that womén are under- 


‘represented. Otherwise the distribution of 


women in the prestige hierarchy is similar to 
that of men. Resolving the seeming conflict 
with the findings of Kolstad, England argues 
that prestige standings act quite differently 
than income and education levels. She sum- 
marizes previous research by citing the several 
researchers (Siegel, 1971; Stevenson. 1975; 
Treiman and Terrell, 1975; England and 
McLaughlin, 1979), who find predominantly 
female occupations have lower average 
salaries than one would predict based upon 
their prestige. This finding is elaborated by 
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McLaughlin (1978), who concludes that the 
task composition of men’s and women’s jobs is 
different at the same level of prestige. These 
task differences are a partial cause of the in- 
„come differences, although sex identification 
-= of the occupation also has an impact on earn- 
ings, independent of prestige and nature of job 
‘task. Both England (1979) and McLaughlin 
(1978) conclude that prestige does not serve as 
an indicator of equivalent occupations when 
used in income-attainment research comparing 
male- and female-dominated jobs. They favor 
indicators describing the nature of the task. 
` While concurring with these findings, we.seek 
' to ask a different question: are female and male 
incumbents’ prestige equivalent when in the 
same sex-identified job? Our question remains 
oné of importance for individual-level social 
standing studies. 


Other Job Characteristics 


Kolstad (1977) approaches the income/ 
education contribution to prestige differently. 
He finds that as the proportion. of women 
workers in a job increases, the more ithportant 
are female earnings and the less important are 
male earnings in predicting prestige scores. 
Male earnings overestimate the earnings of 
workers, primarily women, in the pink-collar 


sector. Thus while there is consensus that’ 


women’s education and income contribute 
differently to occupational prestige than do 


men’s education and income, there is no con- 


sensus on the implications of this observation. 
In sum, there has been controversy over 


- whether or not prestige scores as conventionally < 


used are equally valid for both genders. Many 
authors agree that they are valid if used only to 
study generalized social standing, while they 
should not be used in income-related ‘social 
mobility studies. Others have observed that, 
particularly in sex-stereotyped jobs, prestige 
scores cannot be utilized in any circumstance 
because the ratings vary with both the sex of 
the rater and the sex of the job incumbent. The 
study described below is designed to test these 
assertions at a point in time when the existence 
of married women’s employment was widely 
accepted. Our main objective is the measure- 
ment of prestige for the full range of men’s and 
. -women’s occupations and of gender incum- 
bency effects on prestige; subsidiary goals in- 
clude examination of rater and job charac- 
teristics. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 
The study reported here is free of many of the 


shortcomings noted above in the review ‘of 
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previous studies. Ji is based on a research de- 
sign that combines the approach of controlled 
experiments with that of the sample survey. 
Carried out in late 1972, using a block quota 
sample of Baltimore adults? and a sample of 
undergraduates from four schools in the same 
area, respondents were asked to rate the social 
standing* of persons described on each of a set 
of 110 IBM cards.,Each card contained an oc- 


‘cupational title and information that indicated 


either a male incumbent, a female incumbent, 
or had no incumbent information. 

The set of occupations used was selected to 
represent carefully the spread of occupations 
in the labor force and particularly the spread of 
gender-stereotyped occupations. Fifty occu- 
pations were chosen from detailed 1960 census 
titles with probability proportional to the per- 
cent male in the occupations. An additional 50 
were chosen with probability proportional to 
the percent female. Eight other occupations 
were added’ in order to include high-status jobs 
of special interest which are held by few and, 
hence, rarely included in number-weighted 
samples. Finally, two roles indicating nonpar- 


‘ticipation in the paid labor force were included. 


The first was “Person Living on Welfare,” and 
the second was household unpaid work, desig- 


nated as ““Housewife/Household” (varied de-- 
_ pending on the sex of the incumbent). This . 


sample of occupations allows comparisons 
among largely female, largely male, high status 
and unpaid occupations. For purposes 
paper, only labor force occupations are exam- 
ined. (See Bose, 1980, for an examination of, 
unpaid roles.) 

The resulting sample of occupations taken as 
a whole turned out to be representative of the 
total labor force, at least in gender respects. 


% 


3 Interviewing was carried out by Sidney Hollan- 
der and Associates of Baltimore, Maryland,.a com- 
mercial survey firm of excellent repute. 

4 The actual task given to the respondent was as 
follows: ‘People and their jobs differ in a lot of ways. 
We have made up descriptions of different kinds of 
people and their jobs. One of these descriptions ap- 
pears on each card of the deck you have been given. 
You have also been given a box with slots in it, and 
these are numbered from “I” to “9”. 

a. Please put a card in the slot labelled “g” if you 
think that the person with a job like that would have 
the highest possible social standing. 

b. Please put a card in the slot labelled **/” if you 


' think that the person with a job like that would have 


the lowest possible social standing. a. 

c. If the description would belong somewhere in 
between, just put the card in the slot that matches the 
social standing of the person, somewhere between 
one and nine.” 


of this | 
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The average ER of women in the 108 
labor force jobs (excluding housewife/husband 
and the welfare position) is. 37.7 percent, 
exactly equal to the proportion of women in the 
paid labor force in 1970. 

The gender measurement of the occupational 
titles was accomplished in two ways. First, 
from the relevant 1970 census tabulations, we 
computed an, “implicit” gender incumbency 


measure consisting of the proportion female in- 


each occupation. Second, an explicit gender 
. incumbency was given to some of the occu- 
pational titles by attaching a male or a female 
first name to the occupational title (e.g., Bar- 
bara Wells, Stock Clerk; Kenneth Taft, Box 
Packer). There is considerable evidence that 
names are sensitive indicators of sex (e.g., 
Fidell, 1970). Names used were chosen, ran- 


domly, including primarily Anglo Saxon. 


sounding names and excluding those appearing 
to have other ethnic connotations. Names were 
used in order to prevent boredom on the part of 
respondents who would otherwise have to read 
“female ... . (stenographer),” “female .. . 
(judge),”” etc., 110 times. No one name consis- 
tently appears with a given occupation in any 
of the respondent decks, the names being ran- 


domly assigned to an occupation. No one name . 


appeared twice to the same respondent. 

Each respondent was assigned sys- 
`- tematically to one of four treatments. Forty 
respondents were presented with 110 IBM 
cards containing occupational titles and female 
names. Another 40 respondents received cards 
that contained only male names and occu- 
pational titles. Eighty respondents received 
cards half of which contained male and half 
female names and occupational titles. The re- 
maining 40 acted as a “control,” with cards 
that contained occupational titles only. Within 
each treatment, half the respondents were 
males and half females. The total design is 
equivalent to an experimental design with three 
treatments and a control group. Since men and 
* women were equally and evenly distributed 
among the treatments, with the exception that 
the mixed gender incumbent treatment re- 
ceived twice as many respondents, the design 
can also be treated as.a ten-cell experiment, 
two additional cells being created by the 
cross-classification of incumbent and respon- 
dent sex in the mixed gender treatment. Al- 
though our plans called for 200 household sam- 
ple respondents, actual fulfillment was slightly 
short of that goal: 197 tespondenta (99 women 
and 98 men). 

Because occupational prestige scores fave 
been shown in past studies to be invariant over 
major population subgroups (Hodge et al., 
1965), we felt justified in using a small area 
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sample from the city of Baltimore. Block quota 
sampling was used with equal sex quotas. 
Blocks were chosen in proportion to the 1970 
income distribution of city census tracts -to 
obtain an economic cross-section. Only census 
tracts with 90 percent or more white population 
were used in order to reduce interviewing 


” costs.’ 


A second sample of 200 was drawn from 
predominantly white colleges in and near Bal- 
timore, including Towson State College, the 
University of Maryland in Baltimore County 
and The Johns Hopkins University, to assure 
some variety in the class background of the 
student respondents. Seventy-two percent of 
the sample comes from the state college, 16 
percent from the state university, and 12 per- 
cent from the private university. Although the 
schools are predominantly white, 11 percent of 
the sample are black students, the majority of 
whom are women attending Towson State. 
Ninety-seven percent of the student sample i is 
under 30, and their average education is be- 
tween 14 and 15 years. In contrast, only 35 
percent of the household sample is under 30, 
and the average education is 11.4 years. The 
college sample was collected. because we ex- 
pected that their ratings would differ from the 
general porulation i in an era of changing sex- 
role de ns, changes which would be more 
manifest among this young and highly educated 
sector. 

The 1 to 9 ratings given to each card by the 
respondents were converted® into the standard 
NORC prestige metric ranging from 0 (low) to 
100 (high) (Siegel, 1971). The units of analysis 
used below are the individual prestige scores, 
one for each of the 39,405 occupation cards 
rated by the respondents. For each of the 108 
occupatioral titles, the average no-incumbent 
(control) prestige score from this study is also 
used: in the analysis as a control variable. 
Without these scores very little of the variance 
is explained, since occupational characteristics 
absorb most of the rating variance. Our no- 
incumbent scores are better for this purpose 
than standard NORC scores because the con- 
trol scores were developed for a representative 
sample of gender-stereotyped jobs. In fact, use 
of standard NORC scores is confounded with 
the independent variable percent female. The 
general model used is as follows: 


5 Our finds were not sufficient to double the sam- 
ple size in order to include a black population sub- 
sample, Other researchers have since examined 
these effects. 

6 The transformation used was PRESTIGE 
SCORE = (Rating ~—1) 12.5. 
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where Py is the prestige score given to the ith occupational title by the jth 
f respondent; 
NOINC, is the no- -incumbent prestige score for the ith occupational title; 
k 
%b,T, is a vector of k dummy variables indicating the treatment wier 
which the prestige score was abtained; 
i 
_ &bR; is a vector of j variables relating to respondent characteristics; 
s 
ZbOg - is a vector of s occupational characteristics for the ith occupation; 


e is the stochastic error term. 


Thus the model essentially estimates the ways 
in which the prestige scores given to. occu- 
pational titles vary from the control scores as a 
function of experimental treatments, charac- 
teristics of the occupations involved, and char- 
acteristics of the respondents who make the 
ratings.’ 


INCUMBENT SEX EFFECTS 


> The main question raised in this paper is 
whether the prestige scores given to an occu- 
pation are affected by the gender of an incum- 
` bent designated as occupying that position. To 
accomplish this end, the general formula has to 
be given specific content, as follows: 

The main occupational characteristics we 
will use are the gender neutral prestige score 
and the proportion female among incumbents 
in an occupation (implicit gender incumbency 
measure).: 


Treatment variables consist of a set of- 


- dummy variables indicating the sex of the re- 
spondent and the sex of the incumbent imputed 
on the card being rated. The omitted category 
in this case is the control treatment in which no 
incumbent was specified.’ 


7 The analysis procedure used regards each of the 
ratings as independent observations. But since each 
respondent contributes 110 ratings, and ratings of a 
respondent may be correlated with each other, the 
observations are to the extent of intra-rater correla- 
tion nonindependent, an effect similar to cluster 
sampling. In similar studies (Rossi and Nock, 1982), 
“experiments” with subsamples of independent 
ratings (obtained by taking only one rating from each 
respondent), the effects of intra-rater correlations 
were found to~be negligible. Furthermore, the 
analysis prdcedure used here was found to overesti- 
mate standard errors and hence constitutes a conser- 
vative bias. The standard error of the estimate would 
be of the order of .01 prestige points. 

8 Initially treatment variables- were included as 
noninteracting dummy variables:.sex of respondent; 
‘ female incumbent and male incumbent, with no in- 
cumbent category omitted. These results showed no 
significant effect of respondent's sex in the college 
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Respondent variables are ones which we 


have some a priori reason to think are related 


to prestige judgments. Hence, a score repre- 
senting the prestige standing of the respon- 
dent’s household? was included on the grounds 
that the respondent’s own social standing 
would affect his/her ratings (Hodge and Rossi, 


- 1978). Respondent’s age was included because 


attitudes towards female participation in the 
labor force can vary by that characteristic and 
affect the ratings of the cards. Members of the 
college sample, expected to be more egalitarian 
in their views towards gender treatment, are 
indicated by a dummy variable when the two 
samples are combined; and years of education 
is included for household sample members. A 
personal ideological component was added in 
the form of two attitude measures: (1) a ‘‘fair- 
ness; question asking whether the respondent 
thought that the existence of a hierarchy of 
social standing was fair or unfair; and (2) a ‘‘sex 
equality” item that asked directly whether a 
woman holding the same job as-a man should 
be accorded the same, lesser, or a gredter so- 
cial ‘standing. A positive value on this scale 
indicates willingness to accord equal or higher 
social standing to a woman. This was included _ 
to ascertain the explicitly held values about the 
implicit nature of the rating task of female and - 
male incumbent prestige. These questions 
were asked after the rating task was com- 
pleted. 

The resulting regression equation for the 
total sample of ratings is shown in the left-hand 


sample, but did show that the presence of either a 
female incumbent or a male incumbent would signifi- 
cantly lower scores (by —2.67 and —2.49, respec- 
tively) for all respondents. However, in the house- 
hold sample sex of respondent did have significant 
impact (women gave ratings —.72 lower than men) as 
did the presence of female incumbents (rated 1.66 
higher than gender neutral scores). Male incumbents 
indicated no significant impact. On the whole, we 
found it necessary to use respondent/incumbent in- 
teractions particularly for the household sample. 

°’ Computed according to the findings shown in 
Nock and Rossi (1978). 
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Table 1. Regression of Prestige Ratings on Occupation, Treatment and Respondent Characteristics 





Total Sample 
Independent Variables b à SE 
Occupational Chars: l 
NOINC mean score . .939***+ 0045 
% Female .018*** 0028 
Treatment Chars:® . ` 
Resp Incumbent 
Male Male’ — 1.932*** 325 
Male Female —.151 325 
Female Male —1.129*** 317 
Female Female — .786* 316 


Respondent Chars: 


Household Prestige” .042*** .007 
Age — 019" „009 
Education (years) — ,643*** O45 
College Sample* —9,459*** 663 
Black® — 541 451 
Sex Equality 637** 202 
Fairness — .216* 106 

Intercept 10.044*** 

R? = t S34*** 

N = (39,405) 


College Sample "Household Sample 
b SE b > SE 
o4seee "005 933%" | 007 
023*** 003 .013** 004 
~2.935*** 410 —1.134* 499 


2.009" "© 410 
=2.151*** 387 .049 .506 


—2.790*** 383 1.425** 504 
044*** 008 .034** 013 
—.223*#* 030 001-010 
— — —.557*** 057 
—.294 39 o — 
1.100°** 247 109 319 
9608** 128 - ~.617*** 170 
5.8321% 8.226*** 
607 4784** 
(19,655) 


(19,750) : 


_ * Dummy variable. Coded 1 = College; 1 = Black; 1 = Female. - 
» A composite household score based on the occupational and eiua nona attainments of household 


membe {see Nock and Rossi, 1978). 
* p is less than .05.. 
** p is less than .01. ` 

*** D is less than .001. | 
column of Table 1. The —9.5 coefficient for the 
college sample, the largest for any dummy 
variable, hints at the usefulness of examining 
the two samples separately (in columns two 
and three) to check for our hypothesized sam- 
ple interaction effects. College students rate 
incumbents significantly lower than the house- 


hold sample, even net of the variables in our . 


model (see constants), supporting our conten- 
tion that gender-focused prestige studies done 
with students are not easily generalized to 
other populations. 
ratings are consistent with the significant 
negative coefficient for education in the house* 
hold sample. 

Among other similarities we find that occu- 
pational characteristics haye significant impact 
on ratings. As expected, the NOINC scores 
dominate'® the equation, indicating that most 
respondent judgments of an occupation are in- 
fluenced by the general societal consensus 
about where the occupation in question stands. 
All told, 48 percent and 61 percent of the vari- 


‘ance in the ratings given to the cards by the 


household and college groups, respectively, is 
explained by the equation, with about, 1 per- 
cent and 2.5 percent of the. variance in the 
samples being accounted for by the indepen- 


' 10 The NOINC scores account for 47% and 58.5% 
of the variance in the ratings given to the cards by the 
household and college samples, respectively. 


However, these lower. 


dent variables, exclusive of the gender, neutral 
scores. Apparently prestige is largely based on | 
class-based aspects of occupations rather than 
on incumbent or rater characteristics. Note 
that the “implicit gender incumbency” mea- 
sure, proportion female incumbents, also has 


‘ significant regression coefficients, with more 


salience (a larger b) for the college group. 
While female-dominated jobs gain prestige, the 
maximum possible gain is about one to two 
points for 100%, as compared to 0%, female 
jobs. This advantage is numerically compara- 
ble to the effects of a female job incumbent, 
which can represent a gain from .4 to 3 points. 
over a male incumbent."! 

The effects of the treatment characteristics 
of incumbent and respondent sex and their in- 


'! Interestingly, if Siegel's NORC scores are used 
in this equation instead of our no incumbent scores, 
percentage female shows no significant impact 
(treatment effects remain similar). This is a result of 
holding NORC scores constant. These traditional 
scores give a composite rating to each occupation 
derived from ratings of comparable jobs dominated 
by men which are classified in the same census cate- 
gory as any particular (male or female dominated) 
title. Thus, the effect of percentage female is largely 
factored out if NORC scores are used, since women 
are underrepresented, supporting our contention that 
a male-bias is built into existing scores. Further, the 
treatment effects garner about 10% of the variance 
because the NORC scores leave out sex effects. 


` 
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teractions are small and'contain some sur- 
prises. First of all, male respondents tend to 
give slightly lower ratings than female respon- 
dents, but uniformly lower ratings to occu- 
pations with explicit male incumbents. In con- 


~ trast, female respondents tend to give higher 


ratings to titles with explicit female incum- 
bents. Second, we find differences between the 
two samples surfacing around the treatment 
dummy variables, which are consistent and 
strongly negative for the college sample, indi- 
cating that college students were likely to 


downgrade all of the cards on which any in- ` 


cumbent was designated. Perhaps the presence 
of any person in a generalized role, or a note of 
reality, downgrades the role. Male students 
downgraded female incumbents less than male 

incumbents, but female students downgraded 
female incumbents more than they did male 
incumbents. In contrast, the Baltimore house- 
hold survey results show that both male and 
female respondents gave higher points to fe- 
male incumbents, a tendency to favor females 
that was.stronger among males than among 
females. Further, only men rating male incum- 
‘bents gave scores below the neutral ones, 
while both men and women rated female in- 


cumbents significantly higher than the control ` 


scores. The household sample clearly felt that 
a female incumbent in a job added to its status, 
at a rate approximately equal to the effect of 
anyone holding an all-female job. 

None of the coefficients involved, it should 
be noted, are very large. Thus, all men tend to 
rate male incumbent occupations about 1-3 
prestige points lower than titles that have no 
incumbents, and females in the household 


sample rate male incumbent occupations about | 


the same as occupations with no incumbent 
designation. The two-point spread is statisti- 
cally significant but not very much, consider- 
ing that the total scale spreads from a high near 
90 and a low near 8. These findings indicate 
that little variation in the prestige of occu- 
pations can be accounted for by the implicit 
gender composition of the occupation or by the 
addition of a gender-marked incumbent. 

Only slightly more of the variance in ratings 

is accounted for by respondent characteristics. 
The higher the household social standing of the 
respondent, the more likely he/she is to rate an 
occupation higher. While the increment is not 
very great—for each household prestige point, 
respondents rate each title .034 to .044 
higher—the range in household prestige also 
has to be taken into account. Thus between the 
very bottom of the scale, a household living on 
welfare, and the top household with two pro- 
fessionals, there is an average difference of 
about 3 prestige points in their respective 
ratings of all occupations. 
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‘Respondent age affects college students, but 
not the Baltimore household ratings. However, 
educational attainment is influential for both. 


` In short, the better educated accord less pres- 


tige than do the less educated and the impact 
of education is larger than that of gender. 

Blacks in the college sample do not signifi- 
cantly differ from white students in their 
ratings. 

Finally, we come to the attitude scales, and 
another difference between the two samples 
surfaces. Among the college students, persons ` 
who believed in equal or better treatment for 
females on jobs tended to give significantly 
higher scores to all occupations, but this ten- 
dency did not prevail among the Baltimore 
household survey respondents. Among college 
students, those who believed the existence of a 
prestige scale was fair gave an additional point 
to scores, while household respondents feeling 
the same way deducted .6 from their ratings. 
While it is understandable that a belief in 
equality and fairness would add points to the 
students’ scores, it is less clear why a belief in 
the fairness of hierarchy would deduct points 
from the householders’ scores. However, this 
downgrading and attitude-behavior problem 
represents a smaller numerical effect than that . 
of other variables. 
~ In sum, we find that occupation explains 
most of the variance in incumbent prestige 
scores. Percent female and an actual female 
incumbent can add up to three points each to 
incumbent ratings. This is significant statisti- 
cally, but small compared to the impact of the 
gender neutral scores. In fact, the education of 
the rater can have a larger impact than gender. 

Sex of incumbent affects both men and 
women raters in each sample; however, the 
impact is largest in the household sample, and 
especially among male respondents. House- 
hold respondents uniformly and to a greater 
extent favored female incumbents, while col- 
lege students tend to favor only slightly those 
of the opposite gender. College students thus 
exhibited somewhat greater equality in their 
evaluations of male and female incumbents 
than did householders who gave any woman 


` holding a job extra” status above the gender 


neutral titles. On the other hand, both house- , 
hold and college sample members were af- 
fected by percent female in a job. - 

It should also be noted that the amount of 
variance explained by the two equations differs 
by almost 13 percent, with more of the vari- 
ance being explained in the college sample as 


compared to the household sample (61% as ` 


compared to 48%). The error variance for the 
college sample is correspondingly lower. Since 
other studies have shown that the better edu- 
cated have lower error variance in studies of 


' ` finding is not unusual. 
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Table 2, Prestige Scores (From Control Treatment) for Jobs with High and Low Percentages of Women 





Job-Holders ' À p 
Jobs with High. % Women Prestige Jobs with High % Women Prestige 
% Women ` (1970) ~ Score % Men (1970) Score 
Housekeeper «98.5% 25.3 Floor Finisher f . 1.6%" 28.8 
‘Dental Assistant 97.8 . 54.8. Garbage Collector , 1.6 16.3 
Private Secretary ‘ 97.6 60.9 © ‘ Electrical Engineer 1.6 79.5 
. Office Secretary 97.6 51.3 Building Construction 
Babysitter | 97.5 18.3 Contractor: ` 1.5 78.9 
-Registered Nurse 97.3 75.0 Truck Driver eA 1.4 40.1 
‘Floor Supervisor ; Power House 
in a Hospital . 97.3 ` 60.3 Engineer 414 64.5 
Practical Nurse’ (96.4 .° ° 56.4 © Auto Mechanic 1.3 > 44.9 
` Maid/Household | Carpenter 1.3 53.5 
- Day Worker ` , 96.0 11.5 Plumber i 1.0 58.7 
Dress Cutter | 95.1 33.3 Locomotive Engineer 7 52.9 
Average Prestige 44.7 i 51.8 


a Treatment in which no incumbents were-shown on cards, ' 


"this sort (see Hodge . and Rossi, 1978), this 


` 
e 


$ 


SEX SEGREGATION OF JOBS: STATUS ~- 


OF “WOMEN’S” AND “MEN’S” JOBS 


In past NORC prestige ranking tasks, women’s 
jobs were not systematically included. By 


doing so in our study, we are able to assess, 


accurately: the relative prestige distributions 


for women’s jobs as they compare to men’s 


jobs. For these purposes, women’s jobs. are 
defined as those with 37.7 percent or more 
female incumbents and male jobs are those 
with 37.7 percent or fewer women, where 37.7 


| percent was the percentage of women in the 


total 1970 workforce. !? 

The No Incumbent treatment is die appro- 
priate comparison base to previous studies. In 
this treatment, the 46 women’s jobs. have an 
average prestige of 38 and a range of 8 to 75. 
The 62 men’s occupations have a mean prestige 
of 50 with a range of 5 to 96. Traditional jobs 
are detrimental to women’s status attainment 


12 There is no. consensus on how to operationally 
define women's and men’s jobs. Jusenius (1975) fol- 
lows a method similar to ours, defining those jobs 
with 48.1% or more’ women (38.1% average plus 
10%) as female occupations, those with 28.1% or less 


-women (38.1% average less 10%) as male occu- 


pations, and those between 28.2%—48% as mixed 
occupations. Oppenheimer (1970), alternatively, de- 
fines female jobs as those with 70% or more female. 

Functionally there is little. difference because so few 
jobs are actually mixed. Using Oppenheimer’s defi- 
nition, the 29 women’s jobs have a mean prestige of 
39; using Jusénius’ definition the 39 women's jobs 
have a mean prestige of 36; and using our definition 
the 46 women’s,jobs have an average prestige of 38. 
The range of prestige scores for men’s and women’s 
jobs is identical under all three definitions. 


r 


‘in two ways. First, the average? prestige in 


female jobs is 12 points lower than that in male 
jobs; and second, the maximum achievable 


prestige within the traditional women’s labor 


market realm is.a full 21 points below that 
attainable within traditional male jobs (75 vs. 
96). These differences are statistically signifi- 


cant. It appears that those who have’ been ad- 


vocating the importance of women entering 
nontraditional fields have been correct.: Simi- 
larly, those who have suggested the expanding 
women’s sector has lower esteem are vali- 


‘dated. 


To provice concrete sampi of the types of 
jobs implied in this analysis, Table 2 presents 


. the ten jobs in the set studied-here with the 


highest cor.centration of women and the ten 
jobs with the highest concentration of men. 
Between tbese most stereotyped jobs we find 


- an average prestige difference of about 7 


” 


points. Given these differences, we are not 


surprised that the variable of percentage 
women usually holding an occupation (implied 
incumbent: ‘was statistically significant in 
Table 1. However,.in Table 1 the impact of 
percent female was positive, adding up to two 
points to: the prestige of a job. We see this 
effect within women’s jobs, where all women’s 
jobs had an average status of 38 but the ten 
most concentrated women’s 1098 had € an aver- 


age status of 45. 


13 Average. prestige was computed as a straight 
average across gender-typed jobs and was not 
weighted by the proportion of women or men in each 


"of the occupational titles. Because women numeri- 


cally cluster in mid-level service and clerical jobs, a 
weighted average of female-stereotyped jobs would 
give a false impression of high average status for 
women and would ignore.the narrow range of varia- 
tion in the status of female-stereotyped aa 
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This effect does not hold up as well between 
men’s and women’s jobs. In fact, we know that 
percent female is negatively correlated with job 
status. The zero-order correlation (r) between 
percent women and no incumbent prestige ‘is 
~ .20 over the 108 labor force occupations, but 
the effect mainly holds for high-status jobs. 
Within jobs i in the bottom or middle thirds of 


the prestige ranking the correlation between . 


percentage female and standing is near zero 
(r = —.02 and r = .03, respectively). Only in the 
top third of the jobs are prestige and percent 
women significantly and negatively correlated 
at r = —.29. This is almost inevitable since the 
highest ranked “women’s job” has a prestige 
score of 75, and top-ranked men’s jobs have 
low percentages of women. Thus, percentage 
female increases job prestige: only for 
traditional women’s jobs, and the advantage is 
lost outside. of this boundary. We therefore 
agree with England (1979) that women are 
underrepresented in prestigeful jobs, but dis- 
agree on the impact of percentage of women in 
a job on its prestige. 


Given this variation in occupational effect by 


level of prestige, we further explore if the ef- 
fects on ratings of sex of incumbent or of re- 


I 
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spondent’s sex might also vary with job rank or 
each other. However, we should note that - 
within. both male and female gender- 
stereotyped jobs, female incumbents were 
given two additional points by household re- 
spondents (as they do for all jobs), while col- 
lege respondents were more egalitarian and did 
not distinguish ratings by sex of incumbent at 
all. Thus the effects of implied sex of incum- ` 
bent (percent female) are dependen of actual 
job incumbent. 


GENDER AND THE JUDGER 
There is sufficient reason to suspect from the 
results of Table 1 that men and women may 
well be judging the occupations differently. 
There is also evidence that respondents’ socio-" 
economic levels affect ratings as well. Ac- 
cordingly, Tables 3A and 3B separate respon- 
dents by sex and by household prestige, re- 
spectively. In both tables, each column con- 
tains the results of regressing the prestige 
scores on the variables shown. ~ 

In Table 3A the implicit (percentage o 
women) and. explicit (incumbent) gender of a 


Table 3A. Regressions of Prestige Ratings on Respondent and Other Experimental Characteristics by 


Respondent Sex for Each Sample 


Household Sample 


Female Resp. 
l b/SE 
Experimental Chars: 
NOINC Rating 60t** 
, (,009) 
% Female : .017** 
-  (.006) 
Male Incumbents 1.474* 
(605). 
Female Incumbents 3.034*** 
(.610) 
Respondent Chars: i 
Household Prestige .055** 
l i 
Age 
C res 
Education — ,959*** 
(.089) 
Black — 
Sex Equality .867* 
(.434) 
Fairness — .723** 
(.233) ` 
Intercept 8.691*** 
R? = SII 
N= 3 (10,381) 


* p is less than .05. 
** p is less than .01. 
*** p is less than .001. 


1 





College Sample 
Male Resp. Female Resp. Male Resp.. 
b/SE b/SE b/SE 
B4RFFF 932*** B88t** 
(.010) (.007) (.008) 
—,015* .021*** '—.005 
(.006) (.005) (.005) 
—3,100*** — ,994* ~4.401*** 
{.634) ` (.486) (.522) 
164 —1.446** -3.620*** 
(.642) (.480) (.519) 
062** 033** OTe 
(.021) (.011) (.011) 
.013 —.261*** —.250*** 
Eri 7 (.041) (047) — 
080 | ae 
— i —2.807*** 6.929*** 
— (.473) (.785) 

— 827 1.121** 1.148** 
(.475) (.328) (.403) 
—1.045*** .665"*** .996*** 
(.258) (.180} (.189) 
11.947*** 7.343** 9.891 *** 
437 597 601 
(9,783) (11,550) (8,470) 


GENDER AND JOBS 


job each ‘interact with respondent gender. 
Within both household and college samples, 
women, and not men, upgrade jobs more than 
the average rater according to the extent to 
which the job is female-dominated. The statis- 
- tically ‘significant effect of percentage female 
noted in Table 1 is largely caused by women 


valuing more highly the usefulness or worth of - 


their own traditional occupations. Household 
men significantly downgrade -women’s jobs, 
while college men ignore this characteristic. 

On the other hand, both women and men are 
- influenced by sex of incumbents. In the house- 
hold sample, women give male incumbents 1.5 
points and female incumbents 3.0 points more 
than the control scores; men are unaffected by 
a female incumbent, but deduct 3.1 points from 
male incumbent scores. Thus household 
women are especially sensitive to female in- 
cumbents and give them 3 extra points, while 
men are sensitive to male incumbents and de- 
duct 3 points. Neither college men nor women 
greatly differentiate between male and female 
incumbents. 

No single explanation that accounts satis- 
factorily for the divergent rating tendencies of 
men and women easily comes to mind. The 


best proposal is that women respondents are - 


replicating findings of other studies showing 
that raters tend to upgrade their own occu- 
pations, assuming that women are responding 
emphatically to all female incumbents. But 
contrary to expectations, male respondents 
appear to be downgrading occupations with 
male incumbents. 

Few other characteristics interact with sex 
of respondent in either sample. Race of re- 
spondent has opposite effects for college stu- 
dents. Black women downgrade occupations, 
while black males upgrade them. We can as- 
sume that the black women are following the 
pattern of those with higher education in gen- 
- eral, while the responses of the few black men 
are harder to interpret given the small case 
base. Sex equality also has differential gender 
impacts. Household men’s belief in equality or 
more status for women does not affect their 
ratings, while it makes all other respondents, 
logically, attribute higher prestige in general. 

Since family status or household prestige 
may also interact with types of ratings given, 
we next partitioned each sample at the mean 


respondent household prestige in Table 3B. As ` 


with the highly educated, more variance is ex- 
plained for those coming from higher prestige 
_ backgrounds. 


In the college sample, high-prestige students ` 


give additional points to female-dominated 
jobs, but do not differentiate at all between 
male and female incumbents; while low- 
prestige respondents differentiate slightly in 
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favor of actual male incumbents and ignore 
implicit incumbency. 

High-prestige householders are similar to 
high-prestige students in the significant posi- 
tive impact of implicit gender, but they are 
similar to male householders (who probably 
hold most high status jobs) in significantly 
lowering male incumbent scores. Low-prestige 
householders, like women, give more points to 
female incumbents. This pattern is repeated in 


. the effect of sex of respondent, where women 


from low prestige families give more points 
than men and women in high prestige house- 
holds give fewer points. ` 

When we turn to other respondent charac- 
teristics of these prestige groups we find simi- 
lar effects, particularly in the impact of educa- 


- tion; we see that the negative effect of age in 


the college group holds up only for high-status 
students; and we see some attitudinal effects 
where high-prestige householders and low- 
prestige students who feel that women deserve 
higher status than men in jobs do accord that 


` extra status. 


On the whole, we find that the interactions 
by sex of respondent are somewhat larger than 
those by prestige background of respondent. In 
all cases, the differences are more pronounced 
for implicit and actual sex of incumbent than 
for other characteristics, and they are greater 
in the household than the college sample. The 
level of impact is the same as noted in Table 1, 


. although incumbent gender can add as much as 


two to three points to control scores and 
female-dominated jobs can gain up to 2 points. 

Since these gender-related treatment char- 
acteristics affect prestige scores, it seems rea- 
sonable ta assume that prestige may be gener- 
ated differently for female and male job 
holders. Thus we next turn to the general 
problem of extrapolating prestige scores for 
men and women holding jobs that are not in- 
cluded among the 108 occupations utilized in 
this study. Methods of predicting such scores 
are useful in social mobility studies. 


GENERATING SOCIAL STANDING 
SCORES BY OCCUPATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS `` 


Social standing scores are commonly used in 
studies of social mobility, the most frequent 
being the NORC prestige scores and the Dun- 
can SEI scores (Blau and Duncan, 1967). Dun- 
can deve‘oped these scores by regressing (no 
incumbent) NORC prestige scores on median 
education and median incomes of men actually 
holding each job. His use of this early sample 
of NORC jobs meant women’s jobs were 


> underrepresented. Furthermore, Duncan did 


not compute SEI scores using median educa- 


les 
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Table 3B. Regressions of Prestige Ratings on Respondent ‘and Other Experimental Characteristics by 


Household Prestige* for Each Sample - 


Household Sample 


High Prestige 
b/SE ` 
Experimental Chars: 
NOINC Rating .938*** 
(.010) 
% Female .017** 
(.006) 
‘Male Incumbents —2.963*** 
. (.612) © 
Female Incumbents 1.148 
, (.615) 
Respondent. Chars: 
Household Prestige _ .258** 
(.022) 
Age 007 
(.015) 
Education — 839%** 
(.080) 
Black . ; carte 
Sex Equality 1.4 
(.482) ` 
Fairness -= 1,051°** | 
(.244) 
Sex of Respondent —3.767*** 
` (.504) 
Intercept , ry = 0 FID 
R?. i -566 
N= . (7,021) 


College Sample 


Low Prestige High Prestige Low Prestige 
b/SE b/SE b/SE 
885*4* .906*** .922*** 
(.009) (.007) (.009) 

— .0O8 .016*** 061 
(.006) (.004) (.006) 
.907 ~—~2..034*** —3,.061*** 
(.594) (.450) (.559) 
2.410*** — 1,941*** —3.730*** - 
_ (595) (.446) (.558) 
053 036*# A37*** 
(.028) _ (012) (.031) 
024 —.360*** 46344% 
(.015) (.033) (075) 
— .290** = int 
(.084) _ -— —- 
— 1.058 — 260 
ee (.630) LST 
—1.202** —.524 4.027*** 
(.419) (.314) (.420) 
— 641** .345* 1.807*** 
(.231) (160), ` (.222) 
927* —.732* 834 
(.427) (.328) (.447) 
6.915*** 10.926*** —§.215** 
„434 .601 i 599 
(13,093) (12,209) - (8,811) 


R Mouseno prestige dichotomized at medium score of 45.3. 


* p is less than .05. 
** p is less than .01.- 
*** p is less than 001. 


tion or income of female incumbents. Only re- 
cently has this been considered (Stevens and 
Featherman, 1981). ' 

To facilitate future mobility studies, we rep- 
licated the basic Duncan process for the more 
representative household sample using our No 

Incumbent treatment and 1970 data for men 
and women in these jobs separately. When No 
Incumbent prestige is regressed on median 
years of ‘women’s education and median 
women’s income (as reported in the 1970 cen- 
sus) of those actually holding each job, we find 
the following relationship: | 


PRESTIGE = .0055 (Median 000’s Income of 
Women) + 5.0 (Median Years 
Education of Women) ~38.5 


When the process is repeated for men in those 
same jobs, we find the relationship is: 


PRESTIGE = .0039 (Median 000’s Income of 
Men) + 5.0 (Median Years 
+ Education of Men) —32.8 


Note that the intercept for women is lower: 
women tend to start at a lower level of prestige 
than do men and thus have a harder time 
catching up. Income ts not actually much help 
to women in determining prestige since the 
variance in their economic rewards is much 
lower than for men. ‘While the raw income re- 
gression coefficient is larger for women than 
for men, the standardized coefficient is lower 
for women (.31) than for men (.36). Education 
is a slightly more important determinant of 
prestige, but it helps women and men equally 
with betas of .55 in each regression. On the 
whole, income is more important in the predic- 
tion of prestige for men than for women, while 
education is equally important to both genders. 
Probably because of the difference in im- 
portance of income, more variance is explained 
for men (69%) than for women (64%) by the 
total equation. 

These differences are sufficient to suggest 
the use of separate equations for men and 
women job holders when doing social mobility 
studies which ‘determine prestige based on 


Pek. 
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education and income data available for re- 
spondents. At the same time, our findings sub- 
stantiate McLaughlin’s (1978) work on the dif- 
ferent task/income relationships existing within 
men’s. and women’s jobs at the same prestige 
level. On theother hand, it casts doubt on any 


status scores for women’s jobs which are gen- 


erated based on the relationship of men’s in- 
come and education to prestige in predomi- 
nantly male.jobs, such as the original NORC 
samples. Such a process might overestimate 
women’s status. 


~ 
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For those not able to generate new scores, 
Table 4 provides the prestige scores for male 
and female incumbents derived from the Mixed 


`- Sex and No Incumbent treatments for our 108 


occupations. Because these are based on a 
better sample of jobs, the effects of implied 
gender are inherently included in these scores. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The answer to the original question on the re- 
lationship of gender to occupational prestige is 


Table 4. Mean No Incumbent and Mixed Incumbent Treatment Prestige Score, Household Sample 


l ` No Incumbent Mixed Incumbent 
Occupation Prestige Females Males 
1 Box packer 15.1 > 16.6 16.0 
2 Fruit harvester, working for own family 26.0 25.0 28.8 
3 Assembly line supervisor in a manufacturing plant ` 53.8 57.5 51.6 
‘' 4 Fireman in a boiler room 29:2 32.2 37.8 
5 Landscape gardener 40.5 34.5 39.4 
6 . Beautician 42.1 47.4 44.2 
-7 Delivery truck driver 26.9 31.6 31.7 
8 Salad maker in a hotel 13.8 19.9 20.1 
9 Electrical engineer 79.5 78.8 79.8 
10 Florist 49.7 50.0 46.5 
11 -Stenographer 52.6 56.3 56.4 
12 Practical nurse, 56.4 58.4 61.5 
13 Garbage collector 16.3 15.9. 20.5 
14 Circulation director of a newspaper 63.5 60.9 56.6 
' 15 Metal container maker 31.1 32.2 32.4 
16 Locomotive engineer ` 52.9 54.7 59.6 
17 Vegetable grader 27.4 16.1 25.6 
18 Flour miller 25.0 23.3 27.9 
19 Electric wire winder 27.6 34.9 37.8 
20 Short order cook 21.5 17.7 26.0 
* 21 Stock broker 81.7 80.9 80.8 
22 Post office clerk 42,3 _ 42,8 48.1 
23 Carpenter. 53.5 . 47.2: 53.2 
24 Wholesale salesperson 46.2 42.9 42.0 
25 Tool machinist 48.4 44.1 52.6 
26 Key punch operator 44.6 45.1 52.3 
27 Shirt maker in a manufacturing plant 26,6 25.9 34.0 
28 Bookkeeper i 50.0 53.4 i Soa 
29 Hotel chamber maid: (F)/Hotel Bedmaker M) ,- 10.3 13.8 12.5 
30 Chiropractor ~ 75.3 76.6 76.6 
31 High school teacher 70.2 64.4 71.5 
32 Yarn washer ' 11.8 14.7 13.5 
33 Social worker a 63.2 56.6 60.6 
34 File clerk‘ l 34.0 © 42.5 39.7 
35 Warehouse clerk 22.4 28.7 31.7 
36 Dental assistant 54.8 60.3 Sta 
37 Administrative assistant 67.8 67.0 67.9 
38 Hotel manager 64.1 69.1 68.9 
39 Office secretary 513 62.2 57.4 
40 Janitor ' 12.5 10.0 . 15.1 
41 Building construction contractor 78.9 79.4 771.3 
42 City superintendent of schools 87.8 85.0 82,4 
43 _ Owner of a factory employing 2,000 people 81.7 . 82.5 86.9 
44 Blacksmith 26.0 26.6 30.3 
45 Warehouse supervisor 54.2 48.4 55.6 
46 Coal miner 24.0 26.6 26.6 
47 Floor finisher, ee 28.8 30.8 38.5 
48 Cotton farmer 32.4 30.1 29.7 
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| Table 4. Continued 


Occupation’ 


49 Butcher in a shop- 
50 Babysitter 
51 Assembly-line worker 
52 Laundry worker 
53 Police officer 
54 Welder 
55 Advertising executive 
56 Sociologist 
57 Private secretary 
58 Feed grinder 
59 Housewife/Househusband wife 
-husband 
60 Waitress/ Waiter 
61 Housekeeper 
62 Car dealer 
63 Mayor 
64 Boardinghouse keeper 
65 -Rag picker 
66 Cashier 
-67 Book binder 
68 Stock clerk 
-69 Lawyer l 
_70 Pastry chef in a restaurant 
71 Electrician 
72 Supervisor of telephone operators . 
73 Manager of supermarket 
74 Office manager 
‘75 Typist 
76 Someone who sells shoes in a store 
77 Insurance agent 
78 Power house engineer 
79 College professor 
80 Piano tuner 
81 Truck driver . : 
82 Parking lot attendant 
83 Washing machine repairman 
84 Automobile refinisher- 
85 Physician l 
86 Maid (F)/Household day worker (M) 
87 Floor supervisor in a hospital 
88 Bell hop 
89 Textile machine operator 
90 Architect 
91 Hospital lab technician 
92 Dress cutter 
93 Telephone operator — 
94 Hospital aide 
95 Accountant ; 
96 Rubber mixer 
97 Registered nurse 
98 Plumber 
99 Manager of a factory employing 2,000 people 
100 Typesetter 
101 House painter’ 
102 Person living on welfare 
103 Person who repairs shoes 
t04 Car hop 
105 Artist 
106 Grade school teacher 
107 Auto mechanic 
108 Hairdresser 
109 Inspector in a manufacturing plant . - 
110 Cattledriver working for own family 
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" race and gender of the actual incumbent, gen- ` 


not a simple one. When we examine men and 
women in the same jobs, we find that nonin- 
cumbent occupational prestige is the major 
determinant. All of the gender factors com- 
bined contribute between | and 2.5 percent to 
the variance in incumbent prestige scores. 
However, all the gender factors are significant. 
. Our findings support the theoretical as- 
sumption that incumbent prestige ratings rep- 
resent achieved occupational status as mod- 
ified by ascribed sex of incumbent, rather than 
as some more equal mix of gender prestige and 
occupational prestige combining to form a new 


social standing variable. Occupation remains | 


the major contributor to prestige or the repute 
an individual can gain through positions held.'4 
Many pieces of information are taken into ac- 
count by respondents when they subjectively 
rate occupational prestige, among which are 


der of the usual incumbent, income reward of 
the job, education required, and importance of 
the job to society. To a certain extent, “pure” 
occupational prestige has never been mea- 


sured. However, our methodology allows us to. 


separate out the effects of actual and usual Sex 
of incumbent on job prestige. 

In general, we find that most of the gender 
impacts are positive in predictable ways or 
neutral. First, sex of incumbent affects house- 
holders’ ratings, with female incumbents given 

‘average of two more points than males: 


__-’’ male respondents do this by lowering male in- 


ai. be 


cumbents and female respondents do so by 
raising female incumbent scores. Women’s re- 
sponse is interpretable as upgrading their own 
occupations, while the cause of male 
“chivalry” is-less clear from our data. How- 
ever, since chivalry often reflects the pre- 
sumed higher status of the giver, men may be 
indirectly recognizing their own status. Pre- 
dicting a change in trend for the future, the 
effects of higher education and liberal thought, 
and’ to a certain extent, inexperience with job 


~ discrimination, college students do not utilize 


most data on gender and make their prestige 
judgments largely unaffected by sex of incum- 
bent or their own gender. Second, we find that 
sex composition and segregation influences 
both female and high status raters in each sam- 
ple to give about two additional points to 
women’s jobs. This effect appears to hold up 
within women’s jobs, but not between men’s and 
women’s jobs: the mean and range of prestige 
for predominantly female jobs is lower than 


14 This is similar to other job evaluation situations, 
such as those being developed to measure compara- 
ble worth, where the current incumbent is of little 
import, but the aggregate effects of usual incumbent 
are visible in salary, task ratings, etc. 
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that for men’s jobs. So, while women accord 
more status to their own traditional jobs, the 
reality of lower incomes also places a ceiling on 
additional prestige given. On the whole, gender 
components may add or subtract only about 2 
points from an occupational prestige score, in- 
dicating that occupational prestige standing is 
not as sensitive to gender as it is to respondent 
education and the basic distribution of jobs. 
However, this near equity in subjective oc- 
cupational repute is unrelated to the actual re- 
sources of jobs! Women’s incomes remain 
lower, and consequently the income and edu- 
cation of women, combined, explain less vari- 
ance. in prestige scores than do income and 


- education of men. Gender impacts are thus 


larger for objective status scores, especially 
when income is one of the prime determinants. 
By implication, if we have education and in- 
come data on female'and male respondents, we 
should not use the same equation to predict 
prestige for zach. In fact, the National Lon- 
gitudinal Surveys have created a separate 
“Bose Index” for jobs using female i income and 


occupational data.'* 


Finally, there are two methodological con- 


clusions, related to sampling, which can be 


drawn from our study. First, results from the 
many prestige and gender studies carried out 
on student populations may not generalize well 
to other groups, as was previously assumed. 
College respondents and highly educated 
household ‘sample members: give lower than 
average ratings to any. incumbent. This unrep- 
resentativeness is further corroborated by the 


more egalitarian ratings of college .students . 


which ignore sex of incumbent. Second, it is 
imperative that gender and prestige studies use 
samples of jobs reflecting the labor force dis- 
tribution and including a full range of sex- 


stereotyped jobs. Previous studies, using only ~ 


very stereotyped jobs, found more exacerbated 
differences in prestige than when all jobs are 
included. Further, existing NORC scores, 
based on samples of male-dominated jobs, 
mask the impact of percent female since they 
already indirectly control for this effect. Our 


~ 


'S This index is ued in association with the occu- 
pations held by respondents in the NLS young and 
older women’s cohorts. The index was created using 
the relationship between the 1959 median earnings 
and the-1960 median years of school completed by 
the experienced civilian female labor force in the 
sampled occupations (N=110) and the prestige of 
those occupations as developed herein. The resultant 
equation was then used to estimate prestige scores 
for Census 3-digit occupations. Details are found in 
the codebook for the NLS dataset, available through 
the Center for Human Resource Research, ae 
State University: 
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No Incumbent scores, based on a better sam- 
ple, do not do so and thus are more appropri- 
ate. 
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THE LEGITIMATION OF STRUCTURAL INEQUALITY: 
REFORMULATION AND TEST OF THE _ 
SELF-EVALUATION ARGUMENT* 


JoHN F. STOLTE 
Northern Illinois University 


Why does a disadvantaged actor, as well as an advantaged actor, often accept a 
structure of inequality as right, reasonable, and legitimate? The self-evaluation 
argument proposes that variation in objective resource level produces variation in 
self-evaluation, which, in turn, leads both deprived and privileged actors to accept 
their respective positions as legitimate. The argument is clarified through a 
reformulation that links exchange structural inequality, negotiation, and 
self-efficacy. The reformulation is experimentally tested. Though the results 
diametrically oppose a key implication of the reformulation, they. stimulate thinking 
that further illuminates this core issue in the social psycnology of stratification, and 


they lay a basis for further research. 


How do “‘legitimations of stratification be- 
come part of the consciousness of individuals 
who make up society?” (Della Fave, 1980:959) 
An adequate answer to this question would 


(1939), and Parsons’s functional theory (1949) 
are similar in one respect. Each describes an 
important process in stratification: ‘structural 
inequality is ideologically justified so as to 


help to explain, in part, the perpetuation of ‘‘‘allocate feelings of potency, competence, 


structural inequalities in power, wealth, and 
prestige. It is easy to understand why a person 
with a positional advantage tends to support a 
, Stratified system, but more difficult to com- 
prehend why one with a positional disadvan- 
tage also frequently , tends to support it. Della 
Fave (1980) proposes ‘‘the self-evaluation hy- 
pothesis” to answer this question. Raising cru- 
cial issues in the social psychology of stratifi- 
cation, his analysis is important, but it must be 
conceptually refined and empirically tested. 
Pursuing these goals, this paper (a) examines 

and appraises the argument, (b) reformulates 
and tests it, and (c) reconsider it in light of the 


. results. 


LEGITIMATION: THE 
SELF-EVALUATION ARGUMENT 


Different in many ways, Marx’s radical conflict 
theory (1886), Mosca’s elite conflict theory 


*Direct all correspondence to: John F. Stolte, De- 
partment of Sociology, Northern Iinois University, 
DeKalb, IL 60115. . 

This paper is a much revised version of one pre- 

sented at the meetings of the American Sociological 
Association, Boston, Massachusetts, 1979. I am 
` grateful to Dick Emerson, Buzz Zelditch, Michael 
, Epelbaum, and two anonymous referees who con- 
tributed to this paper either through direct comments 
or through stimulating conversations. Also, I wish to 
thank the Graduate School, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity for funds it provided in support of the re- 
search reported here. Finally; I express my warm 
appreciation to Carol Ann Stolte for her skilled ef- 
forts in typing and proofing the’ manuscript: 


and, above all, importance and self-worth in a 
manner congruent with (the distribution of) 
primary resources” (power, wealth, and pres- 
tige) (Della Fave, 1980:959), Della Fave 
amplifies this insight, synthesizing ideas from 
Mead’s (1924) theory of the self-concept and 
Bem’s (1967) theory of self-perception. 
According to Mead, objectivity of self-view 
is promotec by ‘seeing oneself from the per- 
spective of the “generalized other,” a compos- 
ite conception of attitudes and expectations 
held in general by others toward the self. Mead 
used the economic marketplace to illustrate the 
impact of the “generalized other” on the self- 
concept (Reck, 1964). A person learns the 
“objective” value of an economic good through 


` observing the price others regularly pay for it. 


Similarly, a person gets a sense of self-worth 
_ through the reflected appraisals, high or low, 
received generally across a career of symbolic 


interactions. i 


Mead’s theory is compatible, with ‘Bem’s 
(1967) self-perception approach, subsumed as a 
special case within attribution theory (Kelley, 
1967). A person looks at his/her own behavior 
as something to explain. S/he makes judgments 
about (attributions of) causes, in a manner 
taken to be reasonable with reference to an 
external, objective observer, thus achiéving an 


' Mead’s process approach to the self is thus jux- 
taposed with the structural concerns of stratification, 
an effort ccmplemented by a wider background of 
social psychological’ work. For example, Stryker 
(1980) connects a symbolic interaction theory of self 


_ with a role theory of social structure. 
American Sociological Review 1983, Vol. 48 (June:331-342) ` 
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explanation. Della Fave argues that the ‘‘ex- 
ternal observer” of attribution theory is closely 
analogous to “‘the generalized other” of sym- 
bolic interaction theory.? 

Considered in the context of ircre imn- 
equality, the two theories link self-evaluation 
. and legitimation. If it is evident to a person that 
s/he occupies a favorable social position, s/he 
will develop a favorable self-evaluation. The 
evident facts of the situation and the positive 
reflected appraisals confirm that self-view. To 
an objective observer (“the generalized 
other’), it would’seem reasonable to attribute 
the advantaged position 'to the “objective” 
superiority of the self in competence, in 
morality, etc. The person thus comes to be- 
lieve that s/he deserves to occupy a privileged 
position. Conversely, if it is apparent to a per- 
son that s/he occupies a disadvantaged social 
position s/he will develop an unfavorable self- 
evaluation. The negative reflected appraisals 
and the obvious facts of the situation lead the 
person to attribute his/her relative deprivation 
to the “objective” inferiority of the self. Con- 
sequently, the person will come to believe that, 
s/he deserves to be located where s/he is lo- 
cated in the structure of inequality. Both ad- 
vantaged and disadvantaged actors will there- 
fore come to accept the structure of inequality 
as legitimate, right, and reasonable. 


Critical Appraisal 


In general thrust, Della Fave’s analysis is 
richly suggestive, fixing attention on a signifi- 
cant process, but- it needs to be clarified. 
“Structural inequality” and “self-evaluation” 
must be more sharply specified. Truly, 
“structural inequality” has been a central con- 
cern in the sociological classics, and the au- 
thors language connotes this core .concern. 
But can the meaning, determinants, and con- 
sequences of “structural inequality” be for- 
mulated more exactly? Also, ‘‘self- 
evaluation,” as discussed by Della Fave, i is too 
‘broad and loose. The self-concept is intricate. 
Are there not different kinds, sources, and ef- 
fects of self-evaluation” (Franks and Marolla, 
1976; Rosenberg, 1979)? What are the recip- 
rocal effects of self and situation in the context 
of social inequality? 

These and other questions must be consid- 
ered to make theoretical progress. While Della 
Fave’s analysis is a useful point of departure, it 
must be explicated and empirically refined. 


2 Della Fave also carefully considers “status attri- 
bution theory” (Berger et al., 1972) and “equity 
theory” (Cook, 1975), but limits his focus to Mead’s 
and Bem’s formulations, which avoid the cognitive 
consistency assumption. 
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Though the research described below does not 
resolve all relevant questions, it deals with 
some important first issues suggested by the 
self-evaluation argument. 


A REFORMULATION: EXCHANGE © 
STRUCTURE, NEGOTIATION PROCESS, 
SELF-EFFICACY 


Structural Inequality: Position, Power, 
Stratification 


A fruitful starting place is an exchange theory 
(Emerson, 1972) of structural inequality (Stolte 
and Emerson, 1977). In this theory, an ex- 
change network is conceptualized as a config- 
uration of established exchange relations, in 
which a set of actors are linked directly and 
indirectly. Figure 1 depicts two kinds of ex- 


change network. Each network (Figure 1-A 


and Figure 1—B) contains four actors, A, ... 
A, and B,... By, respectively. Letters A and 
B represent kinds of resources. A .résource 
could be virtually any-action, object, or event 


‘valued by and transferred between human ac- 


tors in social exchange. For example, “social 
support” consisting of various “‘favors’’ is a 
common resource exchanged in various social 
networks. Networks of professionals and 
businesspersons who provide mutual favors, 
networks of politicians who give mutual politi- 
cal support, and networks of organized crimi- 
nals who bestow mutual assistance’ are 
everyday-life illustrations. In any such exam- 
ple, “An exchange structure is an opportunity 
structure for each party ‘located within the 
structure” (Stolte and Emerson, 1977:120), 
Concern’ here is limited to a network in 
which a single kind of resource (“A” or “B”) 


A. A Unilateral Monopoly Exchange Structure 


Ay ' 
Ay 
t 
B. A Closed Social Circle Exchange Structure 
By Bo 


4 
`‘ 


By 
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Figure 1. 
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is exchanged. “Social support” suffices as an 
example and will be used throughout. The 
theory assumes-that each actor in the network 
pláces equal value on a resource unit, i.e., a 
“favor.” And it assumes that each actor can 
provide to one or more actors in the network 
one or more units of the resource, i.e., one or 
more ‘‘favors.’”? 

In Figures 1-A and 1-—B, each exchange re- 
' lation is represented by a line signifying a lon- 
gitudinal series of discrete transactions, across 
which varying numbers of resource units are 
mutually exchanged. An established exchange 
relation will persist only if it is reciprocal in the 
long run. Put differently, while resource units 
might be given by one person only to the other 
in a given transaction, resource units would 
have to be given in. return by the recipient in 
some subsequent transaction, or the exchange 
relation would eventually extinguish. How- 


ever, given such reciprocity, the relative num- 


bers of resource units (e.g., favors”) mutually 
given across a longitudinal set of transactions 
need not be and often are not equal. Thus, a 
minor Mafia boss might give fifteen favors in 
exchange for two favors received from a major 
Mafia chieftain across a series of transactions 
in an exchange’ network among organized 
criminals. Across time, the chieftain would 
benefit more in favors received than the minor 
boss, and thus the terms of exchange (“the 
exchange ratio”) of resource units given and 
received would be relatively more. favorable 
for the Mafia chieftain. 


A fundamental task, therefore, is to explain . 


why any exchange ratio, regardless of the kind 
of network or the kind of resource, either re- 
mairis equal or comes to favor one actor over 
another across a series of transactions. The 
theory delineates an important structural cause 
of variation in exchange ratios: positional 
power. This concept implies that while an ex- 
change network is an opportunity structure for 
each actor in it, not all actors necessarily have 
equal opportunity. 

Structural differences between exchange 
networks, entailing differences in exchange 
. Opportunities, also entail differences in depen- 
dence (and thus power). Each network shown 
in the Figure (1-A and 1--B) is characterized by 
a distinct configuration of exchange relations. 
Actor A, is linked in three relations to actors 
Ag, As, and Ay, while actors Ag, Ag, and A, are 
each linked in one relation only, that which 
‘each has with A,. In contrast, B,, B}, Bs, and 


` Stolte and Emerson (1977) refer to a single Te- 
source network as an. ‘*intra-çategory” exchange 
structure, in contrast to an “‘inter-category” ex- 
change network in which units of different resource 
dimensions (¢.g., labor and pay) are exchanged. 
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B, are each linked in three relations, and each 
actor has access to every other actor in the 
network as an opportunity for exchange. Fol- 
lowing Emerson (1972:76~82), the structure 
shown in Figure 1-A will be labelled a ‘‘unilat- 
eral monopoly” and that shown in Figure 1-B a 

“closed social circle.” The labels designate ex- 
change structures which differ fundamentally 
in the relative positional power to which actors 
have access. In Figure 1—-A, party A, occupies 
a monopolistic position in the opportunity 
structure in relation to A, As, and Ay. Actor A, 
has a relative positional power advantage 
based on the three alternative opportunities for 
exchange s/he has in comparison with the one 
opportunity each other actor has. On the other 
hand, in Figure 1~B, no party occupies a 
monopolistic position in the opportunity 
structure sinc2 each actor has an equal number 
of alternative exchange opportunities. Thus, in 
Figure 1~B, no actor occupies a more advanta- 
geous power position than another. 

The positional power advantage enjoyed by 
actor A, in Figure 1-A will tend to be used 
longitudinally in exchange. -Across 
transactions, should A, meet resistance in ob- 
taining favorable terms of exchange, s/he is ina 
position to seek better terms from alternative 
exchange opportunities in the network. Rela- 
tive to the other actors in the network, A; can ` 
overcome more resistance (i.e., use more 
power”) in a given transaction to achieve fa- 
vorable terms of exchange. Within the “closed 
social circle’’ depicted in Figure 1-B, on the 
other hand, actors occupy positions of equal 
structural power, and no actor can overcome 
more resistance (use more power) in 


transactions than another actor. The theory 


predicts that within a “unilateral monopoly,” 
the exchange ratio in each relation will change 
longitudinally to the favor of an actor with po- 
sitional power advantage. However, the theory 
argues that within a ‘social circle” the ex- 
change ratio in each relation will stabilize at 
terms which favor each actor equally across a 
longitudinal series of transactions. That 
structural power advantage can-and will tend to 
be used in exchange has been empirically sup- 


* An exchange network, by definition, consists of 
“connected” ‘exchange relations. Two "exchange 
relations are connected if the frequency, probability, 
or magnitude of exchange in one is contingent upon 
exchange in thè other’ (Stolte and Emerson, 
1977:123). A positive connection implies that ex- 
change in one relation will increase with exchange in 
another relation, while a negative connection implies 
that-exchange in one relation will decrease with ex- 
change in another relation. The present discussion is 
limited to negatively connected relations in intra- 
category excLange networks (see footnote 3). 
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ported (Stolte and Emerson, 1977; Cook and 
Emerson, 1978). 

This social exchange Smund of posi- 
' tional power and stratification is explicitly 
structural in character.5 By careful design, it 
uses behavioral and sociological principles to 
understand social processes: in complex ex- 
change networks (Emerson, 1976). As a result, 
the formulation by itself tells us virtually 
nothing about processes of ‘‘cognition,” 
“awareness,” or, more generally, ‘“‘knowl- 
edge” and its role in networks of social ex- 
change.® Clearly, however, if we are to begin 
to understand the relationship between the self 
and legitimation, which necessarily implicates 
‘ideological factors,” the cognitive, aspects of 
exchange in networks must be dealt with ex- 
plicitly. A step in this direction involves the 
judicious incorporation of concepts and princi- 
ples drawn from research on negotiation. 

In Emerson’s theory, an exchange relation is 
a longitudinal series of “transactions” through 
which units of a valued resource (such as social 
support) are exchanged. But a transaction will 
often entail more than a final arrangement for 
resource exchange. It will frequently involve a 
dynamic set of actions and reactions, “‘social 
negotiation,’ through which the specific terms 
of exchange come to be settled. For example, 
the terms surrounding a request for and the 
provision of a favor, its nature, its timing, etc., 
are matters to be raised and settled before the 
transaction is complete. 


Social Negotiation 


Some research has focused directly on cogni- 
tive processes in social exchange and negotia- 
tion. Thus, “bargaining? has been concep- 
tualized as a communication process through 
which meanings are built, modified, and 
transmitted across time {Iklé, 1973). Though it 
would be misleading to overemphasize the de- 
liberateness of the calculation in social ex- 
change and negotiation, it is heuristic to “begin 
with the premise that human actors have per- 
ceptions of objects and events in their envi- 


5 “Structural” is opposed here to ‘“‘voluntaristic.”” 


The power-use principle says that the actions of in- 
dividuals will be governed generally by structural 
determinants implicit in a surrounding exchange 
structure. While such voluntaristic events’ as an ac- 
tor’s beliefs, intentions,.and personality traits may 
occasionally affect the deliberate use or nonuse of 
power, the principle rests on underlying structural 
determmants often unseen or only dimly seen by 
actors. 

6 While Emerson, with deliberate care, chose not 
to include cognitive processes, nowhere does he 
argue that such processes must be excluded (Emer- 
son, 1972:87). 
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ronment, .. . [and]. . . that these perceptions 
are ordered by the actors to form a subjectively 
meaningful context in which intelligent action 
is possible” (Singelmann, 1972:517). Important 
features of an exchange relation and the net- 
work as a whole are constructed through and 
constrained by. the individual and collective ` 
cognitive content that emerges in social negoti- ` 
ation and exchange.” 

The self-concept i is a central cognitive entity 
operating in negotiation and exchange, and, as 
Della Fave (1980) has persuasively argued, it is 
crucial for understanding the legitimation of 
structural inequality.’ But a third line of re- 
search must be considered to clarify the links - 
among exchange structural inequality, negoti- 
ation, and the self, as related to legitimation. 


Self-Efficacy: Cognition In Social Learning 


An individual acts not on the basis of a single, 
broad ‘‘self-evaluation” process, but rather on 
the basis of different self-dimensions stemming 
from different sources. Self-efficacy is a dis- _ 
tinct aspect of the self and must be demarcated 
from other aspects such as self-esteem. 
Relevant because it pertains to perceptions 
of resource control, self-efficacy is the extent 
to which a person perceives him/herself able 
successfully to produce rewarding action- 
outcomes within a specified action domain. 
Bandura (1977) formulates a cognitive social 


- Jearning theory around this concept and dis- 


cusses several of its sources. Among these, 


7 Relevant to this point is a basic complementarity 
between symbolic interaction theory and social ex- 
change theory, recently recognized and promoted: 
‘““Commonalities are frequently hidden by difference 
in language. Yet there are affinities between ex- 
change theory and symbolic interaction theory both 
in the sense of having some of the same intellectual 
forebears and in the sense of building with compara- 
ble underlying ideas and concepts” (Stryker, . 
1977:156). Also, many contributions illustrate broad 
linkages between these two: theoretical schools. 
Goode (1960) uses the concept of ‘role bargaining” 
to analyze role-conflict resolution. Scheff (1968) ex- 
amines the process of reality negotiation in the psy- 
chiatric interview. Goslin (1969) integrates diverse 
bodies of socialization theory and research, using 
“role negotiation” as a key organizing concept. 
Weinstein (1969) borrows concepts from exchange 
theory and symbolic interaction theory to analyze 

“identity bargaining.” Harré and Secord (1972) sug- 
gest, in their ethogenic framework, that social reality 
is constructed through negotiation. Strauss (1978) 
develops a negotiated order approach to the study of 
formal organizations. McCall and Simmons (1978:16) 
examine how persons negotiate identities and allo- 
cate ‘life resources” among “‘associates, activities, 
times, and locales.” An attempt to synthesize the 
two perspectives is provided by Singelmann (1972). 
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“direct feedback from E accom- 


plishments” is considered the most important.’ 


The theory concerns the relationship between 
a person and a specified action domain, e.g., an 
educational setting, a work setting, a marriage 
and family setting, a recreational setting, etc. If 
s/he acts instrumentally to solve a problem or 
accomplish a task within that domain, action- 
contingent feedback signifying success or fail- 
ure will result. S/he might study and get a good 
or poor grade, might expend effort at work and 


achieve high or low praise, etc. If, across a. 
- series of such instrumental acts, the feedback 


signals increasing success, the person’s self- 
efficacy with reference to that domain will in- 
crease. If, on the other hand, the feedback 
signals a steady lack of success, the person's 


self-efficacy with respect to the domain will- 


decrease. If a person’s current level.of self- 


efficacy is high, s/he will tend actively to initi-. 
ate and persist in adaptive, problem-oriented . 
actions despite obstacles, failures, and short- ` 


term setbacks. If self-efficacy is low, s/he will 
accept his/her incompetence with respect to 
the problem domain, will become apathetic and 
passive, will stop expending, problem- solving 
efforts in that domain. l 

Linking self-efficacy, social negotiation, and 
exchange structural inequality can clarify im- 
portant aspects of the self-evaluation argu- 
ment. An actor’s position in an exchange net- 
work determines his/her relative power, which, 
in turn, detérmines how favorable his/her ex- 
change ratio will become across time. An actor 
with positional advantage will tend to negotiate 


an increasingly favorable exchange ratio, while: 
an actor with a positional disadvantage will 


tend to settle for one which is merase un- 
favorable. - 

Besides. being a vehicle for resource ex- 
change, social negotiation underlies the con- 
struction, use, and dissemination of knowl- 
edge. Power and stratification are among the 
network conditions that become known with 
varying levels of clarity and accuracy. Often 
(perhaps most of the time) the knowledge ac- 
tors ‘have about such conditions is implicit, 
vague. The valid facts of structural inequality, 
its extent and causes, are typically unclear and 
distorted. However, an actor, usually in- 
terested to know such facts as clearly as possi- 
ble, will form and test hypotheses with frag- 


- ments of information obtained trough negoti- 


ation. 

An object of special concern, about which an 
actor has corisiderable knowledge, is the self. 
An important source of self-knowledge is ‘the 


pattern of changes in the exchange ratio.s/he ` 
achieves through transactions negotiated in 


various networks. If, in a given network, an 
actor has a positional power advantage, and 


"to each subject, 
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thus Tegularly negotiates a favorable se 
ratio, s/he will develop high self-efficacy in that 
setting. However, if an actor has a positional 
power disadvantage and repeatedly negotiates 


-an unfavorable exchange ratio, s/he will de- 


velop low self-efficacy in that exchange con- 
text. 

Following Della Fave’ s reasoning, stratifica- 
tion in an exchange network and resulting 


- self-efficacy perceptions are likely to lead ac- 


tors to form beliefs about the fairness of the 
relative terms of exchange. One who achieves 
high self-efficacy will come to judge his/her 
own relatively more favorable exchange ratio 


‘as right and reasonable. Likewise, one who 


achieves low self-efficacy will come to judge 
his/her own relatively less favorable terms of 
exchange as legitimate. 


HYPOTHESES 


j 


‘The argument, as reformulated here, can be 


empirically assessed by testing the following 
hypotheses: 
Within a specified exchange network situation: 


- (1) The extent to which an exchange ratio 
comes to favor an-actor will be directly 
proportional to that actor’s relative posi- 
tional power. 

(2) The level of self-efficacy an actor 
achieves through negotiation across a 
series of transactions will be directly 
proportional to that actor’s relative po- 
sitional power. 

(3) The perceptions of fairness an actor has 
with reference to his/her exchange ratio 
will not vary with that actor’s relative 
positional power. 


2N EXPERIMENTAL TEST OF THE - 


HYPOTHESES - | 
Subjects i 


Thirty-six 4-person exchange networks (N = 
144) were formed, all participants being female 
college students recruited at a large midwest- 
ern university. A uniform fee of $3.50 was paid 
plus an additional amount 
varying between $1.00 and $1.50 which was 
paid for ‘‘prefit points” negotiated during an 
experimental session. 


4 z 


An Experimental Session 


Four subjects arrived at an interaction labora- 
tory and, without meeting one another face- 
to-face, were ushered individually into sepa- 
rate rooms. Each person was seated at a desk 
on which was found: (a) a push-button tele- 
phone (intercom), (b) an experimental clock, 
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(c) a package’ of experimental forms (“profit 
schedules”), and (d) a set of detailed written 
instructions describing ‘a negotiation task. 
Each subject had telephone access to the three 
other subjects. As coordinated by the exper- 
imental clock, an interpersonal negotiation 
session began. The basic task was for each 
subject to initiate contact with or wait to be 
contacted by any one of the three other sub- 
jects at a time during each of a longitudinal 
series of "transaction periods.” During a given 
period, though numerous contacts could be 
made with other subjects, only one exchange 
agreement could be made. Each subject had a 
hypothetical resource, and during a given 
contact subjects attempted to negotiate an 
agreement to exchange different amounts of 
their respective resources. During a given pe- 
riod, each pair of subjects could settle on any 
one of sixty-six possible fixed-quantity ex- 
change agreements. A different number of 
profit points was associated with each possible 
agreement. The amount of profit that could be 
made by one subject was negatively correlated 
with the amount that could be made by another 
subject. Subjects were encouraged to 
' maximize their negotiated profit by making 
offers and counteroffers and by using any Other 
persuasive tactics that promised to be effec- 
tive. Each subject had access only to her own 
profit schedules, and she knew for certain only 
the profit she would make from various 
agreements. Subjects were sensitized to the 
probable use of deceptive tactics by other 
subjects. Data showing a series of resource 
transactions between each pair of subjects 
across the longitudinal negotiation session 
were recorded. A session was divided into 
- three 30-minute segments punctuated by brief 
rest breaks. Each segment was divided into 11 
transaction periods, each lasting 2.5 minutes. 
Subsequent to the negotiations, each subject 
filled out a postexperimental questionnaire. 


The Manipulation of Positional Power 


Through prearrangement of the experimental 
profit schedules, it was possible to establish 
_ either of two kinds of exchange relations be- 
tween pairs of subjects. A relation of extended 
profit overlap permitted 13 profit points to be 
distributed variously between. persons in a 
transaction, depending, upon which exchange 
agreement was negotiated. One subject might 
make the maximum of 12 points, and the other 
subject might make the minimum of | point. Or 
two subjects might negotiate an agreement re- 
sulting in a-more equal distribution of profit 
points, e.g., 6 for one and 7 for the other. A 
relation of short profit overlap, on the other. 
hand, permitted the distribution of only 3 profit 
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points in a given transaction, and a subject 
could make either 1 or 2 points, depending 
upon the agreement negotiated. 

These procedures allowed the experimental 
operationalization of the essential features of 
the unilateral monopoly” and the “‘closed so- 
cial circle” exchange networks depicted in 
Figures 1-A and 1-B. For the “unilateral 
monopoly,” profit schedules were constructed 
so that one subject (A; in Figure 1-A) was 
linked to three subjects in relations of extended 
profit overlap, while each of these others (Ag, 
A;, and A, in Figure 1~A) was linked in a 
relation of extended profit overlap to only one 
person (A,). Subjects in positions Az, Ag, and 
A, were linked to one another in relations of 
short profit overlap. The subject at position A, . 
in this kind of exchange structure thus has a 
positional power advantage in negotiations rel- 
ative to the other subjects. In the “‘closed so- 
cial circle” network, profit schedules .were 
constructed so that subjects (B,, B,; Ba, and B, 
in Figure 1~B) were linked to one another in 
relations of extended profit overlap. Subjects 
in this kind of structure therefore do not differ 
in relative positional power.® All subjects were. 
randomly assigned to positions in 18 “unilat- 
eral monopoly” structures and 18 “closed so- 
cial circle” structures established for the study. 

No subject “knew” the objective shape of 
the network to which she was assigned, nor did 
she know anything at the outset about her rela- 
tive positional power. However, a subject was 
able to discover during the process of negotia- 
tion various subtle interpersonal features of her 
positional power as it influenced the process 
and the outcome of negotiation. 


Dependent Variabies, 


"æ 


One dependent variable was the relative terms 
of exchange (the “exchange ratio”) a subject 
negotiated. A subject's average number of 
profit points was used as an indicator. During 
the longitudinal process of negotiation, the ex- 
change agreements reached and the profit 
points negotiated during each transaction pé- 
riod were recorded for each subject. The mean 
number of profit points achieved per transac- 


8 The exchange-negotiation networks opera- ` 
tionalized here, in contrast to the communication 
networks studied by Bavelas (1968) and others, 
entail a ‘‘mixed-native” task, where each actor pur- 
sues his/her self-interest, and where each pair of 
actors is linked both cooperatively and competi- 
tively. For either party to benefit (‘make a profit”) 
some cooperative agreement must be negotiated. But 
parties face conflictful competition, because the 
amount of benefit (‘profit’) achieved by one is 
negatively correlated with that achieved by the 
other. a 












for subjects in all relations 
t overlap. Average profit was 
parately for each of the three 
segments taken singly, -and across 
segments taken as a whole. 
"second dependent variable was the level of 
subject’s perceived self-efficacy. Following 
Franks and Marolla (1976), the potency dimen- 
sion of the semantic differential (Osgood et al., 
1957) was used as an indicator. After the final 
‘transaction period, each subject answered a 


postexperimental questionnaire’ in which “my - 


self in the experiment” was listed as a concept 
to be rated on a series of semantic differential 
scales. On each of a set of bipolar adjective 
scales (e.g., ‘“weak-—strong,”’ ‘‘delicate— 
rugged,”-etc.), a subject checked one of seven 
spaces. An average self-efficacy (potency) 
score was computed from the responses each 


- subject made to the separate scales. The - 


maximum score was 7 and the minimum was 1, 
and higher scores imply a higher level of per- 
ceived self-efficacy. 

A third dependent variable was a subject’ S 
judgment of the fairness of her own terms of 
exchange. Semantic’ differential procedures 
were used to construct an indicator. In the 
postexperimental questionnaire, “my own total 

` level of profit’ was listed as a concept to be 
rated on a set of bipolar adjective scales con- 
sisting of ‘‘fair—unfair” and ‘‘inequitable- 
equitable.” An average judged fairness score 
was computed from the responses each subject 
made to the separate scales. The maximum 

_ score was 7 and the minimum was 1, and higher 
scores imply higher levels of fairness imputed 
by subjects to the terms of exchange each 
negotiated .? 


‘Analysis — 


Data describing subjects located at position A4, 
and positions Ay, A;, and A, in the “unilateral 
monopoly” networks as well as data describing 
subjects at B, in the closed social circle net- 
works were used in the analysis. Regression 
techniques (Kerlinger and Pedhazur, 1973) 
were applied to test the hypotheses. The ma- 


° The use of semantic differential procedures to. 
scale “fairness” is not an ideal solution. The reliabil- 
ity of such a-measure is not known. However, such 
procedures have strong face validity in the context of 
the problem being investigated, and I am aware of no 
alternative well-tested procedures for measuring the 
perceived fairness of an experimental exchange 
ratio. Traditionally, equity has been conteptualized 

and operationalized in terms of objective input/ 
output ratios. Whatever the value of this traditional- 
objective approach to measuring equity, it will not do 
for studying ‘fairness as it relates to subjectively 
sensed legitimacy. 
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nipulated pesitional power variable was 
dummy coded in two ways: one procedure 
provided a within-structure comparison, where 
the A, positicn (N = 18) was coded 1 and the 


other positions (Az, As, and A4) (N = 54) were 


grouped and coded 0; a second dummy coding 
procedure provided a between-structure com- 
parison, where position A; in the “unilateral 
monopoly” (N = 18) was coded 1, and position 
B, in the ‘‘chosed social circle” (N = 18) was 
coded 0. When relative mean profit was re- 
gressed on'positional power, the dummy cod- 
ing procedure reflecting between-network dif- 
ferences wes used, because within-network 
differences in profit-level are not statistically 
independent (i.e., one subject’s profit fixes 
what the other can achieve). However, when 


the ‘analysis focused on perceptions of self- 


efficacy and fairness, which are statistically 
independent within networks, the dummy 
coding pracedure showing within-network 
comparisons was used.!® 


f 


Results: Effect of Relative Positional Poweron 
Terms of Exchange 


The data displayed in Table 1 support the first 
hypothesis, which predicted that the extent to 
which the terms of exchange will favor an actor 
is directly proportional to that actor’s-relative 
positional power. Relevant to this prediction is 
the comparison of the mean profit levels 
negotiated by subjects at position A, in the 
“unilateral monopoly” network with the mean 
level of profit negotiated by subjects in posi- 
tions Ag, A;, and A, in the same structure. As 
shown in Table 1, for the negotiation segments 
taken singly and taken together, the mean 
profit achieved per transaction by subjects at 
position A, was higher than that achieved by 
subjects at positions Aj, Az, and A4. While 
these mean profit levels are not statistically 
independent, each was shown to depart signifi- 
cantly (by a single-sample t-test) from the ex- 
pected value (6.5), under the assumption of no 
difference. Thus, the within-network data 
show a consistent, marked effect of relative . 


109 Explicit knowledge of relative exchange ratios 
was also manipulated. In half the networks, subjects 
were provided with information about the exchange 
ratios that were -actually negotiated right after the 
negotiations and before they filled out the postex- 
perimental questionnaire. Analysis showed that 
knowledge had small (main and interaction) effects. 
In general, knowledge simply confirmed what the 
subjects already strongly suspected on the basis of 
the give-and-take of negotiation. Since the effects of 
this vartable are tangential to the present work, the 
results of the analysis including it are not reported 
here. The results of that analysis are, however, 
available from the author on request. 
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Table 1. Mean Relative Terms of Exchange (Profit) by Positional Power and Negotia 


Position A, in the 
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Positions Az, As, Ay 


in the, Posi 





Unilateral Monopoly Unilateral Monopoly Closed 
‘Relative Terms = (N = 18) er ex) 
of Exchange = X SD X SD X 
First Segment l 
of Negotiation 8.46* 1.95 3.13 1.45 6.45** 1.53 
Second Segment 
of Negotiation 9,18" 2.42 2.44 1.38 6.57** 1.25 
Third Segment 
of Negotiation 9.13* | 2.46 2.47 1.29 6.52** 1.16 
Across the Three 
Segments of i 
Negotiation 8.89* 2.20 2.65 1.23 6.53** 1.16, 


* Different from the expected value (6.5) under the assumption of no difference by single-sample t-test 


(p < .01). 


** Not significantly different from expected value (6.5). 


positional power on the relative terms of ex- 
change negotiated by subjects. 

_ Other data shown in Table 1 and data shown 
in Table 3 are also relevant to Hypothesis 1. 
Table 1 contrasts the average profit level 
achieved by subjects at position A, in the 
“unilateral monopoly” with that achieved by 
subjects at position B, in the ‘‘closéd social 
circle.” For each negotiation segment, and for 
the segments taken as a whole, subjects at po- 
sition A; negotiated a mean profit level signifi- 
cantly higher than that negotiated by subjects 
in position B,. Thus, the between-network 
comparisons also support the first hypothesis. 
Bivariate regressions were calculated to de- 


termine the magnitude of the effect. As Table 3, 


shows, position accounts for between 26 and 
33 percent of the variance in profit level across 
the three segments of negotiation. Again, the 
data show the expected effect of relative posi- 
tional power on the relative terms of exchange. 


Results: Effects of Positional Power on 
Self-Efficacy Perceptions and Judged Fairness 
of Own Terms of Exchange 


The second hypothesis predicted that the level - 


of self-efficacy an actor achieves through 
negotiation across a series of transactions will 
be directly proportional to that actor’s relative 
positional power. As indicated in Table 2, 
subjects located in position A, in the ‘‘unilat- 


eral monopoly” had a higher level of perceived 
self-efficacy (X = 5.15) than subjects located in 
positions Az, A, and A, in that structure (X = 
4,33). Further, the regression results displayed 
in Table 3 show that positional power had a 
significant effect on self-efficacy perceptions, 
as predicted, and that position accounts for 10 
percent of the variance in those perceptions. 

The third hypothesis predicted that a sub- 
ject’s perceptions of the fairness of her own 
terms of exchange (negotiated exchange ratio) 
would not vary with that actor’s relatiVe~posi--— 
tional power. The data presented in Tables 2 
and 3 are clearly contrary to this expectation. 
As Table 2 shows, subjects in position A, 
judged the fairness of their own terms of ex- 
change to be higher (X = 5.52) than did sub- 
jects in position Ay, As. and A, (X = 4.55). The 
regression data presented in Table 3 show the 
difference to be significant, with positional 
power. accounting for 10 percent of the vari- 
ance in a subject’s perceptions of fairness. The 
results are clear. Hypothesis three is net sup- 


ported. 


CONCLUSIONS 


While the results do not support the reformu- 
lated self-evaluation argument, they stimulate 
further thinking which can shed additional light 
on the topic at issue and lay a basis for future 
research. An account of the data must ac- 


Table 2. Mean Perceived Self-Efficacy and Judged Fairness of Own Terms of Exchange by Positional Power 


Position A, in the Unilateral 
_ Monopoly (N = 18) 


eee 


X 
Perceived Self-Efficacy 5.15 | 
Judged Fairness of Own 
Terms of Exchange 5.52 


Positions Ag, As, A, in the 
Unilateral Monopoly (N = 54) 


SD X SD 
i 88o 4.33 1.12 
1.11 4.55 1.34 
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Table 3. Regressions of Relative Terms of Exchange, Perceived Self-Efficacy, and Judged Fairness of Own 


Terms of Exchange on Positional Power 


i Metric 
Relative Terms _ Coefficient . 
of Exchange - b 
First Segment 2.56 ` 
Second Segment Ee 
Third Segment 3.49 
Across All Segments i 3.83 
Perceived Self-Efficacy l .90 
Judged Fairness of Own ; 
Terms of Exchange . . .89 
* p< .05. 
** p< .01. 
"+ p< 001. 


knowledge limitations in the study reported 


here. Some important features of everyday so-- 


cial stratification were not adequately captured 
in the experiment. However, it will be in- 


structive to.interpret the findings, with a keen. 


eye to the contrast between the experiment and 
the world beyond the laboratory. ; 

First, ‘a theory by Kimberly (1977) helps 
make sense of the findings. This formulation is 
concerned, in part, with a person’s reactions to 
inconsistencies between the bases of stratifi- 
cation (positions, performances, skills, and 
motivations) and the stratified structures. of 
prestige, power, and wealth. Cognitive con- 


sistency and reward-cost mechanisms are em- 


ployed to account for such reactions. These 
mechanisms determine what a person takes to 
be fair and legitimate with reference to his/her 
status in a stratified system. The theory as- 
sumes that a person will form, gradually and 
across time, a stable self-conception of ability. 
If s/he becomes situated in a position that is 
inconsistent with his/her self-conceived ability, 
the net reward level (“‘reward-cost outcome”) 
obtained through actions in that position will 
be out-of-line with his/her customary and ex- 
pected net reward level (“CL, comparison 
level’). The felt inconsistency will lead the in- 
- dividual to judge the reward-cost outcome s/he 
obtains as unfair. 

It is likely that the student subjects in the 
experiment had relatively high, stable self- 
conceptions of negotiating ability. When 
placed ` a disadvantaged positions, they 
negotiated exchange ratios C ‘reward-cost out- 
comes’’) below their “CL’s,” and consequently 
judged their reward levels as unfair. 

Kimberly’s theory suggests that an individu- 
al’s self-concept has a fundamental impact on 
‘his/her reactions to stratification. This notion 
was not adequately incorporated in the refor- 
mulation or experiment. A person’s experience 
of inequality is examined against expectations 
formed in the past and brought into the im- 
mediate situation. The ‘‘higher’’ processes of 


— 


Standardized 
Coefficient 
B. ` dif F e 
5] -I/34 © 11.86** 26 
57 1/34 16.55%, ` 33 
57 1/34 16,52*** 33 
57 ` 1/34 - 16.66"* . 33 
- 38 o- 1/70 7.90** 10 
30 1/70 7.65** 10 


self-conceived abilities or expected reward 
rights go beyond self-efficacy perceptions, 
which are bound to an immediate social situa- 
tion. As Kimberly does, it is necessary to ask: 
What meaning is placed by the person on his/ 
her personal experiences of stratification?! ! 

While Kimberly uses cognitive consistency 
theory to enswer this question, one might al- 
ternatively use causal attribution theory (Kel- 
ley, 1967). Suppose a person located in a posi- 
tion of structural disadvantage negotiates an 
unfavorabl2 exchange ratio and forms low 
self-efficacy perceptions. If s/he were to attrib- 
ute these personal facts to the self, s/he might 
well accept them as legitimate and fair. Evi- 
dently, the disadvantaged subjects in the pres- 
ent experiment attributed their relative’ depri- 
vation to the surrounding structure instead of 
themselves, and thus did not accept it as 
legitimate and fair. The reformulation omitted 
the vital process through which an individual 
explains the causes of his/her exchange ratio 
and perceived self-efficacy in a stratified 
structure. In future research,, procedures to in- 
duce disadvantaged subjects to attribute their 
relative deprivation to themselves might be de- 
vised, and the effects on the judged fairness of 
exchange ratios might be monitored. 

Using the attribution perspective, it is intri- 
guing to ask: What conditions probably obtain 
in real sccial life to induce a disadvantaged 
individual to attribute relative deprivation to 


1! Besides Kimberly’s work, the ‘‘status value” 
approach to justice (Berger et al., 1972) and equity 
(Cook, 1975) are suggestive for further research on 


‘legitimation. Also, Psathas and Stryker (1965) and 


Stryker (1972) have noted that a subject will enter an 
experimen-al’ situation with a socialized predisposi- 


tion to ‘make sense of’ the situation. S/he will 


“read” cues and infer meanings with reference to the 
experimenter, the instructions, and the interaction, 
being particularly sensitive to signs of unequal power 
and status. Such inequalities will be judged against 
“norms of equity” imported by subjects into the situ- 
ation. Subjects typically expect equal payoffs. 
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himself/herself and thus accept it as right and 
reasonable? Part of the answer may lie. in the 
class-related socialization experiences that 
persons have across the lifecycle (Rosenberg, 
1979; Stolte, 1978). Such experiences may 
shape ‘‘attributional styles’’ (Ickes and 
- Laydon, 1978), such that some persons, as a 
matter of individual bent, come to attribute 
relative deprivation to the self, while others 
‘come to attribute it “to the system” (or another 
external source). The ‘‘disadvantaged” sub- 
jects in the present study, most of whom came 
‘from middle-class backgrounds, might have 
reacted to the experimental deprivation in 
terms of a class-related attribution style, 
locating its cause not in themselves but i in the 
- surrounding situation. 

Also relevant to attribution ron a per- 
son’s knowledge of everyday inequality differs 
from the knowledge subjects had of inequality 
in the experiment. One’s grasp of society-wide 
stratification is typically unclear, vague, 
whereas a subject’s grasp of the experimental 
stratification structure was probably clearer. In 
. the everyday context, one might well act as a 

“naive scientist” forming and. testing hypothe- 
ses. However, information is frequently ab- 
sent, or is so complex, that incorrect: infer- 
ences, distorted causal attributions result. At- 
tribution theory can disclose much about "false 
consciousness.” Because knowledge has 
boundaries (McCall and Simmons, 1978), and a 
person tends to live in consonant contexts” 
(Rosenberg, 1979), s/he has only limited, 
biased “data” upon which to base attributions. 
A disadvantaged individual in everyday society 
might: overestimate the accomplishments of 
high status persons and underestimate his/her 
own potential, thus accepting relative depriva- 
.tion as fair and legitimate. 

Finally, symbolic interaction theory 
(Stryker, 1980) is a framework well-suited for 
explaining how a person places meaning on 
personal experiences- of stratification. Added 
insights into the present findings emerge espe- 
cially from Stryker and Gottlieb’s (1981) con- 
trast between attribution theory and symbolic 
interaction theory. The two perspectives share 
a concern with the “meaning of meaning,” ad- 
dressing the same basic question: ‘What is it 
that people seek to infer, analyze, and interpret 
as they carry on their everyday lives?” 
(Stryker and Gottlieb, 1981:440) The perspec- 
tives differ, however, in how they frame an- 
swers to this question. For attribution theory, 
meaning derives from inferences about a hard, 


objective reality which is ‘out there” in a fac-. 


tual sense. For symbolic interaction theory, 
meaning “is neither inferred nor externally 
predetermined; it is negotiated” (Stryker and 
Gottlieb, 1981:447). Further, within certain 


. Negotiate favorable exchange ratios. 
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versions of symbolic interaction theory, the 
meanings (e.g., identities) negotiated are par- 
tially determined by. external structural con- 
straints. That is, the surrounding context, in 
which the interaction is embedded, partly de- 
termines the resources (e.g., the prior mean- 
ings, identities, roles, vocabularies of motive) 
at the disposal of those who negotiate. 

The present study, though framed in terms of 
social exchange theory, can be reconsidered 
from this symbolic interactionist perspective 


‘(see footnote 7), because symbolic interaction 


theory and social exchange theory converge on 
the notion of “negotiation.” The explicit task 
faced by the experimental subjects was to 
negotiate resource exchanges, and the proce- 
dures were limited to recording such negotia- 


tions. It is probable, however, that the subjects 


also engaged in subtle, “higher-order” meaning , 
negotiations. Though not monitored, various 
symbolic actions and reactions were probably 
occurring. Subjects probably presented them- 
selves: strategically, ‘used altercasting, ac- 
counts, and disclaimers, attempting :to 
Con- 
forming with the ‘‘definition of the situation,” 
subjects fulfilled the situational role- 
requirements prescribing. self-interested, ra- 
tional bargaining behavior. Negotiated ex- . 
change ratios and sensed self-efficacy probably 
were symbolic objects. Following Delia Fave, 
the kind of meaning one would have expected 


„subjects to attach to these objects of f negotia- 


tion experience is clear: a disadvantaged sub- ~ 
ject would have been expected to infer a self- 
identity congruent with her positional power 
and thus accept her relative deprivation as fair 
and legitimate. However, as the data suggest, 
the subjects apparently did not construe them- 
selves in this way, for they did not accept their 
circumstances as fair. 

Again, contrasting the experiment with the 
real world of inequality is useful. Subjects were 
probably better able to resist a definition of self 
as inferior, implied by the experiment, than. is 
often possible in real-life inequality contexts 
(Stryker and Gottlieb, 1981:450). While the 
outcomes of resource negotiations were de- 
termined structurally for the subjects, the out- 
comes of meaning negotiations evidently were 
not thus determined. Two important qualities 
characterizing real-life inequality were not‘ 
adequately realized in the experiment: (a) high 
significance of others, and (b) a well- 
formulated, consensual definition of the situa- 
tion prescribing and justifying inequalities in 
exchange ratios. Society-wide stratification di- 
rectly experienced by persons in everyday life 
is often surrounded with collectively con- 
structed, widely shared definitions, which. 
often explain and justify privilege and depriva- 


i 
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tion, high and iow self-efficacy. In many in- 
stances such definitions constitute “false con- 
sciousness” but are frequently accepted as 
“reasonable” and “‘objectively accurate,”’ par- 


ticularly when shared and voiced by significant. 


others. Symbolic interactionists have under- 
scored ‘‘consensual validation” (Stryker, 1980) 
as a motivational basis for accepting views of 
self held by others.!? If an experimental subject 
would have encountered a definition shared 
and voiced by significant others, justifying her 
relative deprivation, she might well have ac- 
cepted her circumstances as legitimate and 
fair. However, the significance of the exper- 
imental others is questionable, given the ad 
hoc, short-term relationships entailed. Also, 
there was no consensual definition prescribing 
' and justifying unequal exchange ratios. In fu- 
ture experimental work, significant others 
(e.g., family members, friends) might serve as 
subjects, and definitions of inequality might be 
manipulated (perhaps by using confederates). 
Effects on the judged fairness of exchange 
ratios could then be measured. 

In sum, Kimberly’s work emphasizes an en- 
during self and consistencies (or inconsisten- 
- cies) among past and present inequality experi- 
ences. Attribution theory also focuses on the 
self (an acquired attribution style), noting the 
‘importance of one’s knowledge base for attri- 
butions about inequality. Symbolic interaction 
theory stresses meaning negotiation and defi- 
nitions, constructed in concert with significant 
others, that shape one’s self-concept with ref- 
erence to inequality. Though similar in their 
concern with “higher-order” socio-cognitive 
processes, these frameworks differ in many 
ways. At this stage, a choice among them is 
neither possible nor desirable. It is likely that a 
new perspective combining.insights from these 
approaches will be necessary to advance our 
understanding of how stratified structures be- 
come legitimated. 
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ECONOMIC HARDSHIP AND MARITAL RELATIONS IN THE 1930s* 
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Economic stress in families and lives represent interdependent, problem areas, al- 
though most work to date has ignored this critical relationship. Consistent with 
Burgess’s concept of the family, as a “unity of interacting personalities,” a life 
course perspective on family development attends to the complex interaction of 
individual personalities and emergent social patterns in family change, With lòn- 
gitudinal data from the Berkeley Guidance panel, this study examines the impact of 
relative income loss (1929-33) on change in the marital relations and personalities 
of 111 couples up to the 1940s. Economic loss produced marked declines in marital 
quality among middle- and working-class families. In large part, this outcome re- 
. flected the acute deprivational meaning of income loss to husbands. Marital discord 
increased ‘under economic pressure as.men who lacked .adaptive resources became 
more difficult to live with, more tense, irritable, and explosive. But even apart from 
such change, marital relations generally grew more tense and conflicted as couples 
weré forced to adapt family needs to unexpected income constraints. These adverse 
effects are one side of the Depression picture. Another side is evidence of remarkable 
personal and marital adaptation among couples whose marital bond was strong 
before hard times and among men of personal stability eds they encountered hard ` 


times in the Great Depression. 


ECONOMIC HARDSHIP AND 
MARITAL RELATIONS 


Shattered families ate commonly reported 
legacies of hard times (Bakke, 1940; Straus et 
al., 1980; Kadushin and Martin, 1981),-but little 
is known about the causal processes that link 
-economic events to family relationships. In- 
come losses generally heighten preoccupation 
with budgetary matters, increasing frustration 
and setting tempers on edge. Financial issues 
quickly become a focal point of antagonism 
and conflict. Hard times turn into bad times as 
the marriage disintegrates in rounds of name 
calling and physica] violence. Yet, somé de- 
prived families manage to avoid this downward 
spiral through effective adaptations, particu- 
larly when they encounter economic misfor- 
tune with strong family bonds (Angell, 1936; 
Cavan and Ranck, 1938; Bakke, 1940). 

Growing economic hardship since the 1960s 
- in Western societies has spawned a good many 
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studies of individual and family stress, though 
most are indifferent to the relation between 
these domains. Countless analyses report an 
association between negative economic events 
and mental health, and fail to trace the se- 
quence to relationships in the family (Barrett, 
1979). We are left with suggestive implications, 
such as those of Kohn’s (1980) research on 
occupational conditions and adult psychologi- 
cal development when considered in combina- 
tion with his earlier work (1977) on social class 


-and child-rearing values. The premise that in- 


dividual life chances can be altered by chang- 
ing the family environment appears in a recent 
study of Depression families and their children 
(Elder, 1974). Heavy income losses led to 
household changes which assigned greater re- 
sponsibility to children, altering priorities in 
their sdctalization. l 

Economic setbacks clearly make a dif- 
ference in psychological functioning (Pearlin et 
al., 1981), but how is this difference manifested 


` In the family? What part of the influence of 


economic loss on families occurs directly 
through Ccisrupted patterns of social interaction 
and what part occurs through adverse psycho- 
logical changes in the lives of one or more 
members? If interpersonal relations become 
strained to the breaking point, is this a source 
of indivicual distress and instability? Where do 
family and individual adaptations enter this se- 
quence? 

Using longitudinal] data on 110 couples, we 
address these questions by examining one 
critical family relationship—the marital dyad. 
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The panel design enables. us to model the ef- 


fects of income loss during the Great Depres- 
sion on changes in the financial conflicts and 
behavior patterns of husbands and wives. 
Using simultaneous equations, the analysis in- 
vestigates the possible reciprocal influences of 
individual and marital change. With measures 
on resources before hard times, we also ex- 
plore their role in preventing detrimental con- 
sequences from income loss. The study is or- 
ganized around two potential processes linking 
economic „hardship and marital relations: (1) 
the mounting financial pressures and conflicts 
between husband and wife; and (2) the in- 
creasing, irritability or explosiveness of the 
male breadwinner. 

The couples’ (birthdates, 1890-1910) are 
members of the Berkeley Guidance study at 
the. Institute of Human Development, Univer- 
sity of California (MacFarlane, 1938). All were 
parents of children born in 1928-29; and thus 
occupied the stages of early childbearing at the 
beginning of the project. Approximately three 
out of five were located in the middle class in 
1929. Annual data were collected from mother, 
home observer, and child beginning in 1929 and 
continuing to the end of World War II. Men 
were interviewed in 1930 and again in the early 

1940s. In this historical setting, the responsi- 


‘bility for family support rested almost entirely 


on the male breadwinner. The family stage of 
the Berkeley women added to this male depen- 
dency since they entered the 1930s with pre- 
school children. 

Using annual income data, we view dif- 
ferential loss of income as a significant deter- 
minant of individual and marital change; less 
than half of the couples lost more than a third 
of their initial 1929 income. In this sample, the 
Great Depression resembled a natural experi- 
ment by exposing families to relatively de- 
prived and nondeprived experiences with 
minimal regard for their particular life histories 
in the middle and working class. 


INFLUENCES ON MARIFAL RELATIONS 


Theoretical accounts of marital tension typi- 
cally distinguish between interperSonal and in- 
trapersonal influences (Lewis and Spanier, 
1979). The latter views problematic relations as 
a direct extension of individual adjustment 
problems (Eysenck and Wakefield, 1981). 
People who are “difficult to live with” or who 
grow up with inadequate models are assumed 
to bring these deficits to the relationship. The 
interpersonal perspective views marital ten- 
sions as an evolving dyadic pattern (Turner, 
1970). Gottman (1979; see Patterson, 1982) 
finds that negative interaction patterns are 
self-p perpetuating. Whatever the trigger event, 
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he argues that negativity will tend to increase 
in amplitude as husbands react to the negative 
affect of wives and wives react in kind to their 
husbands. 

Gottman observes oii the research lit- 
erature that individuals with marital difficulties 


are no more likely than those with harmonious __. 


marriages to have difficulty relating comforta- 
bly with strangers and cites this as evidence 
against an intrapersonal explanation. However, 
the personality (Eysenck and Wakefield, 1981) . 
and dyadic interaction approaches (Gottman, 
1979) may be complementary in some respects. 
Both must attend to the prospect of adult 
change in a changing society. Indeed, marital 
relations may be a significant context for adult 
development. 

A life-course perspective with its focus on 
individual and family change (Elder, 1979) 
combines all of these elements and in this way 
relates to an open-systems view of family: de- 
velopment (Strauss, 1973; Kantor and Lehr, 
1975). The perspective views marriage as the 
joining of two life histories. Personality and 
marital development represent dependent pro- 
cesses which influence and are influenced by a 
changing social end economic environment. 
Burgess’s conception (Bogue, 1974) of the 
family as a “unity of interacting personalities” 
characterizes this interplay of individual and. 
emergent patterns of social interaction in the 
context of change. The remainder of this sec- 
tion elaborates these issues as they inform our 
analysis of marital relations in the 1930s. 

We begin with rising financial conflicts as a 
mediating link between income loss and marital. 
tension, and then consider the effects of in- 
come loss on personal instability as a tension 
factor in Depression marriages. The next sec- 
tion brings us to the measurement properties of 
income loss, marital tension, and personality. 
Questions of cause and effect are addressed in 
the context of this discussion and statistical 
models are summarized that use procedures 
developed by Jéreskog and Sérbom (1979). 
The final analysis sections deal with the causal 
processes linking income loss and marital ten- 
sion, and their variation by pre-Depression 
adaptive resources. - 


Rising Financial Conflicts and Marital Tension 


The distinctive and most jarring feature of life 
in the Great Depression is the substantial loss 
of material resources (jobs, income), as distin- 
guished from chronic poverty. When income is 
reasonably stable, couples can readily adjust 
their expenditures and expectations accord- 
ingly (i.é., the assumption of homeostasis in 
systems theory). A sudden and unexpected re- 
duction in income undermines this balance. 
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Heavy income loss disrupts household bud- 
geting by creating a gap between customary 
expectations about.control over preferred out- 
. comes and adaptive resources. Depression 
losses entailed a severe “disturbance of habit,” 
to use W. I. Thomas’s phrase (Elder, 1978) by 
undermining the routines of family life. Dis- 
rupted family relations and a high level of ten- 
sion are common themes in reports on families 
of the unemployed (Leventman, 1981), both in 
the 1930s and in the post-1970 era. One version 
of the marital chemistry of sudden income loss 
appears in the. words of an unemployed profes- 
sional man during the 1970s: “She says she has 
' faith in me and keeps on spending as though I 
was working. She absolutely avoids facing 
economic reality. She won't adjust. There are 
lots of fights. It’s getting worse’ ~(Peventman, 
1981:157). . 

Not all couples or families are equally pre- 
pared to manage or cope, as implied by ob- 
served variations in marital quality, stability, 
and satisfaction. A simple linear relationship 
between income loss and marital tension seems 
unlikely. One consideration is the strength of 
the marriage before income loss; the lower the 
level of tension, the greater the prospects for 
no adverse effect of income loss on Depression 
marital relations. Komarovsky (1940) found 
' that wives who were critical of their unem-_ 
ployed husbands were characterized by a his- 
tory of such criticism. Marital discord was 
brought to hard times. Other considerations 
include definitions of the situation and the ex- 
tent of income loss (Hill, 1949). Middle-class 
families and couples were especially vulnera- 


ble to the threat and stigma of income loss, and ` 


this change fostered greater status discontent 
within this stratum of the Depression (Elder, 
1974). However, income loss was more extreme 
and prolonged in the lower strata. Hard times 
entailed some marital cost at all levels of ae 
class structure. 


Depression Hardship and Unstable Men 


A plausible sequence assumes that men be- 
came more unstable following severe economic- 


loss in the ’30s, and that their behavior (irrita- - 


ble, explosive, erratic) magnified the tensions 
in marriage. The burden of family support at 
the time largely fell upon men. Both husband 
and wife experienced the same declining re- 
source base, but it was typically men as chief 
breadwinners who lost jobs and income, as 
well as claims to “family headship.” Tradition 
restricted them from alternative ‘ ‘compensa- 
tory” roles in the family which were ordinarily 
managed by women. By comparison, the fam- 
ily roles of women became even more vital 
under conditions of scarcity and a good many 


women added gainful employment to such re- 
sponsibilities (Scharf, 1980). Empirical doc- 
umentation of these differential effects on hus- 
bands and wives comes from qualitative ac- 
counts of the Depression era (Jahoda et al., 
1971; Lynd and Lynd, 1937), and from the 
viewpoints of children who grew up in this 
period (Elder, 1979). 

Just as financial conflicts seem most likely 
among couples who entered the ’30s.with some 
marital discord, there is reason to believe that 
deprived men were least apt to become unsta- 
ble in a nurturant, supportive marriage (Gore, 
1978). However, the precise role of social sup- 
port in adaptations to change remains unknown 


(Thoits, 1982), especially in relation to protec- 


tion from stress. A case in point is the neurotic 
behavior syndrome which is both highly stable 
across time and a prime source of social dis- 
order and maladjustment. Using factor 
analysis, Costa and McCrae (1980:77) iden- 
tified three general traits in this syndrome 
which resemble the unstable pattern examined 
in this study: the anxious person who is “high 
strung, easily startled, and fearful’; the hostile 
type who tends to be “‘irritable, quick to take 
offense, and hot-tempered”; and the vulnera- 
ble person who displays an inability “to cope 
with external pressures and difficulties.” 
Cross-time correlations over ten years of 
adulthood (r's from: .58 to .70) document sta- 
bility as well as substantial variation that may 
reflect environmental influences. Judging from 
the work of Costa and McCrae, the risk of 
greater instability under economic stress 
should be most pronounced among the men 
who entered the 1930s with a tendency for un- 
stable benavior. 

The marital iniplisstins of this behavior 
pattern are suggested by Eysenck and 
Wakefield (1981), who report a negative cor- 
relation between neuroticism and marital 
satisfaction for husbands and wives. In an ear- 
lier study, Locke (1951) observed poorer mar- 
ital relations and greater instability when either 
partner claimed to “anger easily” and to fail to 
“get over anger quickly.” The trait-like nature 
of the neurotic syndrome and its stability in the 
adult years are two reasons for anticipating 
that the flow of influence runs from this be- 
havioral disposition to marital relations i in hard 
times. 


` THE BERKELEY FAMILIES AND 


MEASUREMENT ISSUES 


The Berkeley Study was launched in 1928 with 
every third birth in the city of Berkeley over a 
period o7 18 months, and currently represents 
one of the oldest panel studies in operation. A 


total of 112 children and families were studied : 
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intensively year by year through the 1930s. 
Clinical assessments of marital relations and 
personality were made each year on the basis 
of interviews and home observations. All hus- 
bands and wives were interviewed in 1930. 
Subsequent interviews were carried out with 
the wives. 

To maximize the sample size, the Institute 
staff averaged yearly measurements within a 
set of periods: before the Depression (1930 and 
earlier), during the collapse (1933-35), and 
after (1936—38, 1939-41). Period scores repre- 
sent the average value for the annual data at 
hand. For example, persons with scores on the 
degree of marital tension for each of the three 


years between 1933 and 1935 were assigned the, 


average of those three scores for this period. 
Persons with missing data in one of the three 
years were assigned the average of the two 
years of available scores in this period. Only 
-one year of data was available for a period in a 
few cases and that score became the period 
score (the 1930 interviews contained little 
missing data so aggregation was unnecessary). 
The original yearly scores are no longer avail- 
able so we cannot examine actual trends. 
With this procedure, attrition is not a major 
problem. Data on marital relations are avail- 
able on 92 percent of the cases in 1933-35 and 
on 86 percent of the families by 1939-41. Only 
seven marriages were broken by 1941 and they 
were scored high on marital tension. The most 
common reason for attrition was death of a 
spouse (11 cases by 1941). 
` The Berkeley couples were not representa- 
tive of the national population for the 1920s and 
1930s. Most are white, Protestant, and native 
born; only six percent are black. Slightly more 
than 60 percent were positioned in the middle 
class (Hollingshead two-factor index) as of 
1929. Two-fifths of the women were daughters 
of foreign-born parents (mostly in the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Scandinavia, and the 
Mediterranean area). Foreign parentage 
applies to about half of the husbands. Nearly 
four out of five of the couples were native 
born, either in California or in the, midwest. 
Berkeley is distinctive as a university town, 
but few sample members were university em- 
ployees. Indeed, most employed men com- 
muted to work settings in other Bay Area 
communities, especially Richmond, Oakland, 
and San Francisco. 


Depression Hardship 


Family income prior to the Depression aver- 
aged $1660 in the working class compared to 
` $3050 in the middle class (as of 1929). 
Working-class families started out with lower 
incomes, and ended up with a more substantial 
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percentage loss. Nearly 60 percent lost 35 per- 
cent or more of their income ‘between 1929 and 
1933, compared to a third of all middle-class 
families. Overall, total family income declined 
29 percent between 1929 and 1933. The impact 
was moderated by the decline in cost of living, 
a maximum of 25 percent. In real earnings a 
number of Depression families were actually 
better off than they had been prior to the De- 
pression. 


Our measure of economic change is the per- 
cent difference between family income in 1929; 


and the lowest annual income figure in the 


early 1930s (1933 to 1934~35).' Another com-. | 


monly used measure is job loss; however, job 
loss represents only one source of economic 
pressure. A good many families with employed 
heads lost income through business declines, a 
shorter work week, the downgrading of pay 
scales, and displacement from higher- to 
lower-skill jobs. Unemployment was mainly 
confined to the working class and correlations 
among this factor, social class, and income 
made impractical an attempt to disentangle 
their effects. For our purposes, income loss 
represents a general index of the loss of mate- 
rial resources. More specific measures of asset 
changes are not available. However, prior re- 
search (Elder, 1974) indicates that loss of in- 
come generally coincided with the loss of fam- 
ily assets, from life insurance to furniture and 
other residential property. In the Berkeley 
sample, expenditure reductions and the risk of 
property losses (home, car, insurance, etc.) in- 
creased sharply beyond a 33 to 35 percent loss. 


~~ 


™, 


Marital Tension and 
Financial Conflicts 


A professional staff member at the Berkeley 
Institute of Human Development used inter- 
views from both spouses and home observa- 
tions to assess marital tension on a five-point 
scale (labeled ‘‘adjustment to each other” in 
data archive). Scores range from well-adjusted 
couples who were judged ' ‘exceptionally 
happy, frank, affectionate, and in agreement 
on many things” to a highly volatile relation- 
ship which shows signs of “chronic tension and 
extreme conflict.” 
couples were coded high on tension. The as- 
sumption that divorce reflects tension corre- 
sponds with our finding that a substantial 


1 Prior research (Elder, 1974) used a dichotomous 
measure of income loss comparing those who lost 
35% or more of their income.to fainilies who had not. 
Results were comparable when this dichotomy was 
used for the analyses here, although the continuous 
measure of income loss provided more efficient es- 
timates. 


Divorced or separated 
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. number of the intact couples with “high ten- 
sion” scores had initiated divorce proceedings. 

Such action was not found among any of the ` 
well-adjusted couples. In treating marital ten- 
sion as a summary measure of the relationship 
we make several strong assumptions: First, 

there is some meaningful and observable be- 
havior pattern that can be classified as marital 
tension. Second, the behavior pattern exists 
independently of the perceptions of each mar- 
ital partner. This is not to say that perceptions 
.bear no relationship to observable tension, but 
that a one-to-one correspondence is not neces- 
sary. Third, evidence available to the trained 
coders was sufficient to make a pessonably ac- 
curate diagnosis. 

The most convincing evidence for che first 
two points comes from Gottman’s (1979) ob- 
servational study of marital interaction. 
Couples were coded on “negativity” according 
to nonverbal behavioral cues. Coders were 
able to consistently and accurately diagnose 
negativity which corresponded closely to dis- 
tinctions between “distressed” and “‘non- 
distressed” couples made on the basis of self- 
reports in response to a marital adjustment in- . 
ventory. - 

Evidence bearing on all three points is the 
correspondence between the marital tension 
index and measures of each spouse’s "marital 
satisfaction.” The marital satisfaction items 
were not included in the initial coding opera- 
tion, but-were independently developed and 
applied by trained coders in the 1970s. Using 
qualitative materials in the archives, the coders 
were instructed to interpret each spouse’s as- 
sessment of personal satisfaction with the re- 
lationship. Even with independent data from 
husband and wife in 1930, the spouse intercor- 
relation on marital satisfaction is .80. 
Moreover, these measures correlate highly 
with the scale of marital tension; about .80 for 
wives’ and .87 for husbands. These are not 
self-reported dimensions of marriage, but the 
spouse intercorrelation is close to the .73 
which Eysenck and Wakeman (1981) obtained 
on self-reports from a large sample of husbands 
and wives. 

The “tension” measure acquires more pre- 
cise meaning when it is compared with an 


index of conflict on how to manage family in- . 


come or resources. Each year the couples were 


assessed on a five-point scale that ranges from. 


no friction over income” to “extreme unhap- 
piness and friction over the management or 
size of income.” The average scores for 
1933-35 correlate .55 with level of marital ten- 
sion at this time. Judging from this moderate 
degree of association, it is apparent that many 
couples who were conflicted over finances 
were successful in isolating this problem. Mar- 
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ital tension taps a more generalized syndrome, 
which is especially sensitive to personality 
factors (see Table 1), while financial conflict 
represents a more direct index of the economic 
situation. For example, marital tension in 
1933-35 correlates with income level and sọ- 
cial class at —.15 and —.11, respectively, while 
financial coaflicts correlate ~.41 and ~.31 with 
these variables. , 


The Unstable Spouse 


-The personality characteristic most central to 
this investigation is a behavioral disposition we 
call "personal instability.” This concept refers 
to a syndrome of characteristics that have con- 
sequences for marital tension and disruption 
(Costa and McCrae, 1980; Locke, 1951; 
Eysenck and Wakefield, 1981) and provides a 
theoretically meaningful link between eco- 
nomic pressures and marital difficulties. Qual- 
ities of the unstable adult are a. subset of the 
more general category of ‘‘neurotic”’ traits and 
are measured by three five-point scales: (1) 
irritable (high scorers are ‘explosive, quick to 
flare up or become fretful” ); (2) emotionally 
unstable (high scorers arè "excitable, tense, 
sullen, display exaggerated reactions”); and (3) 
tenseiworrisome (high scorers are "extremely 
worrisome, agitated and tend to fret or borrow 
trouble”). 

In 1930, when husbands and wives were- 
interviewed, their personality assessments 
were based on independent data. However, 
beyond this period, when only wives were 
interviewed, we were concerned about the va-' 
lidity of indicators on the husband’s personal- 
ity, and the independence of spouse ratings 
generally. The wife interview data were sup- 
plemented throughout the 30s with data from 
home observations. Nonetheless, this data 
base could bias structural parameters in a 
number cf ways. First, wives -may have pre- 
sented consistently unrealistic (favorable or - 
unfavorable) views of themselves, their hus- 
bands, and their marriage, thereby inflating 
correlaticns among all marriage and personal- 
ity indicators. Second, wives’ perceptions may 
represent invalid measures of the husband’s 
personality, with biases that are uncorrelated 
with any other factors examined here. In this 
case, measurement error is random with re- 
spect to other measured variables and correla- 
tions involving husband’s personality measures 
are attenuated. Third, wives may have empha- 
sized an unfavorable view of husbands when 
the marriage was not going well, thus inflating ` 
the’correlation between husband’s personality 
and marital tension. 

Correlations among indicators of personality 


SD 


l1 


Table 1. Correlation Matrix of Selected Family and Individual Characteristics from 1929 to 1935 
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mare 2f SRN and marital relations in 1930 and 1933-35 are. 
Se eed rene en es presented in Table 1 to show the pattern of 

: stability, reliability, and validity. Given the 
= ers sf 3 Dan - «` high reliability of measurement, as shown by 


LISREL models in the Appendix, we did ‘not 
adjust these correlations for- measurement 
error. Instead, we computed a "personal insta- 
bility” index to maximize the reliability of the 
personality items, a' simple average score 
across three items—irritable, unstable, tense. 
Alternative weighting procedures were tested 
and influenced the results in only trivial ways. 
Correlations between marital tension and 
unstable behavior, as measured in this study, 
are not consistent with the first two forms of 
bias noted above. First, the personality attri- 
‘ ` bates of husbands and wives (1933-35) are un- 
correłated, a result that challenges the notion 
that wife reports inflated all correlations in this 
period. Second, the constancy of personal in- 
stability from 1930 to 1933—35 is high for wives 
and husbands (r=.68 and .79, respectively), 
even though the husband indéx.in 1933-35 is 
mainly based on interview data from wives. 
These correlations are well within the range 
reported by Costa and McCrae (1980) and do 
not suggest a general attenuation of correla- 
tions involving husbands’ personality measures 
in 1933--35. On the contrary, the cross-time 
correlations support the validity and reliability ` 
of the measures, as well as the stability of these 
behavior patterns through a period of dramatic 
- change. 

Finally, the instability ratings on husbands i in 
1933-35 correlate more highly with marital 
tension than such ratings on wives in this pe- 
‘riod (.50 vs. .35), a result that appears to sup ~~ 
port the hypothesis that women depict hus- 
bands according to the state of their marriage. 
The more troubled the marriage, the more the 
wife attributes negative attributes to her mate. 


NEA ON Nhs 
MANO AN mA 


ns. Yearly ratings averaged across 1933, 1934, and 1935 or years of 


me 


© Hollingshead five-point index of husband's occupation and education ‘coded so five equals high status. 


* Significant at .05 level. 


10 





RS 5S kba- ` But we might also interpret the result from the’ 

a CE r perspective that men were more adversely. in- 

fluenced by heavy income loss than were 

eee ae 2 8 wives. Hence, the relatively large correlation 

Bek ae AmLSSgrua between husband's instability and marital ten- 
i eee 


sion may reflect the common association of 
income loss with both factors. Indeed, regres- 
sion equations that control for the effects of 
income loss (Table 3) show almost identical 
effects of unstable behavior (husband and ve 
on marital’ tension in 1933-35. 


* 


Marital Tension and Personal | 
Instability: Preliminary Models 


Marital Tension, 1930° 
2. Marital Tension, 1933—35? 
Wife Age (Years), 1929 ; 
. 12. Husband Age (Years), 1929 


3. Wife Unstable, 1930° 


Confirmatory factor models were developed to 
test formally the measurement properties of 
the marital and personal instability indicators; 


16* 
a Five-point clinical ratings based on interviews with husbands, wives, and home observations. 


» Five-point clinical ratings based on interviews with wives and home observatio 


6. Husband Unstable, 1933-35» 
available data. 


7. Financial Conflicts, 1930 
8. Financial Conflicts, 1933—35? 
9. $ Family Income, 1929 


5. Wife Unstable, 1933-35* 
10. SES (5 points), 1929 


4. Husband Unstable, 1930* 
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as well as their potential reciprocal relation- 
ship. For purposes of this analysis the compo- ` 
nents of the instability index are treated as 
imperfect, multiple indicators of an underlying 
personality construct. Two additional mea- 
sures on the marriage (hostility and satisfac- 
tion) roynd out a “marital quality” construct. 
All measures come from the 1930 interviews. A 
technical description of the LISREL models is 
presented in the Appendix. Three conclusions 
deserve special note at this point: 


- 1. The “marital tension” indicator is a highly 

reliable measure of “marital quality” 
(standardized factor score exceeds .95), 
and the “personal instability” items are 
also reliable (the highest factor scores ap- 
proach .90). 


2. The marriage indicators from the 
viewpoints of husbands and wives are 
highly .congruent (r = 92), perhaps re- 
flecting the common source of home ob- 
servational data. 


3. The causal process is unidirectional. 

` Marital tension results from unstable be- 

havior on the part of husbands and wives; 

it does not influence these tendencies. 

However, subsequent analyses consider 

lagged effects of marital tension on un- 
stable behavior. 


The correlations in Table 1 also lend support 
for the unidirectional influence of unstable 
qualities on marital tension. A model with 
marital tensions as a source of personal insta- 
bility implies correlations between personality 
items on each spouse since both partners are 
exposed to the conflicted relationship. How- 
ever, we find no evidence of such a correlation. 


Even changes in the husband’s instability (not 


shown here) are not linked to such changes in 
the wife’s behavior. 

_ In summary: the goal of this analysis is to 
model the process by which economic decline 
created marital tension. The best available 
measure of decline is. relative income loss, 
which is a known correlate of the loss of mate- 
rial assets in the 1930s, Measures on the mar- 
nage and personalities of husband and wife are 
not ideal, though correlations among these 
variables over time suggest that many obvious 
forms of bias are not present. Moreover, a 
nonrecursive model of marriage and personal- 
ity suggests that the two are not reciprocally 
related within time periods; personal instability 
influences but does nòt result from marital ten- 
` sion. It is with these assumptions on the mea- 
surement properties and direction of influence 
that we investigate the effects of economic de- 
` cline. 
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CHANGE IN MARRIAGE AND 
PERSONALITY: STRUCTURAL MODELS 


What is the process by which Depression eco- 
nomic pressures made a difference in marital 
relations during the 1930s? To explicate this 
process, we begin with the zero-order relations 
between economic deprivation and all mea- 
sures of marriage and personality from 1930 


‘through 1941. Economic deprivation is mea- 


sured by income loss during the first half of the 
decade and an index of economic hardship 
later in tne 1930s. The latter index is based on 
the sum of three items: whether or not families 
were on public assistance, whether or not the 
head was unemployed in this period, and 
whether or-not families recovered their 1929 
income.’ Note that this index combines the 
continuing effects of economic decline (corre- 
lation with earlier income loss of .50) with 
chronic hardship that was more prevalent in 
the working class (correlation with SES of .55). 

The economic correlates of: marital tension 


- and financial conflicts (panels A and B of Table 


2) are modest in 1930, before most loss oc- 
curred, and increase considerably beyond this 
period. As expected, economic deprivation ts 
more strongly related to financial conflicts than 
to general marital tension, and economic 
hardship later in the 1930s correlates more 
strongly with marital indicators later in the 
1930s. The only period correlations that do not 
follow the anticipated patterns are in 1936~38, 
possibly reflecting greater measurement error 
in this period. We expected correlations with ` 
early income loss to be higher in 1936-38 com- 
pared tc 1939—41, yet the latter correlations are 
slightly larger (. 19 and .36 compared to .28 and 
.40 for marital.tension and financial conflicts 
respectively). Two additional points on the 
correlations with marital relations are worth 
noting as background to the structural models. 


-« First. the correlations are modest in 1930, 


but thev are not zero. Why would these marital 
indicators, presumably measured before the 
Depression, correlate with subsequent income 
loss? One explanation is that families experi- 
enced Depression losses as early as 1930, and 
interview transcripts provide some evidence of 
this. The correlation is mainly restricted to 
working-class families, reflecting the early ar- 
rival o? hard times in this stratum. Another 
possibility is that families not yet materially 
affected in 1930 suspected or knew they would 
soon face financial difficulties, and this antici- 


_ pation and uncertainty created marital tension 


(Kasl, 1979). Whatever the reason, we make 


‘adjustments for this early correlation in regres- 


sion analyses of change in marriage from 1930 
to 1932-35, a practice that may produce con- 
servative estimates of economic influences. 
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Table 2. Marriage and Personality Correlates of Economic Decline, 1930—41 





! Economic Hardship, 
% Income Loss to 1933-357 1936—40? 
Correlations with (N =} 1930 1933-35 1936—38 1939—41 1936-38 1939-41 | 
A. Matital Tension 13 h .19* ` .28* 36" .46* 
(109) (100) (97) (97) (93) (93) 
B. Financial Conflicts ; .56* .36* - .40* .52* .47* 
(108) (102) . (94) . (87) (89). (82) 
C. Husband Unstable® > l 
Below Median, 1930 —.17 .10 —, 18 — .28* .09 
(57) (54) (53) (50 (50) (48) 
Above Median, 1930 .02 34* - 42" .33* .63* 7 aa 
l ; (51) (48) > (47) » (46) (45) (44) 
D. Wife Unstable* 
' Below Median, 1930 —.16 ~.16 ~ .23* 17 —.08 WA log 
: (57) . (56) (56) (56) (53) - (53) 
Above Median, 1930 02 l .00 —,04 .02 ‘ 05 —.11. 
(52) (47) _ (49). (45) (46) (43) 


a Computed as; ((Family Income, 1929-Family come: 1933-35 low year/Family Income, 1929) x 100.. 
> Index based on sum of three dichotomized items: (1) ever on public assistance; 1936-40—1 = yes, 0 = no; 
(2) head ever out of work, 1936-40—1 = yes, 0 = no; and (3) a constructed item. A score of | on item 3 means 
either the family never recovered its 1929 income through the 1930s or that it did not rise above $1,200 during- 


the 1930s. Scores thus range from 0 to 3. 


° Husbands and wives were divided into subgroups who were below and above the median on the 


“Unstable” Index in 1930. 
* Significant at .05 level. 


A second point of greater substantive inter- 
est centers on income change and level. In- 
come loss correlates more strongly than 1929 
income level with marital tension and financial 
conflitts? (compare these correlations to Table 
1). This supports the argument that a marked 
decrement in economic status is more stressful 
than a chronically low level of resources. Eco- 
nomic change disrupts customary ways of liv- 


ing and behaving, producing a stressful dis- - 


junction between family claims and the re- 
sources with which to achieve these claims. 
Correlations between economic deprivation 
and personality (panels C and D of Table 2) are 
presented separately for subgroups of hus- 
bands and wives. depending on their personal 
stability. in 1930. Husbands above the median 
on instability are distinguished from those 
below the median, as are wives. This proce- 
dure enables us to examine the “accentuation” 
' hypotheses that personal dispositions interact 
with income change to influence behavior. The 
‘“‘accentuation” concept is drawn from the 
work of Feldman and Newcomb, who found 
that the distinguishing attributes of entering 


2? We also tested the possibility that correlations 
were higher between 1933—35 marital tension and the 
lowest year’s income during this period. However, 
these correlations were still considerably lower than 
those involving income loss. Moreover, the net ef- 
fects of income loss on marital tension were signifi- 
cant when income level was controlled i in a regres- 
sion equation. ' 


‘ 


college students were apt to be “reinforced and 
extended by the experiences incurred in those 


‘selected settings” (1969:333, italics. removed). 


We expected extreme hardship to produce 
more inadequacy among the unstable, and pos- _ 
sibly even greater competence among the sta- | 
ble. ` 

Overall the correlations by category support 
the view that unstable behavior in the 1930s 
depended on the joint influence of economic 
deprivation and psychological resources. Men 
who entered the 1930s calm and ‘stable did not 
as á rule become explosive and moody under 
intense economic pressure. Indeed; for this 
group, the correlations are generally negative 
(but significant in only one case), suggesting 
that men who were successful copers moder- 
ated any inclinations toward erratic behavior 
when they lost jobs and income. We observe a 
similar pattern among wives who- were calm 
and emotionally stable before income loss; 


‘constructive ‘responses to economic depriva- 


tion involved controlling emotions that might 
interfere with successful adaptation and create 
family tensions. 

Only one group became increasingly unsta- 
ble under economic privation: men who were - 
irritable, tense, moody types before hard 
times. Among these men we see an accentua- 
tion of characteristics already evident, when 
entering the 1930s. In contrast, there is no evi- 
dence of accentuated unstable behavior among ' 
wives when their families lost income. In sum, 
the correlations document a pattern of interac- 
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tion effects: psychological effects depended on. 


the interaction of gender role, psychological 
resources, and income loss. A more rigorous 
test of this interaction by regression analysis is 
ieee below. 

The structural models address a number of 


questions on the process by which marital re- - 


lations were altered under economic pressures. 
Did these effects operate through the person- 
ality changes of husbands and wives? Were 
there also direct effects on marital interaction, 
as through conflicts over finances, apart from 
the personalities of each spouse? To address 
these questions, a multiwave panel model was 
developed as summarized in Figure 1. 
Economic loss and hardship influence mari- 
tal tension through increased conflict over ‘fi- 


nances and the personal instability of husbands - 


and wives. ‘However, we assume: that .these 
influences are not uniform across all couples. 
The reactions of husbands and wives and mar- 
ital conflicts depend on both personal and fa- 
milial resources. The model as specified here is 
recursive; no simultaneous reciprocal influ- 
ences are allowed. This amounts to an as- 
sumption about the timing of influences. Based 
on the results discussed above (also see Ap- 
pendix), we assume that personal instability 
affects marital tension contemporaneously 
(i.e., within a three-year period), but that mar- 
ital tension requires more time to influence this 
relatively stable personality characteristic. 
-One final observation before the empirical 
results. We assume that all marriage and per- 
sonality characteristics are dependent on prior 
measures of these variables, e.g., 1933-1935 


marital tension reflects such tension in 1930. 
By including lagged measures of the dependent 
variables, all other influences can be inter- 
preted as effects on change in the dependent 
variables (Késsler and Greenberg, 1981). With 
this background, we begin with the effects of 
income loss on marital relations in 1933-1935 
and then turn to economic influences later in 
the 1930s. 


Marital Change in the Early 1930s 


During the early years of the Depression, mar- 
ital tensions increased among families that 
suffered heavy income losses, a change that 
occurred through husbands who became more 
unstable and more. directly through a rising 
level of conflict on financial matters. Model 1 
(Table 3) predicts marital. tension in 1933-35 
with prior tension in 1930 and percent income 
loss over this period (beta = .20, p < .01). The 
coefficient for income loss can be interpreted 
as effects on change in marital tension, con- 
trolling for the initial level of tension. In this 
way, any effects of unmeasured characteristics 
associated with marital tension in 1930 are 


_ statistically controlled. 


The substantial total effect of economic de- 


. privation on marital tension provides a ration- 


ale for testing the mediating functions of per- 
sonality and financial conflict. Correlations 
(Table 2) suggest that greater personal distress 
under economic pressure was largely confined 
to husbands who had little in reserve (e.g., 
were unstable and irritable) before the eco- ` 
nomic collapse. This observation is confirmed 
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Figure 1- Direct and Mediated Influences of Income Loss on Marital Tensions » 
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Table 3. Effects of Income Loss on Changes in Marital Relations and Personality in the early 1930s: 


' Regression Coefficients in Standard Form 
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Dependent Variables (1933~1935) 





* Pair-wise deletion used; N based on minimum sample size used in computation of covariances. 
> Each model was reestimated entering these interaction terms one at a time. Collinearity prohibited 
entering several multiplicative interaction terms jointly. Shown are t-tests of the interaction effects. Note that 


*p<.10. 
* p< 05. 
mp < .O1 (two-tailed tests). 


by analyses in Table 3 (Models 4 and 5). With 
adjustments for initial unstable, behavior, the 
overall effects of income loss on men’s insta- 
bility for 1933-35 are positive and statistically 
significant. No such outcome appears in the 
lives of their marital partners. The difference in 
déprivational influence on husbands and wives 
is statistically reliable. The analysis also 
allows for the possibility of a lagged influence 


3 To test the difference in effeots for husbands and 
wives, we used LISREL with the three items treated 
as imperfect multiple indicators and allowed the un- 
stable behavior of husbands and wives to affect each 
other in a lagged way. By including husbands and 
wives in a single model, any correlations of person- 
ality across spouses are accounted for (which in this 
case were close to zero). We then compared a model 
in which the effects of income loss were constrained 
to be equal with one in which they were allowed to 
differ for husbands and wives. The unconstrained 
model was a significant (P < .05) impravement over 
the constrained model. 


of marital tension on instability, a lag of one 
three-year period. There is marginal evidence 
that men became more unstable under pro- 
longed marital tension (beta = .12, t = 1.91), 
and that no change of this sort occurred among 
wives. The contemporary effects of personal 
instability on marital tension are much more 
pronounced, as shown in Model 2. These influ- 


ences, along with the accentuation of hus- | 
band’s instability, support the individual medi- l 


ation hypothesis. 

A rising level of marital conflict over finan- 
cial issues represents an even more powerful 
link between income loss and marital relations 
than the destabilizing influence of an explo- 
sive, irritable, worrisome husband. Regardless 
of income before the 1930s, a heavy loss of 
income sharply increased’ financial conflicts 
between husbands and wives during the bleak 
years of Depression hardship (Table 3: Model 
6), and this change largely explains the depri- 
vational effect on marital tensions. The net ef- 
fect of income loss declines from .17 with per- 


wa 


p“ 


n ; Husband Wife Financial 
Marital Tension i = Unstable Unstable Conflicts 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Independent Variables Beta . Beta Beta Beta Beta Beta 
Contemporary Measures: 1933-35 
% Income Loss ; ; 
(1929 to 1933-35) .20** eo ie * 04 .19** — 05 - 474+ 
Husband Unstable — 29** ede — — 15t 
Wife Unstable — 24** .23** — a .03 
Financial Conflicts samm ee Y aia — — — 
Lagged Measures; 1930 - 
Marital Tension 62** .43** 40** 12t 04 — 
Financial Conflicts — — — — — 18* . 
Husband Unstable — — — .75** — - ane 
Wife Unstable —— — — = .67** — 
1929 Income (000's) — 07 —.09 01 .08 — 03 32** 
R? 148** Y ai 61** .68** „47** We Paes 
Na i (100) (99) (95) (102) (103) (98) 
Interactions (t-statistics)® ` 
‘ Income Loss x Husband ‘ 
Unstable, 1930 — — — 1.77* —_ 2.01" , 
Income Loss x Wife 
Unstable, 1930 —- — — — 0.89 —1.35 
Income Loss x Marital 
Tension, 1930 s s5 — = 0.78 —0.36 1.94t 
Income Loss x SES, 1929 — — — 1.02 0.30: 2.80** 


. class and 1930 marital tension were entered as main effects in all equations in which they appear as parts of -` 
interactions. 


` 
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sonality measures in the equation to .04 with 
financial conflicts added to the analysis.* 
This outcome is based on all Berkeley 


families and individuals in the sample, and thus . 


ignores their differential resources before the 
economic crisis. From theoretical accounts of 
social change and stress, there is good reason 


to expect adaptive variation by personal attri- 


butes, marital support, and socioeconomic 
status. To investigate this conditional hypothe- 
sis on personality change, we entered three 
interaction terms into Models 4 and 5: income 
loss -by 1930 instability, marital tension, and 
social class. Owing to the limitations posed by 


multicollinearity, only one interaction: term’ 


was entered at a time. The interaction effects 
are presented as t-values in the lower portion 
of Table 3. Neither class standing before hard 
times, nor level of marital tension made.a reli- 


able difference in the effect of income loss on 


the personality of men and women during the 
Depression. However, the effect is substantial 
among men who were relatively unstable and 
irritable when they entered the 30s (t=1.77). 
Hard times notably accentuated the unstable 
tendency of these men. 

It may be difficult to believe that men of the 
middle and working class could be affected in 
the same way by income loss given the rela- 
tively low material resources of the working 
class and the different social contexts of these 
strata. The difference appears to center more 
on process. Elder (1974) argues that while 


working-class families were more econom- , 


ically vulnerable, middle-class families were 
‘more sensitive to status loss and their commu- 
nity reputations. Though the magnitude of ef- 
fects seem to be comparable, it is possible that 
middle-class men reacted largely to status loss, 


while working-class men reacted primarily to - 


material loss. 
This conditional hypothesis has ‘long been 
part of family stress theories in the prediction 


4 Model 3 assumes that financial conflicts caused, 
but were not caused by, general marital tension. This 
assumption may not be completely correct, although 
two-stage least squares results suggest it is.not al- 
together unreasonable. A nonrecursive model was 
estimated for 1933-35 with income loss and level 
used as an instrument for financial conflicts and pa- 
ternal marital tension (see Appendix) used as an in- 
strument for marital tension. Hence, we rule out a 


` dirett effect of economic factors or marital tension; 


economic influences are assumed to opérate indi- 


‘rectly through financial conflicts. Similarly, direct 


effects of paternal marital tension or financial.con- 


flicts are ruled out; such effects are assumed to oper- _ 


ate fully through generalized marital tension. Results 
indicate that financial conflicts created generalized 
marital tension, but marital tension had no substan- 
tial effect on financial conflicts. 


\ 
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that relationships are differentially vulnerable 
to external pressures (Hill, 1949; McCubbin et 
al., 1980). As noted earlier, pioneering studies 
of families under stress in the Depression sug- 
gest that highly integrated families drew even 
closer uncer economic pressure, while loosely 
integrated families became even more disorga- 
nized. One possible implication is that couples 
without chronic disputes and friction before 
hard times were ‘better able to adapt to. the 
economic crisis than couples who brought their 
conflicts into the Depression. 

Financial conflicts in hardpressed families 


l generally ~eflected marital tensions before hard 
times. The. interaction effect (income loss by 


1930 marizal tension) is positive and significant 
at the. .10 level (t = 1.94), thus providing mar- 
ginal support for the concept of marital inte- 
gration as an adaptive resource. We made a 
more specific attempt to test the integration 
effect of economic crisis by focusing ,on the 
notion that marital bonds were’ actually 
strengthened in families that were highly inte- 
grated as of 1930. We ‘divided the sample into 
subgroups of marital tension, 1930, by using 
the medien as the dividing line. The effects of 
income less turned out to be more negative in 
the high- than in the low-tension group, as ex- 
pected, but hard times also made life more 
conflictec for couples who ranked high on 


‘marital quality before the Depression. The 
‘difference is merely one of degree, though it is 


clear that the initially strong marriages were 
resilient in the sense that mounting financial , 
conflicts did not alter the quality of the re- > 
lationship to any appreciable degree. 

Two other resources that bear upon marital 
ties were tested with less well-established 
theoretical bases—initial socioeconomic status 
and personality, husband and wife. Socioeco- 
nomic status taps both economic resources and 
perhaps greater knowledge -of community re-. 
sources which should enhance adaptations to 
reduced income. On the other hand, lower- 
status farnilies have greater experience in cop- 
ing with economic hardship and may be less 
concerned about the status implications of in- 
come loss. The rationale for the interaction 
with unstable behavior is the notion of strains 
piling up on a couple with minimal reserves. 
Studies cf stressful life events (Barrett, 1979) 


‘generally assume that numerous events within 


a short time span will be stressful in a way that 
cannot be explained by the effects of each indi- 
vidual event, especially to persons who lack 
competence. As shown in Table 3, both socio- 
economic status and husband’s personality 
interact with economic loss in-relation to mar- - 
ital tension during the early °30s. Deprivation 

sharply increased marital tensions when the 
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husband was unstable at the very outset of the 
crisis. This effect does not occur in relation to’ 
the wife’s stability or irritable nature. In the 
case of socioeconomic status, the effect of high 
status is to intensify the deleterious effect of 
income loss above that observed in the work- 
ing class. Heavy income loss was more of a 
break with the past among middle-class 
families and a radical “disturbance of habit” in 
which resources dropped’ well below their 
standard of living expectations. 

Depression changes in family income altered 
marital relations through (1) negative interac- 
tion patterns on financial matters and (2) the 
diminished stability of men, but- under what 
conditions were these marital outcomes likely 
to persist and change in the late 1930s? As we 
look beyond the most dramatic changes of the 

early 1930s, do we find some implications for 
` marital relations up-to World War I and post- 
war America? What were the consequences 
of prolonged economic hardship and recovery? 


Marital Change in the Late 1930s 


As the 1930s progressed some families recov- 
ered economically as mén regained old jobs or 
acquired new ones and earlier wage levels and 
work hours were restored. Not all did, how- 
ever. Particularly in the working class, many 


families continued to face economic privations,, - 


while still other formerly nondeprived families 
slipped irito the ranks of the economically de- 
pressed as the second wave of the Great De- 
pression hit. One can imagine varied conse- 
quences for families following different eco- 
nomic trajectories: those who were chronically 
deprived through the 1930s, the deprived who 
recovered, the newly deprived, and those who 
were minimally affected by the Depression. 
Data limitations, including sample size, pre- 
clude a detailed examination of these varying 
trajectories and their outcomes. We are also 
unable to distinguish between the influences of 
unemployment and depressed income. 
Nonetheless, available data do permit us to say 
that, in some combination, these continuing 
and new economic pressures created additional 
marital tensions in the late 1930s beyond those 
evident earlier in the decade. 


Living conditions over the last half of the - 


1930s reflect a high degree of continuity with 
prior circumstances, both economic and mari- 
tal. Families that lost much of their 1929 in- 
come early in the Depression decade were 
likely to experience continued hard.times in the 
late °30s, especially around the second eco- 
nomic collapse of 1937-38 (r = /50 between 
income loss and the hardship index for 
1936—40). Operationally, hardship was defined 
as experience with unemployment, public as- 
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sistance, or chronically low income during the 
late °30s. Persistent economic hardship is pre- 
dictive of a high level of marital tension in 
1939-41 (r = .46). 

All effects of late economic hardship on 
marital tension in 1939-41 are mediated by the 
irritability and explosiveness of husbands, the 
increase in financial disputes or conflicts,.and: 
prior marital tension (Table 4).5 By including 
lagged measures on the dependent variable 
from the prior period (pre-1939), the regression 
coefficients in Table 4 show the effects on in- 
cremental ‘changes in personality and mar- 
riage.® This procedure enables us to control the. 
indirect effects of income loss that operate 
through prior changes in the 1930s. Economic 
misfortune in the last half of the "30s generated 
greater instability among men even up to 1941, 
especially when they lacked personal stability 
and stability of their marriage at the very outset 
of the crisis decade. With such personality out- 
comes controlled, persistent hardship made fi- 
nancial conflicts a way of life for a good many 
couples in. the 1930s and these conflicts en- 
hanced the generalized tensions of marriage as 
the decade ended. 

The interaction between socioeconomic po- 
sition and persistent economic hardship (posi- 
tive in all equations) shows. more damaging . 
marital consequences in the middle class. The . 
difference is not statistically reliable, though it 
conforms with the differential influence of 
early Depression losses. Both early and late in 


the decade, middle-class marriages appearta.. _ 


5 These equations were also estimated with marital 
relations and personality measures from 1936—38 as 
dependent variables, controlling for lagged measures 
in 1933-35 with results comparable to those of Table 


4. The 1939-41 equations are presented since the 


direction of influence between economk hardship in 
the second half of the 1930s and couples’ charac- 
teristics is clearer in this later period.” 

6 In some cases, personality data were missing, 
particularly for husbands in the second half of the 
1930s. As part of an independent coding operation in 
1972, Elder developed a dichotomous indicator of 
role impairment for husbands and wives which cor- 
relates with the unstable indices at about .50 
(gamma). These codes were available for some cases 
missing on the personal instability indices. To use 
the data most efficiently, we assigned codes to the 
personal instability index on the basis of this role 
impairment indicator. We regressed the instability 
index on role impairment for available cases, and 
then used this regression equation to assign values to 
the missing cases. Marital tension measures were 
also missing for some couples later in the 1930s, but 
measures of marital satisfaction coded by Elder in 
1972-73 were available for some of these cases. 
Using the procedure described above, we assigned 
values to couples with missing marital tension scores 
on the basis of their marital satisfaction scores. 
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Table 4. Effects of Economic Hardship on Changes in Marital Relations and Personality in the late 1930s: 
Regression Coefficients in Standard Form 


Dependent Variables, 1939-41 





ic a EEEE ES A AEA EE 
Ei Marital Marital Husband Financial 
i Tension Tension Unstable Conflicts 
Independent Variables pom a (a) - (b) (c) - (d) 
~ Economic Hardship: 1936 40° DE i 05 ,44** 21*- 
Contemporary Measures: 1939-41 oo 
Financial Conflicts — ` eT ai Siis i op 
Husband Unstable ae p= .10t oo ~15¢ 
Wife Unstable - L l 01 0 — .10 
Lagged Measures: 1936-38 
Marital Tension > ieee? vA bai =.09 oo 
Financial Conflicts 3 ` — — — NF hd 
Huband Unstable a — 37** — 
1929 Income (000’s) ; —.04 —.02 . Ol — ,20** 
R? .79** .81** .36** .62** 
_ NP í (93) (82) (92) (79) 
Interactions (t-statistics)° t 
-Hardship x Husband Unstable, 1930' - Ta — 2.75* 1.04 
Hardship x Marital Tension, 1930 — — . .1.80t 1.28 
Hardship x SES ; — — 1.43 0.87 


a Index based on sum of three dichotomized items: (1) ever on public assistance 1936—-40—1 = yes, 0 = no; 
(2) head ever out of work, 1936~40—1 = yes, 0 = no; and (3)’a constructed item. A score of 1 on item 3 
means either the family never recovered its 1929 income through the 1930s or that it did not rise above $1,200 
during the 1930s. Scores thus range from 0 to 3. 

» Pair-wise deletion; N based on minimum sample size used in computation of covariances. 

e Each model was reestimated entering these interaction.terms one at a time. Collinearity ee 
_ entering several multiplicative interaction terms jointly. Shown are t-tests of the interaction effects. Note that 
class and 1930 marital tension were entered as main effects i in all equations in which they appear in interaction 
rors: i 
tp<.10, *p< .05, *p< 01 (two-tailed tests). 


‘ have been especially .vulnerable to the pres- occurred. This process of accentuation is 
sures of heavy income and status loss. Another ' clearly cbserved during the late °30s as persis- 
side of the picture comes from the additive tent hardship proved most detrimental to 
effects of low socioeconomic position through families that lacked personal and social re- 
persistent hardship. Families low in status be- sources. 
fore the economic crisis were more likely to ` .* 
‘lose substantial income early in the 1930s (r=. l 
` .28) and they were even more likely to remain CONCLUSION - ~ 
in this depressed state throughout the 1930s The impact of economic decline on families 
when compared to higher status families (r = may occur directly through social strains in 
.55 between status in 1929 and hardship, relationships, and indirectly through adverse 
1936—40). Hence, much of the cumulative im- change in family members. The first line of 
pact of continuing economic troubles on mari- analysis is found in the sociological literature 
+ tal ties was confined to the lower strata. on family stress and adaptation that dates back 
The, Depression’s shadow is very much in to classic studies of American families in the 
evidence among the Berkeley families as they Great Depression and World War IL. Individual 
entered the 1940s and World War II. Bothends change is one theme of the burgeoning field of 
of the Depression decade reveal a similar story life event studies, but work of this sort largely 
of hard times and conflicted marriages. ignores the individual as a path by which major ' 
‘Nevertheless, a large number of marriages did economic and social changes influence the 
survive the decade and heavy income loss with family. The present study brings together both 
minimal change in the quality of relations, and lines of analysis in a longitudinal investigation 
they were likely benefactors of resilient marital of drastic income loss and marital relations 
ties and mates before the economy collapsed. during the Depression decade of the 1930s. 
Irritable, unstable husbands and weak mar- Using the longitudinal archives of the Berke- 
riages significantly increased the impact of De- ley Guidance Study, the research makes three 
pression losses on marital tension. In families points:.(1) heavy income loss during the early 
and lives, economic deprivation accentuated 1930s increased financial disputes which sub- 
dispositions that were in place before the event stantially raised the level of tensions in mar- 
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riages; (2) heavy income loss weakened marital 
relations by increasing the personal instability 
of men; and (3) both effects were most pro- 
nounced among families with minimal coping 
resources before the Depression—initially 
weak marriages and unstable men. Mounting 
economic pressures in the Great Depression 
damaged marital relationships through hus- 
bands who became worrisome, unstable, and 
explosive. No effect of this kind was ob- 
served among wives. Apart from such personal 
change, marriages were even more strained by. 
negative interaction patterns. Marital relations 
grew more tense and conflicted as couples 
were forced to adapt to much lower income. 

Contemporary theories of family stress as- 
sume that undesirable events have their most 
deleterious effects on families with limited 
coping resources, and our results offer modest 
support for this. Marital quality was more 
likely to be diminished by economic pressures 
when marital relations were weak before hard 
times. Moreover, personal resources-and eco- 
nomic stress interacted in ways that indirectly 
influenced the marriage bond. That is, hus- 
bands with an unstable disposition prior to the 
Depression were likely to become more unsta- 
ble if they lost income; while calm, even- 


tempered men remained relatively unaffected.’ 


Personal and family resources made a dif- 
ference in effective adaptations. 

Another protective resource appears to be 
prior experience with economic hardship. The 
analysis suggests that couples of higher socio- 
economic strata (those with greater cognitive 
and material resources) were more adversely 
affected by Depression losses than couples in 
the working class. With prior losses in their 
experience, these couples were undoubtedly 
less apt to feel traumatized by a lack of finan- 
` cial resources and security. If middle-class 
“ marriages suffered to a greater degree from lost 
income, the working class was clearly more 
subject to severe and as a income reduc- 
` tions. 

Depression influences among the ‘Berkeley 
* families show the continuing disadvantage of 
_ economic loss for marital quality up to World 
War II, an effect which operated through the 
` erratic behavior of unstable husbands and the 
_acceleration of conflicts over prolonged bud- 
getary constraints. Relationships strained to 
the ‘breaking point by Depression hard times 
often recovered some former qualities, social 
_and emotional, when family income returned to 
its initial level of 1929 or surpassed it. But in 


other cases, the Depression’s legacy appears in 


diminished marriages and brittle personalities 
to old age. 


What relevance does this study have for the 


contemporary scene, a period in which new 
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generations of Americans are experiencing the 
most dramatic economic downturn since the 
1930s? At least two differences between then 
and now stand out. First, contemporary enti- 
tlement programs including unemployment in- 
surance, social security, and welfare generally 
provide a lower limit to impoverishment; the 
bottom has been raised since the 1930s. Sec- 
ond, women of the 1970s and 1980s play a more 
active and accepted role in the labor force. 
Especially in female-headed homes, women 
may feel more obligated to provide economic 
support and may be more self-blaming if they 
fail. Contemporary studies suggest that each of 
these differences can be overstated. 

Despite elaborate entitlement. programs, 
Pearlin et al. (1981) find damaging psychologi- 
cal consequences of job loss among men that 
parallel those observed in this study of the © 
Depression. The effects operate largely 
through a diminished self-concept and are most 
pronounced among men lacking social support 
and personal resilience. On the gender dif- 
ferences, Kessler (1982) identifies income as 
the strongest predictor of psychological dis- 
tress among men in the labor force; women’s 
distress levels are much more closely associ- 
ated with education,, especially if they are 


homemakers. According to these results, men = 


still bear the primary psychological burden of ' 
economic achievement. Neither study relates 
the psychological distress of men and women 
to their relations in the home, though Steinberg 
et al. (1981) show that increases in unemploy- 
ment rates are related to increasing rates of 
child abuse and neglect. Ongoing studies of the 
Berkeley sample are beginning to identify dis- 
cordant marriages, unstable fathers, and puni- 
tive parenting as primary elements in the pro- 
cess between Depression hardship and the im- 

paired life chances of men and women. 


Appendix 


PERSONALITY AND MARITAL 
RELATIONS: CONFIRMATORY MODELS 


This appendix addresses two issues: the causal 
process underlying the correlation between 
marital relations and personal instability and 
the measurement properties of indicators for 
marriage and personalitv. Figure Al shows 
nonrecursive models (estimated with LISREL) 
relating the personal instability of husbands to 
marital quality in Panel A and the instability of ` 
wives to marital quality in Panel B. 

To estimate reciprocal paths in these non- 
recursive models, instruments were chosen 
that were assumed to affect husbands only in- 
directly through their wives, and wives only 
indirectly through their husbands. For exam- 
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Figure Al. Reciprocal Relationship Between Marriage and Instability in 1930—31 (standardized coefficients) 


“Not significant at .05 level. ‘These paths were estimated at zero; they were not ‘constrained to zero. 
bA]] measures based on clinical ratings from transcripts oi interviews with each partner separately. 
Husbands and wives were interviewed about their parents’ marriage and stability. 


ple, in the husband’s model (Panel A) we used 
indicators of his parents’ personality (i.e., irri- 
tability) as instruments for his personality and 
an indicator of his wife's parents’ marital qual- 
ity as an instrument for marital quality. In so 
doing, we assume that parent characteristics 


affect personal instability or the quality of thé 


relationship through socialization experiences 
occurring prior to their offspring’s marriage. 
This assumption seems reasonable since mea- ` 


sures of parent characteristics refer to behavior 
when the Berkeley husbands and wives were 
growing up. As part of the .1930 interviews, 
‘fathers were asked to think back to their child- 
hood and describe their parents, and wives 
were asked to do the same for their parents. 

“Instruments” generally reflect the state of 
knowledge at the time and this is certainly true 
_ for our cross-generation linkages. 
(Burgess and Cottrell, 1939; Locke, 1951) have 


re Oo SS 


Studies | 
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identified qualities of parents and the marriage 
that show modest predictive power in relation 
to the marital adjustment: of sons and 
daughters, but the specific causal processes 
(such as role modeling) are not well under- 
stood. Despite such ambiguity, we find a pat- 
tern of influence not easily explained by con- 
ceptual or measurement deficiencies. The pro- 
cess appears to be unidirectional from person- 
ality-to marriage. Most forms of bias created by 
inadequate instruments and correlated errors 
between reports on couples and their parents’ 


qualities would lead to expectations of consis- 


tently attenuated or inflated reciprocal .influ- 
ences in both directions. 

The models shown in Figure A1 include 
‘multiple indicators of unstable behavior and 


couples’ marital quality. In addition to indica- . 


tors already discussed, measures on husbands’ 
and wives’ hostility as perceived by the raters. 
in 1930 are included. To minimize the possibil- 


ity of correlated errors across endogenous 


factors and between exogenous and endoge- 
nous factors, we used marital indicators based 
primarily on the wife interview for the husband 
model, and reversed this procedure for the wife 
model. The results were not sensitive to this 
distinction. Indeed, they were identical 
whether we used the measures shown in Figure 


Al, or measures on the husbands’ hostility and- 


marital satisfaction in the husbands’ tempera- 
mental model, or the single “marital tension” 
indicator which. has a standardized factor 
loading exceeding .90 in all of these models. 
This is because the correspondence of the hus- 
bands’ and wives’ marital indicators in 1930 is 
very high (r = .92 in a confirmatory factor 
model defining husbands’ marital quality as 
one construct, measured by his hostility, 
satisfaction, and a measure of strength of af- 
fective bond; and wives’ marital quality as a 


second construct, with comparable measures" 


from her interview). 

Several additional points are worth noting on 
the specification of these models. First, we 
chose to estimate causal processes within pe- 
riods ‘only after finding that multicollinearity 
prohibited estimating lagged and contem- 
poraneous effects in a two-wave model; the 
assumption that unstable behavior creates 
problems in the marriage fairly rapidly (i.e., 
within a year) is not unreasonable. Second, a 
correlated error was detected between the 
hostility of either partner and ‘‘tense/ 
worrisome” behavior of the other partner. ‘The 
negative sign indicates that this cortelation was 
particularly low compared to expectations 
based on other correlations in the matrix and 
the theoretical model. This may reflect the 
mixed connotation of being tense and worri- 
some; worrisome people who are not tense are 
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not apt to create hostility in their relation- 
ships, A more lengthy theoretical justification 
of these correlated errors seems unwarranted 
since the structural parameters of interest do 
not vary whether the correlated errors are es- 
timated or constrained to zero. Third, we rule 
out correlated disturbance terms in these mod- 
els, a decision justified on empirical grounds 
i.e., allowing correlated ‘disturbances did not 
significantly improve the fit between model 
and data.) 

Overall for Husbabds and wives, the conda 
tion between unstable behavior and marital 
quality is completely accounted for by the in- 
fluence of personal instability on marriage; the 
best estimate of the reverse path is zero (this 
path was not constrained to zero). The same 
models were estimated for the 1933—35 mar- 
riage (using only the “marital tension’ mea- 
sure) and personality indicators and the results 
were similar. Moreover, the results were al- 
most identical in OLS regression estimates- 
predicting ‘‘marital tension” with the personal 
instability index which averaged the three per- 
sonality measures. The OLS and LISREL re- 


sults are comparable because of the high relia- — 


bility of the marriage and personality indicators 
and the unidirectional flow of influence. As 
such, standard OLS regression procedures are 
sufficient for the structural models. 
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SALIENCE, HETEROGENEITY AND 
CONSOLIDATION OF PARAMETERS: 
CIVILIZING BLAU’S PRIMITIVE THEORY* 


JOHN SKVORETZ ' 
University of South Carolina 


Blau’s (1977) theory uses properties of macro social structure to deduce properties of 
micro social structure, the network of observed social-relations among individuals. 
This paper continues the work of Fararo (1981) in providing a formal linkage between 
these two levels using the concepts of biased net theory. The application provides 
versions of Blau’s major theorems that uncover implications not readily apparent 
from his verbal presentation, permits the extension of his theory beyond 
characteristics along which preferences for ingroup association exist to ones along 
which preferences for outgroup association may exist (and ones even stranger where 
both preference types may exist), demonstrates the theoretical basis for some 
negative results of recent research (Blau et al., 1982), and offers a rigorous basis for - 
a general formal theory of social structure’ S influences on people's associations With 


one another. 


. Blau (1977) is a notable theoretical attempt 
to explicate how social structure—the distri- 
butions of a population along some social char- 
acteristics such as race, age, gender, religion, 
and economic status—influences the social re- 
lations and associations people have with one 
another. His theory aims to cover charac- 
teristics for which people tend to choose as 
associates others like themselves. Blau’s major 
insight is that the degree to which actual asso- 
ciations reflect ingroup preferences sys- 
tematically depends on the social structural 
distributions, reasoning from their variable 
properties (in the context of invariant ingroup 
preferences) to variations in the observed net- 
work of social relations. 

His key concepts are the salience of a char- 


acteristic (or parameter in his terms), the het- 


erogeneity of the distribution along a charac- 


teristic, and the consolidation/intersection of - 


characteristics. A characteristic is salient when 
ingroup relations are more frequent than 
chance expectations would dictate. For Blau, 
salience derives from the ingroup preferences. 
Heterogeneity refers to the variability of the 


population’s distribution into categories of a . 


characteristic and is measured as the proba- 
bility that two persons picked randomly from 


. *Direct all correspondence to: John Skvoretz, De- 
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Columbia, SC 29208. 
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the population will be in different categories of 
the characteristic, as given in the formula: 


H=1 — Xp? s E (1) 


‘ where p; is the proportion in the ith category.’ 


For example, a population which is 50 percent 
male and 50 percent female is more heteroge- 
nous along gender (H = .50) than one which is - 
80 percent male and 20 percent female (H = 
.32). The third concept refers to the correlation 
between a person’s standing on one charac- 


' This formula defines H in relation to a 
sampling-with-replacement logic so that, technically, 
the second draw could produce the same person 
picked on the first draw. As we will see later, 1—H is 
the formula for expected ingroup association as- 
suming people choose associates at random. Blau 
notes (1977:31) an inconsistency here since the for- 
mula ignores that people cannot associate with them- 
selves. He goes on to point out, quite rightly, that 
“this has a negligible effect on expected rates except 
for very small groups.” However, a more technically 
correct formula for measuring heterogeneity, can be 
proposed: 


D-1- g} ay g AED, 

(N) T N(N-1) ” . 
where f, is the number of persons in the i category 
and N is the population’s size. It defines heteroge- 
neity in relation to a sampling-without-replacement 
logic. All arguments in this paper could be set out in 


‘terms of this logic. However, in order to hew to’ 


Blau’s own presentation, the arguments follow the 
sampling-with-replacement logic. Details for the 
other approach are available from the author upon 
request. 
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teristic and his/her standing on another. For 
example, if all Protestants are rich and all 
Catholics poor, religion and status are per- 
fectly correlated—consolidated in Blau’s 
terms. If Protestants are both rich and poor and 
so too are Catholics, the two are less correlated 
and are intersected in Blau’s terms. Intersec- 
tion-is the obverse of consolidation and both 
are a matter of degree. 

Blau articulates. several general theorems 
relating these concepts to the amount of actual 


intergroup association. Two of the most.central 


are the Heterogeneity Theorem, “increasing 
heterogeneity increases the probability of in- 
tergroup relations” (1977:80); „which i is related 
to the heterogeneity paradox, “whereas heter- 
ogeneity creates barriers to social intercourse, 
much heterogeneity weakens these barriers” 
(1977:79), and the Multi-form Heterogeneity 
Theorem, ‘tthe lower the positive correlations 
between parameters, the more extensive are 
intergroup associations” (1977:87). Recent ře- 
search has used marriage rates: to evaluate 
these claims (Blau et.al., 1982; Blum, forth- 
coming). 

Our aim is a general formal theory of social 
structure’s effects on association, one which 
takes account of a deficiency in Blau’s work 
noted by Bell (1978), who pointed out that for 
some characteristics and relations outgroup 
preferences exist, e.g., marriage with gender 
the characteristic. Conceptually, a ‘general 
theory should cover four types of charac- 
teristics: pure inbreeding, only.ingroup prefer- 
ences exist (Blau type); pure outbreeding, only 
outgroup preferences exist (Bell type); mixed, 
both preferences exist; and null, neither pref- 
erence exists and association is random with 
respect to the characteristic’s categories. The 
formalization is based on Fararo’s (1981) use of 
‘biased net theory to develop rigorous. versions 
of Blau’s ideas. It is limited relative to Blau’s 
work in that only nominal characteristics, ones 


of unordered categories, -are treated. Gradu- ` 
ated characteristics and inequality’s effects on - 


association are not discussed due to space 
limits. 

The next section presents the basics of the 
theory for characteristics considered singly. 
Multiple characteristic situations are then an- 
alyzed. Detailed discussion is restricted to 
consequences for pure types of characteristics. 
This is not meant to imply that mixed ones are 
of no empirical or theoretical interest and ‘is 
done to simplify the presentation.? 


? The Appendix develops the biased net formula- 
tion at the general level of mixed characteristics and 
noted along the way are conclusions for this general 
case that follow from the analysis of the pure types. 
As an example of a mixed characteristic, a reviewer 
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HETEROGENEITY, SALIENCE AND 
OUTSALIENCE - 


The dependent variable in all analyses is the 
probability an association is an ingroup one, 
i.e., between people alike-on a characteristic. 
Let E denote the predicate “in the same cate- 
gory as” and let R denote the predicate “‘asso- 
ciates with.” Then the dependent variable may 
be expressed as P(aEb/aRb), that is, the proba- 
bility that two people are alike on the charac- 
teristic’ given they associate with one another, 
or just P for short. In multiple characteristic 
situations, superscripts will be used to indicate 
similarity on a particular characteristic, viz., 
På to denote similarity on characteristic A. The 
dependent variable may be conceived, alterna- 
tively, as the probability that the two are dif- 
ferent on the characteristic given they associ- 
ate, i.e , as 1-P(aEb/aRb) or P(aEb/aRb), or 
just Q for short. 

For a single characteristic, the equations for 
P and Q as functions of ingroup and outgroup 
preferences and heterogeneity can be derived 
from biased net theory under the assumptions 
that preference strengths are invariant over 
categories of the characteristic and that each 
person has, on the average, the same number 
of associations regardless of the category be- 
longed to (see Appendix). They are: 


= 7+(1-1-$)(1-H) 
Q = $+(1-1-$)H 


where H is heterogeneity as defined in equa- 
tion 1,7 is a measure of the strength of ingroup 
preferences and ¢ a measure of the strength of 
outgroup preferences, such that 0<7,¢<1. If 
7=.5 and ġ=.2, the intuitive meaning is that 50 
percent of the time people succumb to ingroup 
preferences and choose for an associate some- 


(2) 


-. one like themselves and 20 percent of the time 


they succumb to outgroup preferences and 
choose someone. of different background. The 
remaining 30 percent of the time they succumb 


‘to neither tendency and choose an associate at 


random from the population, selecting some- 
one like themselves or someone different de- 
pending on the proportions alike or different. 
Heterogeneity enters here. Observed’ ingroup 
associations may arise in two ways: by people 


suggested ethnicity in relation to marriage with out- 
group preferences as expressions of assimilative 
pressures and ingroup preferences as expressions of 
ethnic solidarity. It should also be noted that one 
currently unsolved empirical problem with the single 
mixed characteristic case, as Fararo (1981:156) 
points out, is that a model for it is not empirically 
identifiable in the sense that the strengths of ingroup 
and outgroup preferences can be estimated indepen- 
dently of one another. 
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succumbing to-ingroup preferences or failing 
that and failing to succumb to outgroup prefer- 
ences, they happen by chance to choose some- 


one like themselves. Similarly, observed out- . 


group associations arise in two ways. 

Equation 2 neatly captures Blau’s insight 
that the actual amounts of ingroup and out- 
group association are functions of both in- 
variant tendencies for ingroup and outgroup 
association and social structure (here hetero- 
geneity). In fact, if neither preference type 
exists (r=@=0), equation 2 reduces to: 


Pp’ 
Q’ 


When choice of associate is independent of 
background, heterogeneity alone determines 
the amounts of ingroup and outgroup associa- 
tion. We pursue matters further by par- 
ticularizing to pure types of characteristics. 


1H : 
3) 


Hii 


Pure Inbreeding Characteristic 


For this type only ingroup preferences exist. 
That is, 7>0 and ġ=0 so equation 2 reduces to: 


P=7+(1-7r)(1-H) ` 
Q = Q-H o 


From equation 4 it is clear that as H 
increases—the population becomes more 
heterogeneous—P declines and Q increases, 
there are fewer ingroup and more outgroup 
associations (the Heterogeneity Theorem). 
Blau’s paradox of heterogeneity is also em- 
bodied in equation 4:: “heterogeneity creates 
barriers to social intercourse” because of the 
ingroup preferences, but an increase in ‘‘heter- 
ogeneity weakens” these barriers because out- 
group associations become more prevalent. To 
illustrate, Figure 1 graphs P as a function of H 
for different values of 7 including r=0. The 
figure shows that the stronger the ingroup pref- 
erences, the smaller is the effect of an increase 
in heterogeneity. If ingroup preferences are 
perfect (r=1) so that 100 percent of the time 
people fall prey to them, heterogeneity has no 
effect on associational patterns. ` 

To see an even more striking aspect of the 
paradox, the salience of a characteristic must 
be formally defined. For Blau (1977:278) sali- 
ence is the degree to which “observed ingroup 
associations exceed those theoretically ex- 
pected on the assumption of independence.” 
Now the P of equation 4 is the first quantity 
and the P’ of equation 3 the second, so salience 
is their difference: : 


Salience = 7+(1-)-H) (5) 
— (1-H) = 7H 
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Figure 1. Extensiveness of Ingroup Relations as a 
Function of Heterogeneity for Various 
Levels of Ingroup Preference Strength (r) 


Thus salience is an increasing function of both 
heterogeneity and the strength of ingroup pref- 
erences. And, even though increasing hetero- 
geneity produces more -outgroup and less in- 
group association, it also makes the charac- 
teristic more salient: there is absolutely less 
but relatively more ingroup association. An 
example using Figure 1 illustrates the point: 


suppose 7=.7 and H=.4, then the distance. 


from X to Y represents the salience of the 
characteristic; but this distance is shorter than 
that from X’ to Y’, which represents its salience 
when H increases to .6, even though X’ repre- 
sents fewer i ingroup associations. Even though 


P declines as H increases, the chance expecta- - 


tion P’ declines at a faster rate. 

This implication of the heterogeneity 
paradox is not readily apparent from Blau’s 
informal discussion. In fact, he leads himself 
astray at this point: ‘‘by enhancing the proba- 
bility of intergroup relations in terms of a 
nominal parameter, heterogeneity lessens that 
parameter’s salience and the tendency to dis- 
criminate against outgroups”’ (1977:80, empha- 
sis added). Actually, heterogeneity increases a 
characteristic’s salience and thus may exacer- 
bate the tendency to discriminate against out- 
group members despite the greater amount of 
outgroup association. The latter conclusion 
agrees better with various research about the 
effect of minority group proportions on dis- 
crimination (Blalock, 1967; South et al:, 1982). 


Pure Outbreeding Characteristic 
For this type only outgroup-preferences exist. 
That is, r=0, @>0 so equation 2 reduces to: 


? Biau ignored these characteristics because he 


- 


| SALIENCE, HETEROGENEITY AND CONSOLIDATION OF PARAMETERS 


P = (1-$)(1-H) 
| Q = $+(1-¢)H 


From equation 6, it can be seen that heteroge- 
neity has the same effect for this type of char- 
acteristic: increases produce a decline in in- 
group association and an increase in outgroup 
association.‘ Further, for this type, the amount 
of actual outgroup association (Q above) ex- 
ceeds chance expectations (Q’ of equation 3) 
ami thus, paraphrasing Blau, such charac- 
teristics are outsalient with outsalience mea- 
sured by the difference between actual and 
chance expected outgroup association:* 


Outsalience = $+(1- @)H — H 
= (1-H) (7) 


Gender in relation to marriage is an example of 
outsalience: heterosexual marriages occur in 
far greater numbers than if marriages were 
made randomly. 

Equation 7 shows that outsalience is in- 
versely related to heterogeneity: as it in- 
creases, outgroup association relative to 
chance expectations declines and ingroup as- 
sociation relative to chance expectations in- 
creases. This is exactly the pattern found for 
salient-inbreeding characteristics. Outsali- 
ence evidences its own paradox of heteroge- 
" neity: paraphrasing Blau, whereas heteroge- 
neity weakens barriers to social intercourse 
because of the outgroup preferences, much 
heterogeneity strengthens these barriers be- 
cause outgroup association declines relative to 
chance expectations. Figure 2 illustrates the 
proposition: Q is graphed as a function of H for 
various values of œ. The line representing the 


was concerned with the integration of a dif- 
ferentiated population represented in the actual as- 
. gociation- of persons from different backgrounds. 
Intuitively, the attainment of such integration is less 
problematic when outgroup preferences exist. 

‘ This is true for all characteristics, mixed and null 
included, as the partial differentiation of equation 2 
with respect to H shows. 

5 The same pattern, outgroup association exceed- 
‘ing chance expectations, is called negative salience 
by Rytina.and Morgan (1982). 

6 In the general case of a mixed characteristic, the 
reader will note that ` 

Salience = ~ Outsalience = rH — aiis H) 
and differentiated with respect to H yields r+¢>0 
unless r=ġ=0. So the conclusion holds generally: as 
H increases, salience increases (becomes more posi- 
tive or less negative) but outsalience decreases (be- 
comes more negative or less positive); that is, in 
more heterogeneous populations, ingroup relations 
are more extensive ami outgroup, less extensive rel- 
ative to chance expectations. Š 


oO 


“ 
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Figure 2. Extensiveness of Outgroup Relations as a 
Function of Heterogeneity for Various 
Levels of Outgroup Preference Strength 
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relationship when ġ=0 is the random AREE 
tion for outgroup association. Suppose ġ=.7 
and H=.4, then the distance from X to Y rep- 
resents the characteristic’s outsalience, but 
this distance is greater than that from X’ to Y’ 
which represents its outsalience when H in- 
creases to .6. With increasing heterogeneity 
there is absolutely more but relatively less out- 
group association. i 

These points show that Blau’s conclusions 
about the effect of heterogeneity for salient- 
inbreeding characteristics also -follow for 
outsalient-outbreeding ones: The effects of so- 
cial structure are quite general and totally un- 
affected by the type of characteristic (see foot- 
notes. 4 and 6). Things are not as tidy in multi- 
ple characteristic situations. 


CONSOLIDATION OF PARAMETERS 
AND MULTI-FORM HETEROGENEITY 


Blau’s Multi-form Heterogeneity Theorem is 
probably the single most important proposition 
of his theory by his own estimation (1977:248f). 
It states that “the lower the positive correla- 
tions between parameters, the more extensive 
are intergroup relations” (1977:87). Blau means 
correlation in the ordinary statistical sense, 
leaving unspecified the measure to be used. 

Fararo (1981) provides a flawed biased net ver- 
sion cf this theorem. The flaw can be easily 
corrected. The corrected formulation permits 
the derivation of certain puzzling findings from 
recent research and shows that, unknown to 
Blau, his theory implies a specific measure of 
correlation to be used in empirical studies. 


` 
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Recent research on intermarriage confirmed, 
with one notable exception, the hypothesized 
effects of heterogeneity on outgroup relations. 
In particular, it was found that ‘‘the greater an 
SMSA’s heterogeneity in national origin, 
mother tongue, ethnic background, region of 
birth, industry and detailed occupation, the 
more likely: is it that young couples differ in 
these respects” (Blau et al., 1982:56). Impor- 
tantly, all these characteristics were salient in 
that ingroup marriages exceeded chance ex- 
pectations. Race also was salient but the 
analysis did not support the theory: the racial 
- heterogeneity of an SMSA and its interracial 
marriage rate were not positively correlated. 
However, the correlation of race with eco- 
nomic status was implicated in this exception: 
when the correlation was controlled, racial 
heterogeneity and intermarriage were posi- 
tively associated. 

This pdint is further elaborated by Blum 


(forthcoming). Her key theoretical idea is that’ 


the greater the correlation between two salient 
characteristics, the more their ingroup prefer- 
ences reinforce one another and increase each 
one’s salience and thereby weaken heteroge- 
neity’s effect on outgroup relations. Hence, if 
the more racially heterogeneous SMSAs are 
also ones in which race is more strongly corre- 
_ lated with other salient attributes (e.g., eco- 
nomic status), race’s salience would be greater 
in the more heterogenous SMSAs and the 
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zero-order relation between racial‘ heteroge- 
neity and intermarriage would be attenuated. 

A biased net approach provides the theoreti- 
cal basis for these findings. It may be devel- 
oped with reference to two characteristics de- 
noted A.and B, with x, a category of A, and y; a 
category of B. Together A and B define a third, 
joint characteristic J=AXB whose categories 
are pairs, the first element an A category and 
the second, a B category. For example, if A is 
race and B is religion, then black is an A cate- 
gory, Protestant a B category, and black Prot- 
estant a J category. 

At this point it is important to clarify the 
intersection/consolidation concept. From Blau, 
(1977:83—90), two characteristics are consoli- 
dated if the category a person is in on one is — 
associated with the category s/he is in on the 
other. When positions are not correlated, the 
two are perfectly intersected and the distribu- 
tions of the population along the two are inde-. 
pendent, that is, py=p,p, for all x, and yy. 
Table 1 illustrates. The first subtable repre- 
sents a case of perfect intersection between A 
and B; the second and third, cases of perfect 
consolidation; and the fourth, an intermediate 
case. The “direction” of,the correlation in the 
third is opposite that in the second but in both, 
A and B are perfectly consolidated and are, 
therefore, “positively” correlated in the lan- 
guage of the Multi-form Heterogeneity 
Theorem. The measures of association ap- 


-~ Table 1. Illustrations of the Intersection/Consolidation of Two Parameters 


B 
I Yy Ye Ys Total 
X; 225° -.20. <05 50 
A X, -20 .16 .04 40 
l x, .05 .04 .01 .10 
Total .50 .40 .19 1.00 
H4=,58 H” = 58 H?= .8236 
Tau,=0.00 Tauy=0.00 
Sigma, =0.00 Sigma,;=0.00 
B 
WT y h Ys Total 
x, .00 .00 .50 *,50 


A X, .00 .40 .00 40 


x, .10 .00 .00 10 

Total 10 .40 .50 1.00 
HA=.58 H®=.58 H'=.58 
Tau,=1.00 Tau? = 1.00 
Sigma,= 1.00 Sigma,= 1.00 


P B 


IE Yy ys Ys Total 
x, 50 .00 .00 50 
A x, .00 .40 .00 .40 
x, .00 .00 .10 10 
Total 50 .40 .10 1.00 
HA=.58 HF = 58 H?=.58 
Tau, =1 00 Tatig= 1.00 
Sigma, = 1.00 Sigmay= 1.00 
B 1 
IV Yy h Ys Total 
x, .50 .00 .00 50 
À x, .00 .40 .10 50 
Total .50 .40 .10 1.00 
HA=.50 H5=., 58 H?=.58 
Tau, = 1.00 Taug=.72 
Sigma, = 1.00 Sigmay=.78 
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pended to the subtables confirm this point..One 
of these measures is familiar, Goodman and 


Kruskal’s “Tau.” It is an asymmetric measure ` 


with a proportionate reduction in error in- 
terpretation from each direction of prediction. 
The other measure, “Sigma,” is also.asymmet- 
ric but is without precedent in the statistical 
literature. It arises naturally from the biased 
net approach and also has a proportionate re- 
duction in error interpretation (see Appendix). 
The fourth subtable shows that consolida- 
tion is not necessarily a symmetric relation- 
ship: A can be more consolidated/correlated 
with B than B is with A. To say that.A is 
perfectly consolidated with B is to say that B 
category membership determines without error 
A category membership. Mathematically, for 
each j there is some i such that py=p, and for 
all other is py=0. To say that B is perfectly 
consolidated with A is to say that A category 
membership determines without error B cate- 
gory membership. Mathematically, for each i 
there is some j such that p,,=p,, and for all 
other j’s py=0. In the fourth subtable, the cor- 
relation measures reflect this and show that 
Tau, and Sigma, are measures of A’s correla- 
tion with B while Taug and Sigma, are mea- 
sures of B’s with A. The asymmetry of con- 
solidation is not merely an academic point: it 
must be taken into account in formulating the 


multi-form heterogeneity equations and the 


? 


White 
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predictions from them are sensitive to the 
asymmetry. 

With two characteristics, three dependent 
variables are of interest: (a) the probability that 


an association is an ingroup one along the A 


characteristic, denoted P^ with its complement 
Qt; (b) the probability that an association is an 


ingroup one along B, denoted 'P® with its com- 
plement QP; and, (c) the probability that an 


association is an ingroup one along the joint 
characteristic J, denoted PY with its comple- 
ment Q”. To illustrate, take race and economic 
status as the two characteristics A and B. The 
first type of ingroup association would be one 
between rersons of the samé race; the second, 
one between persons of the same economic 


`- status; and the third, one between persons of 


both the same race and the same status: all 
associations of the third type are also ones of 
the first and second types but not vice-versa. 
For a visualization see Figure 3. 

In the general case, both characteristics are 
mixed types. Let +’ and 7® denote the strengths 
of the ingroup preferences and ġ^ and ¢?, the 
strengths of the outgroup preferences along A 
and B. The preferences on A are assumed to be 
independent of those on B. For example, if 
T^=.5, b*=.2, 72=.4, and d3=.3, the intuitive 
meaning is that 20 percent of the time (747°) a 
person succumbs to both ingroup preferences 
and chooses someone like themselves on both 


t 


Backgrovnd of Person b 










White Black Black 
High Status Low Status High Status Low Status ~ 
RENAE? SEDE N N ISEEN 
White TEAREN E E A 2s 1a MORESEE 
High Status HEHHE ee 
CETE a e 
antte E 
. . White a LESAGE eS 
Background Low Status = HESEESEEERERE 
of PerSon À ee ADEN 
' Black 
High Status 
Black 


Low Status 





An EE EPA in these cells is an ingroup 
one along race. 


| | | | - An association in these cells is an ingroup 
one along status. 


An association in these cells is an ingroup 
one along tke joint, race-status character- 
istic, i.e., an ingroup one along both race 
and status 


Figure 3. Cross-Classification of Ingroup/Outgroup Associations in a Two-Characteristic Situation Using 
, Race (White, Black) and Status (High/Low) as an Example 
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characteristics; 6 percent of the time (^p?) a 
person succumbs to both outgroup preferences 
and chooses someone of different background 
on both; and 9 percent of the time 
((1—-7r4—4)(1-—7®—-¢*)) s/he falls prey to 
neither ingroup nor. outgroup preferences on 
both and the choice of associate is random and 
independent of background on A and B. The 
general multi-form heterogeneity equations 
state how the amount of actual ingroup rela- 
tions, P*, P®, and P, depends on (a) the 
strength of the various preferences, (b) the het- 
erogeneity of the A, B,.and J characteristics, 
and (c) the correlation between A and B. 

Hå and H? denote the heterogeneity of the A 
and B characteristic. The heterogeneity of the 
joint J characteristic is defined by a 


straightforward extension from the one-. 


dimensional case: 
H? = 1 - > pi; 


where py is the proportion in category 
` Zy=(%;,,y,) of the joint characteristic. Further, 
as its values in Table 1 show, if is an inverse 
(symmetric) measure of correlation between A 
and B, having its maximum for fixed marginal 


distributions when A and B are uncorrelated - 
(perfectly intersected) and its minimum equal- 


to the heterogeneity of A or B, whichever is 
greater when A and B are perfectly correlated.’ 
The correlation between A and B is also mea- 
sured in the general case by four other quan- 
tities: Goodman and Kruskal’s Tau, and Tau, 
and measures that are their duals, Sigma, and 
Sigmag. When A and B are uncorrelated, all 
four equal zero (see the first subtable of Table 
1). All four have unity as their maximum, but 
Tau, and Sigma, reach it when A is perfectly 
correlated with B, while Tau, and Sigma, 
reach it when B is perfectly correlated with A. 
Note further that a measure and its dual may 
have different values (see the fourth subtable 
of Table 1). 

The general multi-form heterogeneity 
equations for the two-characteristic situation 
can now be stated: 


pPI = v8 eM(1—18— 42K H31- Tau) 
+73(1—r4—4)(1-HA(1-Tau,)) 
ae a ad 


7 These properties can be used to define : a sym- 
metric measure of correlation between A and B and 
related to H’. It could then be substituted for H” in 
later equations to make obvious the connection be- 
tween the correlation of A and B in this sense and the 
extensiveness of outgroup relations. However, it 
would also complicate them, so it is best to use H” 
directly and for the reader to keep in mind that. it is 
an inverse symmetric correlation measure. 
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PS = r44+(1-74*—4)3(1-—HAG—-Tau,)) 
+(1—74—*)691—H4)(1—Sigmag) 
+(1-74—¢4)(1-—7?5-¢® 1-H) 

PB = 73+(1—73>—*®)r4(1 -H®(1—Taus)) 
+(1—7®—*®)64(1 -H®\ 1 —-Sigma,) ; 
FS 2 6 LEE), (8) 

For a complete explication of their derivation 
see the Appendix. For present purposes, the 
logic can be outlined with reference to P4. As- 
sociations between persons of similar A back- 
ground.can arise in four ways: (a) people suc- 
cumb to the ingroup preference on A (the 


chance is 74); or failing that and failing to suc- 


cumb to the A outgroup preference, (b) they. 
succumb to the B ingroup preference and their 
choice of a B similar associate happens to be 
someone similar on A (the chance is 
(1—74~4)r3(1—-H4(1—Tau,))); or (c) they suc- 
cumb to the B outgroup preference and their - 
choice of a B dissimilar associate happens to 
be someone similar on A (the chance is _ 
(1-4-9) 8(1 —HA4) (1—Sigmas)); or (d) they 
succumb to neither type of B preference and 
happen to choose randomly an A similar asso- 
ciate (the chance is (l—r*—¢4)\(1-7®-—3) 
(1—HA)). A’s correlation with B enters in asa - 
factor in the second way: the stronger it is, the 


-more each B category is associated with a 


unique A category so that the greater is the 
chance that a B similar associate will also be A 
similar. B’s correlation with A enters in as a 
factor in the third way: the stronger it is, the 
more each A category is associated with a 
unique B category so that the smaller is the 
chance that a B dissimilar associate will be A 
similar. We pursue matters further by par: 
ticularizing to pure characteristics. 


Two Pure Inbreeding Characteristics |: 


Biau’s theory addresses situations of this sort. 
Here r4,7®>0 and $^ oh=0 so equation 8 re- 
duces to: 


-P = pA7B+74(1 73) 1-H (1—Taug)) 
+73(1—r4) 1—-HA(1—Tau,)) 
+(1—74)(1-#8)(1-H) 

PA = 744+(1~74)72(1-H4(1—Tau,g)) 
+(1—74)(1—7®)(1-HA) 
= 734(1—73)r4(1-H®(1—-Tausg)) 
+(1—78\ 1 —74)(1—H3) (9) 


If a lower positive correlation between the two 
implies that both A is less correlated with B 
and B with A, then Blau’s Multi-form Hetero- 
geneity Theorem follows directly from these 
equations: The lower the correlation, the 
smaller are Tau, and Tau, and the greater is H? 
(an inverse measure of correlation), and 
therefore the smaller are all the quantities in 
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equation 9 and the greater are all the com- 
plementary quantities Q4, QB, and Q’. A sym- 
metrically -lower correlation produces more 
intergroup relations in three senses: (a) be- 
tween persons with different A backgrounds, © 

(b) between persons with different B back- 
grounds, and (c) between persons whose back- 
grounds differ on both A and B. However, 
because in certain unusual circumstances A 
may become less correlated with B than B with 
A (or vice versa), the lower correlation may 
produce more outgroup relations only'in sense 
(a) and (c) or/(b) and (c): In fact, a lower cor- 
relation may produce less rather than more 
intergroup relations in the omitted sense in 
contradiction to the theorem. Table 1 contains 
an example. Suppose the two populations 
‘under comparison have the distributions given 
in the second and fourth subtables and sup- 
pose, for the sake of definiteness, that 
7yA=75=,.5. Then in the‘ second subtable, 
P4= 855, P®=.855, and P =.855. In the fourth 
subtable, A and B are less correlated in that B 
is more intersected with A (although not in the 
senses that A is more intersected with B or that 
H’ is greater than its minimum), and P’=.815 
and P®?=.815, consistent with the theorem, but 
P4= .878 in contradiction to it. 

Therefore, Blau’s Multi-form Heterogeneity 
Theorem requires correction for the potential 
asymmetry of correlation. A decline in corre- 
lation will always increase intergroup relations 
‘ between persons in different joint categories 
because at least one of the measures Tau,, 
Taug, or H” will be affected. But if the decline 
is only in A’s correlation with B, then ‘only 
intergroup relations along A will be sure to 
increase and. mutatis mutandis if it is only in 
B’s correlation with A. If the decline is in both 
directions, then both intergroup relations will 
increase. 

We now turn to questions raised by recent 
‘research. First, more intergroup relations (e.g., 
interracial marriages) are predicted in more 
heterogeneous populations by the simple Het- 
erogeneity Theorem (equation 4). But suppose 
the more heterogeneous populations are ones 
in which the focal characteristic (race) is more 
strongly correlated with another inbreeding 


characteristic (economic status). What is the . 


effect on intergroup relations? To address this 
question rewrite the second equation of equa- 
- tion 9 to obtain the probability of intergroup 
association along A, the focal characteristic: 


Q^ = (1--r*\1—75Tau,)H4. 


It is evident that as H^ increases so too does 
Q^: other things equal, more racially heteroge- 
neous populations will have higher interracial 
marriage rates. However, it is equally clear 
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that as Tau, increases, Q* declines: other 
things equal, populations in which race is more 
strongly correlated with status will have lower 
rates of incerracial marriage. If both H^ and 
Tau, increase, the impact on intergroup asso- 
ciation is indeterminate: if the increase in Hê 
outweighs that in Taua, more intergroup rela- 
tions will be observed; if the reverse, fewer will 
be observed; and if the two cancel each other 
out, no change will be observed. The last pos- 
sibility accounts for Blau et al.’s (1982) finding 
of no correlation over SMSAs between racial 
heterogeneity and racial intermarriage: race 
was more strongly correlated with economic 
status in the more- racially heterogeneous 
SMSAs. 

The above equation permits more precision: 
the amount of increase in correlation needed to 
offset a given increase in heterogeneity can be 
‘derived. Suppose we have two populations (or 
one at different times) in which H4<H4 and 
Tau, (1)<Tau,(2). Then if : 


H4-H4 


Tau,(2)—Tau,(1) H3 


o 
— — Tau,(1)], 
Lo nw) 


Q4=Q34; that is, there will be as many or more 
intergroup relations in the first population as 
compared to the second, even though the sec- 
ond is the more heterogeneous, in. contradic- 
tion to the simple Heterogeneity Theorem. The 
magnitude of correlation increase required to 
produce -he contradiction depends inversely 
on H4, Tau,(1) and 7® and directly on H4: the 
greater the initial heterogeneity and the initial 
correlaticn and the stronger the B ingroup 
preference, the smaller is the increase needed; 
while the greater the increase in heterogeneity, 
the greater is the increase needed. To illus- 
trate: if the initial racial heterogeneity is rela- 
tively great or the initial race-status correlation 
is weak or the ingroup preferences along status 
are strong, then only slight increases in corre- 
lation between race and status will offset any 
increase in interracial relations due to an in- 
crease in racial heterogeneity. 

The second question raised by recent re- 
search is how the salience of a characteristic is 
affected by its correlation with others. To ad- 
dress this question, we use equation 3 and the 
second equation in equation 9 to get: 
Salience (A) = 74+(1—74)5(1—H4(1-—Tau,)) 

+ a aos 7®)(1—HA) 

= rAH4+73(1—c4)HATau, (10) 
A comparison of this with equation 5, in which 
A's ‘salience is just 7*H4, shows that the 
greater the correlation of A with other in- > 


= 
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breeding characteristics, the greater is its sali- 
ence. To illustrate: race would be more 
- salient—actual intraracial relations exceeding 
chance expectations by a larger margin—in 
SMSAs where it is more strongly correlated 
with economic status. Further, any degree of 
‘correlation makes A more salient than ex- 
pected if just A’s heterogeneity and the 
. strength of its ingroup preferences are consid- 
“ered. This is exactly the finding of Blum (forth- 
' -` coming). 


Finally, there is an even rhore curious result: ' 


a characteristic can be salient even if there are 
' no ingroup preferences along it if it-is corre- 
‘lated with another along which such prefer- 

. ences exist. To see this set r4=0 in equation 
10, which then reduces to 77HATau,, a positive 

quantity as long as A is correlated with B. 

Thus, for example, it may be an error to infer 

that whites prefer to associate with whites and 

blacks with blacks from the fact that intraracial 
relations are more extensive than chance ex- 
pectations. It could ‘be that there are no 
within-race preferences but persons do prefer 
to associate with others of similar status dnd 
race is correlated with status. Blau’s implicit 

belief that the salience of a characteristic im- 

plies the existence of ingroup preferences 

along it ig in error. 


ad 


Two Pure Outbreeding Characteristics 


In this case r*=72=0 and ^ $2>0. Ás a purely 
hypothetical example to aid understanding, we 
may consider the faculty recruitment process 
as a generator of relations among departments 
and assume recruitment is outbreeding with 
respect to geographic area. (A) and substantive 
. specialty (B); that is, departments prefer to 
‘recruit from others in different regions and 
from others having different substantive spe- 
cialties. Here equàtion 8, after some algebraic 
l manipulation, reduces to: 


P = (1—ġ^X(1—¢5)X(1-H?) 
pe = (1- 4)(1-HA)(1—¢Sigmas) 
P8 = (1—-6}(1—H®)(1—-¢4Sigma,) (11) 


These equations provide another version of the 
Multi-form Heterogeneity Theorem. Recall 


that H” is an inverse measure of correlation. By - 


the first equation, the lower the correlation 
between two outbreeding characteristics, the 


less extensive are ingroup and the more exten- 


sive outgroup relations between persons char- 
acterized by the joint characteristic. However, 
the next two equations have the opposite im- 
‘plication: the lower the correlation between A 
and B, the smaller are the Sigmas, and thus, 
the more extensive are ingroup relations and 


ek 
— 
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the less extensive outgroup ones in reference to 
the A or the B characteristic alone. (Again, as 
with pure inbreeding characteristics, the. 
asymmetry of correlation necessitates qualifi- 
cation of these assertions.) 

The recruitment example may be used to 
illustrate the point. Suppose the correlation 
between a department’s geographical location 
and its substantive specialty declines (symmet- 
rically): that is, the distribution of departments 
by specialty within region comes closer to that 
distribution ignoring region and the distribution 
by region within specialty comes closer to that 
distribution ignoring specialty. The predictions 
are: (a) departments become more likely to 
recruit from those that are in both a different 
region and a different specialty; but (b) they 


, become more likely tq recruit from those in the 


same region, and (c) they become more likely 
to recruit from those with the same specialty. 
The *‘trick” is that when the distributions of 
specialty within region arid region within spe- 
cialty become more representative, depart- 
ments recruiting on the basis of different spé- 
cialty are more likely to end up recruiting from 
one in the same region since some with dif- 
ferent specialties are in the same region and 
mutatis mutandis for departments recruiting on 
the basis of different region. l 
The following assertions also hold for this 


. Case: 


(a) According to equation 6, an increase in 
heterogeneity along an outbreeding charac- 
teristic increases intergroup relations: for 
example, if departments become more evenly 
dispersed over region, recruitments from de- 
partments in other regions increase. But this 
tendency can be cancelled out if another out- 
breeding characteristic B is less correlated 
with A in populations (or at times) where A's 
heterogeneity is greater. Suppose H4<H4 out 
Sigma,(1)> Sigma,(2), then if . 

eyo , , HA-HA 
Sigmap(1)—Sigmap(2) <—-__—. 
gm al )—Sigma,(2) I-H 

Lt #2. | 

(= ai Sigma) ’ 


Q4=Q34; that is, there will be as many or more 
intergroup relations in the first population as 
compared to the second, even though the sec- 
ond is the more heterogeneous. The magnitude 
of correlation decline needed to produce the 
contradiction depends on the strength of the 
outgroup preferences among other things: if 
strong, a smaller decline is needed. To illus- 
trate: if the ‘outgroup preferences along spe- 
cialty are strong, then only a small decline in its 
correlation with region will offset any increase 
in interregion recruitment due to departments 
becoming more evenly dispersed over regions. 
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(b) The greater the correlation of other out- 
breeding characteristics with a focal one, the 


greater is its outsalience, the extent to which - 


outgroup relations exceed chance expecta- 
tions. The relevant equation derived from 
aaa 3 and 11 is: 


Outsalience (A) = 
i1—(1—-ġêX1—-H^X1-— 4°Sigma,) - — HA 
=$*(1-H*)+¢"(1—$4)(1 —H“)Sigmay. 


Any degree of correlation of other outbreeding 
characteristics with the focal one makes it 
more outsalient than expected if just its hétero- 
geneity and the strength of its outgroup prefer- 
ences are considered. 

(c) A characteristic can be outsalient even 
though there are no outgroup preferences along 
it if at least-one other characteristic along 
which such'preferences exist is correlated with 
it. (To see this set ¢*=0 in the above equation.) 
Thus departments may appear to prefer to re- 


cruit from those in different regions when in - 


fact they prefer to recruit from those with dif- 
, ferent specialtiès and SPECE t is correlated 
with region. 


`‘ 


One Pure Inbreeding and One Pure 
Outbreeding Characteristic 


Let A be the inbreeding and B the outbreeding 
characteristic so that 7^>0, ġ*=0 and 7®=0, 
¢®>0. A reasonable but hypothetical example 
for illustrative purposes is household formation 
in relation to age and gender and assuming that 
persons prefer to form households with those 
of similar age but with those of different gender 
(through marriage). Equation 8 algebraically 
reduces to: 


P = rA(1—®)1—H9(1 —Taug)) 
| +174) 1-—o® 1-H’) - 
pA = 74+(1—74)1—-H*) (1—*Sigmag) 
= (1-*)(1-H*)’ 
+74(1—6°)H®Taug. , (12) 
Analysis of these equations provides the fol- 
lowing conclusions. 

(a) A lower correlation between the two 
characteristics produces more intergroup rela- 
tions between persons with different A and_B 
backgrounds and between persons of different 
background on the outbreeding characteristic, 
but less intergroup relations between persons 
of different background on the inbreeding 
characteristic. It is the correlation of the out- 
breeding with the inbreeding which is impor- 
tant. To illustrate: if gender becomes more cor- 
related with age, e.g., women become in- 
creasingly concentrated in older age groups 
and men in younger, then the predictions are 
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(a) more households between persons who 
differ in age but (b) fewer between persons who 
differ in gender and also (c) fewer between 
persons who differ in both age and gender: the 
preferences on one dimension work against 
those on the other. ; . 

(b) The greater the correlation between the 
outbreeding and the inbreeding, the less salient 
is the latter and the less outsalient is the 
former. Any degree of correlation makes A less 
salient and B less outsalient than éxpected on 
the basis of their respective heterogeneities 
and strengths of preferences. Again, this result 
is due to the preferences working against one 


. another so that, for example, preferences for 


househald formation with those of similar age 
when gender is correlated with age and out- 
group preferences exist: for gender would pro- 
duce fewer age-similar households than ex- 
pected on the basis of the age preferences and — 
age heterogeneity alone. 

(c) It is possible for the inbreeding charac- 


teristic to be outsalient despite its ingroup 


preferences, e.g., for the number of age-similar 
households to fali short of chance expectations - 
even though the preference is to form house- 
holds with those of similar age. For this 
paradox to occur, the correlation of the out- 
breeding with the inbreeding characteristic, as 
measured by Sigmas, must exceed a certain 
critical value which is directly proportional to 


‘the heterogeneity of the inbreeding one and the 


strength of its ingroup preferences and in- 
versely proportional to the strength of the out- 
group preferences along the outbreeding char- ` 
acteristic. Similarly, it is possible for the out- 
breeding characteristic to be salient despite its 
outgroup preferences if its correlation with the 
inbreeding one is sufficiently large. To be pre- 
cise, Tau, must exceed a value which is di- 
rectly proportional to the strength of the out- 
group preferences and inversely proportional 
to the strength of the inbreeding ones and to 
the heterogeneity of the outbreeding charac- 
teristic. In fact, it is theoretically possible for 
the correlation to result in neither characteris- 
tic being salient or outsalient, e.g., for gender 
to be correlated with age such that the number 
of age-similar households equals chance ex- 
pectations and the number of sex-different 
households equals chance expectations despite 
the existence of preferences for forming 
households with those of similar age and with , 
those. of different gender. 

The results of this section’s analysis are 
summarized in Table 2. If the two charac- 
teristics are- mixed rather than pure types, 
things are not as simple. A symmetric decline 
in correlation will definitely produce more re- 
latioris betweén those of different A and B 
backgrounds: the first line in Table 2 shows the 


ł 
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Table 2. Summary of the General Multi-form Heterogeneity Theorem and Its Implications 
` As the correlation between A and B declines symmetrically, 


when there ere* 





ingroup preferences 


on A and B 

Associations between those of 

different A and B backgrounds . increase? 
Associations between those of 

different A background increase? 
Associations between those of 

different B background increase’ 
Salience of A? decreases 
Outsalience of AS ` S — 
Salience of B® decreases 
Outsalience of B° -` . — 


ingroup preferences 


outgroup preferences on A, outgroup 


on A and B | preferences on B © 
increase increase’ 
decrease! decrease’ 
decrease! increase? | 
= increases 
decreases — 
decreases increases 


“If the decline is not symmetric, the implications may be false; see text jor explication. 
b Salience is the extent to which associations between those with the same A (B) background exceed 


chance expectations. 


e Outsalience is the extent to which associations between those with different A (B) backgrounds exceed 


chance expectations. 


¢ In reference to Figure 3, there will be proportionally fewer associations in the cells with cross-hatching. 
e In reference to Figure 3, there will be proportionally fewer associations in the cells with the horizontal 


(vertical) hatching. 


f In reference to Figure 3, there will be prepostonally more associations in the cells with the horizontal 


vertical) hatching. 


effect to be the same regardless of the type of 
pure characteristic. But the second and third 
lines show it to differ depending on the type. A 
mixed one partakes of the nature of both pure 
types, and the effect of a decline in correlation 
between two mixed ones on relations between 
those of different A or different B backgrounds 
‘ is indeterminate and conditional on the relative. 
strengths of the various preferences. 
Extensions of this work to three or more 
characteristics of unordered categories (nomi- 
nal parameters in Blau’s terms) and to ones of 
ordered categories (Blau’ s graduated parame- 
ters) present no serious problems. Analysis of 
three or more requires but straightforward ex- 
- tension of biased net methods.® The ordering of 
wt f 


è In the general case of three, possibly mixed 
characteristics, A, B, and C, there are seven dif- 
ferent types of intergroup relations: between persons 
in different categories of A, B, C, and the joint char- 
acteristics AxB, AxC, BxC and AXBXC. 


Twenty-five correlation measures are needed to ex- © 


press the probabilities of these seven types of rela- 
tions: HA*®*°, Taugxc,a, Talaxc.s, Tavaxs.c, 
Tatg,axp, TaUpaxc: Tada sxc, Tatas, Tat,c, Tag, 
Taugc, Tauca and Tatc,, where, for example: 


HA — (1-2EX Plu ) 


ijk p 
Tausxc.a = HA = 
H*c — (1-233 Phy 
ijk D.. 
Tata axe = exc 


a graduated’s categories can be ignored for the 
purpose of assessing status heterogeneity’s 
(diversity is Blau’s term) effect on interstatus 
group relations. Finally, relaxing the assump- 


tions of a uniform biased net (see Appendix) 


provides additional directions for research (cf. 


Rytina and Morgan, 1982). Space limits pro- 


hibit pursuit of these here. 


CONCLUSION ` 


Blau’s theory benefits in several ways from a 
biased net foundation. Its claims, implications, 
and basic concepts can be more precisely de- 
lineated and enriched; it can be extended to 
cover additional situations and possibilities; 
negative results of recent research can be sys- 
tematically integrated into the theory; and pre- 
cise guidelines for further research can be de- 
veloped. By way of conclusion, some of these 
points will be highlighted.’ 

Salience is a key concept for Blau. He im- 
plicitly equates it with the existence of ingroup 
preferences for association. The biased net 
formulation shows this equivalence to be in 
error: a characteristic can be salient if it has no 


ijk 


HA — (1-ZEE Aa) 
Tale, = HA = 


The other twelve are the Sigmas corresponding to 
each of the above Taus. 
5 See Skvoretz (1982; for a related discussion. 
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ingroup preferences or-even if there are 
measurable outgroup preferences. The neces- 
sary condition is its correlation to a sufficient 
degree with another characteristic along which 
ingroup preferences exist. Furthermore, the 
existence of ingroup preferences 'does not 
` guarantee salience: ingroup relations may be 
equal to or even less than chance expectations 
when there is sufficient correlation with an- 
other characteristic along which outgroup 
preferences exist. 

Viewed this way, his theory offers a poten- 
tial explanation for the salience of some char- 
_acteristics, namely, as a consequence of their 


ingroup preferences exist. In this view the sa- 
lient dimensions of differentiation in a society. 


can be divided into two classes: primary ones., 


whose salience derives from actual ingroup 
preferences and derivative ones whose sa- 
lience derives from their correlation with the 
primaries and is therefore explained by such 
correlation. The salience of the primaries, or 
rather the existence of ingroup preferences 
along these dimensions, could not be ac- 
counted for within the theory as currently for- 
mulated. However, from a dynamic perspec- 
tive an explanation could be founded on the 
- idea that there is a certain level of salience 
beyond which genuine ingroup preferences de- 
velop. If a derivative becomes sufficiently cor- 
related with primaries so that its salience ex- 
ceeds this level, ingroup preferences along it 
would be induced. Similarly, if a primary be- 
. comes sufficiently uncorrelated with other 
primaries, its salience could fall below this 
level and its ingroup preferences subside. The 
key idea in this proposed account is the ebb 
and flow of consolidation/intersection patterns 
among characteristics. !° 

The concept of correlation among and be- 
tween characteristics is especially important in 
empirical tests of Blau’s theory as recent re- 
search has suggested. A basic theoretical result 
of the biased net formulation is the potential 
asymmetry of correlation and its predictive 
consequences: the validity of the Multi-form 
Heterogeneity Theorem depends on just which 
aspects of correlation change as characteristics 
‘become less correlated. Of importance meth- 
odologically is the specification provided by 


10 Blau (1977:98) seems to have something similar 
in mind in Axiom A-10: “As rare social practices in a 
group increase in frequency, group pressures that 
discourage them subside,” and in his discussion of 
‘structural’ effects (1977:144-46). In biased net 
terms, this axiom would assert that r,- the strength of 
ingroup preferences which ‘are the source of dis- 
couraging pressures, is an inverse function of Q, the 
probability of outgroup relations. 
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biased net theory of the correlation measures 
that shoulc: be used in empirical research. It is 
no longer necessary to choose measures in an 
ad hoc fashion, a practice that could seriously 
violate the underlying logic of the theory. Fi- 
nally, deductions from biased nets using the 
theoretically appropriate correlation concepts 
are able tc encompass negative findings of re- 
cent reseazch and to specify precisely the con- 


‘ditions under which variation in correlation can 


mediate to the point of interference the effect 
of a characteristic’s heterogeneity on inter- 
group relations. The predictions provide mate- 


- rial for future research. 
correlation with others along which genuine 


Other material is provided by the extension 
of Blau’s ideas to types of characteristics he 
did not ccnsider. One of the main advantages 
of the biased net foundation is the basis it pro- 
vides for a theory of social structure’s influ- 
ence On association that is both general and 
formal. The extension shows that some of 


`- Blau’s ideas propounded in a limited context 


are of considerably more general validity (e.g., 


_the simple Heterogeneity Theorem). Others 


are false if applied to other than pure inbreed- 
ing characteristics. However, in such cases, 
precise analogues to his ideas (e.g., the various 
versions of the Multi-form Heterogeneity 
Theorem) can be formulated from biased net 
considerations. They provide additional hy- 
potheses for empirical research which are, it is 
important to note, systematically related to 
Blau’s through a unified conceptual and 
theoretical apparatus.. 

Finally, the biased net formulation facilitates 
the testing of Blau'’s theory. The equations 
specify: exactly the functional form of the re- 
lationship between heterogeneity, correlation, 
and ingroup preference strength and the basic 
dependent variable of intergroup association. 
Current testing procedures use weighted least 


_ squares analysis, raise the issue of ratio corre- 


lation and do not provide estimates of ingroup 
preference strengths despite their theoretical 
centrality as determinants of the exact inter- 
group association rate (see Blau et al., 1982). 
Using the theoretical equations of this paper, 
maximum likelihood methods could be used to 
estimate model parameters (the preference 
strengths) and goodness-of-fit tested by likeli- 
hood ratio test statistics.'! The results would 


1! For instance, take a simple case of a single pure 
inbreeding characteristic where I, is the number of 
ingroup relations, O, is the number of outgroup rela- 
tions and H, is the heterogeneity of the ith population 
(SMSA). The probabilities that a relation in the ith 
populaticn is an ingroup one, P}, or an outgroup one, 
Q;, are g:ven in equation 4 (with H=H,). The likeli- 
hood of zhe data as a function of 7 is: 


Lor) = Hfr+(1—2X1-Hy 0-9) 
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be more informative of the substantive issues 
and would provide a more sophisticated evalu- | 
ation of the theory. 


APPENDIX 


- Derivation of the heterogeneity equation for 
one characteristic (equation 2 in the text): As- 
sume two hypothetical bias events X and X* 
with probabilities of occurrence r and @, re- 
spectively. Event X is inbreeding'in the sense 
that if it.occurs, then with probability one a 
person selected for association is in the same 
category as the initiator. Event X* is out- 
breeding in the sense that if it occurs, then with 
probability one the associate selected is in a 
different category. Events X and X* are mutu- 
ally exclusive, but not exhaustive: neither may 
occur with probability 1-7r—¢@. We assume a 
uniformed biased net (Fararo, 1981) in which 7 
and œ are invariant over categories, that is, the 
strengths of the ingroup and outgroup prefer- 
ences do not vary over categories of the char- 
acteristic, and the number of associations initi- 
` ated by a person is independent of the category 
s/he belongs to, that is, each person has, on the 
average, the same number of associations re- 
gardless of category membership. Under these 
assumptions we may calculate P(b in x;/a in x, 
and aRb), the probability that the person se- 
leted for association is in the same category as 
the initiator: ; 


P(b in x,/a in x; and aRb) = 7+(1—7r—@)p). 


That is, an association initiated by someone in 
category x, is with someone also in that cate- 
gory if: (a) the bias everit X occurs or (b) both 
bias events X and X* fail to occur, but the 
random choice of associate happens to yield 
someone in category x;. Given both bias events 
fail to occur, the probability that the random 
choice yields someone in the x, category is 
simply p, the proportion of the population in 
that category. | 

The overall probability that an association is 
between persons in the same category, 


P(aEb/aRb) or just P for short, is determined . 


by summing over all categories the quantity 
given in the above equation weighted by the 


Taking the natural logarithm of L and differentiating 
it with respect to r yields an equation which when set 
equal to zero and solved for y gives the maximum 
likelihood estimate for r. If the solution is difficult to 
obtain analytically, the strategy of iteratively re- 
weighted least squares estimation discussed in Jenn- 
rich and Moore (1975) is available. With + esti- 
mated, L(7) may be evaluated and compared with the 
likelihood of the data when each P, and Q, takes on 
the value observed in each population—a likelihood 
ratio test (see Bancroft and Han, 1981). 
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probability that an association is initiated by a 
member of a particular category, that i is, 
P= =P(b in x,/a in x; 
ani aRb)P{a in x;/aRb) - 
= X(r+(l—7 —)Pi)P; 


since P(a in x,/aRb)=p, under the Seii 
stipulation of a uniform biased net. It is easy to 
see that the above equation reduces to: 


P =r(Ep)+(1-7-$)SP) 


~ 


= ¢+(1—r—\ 1-H) 
and so that 
Q=1-P=1 a 
= ġ+(1—r-¢)H 


which are exactly equation 2 in the text, l 

Derivation of the multi-form heterogeneity 
equations (equation 8 in the text): There are 
four bias events, two for each characteristic, 
one inbreeding and one outbreeding in the’ 
senses defined above and denoted X,, X$, -Xg 
and X* with probabilities of occurrence, r+, 
$å, T”, and-@®, respectively. There are three 
equations to be derived: one for P(aE’b/aRb) 
or PY for short, the probability an association is 
an ingroup one along the joint characteristic J, 
a category of which is defined by pairs: of 
categories Zy=(X,,y;), the first element a cate- 
gory of A and the second a category of B; one 
for P(aEAb/ aRb) or P4 for short, the probability 
an association is an ingroup one along charac- 
teristic A; and one for P(aE®b/aRb) or P for - 
short, the probability an association is an in- 
group one along characteristic B. We begin 
with the first of these. 

In addition to assuming a uniform biased net, 
we also assume that the bias events along A are 
probabilistically independent of the bias events 


_ along B so that, for example, the probability 


that both X, and X, occur is simply 7^ multi- 
plied by 7”. We first calculated P(b in zy/a in Zy 
and aRb), the probability that the person 
selected for association is in the same A and B 
categories as the initiator, that is, in the same 
joint category 2y=(4,y)): 


Pb in Zy/a in zy and aRb) 

= T^r" +74(1—729—h)P(b in y,/b in x) 
+73(1—c4—4)P(b in x,/b in y;) 
+(1—7r4—4)(1 -78—-f®)P(b in zy/a in Zy). 


That is, an association initiated by someone in 
the Zy category is with someone also in that 
category if: (a) the other is selected on the basis 
of A similarity and on the basis of B similarity; 
or (b) the other is selected on the basis of A 
similarity, but neither on the basis of B simi- 
larity or dissimilarity, but nevertheless the 
other happens to be ‘similar on B; or (c) the: 
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other is selected as in (b) with A and B re- 
versed; or (d) the other is selected neither on 
the basis of A similarity or dissimiliarity nor B 
similiarity or dissimiliarity but nevertheless 
happens to be similar on both. The probability 
of the first outcome is 7^rB since the bias 
events are independent. The probability of the 
second is r4(1—7®—*)(py/p,,.) since the occur- 
rence of the X, event insures that b is in Xi and 
thus that the random choice along B falls in y; 
with probability P(b in y,/bi in x,)=P(b in y; and. 
b in x,/P(b in x) =py/p,. Fararo (1981) makes 
the error of identifying P(b in y,/b in x,) with py 
which is true only when p,,=p;.p;.) The proba- 
bility of the third 
7®(1—74-—¢4)(p;;/p.;) and the fourth, 
(i-r4—$4)(1 735 *)py. Since these outcomes 


are mutually exclusive and exhaustive, the sum 


of their probabilities yields the appropriate 
quantity. The overall probability that an asso- 
ciation is between persons of the same joint 


. category, PY, is given by summing over all joint 


categories the quantity given in the above 
equation weighted by the probability that an 
association is initiated by a member of a par- 
ticular joint category, that is: 
P= ZEPO i in Z/a in Zy 
aad aRb)P(a i in Z%;/aRb) 
= Ziri + 7A —7?—)(py/D,) 
+7°(1—74—4)(py/p 4) 
+(1-7A—4)(1-7?-®)pylpy 


= AB(SEpy)+ 71-2") 


ssh) +73(1—r4— 4) | - 


yj Ph 


(2324) sa- AIA gE 


iy P3 p 


since P(a in zy/aRb)=p, under the second 


stipulation of a uniform biased net. Noting 
that 2Zpy=l and LEpy= 1-H’, the above 


sauation may be duced to: 


p srra- z2) 


teU- zz 

Arg Pa 
N +1841). 

It may be simplified further by noting that the 

remaining summation expressions are related 

to Goodman and Kruskal’s Tau measure of 

correlation. According to Loether and Mc- 


Tavish (1976:219~20) Taus i is given by the for- 
mula: i 


f 


outcome is. 
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Taug = E,TEs 
where E = NGA ppa) a NU—2p4) 
= N(H*) 
ae 
a ai - “a > N(1- a) 
13} p iiD 


and N is the number of cases. E, is the number 
of errors made in assigning cases to categories 
of B randomly in proportion to the number in 
each category of B in the unconditional distri- 
bution over B, and E, is the number of errors 
made under random assignment in proportion - 
to the number in each category of B within 
categories of A. Substituting the expressions 
for E, and Ez in the formula for Taug yields: 


sy P =] —, H” (—Tau,) 


7 A Py. 

and similarly f 
Da Pi = | — H^ (1-Tau,) . 
1) Py 


and therefore, we obtain the first EXPE SSH of 
equation 8 in the text: 


PY = 7B 4-78( 1 ~78—f8\ 1 -H9(1—Taug)) 
+73(1—r4-—o4)(1-HA(1—Tau,)) 
+(1-r4—$4)(1-7°-@° (1 —-B’). 

l 


_ To derive the probability that an association 
is an ingroup one along A, we begin by deriving 
the probability that an association initiated by 
someone in the joint category Zy is with some- 
one in the same A category, x;: 


P(b in x;/a in j 
z ard aRb) = Arl =^- =¢^} P(b i in x,/b 


in yj) 
(Ag BPC in xb 
not in y;) 
+(1-1*—* (1-7 b®) Pb 
. in x,/a in Zi) 
== A+ (1~-r4—f4)78(py)/p 4) 
P Pi.— Pu ) 
l—p; 
+(1—7r4—4)(1—-78—?)p,. 


In words, an association initiated by someone - 
in the joint category Zy=(X;,y;) is with someone 
in the same A category x if: (a) the bias event 
X, occurs or, neither X, nor XX occurs but (b) 
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the other is picked on the basis of B similarity 
(Xs occurs) and happens to be also similar on 
A, or (c) the other is picked on the basis of B 


dissimilarity (X$ occurs) and-happens to be’ 


similar on A or (d) neither Xp nor X% occur, but 
the random choice happens to yield an A simi- 
lar person. The probability of the first outcome 
is 7’, the probability X, occurs; the probability 
of the second outcome is (1—74—@4}75(p,/p5). 
The probability of the third outcome is 
(1~r4—4)69(p; —py/1—p,)because P(b in x,/b 
not in y,)=P(b in x, and b not in y,)/P(b not in 
y;)=(p,,—Py/(1—py), and the probability of the 
fourth outcome is (l—r4—¢4)(1—75—¢5)p,.. 
Since these outcomes are mutually exclusive 
and exhaustive, the sum of their probabilities is 
the probability that an association initiated by 
someone in Zy is with someone in x;. The over- 
all probability that an association is between 
persons in the same A categories, P4, is given 
by summing over all joint categories the quan- 
tity above weighted by the probability that an 
association is initiated by a member of a par- 
ticular joint category: 


P^ = 22P(b in x,/a in z and aRb) 
Pa in Z,/aRb) 


= 22 [14+ (1-tor 2 
ij Py. 


+ (1-r4—o4)o® (22) 
o ASpPy 


+(1-7^—p^)(1-r”-p°)pi]Pu 


. = AE) + drgne z3) 


i} Py 


l P. pPy 
+ (1—7 p^ (3x Earr) 
+ (1-r^-^ -=p XEEP: Po). 


As before, noting that %$¥%pą=1 and that 
=z pi =(1-H4(1—Tau,)) and, further that 
Ep: Pu=Ep.EPy=EPi.=1~H4, the above 
equation may be simplified to: 


PA = ¢A+(1—74—*)}r8(1 —-H4A(1—Tau,)) 
; Pi. — Py 
+(1—r4—*)p® > “T=p, Pu 
i +(1—-r4~-4)(1—7? —®)(1— Hi). 


To eliminate the remaining summation ex- 
pression requires the definition of a measure of 

. correlation that has no precedent in the statis- 
tical literature. It will be called Sigma and it is 
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an asymmetric measure, in some respects a 

“dual” to Goodman and Kruskal’s Tau. In one 

direction; Sigmag, it may be defined in a pro- 

portionate reduction in error format as follows: - 
; E,- 

Sigmag = EEr 


where E; =N(pi) = N -H^) 


E = N( 2 pi. Pe py | 
ij ip; 

It has a very unusual proportionate reduction 
of error interpretation. An “‘error’.is an in- | 
stance of correctly assigning a unit its value'on 

the A dimension or variable. While unusual, it 
is entirely consistent with the context‘in which 
it arises: we are trying to predict ‘‘outgroup”’ 
associations so any prediction that assigns a. 
unit its actual value on A predicts, in effect, 
ingroup association which is an error relative 
to what we are concerned with. E, is the 
number of terrors’ (instances -of correct 
classification) made in guessing a unit’s cate- 
gory on A if units are randomly assigned to fit 
the distribution along A. To. illustrate, take the 
fourth subtable in Table 1 and let N=100. Then 
there are 50 units in x, and 50 in x,. If the 50 
units in x, were randomly assigned to x, and x, 
in accord with the proportions in x, and x, in 
the unconditional distribution, 25 would be 
correctly assigned and thus 25 errors made; the 
same is true for the 50 units in xz, so E,=50 for 
this example. E, is the number of ‘‘errors” 
made if A’s distribution within categories of B 
is taken into account. In particular, it is the 
number of errors (instances of correct 
classification) made if we guess a unit's value 
on A by taking those in a particular joint cate- 
gory and redistributing them randomly into A 
categories in accord with the proportions in 
these categories among all other B categories 
combined. To illustrate with reference to the 
fourth subtable and N=100, there are then 50 
units in the joint category x,y,. The distribution 
into the A categories of those units not in the B 
category y; is then 0 units in x, and SOunits in 
x,. If the 50 units in x,y, were redistributed in 
accord with these proportions, all 50 would be 
assigned to x, and therefore zero errors (in- 
stances of correct classification) would be 


- made. This procedure is followed for each joint 


category and the results summed over all joint 
categories to get E, which for the example is 
11.11. ' 

This measure of association has its minimum 
value 0 when the A and B distributions are 
independent, i.e., when py=p;.p,. Ih these cir- 
cumstances, the distribution o its into A 
categories in accord with the proportions in 
them among ail other B categories combined is 


. proportionally equivalent to the unconditional - 
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distribution into the A categories and hence 
E,=E,. The measure has its maximum, 1, 
when for each i, there is some j such that 
Py=P;, and py=0 for all other j's. These are the 
same circumstances under which Tau, reaches 
its maximum. Under these circumstances, the 
distribution of units in some joint category x,y; 
into A categories in accord with the propor- 
tions in them among all other B categories 
combined will always result in these units 
being assigned to an A category different than 


the one they actually belong to, since p,=0 for 


all other y; categories, and hence E,=0. With 
this definition of Sigma we have : 


5 —Pi Pu py = (1-HAX1— Sigman) 
‘1p, 


need py = (1—H®)(1—Sigma,) . 


and therefore: . 
PA = pA+(1—7A—4)r8(1- HAC - ~Tau,)) 
| +(1-74—64)69(1—-H4)(1 - Sigmag): 
+(1—74—pA)( I —7?~o® 1— HA) 


which is the second equation of equation 8. A 
similar derivation yields the third equation of 
equation 8. 


f 
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LOCAL ROLES AND SOCIAL NETWORKS* 


MICHAEL J. MANDEL 


Harvard University 


This paper proposes a method for systematically incorporating individuals’ 
perspectives into the analysis of roles and social networks. Using algebraic tools, a 
set of definitions, procedures, and algorithms collectively entitled “local role 
ànalysis” is developed to study and compare relational patterns of individual actors. 
Local role analysis is then demonstrated using network data on workers’ relations in 
an East African clothing factory undergoing worker-management conflict (Kapferer, 
1972). In particutar, it is possible to identify who are the leaders in the factory, and to 
show how'the occupants of the leadership roles change over time. These examples 
suggest that local role analysis offers a practical methodology for studying the ` 
interaction between the perspectives of aa actors and the overall structure of 


roles. 


The relationship between social networks. and - 


individual roles has justifiably been the ob- 
ject of sustained attention from sociologists. 
Barnes (1972) and Holland and Leinhardt 
(1979) provide reviews of much of the relevant 
_ work, including the substantial portion which 
has utilized-as a tool for research the graphical 
representation of social networks. Of this latter 
group, two approaches stand out as represen- 
_tative of distinctly different theoretical per- 
spectives. The “urban anthropologists,” such 
as Mitchell (1973, 1979), Bott (1971), and 
' Kapferer (1972, 1973), focus on the connectiv- 
ity and density properties of an individual’s ties 
as indicators of his or her role. This approach 
often involves calculating such indices as span, 
range, or zone density (see, e.g., Kapferer, 
1972). By contrast, blockmodel analysis (White 
et al., 1976; Boorman and White, 1976; 
Breiger, 1979) requires a full partition of some 
given population into sets (“blocks’’) of actors 
who share similar patterns of ties relative to 
each of the other identified sets. Each block 
corresponds to a ‘position’ in the social 
structure (in the sense of White et al., 1976: 
769). The first approach studies roles by asso- 
ciating a set of roles with each actor and build- 
ing up from the individual level, while the other 


` stresses the overall role structure. 


This useful distinction between the individ- 
ual perspective of each social actor and the 
global perspective of the analyst can be ex- 
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Cambridge, MA 02138. 
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tended and formalized (see also Holland and - 
Leinhardt, 1976). An individual-based ap- 
proach to network analysis proceeds by 
analyzing the patterns of roles and relations in 
the network from the viewpoint of each actor 
in turn, and by relating the roles of others to 
the role of the actor under study. A global 
approach examines.all interlocks between roles 
at the same time. The term individual role defi- 
nition is therefore proposed for any procedure 
which associateés a role with each actor strictly 
on the basis of patterns and regularities in his 
or her “personal” network. A global role defi- ' 
nition, on the other hand, involves the assign- 
ment of roles to all members of the population. 
simultaneously. The density-based approach. 
used by Mitchell, Bott, and Kapferer provides 
an example of an individual role definition,- 
while blockmodel analysis provides the most ` 
fully developed example of a global role defini- 
tion. 

„Each perspective—individual and global-— 
carries its own set of advantages and disad- 
vantages. By.assumption, the assignment of an 
individual role to an actor depends only oñ the 
pattern of ties observed from his or her loca- 
tion in the network, and not on the individual ` 
roles of the other members of the population. 
Hence, the analyst may study the charac- 
teristics of the individual role of a particular 
actor for the purpose of comparing and con- ` 
trasting it with the individual role of another ` 
actor (who may or may not be drawn from the 
same population). On the negative side, previ- 
ous approaches to role analysis based on indi- 


. vidual role definitions have tended.to use 


criteria for characterizing roles which are so 
broad as to blur.important distinctions between 
different roles. This weakness applies in- par- 
ticular to density-based individual roles. In- . 
deed, Barnes (1979: 407) identifies the problem 

clearly: 


~ 
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. density, as we know, turns out to be a 
rather poor measure. To calculate density, 
all links are weighted alike, even if they 
symbolize very different social facts.. 


Other measures used to construct individual 
roles have had similar difficulties-in discrimi- 
nation. 

‘Global roles do not suffer this problem. The 
‘simultaneous consideration of all actors in an 
entire population, an essential feature of any 
global role definition, spotlights the interde- 
pendence of the diffèrent roles found in-the 


population. Each role therefore has‘built into it . 
the elements which differentiate it from other _ 


roles within the same overall structure. How- 


-ever, since global roles are conceived of as - 


constituent components of a totality rather 
than as well-defined entities, the global role 
_associated with an actor is firmly rooted in his 
or her concrete population. In this sense, com- 
parison of roles between actors in different 
populations is more difficult using global roles 
than individual roles. 

One attempt to get around this problem w was 
_ Boorman and White’ s (1976) suggestion that 
the “role structure” of a social group could be 
described by a set of equations ¢haracterizing 


relational patterns in the group. This provided . 


a way of comparing different populations (see 


also Bonacich, 1980), but only at the cost of . 


-~ completely suppressing the roles of individu- 
als. . 

This paper proposes a`methdd for defining 
roles from multiple networks which, combines 
the most useful features of each of the two 
traditions reviewed above. It is a species of 
- individual role definition, in that it treats roles 
as socially identifiable patterns for behavior 
- which are associated with individual actors 
(Merton, 1968), thus opening up the possibility 
-of studying roles outside the context of the 


original population. This new type of role, . 


however, is defined in a way that preserves the 


_important features of the overall role structure — 


` which are relevant to the individual, so that it 
incorporates, like global role definitions, a sen- 
sitivity to the global interdependence of roles. 

Moreover, it can be adapted to permit analysis 


of network data collected from specific, con- . 


crete populations. This proposed variety of in- 
dividual role definition is here termed a local 
‘role. ! 

The. first section of this paper develops the 
~ concepts underlying local role analysis. The 


notion of a local role is defined formally; and - 


then used to set up the conceptual machinery 
needed: to compare roles and to explore the 
connections between local roles and global 
roles. The second section is a demonstration of 
how local role analysis can be applied utilizing 


~ 


A 
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Kapferer’s ‘study (1972) of social. relationships 
in an African clothing factory as a source of 
data. It is shown that the leaders in the factory 


have similar local roles, and the local role, 


analysis can identify which individuals are 
moving into leadership roles over time. 
Readers may wish to preview the data analysis 
section (before studying the first section) as an 
introduction to some of the specific research 
results produced by local role analysis.. 


+ 


CONCEPTS AND DEFINITIONS 
Foundations . ; ; 


The raw materials for the construction of local 
roles are provided by the multiple networks of 
social ‘relations in a given population (as de- 
fined by White et al., 1976). These networks 
can be represented as a set of directed graphs, 
each of which corresponds to a particular type 
of relation between actors. The relations: ob- 
served in the original set of networks are here 
called primitive relations. Primitive relations 
can be concatenated in various: sequences to 
produce new relations,..as ‘‘father’’ and 


“brother” are linked to produce “uncle.” These 


new relations are called compound relations.' 


- Each relation, whether primitive or compound, 


can be represented as a binary matrix, where ` 


each compound relation matrix is built up from >` 


the appropriate primitive relation matrices by 
Boolean matrix multiplication. . , 
The systematic study of compound ties is 
pivotal in the definition of local roles. The im- 
portance of compound ties for role analysis is 
unquestioned. For instance, Mitchell 
(1979: 440) writes: 


The specifically social en as opposed 
to dyadic relationships, emerges when we 
try to examine the concatenations of con- 
tents in relationships among actors two and 
more steps away from the person assumed to 
be at the focus of our study. eames in the . 
original) ` 
Certainly studies of transitivity and structural: 
balance in social networks are based on a par- 
ticular application of compound ties (see Hol- 
land and Leinhardt, 1979, for example). How- 
ever, most individual role definitions have used 
compound ties only in isolated instances (such 
as “second-order zone density,” Kapferer, 
1972). A full utilization of compound relations 
is needed, though, to completely draw out and 
make explicit the relationships which exist 
only implicitly in patterns of primitive ties. 
This paper argues that compound relations can 


' Formally, a.compound relation is an.element of 
the free semigroup generated by the primitive rela- 
tions. See Boorman and White (1976:1392). 
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Figure 1. Relation Box (Note: Relation vectors and role relations are binary vectors, mats are binary 
matrices, and relation planes are collections of binary vectors) 


provide the material for summarizing just those 
elements of the overall role structure which 
bear on the role of each specific actor. 

The essential construct used in defining local 


roles will be called the relation box, first for- - 


mulated by Winship (1976).? It is built up from 
the set of primitive relation matrices, plus all 
‘the compound relation matrices which can be 
generated from them.? These matrices are then 
stacked one behind another, partially ordered 
by increasing relation length.* The resulting 


2 The use and applications of the relation box were 
developed in Mandel (1978), Mandel and Winship 
(1979), and Winship and Mandel (forthcoming). A 
similar concept was later independently proposed by 
Douglas White (1982) and White and Reitz (forth- 
coming). . 

3 Each compound relation has its own matrix, 
even when two or more matrices are identical. 

* The length of a compound relationis the number 
of primitive relations needed to construct it, so that 
“uncle,” composed of *‘father” and brother,” has 
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object has the dimensions NXNxœ, where N 
is the number of actors in the population, and it 
records every primitive and compound tie 
which can be derived from the original multi- 
network. A relation box thus. takes the form 
illustrated in Figure 1. ’ l 


Definitions 


The’ definition of local roles is motivated by 
Nadel’s (1957) characterization of a role as a 
set of rules which govern action. Rules and ` 
roles have been closely linked by’ theorists 
since Levi-Strauss (1949), and the notion of the 
local role builds on this tradition. Its definition 


length 2. The set of relations can be partially ordered 
by length, meaning that all relations of length 1 
(primitive relations) come before all relations of 
length 2, and so on, with the ordering of relations of 
the same length being arbitrary. ` 

5 See also references to other work in this tradition 
cited by Boorman and White (1976:1385). 
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is based on rules which identify ‘similar rela- 
tional structures” (Winship, 1976) present in 
the networks of different actors. For instance, ’ 
the father in a family with two children is in- 


- volved in a relational structure which is parallel 
- to the relational structure of a father in a family 


with eight children. The two fathers in this 
didactic example have’ the same local role, 


without necessarily being tied to the same con- 


crete individuals or even to the same number of 
individuals.* The definition of local roles thus 
rests on the notion that the structure and pat- 
terns of an actor's relations determining his or 


her role, rather than the size of his or her 


network span or the personal identity of tie 
recipients. 

The rules which comprise the local role of: an 
actor, and which therefore characterize his or 
her pattern of rélations, take the form of a set 
of ordered pairs in which each member of a 
pair is either a compound or primitive relation- 
ship type. Each ordered pair (A, B) in the local 
role of actor i can be translated as follows: for. 
every actor j, if actor i sends tie of type A to 
actor j, then actor i also sends a tie of type B to 
actor j. The local role of an actor is comprised 
of all ordered pairs for-which this relationship 
holds. Substantively, each ordered pair states 
that from the viewpoint of the actor whose role 
it is, the first relation in the pair never occurs 


independently “of the second relation. Taken 


together, the full set of ordered pairs in an 
actor’s local role delineates the range of rela- 


_tional structures which might be found in his or 
‘her network of ties., 


The formalization of these notions of rules 
and roles utilizes the relation box and the asso- 
ciated concepts of the relation plane and the 
relation vector. The relation plane corre- 


` sponding to a particular actor is the horizontal 


7 


slice through the relation box which identifies- 
the recipient of every tie, compound or primi- 

tive, sent by the actor (see Figure 1). A relation 

vector is a single row of a relation plane re- 

cording the recipients of a particular type of tie 

sent by the appropriate actor. The relation 
plane of person i will be denoted by R,, while a 

relation vector in that relation plane corre- 

sponding to the relation B will be denoted 

by the expression i*B.7 


© See also the argument dani by Breiger and 
Ennis (1979:263). 

7 Two other components of the relation plane are 
the mats and the role relations. A mat is a crosswise 
slice of the relation box, corresponding to a particu- 
lar compound or primitive relation, so that each re- 
lation vector can be regarded as the intersection of a 
mat and a relation plane. A role relation is a vector 
running the length of a relation plane, perpendicular 
to.the relation vectors in that plane. 
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The formal definition of local roles employs 

several preliminary definitions. 

Definition: Let i*B and i*A be relation vec- 
tors in Ry. Then i*B includes 1*A if and only if 
either (1) for every tie type A from actor i to 
actor j (for all j) there is a tie of type B from 
actor i to actor j, or (2) i*A contains only zeros 


(is empty). a 
The notation for “i*B includes i*A” is i*B 2 


I*A. Observe that by definition any empty re- 


lation vector (one consisting solely of zeros) is 
included vacuously in all other relation vec- 
tors.8 Note also that if two relation vectors are 
identical, the equality is equivalent to asserting 
both i*B 2 i*A and i*A 2 i*B. Hence no sepa- 
rate listing of equalities is necessary. Wah this 
in mind: 

Definition: The containment set ofa Teladan 
plane. R; is the set of all ordered pairs (A, B) 


such that i*B 2 i*A. 


The containment set of a relation plane lists 


“all inclusions (and therefore equalities) for that 


relation plans. It thus represents those reg- 


ularities in ties observed from the correspond- 


ing person’ s viewpoint. One more preliminary 


definition is needed: 


Definition: Two relation planes are compati- 
ble if and only if they are generated by the 


` same numbez and types of primitive relations. 


This definition ensures that the containment 
sets of the two relation planes are comparable. 
Relation planes drawn from the same relation 
box are necessarily compatible, as are relation 
planes derived from data collected by a single 
researcher at different times on one population 
(assuming consistency in data gathering). 


_ However, the compatibility of relation planes 


drawn from different populations can only be 
established on a case by case basis, since the 
analyst must judge whether the two sets of. 
primitive relations match up well enough for’ 
his or her purposes. Keeping this in mind, it is 
now possible to define what is meant by two 
actors having the same local role: 

Definition: Two actors, not necessarily from 


.the same population, are locally equivalent if _ 


and only if <heir relation planes are compatible, 
and their containment sets are identical. 

The set of all (compatible) relation planes 
can be partitioned into local role equivalence 
classes, each associated with a distinct con- 
tainment set. The local role of an actor refers to 
either the equivalence class to which his/her 
relation plane belongs, or to the containment ` 
set associated with that equivalence class. The 
appropriate meaning should be clear from 
context. _ 

Figure 2 illustrates how the local role is de- 


_ * Equivalently, A includes B means that a B-tie 
truth-funct:onally implies an A-tie. 








Figure 2a. Two Networks with Symmetric Relations 


A and B 
X123. XUZ3FF 
A 07100 | „A 0 
B --0010 B. 001001 
„A2 1010 y 3 "AÊ 101011 
AB 0000 : AB 000000 
BA 0101 BA 010110 
B2 1000 ~ B 100000 
Figure 2b. Relation Planes of Actors X and X’ (with 
- relation vectors labeled). Each relation 
plane reports the types and recipients of 
ties sent by ego (actors X and X’ respec- 
tively) 
AŻ SB AZ DB 
BADA BADA 
ATI DAB(= ¢) A11 DAB(= $) 


Figure 2c. Containment Sets of Actor X (left) and 
` Actor X’ (right) i 


rived from the original network. Figure 2a 
gives two small hypothetical networks with 
symmetric relations A and B (e.g., the relations 
“colleague” and enemy”) defined on them. 
Figure 2b displays the first 6 relation vectors of 
the relation planes of actors X and X’ respec- 
tively; the full relation planes include, by defi- 
nition, an infinite number of relation vectors.’ 
Figure 2c lists those elements of the contain- 
__ ment sets of X and X’ which correspond to the 
section of the relation planes in Figure 2b. 
_ Since these two lists are identical, actors X and 
X’, though they are members of nonisomorphic 
networks} possess the same local role.'* 


Comparing Roles 


The containment set completely characterizes 
the local role of an actor. Two or more local 
roles can therefore be compared by looking at 
the associated*containment sets. The simplest 
way of doing this comparison is to note which 
inclusions are found in all the containment sets 


9 In the language of the next section, Figure 2 
reports “truncated” relation planes of length 2. 

10 This statement is, strictly speaking, inaccurate, 
since the complete containment set necessarily con- 
tains an infinite number of elements which must be 
` compared. However, simply for purposes of illustra- 

_tion, the abuse of language can be let stand. 
r : 
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identify the shared characteristics of the roles 
of a group of actors (see next section for an 


_example of this procedure). !? 


The containment set as‘it is defined above is 
comprised of an infinite number of inclusions, 
making computation difficult. For most pur- 
poses, it is better to work with relation planes 


that are truncated.'3 As the term, Suggests, a - 


truncated relation plane is a relation plane 
which has been cut off at some point, so that it 
only includes a finite number of relation vec- 
tors. A truncated ‘relation plane of length n 
contains only those relation vectors which cor- 
respond to primitive relations and to com- 


' pound relations of length n or less.'¢ Local role 


equivalence can be defined using truncated re- 
lation planes in the obvious way—but now the 


- containment sets are finite.'> 


As a result, it is possible to measure how 
dissimilar two roles are. Let C, and C, be their 
respective containment sets (assuming that the 
relation planes are truncated at the same 
length).. Then the set (C,UC,) — (C,fC,) is 
comprised of the inclusions which are in one 
person’s containment set but not the other per- 
son’s. The size of this set is the dissimilarity 
measure—-the more the containment sets dif- 
fer, the further apart the roles are. 

In practice, however, it is useful to be able to 


compare roles via a distance measure which is” 


less sensitive to small changes in the underly- 
ing network (as might arise from limited obser- 


i! Finding the set of common inclusions of two . 


containment sets is analogous to calculating the 
“common structure’ of two semigroups (see 
Bonacich, 1980). l 

12 The set of inclusions common to all actors in a 
population will also have in it some equalities com- 
mon to all actors. These equalities are just those 
which make up the “rele structure,” as defined in 
Boorman-and White (1976). In that sense, local roles 
are an extension of the algebraic approach taken in 
that paper. 

13 The truncated relation plane comes from the 
truncated relation box, which is composed of only a 
finite number of mats. See Figure 2 for an example of 
two locally equivalent truncated relation planes. 

'4 So a truncated relation plane of length n with K 


‘distinct primitive relaticns contains X K! relation 
i=] 


vectors. ` ; 

45 There are good thecretical reasons for suppos- 
ing that compound relations of long length—those 
involving many intermediaries——are less important 
than primitive relations or compound relations in- 
volving only one or two intermediaries. However, 
the actual length needed can only be determined 
empirically. In all empirical work in local roles up to 
this point, it has been unnecessary to go beyond 
compound relations of length 3, since longer com- 
pound relations yielded few new insights (see Man- 


` del, 1978). 


or 


being compared.!! These common inclusions ` 
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vations or errors in coding). The Appendix de- 
scribes an algorithm which generates such a 
robust distance measure.'® The demonstration 
data analysis of the next section uses this dis- 
tance measure. 


Global Roles and Local.Roles 


The containment set of one role can include the 
containment set of a second role as a subset. 
The additional inclusions in the first contain- 


“ment set impose more.conditions on the types: . 


of ties that can be found together, so that any 


relation plane consistent with the first con- - 


tainment set is also consistent with the second, 
but not the reverse. In this sense, the first role 
is a simplification of the second role, and the 
first (simpler) role will be said to be nested in 
the second (more complex) role. 

Nested roles are important because they 
provide a link between local roles and global 
roles. As noted in the introduction, each block 


in a blockmodel (defined as a population of- 


blocks and a multinetwork of ties between 
.them) corresponds to a global role. A 
blockmodel, as a model of the social organiza- 


tion of a group, can be obtained by partitioning. 


some population of individuals into blocks and 
reducing the original network (using the CON- 
COR algorithm, for example—-see Breiger et 
al., 1975). Alternatively, a blockmodel can be 
specified using theoretical or other consid- 
erations. 

In either case, it is possible to calculate the 
local role of each block—that is, the associated 
containment set—treating the block as an actor 
in the reduced network. The local roles of the 
blocks can then be compared with the local 
- roles of the individuals in.the original popula- 
tion. In general, local roles of blocks will be 
simpler (be constrained by more inclusions in 
their containment sets) than the local roles of 
individuals. 

Suppose the local role of a block is nested in 
the local role of some individual. Then the 
_ block’s role is a good model for that individu- 
al’s role.!” Putting it another way, the individu- 
al’s ties are consistent with the block’s ties, so 
that the individual could fit into the position 
associated with the block.'§ 


4 


16 It must be emphasized that neither the local 
distance measure’ nor the local nesting measure is a 
metric in the- strict mathematical sense. See McFar- 
land and Brown (1973) for a related discussion. 

'7 For more elucidation of related issues. see 
` Bonacich (1980) and Boorman and Arabie (1980). 
The additional inclusions mean that the set of poten- 
tial relation planes is smaller. 

18 As a referee correctly points out, this statement 
is empirically testable. However, it would not be 
appropriate to do so here, since the statement asserts 
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It will be shown in the next section how this 


correspondence between local and global roles . 


makes it possible to assign individuals to posi- 
tions, and to'follow how actors move among 
positions over time. As before, the analysis 


utilizes the truncated relation plane and a dis- 


tance algorithm which is robust to. small 
changes in ties (see Appendix). 


DEMONSTRATION 


This section is intended to demonstrate some 
ways in which local roles can be applied to data 
analysis. It focuses on data from one particular 
population; other applications and other 
potential uses can be found in Mandel (1978), 
Winship ard Mandel (forthcoming), and Wu 
(1980, 1982). 

The demonstration data is provided by 
Kapferer’s (1972) study of interaction patterns 
among workers in an East African clothing 
factory. There were approximately fifty work- 
ers in the factory, holding different jobs ac- 
cording to their degree of skill in tailoring (in 
decreasing order of skill, the broad categories 
were supervisors, line | tailors, line 2 tailors, 
line 3 tailors, and unskilled workers).?° 

- Kapferer’s research focused on the period 
leading up to and just after major strike activity 
against the factory's management. Under the 
stress of ccnflict, new leaders emerged among 
the factory workers. Kapferer made detailed 
observations of these changes, as well as col- 
lecting a lerge variety of background and in- 
teractional data. l 

In particular, Kapferer recorded in binary 
matrix form the “instrumental” and ‘‘socia- 


a relationship between two theoretical constructs 
which must vecessarily be true if the blockmodel is 
“full,” i.e., the permuted network is made up of solid 
squares of ones and zeroes (White et al., 1976; 
Mandel, 1978: section 2.6). This implies that the 
statement is only falsifiable if the blockmodel is 
not a perfect fit. Therefore, any empirical test of the 
statement would need -to presuppose that the 
blockmodel was accurate without being able to show 


it unequivocally by producing a full blockmodel. . 


Given this conceptual difficulty, and the fact that the 
blockmodel used in the second section of this paper 
was a poor fit by the usual criteria, it seems best to 
assert without proof the intuitively appealing re- 
lationship between local and global roles. 

19 Of course, it is also possible to calculate the 
number of inclusions which are in one containment 
set but not in the other, yielding a measure of how far 
one role diverges from being nested in the other. As 
before, though, the algorithm in the Appendix was 
used for the empirical work, rather than this con- 
ceptually simpler measure. 

20 These titles were created by Kapferer to de- 
scribe the occupational structure that he observed 
(1972:32). 
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l ¿ tional” interactions among the men in the fac- 
... , tory for two different time periods (making four 


matrices in all).2! A sociational tie, symmetric 


~ by definition, possesses intrinsic value, such as 
. conversation, gossip, or friendship. An instru- 
` mental tie represents: an interaction which 

‘serves some end, such as lending money or 


giving help at work. 
These matrices became the raw material for 


local role analysis. Three matrices—socia-~ 


tional (S), instrumental (1), and the transpose 
of instrumental] (I™T}—were used as the primi- 
tive relations to generate a truncated relation 
box of length 2 (one for each period).** For 
each individual the truncated relation plane 
thus contains twelve relation vectors, corre- 


"sponding to three primitive relations and nine 


compound relations.?3 


Example 1: The Supervisors 


Given these truncated relation planes, the 
easiest type of analysis is to compare the local 
roles of the different individuals. The distance 
algorithm described in the Appendix was used 
to calculate a matrix of distances between the 
local roles of the workers. Then a clustering 
algorithm (in this case, the Johnson [1967] 


‘maximum clustering method) was applied to 


the distance matrix in order to identify sets 
of actors with similar roles. 
The result of this procedure is a due 


tree (partially reproduced in Figure 3).24 The 


most interesting feature of this tree is that the 


_ two supervisors (men 17 and 20 in Kapferer’s 
numbering) are clustered together, showing 


that their local roles were more similar to each 
other’s than to anyone else’s.* 


2! For ambiguous interactions, Kapferer used his 
knowledge of the individuals involved to choose the 
appropriate category or categories in which to put 
the tie. A more complete description of Kapferer’s 
(1972) coding rules can be found-on pp. 163-168. 

22 Treating the transpose of nonsymmetric primi- 
tive relations as if they were themselves primitive 
relations seems to give good results. Substantively, 
this convention gives equal weight in the role defini- 
tion to ties received and ties sent. The use of the 
transpose of a relation as a distinct relational type is 
also treated by Arabie et al. (1978) in their discussion 
on generating “relational contrast.” 

23 The twelve relation vectors correspond to the 
relations I, I", S, I, II, SI, UT, "I", SI, IS, T'S, 
SS 


. 74 Each node on the tree represents a clustering of 
the men who feed into it. The higher up on the tree a 
node is, the closer the men in the cluster are. The 
portions of the clustering not shown here are sup- 


- ported by or compatible with Kapferer’s (1972) re- > 


ported observations and analysis. 
25 In period 2, the local roles of the supervisors 


- were 10 units apart (by the local role distance: mea- 
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Figure 3, Portion of Local Role Clustering Tree 
Containing Supervisors (numbered 17 and 
20) 


This result is important because of the key 
position the two men occupied in the factory's 
social structure. They were not part of man- 
agement (notwithstanding their title as ‘‘super- 
visors”), but they were the major leaders 
among the workers during the period before 
the strike activity started (period 1). In par- 
ticular, man 17 had more influence with the 
less-skilled workers, while man 20 had more 
influence with the line 1 tailors. 

Because the two supervisors exercised their 
leadership roles with respect to different seg- 
ments of the factory populations, they had sub- 


` stantially different networks. As a result, other 


methods of analysis such as the CONCOR al- 
gorithm could not identify the supervisors as 
being in the same block.” However, they. did 
have the similar patterns of ties, as reflected in 
their local roles. 

In particular, one characteristic of their roles 
seemed to distinguish the supervisors, as lead- 
ers, from the rest of the workers. For both ` 
relation planes, the relation vector- IS is ap- 
proximately equal to the relation vector SS—in 
words: for each supervisor, a friend of some- 
one he helps i is always also a friend of a friend 
of the supervisor. Since, by Kapferer’s obser- 
vation of this factory, the person doing the 
helping exercises influence over the person 
being helped, this equation indicates that for 
each supervisor, all the people they have con- 


sure), while the “diameter” of the entire factory 
cluster, as derived by the Johnson Maximum al- 
gorithm (1967), was 70 units. In period 1 the corre- 
sponding numbers are approximately the same. 
However, because in period | there are several indi- 
viduals who are slightly closer to man 17 than man 20 


_is, the Johnson clustering algorithm puts the two 


supervisors into different clusters. This is in spite of 
the fact that‘'in period 1, as in period 2, man 17 has 
the closest role te man 20. 

_26 For a discussion of the difference between role 


and position, see Winship and Mandel (forthcoming). . 
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‘tact with either owe something to the super- 
visor or have a friend who does. 


Example 2; Changing Roles. : 


Between the first and second time periods, the 
leadership of the factory workers was in a state 
of flux, as workers maneuvered to gain power 
and leadership roles previously inaccessible to 
them. Most of this competition occurred 
among the supervisors and the line 1 tailors, 
‘and the result was “the emergence of a more 
differentiated structure among the line 1 
tailors, with some workers achieving positions 
of limited dominance” (Kapferer, 1972:199). 
An advantage of the local role approach is 
that it permits comparison of roles from dif- 
ferent populations, or from different time pe- 
riods on the same population, within a consis- 


tent theoretical framework.*’ In this case, it ` 


can be used to study the process of role shifts 
. within the factory. Two methods for doing this 
will be presented here. 

The first method involves direct comparison, 
for each worker, of his local role in period | 


with his local role in period 2. Some workers’: 


roles changed very little over this time. For 
example, the local role of man 17 (the super- 
visor mentioned above) changed very little, as 
reflected in his containment set.28 He was a 
leader in the first period and a leader in the 
second period (though now sharing his role 
. with other people). 

However, some men andaren great 
changes in their local roles. For example, in the 
second period the local roles of men 2 and 27 
moved much closer to the leadership roles 
played in the first period by the supervisors.?? 
This result—that the two men gain significant 
positions of leadership over time—agrees 
completely with Kapferer’s observations. Man 
2 was one of the line 1 tailors who came to the 
fore in the second. period, while . Kapferer 
writes of man 27 that although he was a button 
machiner and not a highly-skilled tailor, he was 
“perceived as a person of influence . . . by the 
lesser and unskilled workers,” and thus 

“commanded a position of some power’ 
(1972:266). 


_ 47 Comparisons between roles within the same 
population over time are methodologically equiva- 

lent to comparison between roles from different 
populations. 


28 Man 17’s local role changed by less than 10 


units. In general, for this data set a distance between 
two roles on the order of 10 or less seems to indicate 
that the roles are quite similar. 

29 The local roles of both man 2 and man 27 shifted 
by more than 20 units between the first and second 
periods. 
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Figure 4. Blockmodel Hypothesis for Clothing © 
Factory; Instrumental and Sociational _ 
Ties (Note: The rows and columns are ~ 
ordered supervisors, line | tailors, line 2 | 


tailors, all others) 


The other method examines how’ workers 


move among positions in a blockmodel be- 
tween the two periods, using the idea of nested 
roles to assign workers to blocks. The 


blockmodel that will serve as. background to ` 
this movement was proposed by Mandel . 


(1978). It splits the population into four blocks, - 


labelled supervisors, line 1 tailors, line 2 
tailors, and all others. 
blockmodel (see Figure 4) are implicitly de- 
rived from Kapferer’s analysis and observa- 
tions. 

First each worker was assigned to the block 
whose local role was closest to being nested in 
his first period local role—that is, he is as- 
signed to the block whose local role provides 


« mr} 


The ties in the’ 


the best model for his own. This produced a | 
sorting of workers into blocks for the first time . 


period. 
Approximately seventy percent of the work- 
ers were assigned to blocks that matched their 


job category.*° In particular, the supervisors | 


were both matched with the supervisor block, 
and ten out of thirteen line 1 tailors were put 
into the line 1 block. The major source of 
workers being put.in blocks that didn’t match 


_ their job category was nonsupervisors who had 
some influence among the workers being put 


into the supervisor category. 

The results of this period 1 sorting suggest 
that the’ local role of thé ‘supervisor block is a 
good representation of a “leader” role.3! The 


30 The average nesting distance, over all workers, 
from the worker to the block that matched his job 
category, was 2.99 units. Overall, the entries in the 
matrix of nesting distances averaged 5.71 (with a 
standard’ deviation of 6.04). . 

3! The (truncated) containment set of the super- 
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nesting procedure described above can now be 
used to assign workers, via their period 2 local 
roles, to blocks in the blockmodel. In this way, 
‘movements of men into leadership positions 
over time can be identified and examined. 
Table 1 lists, for several key: individuals, 


`- their job titles and their assignments to blocks 


for both periods. The number under each block 
assignment is the nesting distance from the 
block to the worker? (see Appendix for defini- 
tion of nesting distance). Note that for the pe- 
riod 1 roles, the nesting assignments given in 
the table correspond closely to the job titles 
(with the exception of man 27). 

However, the period 2 assignments reflect 
the changing leadership roles in the factory. 


` Men 17 and 20, the supérvisors, are ‘still 


r 


matched with the supervisor block, but as indi- 
cated by the increasing nesting distance, they 
are drifting away from the idealized leadership 
role represented by the supervisor block’s local 
role. This result is in accord with Kapferer’s 
observation of the steadily decreasing influ- 
ence of the supervisors over his study period. 

At the same time, other individuals have 
gained in influence, and this is reflected in 
changes in their local roles. Men 2 and 27 have 


- already been mentioned as moving strongly 


into leadership roles—in the case of man 2, this 


shows up as a shift from the line 1 to the super- ° 


visor block, while man 27's local role is moving 
closer to the leadership role of the supervisor 
block. Man 14, whose local role also- ap- 
proaches the supervisor block’s role, is a minor 
supervisor who plays an important part in the 


worker-management conflict and thus im- 


proves his standing in the factory over- time. 


Perhaps the most interesting change in roles- 


` was that of man 12, of whom Kapferer ob- 


serves that “with the rapid decline in power of 
the supervisors . . . [man 12] emerged as the 


major spokesman for the interests {of the other. 


workers]” (1972:261, 248). In period 1, man 12’s 
local role was well-modelled by the local role 


of the line 1 block. After he made a determined. 
effort to achieve a leadership position in the 


factory, though, his period 2 role was closer to 
the supervisor's block than were the super- 


visors themselves. 


visor block is composed of the inclusions ‘(and 
equalities): 


(T=PPyc d==I=Si= m= -SI’) 
‘© {S=IS=I"S=$S) 


32 Overall, about half- the block assignments 
shifted from the first period.to the second, with 
two-thirds of the changes going from a block of lower 
status, such as the line I block, to a block of higher 
status, such as the supervisor block. 
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Table 1. Role Change in Kapferer Clothing Factory 
Individual" 

2 12 14 17 20 77 


Occupational 
Position LP LI! SP SP SP 12 
Blockmodel 
Nesting (Time 1) LI L1 SP SP SP. SP - 


Nesting Distance 1.5 .23 .68 .36 .72 3.2 
Blockmodel 
Nesting (Time 2) SP SP .SP SP SP SP 


Nesting Distance 28 44 23 63 .75 17 


2 Both the numbering of individuals and the listing 
of occupational position follow Kapferer (1972:177).- 
> Abbreviations far blocks: SP = supervisor, L1 = 


Lime 1, L2 = Line 2, AO = All others (not seen in - 


table). 


CONCLUSION 


Local roles, as a tool fai studying eevee 
have several distinguishing features. First, 


they emphasize the patterns of ties as seen 


from the perspective af individual actors. Sec- 
ond, the same framework’can be used to study 
the roles of individuals and the overall role 
structure. Finally, the local pattern of ties is 
characterized by algebraic methods which lead 
easily and’ naturally to practical algorithms. 
This paper was designed to develop the basic 
definitions and procedures needed for local 
role analysis, and to demonstrate some appli- 
cations. An East African clothing factory un- 
dergoing worker-management conflict pro- 
vided both binary network .data on worker re- 


lationships and a rich set of supporting obser- 


vations. Using this data, the algorithms associ- 
ated with local role analysis could identify the 
leadership structure in the factory, and follow 
how it changed over time. 

One key question is not addressed: for what 
Situations are local roles a better tool for 


' studying networks than other available proce- 


dures? This question can only be answered by 
more extensive data analysis than has been 
done to date. _ 

However, the heart of local role analysis is 
really the theoretical perspective which under-- 
lies it. The actual social ties of an individual are 
characterized by algebraic relations, which are 
then identified in some way with his or her 
role. This paper has taken one particular path 
for getting from the concrete ties to the alge- 


braic relations, and then to the role. Other paths - 


exist, some which work equally as well (see 
Winship and Mandel, forthcoming). The object 
has. been to lend support to a general approach 
rather than to one particular algorithmic incar- 
nation. 
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APPENDIX A 
LOCAL ROLE DISTANCE MEASURE 


This appendix specifies. the algorithm used to cal-. 


culate the local role distance measure and the local 
role nesting measure described in the data analysis 
section. The notation used in the definition of the 
algorithm is: 


R; truncated relation plane of person i; 
iA, the a-th relation vector in R, (relation- — 
: ships are indexed by subscripts); 
n(R,,R;) the local role nesting measure of R. 
nested in R;; 
m(R;,R;) the local role distance measure between 
` R; and R- 
‘Let 
+ * 
7 LAD CAD ig Gan (I*A) 9 0 
(I*A) G*A.) 
Kaf = 
0 otherwise, 
and similarly define xla. 
Let ‘ydh = xin — Xia. 
Then ob P eR ; 
_ _ ARLR)) = Lygh , where S = {(a,8)ly" > 0} 
an 


nR, R) = i lyghl , where T = {(a,8)ly" < 0}. 
s l 


m(R, R) = 5{n(R,,R,) + nR,Rd]- 


It should be noted that this algorithm can give a 
nonzero distance even when the two actors being 


compared are locally equivalent. However, this al-- 


gorithm possesses the important property of robust- 
ness relative to minor variations in the network ties. 
An ‘alternate algorithm which is “cleaner” but less 
robust is discussed in Mandel (1978:124—31). 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO SAMPLE SELECTION BIAS IN 
SOCIOLOGICAL DATA* 


RICHARD A. BERK 
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Sampling has long been central in discussions of sociological research methods. Yet, 
with few exceptions, recent developments on the nature of sampling bias have not | 
filtered into sociological practice. This neglect represents a major oversight with 
potentially dramatic consequences since internal as well as external validity is 

` threatened. In response, this paper undertakes a brief review of recent advances in 
the, diagnosis of and corrections for “sample selection bias.” 


Sampling has long been central in discus- 
sions of sociological research methods. Yet, 
with a few. exceptions (e.g., Tuma et al., 1979; 
Rossi et al., 1980; Berk et al., 1981), recent 
developments on the nature of sampling bias 
have not filtered into sociological practice. 
This neglect represents a major oversight with 
potentially dramatic consequences. More than 
external validity is threatened. Internal validity 
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is equally vulnerable even if statements are 
made conditional upon the available data. 

This paper undertakes a brief review of re- 
cent.advances in the diagnosis of and correc- 
tions for “sample selection bias.” Key points 
are illustrated with analyses taken from real 
data sets. Thus, the paper is no substitute for a 
careful reading of the primary source material 
and recent more lengthy, technical oyerviews. 
My goal is to direct the attention of the 
sociological community to a significant meth- 
odological problem while. stressing major 
themes and intuitive reasoning. 


WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 


Sample selection bias can be intuitively aide: 
stood through the usual bivariate scatter plot 
interpreted within the framework of the general 
linear model. Given a fixed regressor (gener- 
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alizations to stochastic regressors are easily 
accomplished, e.g., Pindyck and Rubinfeld, 


1981:274~-78), one assumes a linear relation-. 


ship between an exogenous and an endogenous 


variable. One also assumes that the endoge-. 


nous variable is affected additively by a distur- 
bance (error) term characterized by an ex- 
pected value of zero for each value of the 


_exogenous variable.' If these two assumptions 
are met, the disturbance term is uncorrelated _ 


with the exogenous variable, which guarantees 
unbiased least squares estimates of the slope 
and intercept. Other assumptions about the 
disturbance. term that are typically made need 
not concern us.? , 

Figure 1 is a scatter plot for an endogenous 


variable Y and an exogenous variable X. As- 


sume the data are a simple random sample 
from some population of interest, that in this 


population the linear form is correct, and that . 


for each value of X the mean of the distur- 
bances is zero. Implied is that the regression 
line passes through the expected value of Y for 
each value of X. In Figure 1 these expected 


values are represented by boxes, and the re- © 


gression line is labeled “before. j 
In Figure 1, suppose that observations with 


values on Y equal to or less than Y7 cannot be - 


obtained. For example, suppose that Y is a 
measure of the seriousness of incidents of wife 
battery, and that police only make an arrest in 
such incidents if the dispute exceeds‘ some 
level of seriousness (Berk et al., 1983). Then, if 
‘one’s data are taken exclusively from police 
arrest reports, less serious incidents will be 
systematically underrepresented. In Figure | 
observations in the shaded area are missing. 
For low values of X in Figure 1 the new ex- 


-' Actually, one assumes that for each observation, 
the expectation of the disturbance term is zero; this 
implies that the expectations for each value of the 


exogenous variable are zero. The assumption of | 


linearity allows for nonlinear relationships that can 
be transformed into linear ones (e.g., Pindyck and 
Rubinfeld, 1981:107-110). With time series data, one 
sometimes makes a distinction between exogenous 
variables and predetermined variables. All re- 
gressors are predetermined, including lagged values 
of the endogenous variable. However, lagged values 
of the endogenous variable are not exogenous. A 
further discussion of such issues can be found in 
Engle et al. (1983). 


2 In order to obtain efficient estimates of the re- 


gression coefficients and unbiased estimates of their 
standard errors, one must assume that the distur- 
bances are uncorrelated with one another and that all 
have the same variancé. Then in “small” samples, 
one must assume for significance tests that the dis- 
turbances are normally distributed. Asymptotically, 
the normality assumption is unnecessary. Discussion 
of the assumptions for least squares procedures can 
' be found in virtually any econometrics text. 
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FIGURE |! 





pected values are represented by circles. Thus, 
for all observations with X equal to X1, the 
expected value of Y has shifted from Y4 to Y8. 
Likewise, for all observations with X equal tq 
X2, the:expected value of Y has shifted from 
Y7 to Y9.5. As X increases, the size of the 
shift is reduced until by X4, the new and old 
expected values are virtually identical. ` 

The new expected values for Y means that’ 
the original regression line no longer fits the 
data. The relationship between X and Y is no 
longer linear; the slope becomes steeper as X 
increases (up to X4). Consequently, any at- 
tempt to fit a straight line will produce a spe- 
cification error. Basically, one is using the 
wrong functional form. In Figure 1 the second 


. regression line labeled “after” shows the result - 
' that might materialize. Compared to the true 


relationship, the estimated relationship has 
been attenuated. 

What are the implications? First, sternal 
validity has been undermined. The regression 
line estimated from the scatter plot in Figure Í 
will systematically underestimate the slope of 
the population regression, line. If X is the 
number of prior wife battery incidents, the es- 
timated causal effect of such priors on the seri- 
ousness of the immediate incident will be sub- 
stantially smaller than the causal effect in the 
-population. Excluding less serious incidents 
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attenuates the causal effect in this instance. 
Clearly, one should not try to-generalize from 
the sample in Figure. | to all incidents’ of wife 
battery. Such problems are well understood by 
most sociologists. 

Second, and not commonly recognized, 


internal validity is also jeopardized even if one 


is prepared:to make causal inferences to a 
population of less serious battery incidents. In 
Figure 1, for low values of X, the regression 
line falls on or above the expected values, 
while for high, values of X, the regression line 
falls on or below the expected values. For low 
values of X, therefore, negative disturbances 
will predominate, while for high values of X, 
positive disturbances will predominate. This 
_ implies that X will be positively correlated with 
‘the disturbance term. As a result, least squares 
estimates of the slope and intercept will be 
biased (and imconsistent as well), even if one is 
only interested in the causal relationship be- 
tween the seriousness of the incident and the 
number of priors for the subset of more serious 
incidents. Put another way, effects of the 
exogenous variable and the disturbance term 
are confounded, and causal effects are attrib- 
luted to X that are really a product of random 
perturbations. 

The confounding of X and the disturbance 
term follows in this example even if one’s sole 
concern is with more serious wife battery inci- 
dents. One cannot dismiss the problem ‘by 
claiming interest only in the nonrandom subset 
of cases represented by the sample at hand. By 
excluding some observations in a systematic 


manner, one has inadvertantly introduced the ` 


need for an additional regressor that-the usual 
least squares procedures. ignore (Heckman, 
1976, 1979); in effect, one has produced the 
traditional specification error that results when 
an omitted regressor is correlated with an in- 
cluded regressor (e.g., Kmenta, 1971:392—95). 

Figures 3 through 5 present in schematic 
fashion other examples of outcomes obtained 
when segments of some population cannot be 
observed. Figure 2 is a new representation of 
Figure 1 and serves as a benchmark. 

Suppose in Figure 3 that Y is income and X 
is education and that the sample only includes 
individuals with income below thé poverty 
line. The estimated regression line is again 
biased downward with both external validity 
and ‘internal validity weakened. One cannot 
generalize the estimated causal relationship to 
all adults nor is the relationship between edu- 
cation and income properly represented, even 
for individuals with incomes below the poverty 
line. 

‘Both Figure 2 and 3 aegis exclusion through 
a threshold for the endogenous variable under 
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scrutiny. Goldberger (1981), borrowing from 
Lord and Novick (1968), has called this manner 
of selection “explicit.” Alternatively, one 
might use the term ‘“‘direct’’ for reasons that 
will be apparent shortly.° 

Figure 4 shows a more complicated selection 
process. The lower right-hand section of the 
scatter plot has been eliminated, but not in a 
way that reflects a single threshold on Y. How 
might this happen? Suppose that-Y is the 


. amount of money spent on medical care, and X 


is the amount a person smokes. Also suppose 
that people who smoke more are more likely to 
have fatal illnesses, other things being equal. 
Clearly, one cannot observe the amount: of 
money spent on medical care for individuals — 
who are no longer alive. 

It is important to stress that no threshold is’ 
defined in terms of medical costs or even the 
amount of smoking. Rather, the threshold in- 
volves a new variable, physiological viability, 
that, for purposes of illustration, has been as- 
sumed not to play a role in the relationship of 
interest (i.e., the effect of smoking on medical 
costs). When physiological viability falls below 
the threshold of death, the case is excluded. ` 
Goldberger, again drawing from Lord and 
Novick, has called such. selection processes 

“incidental.” Alternatively, one might use the 
term ‘‘indirect.” 

As before, both external validity and teina 
validity are jeopardized. Once again, the ex- 
clusion of a nonrandom subset of observations 
introduces a nonlinear relationship between X 


‘and Y.. When, in this instance, a straight line is 


fitted, the estimated causal relationship is in- 
flated, and effects attributed to X include the 
impact of the disturbance term. — 

Consider a second example. Suppose that Y 
is length of time retail stores remain in busi- | 
ness, and X is amount of capital the stores had 
when they opened. Suppose also that in 1970 
one obtains a random sample of retail stores 
just opening for business and that data are col- 
lected until 1980. However, not all stores fail in 
the ten-year interval; for some fraction of the 
cases the time to failure cannot be observed. 


. Such incidental selection is called right-hand 


censoring in the failure time literature (e.g., 
Lawless, 1982; Tuma, 1982) and can lead to 
distorted. scatter plots as in Figure 4. Less 
common, left-hand censoring is also possible 


`~ 


+ Explicit selection can be generalized so that the 
threshold is not a constant (Goldberger, 1981), but 
the generalization has not had a substantial impact 


` on empirical work. There seems no need, therefore, 


to complicate the discussion with variable 
thresholds. 
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FIGURE 4 
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(i.e., the data collection begins after some units 
have failed). 

_ Figure 5 shows a pattern in which a 
threshold for exclusion is defined for the 


exogenous variable. Suppose that people of all - 


incomes are included, but people with greater 
than a high school education are not. If the 
relationship between education and income is 
really linear across the full range of educational 
levels, external validity and internal validity 
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FIGURE _3 
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are unscathed.* One can generalize to a popu- 
lation that includes individuals with more than 
a high school education.and-estimate the effect 
of education in an unbiased manner. 

There are, thus, three initial lessons to be ` 


* The danger is that by excluding observations one 
has a smaller sample and perhaps less variation in X. 
Both reduce one’s statistical power; standard errors 
will be increased: 


\ 
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learned. First, if potential observations from 
some population of interest are excluded from 
a sample on a nonrandom basis, one risks sam- 
ple selection bias. Nonrandom exclusion of 
certain observations can be caused by data 
collection procedures or by processes inherent 


in the phenomena under study. For example, © 


skip patterns are meant to. weed out nonran- 
‘dom subsets of respondents for whom some 
questions do not apply. Such procedures risk 
_ sample selection bias when the remaining (non- 

random) observations aré analyzed. In this 
situation, a researcher's data collection proce- 
dures recapitulate nonrandom selection in the 
social world. The general pomt is that the 


prospect for sample selection bias is pervasive © 


in sociological data. Circumstances under 
- which the prospect becomes a reality will be 
addressed below. l 

Second, it is difficult to anticipate whether 
the biased regression estimates overstate or 
` understate the true causal effects. The direc- 
tion and size of the bias depends in the 
- bivariate case on the number and location of 
observations that are excluded; the situation is 
enormously more complicated in multivariate 
models. When sample selection bias ts present, 
one is essentially flying blind. One is faced with 
the same kinds of problems one finds in multi- 
ple regression analyses with conventional spe- 
cification or measurement errors. Only in spe- 
cial cases% can the direction of the distortions 
be Known. 

Third, the problems caused by nonrandom 
exclusion of certain observations are man- 
ifested in the expected values of the endoge- 
nous variable. When the usual linear form is fit 
to the data, the expected values of the distur- 
bances for each value of X are no longer zero. 
The bad news is that the disturbances are then 
correlated with the exogenous variable. The 
good news is that in the nonlinear form lies a 
potential solution. 


A MORE FORMAL STATEMENT OF 
THE PROBLEM 


The social science literature contains several 
formal introductions-to sample selection bias 
(e.g., Heckman, 1976; Goldberger, 1981) and 
several textbook-level discussions (e.g., Judge 


- $ Goldberger (1981) discusses the situations in 
_which the direction and size of the bias can be de- 
termined. If one can assume the data come from a 
multivariate normal distribution, then in the case of 
explicit selection, all regression coefficients are at- 
tenuated. For incidental selection, even under the 
assumption of. multivariate normality, the. direction 
and size of the bias cannot be determined. 
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et al., 1980: ch. 14; Berk and Ray, 1982). Prob- 
ably the best known and most accessible for- 
mulation is by Heckman (1979). I have drawn’ 
heavily on his exposition.® 

Consider a random sample of I observations 
with two equations of interest: ` 


Yu = XB, + Uy 
Yo; = XuBo + Un G=it,.. 


(la) 
+ J, (ib) 


where each X is a vector of exogenous vari- 
ables which may, or may not, be the samé, and 
the betas are vectors of conformable regression 
coefficients. In both equations, the expected. 
values of the disturbances are taken to be zero, 
which implies that both equations are properly 
specified. More generally, each equation by 
itself is assumed to meet the usual assumptions 
for ordinary least squares. Across equations, 
however, the disturbances are correlated and 
are ‘assumed to behave as if drawn from a 
bivariate normal distribution. Thus, equations 
la and 1b represent a pair of seemingly unre- 
lated equations (e.g.; Pindyck and Rubinfeld, 
1981:323-24), One has nothing more than a 
pair of regression equatioris with correlated 
disturbances. ; 

Suppose that on sociological grounds one 
cares about the first equation; equation la can 
be thought of as the “substantive equation.” 
However, one can only observe the endoge- 
nous variable in that equation if the endoge- 
nous variable in the second equation exceeds 
(or does not exceed) some threshold. The sec- 
ond equation can be called the “selection 
equation.” 

To make this more concrete, suppose that 
the first equation is a causal model of the length 
of prison sentences given to convicted felons. 
Yet, convictions can only result if the strength 
of the evidence implies guilt beyond a reason- 
able doubt; one can think of the second equa- 
tion as a causal model for the strength of evi- . 
dence. Individuals for whom reasonable doubt 
exists are excluded from sentencing. Since the - 
same parties are involved in both the determi- 
nation of guilt and the determination of sen- 
tence length, the disturbances in the two 
equations are plausibly correlated. That is; ran- 
dom perturbations (e.g., how aggressive the 
prosecutor is) will simultaneously affect both 
endogenous variables. 


x 
` 


6 The problem has a long history. Pearson and Lee 
(1908) wrestled with truncated distributions, the 
econometrics community was first ihtroduced to the 
problem of explicit selection by James Tobin (1958), 
and biometricians have worried about left-hand and . 
right-hand censoring at least as, long (e.g., Lawless, . 
1982:34—44), 
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Equations 2a and 2b show the results of the 
selection process. 


EY a | Xu, Ya = 0) = Xy8, + 





M Qb) 





(T2) 


For equation 2a the conditional expectation 
of the endogenous variable is equal to the ex- 


` pected value of the original substantive equa- 


tion (1a) plus a new term. For equation 2b the 
conditional expectation of the endogenous 
variable is equal to the expected value of the 
original selection equation (1b) plus a some- 
what different new term. Focusing first on the 


substantive equation 2a (e.g., the equation for 


sentence length), the new term cam be divided 
into two parts. The first part is the ratio of the 
covariance between the disturbances in 
equations la and Ib to the standard deviation 
of the disturbances in equation 2a. The ratio, 
therefore; serves-as a regression coefficient; if 
the covariance between the two disturbances Is 
zero, the extra term disappears. If the distur- 
bances are uncorrelated, the usual least. 
squares procedures will suffice. 

The meaning of the second component can’ 
be understood through the following equations: 


= 3 
| M IFG) (3) 
Xi: 
= {4 
: : (Oz) 


The z in équation 4 is the negative of the 
predicted value from a probit equation in which 
one models the likelihood that in the selection 
equation (1b) the threshold will be equaled or 
exceeded. In our example, the probit equation 
models the likelihood’ that a conviction will 
occur. However, since the predicted value is 
multiplied by —1, one is ultimately capturing 
the likelihood that a conviction will not occur; 
the issue is really which cases will be excluded. 

More specifically, the predicted value from a 
probit equation is a normally distributed, ran- 
dom variable with a mean of zero and a stan- 
dard deviation of 1.0. The negative of this ran- 
dom variable is then used in equation 3, where 
the numerator is the variable’s density, and the 


l m | 


denominator is 1.0 minus the variable’ s~ 


(cumulative) distribution. The ratio is called 
the hazard rate, which represents for each ob- 
servation the instantaneous probability ‘of 
‘being excluded from the sample conditional 
upon being in the pool at risk (Tuma, 
1982:8--10). The larger the hazard rate, the 
greater the likelihood that. the observation will 
be discarded. 
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Equally important, the hazard rate captures 


- the expected values of the disturbances in the 


substantive equation after the nonrandom 
selection has occurred. It was precisely these 
expected values that are the source of the 
biased estimates. By including the hazard rate 
as an additional variable, one is necessarily 
controlling for -these nonzero expectations. 
Alternatively stated, the deviations of the ex- 
pected values from the regression line result 
from ‘an omitted variable that has now been 
included. The key; then, to consistent param- 
eter estimates is to construct a hazard rate for 


-each observation. And it cannot be overem- 


phasized that it is the selection process that 
introduces the need for a new variable. 

Turning to equation 2b, the hazard rate is 
constructed from the same equation in which it 
is then usad; the distinction between the selec- 
tion and substantive equations disappears. 
Referring back to our earlier terminology, the 
two-equation model (equations 2a and 2b) rep- 
resents incidental or indirect selection. The 
one-equation model (equation 2h) represents 
explicit ar direct selection. The latter is also 
known as a Tobit Model (Tobin, 1958).? © 

To summarize, whenever one has a nonran- 
dom sample, the potential for sample selection 
bias exisis. Examples are easy to construct. 
Studies of classroom performance of college 
students rest on the nonrandom subset of stu- 
dents admitted and remiaining in school. 
Studies of marital satisfaction are based on the 
nonrandom subset of individuals married when 
the data are collected. Studies of worker pro- 
ductivity are limited to the employed. And, 
potential -problems are complicated by inade- 
quate response rates. 

Alternatively stated, ‘the difficulty i is that one 
risks confounding the substantive phenomenon 
of interest with the selection process. The im- 
pact of a mother’s level of education on a 
child’s college. grade point average may be 


7 When the selection process eliminates observa- 
tions solely for the endogenous variable, one com- 


‘monly speaks of censoring. When observations are 


missing in the exogenous variables as well, one 
commonly speaks of:truncation (Heckman, 
1976:478). Here, only censored samples are consid- 
ered. Truncation causes far more serious difficulties 
that are well beyond the scope of this paper. An 
introduction to the issues and a good bibliography 
can. be found in Berk and Ray (1982). It is also 
important not to confuse sample selection censoring 
or truncation with legitimately bounded endogenous 


‘ variables where no‘ observations are lost. For exam- 


ple, analyses of some kinds of survey questions must 
respond to ceiling and floor effects and, in a sense, 
these effects truncate the endogenous variable. 
However, floor and ceiling effects imply a nonlinear 
functional form (e.g., a logistic) and not a failure to 
observe certain values on the endogenous variable. 
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confounded with its impact on the -child’s 


likelihood of getting into college. The impact of , 


a husband’s income on the amount of leisure 
time a couple shares may be confounded with 
its impact on the likelihood that the couple will 
be married at all. The impact of seniority on 
output per hour may be confounded with its 
impact on the likelihood of being employed. 
Finally, the impact of a respondent’s race on 
any of these phenomena may be confounded 
with its impact on the likelihood of responding 
to a questionnaire. 

There is also the problem of infinite regress. 
Even if one has a random sample from a de- 
fined population, that population is almost 
certainly a nonrandom subset from a more 
general population. Suppose one has a random 
sample of all felony arrests in a given state ina 
given year. The random sample of felony ar- 
rests is a nonrandom sample of all reported 
felonies in that state in a given year. The re- 
ported felonies are a nonrandom sample of ac- 
tual felonies committed. The felony arrests ina 
given state are also not a random sample of 
felonies in all states. In principle, therefore, 
there exists an almost infinite regress for any 
data set in which at some point sample selec- 
tion bias becomes a potential problem. As for 
traditional specification errors and measure- 
ment errors, the question is not typically 
whether one has biased (or even consistent) 
estimates.® The question is whether the bias is 
small enough to be safely ignored. 

Given the almost universal potential for 
sample selection bias, the critical issue be- 
comes when that bias is likely to materialize. 
The key lies in the correlation between the 
disturbances for the substantive and selection 
processes. Under explicit selection, the sub- 
stantive and selection processes are captured 


in a single equation. The two disturbance terms’ 


are, therefore, identical and correlate per- 
fectly. Thus, any nonrandom (explicit) selec- 
tion produces biased- and inconsistent esti- 
mates of the regression coefficients, with the 
bias a function of the proportion of the sample 
excluded. If one is prepared to assume that the 
data (exogenous and endogenous variables) are 
drawn from a multivariate normal distribution, 
the bias is proportional to the probability of 
exclusion (Goldberger, 1981). And the proba- 
bility can be estimated from the proportion of 
cases for which no observations on the en- 
dogenous variable are available. Explicit 
selection seems to be relatively rare in 
sociological data. 

The situation for incidental selection is more 
complicated. One rarely knows much about the 


3 Randomized experiments come the closest to 
eliminating such problems. 
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likely sign and magnitude of the correlation 
between the disturbances. Perhaps the easiest 
case is found when one can point to an obvious 
variable omitted from both the substantive and 
selection equations that is also uncorrelated 
with the regressors included. The omitted vari- 
able will cause the disturbances to be corre- 
lated, but since the omitted variable is uncor- 
related with the included regressors, the 
equations (prior ‘to sample selection) are prop- 
erly specified (under the usual definition of 
specification error). ; 

For example, one might be interested in vic- 
timization from natural disasters such as tor- 
nadoes, floods, and earthquakes (Rossi et al., 
1982). Suppose that questionnaires are given to 
a random samplé -of adults and that response 

` rates are virtually 100 percent. In an analysis of 
_the amount of damage done in “‘the most re- 
cent” disaster, a large number of respondents 
would have nothing to report. Indeed, skip 
patterns in the questionnaire are designed to 
spare them from such items. ~ 
- Almost regardless of how one conceives the 
substantive and selection processes, the se- 
verity of the natural disaster to which respon- 
dents were exposed (from no experience to a 
devastating one) should affect the likelihood of 
reporting a firsthand experience and also the 
amount of.damage that resulted. However, if 
no external measure of disaster severity is 
available, no external measure of severity can 
be included in either equation. Should that 
omitted variable be correlated with regressors _ 
that are included, one has the traditional omit- 
ted variable specification error. If, however, 
one can argue that the severity of the natural ` 
disaster is probably uncorrelated with the in- 
cluded.regressors, one can alternatively assert 
that sample selection bias will be present when 
data from the subset of disaster victims are 
analyzed. Given the processes that determine 
the location and magnitude of tornadoes, for 
example, the arguments for sample selection 
bias (rather than traditional omitted variable 
bias) may well be plausible. For example, it is 
unlikely that the probability of damage from a 
tornado is related to education, income, or at- 
titudes toward risk. 

In most sociological research, the issues are 
muddier. One must first justify the model spe- 
cifications for the substantive and selection 
equations (no small feat) and then carefully 
address whether the disturbances are likely to 
be correlated. There are probably grounds for , 
concern when the substantive and selection 
processes unfold with the same actors, and/or 


_in the same ‘physical locations, and/or at about 


‘the same time. Under these conditions, ran- 
dom perturbations will have a significant op- 
portunity to affect jointly the selection and 
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substantive outcomes. The sentencing example 

‘Is surely a good illustration. Studies of the 
wages earned by women are among the best 
known examples in the economics literature. 
One can only observe wages for women who 
are employed, and employed women are a non- 
random subset of all women. Moreover, ran- 
dom perturbations are likely to affect simulta- 
neously both the probability of getting a job 
and wages’ ‘once the job begins (Heckman, 
‘ 1980). More generally, however, the social sci- 
ence community still has very limited experi- 
ence with the sample selection problem, and 
there are as yet no compelling guidelines. 


t 


APPLICATIONS 


Examples of corrections for explicit selėction 
are readily found elsewhere, often under the 
rubric of Tobit Models (Tobin, 1958; Greene, 
1981; Berk et al., 1983). In the pages ahead, 
analyses will be presented n which incidental 
selection is at issue. ` 

In the analyses to be discussed shortly, a 
following steps are followed: 


1. A probit model of the selection process is 
estimated with the dummy endogenous vari- 
able coded ‘‘0” when the observation. on the 
substantive endogenous variable is missing 
and “1”. when it was present. 

_2. The predicted values from the probit 
equation are saved. These predicted values 
represent a random, normal variable. 

3. From the predicted values, the hazard 
rate is constructed. The predicted values are 
first multiplied by -1.0, and the density and 
distribution values calculated. The results 
are plugged into equation 3: 

4. The hazard rate is then treated as a new 
variable and included in any substantive 
equations. 

5. The-bulk of the substantive analyses are 
done with ordinary least squares, although 
spot checking with other procedures (e.g., 
generalized least squares) is also’ under- 
taken. 


The data are from a study of citizen opinions 
of various parts of the criminal justice system. 


For each of four county criminal justice agen- . 


cies (a Police Department, The Office of the 


Court Administrator, The, Public Defender’s . 


Office, and a Victim/Witness Assistance Pro- 
gram in the District Attorney’s Office), self- 
administered questionnaires were mailed to 
random samples of individuals shortly after 
these individuals had an encounter with the 
agency in question. Here, we will rely exclu- 
sively on material from people who were called 
for jury duty. Overall, the problem was an ef- 
fort to determine if accurate and cost-effective 


me 
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ways could be developed to >rovide rapid citi- 
zen feedback on the performance of the trimi- 
nal justice system (Berk anc Shih, 1982). 

We anticipated low respense rates. There- 
fore, we collected from official records consid- 
erable information on all prospective respon- 
dents, expecting to model fadures to return the 
questionnaire. l 
_ Table 1 shows the three s2lection equations 
for nonresponse. The results on the far right 
derive fro:n a probit model which rests on what 
we have been assuming so far: the two distur- 
bances are bivariate normal. If one is prepared 
to assume that the disturbances are bivariate 
logistic, then the selection equation should be 
logistic (Ray et al., 1980). Finally, if one is 
prepared z0 assume that the disturbances in the 
selection equation follow a rectangular distri- 
bution ard that the disturtances in the sub- 
stantive equation are a linear function of the 
disturbanzes in the selection equation, the 
linear prabability model may be used to model 
selection (Olsen, 1980b). i 

The probit approach is by far the most 


_ popular, and we will continue to rely on it. 


However, there is some. concern in the lit- 
erature about what happers if-bivariate nor- 


` mality is violated, including what the appropri- 


ate options may be (Olser, 1980a,b; Greene 
1981; Arabmazar and Schmidt, 1982). The 
three sets of results are presented to stress that 
there are options to the assumption of bivariate 
normality, that these options are easy to im- 


‘plement, and to consider whether in this in- 


stance the results depend or the option chosen. 
Five conclusions follow.* First, the response 
rate is nearly 70 percent, which is certainly 
respectable by social science standards. Thus, 
there may be too few observations excluded to 
introduce serious selection bias. . 
_ Second, using the full sample of 498, none of 
the three equations is very successful at ex- 


-plaining nonresponse. All are able to account 


for 5 percent of the varianze. This may result 
from the omission of intportant exogenous 
variables or from near random patterns of non- 
response. If the former, proper corrections 
may not be feasible. If the latter, the hazard 
rate to te constructed will have little variance 
and will be unlikely to haye a statistically sig- 
nificant regression coeffic:ent in the substan- 


§ The coding conventions reported at the bottom 
of Table 1 follow from the derivation of the "hazard 
rate” for each of the three models. For all three, the 
goal is to construct a variable “hat captures the likeli- 
hood of exclusion from the sample (i.e., nonre- 
sponse}. For the linear and ogistic, this is accom- 


‘plished in the way nonresponse is initially coded. As 


we pointed out earlier, for the probit form this is 
accomplished later when the new variable is con- 
structed, 
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Table 1. Selection Equation for Non-Response (Response Rate = 69% of 498 Cases) 


: Linear® ; Logistic? Probit® 
Variable - Coeff. - t-Value Coeff.  t-Value Coeff.  t-Value 
Intercept ‘0.650 5.48 0.944 1.56 —0.546 1.44 
Female Respondent (dummy) —0.030 —0.72 —0. 156 —0.77 0.096 0.78 
Age (years) —0.005 —3.44 —0.025 —3.49 0.015 3.26 
Age “missing” (dummy) ` 0.102 1.38 0.507 1.47 —0.311 — 1.54, 
Respondent Employed (dummy) 0.020 0.44 0.113 0.50 —0.079 —0.59 
Respondent Served on i 
Jury (dummy) —0.107 —1.44 —0.545 — 1.46 . 0.275 1.2] 
Served x Criminal 
Trial (dummy): 0.023 0.39 0.116 0.37 —0.036 0.20 
Served x Length of 
Trial (dummy) 0.004 `- 0,54 0.022 0.60 —0.009 —0.43 
Served x Defendant l l 
Won (dummy) - 0.077 1.07 0.371 1.07 ` —0.21 —1.00 ` 
Length of Jury 
Selection (dummy) —0.088 —1.25 —0.494 —1.32 ` 0.315 1.35 . 
R? = .05 D= .05 R? = 05 
F = 2.59 x? = 23.87 F = 2.74 
P = <.01 P= <1 - P = <.05 
Descriptive Statistics for Instruments 
. N Mean Standard Deviation Minimum Maximum 
Linear 498 —0.70 0.10 -0.99 0.50 
Logistic 498 0:30. 0.10 0.07 0.53 
Probit 498 0.48 0.14 0.12 0.81 


a 0 = replied, 1 = did not reply. 
b 0 = replied, 1 = did not reply. ‘ 
c] = replied, 0 = did not reply. 


- 


tive equation. Near the bottom of the table are 
shown descriptive statistics for. the “hazard 
rate” variables (a kind of instrumental variable) 
constructed from the thrée equations.'° 
Third, keeping in mind the coding con- 
ventions listed at the bottom of the table (see 
footnote 9), the story across the three 
equations is virtually identical. Perhaps the 
easiest way to compare across the equations is 
to examine the three t-values for each param- 
eter estimate. Alternatively, there are ap- 
proximate transformations between the three 
sets of coefficients (Amemiya, 1981). For 
example, if each of the regression coefficients 
in the probit model is multiplied by .40, ap- 
proximations of the linear coefficierits follow. 
Fourth, only one variable has a statistically 
significant effect on the likelihood of nonre- 
sporise at conventional levels. Interpreting the 
linear coefficient, for each ten years of age the | 
probability of nonresponse decreases by 5 per- 
cent. There is also a hint that if the respondent 
was subjected to a more lengthy jury selection 
process or was-selected to serve as a juror, the 


10 The ‘thazard rate” from the linear probability 
model is equal to the predicted probability of non- 
response minus 1.0. The ‘hazard rate” from the logit 
model is simply the predicted probability of nonre- 
sponse. ` 


likelihood of nonresponse declines. Perhaps 
greater involvement at the courthouse leads to 
greater involvement in the questionnaire. Fi- 
nally, for about 10 percent-of the cases age was 
not available from the official records. For 
these individuals, the mean was inserted. To 
control for some distortions that might result, a 
dummy variable was included, coded “I” for 
those cases. However, since the official mea- 
sure of age was routinely obtained from very 
short questionnaires mailed to all prospective 
jurors by the Jury Commissioner, we sus-- 
pected that individuals who did not cooperate 
fully with the Jury Commissioner would be less 
cooperative with us. There is a bit of evidence 
that this is true. Still, the results in Table 1.4 are, 
not especially instructive.!! 

Fifth, all three “hazard rates’? were con- 
structed and correlations were calculated 
among them. For these data, the lowest corre- 
lation is .98. Clearly, it would not matter (and 
in fact does not matter) which version of the 
"hazard rate” is used. There is, however, no 
reason to believe that this is a general result 


11 It ig possible to find selection effects in one’s 
substantive equation, even if one.cannot find sys- 
tematic selection effects in the selection equation 
itself (Heckman, 1979: 155). However, only the inter- 
cept in the substantive equation is altered. 
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Table 2. Ordinary teat Squares Analysis of Overall Dissatisfaction 
“All in all, how would you rate your experience of being called for jury duty?” 


Very Satisfied =3 Somewhat Satisfied = 2 


Somewhat Dissatisfied = 1 


Very Dissatisfied = 0 





* Negative, but smaller than 0.00. 


and may be a consequence of the small amount 
of variance explained in each of the three 
selection equations; all three constructed 
“hazard rates” may be insufficiently variable 
to reveal properly their different forms. 

Table 2 shows the results for one of the 
questionnaire items. Among those who re- 
turned the questionnaire, nearly 80 percent 
were at least somewhat satisfied with the expe- 
rience, For most of the other questions, similar 
sentiment was expresses (Berk and Shih, 
1982). 

Turning to the multivariate equations, the 
left-hand side shows the usual least squares 
coefficients. The results on the right-hand side 
have been corrected through the addition of the 


-hazard rate instrument. Perhaps the most im- 
portant message is that the uncorrected and 


corrected results differ substantially. With the 
addition of the -hazard rate, 3 percent more 
variance is explained, and the regression coef- 
ficient for the hazard rate is statistically signifi- 
cant at well beyond conventional levels 
(t=—2.97). The sign of the regression coeffi- 
cient indicates that individuals who are less 
likely to return the questionnaire are more 
critical of the jury experience; complainers are 
less inclined to respond. 

More important, the uncorrected equations 
include false positives -and false negatives. 
Statistically significant coefficients would have 
been overlooked for the length of the jury 
selection, whether the respondent had previ- 
ously been called for jury duty, and the number 
of days’ notice given (assuming a two-tailed 


39.9% (135) 37.6% (127) 15.7% (53) 6.8% (23) 
-e | Uncorrected , Probit Correction 

Variable ` e Coeff. t-Value Coeff. t-Value 
Intercept . 1.47 5.31 2.26 5.91 
Hazard Rate . — — —1.26 | —2.97 
Female 0.28 2.91 0.26 2.67 
Employed . -< 003- > 0.32 © 015 1.44 
White i 0:16 1.18 0.12 0.92 
Served 0.37... 2.07 0.21 i 1.13 
Served x Criminal Trial 0.11 0.73 - 0.10 0.70 
Served x Length of Trial l —0.0i —0.68 0.00" 0.25 
Served x Defendant Won 0.07 0.40 0.21- -1.20 , 
Length of Jury Selection l —0.17 — 1.07 0.33 — 1.98 
_Ist-Time Called 0.16 1.57. 0.20 1.99 
# Days Notice 0.11 1.85 0.12 1.98 
Does Not Drive 0.05 0.31 0.07 0.48 

R? = 10 R? = ..13 

F = 3.41 " F = 3,94 

P- =< .001 P =< .00! 


test). After corrections are made,'? respon- 
dents are more positive if they are first timers, 
if they are. given more notice, and the time 
taken for jury selection is shorter. All three 
effects have important policy implications 
(Berk and Shih, 1982) that would have been 
lost had corrections for sample selection bias 
not been undertaken. Note also that the rela- 
tive importance of the jury selection variable 
has been substantially altered. 

In the uncorrected equation, there is one 
false positive; individuals who served on a jury 
are incorrectly deemed more positive. In other 
words, one would have falsely concluded that 
serving on a jury by itself led to more favorable 
assessments. 

Finally, only one causal effect holds in both 
the corrected and uncorrected equations. Fe- 
male respondents are in both instances more 
complimentary. This was a general result over 
a wide variety of items. 

There is, however, at least one important 
ambiguity. With the correction, there is a sub-. 
stantial change in the intercept, perhaps im- 
plying an increase in the mean of the endoge- 
nous variable. That is, the change in the inter- 
cept suggests that the original regression 


12 The corrected results are nothing more than or- 
dinary least squares with the hazard. rate included. 
Technically, generalized least squares is superior, 
but by using procedures outlined by Heckman 
(1976:483) little of interest changes. Still better would 
have been maximum likelihood procedures, but no 
software was available. 
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hyperplane was artifactually low .(i.e., too 
critical). Unfortunately, the hazard rate is very 
collinear with the intercept; with the correc- 
tion, the standard error of the intercépt in- 
creases by about 50 percent. When a confi-. 
dence interval is placed around the corrected 
“intercept, it is no longer clear that a dramatic’ 
shift has occurred.'> In short, we suspect that 
in this instance the selection bias primarily af- 
fects the regression coefficients. 

The substantive and policy-related implica- 
tions of these results are discussed elsewhere 
(Berk and Shih, 1982). Perhaps the major con- 
clusion is that for the jury data, sample selec- 
tion bias stemming from nonresponse is perva- 
sive even with a response rate of nearly 70 
percent. People who are perhaps alienated 
from society and its institutions are less likely 
to return the questionnaire and more critical of 
the jury experience. 7 

Here, the emphasis is on method, and the 
major conclusion is superficially straightfor- 
ward: the hazard rate correction clearly makes 


a substantial difference. One problem, how- _ 
ever, is that there is really no way of knowing 


whether the correction is responding to a real 
sample selection bias or a pseudo-bias pro- 
duced by preselection specification errors in 
the substantive and selection equations. It is 
easy to think of interesting variables that were 
unavailable for respondents who did not return 
the questionnaire (e.g., race) and interesting 
variables that were unavailable altogether 
(e.g., education). Yet, it is not obvious for the 


~ 


population of registered voters (from which _ 


jurors are chosen) that important omitted vari- 
ables are likely to exist that are correlated with 
the variables included. Another problem is 
sample selection bias we may have over- 
looked. In particular, the population of regis- 
tered voters is hardly a random subset of all 
county residents. This resurrects the earlier 
point about infinite regress. . ` 


~e 


CONCLUSIONS AND 
GENERALIZATIONS 


The potential for sample selection bias exists 
whenever one is working with a nonrandom 
subset of some population. While our applica- 
tion was necessarily limited to selection prob- 
lems within a survey framework, other data 
forms are hardly immune: administrative rec- 
ords (e.g:, from schools), observational mate- 
rial (e.g., check lists of activities from “‘ride- 
alongs” with police officers), business doc- 


t When a regressor is highly collinear with the 
intercept, only the standard error of the intercept is 


inflated (see Belsley et al., 1980, for a state-of-the-art | 


discussion of multicollinearity). 
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uments (e.g., membership on the Boar 
rectors), and the like. Much like spec 
error and measurement error, the pote 
bias is virtually universal. 

Both internal and external validity ai 
cated. There is no escape by limitir 
causal conclusions to the populatic 
which the nonrandom sample was dr 
even the sample itself). Most sociolog 
ognize the threat to external validity; tł 
to internal validity has generally bee 
looked. 

When considering whether potential 
selection bias is likely to be realized, tl 
step is to formulate a theoretical mode 
selection process. One needs a theory i 
tion. Without a theory, it is difficult 


even preliminary inferences about the n 


the problem and impossible to choose h 
to implement sample selection corr 
Unfortunately, while considerable efi 
been devoted to documenting samplin 
within traditional survey sample app 
(e.g., Dillman, 1978), we are a very k 
from a formal theory. Perhaps more im 
other ways in which sample selection 
introduced are only beginning to be ex: 

Given the potential for sample selecti 
the key lies in the correlation betwee! 
bances of the substantive and se 
equations.'* When the correlation is z 
potential for sample selection bias d 
materialize. When the correlation is s 
in the case of explicit selection, a sm 
portion of the observations are exclud 
nonrandom basis, the bias will be sn 
safely ignored. There is to date no 
knowing in either case how small is s 
part because the importance of bias der 
the accuracy one needs for the pi 
analysis at hand. Perhaps the best a 
always to begin with the assumption tl 
ple selection bias exists: and proceec 
possible with the corrections unless ; 
argument can be made that moots the p 
For example, random assignment to tr 
and control groups will insure internal ` 
as long as there is no postassignment ¢ 
because the treatment dummy variab. 
on the average, be orthogonal with the 
sample selection variable (e.g., the 
rate). i 

Corrections for sample selection bi 
must Overcome many practical difficult 
example, while the set of regressors 
substantive and. selection equations ma 
the Heckman framework be identical, 
sult (in these circumstances) will aly 


14 The correlation cannot be directly estin 
consistent manner (Heckman, 1976). 
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very high multicollinearity in the substantive 
equation between the hazard rate and the other 
regressors. Indeed, were it not for the non- 
linear probit form, the regression parameters in 


. the substantive equation would be underiden- 


tified. 

Finally, it must be emphasized again that this 
paper is no more than an introduction to the 
issues. There is a nch technical literature 
whose key articles should be read and a host of 


. extensions with broad applicability: sample — 


selection bias. under multiple selection pro- 
cesses (e.g., Klepper et al., 1981), sample 
selection bias in simultaneous equation models 
(e.g., Amemiya, 1974; Sickles and Schmidt, 
1978), sample selection bias in experimental 
designs (e.g., Barnow et al., 1980), sample 
selection bias in confirmatory factor analysis 
(Muthen and Jéreskog, 1981), and others. 
Many have immediate implications for 
sociological research. 
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ORDINAL MEASURES IN MULTIPLE INDICATOR MODELS: A 
SIMULATION STUDY OF CATEGORIZATION ERROR* 


DAVID RICHARD JOHNSON 


JAMES C. CREECH 


University of Nebraska 


Categorization error occurs when continuous variables are measured by indicators 
with only a few categories. When several continuous variables are collapsed into 
ordinal categories, the measurement errors introduced may be correlated. This 
condition violates the assumptions of classical measurement theory. Using 
simulated data and a multiple indicator approach, we examine the probiems that 
surround categorization error.: In general, our ‘results indicate that while 
categorization error does produce distortions in multiple indicator models, under 
most of the conditions that we explored, the bias was not sufficient to alter 
substantive interpretations and the estimates were efficient. Caution is warranted in 
the use of two-, three- or four-category ordinal indicators, particularly when the 


sample size is small, as the estimates tend to be biased and inefficient. 


There has been an increasing trend for re- 
searchers to treat ordinal data as if they were 
measured at the interval level, using statistical 
techniques which assume interval measures. A 
number of methodological studies have inves- 
tigated the consequences of this practice, with 
mixed results (see Bollen and Barb, 1981, and 
Henry, 1982 for good summaries of these re- 
sults). A frequent strategy of these studies is to 
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focus on the relationship between an underly- 
ing continuous variable and its rank-order 
counterpart (Labovitz, 1967, _1970; O’Brien, 
198la, 1982); the epistemic correlation be- 
tween the two indicates how well the 
categorized version serves as‘a stand-in for the 
unmeasured continuous variable. More re- . 
cently, attention has shifted to how ordinal 
data affect bivariate and multivariate analyses 
(Bollen and Barb, 1981; Kim, 1975, 1978) by 
comparing the relationship between 
categorized variables with the relationship 
between their continuous analogs. 

Since so much of sociological data is based 
on forced-choice, Likert-type responses, it is 
surprising that the possibility of correlated 
measurement error among variables that have 
been collapsed, particularly when they have 
been collapsed in the same manner, has’ not 
been explored. Measurement theory is built on 
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. the assumption that errors are random and in- 
dependent, that they are uncorrelated. -If that 


assumption cannot be made with categorical- 


data, then results based on classical measure- 
ment theory (e.g., estimates of reliability) mzy 
not be appropriate. This paper examines, with 
- categorical data, the possibility of correlated 
residuals and their effects by using a multiplie 
indicator approach 

Three types of error attenuate the epistemic 
correlation (O’Brien, 1981b). Transformation 
error results from distortions introduced when 
the distances between the measured categories 
. are not linear transformations of the underlying 

variable’s metric. Investigations by Labov-tz 
(1967, 1970) and O’Brien (1979, 1981a, 1982) of 
this form of error indicate that average epis- 
temic correlations are very high (over .95) in 
simulations in which the underlying distribu- 
tions are assumed to be normal or uniform. 
However, when the underlying variable is as- 
sumed to be highly skewed (underlying diszri- 
butions such as the Cauchy, standard log- 
normal, and chi-square with one degree of 
freedom) and an equal-interval scoring system‘ 
is used for the measured variable, these aver- 
age correlations are attenuated into the .7 to .8 
range. 

Grouping error occurs when a limited 
number of categories are used to represent a 
large number of underlying values. Since a 
range of values-is represented by one’ value, 
some of the true scores will be under- or over- 
estimated, even if the categories are coded to 
be direct linear transformations of the under- 
lying values (O’Brien, 1981b). The extent of 
these errors is a function of the number of 
categories, the proportion of cases in each 
category, and the distribution of the underlying 
metric variable. 

Finally, misclassification error may occur 
when scores from the underlying variable are 
put into the wrong category. This occurs when, 


for an underlying continuous variable X, a. 


} 


. ‘categorized indicator is created by grouping 
‘scores on another variable X’, where X’ = X +e. 
When e is a random variable, then the errors 
introduced by categorization wili behave as 
random measurement error. Some cases will 
be assigned randomly to higher or lower 
categories than would have been true if the 
‘grouping had been by X. In many situations, 
however, classification into a wrong category 
may not be random, .but reflect response sets, 
social desirability response tendencies, or 
other response biases. In’ such cases e would 
not be a random variable and would introduce 
invalidity into the categorized measure of X 
(Heise and Bohbrnstedt, 1970). 

For most categorized measures, all -three 


types of error are involved to some extent. In 


~ 


> Ut 
8 
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combir tion, errors of this type can seriously 
attenuate the correlation between an indicator 
and its underlying unmeasured variable 
(O’Brien, 1981b), resulting in substantial dis- 
tortions of hypothesis tests and parameter es- 
timates in otherwise robust regression tech- 
niques (Bohrnstedt and Carter, 1971). 
Measurement error is generally recognized 
as a serious problem in testing hypotheses and 
estimating theoretical models, and in recent 
years a variety of multiple indicator techniques 
has been developed to. incorporate assump- 
tions about random and nonrandom measure- 
ment error into the process of model estimation 


and hypothesis testing. Many of these unmea- 


sured variable techniques, such as LISREL, 
operate under the assumption that the empiri- 
cal indicators in the model are continuous 
interval-level measures and have a multinormal 
distribution (J6reskog and S6rbom; 1982). This 
poses a dilemma to the researcher. These tech- 
niques provide a set of powerful tools to cope 
with measurement error in the indicators, but if 
the indicators are largely crude categorizations 
(perhaps the very reason for the researcher to 
be attracted to the techniques), there is some 
reluctance to use them because the impact of 


_ categorization error is not known. 


It is at first tempting to treat errors of 
categorization as random measurement error in 
the indicators. This would make the applica- 
tion of multiple indicator techniques 
straightforward, and if a sufficient number of 
indicators for each unmeasured variable were 


_used or the models were in other ways over- 


identified, the analyst could even test the ade- 
quacy of the assumption that the errors are 
indeed random. If unbiased and efficient esti- 
mates of the parameters are possible when the 
assumption is made that the errors behave ran- 
domly, then the investigator should be able to 
use the techniques with confidence. Through 
simulation models, we explore the conditions 
under which such assumptions are generally 
safe, and point out when they are likely to lead 

to erroneous inferences. 


ww 


` THE CATEGORIZATION MODEL 


A basic model for evaluating categorization 
error in the context of the structural equation 
systems used in unmeasured variable models 
(cf. Kim and Rabjohn, 1980) is presented in 
Figure 1. The model includes three underlying 
variables (X, Z, and Y) which are assumed to 
be unmeasured. For each we have two indica- 
tors (A and B) which are measured only in their 
categorized form (AC and BC). In the process 
of measuring the underlying variables, random 
error (E) is introduced. In our model, the ordi- 
nal categorized indicators are. assigned con- 
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; Figure 1. Full Categorization Model Including the True Variables 


secutive cardinal numbers (1, 2, 3 . . .) mir- 
roring the most common practice of coding 
ordinal measures for inclusion in interval-level 
models. 

All three types of categorization error are 
included in the model. The E terms introduce 
random misclassification error in the relation- 
ship between the categorized measures (AC, 
BC) and the underlying variables (X, Y, Z). 
Grouping error occurs when the A and B vari- 
ables are represented by a limited number of 
categories in AC and BC. Finally, the assign- 
ment of equal-interval ordinal values to the 
categories produces transformation error as 
the assumption of equal intervals is arbitrary 
and not a direct linear transformation of the 
underlying metric. Qur simulation focuses 
most directly on the potential distortions intro- 
duced by grouping and misclassification errors 
since previous studies (O’Brien, 1982) gener- 
ally show that transformation errors produce 
only minor distortions in most situations. 

Kim and Rabjohn (1980) demonstrate that 
categorized (in their case binary) indicators are 
not linearly related to the underlying continu- 
ous variable from which they were created. 
Therefore, a linear model, such as we develop 
in Figure 1, does not accurately represent the 
relationship between the continuous and 
categorized versions of the variable, the Nu 


coefficients (v) in the model. The U error terms _ 
include this nonlinear component as deviations 
from the linear relationship. These nonlinear ` 
components in the error term may not be inde- 
pendent in many research situations; they will 
usually be correlated with other such errors in 
the model. While these errors have a nonlinear 
relationship with their respective continuous 
and categorical indicators, the relationships 
among these residuals should not be similarly ` 
nonlinear and thus their correlations not at- 
tenuated.' To avoid specification errors in the 
model, the possibility of correlations among 


! To show that the relationship among the residual 
terms is linear, we assume that in Figure | the error 
terms (E,,E,) leading to X, and Xp are zero. In this 
case, dy = Ag = 1 and ry 4x = 1. If both X, and Xp, are 
categorized i in the same manner, then it follows that 
Ixactse — 1 and Vy; = vy. The v terms will always 
be less than 1 as demonstrated by Kim amd Rab- 
john (1980) and will be nonlinear. Given the fol- 
lowing identity, Txycxpe = 1 = vive +. Tuu: yli- 

1—y§, we can represent p, and r, by v since v; = vy 
and show that 1 =y" + ryu (1 ~ 17), which reduces 


oraa = el proving that in the case of no 


errors in X, and ‘Xp, the residuals (U,, U,) will have a 
perfect linear relationship. Even when the Es are 
nonzero, they would only introduce randomly dis- 
tributed deviations from the regression line of. ane 
Us, and the linearity would be retained. 
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Figure 2. Trace Lines for Categorized Indicators when Cases are Normally Distributed among Categories 


iğ į 


and Lambda {à} equals .6 


the error terms must be represented. This often 
has the unfortunate consequence of producing 
an underidentified condition in unmeasured 
variable models such as the one PEERS and 
direct estimation is precluded. 


SIMULATION OF THE - 
CATEGORIZATION MODEL 

To assess the degree to which correlated errors 
` due to categorization may affect the estimation 
of the parameters in multiple indicator models, 
we generated a data set using random variables 
that simulates the type of mode! developed in 
Figure |. Simulating the effects of categoriza- 
tion has the advantage of allowing us to know 
the true relationships among the unmeasured 
variables, which can be directly compared with 
- the estimates for these relationships derived 
only from knowledge about the correlations 
among the categorized indicators (cf. 
Reynolds, 1971). If the categorized measures 


estimate the parameters accurately, then their - 


use, under conditions similar to those in these 
simulations, would be warranted. 


A 


Using the random variable generation fea- . 
ture in SPSS (Hull and Nie, 1981), we gener- 
ated random, normally distributed, uncorre- 
lated variables with means of zero and unit 
variance for a population of 5000 cases. These 
random z-scored variables were then used to 
create the unmeasured variables X, Z, and Y 
and their indicators Xa; Xs, Zas Zn, Ya and 
Y3.? Four conditions were created by crossing 


Sw at ny i ` 
2 The structural equations to compute the unmea- 


sured variables and their indicators are, in matrix 
form ° 


E-E eE bes 


VI-A 
Xp i 0 d Z Vizy Rs 
Za 0 As 0 Y : 1- Re 
Zeg 0 Àa 0 + | — R, 
Ya 0 0 às VIN Ry 


Yg 0 OA VIN 


where R; (i = 1,9) are randomly generated, normally 
distributed, z-scored variables. 
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Figure 3. Trace Lines for, Categorized Indicators when Cases are Normally Distributed among Categories 


and Lambda (A) equals .9 


Beta coefficients (8) of .6 and .4 with Lambda 
coefficients (A) of .6 and .9. These represented 
situations in which the relationships among the 
unmeasured variables are high or low and the 
errors Of measurement are high (A = .6) or low. 

We then created seven different models for 
each of these conditions. The A and B vari- 
ables were grouped into two, three, four, five, 
ten, 20, and 36 categories, each ordinally as- 
signed the Cardinal numbers one through the 
number of categories (e.g., 1—10). Finally, the 
number of cases assigned to each category was 
varied in two ways, one of which involved 
assigning the cases to approximate.a normal 


frequency distribution. The other involved as-. 


signing the cases uniformly, with a similar 
number of cases in each category. This gave us 
simulation models for 56 different conditions of 
error and categorization. 

Given the expectation that the relationship 
between the. underlying variable and the 
categorized indicator is not linear, our first task 
was to examine the degree of nonlinearity in 
the simulation models. Trace-lines (Kim and 


Rabjohn, 1980) plotting the atashi of the 
underlying variables (X, Z, and Y) and the 
categorized indicators (Xac, Xnc, Zac, .Znc; 


Yac, and Ygco) for the four conditions are pre- 


sented in Figures 2 through 5. Only the curves 
for the two-, three-, four-, and five-category 
indicators are plotted.2 The nonlinearity is’ 
most pronounced when two categories are ` 
used, when the à is high (.9), and when the | 
cases are uniformly distributed among the 
categories. Although these trace lines do show 
the expected nonlinearity, it is clear that the 
degree of nonlinearity drops very rapidly as the 


number of categories increases and as the rela- 


tive impact of other sources of error in the 


3 The trace lines plot the means of the categorized ' 
measures (Y axis) for z-scored values of the true 
variable (X axis). To allow means for each categori- 
zation (2, 3, 4, 5) to be plotted on the same scale, 
each was converted so the lowest category was a 
zero and the highest a one (e.g., the two-category 
measure was coded 0, I; and the four-category mea- . 
sure 0, .33, .37, 1.0). For a more detailed discussion 
of trace lines see ‘Kim and Rabjohn (1980). 
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Figure 4. Trace Lines for Categorized Indicators when Cases are Uniformly Distrituted among Categories 


and Lambda (A) equals .6 


indicators (misclassification. errors) increases. 
The departures from nonlinearity were essen- 
tially undetectable after five categories, except 
in the model with a high A and a uniform distri- 
bution, making the presentation of additional 
trace lines unnecessary. 

What effect does the presence of this non- 
linearity have on correlated errors in the 
model? Since the Beta (8), Lambda (A), and Nu 
(v) coefficients and the correlations among the 
categorized variables are known in the simula- 
tion model, we can readily estimate the corre- 
lations among the U residuals in’the model for 
the various conditions. 

The average correlation among the residuals 
using the two-, three-, four-, five-, and ten- 
category indicators are presented in Table 1. 
Panel I gives the correlations among the re- 
siduals of the indicators of the same variable 
(€.g., ruv). Panel H gives the averages of the 
X, Z and Z, Y residual correlations, while 
Panel III gives the averages for the farthest 
removed residuals (the indicators of X and Y). 
' When à is high (.9), the number of categories 


is eral and the distribution is uniform, the 
correlations among the. error terms are sub- 
stantial. Whether 6 is .4 or .6 seems to have 
little effect on the magnitude of the residuals. 
The value of A, however, has a large effect. 
When A equals .6, none of the residual correla- 
tions exceeds .025 and most are less than .01, 
but when A equals .9, it is only when the 
number of categories becomes relatively large 
and the cases are normaly distributed that the 
residual correlations approach negligible values. 
The analysis of the ccrrelations among the 
residuals shows only small distortions in the 
simulated. situations. Hcw seriously do these 
distortions affect estimates of the Bs? This, of 
course, is the crucial question. Table 2 pre- 
sents deviations of the estimates provided by 
LISREL using the categorized indicators from 
the true values of 8.4 Generally, the estimates 


* Since the true values of 8 are based on z-scored 
variables, we use the standardized estimates for the 
maximum-likelihood solution providedbythe LISREL 
program. a 
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Figure 5. Trace Lines for Categorized Indicators when Cases are Uniformly Distributed among Categories 
and Lambda (A) ia 29 


Table 1. Average Correlations among the Residuals of the Categorized indicators in the ‘Basic Model 
2 Categories? 3 Categories 4 Categories 5 Categories 10 Categories 


Uni- . Uni- Uni- Uni- Uni- 

Normal form Normal form Normal form _Normal form Normal form 
I. Indicators of 
same variables 
(¢.g., Txackae) 


B= 4A = 6 O11 O11 -004 017 —.005 -019 O08  .023 .004 014 
A= 9 400 400  .103 308 .040 338 051 «193 024  .149 
B= .6 A= .6 008 008 009 024 —.005 014 006  .025 003 = «.OL5 
Ae 9 385 385  .101` .314 014 °.216 = .049 195 .021  .146 
H. X,Z and Z,Y 
residuals 
B=.4r4= .6 .004 -004 012 .013 .006 -008 .007 . .014 .009 = .010 
A= 9 .007 -007 . .039 —.006 .028 006  .019 —.003 .020 —-.008 
B= .6 A= 6 .008 008  .009 014 .006 .012 018 009 8.011. .010 
A=. 045 045 .006 .041 -034 .035 039 = .031 022 .032 
ll. X, y residuals , l , Eoi 
B= 4=.6 —.013 -.013 614 , 019 008 007.021 016 018 016 
eo j à m. 9 . ~.034 —.034 .030  .001 .018 —.027 034  .003 022 .008 
B=6A=.6 - —.002 -—.002 018 .016 013 -009 022 .013 019 016 
A= 9. —.009 -—.009 017  .003 028 -.006 035 001 025 010 


a The cutting point is the same for both the normal and uniform distributions, thus yielding the same results 
when there are only two categories. 
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Table 2. Difference between Categorized and Uncategorized Beta Estimates from LISREL Models 


(Categorized — Uncategorized) 








Bax o Bar o Br? 
Model Categories Norm Unif. Norm. Unit. Norm Unif. 
= .6 ie 
B= .4 2 — .039 = ,039 .025 025 — 070 — 070 
3 014 - — .002 > O12 —.010 ~~ 016 — 002 
4: .007 —.020 015 — .006 —.031 —.017 
5 + 002 -.011 ~,012 — .002 — 008 —.005 
' 10 — 004- —.007 .003 — .004 -.005 — 006 
20 — 003 ~ 007 .002 —.003 — 002 — 005 
36 .004 — 007 .001 — .003 — 000 — .003 
B= 6 2 — 020 — 020 , .036 -036 — 046 — .046 
3 —~ 024 — .008 — 004 — .Q27 ~ 018 —.010° 
4 011 — .O12 028 O11 ~ 026 —,018 
5 .008 —,021 .031 —.022 —.019 002 
10 -003  -—.012 .017  —.003 ~.006  —.0⁄4 
20 —.001 .—.009 .005 —.003 — 006 —.006 
36 .001 —.010 .003 — .005 — 006 — 003 
A= 9 
p=.4 2 — .038 — 038 —.072. —.072 — 002 — 002 
3 —.012 —.039 — 001 —.045 — 002 .011 
4 ~,002°  —:024 -.006 —.032 —.003 —.002 
5 — O08 —.019 — 006 —.035 003 -007 
10 ~.004  —.014 —.002  —.024 ' —.001 .003 
20 ~,001 —.012 —~ .004 —.021 .000 001 
36 ~.001 . -.001. — 003 —.019 .002 001 
B= 6 2. — 053 — .053 — 092 — .092 .027 - .027 
‘ 3 — 021 — 048 ~— 024 — 052 .010 021 
4 O11 — .§25 .001 — .038 ~ O11 007 
5 — O07 — 021 O01 — 035 . 001 * 007 
10 —.002 —-.014 005  —.025 001 005 
20 001 . —.012 — 005 —.021 .001 .003 
36 — 001 . —.012 — 002 —.021 ~ Q91 . .004 


* True value of this coefficient for all models is zero. 


are quite close. The largest deviations are 
found in the situations in which the largest 
correlations among the residuals were noted. 
Although the 8s are frequently underestimated 
by the categorized indicators, the differences 
are not of sufficient magnitude to lead to mark- 
edly different substantive interpretations, even 
in the conditions with the most serious corre- 
lated errors. 

Our analysis thus far would suggest that a 
researcher is not likely to get seriously biased 
estimates in multiple indicator models by 
treating categorization error found in ordinal 
measures as random measurement error. 
However, the question of the statistical effi- 
ciency of this ‘procedure remains unanswered. 
` It may function well in large samples, but in 
smaller samples, the efficiency of the es- 
' timators may be reduced sufficiently by 
categorization to affect the conclusions drawn 


from significance tests and produce estimates - 


with unduly large standard errors. 

To examine this problem, we divided our 
sample into ten random subsamples of 500 
cases each. In each of the ten samples and for 
each of the conditions the model was estimated 


with LISREL using the categorized indicators. 
The estimates of 8 in eack sample were then 
subtracted from the value estimated for 8 using 
the uncategorized indicators (X4, Xs, Za, Zp, 
Y,, and Yp). This gives an estimate of the error 
in the coefficients that is a faction of categori- 
zation: The means and standard deviations of 
these estimates are presented in Table 3. 
While the average deviat-cns of the estimates 
from the true value are very small. (i.e., the use 


. of categorization is essencklly unbiased) the 


smaller the number of catezories and the lower 
the value of à,- the greater -he variability in the 
estimates (i.e., the use of categorization re- 
duces. efficiency). The. difference between the 
models using two and 36 categories is quite 
remarkable. The variability in the estimates is 
quite small when five or more categories are 
used, with the decrease being very slight after 
five categories. When using indicators with 
only two categories the technique is clearly 
inefficient in samples of this size (n = 500). 


` However, the samples ap>zar to be quite effi- 
-cient when five or more categories are used, 


regardless of whether the cases are toa or 
uniformly distributed. 


\ 
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. Table 3. Means and Standard Deviations of Differences between the Beta Coefficients in the Continuous and 
Categorized Analyses for Ten Subsamples (N = 500) 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Our simulation models have demonstrated that 


while categorization errors do produce distor- 
tions in multiple indicator models, under most 
of the conditions explored these‘ distortions. 
were not of sufficient magnitude to strongly 
bias the estimates of the important parameters. 
The observed distortions reflect, by and large, 
the nonlinear relationship of the categorical 
variables with their continuous counterparts 
producing correlated error terms. Our analysis 


suggests caution in the use of two-, three-, or - 


four-category ordinal indicators, especially in 
small samples, because of the apparent low 
efficiency of the estimates in these situations. 
However, with relatively large samples cau- 


` tious use of indicators with four or fewer 


categories would appear appropriate. 
Another option for the researcher with suffi- 


ciently overidentified equations would be to - 


include in their LISREL model correlations 
among the residuals of the indicators of the 
same underlying variables since these residuals 
were the ones found to be most correlated in 


our simulations. Inclusion of these terms in the 


model should lead to less bias in parameter 
estimates, even when conditions are severe. It 


is unlikely, though, that efficiency would be’ 


improved by such respecification. 

There are still many situations and issues 
that need exploration. For example, it is not 
certain that a normal distribution accurately 
reflects the true distribution of many underly- 
ing variables. It would be useful to know the 
behavior of parameter estimators and corre- 
lated residuals in models where the underlying 
distribution is not normal (e.g., uniform, log- 
normal). . 

Estimation of simulation models in which the 
indicators have a varying number of categories 
would also be of interest. In particular, situa- 
tions where the indicators of the same variable 
are coded by differing categorization schemes 


could prove to be important (cf., Whitt, 1983). — 


One possible solution to the problems of 


1 


Uniform Distribution 


Categories in t A= .6 A= 9 A= 6 A= 9 i 
Indicator Mean ` S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
2 —.033 145 040  .%41] ~.033 145 —.040 .041 
3 —.003  .078 —.010  .026 008 = .049 ~.035 030 
4 010  .062 044 .021 —.031 069 —.023 .037 
5 004.030 —.010  .020 —.009 :028 ~.017  .026 
10 —.003 .014 —.003  .009 ~.004 .024 —.013  .022 
20 —.003 Oll —.016  .047 —.002 .026 —.011  .%2i 
36 .001  .008 -005 —.003 025 —.010  .020 


categorization with dichotomous variables -is 
tetrachoric correlations (Thurstone, 1947; Kim 
and Rabjohn, 1980). In the most recent version 
of LISREL (V), Jéreskog and Sérbom (1982) 
have extended the logic of this solution by pro- 
viding subroutines‘ which can compute 
polychoric and polyserial correlations. These 
capabilities enable researchers to compute cor- 
relations ‘with dichotomous, ordered polyto- 
mous and continuous indicators in the same 
model, if the underlying variables can be as- 
sumed to be normally distributed. Little is 
known, though, about the adequacy of models 
using these alternative correlations and their 
use in multivariate models. Moreover, their 
use is restricted to situations in which we have 
access to the data matrix (use of previously 
published correlation matrices would be pre- 
cluded). These techniques may also be limited 
when comparing causal structures and unstan- 
dardized parameter estimates in independent 
populations where the distributions on some of 
the variables differ. And lastly, estimates 
based on polychoric and polyserial correlations - 
may not be as efficient as those based on 
product-moment correlations with categorical 
data. Clearly, then, there are many unan- 
swered questions in this area of inquiry that 
deserve attention. 
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CIVIL DISORDER AND THE WELFARE EXPLOSION: 
A TWO-STEP PROCESS* 


SANFORD F. SCHRAM 


J. PATRICK TURBETT 


State University College at Potsdam i 


Upon not finding a direct relationship between civil disorder and welfare growth in 
American cities in the late l 960s, some analysts have rejected the Piven and Cloward 
(1971) thesis that the expansion of welfare in the late 1960s operated largely as a form 
of social control so as to recreate political stability. We hypothesize that the welfare 
explosion in the late 1960s was in part the result of a two-step process in which civil 
disorder impelled the national government to enact liberalizations of welfare policy 
which in turn were most actively implemented by those states most wracked by : 
rioting. Analysis of the relative state growth rates in the number of families receiving 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children suggests the plausibility of our hypothesis 


and the Piven and Cloward thesis. 


Piven and Cloward’s ast D thesis on the role 
of welfare in western capitalist societies lies at 
the center of the debate over the welfare explo- 
sion of the late 1960s and early 1970s in the 
United States. According to Piven and Clow- 
ard, the historical role of public welfare has 
been one of cyclical expansion and contraction 
in response to the alternating needs of the state 
for political stability and acceptance of low- 
wage work by the poor. During times of politi- 
cal stability, public welfare primarily functions 
to enforce on the poor the work norm of self- 
sufficiency by restricting access to aid. During 
periods of unrest among the poor, public, wel- 
fare functions largely to promote political sta- 
bility by easing the poor’s access to aid. In the 
1960s the growing political unrest of poor 
blacks escalated into over 160 major riots be- 
tween 1965 and 1968 (Feagin and Hahn, 1973) 
and prompted the dramatic rise in welfare re- 
cipients in the late 1960s and early 1970s (Piven 
- and Cloward, 1971:222—47). 
Various researchers have provided empirical 
support for the relationship between civil dis- 
order and welfare growth in the late 1960s 
(Betz, 1974; Jennings, 1979; Isaac and Kelly, 
1981). Critics, however, have rejected this the- 
sis upon finding no relationship between riot- 
torn cities and increases in welfare (Durman, 
1973; Albritton, 1979). Our analysis seeks to 
resolve these conflicting findings. We provide 
evidence supportive of the hypothesis that the 
welfare explosion was in part the result of a 
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two-step process in which civil disorder in the 
late 1960s impelled the national government to 
enact liberalizations of welfare policy which in 
turn were most actively implemented by those 
states most wracked by rioting. 


`y 


A TWO-STEP PROCESS 


From one perspective, the relationship be- 
tween civil disorder and welfare growth was 
indirect rather than direct, Frequent and in- 
tense rioting in certain cities contributed to 
national changes in welfare. policy which led to 
welfare growth in all cities (Piven and Cloward, 
1979:1012; Isaac and Kelly, 1981:1259). We 
augment this perspective with the possibility 
that the states most wracked by rioting most 
actively implemented these changes. There- 
fore, we suggest that the relationship between 
civil disorder and welfare growth was both di- 
rect and indirect: 

For several reasons, we focus our analysis 
on the growth in the number of families re- 
ceiving Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren (AFDC). During the 1960s, this program 
had the broadest coverage and was the most 
expensive of all programs for the poor. It was 
also the welfare program most strongly associ- 
ated with the poor, black underclass which was 
implicated in the disorder of the 1960s (Albrit- 
ton, 1983). For both the national and state gov- 
ernments, the structure of AFDC made it 
convenient as a means of quelling disorder. 
Since its inception AFDC has been a national- 
state program for which the national govern- ` 
ment sets basic guidelines and provides at least 
half of the funding. It represented an income 


- 
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transfer program which was both relevant to 
the population associated with the rioting and 
at the disposal of the national government. 
This was not the case with the other income 
transfer program of relevance to poor blacks, 
General Assistance (GA), which is exclusively 
financed and administered by states. Also, 
states had the incentive of having the national 
government pay for at least half of the welfare 
_ growth when it occurred under AFDC. In fact, 
in the early 1960s, northern states quickly: 


sought to save money by shifting GA. families - 


to AFDC under the AFDC-UP (Unem- 


ployed Parent) option, which was established . 


by the national government in 1961 (Piven and 
Cloward, 1971:184-89). This type of shifting of 
welfare recipients probably continued as states 


sought to have the national government shoul- . 


der as much of the burden of welfare growth as 
possible. 

_ The structure of AFDC enabled states rather 
than cities to play a pivotal role in the two-step 
response by government to the disorder. The 
national government’s ability to liberalize the 
poor’s access.to welfare was contingent upon 
how state governments implemented national 
changes. Historically, states have. had sub- 
stantial latitude in implementing AFDC (AI- 
britton, 1983). While states did vary their re- 
sponses, the national changes i in AFDC in the 
late 1960s were broad revisions in policy which 
required each ‘state to implement them evenly 
throughout its jurisdiction (Patterson, 1981: 

27-36). Such changes limited the extent 
to which localities could vary their responses. 

Of-course in the 35 states where local gov- 
ernments did not at this time participate in the 
administration: of AFDC, local discretion was 
probably even more limited. 

The specific national changes in AFDC in 
the late 1960s lend support to this argument. 
Much of the national government’s actions 
came by 1969—the year following the period of 
frequent and intense rioting by poor blacks in 
many American cities (1965-1968). In the year 
that followed, the. national AFDC rolls in-' 
creased an unprecedented 36 percent as com- 
pared to 17 percent for the entire decade of the 
1950s (Rodgers, 1979:93). By 1969, the Social 
Security Amendments of 1967, along with new 
regulations for 1969, went into effect so as to 
liberalize the working poor’s access to welfare 
(Steiner, 1971). By 1969, the legal rights ser- 
vices of fhe national government’s Economic 
Opportunity Act were having an impact. This 
push for legal services for the poor culminated 
in the landmark welfare case Shapiro v. 
Thompson (1969). In this case, the - United 
States Supreme Court abolished the residency 
requirements many states had for determining 
eligibility for welfare and made large pools of 
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previously ineligible, newly arrived poor au- 
tomatically eligible for welfare. By early 1970, — 
the Court ruled in Goldberg v. Kelly (1970) that 

poor people could not be denied or terminated 
from welfare without ‘due process” and wel- 
fare agencies were prodded into being more 


` careful than in the past as to whom they kept 


off the rolls. In 1969, a series of additional 
revisions to the AFDC program expanded its 
coverage td various groups of poor persons, 
including colder children. 

Although several of these national policy 
changes began before 1969, most, if not all of 
them, wer2 not pushed by the national gov- , 
ernment until the rioting had already peaked. 
All of these changes represented broad re- 
visions in policy which required each state to 
implement them evenly throughout its juris- 
diction. Therefore, it is reasonable to suggest 
that the national government liberalized 
AFDC in response to the riots and once.it did . 
SO, riot-torn states actively implemented these 


- general pclicy changes throughout their juris- 


dictions. - 

Although there may have been a relationship 
between civil disorder and other social welfare 
programs, in most instances this was not the 
case, arid in other instances the relationship is 
difficult tc. document. Many of these programs, 
such as Unemployment Compensation, were 


. not of direct relevance to the poor black under- 


class. Other programs, such as Medicaid, 
which were relevant to this population, were 
new, thereby creating the possibility of mistak- 
enly attributing growth rates common to new 
programs to the disorder of the 1960s. Finally, 
other relevant programs, such as Food Stamps, 
were to be fundamentally transformed and ex- 
panded in coverage during the late’ 1960s and 
early 1970s, thereby making study of the re- 


= lationship between their growth and civil dis- 


order impossible. (Rodgers, 1979:82—117). In 
sum, government’s response to the civil dis- 
order of the 1960s may have been in part, but 
not exclusively, a two-step process of the na- 
tional government liberalizing AFDC and the 


. States most wracked by rioting most actively 


implementing those changes. 


THE NEED THESIS 


The welfare explosion cannot be explained by 
the major alternative thesis that welfare ex- 
panded to meet increasing needs.' Poor blacks 
who migrated out of the south to the north 


‘ L Grgnbjerg (1977) argues that the welfare explo- 
“sion was largely attributable to an increasingly liberal 


commitment by our society to according welfare to 
all who needed it. For a critique of this perspective, 
see Schram and Turbett (1983). 
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increasingly found unemployment and a need 
for welfare. (Beardwood, 1968; Patterson, 
1981). This process, however, began after 
World War II, and sharp increases in the wel- 
fare rolls were not registered until the latter 
half of the 1960s (Piven and Cloward, 1971). 
Nor can the dramatic growth in the rolls be 
explained by increases in poor black, female- 
headed families accompanying the black mi- 
gration to northern cities (Moynihan, 1965). 
Between 1960 and 1972, the proportion of 
nonwhite families headed by single females 
rose from slightly one-fifth to one-third (Levi- 
tan et al., 1975:114). Yet, if all the new 
female-headed families in the period between 
1959 and 1966 had received welfare, this would 
only account for about ten percent of the in- 
crease in the AFDC program during the same 
period (Lurie, 1968). 

In any case, the idea that increases in poor 
black female-headed families translate directly 
into increases in the AFDC rolls is fundamen- 
tally misleading, for it assumes that eligible 


poor families automatically apply and get ac-. 


cepted for AFDC. This hardly was and still is 
not the case, although application rates of poor 
people for AFDC increased in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s (Doolittle et al., 1977). In the 
early and mid-1960s, only about one-half of all 
eligible poor families were receiving AFDC 
(Piven and Cloward, 1971:186). Welfare agen- 
cies now as then avoid publicizing the 
availability of AFDC -and invoke a series of 
practices from fraud investigations to long 
waiting periods in order to keep the rolls down. 
An expanded pool of poor families eligible for 
AFDC created only the potential for increases 
in the AFDC rolls. Yet, it was not large enough 
to create the welfare explosion and was insuffi- 
cient by itself in doing so. 


DATA ANALYSIS 


Our data analysis employs a series of measures 
in order to test for the two-step thesis while 
taking into account other factors, such as need, 
which may have promoted AFDC growth in 


the states. We used data on the frequency and ` 


intensity of rioting in the states between 1965 
and 1968—the period of most intense rioting in 
American cities in the 1960s (United States 
‘Senate, 1968). From these data we constructed 
a standardized not severity score for each state 


à We recognize that there was sporadic rioting by 


the poor. preceding and following the 1965-1968 pe- . 


riod. Yet, 1965-1968 was undoubtedly the period of 
most intense rioting by the poor and therefore, our 
data should be representative of the extent to which 
states were wracked by rioting in the 1960s. 
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for which Cronbach’s Alpha was .90.3 With 
this index we can more effectively assess the 
extent to which states were wracked by rioting 
than if we were to rely simply on the number of 
riots states suffered. Our measures of need in- 
clude the percent of families poor and female- 
headed, the percent unemployed, the percent 
residing in central cities, and the net black in- 
migration between 1960 and 1970. We also in- 
clude measures of the state’s capacity to fi- 
nance welfare growth: median income and per 
capita revenue.‘ Interparty competition as 
measured from 1956 to 1970 (Ranney, 1971) is 
included to account for the tendency of politi- 
cal parties in competitive states to pursue lib- 
eral welfare policies in a quest for votes (Daw- 
son and Robinson, 1963).5° Welfare growth 
from 1960-1964 is included to account for the 
possibility of postriot welfare growth being a 
continuation of welfare growth during the pe- 
riod preceding the intense rioting. And lastly, 
we include the average annual community ac- 


tion expenditures per poor person in the state -_ 


for 1965-1969 to assess the extent to which the 
efforts of community action programs may ac- 


3 Our index of the severity of rioting is the sum- 
mation of the standardized z-scores for the number 
of civilians killed and injured, the number of law 
officers killed and injured, the number of arrests, and 
the number of arsons during the riots between 1965 
and 1968 for each state. Isaac and Kelly (1981) in- 
clude duration in their index of riot severity; how- 
ever, the „length of time of any riot is not a good 
indicator of riot severity in that many riots had long 
periods of inactivity between violent incidents (see 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 
1968:589-—-63 1). 

4 All data except that on rioting come from the 


‘Statistical Abstract (1960-1973). Except for net 


black in-migration, all need and capacity indicators 
are‘averaged. Unemployment is averaged for 1960, 
1965, and 1970, and the others are averaged for 1960 
and 1970. 

s Our measure of interparty competition is based 
on Austin Ranney’s (1971) scale for party competi- 


tion in American States. Ranney's scale is based on ~ 


data for 1956 to 1970 for all states and includes mea- 
sures for each state of: (1) the state senate seats held 
by the Democrats; (2) the average percentage of 
popular votes won by Democratic gubernatorial-can- 

didates; and (3) the percentage of all terms for gov- 
ernor, senate, and house in which the Democrats had 
control. To calculate the scale, Ranney added these 3 
measures together and divided by 3. This yields a 
score for each state ranging from .0000 to 1.0000 
(representing total Democratic success), with .5000 
representing balanced two-party competition. To 
convert Ranney’s scale to one in which balanced 
competition was on one end of the scale, we sub- 


~ tracted the Ranney score for each state from .5000 


and took the absolute value. 
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Table i. Factors solace AFDC Roll Growth 1969-1972 for the 50 American States*® 
Increases in AFDC Families per 1000 Poor Families 





1969-1970 1969-1972 
b Beta b Beta 
Severity of Rioting + l .09. 54" 14 .38* 
Median Income .0002 38* .0006 A8* 
CAP Expenditures ° — 0004 — 04 .002 .06 
Black Migration 13,3 —.13 -9.5 —.17 
Interparty Competition .0002 .33* .0001 .08 
% Central City 18 04 2.36 28 
AFDC Growth, ee ; —.24 —.il —'22 —.05 
% Unemployed ' 14.1 19 96 Ol 
Per Capita Revenue ` 001 10 — .004 —.17 
% Poor Female-headed Families 7.12 16 -11.69 —.13 
| | R?=.73 R? = .52 
# of Riots 044 30* 10 33* 
Median Income -0002 - 44* .0006 .49* 
CAP Expenditures — .0008 — .06 ‘0013 05 
Black Migration — 1.83 — 07 —7.25 —,13 
Interparty Competition .0002 29 00004 — 04 
% Central City —.22 —.05 1.58 18 
AFDC Growth, 1960-1964 ‘“— 054 —.03 —.17 —.04 
% Unemployed 20.51 .28* 13.3 .09 
Per Capita Revenue .902 “AT — 0026 —.11 
% Poor Female-headed Families 9.97 22 —11:2 —.12 
R? = .59 R? = .49 
*-All figures represent the result of simple multiple regression. 


* F is nigrifrcani at .01 level. F 


count for variations in state increases in the 
welfare rolls.‘ 

‘We examine two time periods for assessing 
variation in our dependent variable—AFDC 
roll growth following the 1965-1968 period of 
intense rioting. We measure change in the 
AFDC rolls for both. the first year (1969-1970) 
and the first three: years: (1969-1972) immedi- 
ately following the riot period. As we have 
mentioned, 1969-1970 is the year of unprece- 
dented AFDC growth; it is also the first full 
year after the most intense rioting by the poor 
in the 1960s and the first year-after the national 
government took a series of dramatic steps to 
liberalize the .poor’s access to welfare. For 
these reasons, it merits our attention. We ex- 
amine AFDC growth for 1969 to 1972 because 
it measures such growth from the time the na- 
tional government liberalized access to AFDC 
in the wake of intense rioting until the AFDC 
rollis began to level off. We measure growth as 


é We recognize that expenditures are a crude mea- 
sure of effort by community action programs to in- 
crease services to the poor; however, no other mea- 
sures are at our disposal and state community action 
expenditures per poor person do correlate well in our 
state data (r = .52) with increases from 1969 to 1972 
in the number of families receiving AFDC per 1000 
poor families. 


the increase in the number of families receiving 
AFDC per 1000 poor families.’ 

Table | presents the results of multiple re- 
gression equations which assess the relative 
effects of each of the above independent fac- 
tors on welfare growth, controlling for the 
other independent variables. The effects of se- 
verity and frequency of-rioting were assessed 
in separate equations because of their high in- 
tercorrelation (r = .80), thereby making it diffi- 
cult to distinguish their relative effects simul- 
taneously. The standardized regression coeffi- 
cients for the severity. of rioting indicate it to be 
the most important predictor of 1969-70 AFDC 
roll growth and the second only to median in- 
come for 1969-72 roll growth. The frequency 
of rioting is second only to median income as a 
predictor for AFDC increases for both 1969- 
1970 and 1969-1972. Also of particular 
significance is the fact that measures of need 
generally are not important factors in explain- 
ing the variation in state welfare growth for the 
periods under study. Differences in the level of 
civil disorder are more important than dif- 


t 


7 We do not use the simple percent increase in the 
number of families receiving AFDC because percent 
change measures such as this are heavily dependent 
on the base values. 
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ferences in need in explaining state variations 
_ in AFDC roll increases after 1969. i 
Severity appears to be much more strongly , 
associated than frequency of rioting with wel- 
faré growth for 1969-1970; however, they 
seem to be equally associated with AFDC 
growth for 1969-1972. The data suggest that 
intense rioting had acute effects promoting 


dramatic welfare growth in riot-torn states . 


once the national government liberalized ac- 
cess to AFDC in 1969. The frequency of riot- 
ing’s effects on welfare growth was greater for 


1969-1972 than in the year following the in- . 


tense riot period. Nonetheless, the frequency 
of rioting seems to have been less of a factor 
than riot severity in explaining welfare growth. 
Replacing frequency with severity of rioting in 
the equations increases the total variance ex- 
plained 14 percent for welfare growth 1969- 
1970 and 3 percent for 1969-1972.8 

The multiple regression results in Table 1, 
however, are insufficient by themselves to 
substantiate the two-step hypothesis. For in- 
stance, should our multiple regression 
equations produce similar results, indicating a 
relationship between rioting and welfare 
growth for a period preceding 1969, then we 
could not conclude that riot-torn states were 
more likely than other states to increase their 
welfare rolls only after the national govern- 
ment had liberalized AFDC in 1969. In other 
words, it may be that riot-torn states tended to 
have higher welfare increases than other states 
for reasons other than variations in state reac- 
tions to national welfare policy changes. 

Table 2 casts doubt on this possibility by 
indicating that variations, of state welfare 
growth during the period of intense rioting 
(1965-1968) were unrelated to the frequency 
and intensity of rioting but were related to a 
' number of other factors.? The results in Tabie 2 
lend some support to the idea that riot-torn 
states were likely to undergo welfare growth 
’ more so than other states only after the na- 


8 Isaac and Kelly (1981) found in their examination 
of national data that the frequency rather than the 
- severity of rioting in the nation in any one year was 
the better indicator of national welfare growth in the 
subsequent year. 

’ Comparing the unstindandized b’s for AFDC 
growth 1960-1964 in Tables 1 and 2 reveals that state 
` variations in welfare growth for 1965—1968 were tied 
to variations in growth for 1960-1964. but state vari- 
ations in welfare growth after the rioting were not. 
This shift suggests that something occurred to alter 
the 1960-1968 pattern of welfare growth. These data 
buttress our argument that the states most wracked 


by rioting tended to have the largest AFDC roll | 


growth only after the period of intense rioting and 
only after the national government liberalized the 


program in 1969, 
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Table 2. Factors Affecting AFDC Roll Growth, 
1965-1968 for the 50 American States* 


Increases in 
AFDC Families 
per 1000 Poor 
Families 
1965-1968 
b Beta 
Severity of Rioting 0073 .06 
Median Income —.00003 —-.09 
CAP Expenditures 0009 Ai 
Black Migration 3.95 ae 
Interparty Competition — 00006 17 
% Central City —,33 —.12 
AFDC Growth, 1960-1964 36 .26* 
% Unemployed — 7.91 160 
Per Capita Revenue - 006 .78* 
% Poor Female- 
headed Families 10.29 l 35 
, : R? = .69 
# of Riots ` - 01- .11 
Median Income .00004  —.10 
CAP Expenditures .0009 ll 
Black Migration 4.07 123 
Intérparty Competition —,.00007  —.18 
% Central City -39 ~ —.14 
AFDC Growth, 1960-1964 33 .24* 
% Unemployed 8.98 19 . 
Per. Capita Revenue .006 .79* 
% Poor Female- 
headed Families 9.83 ' 33 
R? = .69 


a All figures represent the result of simple multiple 
regression. 
* F is significant at the .01 level. 


A 


tional government liberalized welfare policy in .- 
1969, after the period of intense rioting (and 
not before). 

Additional support for this two-step process 
can be gleaned from Table 3, which shows that 
the frequency and severity of rioting in a state 
in any one year were most often not good pre- 
dictors of welfare growth the, following year. ` 


” Only the severity of rioting in 1965 was related 


to welfare growth the following year, and this. 
relationship may be the product of the fact that 
a small numberof states (5) suffered a few 
intense riots in 1965, and these states tended to . 
be states which were undergoing above aver- 
age welfare growth at that time. Although we 
have evidence indicating that rioting in 1965 
was directly related to welfare growth the fol- 
lowing year, the data in Table 3 generally lend 
support to the idea that rioting was not directly 
related to AFDC increases until after the na- 
tional government liberalized the program in 
1969. 

The relationships we found between the fre- 
quency and intensity of rioting and welfare 


. 
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Table 3.. Correlations and Standardized Regression Coefficients for Frequency and Severity of Rioting in 
One Year and Welfare Growth the Following Year for the 50 American States® 


Frequency of Rioting Severity of Rioting 
lncteuses in AFDC Families in the Base Year __ inthe Base Year _ 
per 1000 Poor Families Simple r Beta Simple r Beta 
1965-1966 05 - . 02 48 39" 
1966-1967 ` . AS —.14 21 —.11 
1967-1968 . . . 49 Of 23 —.10 
1968-1969 \ - Ol .09 07 —.05 


‘ ® All Betas are the result of simple multiple regressions in which the other variables in.the equations in 
addition to the severity or frequency of rioting are the same as the ones reported in Tables 1 and 2. 


* F is eee at the .O1 level. 


growth for states most often do not hold for 
cities of 200,000 or more in population. If we 
limit our analysis to cities. with populations in 
1965 of 500,000 or more, we do find a relation- 
ship between the severity of rioting in a city 
and welfare growth 1969-72 (r = .34). Beyond 
that, however, the links between rioting and 
welfare growth which we found for'states were 
not present in cities. These data lend some 
support to the idea that it was states, not cities, 
which had the fiscal capacity and authority to 
vary their responses to rioting; and once the 
national government acted to liberalize AFDC, 
riot-torn states implemented these changes 
‘more actively than others so as to ease the 
poor’s access to welfare. Once a riot-torn state 
so acted, the welfare rolls were apt to rise at an 
above-average rate in both riot and nonriot 
cities in that state, thereby diminishing the 
probability that riot-torn cities would tend‘ to 
have i a welfare roll increases than other 
cities. 


CONCLUSION .--: 


Although our findings are not unambiguous, 
the general pattern in our data is consistent 
with the idea that the relationship between civil 
disorder and welfare growth in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s was the product of a two-step 
process. Rioting by the poor exacerbated a 
volatile political climate compelling national 
liberalizations in welfare policy, which in turn 
were most actively implemented by the most 
riot-torn states. Our findings offer.support for 
the Piven and Cloward thesis that welfare 
largely operates as a form of social control and 
in the late 1960s it expanded as part of govern- 
ment efforts to recommit a rebellious poor 
population to the existing social order. These 
findings also complement a growing body of 
literature on the role and function of welfare in 
capitalistic, industrialized societies which 
argues that welfare performs a social-control 
function for the state (e.g., O’Connor, 1973; 
Wolfe, 1977; Gough, 1979). - 

In the past, when analysts such as Albritton 


(1979) failed to find a direct relationship be- 
tween civil disorder and welfare’ growth in 
cities, they took this as a refutation of Piven 
and Cloward’s thesis that welfare largély oper- 
ates as an agent of social control. The absence 
of a direct relationship between civil disorder 
by the poor and welfare growth in American 
cities in the late 1960s does not refute this 
thesis. In-the late 1960s and early 1970s, wel- 
fare may have performed.a social-control 
function by responding to civil disorder 
through a two-step process of national lib- 
erdlization of welfare policy. and active im- 
plementation of such changes by riot-torn 
States. 
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The relationship between industrial sector and career mobility is reexamined. It is 
argued that one must separate stayers and movers when studying career mobility. 
Data from the National Longitudinal Survey of Older Men and from the March 1981 
Current Population Survey are employed. Two industrial sector models are tested, 
and are compared with a blue-collar vs. white-collar dichotomy. Industrial sector is 
shown to have only a modest impact on career mobility: Industrial sector is no more 
important for blacks and-women than for white men. For all groups, collar color 
inhibits career mobility significantly more than does industrial sector. 


The “new structuralism” has helped to spark 
a vigorous debate over the nature’of inequality 
(Baron and Bielby, 1980). This perspective has 
emphasized the importance of structural fea- 
tures of the economy as constraints on the 
career contingencies and economic rewards of 
individuals. One strand‘of this research has 
focused on identifying sectors of the economy 


based on.an analysis of such factors as firm. 


size and industrial concentration (Oster, 1979; 
Kaufman et al., 1981). Another line of inquiry 
has examined the effects of sectoral location on 
income, and on the returns individuals obtain 
from schooling (Beck et al., 1978; Bibb and 
‘Form, 1977; Coverman, 1982; Osterman, 
1975). Less attention has been paid to.the link 
between economic sector and career mobility 
(Tolbert, 1982). : 

. The constraining effect of labor market loca- 
tion on career mobility has been a central 
theme of dual labor market theories (Edwards 
et al., 1975; Doeringer and Piore, 1971; Harri- 
son and Sum, 1979). The recent work on eco- 
nomic ‘sector raises the question of the re- 
lationship between dualism in the economy and 
dualism in labor markets. To what extent do 
these sets of structures coincide? Do divisions 
in the organization of the economy represent 
labor market barriers across which mobility is 
limited? Evidence making such a link would 
provide important empirical support for efforts 
to integrate these two strands of the new 
structuralist perspective. :. 

- This note will present further evidence -on 
career mobility between the core and periphery 


sectors of the economy.-Central to the analysis. 


is the notion that the appropriate test of the 
effect of economic sector on career mobility 
focuses on ‘movers,’ those changing industry 
or occupation in the period considered. Failure 


* Direct all correspondence to: Jerry Jacobs, 
Department of Sociology, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, MA 02138, l 
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to restrict the analysis to movers results in an 
artificially inflated idea of the importance of 
economic sector. 

To anticipate the results, “movers” exhibit 
only a modest degree of immobility between 
the core and the periphery sectors. This immo- 
bility is no more evident for women and racial 
minorities than for white men, and is only 
slightly higher among older workers than 
among ‘younger workers. Finally, changing 
one’s economic sector proves to be substan- 
tially more likely than changing one’s collar 
color. — _ = 

In the first section, the importance of 
separating movers and stayers in studying 
career mobility is discussed. In the second 
section, National Longitudinal Survey data on 
men’s career mobility are examined, separating 
stayers and movers. The effects on career mo- 
bility of the Beck-Horan-Tolbert industrial 
sector model, the Bibb-Form core-periphery 
model, and a simple blue-collar vs. white-collar 
dichotomy are compared. Data from the March 
1981 Current Population Survey are analyzed 
to provide further evidence on the relationship 
between age and intersector mobility. In the 
third section, data from the March 1981 Cur- 
rent Population Survey are employed to com- 
pare career mobility patterns by race and sex. 


STAYERS AND MOVERS 


In studying career mobility, it is crucial to sep- 


arate stayers and movers (Blumen and 
McCarthy, 1955). Most individuals. stay in the 
same occupations and industries over a: short 
period of time. We know that a substantial 
proportion of those holding jobs as bus drivers 


. this year will be working as bus drivers five 


years from now. The same is clearly true for 
lawyers, nurses, engineers, textile workers, 
and workers in countless other occupations. In 
a sense, every occupation restricts one’s career 
mobility, since one is more likely to stay in 
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one’s occupation or industry than one is to turn 
up working in some random occupation. Yet 
this only states the obvious. The tendency for 
individuals to stay in the same occupations 
should not be taken as evidence of sectors or 
segments in labor markets. For the purpose of 
studying career mobility, those who stay in the 
same ‘detailed: (3-digit) occupation or industry 
from year to year are referred to as ‘“‘stayers’’; 
those individuals who change their detailed in- 
dustry or occupation in the period considered 
are termed ‘‘movers.””! 


If one includes both stayers and movers in- 


_ the analysis of economic sector, one will obtain 
an exaggerated estimate of the difficulty of 
career mobility. If both stayers and movers are 
included, any set of occupation or industry 
categories will appear to restrict career mobil- 
ity. Quite simply, one cannot change industrial 
sector if one does not change one’s detailed 
industry. The tendency to stay in one’s occu- 
pation represents an occupation effect, not an 
_ occupational sector or an ‘industrial sector ef- 
fect. The relevant test for an analysis of a hy- 
pothesis about sectoral effects on career mo- 
bility is “To what extent does the sector of 
destination depend on the sector of origin, for 
those who change their detailed industry or 
occupation?” . 

Consider an example which highlights the 
importance of separating stayers and movers. 
Let us define a set of perfectly arbitrary 
‘categories. Once constructed, we will examine. 
the extent of career movement between these 
categories for all employed individuals, and 
then for movers only. Category 1, let us say, 
includes all industries in which the 3-digit Cen- 


sus code is odd; Category 2 includes all indus-. 


tries in which the 3-digit Census code is even. 
Let us trace the patterns of career movement 
between these two categories. Intuition tells us 


that movement between these two arbitrary ` 


categories is random. Any analytic approach 
which tells us that even and odd numbered 
industries constitute separate strata of indus- 
tries should be suspect. l 

Data are obtained from the National Lon- 
gitudinal Survey of men:aged 45-59 in 1966. 


Two transitions will be examined: the transi- , 


tion from the first job held to the job held in 


' My use of the terms “stayers” and ‘*movers™ is 
based on a substantive distinction: whether individu- 
als changed detailed categories in the period consid- 
ered. This usage contrasts with the elimination of all 

„entries in the diagonal cells (see, e.g., Clogg, 1981). 
Where others eliminate a priori all diagonal cell en- 
tries, I eliminate all entries which are a priori on the 
diagonal: one must be in the same sector if one is in 
the same industry. 
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1966; and the transition between the 1966 job 
and the job held in 1975.4 

If one includes all employed individuals: in 
the analysis, the odd-even boundary appears to 
restrict career mobility. Considering mobility 
for all individuals from first job to job in 1966, 
there is a modest degree of immobility between 
odd and even industries (Pearson’s r = .19). 
The transition for all individuals employed in 
1966 and 1975 indicates an even higher degree 
of immobility between odd and even industries 
(r = .60). (These results are presented on Table 
1, which is discussed below.) This latter tran- 
sition period is shorter, and the cohort of men 
is older. Consequently, the proportion of 
stayers is higher, and the observed relationship 
between odd and even industries is higher than 
for the earlier transition. Were we to rely on 
these statistics, we would be led to the conclu- 
sion that odd and even industries represent 
separate spheres of the industrial structure 
between which movement is rather difficult, 
and becomes more difficult as men grow older. 

. The “movers” only analysis, however, cor- 
responds with our intuitions. It indicates that, 
for those who changed detailed (3-digit) indus- ` 
tries, there is.no-relationship between odd- 
numbered and even-numbered ‘industries either 
for the first job to 1966 transition (r = —.02) or 
for the 1966 to 1975 transition (r = —.02). For 
those changing industries, the chances of end- 
ing in an odd-numbered industry do not depend 


_on whether one started from an odd-numbered 


or an even-numbered industry. 

A portion of the NLS sample stayed in the 
same 3-digit industries in each of the periods 
considered. For this group, there was no mo- 
bility between the core and the periphery sec- 
tors. The analysis including all individuals, 
then, is actually a composite of the mobility 
patterns of stayers, who experience no mobil- 
ity, and movers, who may experience substan- 
tial flexibility in changing economic sector. 

While over a short period of time most 
people are ‘‘stayers,”’ it does not follow that: 
“movers™ are a small, aberrant and unin- 
teresting group. A large fraction of people 
change occupations at some point in their 
career. For example, 1970 Census data em- 
ployed indicate that 32 percent of employed 
individuals changed occupations between 1965 
and 1970 (Somers and Eck, 1977). Of the NLS 
men, over 80 percent changed detailed indus- 
tries and nearly 90 percent changed their. de- 
tailed occupations between their first job and 
1975.3 Occupation and industry changes are 


2 The data and transition periods are those used by 
Tolbert (1982). 
3 This large proportion of ausy and occupation .. 
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Table 1. Career Mobility Between Economic Sectors, NLS Men Sample* 


ALL EMPLOYED MEN 
Beck-Horan-Tolbert Core-Periphery 
Bibb-Form Core-Periphery 
Blue-Collar vs. White-Collar 


Odd-Numbered Industries vs. Even-Numbered Industries 


INDUSTRY CHANGERS. 

' Beck-Horan-Tolbert Core-Periphery 
Bibb-Form Core-Periphery 
Blue-Collar vs. White-Collar 


- Odd-Numbered Industries vs. Even-Numbered Industries 


INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION CHANGERS 
Beck-Horan-Tolbert Core-Periphery 

Bibb-Form Core-Periphery | 

Blue-Collar vs. White-Collar 


Odd-Numbered Industries vs. Even-Numbered Industries 


First Job vs. 1966 Job +1966 Job vs. 1975 Job? 


(N = 3342) (N = 1987) 
24*e* 64t** 
2g" 78" 
44t Ny Pads 
1974+ 60*** 

(N = 2647) (N = 735) 
ove" 11*** 
09*** Xe dated 
35a S7ee 

— 02 ; —,02 

(N = 2459) (N = 535) 
O5*** OS, 
07*** 15*** 
3088 4D 

— .03 — 01 


a Agriculture is excluded in the Bibb-Form model. This industry was omitted for all models to allow for 
comparability. Also excluded are all cases with missing industry or occupational data. 


> Analysis including cases for which some data is missing ue Virtually the same findings. 


#8 p <.001. 


thus widely experienced at some point inmost - 


individuals’ careers. Focusing on occupation 
and industry changers gives us leverage in 
tracing the contours of career opportunity in 
the occupational structure. 

Tolbert’s recent report (1982) on the re- 
lationship between economic sector and career 
mobility unfortunately does not separate 
stayers and movers. Thus we can not tell 
what proportion of the. immobility between 
core and periphery sectors of the economy was 


due solely to the fact that many men stayed in_ 


the same 3-digit industries. We do not know 
the probability of moving to a core-sector po- 
sition for those who changed their detailed in- 
dustry category. The present analysis will re- 
examine Tolbert’s hypotheses separating 
stayers and movers, and will also examine the 
effects of economic sector on the career mo- 
bility of women and minorities. 

The effect of economic sector is tested both 
for the Beck-Horan-Tolbert core-periphery 
model and for the Bibb-Form model of the 
economy. Since the best way to identify eco- 
nomic sectors is not a settled issue, two dif- 
ferent core-periphery sector models are ex- 
amined. We can see the extent to which the 
conclusions about the B-H-T model apply to 
other models of economic sector. Beck, Horan 
and Tolbert have greatly facilitated work in 


changers may be due in part to coding error. The 

NLS data ‘is coded for the 1960 Census occupation 

and industry classification system, which is less de- 

‘ tailed and more error-prone than the 1970 Census 

classification system. The CPS data presented in 

Section 3 is coded for the 1970 Census 
classifications. 


} 


£ 
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this area by providing detailed coding infor- 
mation for their own core-periphery model as 
well as for the Bibb-Form and early ‘Hodson 
models (Beck et al., 1978). In addition, the 
inhibiting effect of economic sector will be 
compared with that of the blue-collar vs. 
white-collar dichotomy. We will be able to see 
the extent to which economic sector is a fun- 
damental dividing point in career mobility 
analysis by comparing it with another dividing 
line which has a long-standing place in 
sociological analysis. - 


MEN’S CAREER MOBILITY 
RECONSIDERED 


Methods simply: involve E of the 
economic sector held in one job by economic 
sector in a subsequent job. The degree of re- 
lationship between economic- ‘sectors is indi- 
cated by Pearson’s r. 

The analysis compares the mobility patterns 
of industry changers with those obtained for all 
employed individuals. Since the core- 
periphery schemes are defined on industry 
lines, one would logically view a mover as 
anyone who changed his or her detailed indus- 
try in this period. Results are also obtained for 
a sample restricted to individuals who changed 
their detailed occupation and detailed industry. 
This latter test facilitates ‘a comparison of 


‘industry-based measures and occupation- 


based measures (i.e., collar color). 

Table 1. reports a comparison of mobility for 
the Beck-Horan-Tolbert core-periphery 
scheme, the Bibb-Form ‘core-periphery 
scheme, the blue-collar vs. white-collar occu- 
pational dichotomy, and the odd vs. even in- 
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Table 2. Career Mobility Between Economic Sectors by Age, Current Population Survey Men, 1980 to 1981 
————————S———————>—=—————————=—=&=[===$=—==>>_—_———— re 
INDUSTRY CHANGERS 


16-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55—64 65+ 
(176 (1325) (499) (312) (181) (64) 

i T r ; r r r T 
Beck-Horan-Tolbert Core-Periphery .10*** ,14*** -10*** 18*** . 09*** — 04 
Bibb-Form Core-Periphery E F daii .18*** alee Jores WP dia A7 
Blue-Collar vs. White-Collar a i Pa e i BW fess 2978" u45e** A5* 
INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION CHANGERS ` 

16-24 25--34 | 35-44 45—54 55—64 65+ 
(1625) (1050) (374) (233) (139) (56) 
T r r r r p 
Beck-Horan-Tolbert Core-Periphery EE woes .O7** 02 .13* .10 —.99 - 
Bibb-Form Core-Periphery 137s AA ia A P i .03 15* 12 
Blue-Collar vs. White-Collar Tt t? A5*** 44te* ,49*** E P .36** 
* p <.05. 
**#n<.01.' 
++* n <.001. : 


dustrial sector scheme described above for the 
NLS sample men. The first panel on Table 1 
includes all employed men. The second panel 
is limited to men who changed industries in the 
period considered. The third panel is limited to 
those who changed occupation and industry in 
this period. The left column represents the first 
job to 1966 transition; the right column repre- 
sents the 1966 to 1975 job transition. 

Let us begin with the first job to 1966 transi- 
tion. Of the three schemata, the B-H-T scheme 
proves least restrictive of career mobility; the 
Bibb-Form core-periphery approach is some- 
what more restrictive; but neither core- 
periphery scheme restricts career mobility as 
much as the simple blue-collar vs. white-collar 
dichotomy. For men who changed industries, 
the B-H-T scheme is slightly restrictive of 
men’s mobility (r = 
core-periphery boundary also is not in- 
frequently crossed (r = .09). In comparison, 
the blue-collar vs. white-collar line is less fre- 
quently traversed both for male industry 
changers (r = .35) and for men changing 
both industry and occupation (r = :30). 

Similar patterns of results are evident in the 
1966 to 1975 job transition. For industry mov- 
ers, the B-H-T core-periphery scheme is again 
slightly restrictive (r = .11); the Bibb-Form 
core-periphery scheme is more restrictive (r = 
.22); and the blue-collar vs. white-collar line is 
again most effective as a career barrier, both 
for industry changers (r = .57) and for occupa- 
tion and industry changers (r = .42). The cor- 
relations are somewhat higher for this second 
transition than for the first transition. This may 
be due to age, but it may also be due to the fact 
that the first transition period is longer, and 
consequently there is more opportunity for 
multiple moves, which would lower the ob- 
served relationship. 

Another view of the relationship between 


.07). The Bibb-Form — 


age and intersector mobility can be obtained by 
examining the mobility of the full age spectrum 
of men during a common transition period. 
Data are obtained from the March 1981 Current 
Population Survey, which allow analysis.of a 
one-year transition period. These data are de- 
scribed more fully below. 

Table 2 presents intersector mobility pat-' 
terns of CPS men who were industry changers 
between 1980 and 1981 by age category. Re- 


. sults for the B-H-T core-periphery scheme, the 


Bibb-Form core-periphery model and’ the 


- blue-collar vs. white-collar dichotomy are pre- — 


sented. 

The number of movers declines steadily with 
age. However, the serial correlation of eco- 
nomic sector does not increase substantially 
with age, as Tolbert hypothesizes. The degree 
of immobility between these sectors is not 
dramatic even for the relatively older age 
groups. For industry changers aged 45-54, the 
degree of immobility for the B-H-T model re- 
mains modest (r = .18). 

In summary, the core-periphery sectors de- 
lineated by the Beck-Horan-Tolbert industria] 
sector model and the Bibb-Form core- 
periphery model do not present major obsta- 
cles to career mobility. The relationship be- 
tween these sectors stems in large measure 
from stayers, those who do not change detailed 
industry. Among those who changed detailed 
industry, the effect of economic sector on 
career movement is modest. 


FURTHER EVIDENCE ON CAREER 
MOBILITY 


Dual labor market approaches are designed in 
part to explain the disadvantaged position of 
women and minorities in the workplace (Harri- 
son and Sum, 1979; Kemp and Beck, 1981). In 
mobility terms, this view would predict that 
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Table 3. Short-Term Career Mobility Between Economic Sectors, By Sex and Race, March 1981 CPS 
Sample, 1980-1981, Beck-Horan-Tolbert Core-Periphery a System® 





INDUSTRY CHANGERS 


women and racial minorities are likely to expe- 
rience even greater difficulty in moving be- 
tween the core and the periphery sectors of the 
economy than do white men. Women and ra- 
cial minorities are included in the following 
analyses to determine if this hypothesis is 
borne out. 

Data are obtained from the March 1981 Cur- 
rent Population Survey. (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1976). The March CPS data include 
a one-year retrospective question regarding in- 
come and employment, as well as questions 
about current employment. A one-year occu- 
pational transition can thus be examined, com- 


paring the longest job held in 1980 with that: 


held during the survey week in 1981. 
Approximately 85,000 households are sam- 
pled, with nearly 100, 000 individuals working 
either in 1980 or 1981. Ten percent of the sam- 
ple changed detailed occupations between 1980 
and .1981, and 10 percent changed detailed in- 


- dustries. These. figures are consistent with 


Other data on short-term career changes 
(Rosenfeld, 1979). Data on sex, age, race, oc- 
cupation, and industry are included in the 
analysis. 

While the short time period available for lon- 
gitudinal analysis is a disadvantage, other con- 
siderations make these data attractive. The 
very large sample size, which includes the full 
age range of working individuals, is large 
enough to enable comparisons of the mobility 
patterns of white men with women and 
minorities. In addition, the short time ‘span 
considered has the advantage of enabling us to 


- assume we are measuring a single occupational 


transition in the majority of cases. Results for 
short-term mobility obtained from the CPS 
data are quite similar to those obtained from 
analysis of the National Longitudinal Survey 
data (Jacobs, 1982). . l 


WHITES BLACKS OTHER 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
T < 15***  12*** 04 14* ) oB 19" 
(N) (3707) (3402) (327) (293) (133) (101) 
INDUSTRY AND i i 
OCCUPATION CHANGERS .- 
WHITES BLACKS OTHER 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
tr : .O8*** 05** 00 .11* .00 A .09 
{N) | (3498) (3031) (301) (271) (123) (99) 
AE ie tora workers are included in this table. 
* p <.05. , 
** p <,01. 
**+* p <,001. 


Tabie 3 presents the correlations between 
economic sector in 1980 and economic sector 
in 1981 for the B-H-T scheme for race and sex 
groups. Two interesting results become appar- 
ent in this table. First, cross-sector mobility is 
no more difficult for white or black women 
than for white men. The serial correlation of 
economic sector for industry changers is low 
for industry changers of all three groups (r = 
.12 for white women, r = .14 for black women, 
and r = .15 for white men). Black women, 
however, are less likely to change sector than 
are black men (r = 04). The’second notewor- 
thy finding on Table 3 is that, overall, neither 
blacks nor other minority men have greater 
difficulty than whites in moving between the 
periphery and core sectors of the economy. 
The serial correlation of industrial sector for 
black and other minority men industry chang- 
ers is not Sepa wo ; 


CONCLUSIONS 


The evidence presented ‘here suggests that 
economic sector does not represent a funda- 
mental barrier to career mobility for those who 
change occupation or industry. When we con- 
sider a single transition, there is a modest de- 
gree of immobility between the core and the 
periphery sectors of the economy (r < .25). 
However, the cumulative effect of this barrier 


* Both the Bibb-Form and blue-collar vs. white- 
collar distinctions were also examined. Each follows 
the general pattern described here. The principal 
difference is that the correlations are consistently 
higher for the Bibb-Form scheme than for the B-H-T 
core-periphery model. The blue-collar vs. white- 
collar correlations are substantially higher than the 


`- Bibb-Form correlations. 
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over workers’ careers, among those who - 


change industries at some point in their 
careers, is not great (r < .10). This finding doés 
not by itself conflict with the idea of dual labor 
markets: it-merely suggests that the core and 
periphery sectors of the economy do not corre- 
spond precisely with the primary and secon- 
dary labor markets. Dualism in the economy is 
not congruent with dualism in career patterns. 

The core-periphery scheme needs to be 
specified in more detail. For example, data on 
firm size will enable us to identify those in 
peripheral firms in core industries. Surely 
much of the mobility evident in this note is 
“noise” induced by mismeasurement’ of eco- 
nomic sector. Yet in the final. analysis; the 
exact specification of the economic core and 
periphery is not likely, in my view, to be coin- 
cident with the primary vs. secondary labor 
market dichotomy. 

The white-collar vs. blue-collar dichotomy 
proves more resistant to career mobility, espe- 
cially for men. The collar color line may be 
more difficult to cross because white-collar 
jobs require more education than blue-collar 
jobs. Whether one views education‘as need for 
productivity in white-collar positions, or as a 
screen for trainability (Thurow, 1976), or even 
as representing ‘‘cultural capital’. (Bourdieu, 
1977), differences in educational requirements 
between white-collar and blue-collar occu- 
pations reduce the likelihood of moves in both 
directions. 

While the core and periphery sectors may 
differ in wages, benefits, and’ security, it is not 
clear why mobility between jobs with similar 
skill requirements ‘in the different sectors 
should be difficult. The modest effects of in- 
dustrial sector found here may be due to pat- 
terns of network ties which convey information 
about job openings (Granovetter, 1981). It may 
be that the modest effects of sector on career 
mobility have as much to do with the channels 
of information about jobs as they have to do 
with the prejudices of core-sector employers 
against workers with a history of employment 
in the periphery. 


The disadvantaged position of minorities is - 


not explained by the core-periphery conceptual 
apparatus. Blacks and other minorities are no 
less likely to move across the core-periphery 
boundary than are whites. The career patterns 
of women are also not elucidated by this set of 
categories. Women-move not infrequently 
across economic sectors. 

The segregation of women into female- 


dominated occupations is a form of labor — 


market segmentation not captured by the 
core-periphery distinction. Yet even here, 
career mobility analysis holds surprises in 
store. There is a good deal of career movement 
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between male-dominated: and female- 
dominated occupations (Jacobs, 1982). 

Two elements basic to a labor market seg- 
mentation theory are disadvantage and immo- 


‘bility. One must show that workers -ina given 


sector are disadvantaged (e.g., have low in- 
comes) and one must show that mobility in and 
out of the sector is difficult. The economic 
periphery has been defined in part by low in- 
comes, so this criterion is necessarily at least 
partly met. But neither white men nor women 
and minorities find -mobility between sectors 
significantly restricted. The challenge for those 
committed to the view that the organization of 
labor markets plays an important role in de- 
termining labor market outcomes is to identify 
empirically the boundaries of the secondary 
market, or alternatively, to demarcate oar 
labor market segments. 
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INEQUALITY AND THE SERVICE SECTOR IN LESS DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES: A REANALYSIS AND RESPECIFICATION* 


ROBERT FIALA 
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' This. paper empirically reassesses Evans and Timberlake's (1980) argument that 
growth of the service sector in less developed countries is an important factor 
mediating the effect of economic dependence on inequality. Analysis of their 
argument using service sector data defining the tertiary more narrowly than their 
data fails to provide confirmation. Respecification of their analysis to fit an alternate 
interpretation of their theoretical argument also fails to find the service sector 
playing a role in generating inequality, and even indicates it may reduce inequality. 
However, portions of their argument are used to suggest that inequality may play a 
-role in increasing service sector size in less developed countries. This idea is 
examined using panel regression techniques, and receives empirical confirmation. 


In a recent article Evans and: Timberlake (1980) 
sought to clarify the relation between inter- 
nation dependence and intranational inequality 
by arguing that investment dependence in- 
creases the size of the service sector in the 
labor force, which in turn generates a higher 
level of internal inequality. This paper uses 
their empirical and theoretical analysis as a 


+ 


*Direct all correspondence to: Robert Fiala, De- 
partment of Sociology, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, CA 94305. 

John Meyer, Francisco Ramirez, Larry Wu, two 
ASR reviewers, and members of the comparative 
institutions research group at Stanford University 
provided helpful comments and suggestions. Michael 
Timberlake generously provided me with his data. 


baseline from which to reassess the manner in 
which the world economy affects the occu- 
pational and, income structure of lesser devel- 
oped countries. It replicates much of Evans 


‘and Timberlake’s analysis using data that de- 


fine the service sector more narrowly than they 
do, by excluding wholesale and retail trade, 
transportation, storage, and communication.' 


! The International Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion, (ISIC) of services developed by the Interna- 
tional Lakor Organization (United' Nations, 1958) is 
used. This classification includes government ser- 
vices, community services, business services, recre- 
ation services, and personal services. The correla- 
tions between ISIC data and Evans and Timberlake's 
data are .93 for 1950 and .97 for 1960. Means in 1950 
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Considering their theoretical focus on elite- 
oriented personal services, these data provide 


a useful tool for examining the issues they raise ' 


by increasing the-prominence of personal ser- 
vices in the composite service sector. My ex- 
amination finds limited support for Evans and 
Timberlake’s analysis, and leads me to revise 


their argument by drawing attention to the role . 


of inequality in increasing service sector size. 
This revision is tested and supported by panel 
regression analysis. 

Evans .and Timberlake argue that foreign 
capital generates a bias towards use of capital 
intensive techniques in industry and agricul- 
ture that restrict growth of industrial jobs, 
while at the same time pushing and pulling 
rural dwellers to urban areas where their only 
opportunities for employment are in the rapidly 
expanding service occupations. The growth of 
this service sector is then seen to contribute to 
inequality primarily by reducing the bargaining 
power of unskilled and semiskilled workers, as 
well as by locking many persons in low-paying 
service occupations. The central theme of their 
argument may be illustrated as follows: 


Investment — Service Sector — Inequality 
Dependence. Growth 


Analysis of the same set of countries raises 
questions about each link in this causal pro- 
cess, and suggests that investment dependence 
directly and indirectly increases inequality, 
which then leads to service sector growth.’ 
This modification of Evans and Timberlake is 
illustrated: 


Investment — Inequality — Service Sector 
- Dependence Growth 


are 14.7 for ISIC, and 22.9 for Evans and Timber- 


lake; in 1960, means are 15.9 for ISIC, and 24.3 for. 


Evans and Timberlake, Data for Brazil in 1960 are 
excluded because. they appear suspect. Including 
these data would have strengthened the results pre- 
sented in this paper. Further description of coding 
procedures for the service sector data, as well as 
description of other variables appear in Appendix A. 
A list of countries appearing in each equation of all 
tables is found in Appendix B. 

2? ISIC service sector data provide less cases 
for analysis than do Evans and Timberlake’s data. To 
insure that the differences between the analysis pre- 
sented in this paper and Evans and Timberlake's 
results are not merely the consequence of a lower 
number of cases, Evans and Timberlake's analysis 
(their Tables 1 to 4) was repeated using their service 
sector and income data, and limiting the cases in 
each equation to those for which ISIC service sector 
data are available. Results were essentially the same 
as Evans and Timberlake report for their larger set of 
cases. Documentation of these analyses is available 
from the author, as are results of other analyses 
reported but not presented in this paper (see foot- 
notes 3, 5; and 6). 
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DEPENDENCE AND SERVICE 
SECTOR GROWTH 


An early step in Evans and Timberlake’s 


analysis is to establish the connection between: 


investment dependence and growth of the ser- 
vice sector. A duplication of their panel regres- 
sion analysis for the 1950 decade using the 
same measure of investment dependence on 
the same countries produces similar findings. 
The first equation (A) in Table 1 clearly shows 
that during the 1950s investment dependence 
contributed to an imcrease in service sector 
employment in lesser developed countries. 


` When like analyses for the 1960 decade are 
performed (equations B and C), less evidence. 


is found for the impact of investment depen- 
dence on service sector growth. Comparison of 
the 1950 and-1960 equations show a drop in the 
parameter estimates and significance levels for 
investment dependence, suggesting that the 
impact of investment dependence on service 


sector expansion in the 1960s is less than dur- 
` ing the 1950s.3 Yet, this does not indicate a | 


diminution of the impact of the world economy 
on the structure of the labor force in dependent 
countries, for recent work by Fiala and 
Ramirez (1982) has shown that two other mea- 
sures of dependence—export commodity con- 
centration and export partner con- 
centration—have a strong positive impact on 
service sector expansion during the 1960s, 
while a third measure—total investments 
1967—has less strong positive effects. Eco- 
nomic dependence thus remains a significant 
factor affecting the structure of the labor force 
of less developed countries. Changes in the 


e 


impact of investment dependence measured by ~ 


average debits on investment income may re- 
flect the changing character of the world econ- 
omy, although not a reduction of its impact. 


THE SERVICE SECTOR AND 
INEQUALITY 


After Evans and Timberlake establish that in- 
vestment dependence generates growth of the 


service sector during the 1950s, they use a re- , 


sidual measure of service sector change to in- 
dicate how growth of service occupations leads 
to inequality. They first perform a ‘series of 


-3 GNP per capita was used as the economic devel- 
opment indicator to make the analyses comparable 
to Evans and Timberlake’s, and because the re- 
stricted sample kept the indicator from being se- 
verely skewed. Nonetheless, to control for the pos- 
sible impact of the skewed character of per capita 
GNP, equations using log per capita GNP have been 
run. Results show the impact of investment depen- 
dence on service sector growth to be essentially the 


same, while the impact of per capita GNP increases. — 
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xl e Z E£ regressions of income distribution measures on 
re the change score and GDP 1960, finding that 
service sector change leads to increasing in- 
x equality. Next, to see if the previously estab- 
al sS & & lished positive relation between investment 
dependence and inequality occurs via expan- 
sion of the service sector, Evans and Timber- 
lake perform the same regressions adding the 
measure of investment dependence. When 
o| 3 8 & they find that the strength of the change score 
i . remains high, while the previously established 
l strong relation between investment depen- 
n . dence and inequality is reduced substantially, 
= they conclude that the service sector is an im- 
portant intervening mechanism between in- 
vestment ‘dependence and inequality. 
Although I have reservations about the va- 
D N lidity of the change score, I have duplicated 
i l their analysis of the 1950 decade and per- 
formed a similar analysis for the 1960s, using 
the more narrowly defined service sector 
data.4 The change score for the 1950 decade 
showed only scant unsystematic effects on the 
income distribution, while the change score for 
the 1960. decade indicated service sector 
change may have an independent impact on 
increasing inequality. However, results for 
both decades provided no evidence that ser- 
vice sector change mediates the link between 
investment dependence and inequality. Inclu- 
sion of investment dependence in the equation 
with the change score did not alter the positive 
impact of investment dependence on in- 
equality. 

‘Yet, it seems this change measure is not 
really dealing with Evans and Timberlake’s 
argument, which points to the role of an en- 
larged low-paid service sector in generating in- 
equality by reducing the power of low-status 
secondary workers and by locking many per- 

sons in- low-paying service jobs. In my view 


GNP/Cap 
T-10 
B 
00 
08 
10 


SE 


1960-1964 
B 
03 


Investment 


Dependence 


SE 


Investment 
Dependence 
' 1956-1960 
B 
09 84 


b 
53 


SE 
8 


Investment 
Dependence 


1950-1955 
B 


2.58** .38 


SE 
-10 
16 
17 


% Workforce 
in Services 
- T~10 
B 
74 
75 
TT 


4 The change measure is constructed by subtract- 
ing the estimated value of the service sector in 1960 
(Y) from its actual value in 1960 (Y). The estimated 
value is computed from the equation Y=atbxt+e, 
where a is the constant, b is the parameter estimate, 
x is the value of the service sector in 1950, and e is 
the error term. Change then is “that part of the 
tertiary employment in 1960 that cannot be. attributed 
to the level of tertiary employment in 1950" (Evans 
and Timberlake, 1980:537). Because the change 

` gcore is exactly the value of the error term, serious 
questions can be raised about its validity, for the 
equation from which the change score was con- 
structed is “‘misspecified,” with part of the effect of 
investment dependence in the error term (change 
score). Hence, this residualized measure is con- 
founded with the effects of investment dependence, 
demonstrated in Evans and Timberlake’s work as 
well as Table 1 above. It is thus impossible to sepa- 
rate the actual effects of. investment dependence 

` from those confounded in the change score. 


b 
65** 
TE 
J54 


. Investment Dependence 1950—1955, 1956—1960, or 1960-1964, and GNP/Cap. T.. 
Ne 
23 
26 
27 


b = Unstandardized regression coefficients. 
B = Standardized regression coefficients. 


SE = Standard errors. 


1970 (T) 
*See Appendix B for the countries used in each equation. 


1970 (T) 
C. % Workforce in Services 


- 1960 (TY 
B. % Workforce in Services 


*p<.10 
** pæ 05. 


Table 1. Panel Regressions of the Percent of the Workforce in the Service Sector 1960 or 1970 on Percent of the Workforce in the Service Sector T_10, 


Dependent Variable 
A. % Workforce in Services 


d 
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Table 2. Regressions of Income Shares in 1960 on Percentage of Workforce in the Service Sector 1950, 
Investment Dependence 1950-1955, and GNP/Cap. 1950. Two measures of the Service Sector: 


Narrow ISIC, and Evans and Timberlake’s 


Independent Variables 


% Workforce 
i in Services 
Dependent 1950 
Variables N” b ' B SE 
% Income Low 
20%: ' 
ISIC i 19 —.0l -%2 ll 
E and T 19 .04 17 .07 
% Income 21-40: 
ISIC 19 12 30 J4 =- 
E and T 19 .16* 65 8 — 
% Income 41-60: 
ISIC 19 10 23 15 
E and T 19 17? .66 .09 
% Income 61-80: 
ISIC 19 33 58 20 
"E and T 19 .20 58 13 
% Income 81-95: i 
ISIC * 19 —.21 — .28 21 
E and T 19 —-.01 — .03 .18 
% Income Top 5% . 
ISIC 19 —.33 —.25 '.46 
E and T 19 —.56** —.69 -ZI 
Gini Ratio: 
ISIC 19 —.50 — 33 50 
E and T i9 ~.62** —.67 29 


; Investment 
GNP/Cap. Dependence 
1950 1950-1955 
b B SE b B SE R 
00 7.33 00 1.86" -.65° 68 35 
00 20: 00 193° —68. 66 | .37 
00 —-.05 .00 —1.92** 56 . 88 25° 
00 —32 00 —1.99** —.58 (78 37 
~13 Ol -155 -.43 99 16 
~ 45. 01 —1.67* —.46 .88 30 
-35 01- -125 -.26 1.30 .16 
~ 40: O01 -102 -.21 1.28 15 
16 Ol 152 24 1% B 
~32 Ol 115 18: 1.76 .09 
f 
Ol 2 02 5.05% 45 296 21 
3  |.55 02 5.45 (49 2.59 36 
00 03. 02 792** 62 320 30 
02 30 02  BI2* 63 28 42 





2 See Appendix B for countries ùsed in these equations. 


b = Unstandardized regression coefficients. 
B = Standardized regression coefficients. 
SE = Standard errors. 


. their theoretical discussion suggests that the 
size of the service sector is a better measure of 
their independent variable. Their change mea- 
sure attempts to capture the speed of growth of 
the service sector, suggesting it is not the size 


of the tertiary that is important, but merely the . 


fact that it has increased rapidly. Apparently 
the power of low-status secondary workers is 
thwarted more by the rate of increase in ter- 
tiary employment than by its size. Ad- 
ditionally, this suggests that rapid expansion of 
tertiary occupations is more likely to lead to 
the establishment of superfluous elite-oriented 
services, than is merely having an enlarged 
service sector. If this is the logic of their argu- 
ment, they must now explain why they appar- 
ently expect the service sector to have a con- 
- tinued positive impact on inequality, for high 
rates of service sector growth necessarily have 
an upper limit which would be fairly quickly 
achieved. Evans and Timberlake would then 
‘have to specify how investment dependence 
would continue after the intrinsic limit on the 
rate of growth of the service sector had been 
reached. Such a problem is not as pressing if 


their argument focuses on the size of the ser- 
vice sector, for now they have a structural 
arrangement that need not terminate in time. 
To see if the size of the service sector may be 
‘instrumental in generating inequality, income 
shares in 1960 were regressed on service sector - 
size in 1950, controlling for gross national . 
product and the known positive effect of in- 
vestment dependence on inequality. A similar 
‚analysis was performed for the 1960 decade. 

Also, the same analyses Were performed for 
both decades using Evans and Timberlake's 
measure of the service sector. Results of these 
analyses are presented in Tables 2 and 3.? | 


5 To insure that these relations were systemic, and 
not merely the product of a single case, the original 
ISIC equations in Table 2 were run nineteen times, 
eliminating one case from the original 19 cases for 
each: set. Results supported the findings in Table 2. 
Additionally, following Weede (1980), the analyses 
in Tables 2 and 3 were repeated using a polynomial . 
specification for per capita GNP. The effect of ser- 
vice sector size in reducing inequality remained-the 
same. 
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Table 3. Regressions of come Shares in 1970 ôn Percentage of Workforce in the Service Sector 1960, 
Investment Dependence 1960-1964, and GNP/Cap. 1960. Two measures of the Service Sector: 
Narrow ISIC = and Evans and Timterlake’s (B) ; 





ig Independent vanao 





_% Workforce _ Investment 
in Services | GNP/Cap. Dependence , 
Gepenaant 1960 1960 1960-1964 
Variables Nea b B SE b B SE b B SE R? 
% Income Low o7 
(A) ISIC 20 0 19 11 .00 .38 86.00, —1.94** — 81 69 36 
(B} E and T 265 œ% 32 05 .00 16° .00 —1.93%* -738 49 .42 
% Income 21-40: ; F 
ISIC 20 24 49 14 .00 20 00 —3.19** — 94 93 = .42 
EandT =. 26 17** 66 .06 — ,00 — 04 00 —2.89** —.83 61 53 
% Income 41-60: _ 
' ISIC 20 36** 467 117 —.00 — 02 00 —3.16** —.83 1.09 36 
E and T 26 23%* 81 07 —.00 — 23 00 -—2.77** -NB 69 .50 
% Income 61-80: 
ISIC 20 29 65 l4 —.00 30 .00 — 1. 96** —.63 94 30 
E and T 26 .. L6** 63 07 — .00 — 27 .00 —-2.07** —.61 71 34 
% Income Top 20: ` l ` 
ISIC 20 —.96** — 6i 45 — 00 ~ 05 .O1 10.24** 93 2.98 43 
E and T` 26 —.63** “~.72  .20 .01 .13 O01 9.67** 84 1.98  .56 


* See Appendix B for countries used in these equations. 


b = Unstandardized regression coefficients. 
B = Standardized regression coefficients. 
eae Standard errors. 
*pæ.10. 
** p< 05. 


. Both tables, and both measures of the: ser- 
vice sector, provide no support for the asser- 
tion that service sector size increases in- 
equality. Quite the contrary, they suggest that 
countries with ʻa large service sector tend to 
have a greater percentage of income distrib- 
uted to the broad center of the income d:stri- 


bution, and less to the highest income.grcups. , 


In both’ decades investment dependence 
maintains its positive impact on income in- 
equality and is not affected by increases of 
service sector size. 

Overall, these results.indicate that neither 
service sector size nor change is a mediating 
link between investment dependence and in- 
equality. Additionally, the results suggest the 
service sector has little impact on increasing 
inequality and indicate it may even reduce it. 


THE EFFECT OF INEQUALITY-ON THE 
SERVICE SECTOR 


Although the present results provide little sup- 
port for Evans and Timberlake’s specification 
of their argument, it is possible to interpret 
portions of their argument as suggesting an 
alternate specification with important theoreti- 
cal consequences. That is, Evans and Timber- 
lake’s discussion suggests investment cepen- 


_dence may lead to inequality which then leads 


x 


to service sector growth. If, as Evans and Tim- 
berlake argue, investment dependence leads to 
capital intensive productive techniques that in- 
crease rural-urban migration while simulta- 
neously restricting expansion of industrial oc- 
cupations, then one would expect foreign in- 
vestment to lead to a direct increase in unem- 
ployment and inequality. Additionally, in- 
equality would be indirectly increased through: 
(a) widening productivity and income dif- 
ferences between large-scale enterprises and 
“small-scale firms (Cardoso and Faletto, 
1976:xx—xxv); (b) the development of an elite 
group of professional and technical workers in 
large-scale enterprises; and (c) wide income 
differences within modern enterprises 
(Roberts, 1978:123—24). Population growth 
would exacerbate employment problems and 
inequality, while foreign investment would di- 
rectly place income into the hands of a small 
indigenous elite, further’ increasing domestic 
inequality. Such an increase in inequality, in 
the context of restricted occupational opportu- 
nities for industrial employment, would create 
an environment favorable to the expansion of 
service and informal sector employment. 
Bryan Roberts makes a similar point in his 
discussion of the impact of capital intensive 
production on inequality and labor torce 
structure in Latin mEnE: 
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The degree of income concentration occur- 
ring with capital-intensive industrialization 
means that high income earners are likely 
both to spend on consumer durables and to 
take advantage of “cheap”? personal ser- 
vices. Thus, in cities of the underdeveloped 
world there is considerable demand for 
domestic servants and for other kinds of per- 
sonal services. Indeed, the abundance of 
domestic servants in these cities is directly 
produced by the demands of the higher in- 


come groups. (Roberts, 1978:126; italics in 


the original) 


To assess the independent impact of in- 
equality on service sector growth, panel re- 
pressions of service sector size in 1970 on in- 
come shares in 1960 were performed. The re- 
sults, which are presented in Table 4, fully 
support expectations. The table shows the gini 
ratio exhibiting a positive and significant im- 
pact on service sector size in 1970. The break- 
down of the income shares shows that concen- 
tration of income in the top 20 percent of the 
population in 1960 is associated with an ex- 
panded service sector in 1970, ‘while increased 
income shares to the rest of the population are 
linked to a service sector exhibiting less expan- 
sion. The significance levels for the gini ratio 
and the second, third, and fourth quintiles, as 
well as for the top 5 percent, suggest this is a 
substantial relation. Inequality thus appears a 
significant factor in expanding the service 
sector in lesser developed countries. 


é The modest number of cases in Table 4, as well 
as its theoretical importance, led to the use of the 
elimination procedure described in footnote 5. Re- 
sults confirmed the findings reported in Table 4. The 


minimum, maximum, and mean value of the stan- ` 


dardized betas for each income share across these 
sets of equations is: a. low 20 (—.04; —.17, X —.13); 
b. 21--40 (—.14, —.25, X ~.21); c. 41-60. 17, —.26, 

—.23); d. 61-80 (—.15, —.22, X ~.20); e. 81-95 
(.04, .12, X .07); f. top 5% ra 23. X .21). Ad- 
ditionally, similar results were obtained when 
Paukert’s (1973) income distribution data were used 
without the supplemental cases added by Evans and 
Timberlake (gini B .23, N=17). 


In line with the comments in footnote 3, Table 4. 


was redone using the log of per capita GNP. The 
impact of GNP increased, while the effect of in- 
equality was reduced (gini B .14). When a control for 
investment dependence 1956—1960 was added to the 
equations with log per capita GNP, the effect of 
inequality was closer to that reported in Table 4 (gini 
B .22, N=21). When equations in Table 4 were rerun 
using the log of more recent per capita GNP data 
(UNESCO, 1976), results were similar to those in 
Table 4 (gini B .20 on the same 23 cases). When the 
log of per capita electricity consumption was used as 
an economic development indicator (UNESCO, 
1976), like results were obtained (gini B .18). 
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CONCLUSION 


This examination of Evans and Timberlake's 
“attempt to clarify the relation between invest- 
ment dependence and inequality by inves- 
` . tigating the dynamics of the service sector sug- 
gests caution in accepting their conclusions, 
and points to an alternate view of the relation 
between inequality and the service sector. Al- 
though economic dependence appears to have 
a positive impact on service sector growth for 


“both the 1950 and 1960 decade, there is no’ 


evidence that the service sector plays a 
mediating role between economic dependence 
and inequality. In fact, the present analysis 
indicates that service sector size may reduce 
inequality. Of particular theoretical importance 
is the finding that inequality has a positive im- 
pact on tertiary growth, suggesting that expan- 
sion of the service sector is more a conse- 
quence than a cause of inequality—a point em- 
bedded in Evans and Timberlake’s theoretical 
argument and part of some contemporary ac- 
counts of dependent development. Future in- 
quiry may wish to examine further the dialecti- 
cal interplay between labor force structure and 
inequality by clarifying findings indicating that 
although inequality increases service sector 
size, a large service sector tends to reduce 
inequality. Additional quantitative and qual- 
itativé research might also try to clarify the 
impact of dependence on national inequality by 
examining more closely the direct and indirect 
mechanisms outlined above. 


Wo APPENDIX A 
‘Description and Sources of Variables — 


1. Service sector data are from the Yearbook of 
Labor Statistics, published annually by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. Data was collected 
at five-year intervals from 1950 to 1975. Because 
data are not always reported at the desired inter- 
vals, information closest to the desired date, but 
no more than two years from it, was used. Thus, if 
a country only had data for 1962, it would be 
treated as 1960 data. Data was collected on coun- 
tries which use the official ISIC classification of 
industries, with the exception of the following 
instances where deviation was necessary to 
nearly replicate Evans and Timberlake's analysis 
of the. impact of investment dependence on ser- 
vice sector growth using the same cases (Tables 1 
and 2): (a) Non-ISIC data were used for six cases 


for 1950 which reported data in exactly the same~ 


categories as ISIC, yet did not have the sign indi- 
cating it was official’ ISIC data; (b) 1963 or 1964 
data were used for 1960 data for four cases; (c) 
1973 data was used for 1970 data on one case; and 
(d) estimates for two cases in 1970 were used, one 
because the country had exhibited a fairly con- 
siştent rate of growth, and the oe because the 
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reported data merely excluded a small element of 
the ISIC service sector classification. 

2. Investment dependence data are, like Evans and 
Timberlake, Chase Dunn’s ‘‘debits on investment 
income” taken from the International Monetary 
Fund’s Balance of Payments Yearbook. The data 
are five-year averages for the years 1950 to 1955, 
1956 to 1960, and 1960 to 1964. Like Evans and 
Timberlake, the averages were divided by popu- 
lation and converted to a logarithmic scale be- 
cause of their highly skewed distribution. 

3. Per capita gross national product data is com- 
puted by dividing Gross GNF in U.S. dollars (in- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, 1971), by population (Inter-University 
Consortium for Political Research, 1972). - 

4. Income distribution data are Evans and Timber- 
lake’s (1980) extended version of Paukert (1973) 
for 1960, and Ahluwalia (1976) for 1970. 


- 


Appendix B 
Cases in Each Table 
Taole 
Case >` IA iB IC 2 3A 3B 4 
IVOR ` x 
MORO x x x 
S.AF x x x x x 
TUNI : x 
UAR x x x x 
COST Xx x x x x xX Xx 
DOMI x x x 
LSAL X x x x xX X xX 
GUAT X s 
HOND xX x x X 
JAMA X: x 
MEX] x x x X x x x 
NICA x x x 
PANA X x x x xX x x 
TRIN x X 
ARGE x x` x x x x x 
BOLI x 
BRAZ x x 
CHIL x x x X- X x (x 
COLO xX, X X X X x X 
ECUA x X X X x X. X 
PARA x xX x 
PERU x x xX X xX 
URUG x 
CEYL x x x x X X X 
TAIW i x 
HONG x 
INDI x x x x X 
. INDO. X x x 
IRAQ X 
S.KO X ' X re, a, 
PAKI X Ms xX x X x X 
PHIL x x x X X x xX 
THAI X x xX x X x x 
TURK x x xX x X 
GREE X x xX X x 
IREL x x xX ' 
PORT x x x 
SPAI x X x x x 


of 
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RESIDENTS’ PERCEPTIONS OF SUBURBAN 
COMMUNITY DIFFERENCES* 


JOHN R. LOGAN 
State University of New York at Albany 


O. ANDREW COLLVER 


State University of New York at Stony Brook 


Residents of two kinds of suburban neighborhoods were asked to sort 84 Long Island 
communities into groups of similar places. Analysis of these groupings reveals a high 
degree of convergence between the two samples. People’s perceptions of community 
similarities were found to be associated with community socioeconomic status, 
racial composition, population age, and housing density as indicated by census data. 
Geographic location also figured prominently in the groupings. 


Theories of differentiation of residential a areas 
within metropolitan regions assume that there 
is a correspondence between objectively ob- 
served differences and the perceptions and be- 
liefs of the region’s residents. In the traditions 
of both urban -micro-economics and human 
ecology, people are thought to sort themselves 
among local areas through a ‘market process, in 
which their preferences for location, space, 
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and social composition are expressed in’ the 
form of efforts to buy or rent at stated prices 
(Park, [1925] 1967; Muth, 1968). The main- 
stream of research in human ecology has dealt 
with urbanization only at the biotic level, with 
a tendency to ignore the role of social percep- 
tions and values in the development process. 
Yet as Firey (1945) and others have argued, the 
“symbolic ecology’ of metropolitan regions 
must be taken into account by the ecological 
model. Within: the ecological tradition, Timms 
(1971) has explicitly linked people’s residential 
location decisions to a social consensus on the. 
relative standing of places. 

- The assumption that people have a shared 
understanding of desirable and undesirable 
community characteristics is also central to 
political or stratification theories of community 
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SUBURBAN COMMUNITY DIFFERENCES 


development. From. this point of view, com- 

munity growth i is significantly affected by col- 
‘lective action by local residents and land- 
owners whose purpose is to maintain or im- 
prove the relative position of their community 
in the metropolitan status hierarchy (Logan, 
1976). Social status, home values, and the local 
tax base hang in the balance. Therefore it is 
assumed that people are aware of and sensitive 
to key community differences: class composi- 
tion, racial balance, and potential indicators of 
community decline such as population aging, 
conversion to rental housing, and apartment 
development. 

Despite the evident importance of subjective 
perceptions of places, we have little systematic 
evidence to show how, or on what basis, 
people rate communities in relation to one an- 
other. Occasional studies have used survey 
methods to analyze residents’ sense of com- 
munity Satisfaction (Baldassare, 1981) or per- 
ceptions of the boundaries of local areas (e.g., 
Hunter, 1974). Much of the rationale for soctal 
area analysis has been the notion that the bases 
of social differentiation in the society could be. 
detected from spatial differentiation (Shevky 


and Williams, 1949). But to discover that social ` 


classes are residentially, segregated does not 
demonstrate that class composition is the prin- 
cipal basis of subjective community identity. 
One empirical study of this question reports 
that residents of Kansas City shared a general 
sense of neighborhood rankings in a five-level 
hierarchy (Coleman and Neugarten, 1972; see’ 
also Congulton, 1961). Another finds, how- 
ever,.that people were better able to rate the 
prestige-of department stores than of suburbs 
in the Chicago area (Felson, 1978). 

The strongest evidence on community status 
rankings is a recent study conducted in Israel 
(Semyonoy and Kraus, 1982). Respondents 
sorted names of neighborhoods into groups of 
“similar” places, and a similarity matrix was 
constructed representing the proportion of re- 
spondents who placed each pair of neighbor- 
hoods into the same group. Factor analysis of 
these results yielded one dominant underlying 
dimension, which the researchers found to be 
highly correlated with respondents’ reported 
perception of neighborhood SES. A similar 
study of social perceptions of small areas of 
Dublin, Ireland, concluded that the dominant 
dimension of housing cost and social status is 
supplemented by dimensions of familiarity and 
age of housing styles (Hourihan, 1979). 

On the basis of both urban theory and previ- 
ous research, we would expect to find that 


people are in fact able to rank local areas by - 


socioeconomic status, and that this status 
ranking is a prominent feature in their percep- 
tion of community differences. But in addition, 
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we would expect other dimensions of dif- 
ferentiation to play a salient role. Both market 
choices end local collective action are com- 
monly thought to be linked to perceptions of 
changing residential/employment mix, in- 
creasing population density, and shifting racial 
balance. The ecological literature givés great 
importance to distance from the central city 
and family life cycle (often represented by 
populaticn age and rental vs owner housing). 
Finally, we hypothesize that these “cognitive 


' maps” of residential areas are based on widely 


shared place reputations, so that residents of 
different social backgrounds would be likely to 
have similar a of community dif- 
ferences. 


METHCDS AND SAMPLE 


Our research examines these questions in the 
setting of suburban Long Island. Like 
Semyonov and. Kraus (1982), we have em- 
ployed a research method which imposes on 
respondents no predetermined criteria of rating 
suburbs, nor even the constraint of a hierarchi- 
cal ranking. Each respondent was given a set of 
cards naming individual suburbs in the region 
and asked to sort these cards into groups of 
similar places. No instruction was given on the 
size or number of groups, or on the meaning of 
“similar.” A fictitious 85th place (called Un- 
known City) was included in the card deck, and 
respondents were told to sort all of the places 
with which they were unacquainted into a 
group with this place. The average respondent 
grouped only about 5 of 84 suburbs in this 
category. The term “suburbs” as used here 
refers to communities defined as places by the 
U.S. Census. In many cases these are politi- 
cally incorporated municipalities, but their 
most relevant trait is the fact that ay are 
well-known place names., 

Our analytical problem is to discover the 
grounds on which people sorted communities. 
For this purpose, we have adopted a standard 
multidimensional scaling technique (see Krus- 
kal and Wish, 1978, for an introduction to this 
methodology). A “similarity matrix” was con-. 
structed from respondents’ groupings which 
summerized for each pair of suburbs the pro- 
portion of respondents who sorted them into 
the same group. The procedure of multidimen- 
sional scaling presumes that these similarity 
scores are a linear additive function of 
similarities between suburbs on a number of 
unknown underlying dimensions, and calcu- 
lates what those dimensions must be. We have 
interpreted these cognitive dimensions by 
compering them with a variety of objective 
characteristics of suburbs drawn from census 
data (e.g., income, racial composition, age 
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structure). This procedure allows us to test 
unobtrusively the relative salience of several 
kinds of community differences to our respon- 
dents. Similar procedures have been applied to 
research on occupations (Kraus et al., 1978), 
organizations (Zeitz,. 1982), and neighborhoods 
(Semyonov and Kraus, 1982). i 

Our respondents were selected from two 
pairs of neighborhoods in suburban Suffolk 


County. The neighborhoods in each pair are’ 


located near one another, and each is com- 
posed of similar houses constructed at about 
the same time and in the same price range. We 
did not attempt to gather information from re- 
spondents on their own occupation, education, 
income, etc. However, from 1980 census data 
on the census tracts in which they are located, 
it is possible to demonstrate the substantial 


differences in their social composition. What 


we will refer to as the “affluent” sample is 
taken from two neighborhoods in Setauket 
which had a median home value of $62,047. 
The “working-class” sample is taken from Port 
Jefferson Station, with a median home value of 
$39,471. 

To avoid a gender bias in the results, inter- 
viewers were assigned a quota of 20 male and 
20 female respondents ‘within each pair of 
neighborhoods (for a total sample of 80 per- 
sons). In order to meet these quotas, the inter- 
viewers had to canvass virtually all of the 
homes in these neighborhoods (which are natu- 
rally bounded housing developments), return- 
ing to the same houses as often as necessary to 
meet the quotas. The resdlting samples are 


presented here as representative of the two- 


kinds of neighborhoods in Suffolk County, and 
whether the results of the two case studies can 
be replicated elsewhere remains a qiléstion for 
future research. 

‘ The primary source of data on objective 
community characteristics was the 1970 Cen- 
sus of Population and Housing (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1970). Although 1980 data when 
available might seem more appropriate, place 
reputations are in large part based on ‘‘old 
data.” In any event, these community charac- 
teristics are quite stable over a decade's time, 
and we believe that the choice of 1970 or 1980 
data would have little effect on the results. The 
measure of socioeconomic status is a simple 
index of standardized scores on three indica- 
tors: proportion of the active male labor force 
employed in the higher status occupations of 
professional, technical and kindred and man- 
agers, Officials, and proprietors; median years 
of education; and median family income. Ra- 
cial and ethnic.variables are proportion black 
and proportion Spanish-speaking (mostly 


Puerto Rican in this context). The indicator of. 


population age is proportion over 65. Housing 
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variables include proportion rental housing and 

population density. The North Shore variable 
is gedgraphic location on the North-South axis 
(historically Long Island’s most affluent com- 
munities have been found on the North Shore). 


_ Distance from the city is measured by location ` 


on the East-West axis. 

One variable not taken from the Census is a 
measure of familiarity: the proportion: of re- 
spondents who were able to categorize the 
suburb. Values range from .21 to 1.00 on this - 
measure. 


RESULTS 


Following' the card-sorting task, respondents 
were asked to comment on their groupings of 
communities. People were generally interested 
in describing their perceptions of community 
differences, and this unstructured part of the 
interview often took as long as one-half hour. 
Their comments, although gathered unsys- 
tematically, are of interest in conjunction with 
the statistical analysis which follows. 

What is most surprising is the consistency 
between criteria named by people in the two 
kinds of neighborhoods, strongly suggesting a 
shared recognition of what is at stake in com- 
munity differences. By far the most common 


‘ concepts are income (often combined with or 


substituted by such proxies as education, oc- 


` cupation, or home values), geographic location: 


(usually on dimensions of North-South or 
East-West, but also sometimes distinguishing 
“shore” communities from inland suburbs), 
race (referring most often to blacks, and sec-. 
ondarily to Puerto Ricans, Jews, and Italians), 
and finally industrial-commercial function 
(distinguishing ‘‘nice residential areas” from 
tourist villages and centers of business, ac- 
tivity). i 

It is noteworthy that although some respon- 
dents mentioned one or more of these dimen- 
sions serially, as though they were indepen- 
dent, the majority expressly discussed their - 
interconnections. Most often this involved a 
first-level description of groups based on geo- 
graphic location (Suffolk County vs Nassau 
County, which is closer to New York City, or . 
North Shore vs South Shore). These geo- 
graphic groupings would then be described in 
terms of their social content, especially class 
composition and secondarily race or ethnicity. 
In turn, some other criteria which were less 
often used, such as quality of schools, crime, 
“friendliness,” and class” or “lifestyle,” were 
likely to be brought up as supplements to an 
income and racial characterization of places: 
Size and density were normally adjuncts to a 
description of the residential-business dimen- 
sion. 


SUBURBAN COMMUNITY DIFFERENCES 


The similarity matrix for each sample was 
analyzed using the KYST program for mul- 
tidimensional scaling (MDS). Various solutions 
were attempted, ranging from one to five di- 
mensions, and for each sample it was found 
that a five-dimensional solution was required 
to achieve a stress value below .10 (this is a 
minimum acceptable degree of fit of the model 
as suggested by Kruskal and Wish, 1978: 54). 

As shown in the correlation-matrix in Table 
1, the cognitive dimensions extracted from the 
affluent and working-class neighborhood sam- 
ples are virtually identical. The first cognitive 
dimension (the one which accounts for the 
most ‘‘variance” in people’s sorting of com- 
munities) has a correlation of .89 between the 
two samples. The between-sample correlations 
for the second and third dimensions are .73 and 
.78, respectively, and even the fifth (and 
weakest) dimensions are correlated at .29. This 
consistency reinforces the impression gained 
from the similarity in dimensions. named by 
respondents in the two samples, and suggests 
that perceptions of community differences are 
indeed widely shared. - 

The solutions can be understood as a repre- 
- sentation in five dimensions of the bases of 
respondents’ classification of suburbs. How- 
ever, as in factor analysis, the rotation of axes 
is based on mathematical criteria.and not on 
theoretical or substantive meaning. In order to 
interpret the dimensions, we- examine their 
correlations with a series of objectively mea- 
sured community characteristics. 

Table 2 presents a summary ‘of ten stepwise 
multiple regressions, estimating the. indepen- 
dent predictive value of each objective char- 
acteristic. Each regression was stopped at the 
point at which the next variable would add less 
than .04 to the explained variance or have a 
nonsignificant t-test. Our main interest, how-. 
ever, is in the variable entered on the first step 
(marked with an asterisk), which in most cases 
accounted for more than half of the final ex- 

plained variance. 

For both samples, the index of socioeco- 
nomic status has the highest correlation with 
Dimension I. Also typical of places that are 


Table 1. Correlations among Cognitive Dimensions 


in Two Neighborhood Samples (84 Sub- 
urbs) 
Working-Class Sample 
I ll Wm è IV V 
I .89 22 —.06 .24 04 
. H -.4 T3 —.27 09 ~—.05 
Affluent MHE 03 50 78 .10 14 
. Sample IV. .14 —.09 .02 .50 .27 
V 03 : .12 .27 ~.29 
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high on this dimension are North Shore loca- 
tion and low growth rates. The North Shore of 
Nassau County (near New York. City) is the 
area with the highest income in the region. 
There are two reasons for the negative associ- 
ation of population growth with this cognitive 
dimension (a significant independent effect in 
both samples). One is that many of the higher- 
status places are iń or near the old “gold coast” 
of Nassau County, where thé most rapid surge 
of growth occurred prior to 1960. The other is 
that, regardless of their age, higher income 
suburbs tend to grow through one-by-one ad- 
dition of custom built homes rather than by 
mass development of tract housing. 

The second cognitive dimension is corre- 
lated with a variety' of community charac- 
teristics. -The multiple regression narrows 
these to the same set of three predictors in each 
sample: communities ranked high on this di- 
mension are those farther from the city, closer 
to the North Shore, and more familiar to re- 
spondents. Since our respondents themselves 
live in a distant North Shore area, the two 
geographic axes amount to a “proximity to our 


_ community” variable. Thus Dimension II rep- 


resents a scale running from ‘‘far away’'and 
unfamiliar’ to "nearby and familiar.” 
Dimension II is clearly population density, 
distinguishing the more urbanized suburbs near 
the city from those with a more rural character. 


_ The high intercorrelations among predictors 


account for the fact that in the working-class 
sample regression, density—which entered the 
equation on the first step-—-has a small stan- 
dardized regression coefficient. The negative 
association of this dimension with familiarity 
shows that, once the effect of proximity has 
been removed by Dimension H, people are less 
familiar with the sparsely settled places far 
from the city. than with the larger and more 
established suburbs near the city. 

In respondents’ spontaneous comments, 
density was mentioned mostly in connection 
with references to business activity, and we 
attempted to include a measure of employment 
function in the present analysis. However, the 
best available source (a land use study by the 
regional planning commission) included data 
for only 35 of the 84 suburbs, and the business 
variable was not significant in any equation for 
this more limited sample. 

The variable most highly correlated with 
Dimension IV is population over age 65. Di- 


mension IV is also correlated in both samples - 


with proportion centers and familiarity, al- 
though one of these additional variables drops 
out in each regression. 

Finally, Dimension V is most strongly linked 
to proportion black (and, in the affluent sam- 
ple, with proportion Puerto Rican). As the last 
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Table 2. Multiple Regression of Cognitive Dimensions 


? 
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on Objective Characteristics of Places (Beta Coeffi- 





’ cients) 
Objective Working-Class Neighborhood Affluent Neighborhood 
Characteristics I I Ii IV y I II HI IV V 
SES Ale 32 l .36* 
North-South 21 59 —~ 23 43 35 
Distance from City 54* 57 25 44 
Growth 1960-70 — 34, —.29 
Familiarity 35 —.65 -32 .7i1* —.39 
Population Density ` ~ — .17* —.47* 
Percent Renters . 29 30 29 
Percent Over 65 .37* .32* 23 
Percent Black - 39  —.26* f .38* 
Percent Puerto Rican 
Variables in Equation? 3 3 4 4 2 3 3 4 2 2 
R? with First Variable 35 31 26 ‘15 01 37 54 51 24 B3 
R? Total ` 48 74 65 35 10 56.70 


* Denotes first variable entering the equation. 


*To be included, the variable must add at least .04 to R?. 


of five dimensions, the race dimension con- 
tributes least to the KYST solution. It is also 
the one which is least associated with the set of 
predictor variables. In our view this does not 
indicate that racial composition is the dimen- 
sion least salient to residents’ perceptions of 
community differences. Rather, it reflects the 
fact that only a small number of suburbs are 
identifiably “black,” and even these are typi- 
cally less than 50 percent minority. In the 
sorting process, these few suburbs were in fact 
commonly placed in the same group. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


‘Throughout this study we have assumed that 
people’s perceptions of the surrounding world 
have .a great deal to do with their behavior. 
Communities in a metropolitan region, whether 
city neighborhoods or suburbs, have reputa- 
tions, and it is to these reputations that people 
react in making their choices of where to live, 
find a job, or locate a business. Such decisions 
are obviously mediated by a real estate market, 
but before there can be a market value there 
must be an aggregate consensus as to the de- 
sirability of a given location. Furthermore, 
people's perceptions of the reputation of their 
own community provide the framework within 
which they sense what is at stake in growth and 
redevelopment, what they hope to protect and 
what‘ they seek to defend against. In both of 
these ways, by effects on the real estate market 
and.on community growth policy, place repu- 
tations influence the urbanization process. 
The analysis shows quite emphatically that 
people do not have a one-dimensional view of. 


communities. Although it appears that they 
evaluate suburbs first by differences in socio- 
economic status (Dimension I), we have iden- 
tified three-or four additional meaningful cog- 
nitive dimensions. One of these, which we 
interpret as proximity to community of resi- 
‘dence, is inherently subjective. Whether a 
suburb is “near here” depends on the frame of 
reference of the respondent. If our interpreta-. 
tion is correct, it implies that regardless of 
other objective characteristics, people tend to 
think of communities in such terms as near or 
familiar vs distant and less familiar. Dimension 
DI is primarily associated with population den- 
sity, and based in part on respondents’ sub- 
sequent comments. We interpret this as an 
urban-rural dimension. Finally, Dimensions IV 
and V represent population aging and racial 
composition. a 
Our analysis also shows that. residents of. 
working-class and affluent neighborhoods 
share the same general perception of the social 
reputations of places. While the samples are 
small and located in one region at one point in 
time, they nevertheless carry a strong sugges- 
tion of a general social consensus as to the 
important distinctions between communities. 
Ultimately, all models of metropolitan de- 
velopment and spatial differentiation must rely 
on some assumptions about people’s mental 
images of the region in which they live. We 
have provided some clues here of what these 
images are; we need many more such clues. In 
our view, residents’ perceptions of what their 
community and other communities are like are 
as important to urban theory as the information 
-on objective characteristics on which most 
urban research is based. 
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METROPOLITAN STRUCTURE AND | 
VIOLENT CRIME: WHICH MEASURE OF 
CRIME? 
(Comment on Blau and Blau, ASR, February 
1982)* . 
ROBERT M. O'BRIEN 
University of Oregon 


Judith and Peter Blau’s (1982) paper extends 


Peter Blau’s (1977) macrosociological theory to’ 


an investigation of the relationship between 
metropolitan structure and violent crime rates. 
The major prediction from this extension is 


that inequality in socioeconomic conditions— ' 


especially inequality between racial groups 
(black—white)—engenders higher rates of 
urban criminal violence. Further, they theorize 
that the observed relationships of region 
(North-South), racial composition (black— 
white), and poverty (the percentage of individ- 
uals below the Social Security: Adminis- 
tration’s established poverty line) with rates of 
urban criminal violence are (in large part) due 
to these two types of inequalities. Their theory 
is compelling and is substantially supported by 
their data analyses. 

They test their theory with data from the 
largest U.S. SMSAs. The data were obtained 
from two sources: data on the independent 
variables (poverty, income inequality, SES in- 
equality in race, percent Black, population 
size, and percent divorced) are derived from 
the 1970 public use samples of the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census one-in-a-hundred sample; data 
on the dependent variables (murder, rape, rob- 


bery and aggravated assault) are from the - 


Uniform Crime Report (UCR) for 1970.' An 
important feature of the Blaus’ study is their 
use of measures of inequality for SMSAs that 
are derived from these data and that are not 
available in published form. 

My main concern, however, is not with the 
measures they derive from the public use sam- 
ple, but with the measures adopted from the 
widely utilized UCR. This concern arises be- 
cause there exists a substantial amount of em- 
pirical evidence which indicates that the UCR 
data are not only inaccurate as measures of the 
absolute rate of crimes (as the Blaus recog- 


*Direct all correspondence to: Robert M. O’Brien, 
Department of Sociology, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, OR 97403-1202. 

! Another independent variable, “region,” is a 
dummy variable distinguishing SMSAs located in the 
South from those located in other regions. 
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nize), but also as measures of the relative rates 
of crime for different aggregates.* 

This is true even though the Blaus state that, 
"In short, many criminologists agree that, de- 
spite its known shortcomings, the UCR fur- 
nishes fairly valid indications of comparative 
frequencies of serious crimes, though not of 
their absolute frequencies” (Blau and Blau, 
1982:120). Although some criminologists may 
apree, many, if not most, state that it is not in 
general wise to make comparisons of officially 
recorded crime rates (with a few exceptions 
such as murder, bank robbery, and motor ve- ’ 
hicle theft) across police jurisdictions (e.g., 
Kitsuse and Cicourel, 1963; Wolfgang, 1968; 
Seidman and Couzens, 1974; Skogan, 1975). In 
a recent study involving time series analyses of 
crime rates from three different -cities, ` 
McCleary et al. (1982) come to a similar con- 
clusion: “. .. we agree with the conventional 
view that UCRs are non-comparable across 
jurisdictions . . .” It was partly because of dif- 
ferences in recording practices across jurisdic- 
tions that victimization surveys were initiated. 
Crime rates (incident rates) -in these surveys 
are based on respondents’ answers to a stan- 
dard set of questions concerning whether they 
or others in their immediate family have been 
the victims of crime during a set time period. It 
was hoped that utilizing a standard set of mea- 
surement operations actoss police jurisdictions 
would yield measures of crime rates that were 
more comparable across jurisdictions. 

The victimization survey data used in this 
comment come from the National Crime Sur- 
veys (NCS), which collected data from 26 large 


‘central cities during a two-year period center- 


ing around 1973~1974 (United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, 1975, 1976a, 1976b). They 
were designed (in part) to provide estimates of 
victimization rates for these cities which would 
be independent of the official rates reported in 
the UCR. In each of the 26 cities a sample of 
approximately 10,000 households and 1,500 
commercial establishments was contacted. 
From these data, estimates of rates for various 
typés of crimes were derived (see the U.S. 
Department of Justice publications cited above 


2 Probably the most relevant empirical evidence 
concerning the validity of the UCR crime rates as 
measures of the relative rates of crime is found in 
studies that note a substantial discrepancy between 
relative crime rates reported in the UCR and those 
based on the National Crime Surveys (NCS) for 26 
central cities (e.g., Booth et al., 1977; Decker, 1977; 
Nelson, 1979; O’Brien et al., 1980). We will analyze 
some of these data later in this comment. 
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for further details). With these rates, it is pos- 
sible to compare empirically crime rates from 
26 cities based on two independent measures of 
crime (i.e., UCR and NCS crime rates). 

It would be desirable to replicate the Blaus’ 
study using data from the NCS, but such a 
replication is impossible for a number of rea- 
sons: (1) the NCS data are reported for central 
cities not SMSAs, (2) the NCS were conducted 
for only 26 central cities in the span of ap- 


proximately two years (1973 and 1974), and (3) - 


it is too costly to derive data on racial SES 
inequality and general inequality for these 
central cities from the public use samples. Data 
are available, however, from the United States 
City and County Data Book (1973) for mea- 
sures which correspond to the Blaus’ percent 
black, population size and poverty (percent 
below the Social Security Administration es- 


- tablished poverty line), and from the NCS for. 


three of. the four crime rates examined by them 
(rape, robbery, and aggravated assault).* Thus, 

even though their study cannot be replicated 
using NCS data, the extent to which NCS and 
UCR data agree with regards to the relative 
crime rates for these 26 central cities can be 
examined. Further, it can be determined if 
using: the NCS rather than’the UCR measure 
for crime rates changes the pattern of correla- 
tions between the structural characteristics of 
cities and crime rates. 


To answer the question concerning the. de-. 


_ gree of agreement between the UCR and the 
NCS measures of the relative rates of crime for 
these 26 central cities, the correlation between 
these two measures of a particular crime across 
the cities was computed. For aggravated as- 
sault the correlation between these two mea- 
sures is actually negative (r = —.36).° That is, 
for aggravated assault there is a tendency for 
those cities which are measured as having a 
relatively high rate of assault by the UCR to be 
measured as having a low rate by the NCS. The 
correlation between the UCR and NCS mea- 
sures of the rape rate across the 26 cities is 
almost nil (r = .13), while the correlation for 
the robbery rates is comparatively high (r = 
.78). Only the correlation between the UCR 


, 


3 In addition, these central cities are among the 
nation’s largest, the smallest being Miami, Min- 
neapolis, Newark, Oakland, and Portland, all of 
which had less than 400,000 inhabitants. The Blaus 
also used rather populous areas in their study (all 
SMSAs with over 250,000 inhabitants). Importantly, 
the Blaus’ theory implies no restrictions in terms of 
city or SMSA size. 

4 For a description of the UCR and NCS data for 
these 26 central cities, see O’Brien et al. (1980). 

5 As in Blau and Blau (1982), the log to the base 10 
of all crime rates is used. 
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and NCS measures of robbery provides strong . 


support for the hypothesis that they are 
measuring the same phenomenon across the 26 


‘cities. The proportion of shared variance for 


these. two measures is .61 (= .78?). These three 
coefficients, which each indicate the correla- 
tion between two independent measures of the 
same underlying phenomenon (“the crime 
rate”), are commonly referred to as measures 
of convergent validity (see Campbell and 
Fiske, 1959).¢ 

The second question addressed is whether 
this lack of agreement between the NCS and 
UCR measures of crime rates is reflected in the 
pattern of relationships between them and 


_ Various structural characteristics of these cen- 


tral cities, e.g., is- the relationship between ag- 
gravated assault and percent black different 
when the UCR measure of assault rather than 
the NCS measure is used? The relevant corre- 
lations appear in: Table 1. Examining the first 
and fourth rows, we note that the correlation 
between the percent black and the NCS mea- 
sure of the aggravated assault rate is —.45, 
ae the UCR measure is used the correlation 

.47; the correlation between the percent 
below ‘the poverty line and the aggravated as- 
sault rate is ~.42 when NCS data are used and 
.50 when UCR data are used; these correla- 
tions are essentially nil for the log of population 


- size. There is better agreement for the correla- 


tions of the robbery rates (rows two and five) 
and the three structural characteristics in Table 
1. At least for robbery, the sign of the correla- 
tions is the same whether it is measured using 
the UCR or the NCS. The pattern of correla- 
tions for measured rape rates (rows three and 
six) shows little agreement between the NCS 
and UCR measures. The same pattern of di- 
vergent results (depending upon whether the 
NCS or UCR measure: of crime rates is em- 
ployed) occurs when region (North-South) is 
entered as a control variable. These partial cor- 
relations appear in parentheses in Table 1. The 
pattern of divergence is similar to that for the 


- zero-order correlations, with robbery being the . 


only crime to agree in terms of the sign of the 
relationship across all three structural charac- 
teristics. These analyses suggest that were it 
possible to carry out the Blaus’ analysis using 
crime rate data based on the NCS rather than 
the UCR, the pattern. of results for at least 
ageravated assaults and rapes would probably 
be quite different than those reported in their 


paper. 


6 Although these results are the log to the base 10 
of the crime rate measures, the correlations are very 
similar to those found in Nelson (1979) and O’Brien 
et.al. eae 
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Table 1. Zero-Order and Partial Correlations of UCR and NCS Crime: Rates With Three Structural Charac- 


teristics of Cities* 


EER Black Poverty eT Size” 
S Assault ` —.45 —.42 —.02 
National P (—.36) (—.33) (—.06) 
Crime Robbery? 32 22 34 
- Surveys > (.45)  (.33) (.32) 
Rape? — 26 —.13 —.31 
( —.23) ( —.09) (—.32) 
fe, eti Assault? AT 50 01 
Uniform (.39) (.43) (.04) 
Crime Robbery® .64 i .49 14 
Reports (.65) (.47) (.16) i 
- Rape? 43 14 01 
(.49) (.16) (.01) 


-a Partial correlations are controlled for region (North-South) and are in parentheses. 


> Logis transformation. 


tt iS pepe not surprising that the EH 
sistency of the UCR. and NCS correlations is 


_ greatest for rape and aggravated assault. These 


two personal crimes of violence often are not 
reported to the police due to embarassment, 


-fear of potential ‘‘self-incrimination’’ or the in- 


crimination of relatives or close friends, and 
the fact that “losses” are not covered by insur- 
ance. Robberies, on the other hand, are less 


likely to involve self-incrimination of close rel- 


atives or friends, and are most likely to be 
covered by insurance (especially robberies in- 
‘ volving commercial establishments).’ 

The implications of these findings for Blaus’ 
structural theory are not all negative. First, 
there is strong evidence from past research that 
the UCR based murder rate is’ comparable 
across jurisdictions (see especially, Hindelang, 
1974). Second, the NCS and UCR measures of 
the robbery rate converge for these 26 cities 
(r = .78), and the correlations of robbery rates 
as measured by these two methods are rather 
similar for three of the structural charac- 
teristics examined by the Blaus. Thus, for this 
particular crime, our analyses may provide 
some additional support for the Blaus’ theory. 
For two other crimes (rape and aggravated as- 
sault), however, the analyses raise serious 


? There are several studies which have compared . 


crimes reported to NCS interviewers with those-re- 
corded in police records. It has been found that 
crimes which are recorded in police records are often 
not reported by interviewees to the NCS inter- 


_ viewers (San Jose Methods Test, 1972); that crimes 


which interviewees claimed to have’reported to the 
police are often not found in the police records 


(Schneider, 1978); and that interviewees often state - 


that they have not reported crimes to the police that 
they report to the NCS interviewer (United States 
Department of Justice, 1975, 1976a, 1976b). These 
studies raise serious questions concerning the va- 
lidity of crime rates generated by both the NCS and 
the UCR. ` , 


questions regarding the generalizability of the 
Blaus’ findings across different measures of 
their dependent variables. First, it has been 
shown that two different measures of crime 
rates (one of them the one employed by the 
Blaus) do not correlate highly across 26 central 
cities for these two crimes (rape, r = .13; ag- 
gravated assault, r = —.36). Second, the cor- 
relations for each of these crime rates with 
independent variables employed by the Blaus 
(i.e., percent black, poverty, and population 
size) are quite different, depending upon 
whether the NCS or UCR based rates are em- 
ployed. It is reasonable to assume that similar 
differences would probably occur if the data 
were for a sample of SMSAs rather than cen- 
tral cities. Thus, that part of the Blaus’ study 
relating to the relationship of inequality and the 
rates of rape and aggravated assault is brought 
into question. The relationships there may be 
an artifact of a particular measure, of crime 
rates. There is, of course, no necessity that the 
relationships of murder, aggravated assault, 
rape, and robbery to structural characteristics 
of cities be the same. Robbery, for example, is 
both a crime of violence and of property. Rape 
is a crime of violence perpetrated almost en- 
tirely against women. In fact, the UCR only ` 
records the rape of women. Murder, on the 
other hand, is a crime in which men are 
primarily the victims. If the rates for these 
crimes are highly correlated, it could be due to 
an underlying dimension of “violent crime,” 
but it could also be due to an underlying di- 
mension of “recording practices.” 

More generally, it is important to emphasize 
that these results do not prove that the UCR 
measures of aggravated assault and rape are 
invalid for ecological comparisons. After all, it. 
might be that the UCR data are highly valid 
while the NCS data are not and that for this 
reason there are discrepancies between the 


- findings based on these two measures. The re- 
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sults, however, do raise some serious ques- 
tions which must be faced by criminologists 
concerning the validity of crime rate measures 
in general as indicators of not only the absolute 
rates of crime, but also as.indicators of the 
relative amount of crime across aggregates 
(central cities, and by reasonable extension, 
SMSAs). Thus despite the optimism of the 
Blaus with regard to the use of the UCR crime 
rates as a measure of the relative rates of 
crimes across 125 SMSAs, readers of their 
paper should note that there are good reasons 
for questioning their optimism with regards to 
the measures of at least two of the crime rates 
that they employ. This leads to a more cautious 
assessment of the evidence they present for 
their Eoy. 


~ 
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Winner 1980 C. Wright Mills Award and 1981 Gladys M. Kammerer Award. . 
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is Value Systems and Personality 
; : ina Western Civilization 
A Norwegians in Europe and America 


By Christen T. Jonassen. Complex, modern, democratic, and 
industrial, Norway is a Western nation In which all of the forces of 
modernization have been concentrated within a relatively short 
and comparatively recent time, and one for which Jonassen 
advances strong and persuasive claims as a case against which 
to test a variety of theoretical social-science orientations using a 
multidisciplinary approach. It is a soclety in which the record has 
been preserved, and one is permitted to observe the effects of the 
fateful, fascinating, and historic change from a preindustrial to an 
industrial society—a laboratory in which to monitor the emer- 
gence of a modern state and the birth of modern man. $25. 00 


A Woman’s Place 
The Life History of a Rural Ohio Grandmother 


By Rosemary O. Joyce. Because theoretical research is a matter 
more of finding the right categories than of meseeene within 
them statistically, Joyce finds it particularly appropriate In inves- 
tigating the roles of women to use the kinds of data supp!'ed by 
the life history. From the rich variety of interdisciplinary pe-spec- 
tives that characterize her academic speciality—folkloristics— 
she has undertaken the life history of a remarkable woman 
named, for purposes of her study, Sarah Flynn Penfield—a 
woman who, in this penile bate becomes a paradigm 
for conflicts in other women who, though possessed of strong 
se megos: share ambivalent attitudes toward their own sex, 
and tend to see woman’s place as more than a geographical 


entity. Illus. $20.00 
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Metaphysics in Midwestern America 


By Melinda Bollar Wagner. Most of the literature on so-called 
non-mainstream contemporary religious groups leaves one with 
the impression that all of them are new, exist principally i in Cali- 
fornia, and attract disaffected youth to whom they provide a' 
sense of community otherwise missing from their lives. Wagner 
has devoted a year and a half of intense participant-observation 
research to a quite different kind of group, the Spiritual Frontiers 
Fellowship, which is distinctly not new, exists mainly in the Mid- 
west, and is made up primarily of middle-aged members of the 
middle class to whomit imparts a practicalreligious philosophy - 
that expresses and legitimates in the religious realm that indi- 
vidual autonomy that imbues every other aspect of American 
society. l $17.50 
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Lives After Vietnam 

The Personal Impact of Military Service 
Josefina J. Card, American Institutes for 
Research in the Behavioral Sciences 
Examines three matched groups of Vietnam 
veterans, non-Vietnam veterans, and 
nonveterans to determine the effects of 
military service in general and combat in 
Vietnam specifically. l 
208pp. ISBN 0-669-06420-3 


Preventing Adolescent Alienation 

An Interprofessional Approach 

edited by L. Eugene Arnold, The Ohio 
State University 

Foreword by Luvern L: Cunningham 
Topics include caretaking, sexuality, child 
abuse, truancy, delinquency, substance 
abuse, morals clarification, and suicide 
prevention. 

160pp. ISBN 0-669-06269-3 


Beating Wife-Beating 

Lee H. Bowker, indiana University 
of Pennsylvania 

Explores the effect of wife-beating on the 
woman's mental health and the marital 
balance of power, and provides strategies to 
defeat wife-beating. 

176pp. ISBN 0-669-06345-2 


The Social Constraints on Energy- 

Policy Implementation 

edited by Max Neiman and Barbara J. Burt, 
University of California, Riverside 

Investigates the factors behind the differences 
between potential and actual energy policles 
at all levels of government such as 
‘environmental and institutional factors, 
consumer receptivity, and market structures. 
240pp. ISBN 0-669-05466-6 $28.95 
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Causes and Cures of Welfare 

New Evidence on the Social Psychology of 
the Poor. . 

Leonard Goodwin, Worcester 

Polytechnic Institute 


. "This is a very important book. Leonard 


Goodwin makes a powerful and eloquent 
argument for locating the causes of welfare in 
the world of jobs and joblessness, rather than 
in the minds and character of welfare 
recipients.” ~ Elliot Liebow, Chief, Center for 
Work and Mental Health, National Institute 
for Mental Health, and author of 
Tally’s Corner 

224pp. ISBN 0-669-06370-3 


Legal Rights and Mental-Heailth Care 
Stanley S. Herr, Columbia University, 
Stephen Arons, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, and Richard E. Wallace, Jr., 


$23.75 


~ White & Case 


Foreword by John A. Talbott 

Analyzes recent statutory and judicial 
changes, and demonstrates that society is 
involved in a profound reshaping of the legal 
framework in which mental-health services 
are provided. 

208pp. ISBN 0-669-04910-7 $22.95 


Rights and Advocacy for Retarded People 
Stanley S. Herr, Columbia University 
Foreword by Gunnar Dybwad 

Emphasizing the civil rights responsibility of 
lawmakers, courts, and human-services 
practitioners, this book assesses recently 
declared rights supporting community-based 
habilitation and proposes an independent 
advocacy system. 
272pp. ISBN 0-669-04682-5 $26.95 


Delivering In-Home Services to the Aged and 
Disabled- 

The Wisconsin Experiment 

Frederick W. Seidl, The University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Robert Applebaum, 
Mathematica Policy Research, Carol Austin, 


‘ University of Minnesota, and Kevin Mahoney, 


Connecticut Department of Aging 
Presents a detailed analysis of a model home- 
care project and compares the casts of 
nursing-home care and home care. 

224pp. ISBN 0-669-05243-4 $23.95 
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| “Insightful. and useful , . + worth reading 
-and thinking about.” 
—American Bar Association Journal 


COURT REFORM ON TRIAL 


Why Simple Solutions Fail 
Malcolm M. Feeley 
A Twentieth Century Fund Report 


Criminal justice reforms usually fail, argues Malcolm Feeley, because they 
are based.on false assumptions. His carefully reasoned and beautifully 
written assessment shows, for example, why less crowded court calendars 
`- do not bring speedier trials, and why harsher sentences do not-cause the 
crime rate to drop. “Anyone seriously interested in reforming the nation’s 
court systems . . : should consider Mr. Feeley’s views. Whether or not one 
agrees with the conclusions, his approach provides one of the most 
thoughtful examinations of the problem we've encountered.” —National > 
Law Journal ` | $14.95 





The only book devoted exclusively to the 
‘Management of grant-funded projects 


THE BASIC HANDBOOK 
OF GRANTS MANAGEMENT 


Robert Lefferts 


At a time when funding resources are in short supply, effective administra- 
tion of existing programs is the best way to compete for grant dollars. ' 
successful grant administration — whether in the largest university or the 
smallest community organization — means knowing the ins and outs of 
managing money, personnel, and day-to-day project activities. Robert Lef- 
ferts here provides practical strategies for managing grant-supported serv- 
ices and research projects in health, human services, arts, humanities, and. 
social and behavioral sciences. This comprehensive handbook, written in 
lively nontechnical language, is essential reading: "$20.95 
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New from 
Tavistock! 


KEY SOCIOLOGISTS 


Series Editor: Peter Hamilton 


Key Sociologists is a new series that pre- 
sents concise and readable texts covering 
the life, work and influence of many of the 
most important sociologists, from the birth 
of the discipline to the present day. 

Each book in the series provides compre- 
hensive introductory information, and each pre- 
sents a distinctive line of argument that will help 
students develop their own critical judgments. 











“These books will be most valuable for students, 
both introductory and advanced, interested in socio- 
logical theory and the history of ideas? —Choice 


Already published: 


„Max Weber 
by Frank Parkin 
«| simply the best straightforward 
introduction to Max Weber’s ideas.’ 
—Colin Bell, The Times Higher 
Education Supplement: 
‘*,. delightful and compulsive reading. 
This is explicitly a student’s book, and 
students will savour it...” 


—The Times Literary Supplement 
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Marx and Marxism 
by Peter Worsley 


“Peter Worsley’s deft little volume 
returns to Marx’s own motto, De Omni- 
bus Dubitandum, in order to propose a 
Marxist treatment of the doctrine itself. 
The result is a concise summary of the 
100-year lapse in orthodox theory.” 
—Paui Buhle, Village Voice 
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payment of the fee. Manuscripts that are revisions of papers previously declined by the 
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American Sociological Réview. A 5-page statement of manuscript submission > 
guidelines, including reference formats, may be obtained by sending a request accom- 
panied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope to the address below. 
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Sheldon Stryker, Editor, American Sociological Review, Institute of Social Research, 
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. Of authors to prepare manuscripts that contain no identifying information. 

2. Copies of manuscripts submitted for review will not be returned to authors. Do not 
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for publication. 

3. If you wish acknowledgment of receipt of a manuscript, enclose with the manuscript a 
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Editor’s Comment 


The lines demarking a journal article from 
other forms ‘of published work in our 
discipline-—e.g., 2 monograph—are not terribly 


clear, nor well defined either in policy or in the © 


execution of policy. Some define the journal 


article in “‘coverage”’ terms, that is, as having a - 


` single focus and as hewing strictly to that single 
focus. For many more, however, a journal arti- 
cle is defined by reference to length. ` 
The “‘coverage’”’ criterion, whatever the ap- 
parent clarity with which it can. be stated, 
comes a cropper on a fundamental ambiguity: 
its central terms are inherently subjectively 
defined; one person’s single focus is another's 


` multiplicity of foci. Fhus, this criterion cannot . 


be used effectively by an author in deciding 
whether a paper is properly submitted to a 
journal, or by an editor in deciding whether a 
submission is appropriate. Consequently, 
when a criterion is deemed necessary, it is 
most frequently length that is invoked. f 
Authors often, if not invariably, have somėé 
_ vision of the defining length of a journal article, 
formed eithér through informal socialization, 
experience with editors, or the explicit state- 
ment of policy announced by journals. In the 
récent past, official statements of the ASR 
have made 30 pages the maximum length ofan 


appropriately submitted manuscript, although: 


my reasonably well-informed guess is that no- 
body paid strict attention to such statements. 
On becoming Editor, I purged the Notice: to 
. Contributors published in each issue of any 
© explicit reference to the length of acceptable 
manuscripts. I also rewrote’ our Manuscript 
Submission. Guidelines, available on request 
(and a stamped, self-addressed envelope), in 
which I either permitted to remain standing: or 
wrote (I no longer remember which) the sen- 
tence: ‘The length of a full-length article draft 
is seldom more than 30 pages (typed double- 
spaced on 84 x 11 inch, paper), including 
pages for abstract, references, footnotes, ta- 
` bles, and figures.” 
I do not know whether that statement is an 
‘accurate statistical assessment of manuscripts 
submitted to the ASR, and do not think it worth 
the effort to find out: My sense is that it is not 
true; I suspect that most submissions—other 
than those intended as research ‘notes or 
comments—have texts that run a shade ‘under 


30 | pages and additional materials (aes ta- 
bles, notes, references, appendices) that bring 
them well over 30 pages. 

More important, the sentence—whatever its 
factual accuracy or inaccuracy—should not be 
read as current ASR policy. To impose a strict 
30-page limit on papers does no one a service, 
in my judgment. In particular, as I have been 
recently reminded, there may be a contradic- 
tion between the imposition of this page limit 
and my repeated assertion that the ASR is open- 
to all sociological topics and methods: what- 
ever its other than subjective validity may be, - 
the argument has been made that comparative . 
historical work is for all practical purposes 
barred with such a limit. ’ 

What, then, is current ASR policy on length? 
(Please note the word “current”: ASR policy 
on this matter is set by each Editor in his/her 
turn.) ASR will review manuscripts up to 75 
pages as £ matter of course, and manuscripts 
even longer on an exceptional basis. Judg- 
ments will be made as to whether the length of 
a manuscript is necessary to its message; de- 
mands for cutting manuscript length will be 
imposed, whatever the length of the manu- 
script, when it is my judgment that more than 
necessary space has been consumed. For a 
lengthy manuscript, a judgment will also be 
made as to whether the topic is sufficiently 
important and the treatment sufficiently strong 
to warrant the space necessary to publish it, 
remembering that publishing it means not pub- 
lishing two or three other papers, . 

Please do not read this policy as license to 
submit undisciplined manuscripts to the ASR. 


Referees are often overworked; and they quite 


properly react negatively to manuscripts that 
are unnecessarily demanding of their time, 
either through excessive (relative to their mes- 
sages) length or through infelicitous writing. So 
do I. I expect that most acceptable manu- 


‘scripts, whatever their topic or method, will 


stil approximate 30 pages or so, and I am 
committed to seeing that no article takes up 
more space than it requires. .Other things | 
equal, I will prefer the. shorter article to the 
longer. With respect to the matter of length, 
the burden of proof, then, rests particularly 
heavily on the author. 
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RACE, POLITICAL ORIENTATION, AND PARTICIPATION: 
AN EMPIRICAL TEST OF FOUR COMPETING THEORIES* 
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Competing theories about differences between American blacks and whites in rates 
of political participation and joining of voluntary organizations are tested using data 
from a 1967 national sample survey. Prior literature offers four theories that seek to 
explain these differences: ethnic community theory, compensatory theory, isolation 
theory, and cultural inhibition ‘theory: A typology of political orientations. is 
developed, based on the underlying dimensions of political trust and political 
efficacy, and it is argued that the competing theories deal with the expected behavior 
of blacks with each of the four orientations thus defined. The théories are tested by 
computing expected mean participation rates for blacks of each orientational type 
and comparing these to the observed mean rates. The comparisens reveal whether 
-participation rates’ for blacks with each orientation differ from those to be expected 
on the basis of their social class and demographic caaracteristics. The results give 
strong support to the ethnic community theory ana clear counterevidence to the 
compensatory theory of Black participation; the isolation:and cultural inhibition 
theories receive virtually no support. Some broader theoretical implications of these 


results are suggested. 


Studies ecmpane the social and political 
participation patterns' of American blacks with 
those of American whites are in disarray. Dis- 
parate findings and disputatious theoretical 
perspectives are the norm rather than the ex- 
ception. For example, some studies find that, 
on the whole, white participation rates exceed 


those of blacks, while other studies show that, 


blacks participate more. than whites of similar 
statuses. The former finding led to the devel- 


* Direct all correspondence. to: Bruce London, 
Department of ‘Sociology and Social Psychology, 
Florida Atlantic University, Boca Raton, FL 33431. 
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- tions presented here. 

' Social participation refers to the j joining of and 
level of involvement in voluntary associations. 
Political participation is broadly defined to include 
activities by citizens that are aimed at understanding 
and/or influencing governmental decision-making 
processes (see Verba and Nié, 1972:1—3, 350-57). 
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‘Hyman and Wright, 1971; Myrdal et al., 


opment cf isolation ‘and cultural inhibition 
theories, -while’ the latter suggested compen- 
satory ard ethnic community explanations. 
Since each interpretation has found some em- 


pirical support in the literature, each has both | 


advocates and critics. (For an introduction to 
these issues, see: Wright and Hyman, 1958; 
1944; 
Orum, 1956; Lane, 1959; Olsen, 1970; Antunes 
and Gaitz, 1975; Cohen ‘and Kapsis, 1978; 
Klobus-Edwards et al., 1978; London, 1975; 
London and Hearn, 1977: Williams et al., 
1973.) Therefore, the main questions raised but 
as yet lef: unanswered by this-literature are as 
follows: For any particular form of social or 
political participation, do blacks participate 
more, less, or with the same frequency as 
whites, given their socioeconomic status? How 
might we explain any differences that emerge? 
In terms of the theoretical debate sketched 
above, ‘we pose the question: How might we 


- assess the relative usefulness of the isolation, 


cultural inhibition, compensatory, and ethnic 


community theories cf racial differences in so- 


cial and political participation? 


“Ft 


ALTERNATIVE HYPOTHESES ` 


We will define and test five competing models 
that vary in how they predict and explain par- 
ticipation patterns. First, a null-effects model 
predicts that.interracial and intraracial dif- 
ferences in participation are spurious results of 
differences in social position (defined as a 
combination of social class and, other demo- 
graphic characteristics such as age, gentler, re- 
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ligion, and place of residence). Thus, this 
model predicts equal participation rates for 
blacks and whites when social position is con- 
trolled. 

Second, a cultural inhibition model suggests 
that blacks participate less than whites, even 
with the effects of social position controlled, 
and that this difference is attributable to at- 
titudinal differences between whites and 
blacks. In this model, it is assumed that blacks 
with “appropriate” attitudes can and will par- 
ticipate at levels similar to those of whites with 
the same orientations (and social status). The 
overall underparticipation of blacks is ex- 
plained by positing that too few blacks have the 
appropriate orientations, a manifestation of a 
subcultural difference between the races. 

Third, an isolation model suggests, like the 
cultural inhibition model, that blacks partici- 
pate less than whites even when differences in 
position are controlled, but. it attributes the 
difference to causes other than the subculture 
of blacks. Instead, the focus is on pervasive 
racial discrimination or stnictural isolation. 
Although the possibility has never been ex- 
plored empirically (and an adequate test is be- 
yond the scope of this paper), an analogy may 
be drawn between structural isolation theory 
and the dual labor market critiques .of status 
attainment models (see, e.g., Hodson and 
Kaufman, 1982). Unlike the other participation 
theories, which routinely assume that there are 
equal’ participatory opportunity structures 
available to blacks and whites, isolation theory 
suggests that the very availability of opportu- 
nities to participate socially and politically is 
systematically reduced for blacks compared to 
whites. As a result, isolation theory predicts 
that the effects of discrimination or segregation 
would be evident in lower participation rates 
for blacks regardless of their political orienta- 
tion, even with SES and demographic variables 
controlled.? 

Fourth, a compensatory model implies that 
race has an independent enhancing effect on 
participation, as blacks participate to excess as 
a means of making up for the psychological 
stresses of subordinate status. This model pre- 
dicts that blacks will have excess participation 
‘rates when social position is controlled and 
that this excess is attributable to high partici- 
pation by black “compensators,” persons with 
damaged or fragile self-esteem. 

Finally, an ethnic community model sug- 
gests that race enhances participation because 
race and class conscious blacks participate to 
excess as a positive means of striving for social 

2 If a “dual participatory opportunity market” 
does exist, then all theories which assume equal op- 
portunities across races must be revised accordingly. 
Further research along these lines is recommended. 
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changes that could benefit the black commu- 
nity. This model predicts that blacks will have 
excess participation rates when social position 
is controlled and that this excess is attributable 
to high participation by blacks. with strong ac- 
tion orientation or ethnic consciousness. 

' All of the models assume that acts of politi- 
cal participation require both psychological 
and social resources that are unequally distrib- 
uted throughout the population (Guterbock, 
1980:114). Hence, some combination of politi- 
cal attitudes/orientations and social position 


‘explains racial differences in participation. Our 


goal is to identify the relevant attitudes and 
their relationship to social position. A critical 
test of the models can only be derived by (1) 
partitioning our sample into ‘attitude groups” 
that correspond with each model, and (2) con- 
ducting both between-race and within-race 
comparisons of participation rates, controlling 
for social position. 


A REVISED TYPOLOGY OF 
POLITICAL ORIENTATIONS 


In our view, the Key to developing a direct test 
of the alternative theories of participation is to 
reformulate the models in terms of the con- 
cepts of political trust and political efficacy. 
There is considerable precedent for this ap- 
proach in the study of political participation in 
general (see Begley and Alker, 1978, for a re- 
view; also, Almond and Verba, 1965; Gamson, 
1968; Forward and Williams, 1970; Marx, 1967; 
Paige, 1971) and black participation in particu- 
lar (Klobus-Edwards et al., 1978; Shingles, 
1981; Kuo, 1977:14—15; McPherson, 1977). In 
this tradition, we dichotomize the two con- 
cepts and cross-tabulate them to create a 


fourfold typology of political orientations ap- | 


plicable to persons of all races (see Figure 1). 

Elaborating upon the work cited above, we 
theorize that citizens of all races have varying 
social and political orientations (i.e., propen- 
sities to participate} based on variations in their 
feelings of efficacy and trust. Individuals hav- 
ing both a strong sense of efficacy and a trust- 


ing orientation to the political system. are 


labelled “politically integrated”; they are psy- 
chologically well equipped for ‘nonconflictual 
participatory acts and—given necessary in- 
centives, resources, and opportunities—can be 
anticipated to participate to the moderate .de- 
gree expected of citizens in a democratic pol- 


ity. Individuals combining a high sense of trust - 


with one of low efficacy are labelled as ‘“‘impo- 
tent.” This orientation may be found among 


` people of all races, but compensation theory 


posits that blacks who share this sense of sub- 
ordination are likely to be compensators, par- 
ticipating to excess. In a similar vein, individu- 


r 


- labelled ‘‘distrustful,”’ 
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Figure 1. A Typology of Political Orientations for Study of Racia Differences in Participation Rates 


als exhibiting low trust and high efficacy are 
regardless of race. Dis- 
trustful blacks are likely to be ethnically con- 
scious (Shingles, 1981) and are expected— 
according te ethnic community theory—to 
show high participation rates as a result. Next, 
those who ate low in both efficacy and trust are 
fully alienated”; regardless of race such per- 
sons should-exhibit low levels of participation, 
and the cultural mhibition theory suggests that 
a disproportionate number of blacks fall i in this 
nonparticipatory category. ‘Isolation theory 
does not appear in any cell of the table because 
the discriminatory barriers it posits presum- 


ably will have a discernible effect on all blacks 


regardless of orientational type. 

We must note that, although this typology 
draws upon insights developed in p on 
(especially Klobus-Edwards et al., 1978), 


- also differs from this earlier formulation, aa 


ticularly in ,the treatment of compensatory 
theory. We agree with Klobus-Edwards and 
her associates that the ‘underlying social psy- 
chology of participation implied by the ethnic 
community interpretation” involves a combi- 
nation of low trust (or high system blaming) 


and high efficacy (cf. Shingles, 1981). Blacks ` 


with these orientations blame the system rather 
than the self or the in-group for unjust condi- 
tions. Conversely, they feel that ‘individual 
participation with others who are similarly 
identified" (i.e., race conscicusness or identifi- 
cation) “can be-effective in improving the situ- 


i . ation” (Klobus-Edwards et al., 1978:1041—42). 


It is thus quite correct to test ethnic community 
theory by assessing the behavior of blacks 
whose attitudes would place them in this cell of 
the typology. 

In identifying the attitudes of persons to 
whom compensation theory can be applied, 
however, we must part ways with Klobus- 
Edwards ‘et al. (1978:1040-41). These re- 
searchers suggest that the key characteristic of 


=A 
the compensator is high trust (i.e., low system 
blaming), which leads to a tendency for self- 
-manipulatory ‘(i.e., participatory) behavior. 
Ultimately, they equate a propensity for com- 
pensation with an orientation combining high 
self-efficacy with high trust in the system. To 


- US, this seems to be a mismatch, of concepts. 


Whites with high efficacy and trust would be 
pronounced “good citizens,” well intégrated 
into the political system and competent to par- 
ticipate in it (cf. Shingles, 1981). Yet Klobus- 
Edwards et al. would’ have us consider blacks 
with the identical attitudes to be ‘“‘compensat- 
ing” for something, presumably for a sense of 
inferiority that lies buried at a level of the per- 
sonality untapped by the usual scales of eff- 
cacy. To us, it seems more sensible to équate 
the need- for compensatory behavior with a 
very different cell of the figure—the combina- 
tion of low efficacy and high trust. . 
The’ key to this argument is the notion of 
“low self-esteem” that was so integral to the 
pre-1960s conception of the black -psyche and 
resultant behavior patterns (see especially 
-Kardinier and Ovesey, 1951). Widespread prej- 
udice directed towards blacks was seen. to 
contribute to the creation of negative self- 
images among blacks. On the one hand, this 
argument implies a tendency to blame the self 
rather than the system for subordinate’ status. 
On the other hand, it posits the existence of 
precisely tke sort of limited sense of efficacy 


‘that would require extreme self-manipulatory 


behavior (e.g., “excess” participation) in order 
to reduce what Taviss (1969:46--47) terms “the 
distance between self and society.” The be- 
havior could therefore be interpreted as 
ae reactive, cr abnormal (Myrdal et 

, 1944). Thus, a social psychological defini- 
fe of compensatory behavior true to the 
original formulation would understore the 
phenomenon of self-alienation by incorporat- 
ing high trust and low efficacy. 


\ 
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_. We have ek to identify fully the manner in 
which the cultural inhibition model is related to 
the efficacy-trust typology. Cohen and Kapsis 
(1978) demonstrate that blacks scoring high on 
various measures of ethnic endogamy, in- 
traethnic friendship, and ethnic. in-group sol- 


idarity exhibit significantly lower participation 


rates than those scoring low. These findings 
suggest that blacks with a preference for cul- 
tural segregation, racial exclusivity, or a desire 
to withdraw from contact with white 
dominance—concepts quite compatible with 
the notion of cultural inhibition’—are not likely 
to be active participants. Blacks whose 


orientations combine low efficacy and low’ 


trust (i.e., the “fully alienated”) are likely to be 
culturally inhibited. Such people are alienated 


from both self and society. Unable to draw `. 


support from a system they do not trust or a 
self that they cannot esteem, they are highly 
unlikely to be active social and/or political par- 
ticipants. 

Figure 1 includes descriptive terms for each 


orientational type. These are chosen to denote ` 


the attitudes of the person, rather than his or 
her behavior (e.g., “impotent” rather than 
“‘“compensator’’) since the behavior associated 
with each type of orientation remains open to 


empirical test. For clarity, the names of appli- . 


cable theories about minority participation ap- 
pear in the appropriate cells. However, we 
must emphasize that an analytical gap remains 
between our.empirically constructed 
categories and the theories-they are supposed 
to test. Although our measures are not perfect, 
we feel that they do capture important ele- 
ments of each model. A cautious interpreta- 
tion, therefore, is that the empirical analysis 
-below addresses the theoretical Variables only 
by inference; it does not operationalize them 
directly. (For a more complete discussion of 
the theoretical basis of this research, see 
Guterbock .and London, 1981.) 

We propose to test'the usefulness of the 
competing theories by seeing if minority group 
members of each orientational type behave as 
the several models predict, and by assessing 
the impact: of each orientational type on the 
aggregate participation rate of the minority 
group. as a whole. 


3 Cohen and Kapsis claim to be measuring ethnic 
identification with these indicators. However, these 
measures ignore a crucial dimension of ethnic iden- 
tification: the individual's group consciousness in the 


Marxian sense. As Olsen (1970:684) and Lane ` 


(1959:ch.. 17) expressly point out, the roots of the 
ethnic community thesis ‘lie in the Marxian notion 
of class consciousness” (Williams et al., 1973:644; 
see also London and Hearn, 1977; Shingles, 1981). 
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SAMPLE AND MEASURES 


The divergent findings and unresolved issues 
encountered above may be partly accounted 


-for by the likelihood that many results. are 


sample- specific (Klobus and Edwards, 1976). 
It is advantageous, therefore, to use a national 
sample to test the overall efficacy of the com- 
peting theories (Thomson and Knoke, 1980; 
Shingles, 1981). 

The 1967 NORC survey on ‘Political Par- ` 
ticipation in America” (see ICPSR, 1976; and 
Verba and Nie, 1972, for details) concentrated 
on questions of the kind we are asking here and 
included an adequate number of black respon- 
dents (2,653 whites, 406 blacks, after weight- 
ing). Our use of this data set restricts our focus- 
to the year 1967. As Danigelis (1977, 1978) has 
underscored, black participation rates can vary 
from time to time (as well as from place -to 
place) as a function of the degree to which the 
prevailing ‘‘political climate” is ‘intolerant or 
supportive of or indifferent to black political 
participation’? (Danigelis, 1977:757). While the 
use of a single national sample obviates prob- 
lems related to the uniqueness of local sam- 
ples, it does not avoid restrictions related to 
the time limitations of the data base. The 
"political climate” circa 1967 must be kept in 


. mind as we interpret our findings. 


We use data on whites and blacks in the 
Verba-Nie data set, ignoring the smal! number 
of respondents of other races. We describe in 
general: terms the measures which we drew 
‘from this data set; detailed descriptions and the 
specific wording of items are provided 
oe (Saimone and London, eae 


Berane the Efficacy-Trust Typology 
We selected three indicators of political trust. 


_Each indicator was designed to tap such di- 


mensions of the concept as trust in govern- 
ment, the degree to which the government-is 
responsive to the will and/or the interests of the ` - 
people, acceptance of the political system, and 
so on (see Gamson, 1968:3942). The first is 
based on the respondent’s perceptions of how 
much Congress contributes to the ‘national 
welfare; the second is based on perceptions of 


-. the local leader’s contributions to community 


welfare; and the third is a combination of (a) 
the respondent's belief that the government is 
an important source of help. for personal and 
community problems. and (b) the respondent's © 
degree of certainty that the government will 
actually help in the event of such problems (for 
a similar operationalization using the same data 
set, see Shingles, 1981). To combine these 
items into a single index, we extracted the first 


_ principal component of the three measures; the 
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resulting factor score coefficients were used AS 
‘weights for averaging the standardized re- 
sponses of a given respondent to. the’ three 


' . items: This procedure resulted in a trust index 


having a mean of approximately 0.0 and a vari- 
_ ance of 1.00; the coefficients assigned some- 
what heavier weight to the first two compo- 
. ar of the index. 
A similar technique, using five variables, 
- was employed to generate our measure of 
` politicał efficacy. Based on Gamson’s (1968:42) 
- suggestion that the efficacy dimension ‘‘reférs 
to people’ s\perceptions of their ability to influ- 
-ence;” indicators of the. respondent’ s sense of 
political efficacy included measures of the in- 
dividual’s perceptions of his/her own influence 
on local issues; expectations concerning the 
amount of attention a local councilman would 
give to a complaint from ‘the respondent; the 
respondent’s belief on whether or not he or she 
would need a “connection” before contacting a 
local official and if such an intermediary could 
be found; the individual's opinion of the effect 
of the vote on government decisions; and the 
respondent's perceptions of his or her own 
power at the local level (cf. Verba and Nie, 
1972:370; Shingles, 1981). Again, the first prin- 
cipal component of these five correlated vari- 
ables was taken as a summary measure of effi- 


-~ „cacy. The weights derived assigned slightly 


. heavier weight to ‘the first ‘two components of 
` the index. 

To generate our fourfold typology, we 
dichotomized the efficacy and trust indexes 


‘and partitioned the sample into orientational. 


types according to the.score ‘of each respon- 
‘ dent on the two dichotomies. We used as cut- 
points the median efficacy and trust scores for 
the blacks in our sample.* 


Measuring Social Position 


’ . To measure thè socioeconomic status of each 


respondent, we used (1) the occupational cate- 

gory of the respondent (or of the ‘household 
head if. the respondent was not in the labor 
force), (2) the educational attainment of' the 
- respondent, and (3) the respondent’s family in- 
come as reported in the interview. Other rele- 
vant Ba ae control variables included 


` 


4 The average efficacy -scores ee blacks and 
whites were quite similar, but the median score on 
the trust index was substantially higher for blacks 
than for whites. The medians for blacks were used to 
create the typology as these naturally produce a 
more even distribution of black respondents across 
` the four orientational types. It was important to 

maintain this favorable distribution across types 
since the proportion of blacks in the sample was not 
large. “a y 
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‘urbanism, ‘Andicnted by the population size of 
the respondent’s place of residence, converted 
to logarithmic form, and a metropolitanism 
score in which a value of 1 shows residence in a 
rural county, 2 a‘county with a town of 10,000 
or more,:3 a metropolitan area, and 4 a metro 
area Of two million or more inhabitants. Re- 
spondent’s age was regrouped into five 
‘categories, monotonically ordered but not’ 
equal in range; a separate dummy variable was 
. used ta indicate respondents over age 65. The. 
two age variables can jointly describe a life- 
cycle effect in which participation increases ’ 


, into middle age but diminishes after retirement 


age. Geographic region-and religion are 
dichotomies based on the census definition of 
states in the South and a simple distinction 
between Catholic and non-Catholic religious 
affiliation. 


Operationalization of Dependent Variables | 


In explicating our typology and, testing the 
_competing theories, we must recognize the 
“complexity of both voluntary association par- 
ticipation and political participation.. Simple 
counts of number of memberships or recent ` 
voting activity may fail to reveal crucial impli- 
cations (London, 1975; London and Hearn, 
‘1977; Klobus-Edwards et al., 1978; Shingles, 
1981): Therefore, we first computed a measure 
of participation in all types of. organizations 
and then broke this down into instrumental and 
expressive organizations (cf. Gordon and Bab- 
chuk, 1959; Jacoby and Babchuk, 1963; Bab- 
chuk and Edwards, #789) for purposes of com- 
parison.‘ 

In the same vein, Verba and Nie (1972) sug- 
gest. that political participation includes four 
loosely inter¢orrelated but empirically distinct 
types of citizen activity: voting- ‘Participation, 
campaign participation, communal participa- 
tion, end particularizéd contact. People with 
varying social-psvchological characteristics’ _ 
may be more prone to engage in one type of 
political participation than another. Therefore, 
we use Verba and Nie’s typology of political 
participation (available in the form of four 
standardized indexes) to define our dependent 
variables. An additional “summary participa- 
tion score” is a weighted average of the scores. 


s We counted the ‘following as categories of in- 
` strumental organizations: veterans’ groups, political 
. groups, farm organizations, professional or academic 
societies. We counted as expressive organizations: 
fraternal groups, sports groups, youth groups, hobby 
or garden clubs, school fraternitiés or sororities, lit- 
erary, art, discussion or study clubs, church affili- 
ated organizations. For further details, see Guter- 
bock and London, 1981. 
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Table 1. Mean-Summary Participation Scores and Percentage Distribution by Political Orientation® 
Orientational Type 
Group Integrated Impotent Distrustful Alienated All Types 
All whites 21.0 —28.0 32.1 ~22%.4 5.2 
(N = 2534) - (21.2) (14.2) (30.3) (28.2) (99.9) 
Low SES whites 3.3 —47.6 —14,4 —54.7 ` —32.4 
(N = 574) (22.0) (21.3) (20.0) (36.8) (100.1) 
High SES whites 25.0 —18.0 40.3 ~9.0 16.2 - 
. (N = 1960) (28.8) (12.1) (33.4) (25.7) (100.0) 
All blacks? » hl —65.5* 36.0 —35.9 —14.7* 
(N = 380) ` (31.6) (20.3) (18.9) (29:2) (100.0) 
, Low SES blacks’ —3.6 —85,5* —17.1 (-—51.2). —39.6' 
(N = 185) \ (33.0) (24.9) (13.0) (29.2) (100.1) 
High SES blacks* 18.2 . —35,8 62.5 —21.5 8.9 
(N = 195) ' (30.3) (15.9) (24.6) (29.2) (100.0) © 


2 Cutpoints for efficacy, trust, and SES scales are at the median scores for blacks in the sample. Summary 
participation index has an approximate mean of zero and standard deviation of 100 in the entire sample. 

» Distribution of blacks in this row differs significantly, p <.01. 

© Distribution of blacks in this row across types of political orientation differs ateecanuly from distribution 


of whites in corresponding row, p <.10. 


* Mean score for this group of blacks differs significantly from mean score for one ondis group of | 
whites, p <.01. No other difference in means between races is pcan at p < .05 level. 


on the four participation E which Verba 
and Nie computed by extracting the first prin- 
cipal component of the derived factor scores. 
Each of these five indexes was constructed so 
as to have a mean of zero and a standard de- 
viation of 100.0. (For details, see Guterbock 
and London, 1981; Verba and’ Nie, 
1972: 350-57; ICPSR, 1976: oo 


EXPLICATING THE TYPOLOGY OF 
POLITICAL ORIENTATIONS 


Table 1 displays variations in the mean 


summary participation scores for respondents — 


of each orientational type, divided according to 
race and social class.* The percentages falling 
within the several orientations indicate that the 
efficacy and trust indexes are slightly corre- 


lated, but many individuals ‘fall into the ‘‘off- 


diagonal” (impotent or distrustful) cells. The 
table shows persons with higher SES having 
predictably higher average participation 
scores, while those with high efficacy scores 


(the integrated and the distrustful) have mark- , 


edly higher participation scores than persons 
with low efficacy. Political trust seems to dam- 
pen participation rather than facilitate it, and 


é The SES index is a weighted combination of 
scares on occupation, income, and education. The 
index scores were produced by extracting the first 
principal component, which had the effect of as- 
Signing each variable roughly equal weight. ‘For 
Table 1 the index was dichotomized using the median 


score. for blacks, which was well below. the average | 


for the total sample; hence the high Frequencies ap- 
pearing in. the row for high SES whites in the table. 


` 
` 


although the éffect varies with the type of par- | 
ticipation being examined, the distrustful 
orientation that combines low trust and high 
efficacy generally bolsters participation mark- 
edly, at least among those with high SES (cf. 
Gamson, 1968; Begley and Alker, 1978). The 
lowest participation scores are observed 
among those with low efficacy and high trust. 

Before testing the competing models, let us 
examine the degree to which political. 
orientations differentiate meaningfully among 
blacks. Table 2 displays selected charac- - 


teristics of blacks by type of orientation to the 


political system, and makes clear the need for 
controlling for SES effects when comparing 
participation rates, since blacks of varying 
political orientations differ significantly in their 
SES distributions. The distrustful are by far the 
highest status group, the impotent the lowest. 
Demographic effects are also prominent. There 


are mild age and sex differences among blacks 


with different orientations; Southern blacks are 
less likely to have a distrustful orientation than 
those in the North and West, and orientations 
involving low political trust are usually com- 
mon among blacks living in large cities. Such 
differences are potentially’ important since 
political participation rates vary strongly with 
age differences and vary less markedly with 
sex, region, and urban-rural differences (see 
Verba and Nie, 1972:95-101, 138-48). 

Table 2 also indicates that distrustful blacks 
are quite racially conscious and militant about 
racial issues. Despite their relatively high SES, 
they are unlikely to have many white friends or 
to live in a racially mixed or predominantly 
white neighborhood. On the other hand, they 
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Table 2. Selected Characteristics of Blacks by Type of Orientation to the Polithal System 


' 9 with SES Score Above the Median for Blacks i in 


the Sample** 
% residing in South** 


% Male 
% 40 Years or Older 


% Residing in Cities** 
Over 1 Million $ 

% Having 4 or More 
White Friends* 

% Living in Racially Mixed or Predominantly 
White Neighborhoods 

% Who See Race Relations as a Serious Problem in 
Their Community** 

% Who Think Blacks Are Not Moving to Improve 
Conditions Quickly Enough** 


- Mean Number of Spontaneous References to Race 


by Respondent During Interview 


Orientational Type 


Integrated Impotent Distrustful § Alienated 
49.6 40.3 \ 66.7 51.4 
(121) (77) (72) (111) 
58.5 55.8 33.3 53.2 
(123) (77) (72) (111) 
59.3: 53.2 47.2 $5.0 
(123) (77) (72) (111) 
61.0 55.8 52.8 48.6 
(123) (77) (72) (111) 
13.0 10.4 25.0 28.8 
(123) - (77) (72) (it) 
16.3 20.8 8.3 25.2 
(123) (77) (72) (111) 
36.8 36.4 28.2 27.1 
(114) (77) (71) (107) 
30.0 24.7 36.1 57.9 
(120) (73) (72) (107) 
31.7 26.4 38.9 55.6 
(120) (72) (72) (108) 
E 1.46? | 1.89 2. 
(123) (77) (72) (111) 


à Numbers in parentheses show count of cases for which data were available. 

_ * Frequency among blacks of each orientational type differs significantly across the four types, p < 05. 
** Frequency differs significantly across types, p <.01. 

- t Mean for blacks in this celery differs significantly from the mean for blacks in the other categories, 


p <.05. 


are highly likely to see race relations as a seri- 
ous community problem, to think blacks are 


_ not progressing quickly enough, and to make 


spontaneous references to race when inter- 


.viewed. Evidence is mounting to suggest that 


the distrustful feel estranged from white/ 
dominant society and are, therefore, ethnic 
identifiers in the Marxian sense of the term (cf. 
London and Hearn, 1977:884—86). 


The impotent, in sharp contrast, tend to be. 


polar opposites of the distrustful on all of the 
characteristics studied. Their low race con- 
sciousness and high frequency of contact with 
whites may well be indicative of the low self- 
esteem, negative racial images, and general 
self-alienation so integral to_our conceptuali- 
zation of compensatory behavior.” 

Finally, the fully aliénated have mixed char- 
acteristics. They.are similar to the distrustful in 
their view of the salience of race, but they 
differ in ‘their high contect with or limited es- 
trangement from whites. This indicates an am- 
‘bivalence’ on the part of the filly alienated. 
‘Their tendency to dwell upon racial matters is 
associated with increased contact. with whites 
rather than estrangement from white society. 
-Such ambivalence may well indicate a combi- 
nation of social alienation and self-alienation as 
defined by Taviss (1969), an orientation that 
can markedly inhibit social and political par- 


ticipation. J. 
$ }- 


METHODS FOR TESTING THE MODELS 


If differences in participation rates are spurious 
results of social position, we expect our data to 
fit a null-effects model. If the cultural inhibition 
theory is correct, we expect to find an inde- 
pendent inhibiting impact of race, linked to the 
prevalence of fully alienated and impotent 
orientations among our black respondents. If 
the isolation theory, with its emphasis on un- 
equal opportunity for participation, is correct, 
we expect underparticipation by blacks to be 
evident across all orientational types, or con- | 
ceivably across all types to which excess par- 
ticipation theories cannot be applied. If the 
compensatory theory is valid, we expect to 
find that being black has an independent én- 
hancing effect on participation, and that ‘‘ex- 
cess” participation is attributable to high par- 
ticipation by black impotents. Finally, if the 
ethnic community theory is correct; we expect 
the data to fit a model in which race enhances 
participation due to the excess rates for dis- 
trustful blacks. : 

To evaluate these alternatives, we first test 
for cultural inhibition effects by calculating 
whether the distribution of orientations among 
blacks is different from the distribution of 
orientations among whites. The importance of 
such differences is assessed by calculating how 
the participation rates would change if the dis- 


i 
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tribution of blacks across orientational types 
were different. Second, we make a simple 
comparison of the means of our different de- 
pendent variables (i.e., types of social and 
' political participation) among the subgroups of 
varying political orientations by race. 

Our third, more critical test of the competing 
models-takes into account the confounding ef- 
fects of orientational type and social position. 
Analysis begins with the computation of 
benchmark scores against which to compare 
participation rates of blacks so that over- (or 
under-) participation can be identified. These 
benchmark scores take into account the SES 


level] and‘ nonracial demographic charac- ` 


teristics of respondents, and the different par- 
ticipation rates of persons with different politi- 
cal orientations. They are generated by multi- 
ple.regression models including 13 predictors: 
3 indicators of SES, 2 indicators of urbanism, 2 
- life-cycle variables,. geographic region, re- 
spondent’s religion and sex, and 3 Variables 
representing orientations. The last are the effi- 
cacy scale and the trust scale (in their continu- 
ous form), and the product of the two scales, 
included so as to capture any nonadditive joint 
effect of efficacy and trust on participation in- 
dicators. These models yield a color-blind pre- 
diction of each respondent’s score on each de- 
pendent variable (i.e., the various participation 
scores). The mean of the estimated scores for 


any variable is equal to the mean observed | 


score on that variable for all white and black 
respondents for wham requisite data were 
available. Table 3 illustrates the prediction of 
one dependent variable, the summary partici- 
pation score. 


f 


‘Table 3. Regression Model for Calculating Bench- 
mark Estimates of Summary Participation 
Factor Scores for Whites and Blacks 
(Weighted N = 2741) 


Predictor B B 


Education 19.3 | .262* 
Income Category 524 - .089* 
Occupational Status 2:25 .037 
Trust Scale. - —5.80 ~ .O55* 
Efficacy Scale: ` 29.23 .284* 
Trust x Efficacy —.475 - — .005 
Log of population size ~ -131 —.032 
Metropolitan category —3.39 —.035 
Age category 25.8 .241* 
Elderly” —28.9 —.108* 
Gender? —13.4 — .066* 
Region? —14.4 '—.066* 
3.14 013° 


Religion’ 


Multiple R? = .254 ~ 


2 Dummy variables. The reference category for 
these variables is nonelderly, non-Southern, non- 


Catholic males. 


* Significant with p = .001. 
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We next apply these 13-predictor models to 
calculate participation scores (based on social 
position and orientation type) for each black 
respondent in the sample for whom requisite 
data were available. The mean predicted 
scores are’ then compared to the mean ob- 
served scores for each orientational category 
of .blacks. Thus, this test is equivalent to ex- 
amining the residuals from prediction models 
for different groups of respondents. - 


INTERRACIAL COMPARISON OF 
ORIENTATIONS: FINDINGS . 


Do blacks participate more or less than whites? 
Returning to Table 1, the mean score šum- 
marizing political participation for all blacks 
(— 14.7) is significantly lower than the score for 
whites (5.2). If we partition the sample into 
high and low SES categories and compare 
blacks and whites of all types, the interclass 
differences in participation are much greater 


‘than the interracial differences, which still 
. favor whites but are not statistically significant 


when SES is thus controlled. However, the 
most dramatic variations inthe table are those 
among orientational types. The integrated and 


distrustful orientations tend to encourage par- ` 


ticipation in almost every category of race and 
class, while the other orientations inhibit par- 
ticipation. 

The prominence of the effects of onenian 
on participation:makes it important that we 
compare the distribution of orientations:among 
blacks to that among whites. The cultural inhi- 
bition model suggests that blacks underpartici- 
pate because too many blacks have inhibiting 
orientations. As indicated in the table, the dis- 


tribution of blacks across orientations is sig-. ` 


nificantly different from that of whites, with a 
larger proportion of blacks falling in the i impo- 
tent category and a'smaller proportion in the 
distrustful category. The difference remains 
significant when SES is controlled. How does 
this difference in orientations affect the overall 
participation score for blacks? One way to find 
an answer is to ask what the mean participation 
score for whites would be if their distribution 
across orientational types were the same as 
that observed among blecks, that is, if we im- 
posed the same degree of ' ‘cultural inhibition 
on whites that we see among blacks. The grand 
mean for whites (5.2) is a weighted average of 
the means for whites of each type, with the 
weights being dictated bv the proportion of all 
whites falling in each type. To see what the 


mean for whites would be if they had the ' 


orientations that blacks have, we’ recompute 
the average using as Weights the proportion of - 
blacks in each type. This yields an “inhibited” 
S for whites of 0.5, a bit lower than the 
{ 


i 
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+ 
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observed. mean but still well above the ob- 


served mean for blacks. Applying the proce- 


dure to the low SES whites, (drawing the 
weights from the low. SES black proportions 
across types), we get an “‘inhibited’’ mean of 
~28.6, which\is higher than the observed mean 
of —32.4. For high SES whites the adjusted or 


-*“inhibited” mean is 12.0, somewhat closer to 


the observed mean for high SES blacks (8.9) 
than is the unadjusted mean of 16.2. We may 
conclude that, although blacks tend to be 
higher in political trust than whites of similar 


. Status and are significantly underrepresented in 


the orientational types that encourage partici- 
pation, this difference in orientations or cul- 
tural inhibition is not nearly sufficient to ac- 
count for observed interracial cieterives in 
participation. 


COMPARISON OF MEAN 
PARTICIPATION 
RATES: FINDINGS 
Summary Participation 


To test the isolation, compensatory, and ethnic 
community models, we must focus on interra- 
cial differences within orientational types. The 


isolation mode! predicts that blacks participate _ 


less than whites- within each type. Looking at 
blacks and whites of all classes in Table 1, 


. impotent blacks participate significantly less 


than impotent whites and integrated and fully 
alienated’ blacks have substantially ‘lower 
scores than similar whites. However, dis- 
trustful blacks are at parity with distrustful 
whites. Controlling for SES reveals that the 
underparticipation of blacks is largely attribut- 


-. able to their generally lower social status, for 


the interracial differences among the integrated 
and fully alienated become substantively insig- 
nificant.-Impotent blacks still show marked 
underparticipation -compared to impotent 
whites, and distrustful high SES blacks show 
substantial excess participation. An isolation 
mode! that emphasizes underparticipation 
across ‘all personality types does not fit these 
data well, and the excess participation seen in 
the table fits the ethnic community model, not 


| the compensatory model. 


Types of Social and Poiitical Participation 
Table 4 shows the means on all our participa- 
tion indexes for whites and blacks of each 


_- orientational type. Fully alienated: individuals 


tend to be relatively inactive social and politi- 


` cal participants. However, with only one ex- ` 


ception, impotent respondents are even less 
socially and politically active. Furthermore, 


although politically integrated individuals are’ 


very active participants, their mean participa- 
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tion rates are exceeded in every case (and often 
stibstantially) by those of the distrustful re- 
spondents. Clearly, the combination of low ef- 
ficacy and high trust retards the tendency to 
participate. Perhaps, rather than ‘compensat- 
ing, such impotent individuals place all the 
burden for serving their sociopolitical interests 
on those wider institutions in which they place 
their trust. The combination of high efficacy 
and low trust, on the other hand, leads to an 
opposite behavioral response. Distrustful indi- 
viduals may well be placing the burden on 
themselves to change a system that they do not | 
trust through maximum participation with 
similarly oriented individuals. 


Between-Race Patterns °- 


Data in Table 4 show that, with few ex- 
ceptions, whites participate more in both vol- 
untary associations and political activities than 
blacks (without controlling for SES). The ex- 
ceptions, however, are revealing. All five ‘‘re- 
versals” in Table 4 occur for the political par- 
ticipation of distrustful respondents: distrustful 
blacks are more active political participants 
than distrustful whizes. In fact, ne are the 
most active of all participants. 

Within-Race Patterns: Blacks. For seh of 
our dep2ndent variables the distrustful are the 
most aczive black subgroup, while the impotent 
are, with only one exception, the least active 
black subgroup. (Fully alienated blacks, while 
not having high participation rates, do partici- 


pate mcre-than impotent blacks. Politically in- 


tegratec blacks are moderate participants.) To 
the extent that our typology captures theoreti- 
cal categories, such within-race comparisons 
yield both very strong support for the ethnic 
community theory and the strongest criticism 
to date of the compensatory theory. ' 


PREDICTED VS. OBSERVED 
PARTICIPATION SCORES FOR 


| BLACKS: FINDINGS ` a 


Tables-5 and 6 display observed mean‘ partici- 
pation scores for blacks of each orientational 
type compared to predicted scores based ‘on 
regression models including effects for SES, 
orientation, age, sex, region, urbanism, and 
religion.’-These data will specify whether or 
not the differences reported above are spuri- 
ous. i 


Political Participation > , 


Table 5 shows that for every score the ob- 
served mean for distrustful blacks exceeds the 


1 The observed means in Tables 5 and- 6 differ 
slightly from those in Table 4 becáuse the former 
exclude a few cases Tor lack of necessary data. 


4 
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Table 5. Actual Mean Political Participation Scores for Blacks Compared to Mean Scores Predicted from 





their Social Positioa and Political Orientation 
For Each Orientational Type: 
Observed Mean Score 
Varies Expected Mean Score 

Political Explained by . Difference in Means a 
Participation Prediction? Integrated Impotent Distrustful Fully Alienated 
Score* (R2) ` (N ="115) (N = 71) (N=61) . N = 99) - 
Summary .254 6.9. ~65.3 48.4 —35.1 
Participation ~6.6 ~58.1 12.9 — 54.7 
Score 13.5 —7.2 35.5** 19.6* 
Voting 155 10.4 ~—63.5 23.6 —48.8 
‘Participation ~11.0 ~44.1 4.4 —45.4 

. Score 21.4** — 19.4 19.2* -~3.5 
Campaign 131 , 8.4 ~43.C 36.9 — 78.8 

_ Participation 1.6 —36.€ 12.6 —34,3 
Score i 6.8 —6. 24.3 _ 25.6** 
Communal 195 7.2 —46.7 45.5 —25.8 
Participation 1--§33 -50.2 - 11.4 —43.6 
Score 12.5 3.7 34.1** 17.8* 
Particularized .020 —31.1 —7.6 15.8 , 118 
Contact —7.5 ` —16.9 -2.3 —18.7 
Score —23.7 9.3 - 13.5 6.9 


* Factor scores derived by Verba & Nie from analysis of participatory acts. Each score has a mean of zero 


and standard deviation of 100 over the entire sample. 


> Multiple R? from multiple regression model predicting scores for all whites and blacks from 13 variables 
representing SES, political orientation, urbanism, age, gender, geographic region, and gis 
* One-tailed T-test shows observed mean higher than expected, p =.05. 
** One-tailed T-test shows observed mean higher than expected, p s.01. 


mean predicted on the basis of social position 
and the effect of having the distrustful orienta- 
tion. The difference in means is statistically 
significant for voting participation, communal 
participation, and, most notably, the summary 
participation score. The impotent, in sharp 
contrast, are generally underparticipators. In- 
tegrated blacks have a significant excess in 
voting participation. Fully alienated blacks 
show more summary, campaign, and com- 


munal participation than expected given their. 


social position and political orientation, but it 


` should be stressed that their observed partici- 


pation rates are quite low in absolute terms. 
In brief, we see that the summary political 
participation score for distrustful blacks is 


about half a standard deviation higher than that | 


of the average person in the sample, and it is a 
third of a standard deviation higher than ex- 
pected on the basis of a color-blind prediction 
from SES, demographic variables, and 
orientation. Juxtaposing this finding with the 
underparticipation observed among the black 
impotents, the data again suggest strong sup- 
port of the ethnic community model and clear 
counterevidence to the compensatory model. 


` 


Social Participation 


In Table 6, we see that there are strong dif- 
ferences in voluntary association membership 


counts for persons of different political - 


orientations, with the distrustful again exhib- 
iting the highest mean participation rates and 
the impotent exhibiting the lowest. However, 
there is little evidence of excess social partici- 
pation by blacks in general. Integrated and im- 


potent blacks are essentially ‘at parity with ` 


whites of similar orientation. None of the dif- 
ferences between observed and expected 


: means for these groups is statistically signifi- 


cant. Most differences in means for fully 
alienated blacks are positive and significantly 
higher zhan expected but, once again, observed 
rates, are low in absolute terms., Finally, alt 
though most differences in means for the dis- 
trustful blacks are positive, and the distrustful 
show more overall overparticipation in volun- 
tary associations than any other group, the 
only statistically significant positive difference 
is for the active memberships of distrustful 
blacks. Taken together, these results suggest 
that, in an arena of participation that is non- 
conflictual in the main; blacks do not partici- 
pate tc excess; to the extent that they do, it is 
individuals with low trust in the system (the 
alienated and the distrustful) who overpartici- 


pate. i 


-3 We have also conducted an analysis that uses as 


. its dependent variatle the classification by Verba 


and Nie of their respondents into six major partici- 


i 
: 
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Table 6. Actual Mean Counts of Voluntary Organization Memberships for Blacks Compared to Mean 
Counts Predicted from their Social Position and Political Orientation > -> : 


For Each Orientational Type: 
Observed Mean Count 
Expected Mean Count 

Difference in Means 


Variance 
Explained by Fully 
o 3 2 Prediction® Integrated Impotent Distrustful Alienated 
Description of Count (RI) N =13) N=7) N =7 (N=111) 
No. of organization types (other than 247 1.089 > 416 1.292 .730 
political) in which R reports mem- 922 .380 1.120 © 560 
bership. | 167 .936 171 170" 
No. of organization types (other than ‘189 .707 143 1.000 423 
political) in which R reports being 564 5125 640 .184 
active. .144 018 .360** .240** 
No. of “instrumental” organization .152 179 | 013 236° .099 
types in which R reports member- 161°. . OL .239 .042 
ship. ~ 018 .002 — .003 058* 
No. of expressive” organization types 2172 520 LL? 653 297 
in which R reports membership. 423 .100 481 199 
; 098 » O17 .172 098 
No. of organization types (other than .190 821 .260 931 432 
political) which R belongs to and de- , - 644 190 .735 250 
scribes as working on community 178 070 195 183* 
problems. P 
No. of organization types which R be- 112 . 463 208 472469. 
longs to in which R reports NO 483 237 552 373 
political discussions take place. pa ~ 020 —.030 —.080 .095 


a Multiple R? from multiple regression model predicting scores for all whites and blacks from 13 variables 
representing SES, political orientation, urbanism, age, gender, geographic region, and religion. 
_ * One-tailed T-test shows observed mean higher than expected, p = .06. es 


DISCUSSION © 


Our major findings are: (1) black “distrustfuls” 


are the most active social and political partici- 
pants among. people with. varying political 
orientations, regardless of race; (2) black ‘‘im- 
potents” are the least active; (3) overparticipa- 
tion by distrustful blacks cannot be explained 
by differences in their social class or demo- 
graphic situation compared to whites or other 
blacks; (4) no substantial degree of cultural 
inhibition affects black participation, insofar as 
our typology of orientations captures the psy- 
chological attributes posited by cultural 
theories about black underparticipation; and 
(5) isolation theory fits our-data very poorly 
since black participation rates are not generally 
lower than those of whites when class and 
orientations are controlled. a 


1 


“To the extent that our empirical and 





patory types. The results are highly consistent with 


those presented here; black ethnic identifiers are - 


much more likely than black compensators to be 
active-social and political participants. The results 
also suggest that the few impotent blacks who are 
active tend to participate chiefly in nonconflictual 
(“communalist”) types of action. See Guterbock and 
` London, 1981. 


theoretical categories correspond, we are not 
surprised to have found strong support for the 
ethnic community theory in the racially 
polarized America of 1967 (Danigelis, 1977, 
1978). However, the complete lack of support 
for compensatory theory is puzzling given that 
much recent research has either supported it 
(Orum, 1966; Cohen and Kapsis, 1978; 
Klobus-Edwards et al., 1978) or implied that 
the compensatory and ethnic community ex- ` 
planations are complementary (Olsen, 


-1970:696; Williams et al., 1973:644; London, 


1975:285; London and Hearn, 1977:890). 

To begin to explain this paradox, we must 
remember that all but the most recent state- 
ments in support of compensatory theory were 
ex post facto, inductive interpretations. Of 
course, deductively designed empirical tests of 
the compensatory theory were later developed. 
Some of these were exploratory and tenuous 
(London and Hearn, 1975); others were con- 
ceptually misspecified (Kiobus-Edwards et al., 


1978). Thus interpretive and methodological . 


shortcomings clearly contribute to the current - 


‘ state of confusion. In addition, however, it is 


entirely possible that compensatory theory was 
an empirically appropriate explanation of black 
participation prior to the mid 1960s (cf. London 
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and Hearn, 1977:890; Olsen, 1970; Williams et 
al.,. 1973). So the debate continues. 

Yet, this chronology begs the question of 
. why the compensatory interpretation arose to 
begin with when high black participation’ rates 
were first noticed. The answer may lie in the 


“theoretical climate” of post-World War II 


political sociology. Indeed, this possibility is 
closely related to a rather telling omission in 
this literature: few (if any) of the studies cited 
make any attempt to relate their specific ques- 
tions and findings to tne wider literature of 
political sociology. Black participation has 
been examined as an end in itself rather than as 
a means to the end of explicating general 
theoretical issues in political sociology. 
Compensatory theory may be traced to 


certain easily- identifiable theoretical roots in ` 


American sociological theory of the 1940s and 
1950s. The same is true of ethnic community 
theory, which traces its origins to the 1960s and 
1970s. -A test of the relative efficacy of these 
two specific theories is, therefore, simulta- 
neously a test of the larger theoretical 
traditions from which they are born. These 
links are important: they should be made ex- 
plicit. . 

Simply put, compensatory theory detives 
` from the more conservative, status-oriented, 
. social psychological political sociology of the 
postwar years, while ethnic community theory 
is based more on recently emergent Marxian ar 
conflict-school-assumptions. The earlier theory 
placed great emphasis on the positive associa- 
tion between social class and participation of 
all sorts. When confronted with evidence of 
unexpected lower-class political activity—be it 
through voluntary ‘associations, protest, leftist 
radicalism, or whatever-——theorists had to de- 
velop explanations consistent with their core 
assumption of subordinate group political 
passivity. The result was the tendency to view 
lower-class participation in a negative rather 
than a positive light. Thus, Myrdal et al., 
(1944)—-the prototypical compensatory 
theorist—could call black participation 
“pathological,” and writers such as Frazier 
(1949) or Kardiner and Ovesey (1951) could 
define high rates of bleck participation as one 
more aspect.of “the mark of oppression” which 
disfigured the black psyche in their eyes. 

Ostensibly “excessive,” “ 
“pathological,” behavior by blacks was ex- 
plained by “caste pressures” (Myrdal et al., 
1944:928--29; see also Davis et al., 1941; 
Frazier, 1957; Dollard, 1937). The key psy- 


` chological mechanism by means of which caste . 


pressures become translated into compensa- 
tory behaviors is their “damaging effect on 
self-esteem” (Dollard, 1937:89). Since mem- 
bers of subordinate castes face the severest of 


exaggerated,” 
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sanctions if they express these frustrations ag- 
gressively, blacks must ‘instead engage in 
adaptive, adjustive, or accommodative be- 
haviors: Negro hostility is constantly present, 
but it is compensated for by passive behavior’ 
(Dollard, 1937:185) and by other pathological 


behaviors (e.g., “inveterate joining’) (see 


Myrdal et al., 1944:928-29; Kardiner and 
Ovesev, 1951: 418). | 

This harshly judgmental and highly’ 
ethnocentric view of black participation fit 
neatly with the theory of “mass society” (Korn- 
hauser, [959; Riesman, 1951; Lipset, 1960) 
which was so influential at the time in which 
compensatory notions were first advanced. In 
particular, compensatory | theory is linked to 
certain assumptions about the political 
orientations of members of subordinate status 
groups. In this view,. the political actions and 
orientations of “‘the lower classes” are simplis- 
tic and do not reflect:a rational analysis of 
objective class interests. Thus, mass society 
theory suggests that lower-class political ac- 
tivity -is characterized by ‘‘political 
primitivism” due to lack of education and in- 
formation, aztendency towards authori- 
tarianism, and general isolation from wider 
netwerks (cf. Portes, 1971a, 1971b; Isaac 
et al., 1980). 

It is important to note that this critique does 
not apply to all so-called compensatory 
theorists. For example, Orum (1966:33, 45)— 


, who ectually coined the term—explicitly pre- 


sents nis-analysis as an alternative to the isola- 
tion assumptions integral to mass society 
theorv. Furthermore, by suggesting that ‘‘as- 
sociations are means of collective membership 
for Negroes” (1966:45), Orum underscores the 
positive consequences of black overparticipa- 
tion and anticipates one of the main insights of 
ethnic community theory. However, the 


_social-psychological underpinnings of his work 


are quite similar to those of Myrdal et al., 
(1944. and of pre-1970s political sociology in 
general, incorporating certain psychoanalytic 
concepts that were in the air at the time. 

- In summary, post~World War II political 


‘sociology tended to view black overparticipa- 


tion as a form of. “political primitivism’”— 
irrational, pathological, reactive, abnormal—in 
a word: compensatory. Conversely, Marxists 
and, more generally, conflict ‘theorists see 


‘lower-tlass political activity—again, ranging 
‘from voluntary association joining to socialist 


voting—as a rational, expected expression of 
objective class interests. As such, it is moti- 
vated by class (or race) consciousness rather 
than by “reactive formations.” Ultimately, 
then, our empirical evidence for the ethnic ' 
community theory of black participation and 


the concomitant absence of data supporting 
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compensatory theory serve to demonstrate the 
analytical superiority of political conflict 
theory relative to more conservative formula- 
tions for understanding the activism of low- 
status groups in a polarized political climate. 
And, while the present data are clearly unable 
to prove the inapplicability of the compensa- 
tory interpretation to other political climates 
(e.g., 1940-1960), it is intriguing to note that 
support for the theory may have been more 
ideological than empirical. l 
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{ 
THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES 
OF OVEREDUCATION* ——— 


VAL BURRIS 
University of Oregon 


i 


This study employs national survey data to estimate the extent of overeducation in 
tke U.S. labor force and its impact on a variety of worker attitudes. Estimates are 
made of the extent of overeducation.and its. distribution among different categories 
of workers, according to sex, ‘race, age, and class background. The effects of 
overeducation are examined in four areas of worker attitudes: job satisfaction, 
political leftism, political alienation, and stratification ideology. Evidence is found of 
significant effects of overeducation on job satisfaction and several aspects of 
stratification ideology. The magnitude of these effects is small, however, and they 
are concentrated almost exclusively among very highly overeducated workers. No 
evidence is found of generalized political effects of overeducation, either in the form 
of increased political leftism or in the form of increased political alienation. These 
findings fail to support the common prediction of major political repercussions of 


i 


overeducation and suggest the likelihood of alternative forms of adaptation among 


overeducated workers. ` 


Much has been written in recent years about 
the extent to which the educational 
achievements of American workers have come 
to exceed those required by the economy. As 
levels of educational attainment have risen, in- 
creasing numbers of workers are said to have 
become *‘overeducated” in relation to the oc- 
cupational positions available to them.! Social 
theorists haye hypothesized a variety of con- 
sequences of this trend,.ranging from an in- 
crease in levels of job dissatisfaction to more 
stirring -pronouncements about the likelihood 
of widespread political discontent. Thus far, 
however, there has been little systematic study 
of the effects of overeducation upon. the be- 
havior and attitudes of American workers. ~ 

In this paper we present evidence of the ef- 
fects of overeducation upon four types of 
worker attitudes: job satisfaction, political 
leftism, political alienation, and stratification 
ideology. The results of this study indicate that 
the social and political effects of overeducation 
are neither as strong nor as widespread as 
many have claimed. While some hypothesized 
effects are confirmed, their magnitude is gen- 
erally small. Many supposed consequences of 
overeducation find no empirical support at all. 
These findings caution against the assumption 
of a necessary relationship between overedu- 
cation. and oe social and political atti- 
tudes. 


i Direct all correspondence to: Val Burris, De- 
partment of Sociology, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, OR 97403. 


1! Such workers could equally be described as ` 
“underemployed” in relation to their level of educa- ` 


tional qualifications. These two terms will be used 
interchangeably in this essay. 
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THE EXTENT AND SUPPOSED 
CONSEQUENCES OF OVEREDUCATION 


The increase im educational attainments rela- 
tive to the educational requirements of the 
economy has been amply documented over the 
past several decades. In an early study, Folger 
and Nam (1964: 29) estimated that about 85 
percent of the rise in educational attainments 
between 1940 and 1960 could be attributed to 
increases in educational levels within occu- 

pations, and only 15 percent to shifts in the 
occupational structure from occupations re- 
quiring less to occupations requiring more edu- 
cation. Taking. into account the changing skill 
requirements within occupational: categories, 
Berg (1970:38—60) concluded that the increase - 
in levels of educational attainment between 
1950 and 1960 exceeded the skill requirements ` 
of available jobs by a significant margin. Simi- 
lar findings are reported by Rumberger i 
for the 1960-1976 period, 

Since about 1970, the trend toward an over- 
supply of college graduates has received the © 
greatest attention in the literature. At the be- 
ginning of the 1970s, Folger et al. (1970:39) 
projected a “residual” of 2.6 million college 
graduates for the coming decade: The Carnegie 
Commission report, Coilege Graduates and 
Jobs (1973:3~4), estimated that 25 percent of 
new college graduates in the 1970s would be 
employed in jobs previously performed. by 
noncollege graduates, while Freeman and 
Hollomon (1975:27) found that the proportion 
of male college graduates entering nonmanage- 
rial and nonprofessional jobs increased from 14 
percent in 1958 to 31 percent in 1971. More 
recently, Berg et al. (1978:85) estimated’ map 
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about 24 percent of the almost 14 million em- 
ployed college graduates in.1975 were “‘under- 
utilized” in their present occupations. Ac- 
cording to the projections of the National Plan- 
ning Association (O’Toole, 1975:32--33), by the 
mid-1980s there may be 2 to 2.5 college gradu- 
ates competing for every professional and 
managerial opening, with an annual surplus of 


‘700,000 college graduates unable to find em- 


ployment commensurate with their training or 
aspirations. 

The underlying causes of this trend toward 
overeducation are a matter of controversy. 
Neoclassical economists like Freéman (1976) 
view the surplus of educated workers as the 
result of a temporary disequilibrium-in the 
market for educated labor.? This approach as- 
sumes that the demand for education is respon- 
sive to anticipated rates of economic return 
(which are declining) and that the equilibration 
of supply and demand, while sluggish and un- 
even, is nevertheless assured i in the long run. 
Neoclassical economic theory, however, fails 
to account for the longstanding and cumulative 
nature of the trend toward overeducation, and 
is also contradicted by the experience of the 
_ last decade in which increasing numbers of 

workers have sought advanced education in 
. spite of a decline in the rate of economic re- 
turn.? A more plausible explanation of over- 
education is provided by those who emphasize 
the role of educational credentials in the pro- 
cess of occupational selection (Collins, 1971; 
Thurow, 1975).. These theorists argue that 


overeducation is the necessary result of the use: 


of educational credentials as a means of ra- 
tioning economic privilege. According to this 
view, as long as employers continue to allocate 
preferred jobs to those who are:relatively bet- 
ter educated, there will be constant pressure 
for increased education, independent of the 
skill requirements of jobs or changes in the rate 
- of economic return. 


bead 


? The most commonly cited reason for such a 
“disequilibrium’’ is the existence of what are known 
as cobweb” effects—that is, lags in the adjustment 
of supply and demand which result from the fact that 
the completion of a given level of education requires 
an extended period of time, so that the supply of 

‚educated labor will tend to reflect the forces of de- 
mand of a somewhat earlier apes (Freeman, 
1976:51~63). 

3 Enrollment in colleges and sniversiace increased 
from 8,581,000 in 1970 to 12,097,000 in 1980. College 
enrollments as a percentage of the 18-24 age group 
increased from 34.8 percent to 41.1 percent during 
this same period (NCES, 1982:24). 

4 While most theorists explain overeducation ex- 
clusively from the standpomt of the oversupply of 
educational credentials, there are some who also 
point to the deskilling of jobs as a factor restricting, 
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The most common consequence attributed 


‘to overeducation is a projected increase in 


levels of job dissatisfaction and worker dis- 
content. Advanced education, by raising 
workers’ expectations for interesting and 


: challenging work, is'claimed to result in in- 


creased frustration and dissatisfaction when 
those expectations are not fulfilled. Reviewing 
the early literature on job dissatisfaction, Berg 
(1970: 105—42) concluded that overeducation is 
one of the strongest and most consistent causes’ 
of dissatisfaction among workers in low-skilled 
occupations. Quinn and Mandilovich (1975: 
vii) analyzed data from the 1972-73 Quality 
of Employment Survey and also concluded 
that ‘‘the most dissatisfied workers were those 
who were too highly educated for their jobs.” 
A number of writers have suggested that . 
such dissatisfaction with work increases the 
likelihood of political leftism among overedu- 
cated workers. Gorz (1967) was among the first 
to predict the emergence of a politically radical 
“new working class” as a result of the con- 
tradiction between the spread of educational 
qualifications and the limits which capitalist 
production imposes on the autonomy of edu- 
cated workers. More recently, Blumberg and 
Murthe (1977:46) have described the career 
frustrations of overeducated’ workers as. the 
‘central dynamic for social discontent emerg- 
ing in America,’ while Bowles. and Gintis 
(1976:215) interpret the ‘‘incongruence be- 
tween the aspirations of college students ... 
and the labor requirements of the economy” as 
one of the chief causes of student radicalism. 
State and corporate elites have expressed 
consid2zrable alarm over the political implica- 


- tions cf the growing number of overeducated 


workers. In a special report, the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education (1973:4—5) 
warned that “if inadequate adjustments are 
made, ... we could end up with a political 
crisis because of the substantial number of dis- 
enchanted and underemployed or even unem- 
ployed college graduates.” According to the 
Management Development Institute (1978:29), 
“perhaps the most pernicious trend over the 
next decade is the growing gap between an 


the demand for qualified labor (Braverman, 1974; 


Bowles and Gintis, 1976). Estimates by Rumberger 
(1981 :71) show that there has indeed been a small 
decline in the proportion of jobs at the highest skill 
level,-although most of the increase in overeducation 
is explained bythe increase in educational attain- 
ments rather than changes in the skill requirements 
of jobs. 

5 In a more recent study, Berg has moderated his 
earlier claims of a strong correspondence between 
overeducation and worker dissatisfaction (see Berg 
et al., 1978:98-110). 
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increasingly well educated labor force and the 
number of job openings which can utilize its 
skills and qualifications. . . . The potential for 
frustration, alienation and disruption resulting 
from the disparity between educational attain- 
ment and the appropriate job content cannot be 
overemphasized.” Similar sentiments are ex- 
pressed by the Trilateral Commission 
(1975:183—85) and by the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare (n.d.:136) in its 
influential Work in America report. 

The notion that overeducated workers may 
be inclined to higher levels. of political 
radicalism finds additional support in the 
theoretical literature on status inconsistency 
and cognitive dissonance. A central claim of 
this literature is that persons who occupy in- 
consistent positions on different dimensions of 
Status—in this instance a high educational 
status and a low occupational status—will ex- 
perience this situation as stressful -and, if ef- 
forts at mobility are blocked, are likely to ex- 
press their discontent in the form of liberal or 
radical political tendencies (Lenski, 1954, 
1967; Goffman, 1957). These tendencies are 
claimed to be especially pronounced in the 
situation which Geschwender (1967) describes 
as an inconsistency between high ‘‘invest- 
ment” status and low “reward” status, of 
which overeducation would be one example.®* 

Other theorists hypothesize that overedu- 
cated workers may exhibit high levels of politi- 
cal alienation. According to this view, the in- 
ability to exercise acquired skills on the job is 
thought to produce diffuse feelings of social 
and political ineffitacy; entrapment in occu- 
pations which do not reward motivational in- 
vestment leads to habits of withdrawal which 
carry over into other areas of social and politi- 
cal life, culminating in a general tendency 
toward estrangement from the political system 
(Sheppard and Harrick, 1972:77—95). Writers 
on status inconsistency have also suggested 
that status-inconsistent persons may tend to 
withdraw from social and political participation 
(Lenski, 1956; Geschwender, 1968; Laumann 
and Segal, 1971). 

Finally, some have argued that, by severing 
the link between the acquisition of skills and 


6 Unfortunately, empirical studies of status incon- 
sistency have given primary attention to inconsisten- 
cies between ascribed and achieved statuses (e.g., 
ethnicity and occupation); only rarely have they ex- 
amined the interaction between two achieved 
statuses like education and occupation. The few 
studies which have examined the education- 
occupation relationship as part of a larger research 


design report mixed and inconclusive findings (Segal . 


and Knoke, 1968; Broom and Jones, 1970; Jackson 
and Curtis, 1972; Olsen and Tully, 1972; Portes, 
1972). 
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the attainment of rewarding work, overeduca- 
tion weakens support for the dominant 
achievement ideology. Bowles and Géintis 
(1976:213-23) hypothesize that disillusionment 
with individualistic strategies of mobility 
through educational achievement may lead 
overeducated workers toward more collective 
forms of economic struggle. In a similar vein, 
Blumberg and Murtha (1977:52) suggest the 
possibility of a more militant trade unionism 
among overeducated workers. 

Important social and political consequences 
have thus been attributed to oVereducation. | 
Judging from the existing literature, overedu- 
cated workers can be expected to exhibit ` 
higher levels of job dissatisfaction, increased 
tendencies. toward political leftism, greater 
political alienation, and a weaker allegiance to 
the dominant achievement: ideology than: 
workers with comparable occupations or levels 
of education. These hypotheses are examined 
in the study reported below. 


DATA AND MEASUREMENT 


. The data for this study come from a national 


sample survey conducted in 1977-78 by the 
National Opinion Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The sample consisted of 
3062 noninstitutionalized, English-speaking 
residents of the continental United States, 18 
years of age or older. Analysis was restricted 
to 1534 respondents who were employed full- 
time and for whom complete data on occupa- 
tion and education were ayailable. . 
Measurement of overeducation was based 
on a comparison between the educational at- 
tainment of each respondent and the amount of 
education necessary or likely to be utilized in 
his or her present occupation. Following the 
method of Berg (1970), estimates of the educa- - 
tional requirements of jobs were made using 
the scale of General Educational Development 
(GED) constructed by the U.S. Department of 
Labor. The GED scale measures the functional - 
or performance requirements of jobs—i.e., 
“the requirements determined by objective job 
analysis as necessary and sufficient to achieve 
average performance in the specific tasks of 
the jobs’’—as distinguished from the hiring re- 
quirements of employers or the ‘actual educa- | 
tional attainments of employees (Fine, 
1968:365).”? The scale embraces three types of 
educational development—logical, mathemat- 
ical, and linguistic—each of which is measured 


7 These estimates were derived primarily “by ob- 
serving workers performing their jobs and by inter- 
viewing workers, supervisors, and others who have 
information pertinent to the job” (U.S. Department 
of Labor, 1972:12).- : 
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separately ona six-point scale, with the overall 
score set equal to the maximum of each of the 
three partial scores. Although not specifically 
designed as a summary measure of educational 
requirements, the GED scale is the closest ap- 
proximation of such a measure currently avail- 
able and has been widely used for this purpose 
(Eckhaus, 1964; Berg, 1970; U.S. Department 
of Labor, 1971; Berg et al., 1978; Rumberger, 
1981). 

To obtain estimates of the educational re- 
quirements of occupations, each of the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census 3-digit occupational 
- categories employed in the NORC survey was 
assigned an average GED score; these scores 
were then converted into educational equiva- 
lents according to the following formula: 


GED Educational Requirement 
1,2 0-11 years- 
3 12 years l 
4 13-15 years i 
5 l6years ` ` ` ; 


6 . over 16 years. 


Overeducation was then defined as any situa- 
tion in which the educational attainment of the 
respondent exceeded the GED equivalent of 
his or her present occupation.® 

In addition to using GED scores, several 
other methods have been suggested for 
measuring overeducation. Some researchers 
have used respondents’ subjective evaluations 
of the level of education required in their occu- 
‘pations or whether they feel that their skills are 
adequately utilized on the job (Quinn and 
Mandilovich, 1975; Duncan and Hoffman, 
1978). Unfortunately, these questions are sub- 
ject to widely differing’ interpretations by re- 
spondents and tend to produce somewhat in- 
` consistent and inflated estimates of overedu- 


cation. Furthermore, such measures fail to © 


provide a test of the basic claim of the over- 
education literature: the existence of a causal 
connection between overeducation as an ob- 
jective social status and specific attitudinal and 
behavioral consequences. 

Other researchers have estimated the edu- 


‘cational requirements of jobs in terms of the 


actual distribution of educational attainments 
within occupations. Sullivan (1978) and Clogg 
(1979), for example, define a worker as over- 


_ § There is no consensus over the most appropriate 
translation between GED scores and educational re- 
quirements. Eckhaus (1964), Berg (1970) and the 


U.S. Department of Labor (1971) each propose | 


slightly different conversion schemes. The transla- 
tion adopted here was arrived at by taking from 
among these different conversion schemes the high- 


est proposed educational equivalent for each GED ` 


level. This was done so as to minimize the number of 
workers falsely classified as overeducated. 
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educated if his or her education is greater than 
one standard deviation above the mean educa- 
tion in his or her current occupation. The 
problem with this measure is that it arbitrarily 
standardizes the extent of overeducation so 
that roughly 16 percent,of the workers in each 
occupational category will be defined as over- 
educated simply as an artifact of the measure- 
ment statistic. This approach ignores the ex- 
tent to which past tendencies toward overedu- 
cation are elready incorporated (in differing 
degrees) in the existing educational distribu- 
tions of occupations and renders meaningless 
any notion of an historical increase in the 
aggregate level of overeducation. While such a 
measure may provide a useful index of relative 
deprivation of a certain ‘kind, it too fails to- 
capture the notion of an objective mismatch 
between actual skills and the functional re- 
quirements of occupations which is ordinarily 
implied by the concept of overeducation. 

It is for these reasons that we have chosen 
the more direct approach of estimating the skill 
requirements of jobs: on the basis of GED 
scores. The use of GED scores to measure 
overeducation is not without its own problems. 
particularly with regard to the assumption o 
the equivalence of the' years of education c 

‘different individuals (regardless of the scho 
attended, the field of study or the ability of t 


l student), and the assumption: that an ave 


GED score can meaningfully be assign 

each occupation despite the considerable vai. 
ance in skill requirements within occupational 
‘categories. GED measures also ignore the link- 
age between occupations—i.e., the fact that 
some low-skill occupations are normally step- 
ping stones to higher-skill occupations, .while 
others are not.? Ideally, more detailed- infor- 
mation on both education. and occupation 
would be necessary to estimate the extent of 
overeducation with any accuracy. In the ab- 
sence of such detailed information, however, 
the comparison of years of educational attain- 
ment with the average GED scores of occu- 
pations offers the most satisfactory measure of 
overeducation and the one most consistent 
with the way in which the term is used in the 


literature. 


THE EXTENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
OVEREDUCATION 


Before turning to the question of the social and 
political consequences of overeducation, it will 


? For a more complete discussion of the strengths 
and weaknesses of GED scores as a measure of 
overeducation, see Eckhaus (1964), Scoville (1966), 
Berg (1970:40—45), Sullivan (1978:164-67)}, and 


Rumberger (1981:45—66). 
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be useful to examine the pattern of educational 


and occupational attainments revealed in this. 


study. Table 1 presents a percen distribu- 
tion of the educational attainments of workers 
by the educational requirements of their 
present occupations. The. figures below the 
diagonal indicate the number of workers whose 
level of educational attainment exceeded the 
educational requirements of their occupation. 
According to this survey, approximately 21.7 
percent of full-time workers in 1977~78 were 
overeducated in their current jobs.. Interest- 
` ingly, the greatest concentrations of such 
workers were found not among college 
graduates—the group which has received the 
most attention in the literaturé—but at the 
middle levels of educational attainment. Ap- 
proximately 37.7 percent of workers with 
13—15 years of schooling were employed in 
occupations requiring no more than a high 
school education. By comparison, 30.9 percent 
of workers. with 16 years of education were 
employed in occupations which did not require 
a college degree. High rates of overeducation 
were also found among those workers with one 
‘or more years of graduate training in occu- 
oations which did not require any specialized 
‘ducation beyond the college degree. 

The percentages of overeducated workers at 
ch level of education are presented in Table 
with separate distributions for different 
gories of workers. Comparing male and 
-male workers, the overall rate of overeduca- 
tion for male workers was slightly higher than 
for females: 22.7 percent versus 20.1 percent. 
This difference is due almost entirely to the 
much higher rates of ‘overeducation among 
' males with 12 years of education—a reflection 
of the fact that women high school graduates 
are more concentrated in low-level white-collar 
occupations which utilize the skills taught in 
high school, while male graduates are more 
likely to énter into unskilled or semi-skilled 
manual occupations. There was also a slight 
tendency toward higher rates of overeducation 
among males at the BA level. This appears to 
be. largely a result of the greater access of male 
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college graduates to routine managerial 
positions—occupations which are relatively 
privileged even though they exercise little in 
the way of specialized skills. Female gradu- 


ates, by comparison, are more concentrated in. - 


fields like teaching, social work, and health 
professions where the standards of certifica- 


tion correspond more closely to the actual skill - 


requirements of the occupation. At all other 


levels of education female workers had much. 


higher rates of overeducation than males. 
-Previous research suggests that, overall, 
blacks and other minorities are more likely to 
be overeducated than whites (Rumberger, 
1981:78-83; 
1978:236—83; Sullivan, 1978:99-—109). This 
finding is'‘confirmed by the data in Table 2 
which show 27.1 percent of minority workers 
to be ovéreducated, compared with 20.8 per- 
cent of white workers. The greatest differences 
were found among those with 1-3 years of 
post-secondary education, where minority 
workers were almost twice as likely to be over- 
educated’ as white workers. Among college 


graduates, however, rates- of overeducation - 


were somewhat -ldwer for blacks- than for 
whites. This finding (also reported by earlier 
studies) is.most likely a result of restricted: 
access to education and overselection among 
minority students, and may also reflect rela- 
tively recent gains due to affirmative action. 
If we define class background in terms- of 
father’s occupation, with professional and 


managerial occupations classified as Bias ot 


class” and all others as “working class,” Ww 

find that, at every level of education, peor: 
from working-class backgrounds were more 
likely to be affected by overeducation than 


those from middle-class backgrounds. (the.. 
overall rate of overeducation was higher for the _ 


middle class. only because of the much higher 


educational attainments of this group as a. 


whole). This presumably reflects the dif- 
ferences in the kinds of schools attended by 


working-class and middle-class students, as ` 


well as cultural mechanisms which restrict the 


monui of working-class stúdents indepen-. 


r 


Table 1: Educational Attainment of Workers by Educational Requirements of Occupation ~Pereentag 


Distribution® 

Educational 

Attainment 0-11 12 
of Worker Years Years 
0-11 Years _ 5.1% ‘11.7% 
12 Years 5.0 15.3 
13-15 Years - .. 1.0 6.1 
16 Years =- 0,3 1.0 
17+ Years 0.0 0.6 
Total ` 11.3 34.7 


®* Total N = 1534. 


Educational Requirements of Occupation 


13-15 16 17+ 
Years Years Years Total .~ 
4.5% 1.8% 0.0% 23.2% . 
12.6 © 5.0 - 0.2 38.0 > 
7.3 4.1 0.3 18.8 
18 5.6 1.2 9.9. 
0.8 5.1 3.6 10.0 ~ 
26.9 21.6 5.3 100.0 


Duncan and Hoffman, 
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A Table 2. Percentage of iachad Workers at Each Level of Education by Sex, Race, Class Background, 
fi and Age of Worker® . 
| ; pa of Worker ` - , ` 
} l Class ` are, 
Hducatipaal Sex Race Beckground Age Level 
F, $ - Attainment Non- Midde Working 35 & Over 
~. ` of Worker Male Female White white class class under 35 Total 
GO 12 Years 18.1% 69% 12.8% ` 15.3% 6.5% .' 12.8% 15.1% 11.0% 13.0%, 
| 1345 Years C346 Cm7 “ao. .Gs 74 Owo ao C93 C377 
— ears à Ala 7 : ; $ à . : à x 
m ae ee i ee ae 
ears ; 3L ; , f i i 
l _ (100) (52 (133) (19) (56) (78) (80)) (7) (152) 
; 17+ Years ` 56.0 84.4 63.9 70.0 59.4 66.7 75.0 54.9 64.2 
D $ Š ` A ` š . 
. (915) (619) (1353) 081 (276) (1063) - (717). (817) (1534) 
i * Ns in parentheses. l AE 
| Sek 
‘. dently of the acquisition of educational, cre- - JOB DISSATISFACTION 
ey, i i 
E | e w a ce ds fos i ae ram Two methods were used to measure the effects 
oe a ikel to be overeducated than older of overeducation on each dependent variable. 
i workers—a reflection of the historical increase The first was simply to compare the responses 
È Han of overeducated workers with those of workers 
>- in levels of educational a ent ano fhe whose educational attainment did not exceed 
' greater concentration of young workers at the ihatreaared by theiroccusatiog. This method 
; lower levels’ of their career ladders. Approx- ay aiy a differen e between overedu. 
imately 27.4 percent of workers age 35 and cated ard nonovereducated workers, but it 
- ` under were overeducated in their present’ oc- d il hether these diti 
‘ “ clipations, compared with only 16.3 percent of C°°S not telt us whether these differences are 
a ? pe truly the result of overeducation ‘(1.e., of the 
workers over 35. Younger workers had higher di béiwesn education aa Gea w 
i rates of overeducation at-every level of educa- SISCTEp aney Sn f th E 
3 tional attainment. It is worth noting! however, 00) Or simply @ consequence of the dire 
t g, > effects of education and occupation operating 
4 that the smallest difference between the two smependentiy of one another A second and 
p O E rded oe oes with ‘more stringent test for overeducation effects 
years of education. This tends to disprove : : . 
; a involved. controlling simultaneously for both 
$ | the common view which equates the rise in occupation and education: This was done by 
, ee eae oe pat si poe af calculating the best-fitting regression equation 
| suggest that the trend scanned teas is for each dependent variable using dummy vari- 
, + more the result of an increase in the number of | ae ap leis EAS, of eo ete panies : 
© > students attending community colleges (or who tion as independent variable fi Ing 
ohen i the pattern of residuals for signs of interaction 
} complere less fhan four years of „effects. The size and direction of these interac- 
yo post- srcondary Gducanon) without achieving tion effects was then used as a measure of the 
jobs which utilize any skills beyond those Col ove iacne on ii 
\ which are typically taught in high school, ás impac EPO’ 1O; : 
. well as an increase in the number of college’ $$ 
_ graduates going on to one or more years of group versus 20.0 percent for the older age group. 
j graduate training without receiving any occu- Among workers with 17 or more years of education, 
_, Pational return.!° the rate of overeducation for those with a graduate 
F —— i ] degree was 57.8 percent. This includes 70.0 percent 
5 t 10° The high (and increasing) rates of overeducation of younger workers versus 50.0 percent of older 
2 among workers with 13-15 vears of education and workers. 
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among those with more than. 16, years of education 
are more than a result of the limited occupational 
© returns accruing to those who enter a given level of 
education but who drop out before receiving a de- 
gree. Among workers with 13—15 years of education, 
the rate of overeducation for those with an associ- 
{ ate’s degree was also relatively high at 24.4 ‘percent. 
This breaks down to 28.0 percent for the younger age 





\'' This method is similar to that adopted by 
Jackson and Burke (1955) in their study of status 
inconsistency and symptoms of stress. It is also con- 
sistent with Blalock’s (1966, 1967) recommendations 
concerning the appropriate method for identifying an 
interaction between two variables while controlling 
for the main effects of those same two variables. 
Blalock demonstrates that there is really no alterna- 
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Of the various consequences attributed to 
overeducation, the one which receives the 
most support in this study is the association 
between overeducation and job dissatisfaction. 
Even here, however, the relationship is not as 
strong as the existing literature would lead us 
to expect. Using the broadest possible defini- 


tion of job dissatisfaction, approximately 49.0. 


percent of the total sample reported less than 
full satisfaction with their present employment. 
This included 2.4 percent who were "very dis- 


satisfied,” 8.7 percent who were “little satis- ` 


fied,” and 37.9 percent who were only “mod- 
erately satisfied’ with their work. The re- 
maining 51.0 percent reported that they were 
“very satisfied” with their jobs. Table 3 pre- 
sents the percentage of very satisfied workers 
at-each level of educational and occupational 
attainment.'? At first glance, this table would 
seem to provide strong support for the hypoth- 
esis of an association between overeducation 
and job dissatisfaction. It is evident that the 
very highest rates of job satisfaction are found 
among workers who, in terms of formal educa- 
tion, are the most underqualified for their jobs 
(the upper right-hand corner of the table), 
while the very lowest rates of job satisfaction 
are found among those who are the most over- 
qualified (the lower left-hand corner of the 
table). This pattern extends uniformly 
throughout the table, so that if we average 
rates of job satisfaction along each of the 
diagonals (i.e., for workers: with equivalent 
levels of overeducation measured in GED 
units), we get the following relationship be- 
tween the level of overeducation and job 
satisfaction: 


Level of Percent 
Overeducation Satisfied 

~3 69.1 

-2 62.7 

~] 55.4 

0 -> 3823 

+1 48.8 

+2 i 37.5 

+3 23.6 


‘tive to the detailed, examination of residuals when 
studying interaction variables like overeducation. A 
multiple regression model, even one which included 
an interaction term, would be insufficient to identify 
the specific types of effects sada sat in the 
overeducation literature. 

12 For reasons of economy and ease of interpreta- 
tion, we have presented our findings in terms of the 
percentage of a single value of the dependent vari- 
able. An analysis utilizing the entire range of job 
satisfaction scores was also made, with similar re- 
sults to those presented here. We have followed the 
same procedure for several of the other dependent 
variables discussed later in the paper. In each case a 
similar check was made. 
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The consistency of this relationship is strik- 
ing: however, the magnitude of these dif- 
ferences is exaggerated by the fact that the 


‘most undereducated workers are dispropor- 


tionately in skilled occupations where average 
levels of satisfaction are high, while the most 
overeducated workers are disproportionately 
in unskilled occupations where the average. 
levels of satisfaction are low. If we compare 
the rates of job satisfaction of overeducated 
workers with those of other workers in equiv- 
alent occupations, as is done at the bottom of 
Table 3, we still find lower levels of job satis- 
faction among overeducated workers, but the’ 
magnitude of these differences is relatively 
small. Within occupational categories, the only 
place where we find substantial decreases in 
job satisfaction is among workers in the lowest 
two occupational categories (those requiring 12 
or less years of education) who are overedu- 
cated by a factor of at least two GED levels. 
Overeducation by a factor of a single GED ` 
level does not appear to produce a sharp de- 
cline in job satisfaction at any level of occu- 
pational attainment. 

This pattern emerges in sharper relief if we 
examine the effects of overeducation while 
controlling for the direct effects of both educa- — 
tion and occupation. The second entry in each 
cell of Table 3 shows the difference between 
the observed level of jab satisfaction in each 
category and the level predicted by the best- ' 
fitting regression model using education and - 
occupation as independent variables. These re- 
siduals can be interpreted as a measure of the 
degree of interaction between education and 
occupation. Note that the rates of job satisfac- 
tion are consistently lower than predicted by 
the additive model in all of the cells for which 
the educational level of the worker exceeds the 
educational requirements of the occupation by 
at least two GED levels. The average residual. 
for these five cells (weighting each cell by the ` 
number of respondents it contains) is —7.6, 
indicating that the observed rates of job satis- 
faction are 7.6 percent lower than predicted by 
the additive model.. Among workers who are 
overeducated by only a single GED level, the 
magnitude of the residuals is generally smaller 
and their sign is positive as often as negative. ' 


-This confirms the fact that, while high levels of 


overeducation seem to be associated with a 
decline in job satisfaction, moderate levels of 
overeducation need not produce a similar ef- 
fect.” i 


13 The effects of overeducation were no greatér for’ 
younger workers (the object of most recent specula- , 
tion) than they were for the workforce as a whole. 
Separate estimates of the effects of overeducation 
for workers 35 and under and for workers over 35 
produced results similar to those reported here. 
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Table 3. Percentage of Workers Very Satisfied with Job by Eduzational Attainment of Worker and Educa- 
tional sei beddi of Occupation 


Educational Requirements of Ocz Sanat 


. Educational 
Attainment 0-11 = ode 13-15, 16 17+ 
of Worker Years Years Years Years - Years Total 
0-—11- Years 45.6% 50.0% . 44.9% 71.4% 49.796 
12 > 3.7 —11.5 5:1 — (354) 
. (79) (178) (69) (28) oe aa 
12 Years 44.7 > 39.7 58.1 64.0 66.7% 49.8 
3.4 © —=3.5> 4.8 0.9 —0.6 (576) 
(76) (232) (190) (75) 6) 
13-15 Years 26.7 44.6 49.1 54.8 _ 80.0 48.3 
—10.6 5.4 —0.2 —4,3 16.7 (286) 
(15) _ 2) (112) (62) (5) 
16 Years i 25.0 35.7 44.4 60.5 58.8 52.6 
; —11.6 —2.7 —4,2 2.0 —3.9 (148) 
| (4) ' a4 (27) (86) (17) 
17+ Years 22.2 l 50.0 61.4 ° 66.7 60.1 
— —18.3 . 0.5 1.1 1.2 (153) 
(9) (12) (78) (54) 
Total 43.1 43.6 §2.2. 61.4 65.8 51.0 
(174) (525) (410) (329) 09) (1517) 
Overeducated 41.0 41.7 ` 46.2 61.4 — 47.1 
Not overeducated 45.6 44.1- 53.1 61.4 65.8 52.1 
Difference —4.6 —2.4 —6.9 0.0 ~~ ~5.0 


* The first entry in each cell is the observed percentage. The second entry is the residual from the 
best-fitting regression equation using edification and occupation as independent variables. Ns are given in 


parentheses. 


These. résults aré not necessarily incompati- 
ble with the findings of previous studies. Berg 
(1970) found that overeducation was one of the 
strongest correlates: of worker dissatisfaction, 
but his data were for blue-collar workers only 
(comparable to our two lowest occupational 
categories). Amore recent study by Berg et al. 
(1978:99), which was‘based on a national prob- 
ability sample of all employed workers, found 
only a modest 4.9 percent difference in job 
satisfaction between overeducated and 
nonovereducated workers—a figure closer to 
. that of our own sample. Quinn and Man- 

dilovich (1975) also reported a strong associa- 
tion between overeducation and job dissatis- 
faction; however, a close examination of their 
findings shows that overeducation had large 
effects only when workers had four or more 
years of education in excess of that needed by 
their occupation (comparable to two or more 
GED levels in our study). Thus, while there is 
evidénce of job dissatisfaction among very 
highly educated workers in the least-skilled 
jobs, it is by no means certain that this ten- 
- dency can be generalized to moderate levels of 


overeducation. Neither the present -study nor . 


previous research provides convincing evi- 
dence that moderate discrepancies between 
education and occupation are responsible for 
major increases in job dissatisfaction. 


a 
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POLITICAL LEFTISM 


In order to investigate the politcal conse- 
quences of overeducation; we examined the 
relationship between overeducation and three 
standard measures of political leftism: political 
party identification, self-identification as lib- 
eral or conservative, and support for: state 


‘ welfare spending.'* Because’ of space limi- 


tations, we shall not reproduce the entire dis- 
tribution of scores'on these variables as we did 
for job satisfaction.'5 Instead we have pre- 
sented m Table 4 only the average scores for 
three categories of workers: nonovereducated 
workers, all overeducated workers, and a 
smaller category of highly overeducated work- 
ers (thcse whose educational attainment ex- 
ceeds the requirements of their occupation by 
two or more GED levels). For each of the two 


categories of overeducated workers we have 


also calculated the average residual from the 
best-fitting regression equation using education 


14 The NORC survey provides no measures of 
radical or socialist political attitudes. The only ques- 
tion which could be remotely interpreted as an indi- 
cation of such attitudes, a question concerning atti- 
tudes toward communism as a system of govern- 
ment, produced no significant results. 

'S Complete data on these variables is available on 
request from the author. 
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Table 4. Social and Political Attitudes of Workers by Level of Overeducation? 


Average Score or Percentage ' 


Average Residual . 


Non- Highly Highly 
All _ Over- Over- Over- Over- Over- 
a Workers -educated educated educated educated . educated 
Percentage Very Satisfied ~ 51.0 52.1 47.1 33.3 ~ LO —7.6 
. with Job (1517) (1190) (327) (54) (327) (54) . 
Percentage Supporting 41.2 41.4 40.8 39.3 1.2 0.2 
Democratic Party (1518) (1192) (326) (56) (326) (56) ` 
Political Liberalism 2.98 2.94 3.12 3.39 0.03 0.18 
(7-point scale) (1477) (1161) (316) (54) (316) (54) 
Percentage Favoring 31.7 30.0 37.7 37.2 —0.5 —7.1 
Welfare Spending (1483) (1162) (321) (54): (321) (54) - 
Political Alienation 3.30 ~ 3,3 3.13 2.92 —0. —0.24 ° 
(7-point scale) (607) (467) (140) (26) (140) (26) 
Percentage Affirming 61.3 61.8 59.6 37.5 + 2.2 —11.7 
Achievement Ideology (1586) (1254) (332) - (56) (332) (56) 
Percentage with Great 13.7 13.7 13.6- 10.7 0 —3.2 
Confidence in Unions (1498) (1174) (324) (56) (324) (56) 
Percentage Identifying 43.3 40.5 54.5 69.6 0. 14.2 
as Middle/Upper Class (1528) (1198) (330) (330) (56). 


a Ns in parentheses. 


and occupation as independent variables. 
Similar statistics are given for variables per- 
‘taining to political alienation and stratification 
ideology, which are discussed below. 


The results shown in Table 4 tend to dis- . 


prove the hypothesis of a positive association 
between overeducation and political leftism. 
For example, there is no discernible tendency 
toward greater Democratic Party support 
among overeducated workers. The overall per- 
centages of Democratic supporters among 
overeducated and nonovereducated workers 
are Virtually identical at 40.8 percent and 41.1 
pércent respectively. Controlling for education 
and occupation, there is no sign of significant 
interaction effects—i.e., the pattern of residu- 
als reveals no tendency for overeducated 
workers to be either higher or lower in their 


support for the Democratic Party than would ` 


be predicted by an additive model of the direct 
effects of education and occupation. - _ 
Similar results are obtained if we examine 
the self-placement of workers on a seven-point 
liberalism/consérvatism scale. Here there is a 
slight tendency for overeducated workers to 
identify themselves as more liberal than 
-Nonovereducated workers. The average lib- 
eralism score for overeducated workers is 3.12, 
compared with 2.94 for nonovereducated 
workers (a difference of approximately 0.15 
standard deviations). Even this small dif- 
ference, however, seems to be less an effect of 
overeducation than a reflection of the general 
tendency for highly educated workers at all 


occupational levels to identify themselves as - 


more liberal than less-educated workers. This 
is confirmed by an examination of the residu- 


als, which shows no strong positive interaction 
effect after controlling for the direct effects of 
education and occupaticn. 

The most interesting findings are revealed in 
workers’ attitudes toward state welfare 
spending. This specific issue was chosen be- 
cause it addresses a concern which would seem 
to be of direct relevance to overeducated 
workers: the linkage between occupational 
placement and the distribution of economic 
rewards. As indicated in Table 4, the percent- 
age of workers’ who express support for a con- 
tinuation or increase in the level of state wel- 
fare-spending is somewhat higher among over- 
educated workers than among those who are 
not overeducated—37.7 percent versus 30.0 
percent. Once again, however, the question: 


arises of whether this difference is truly the. 


result of overeducation or merely a reflection 
of the direct effects of education and occupa- 
tion. Overall, support for state welfare spend- 
ing is positively correlated with educational 
level and negatively correlated with occu- 
pational level. When we control for the direct 


effects of education and occupation, we find . 


that the residual interaction attributable to 
overeducation is actually slightly negative. 


Among highly overeducated workers the aver- + 


age residual is a rather sizeable —7.1, indicat- 
ing that the percentage of these workers who 
support state welfare spending is 7.1 percent 
lower than predicted by the additive model. If 
there is a significant interaction between high 
educational attainment and low occupational 


placement, it would thus appear to be in the’ 


direction of a decrease in support lor state 
welfare spending. 


- 


CONSEQUENCES OF OVEREDUCATION 


POLITICAL ALIENATION 


As a measure of political alienation we em- 
ployed a six-item scale which focused on atti- 
tudes of political powerlessness and social 
isolation.'!® Included in the scale were the fol- 
lowing statements with which the respondent 
was aSked to agree or disagree: 


1. The people running the country don’t 
really care what happens to you. 


2. The rich get rich and the poor get poorer. . 


= 3, What you think doesn’t count very much 
anymore. ` 

4. You’re left out of things going on around 
- you. 

5. Most people with power try to take a 

vantage of: people like yourself. 
6. The people in Washington, D.C., are out 
- of touch with the rest of the country. 


Alienation scores were obtained by summing 
the number of positive responses to these six 
Statements. 


The distribution of scores on this scale pro- 


vides no support for the hypothesis of a posi- 
tive association between overeducation and 
political alienation. Consistent with the: find- 


ings of previous research (Dean, 1961; Olsén,: 


1969; Finifter, 1970), we did find a negative 
correlation between political alienation and 
both education and occupational level. Be- 
cause the negative correlation with education 
was greater than that with occupation, over- 
educated workers tended to be somewhat less 


‘alienated than nonovereducated workers. As 


shown in Table 4, the average alienation score 
for overedicated workers was 3.13, compared 
with 3.32 for nonovereducated workers (a dif- 
ference of about 0:12 standard deviations). ay 
Most of this difference is attributable to the 
direct effects of education and occupation. 
After controlling for the direct effects of these 
variables, the residuals are small in size and 
slightly negative on the average. In other 
words, there is no evidence that overeducated 
workers are any more alienated than would be 
predicted by an additive model of the direct 
effects of education and occupation. 


STRATIFICATION IDEOLOGY 


_ To investigate the impact of overeducation 
upon workers’ perception of and attitude 
toward the stratification system, we examined 
responses to three types of questions: belief in 


ié For a discussion of the conceptualization and 
measurement of political alienation, see Dean (1961), 
Olsen (1969) and Finifter (1970). 

1? The sample size for this question is smaller than 
for the previous questions because the alienation 
scale was included in the NORC survey only in 1978, 
and ‘not in 1977 or previous years. 
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the achievement ideology, attitude toward or- 


ganized labor, and subjective class identifica- 


tion. These questions produced: more signifi- 
cant results than those pertaining:to political 
leftism cr political alienation, although the 
findings were somewhat different from those 
predicted in the literature. 

Belief tn the achievement ideology was mea- 
sured by the percentage of workers in each 
category who agreed with the statement that 
“people get ahead by their own hard: work” 
rather than by “lucky breaks” or-“‘help from 
other people. 18 As the figures in Table 4 indi- 
cate, there is some evidence that overeducated 


-workers are less supportive. of the achievement 


ideology than nonovereducated workers. This 
is particularly true of workers whose level of 


education exceeds the requirements of their - 


occupation by two or more GED levels. Only 
37.5 percent of these highly overeducated 
workers agree that people get ahead by hard 


work, compared with 61.8 percent of, 


nonovereducated workers: Controlling for the 
direct effects of education and occupation, we 
continue to find negative interaction effects 
among these highly overeducated workers. 
The observed percentage of positive responses 
among these workers is 11.7 points below what 
would be predicted by the direct effects of edu- 
cation and occupation. By contrast, among 
workers who are overeducated by only a single 
GED level, the residuals are small and slightly 
positive. These findings are similar to those we 
encountered in the case of job dissatisfaction. 
They suzgest that extreme levels of overedu- 
cation may cause disaffection with the 
achievement ideology, but that moderate dis- 
crepancies between education and occupation 
do not necessarily produce a similar-effect. 
As nected earlier, several writers have hy- 
pothesized that disillusionment with the ideol- 
ogy of individual achievement might lead over- 
educated workers to be more favorable toward 
collective strategies for. economic advance- 
ment. The attitudes of overeducated workers 
toward organized labor tend to disprove this 
hypothesis. The figures.in Table 4 represent 
the percentage of workers in each category 
who expressed ‘‘a great deal of confidence”: in 


organized labor. These figures show that, de- , 


spite tbeir lesser belief in the achievement 
idéology, overeducated workers are by no 
means more favorable toward unionization 
than other workers. Only 13.6 percent of over- 
educated workers expressed a great deal of 
confidence in organized labor, compared with 

18 This question was included in 1 the NORC survey 
only in 1977 and previous years, not in 1978. We 
therefore pooled responses for 1976 and 1977 as our 
sample for this question. ; 
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13.7 percent of nonovereducated workers. The 
pattern of ‘residuals, after controlling for the 
direct effects of education and occupation, 
does not indicate any consistently positive in- 
teraction effects. Highly overeducated workers. 
are actually slightly less favorable toward 
unionization than nonovereducated workers. 
Only 10.7 percent of these workers expressed 4 
great deal of confidence in organized 
labor—3.2 percentage points below what 
would be predicted by the direct effects of edu- 
cation and occupation. 


If avereducated workers are somewhat dis- 


illusioned with the achievement ideology, but 
are not yet convinced of the possibility or de- 
sirability of collective action, how then do they 
respond to the relative meaninglessness of 
their work? One possibility which has been 
mentioned elsewhere, but has received little 


- attention in the literature on overeducation, is 


that such workers may respond by giving 
greater attention to status-conferring features 
extrinsic to their work lives. Mills (1951: 
239-58), in his analysis of the proletar- 
ianization of white-collar labor, suggested 


that as the historic bases of white-collar pres- 


tige were eroded through the down-grading of 
white-collar occupations, workers in these oc- 
cupations would react first by denying their 
objective proletarianization and seeking to 
satisfy their status claims by emphasizing dis- 
tinctions peripheral to the intrinsic character of 
their work. Evidence of ‘a similar kind of 
“status panic” can be found if we examine the 
patterns of subjective class identification 
among overeducated workers. 

The figures in Table 4 indicate the percent- 
age of workers in each category who identified 
themselves as middle or upper ‘class as op- 
posed to working or lower class. Consistent 
with the results of previous studies (Hodge and 
Treiman, 1968), we found that both educational. 
attainment and occupational level contributed 
independently to workers’ subjective class 
identification, ‘so that, generally speaking, 


overeducated workers were more likely to 


identify as middle or upper class: than other 
workers in comparable occupations, but less 
likely than other workers with comparable 
levels of education. This much is hardly sur- 
prising. What is more interesting is the pattern 
which emerges among the residuals after we 
control for the direct effects of education and 
occupation. Here we’ find that overeducated 
workers, especially highly overeducated work- 
ers, are more likely to identify as middle or 
upper class than would ‘be predicted by the 
additive effects of their education and occupa- 


tion. Among workers who are overeducated by- 
two or more GED levels, the average residual .' 
is 14.2 percentage points. What this suggests is 
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that overeducated workers weigh their occu- 


pational characteristics less heavily and their ` 


education (or other stdtus-conferring charac- 


_ teristics) more strongly in their calculation of 


subjective class identity than is typical for 
workers in general. This interpretation is con- 
sistent with Mills’s hypothesis of ‘‘status 
panic” and also helps to explain the low levels 
of pro-union sentiment among overeducated 
workers. . 


DISCUSSION 


Two questions pose themselves for discussion. 
First, why do moderate levels of overeducation 
have such a small effect, even in work-related 
areas such as job dissatisfaction? Second, how 
do we account for the absence of broader 
political correlates of overeducation? With re- 
gard to the first question, we would argue that 
the strength of any attitudinal effects of over- 


education will depend upon the degree to_ 


which workers subjectively perceive them- 
selves as overqualified for their jobs, and that 
this may be only very loosely correlated with 
the objective mismatch between their educa- 
tional attainment and the occupational re- 
quirements of their job.‘ Among workers who 
are overeducated by two or more GED levels 
we can be fairly certain that this subjective 
perception will be present; at more moderate 
levels of overeducation.we cannot assume that 
this will be the case. Depending upon such 
factors as the type of school attended, the fit 
between the course of study and their present, 
job, the length of time since leaving school, and 
the educational distribution of their immediate 
work group, many workers whose skills are 


objectively underutilized in routine occu- 


pations may fail to experience any dissonance 
in this situation, while other workers, who by 


" 


any objective criteria have rélatively challeng- ` 


ing and rewarding jobs, may nevertheless feel 
underemployed in relation to their personal 
expectations and aspirations. 

Further, we would argue that workers’ sub- 
jective experience of overeducation will de- 
pend as much or more on the unfulfillment of 


their aspirations for income and status as it will. 


on the underutilization of their technical skills. 
This raises a more general problem with the 
concept of overeducation and the conse- 
quences, which have been attributed to it. Im- 
plicit in the concept of overeducation, as it is 


generally.applied, is an overly technical under- - 


19 Quinn and Mandilovich (1975:27) found that 


overeducation measured in terms of workers’ own ` 


estimates of the years of education required for their 


jobs explained more variance in job satisfaction than | 


overeducation measures in terms of GED scores 
(eta = 0.21 versus eta = 0.14). 
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CONSEQUENCES OF OVEREDUCATION 
standing of the relationship between education 


and occupational attainment. To speak of, 


overeducation in this way assumes that by and 
large, ‘or.at least in the past, the corre- 
spondence between educational attainment 
and economic success is explained by the role 
of schools in the transmission of technical 


skills. Privileged positions, are understood as ` 


positions which exercise. greater technical 
skills, and highly educated -persons are as- 
sumed to be more likely to obtain such posi- 
tions because they have acquired such skills 
through education. As Collins (1971, 1979) and 
others have demonstrated, this view bears little 
resemblance to reality. Outside of a few 


learned professions, and with the exception of | 


basic math and literacy skills, most occu- 
pations require little of the kind of skills which 
schools teach. Those skills which are required 
are generally learned on the job rather than in 
school. Employers rely on educational creden- 
tials in hiring and promotion not because of the 
technical skills these represent, but as a means 
of selecting persons who are socialized mto the 
dominant status culture (Collins, 1971:1011; 
Bourdieu, 1973; Bowles and Gintis, 

1976: 102-48). From a sociological standpoint, 

educational attainment is simply a more or less 


legitimate social norm for the differential allo-- 
cation of individuals into privileged: positions. - 


On the average, persons with a given level of. 
education will expect to hold- certain kinds of 
positions; these expectations will correspond 
more or less well to the actual distribution of 
educational and occupational attainments. All 
this has little to do with technical skills, except 
in the sense that claims of technical compe- 
tence are one of the legitimating ideals in terms 
of which the competition for position takes 
place. Whether individuals will experience 
themselves as overeducated therefore depends 
less on the objective match between the skills 


. they have learned and those which they use on 
` the job than it does on the socially prevailing 


norm as to the “appropriate” level of education 
for their occupation. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that objective measures of overeduca- 
tion are so weakly correlated with worker. at- 
titudes, particularly at the moderate levels of 
overeducation. 

As to the negative findings on political atti- 
tudes, we would argue that this is not just a 
result of problems in the conceptualization and 
measurement of overeducation, but a reflec- 
tion of the genuine absence of any necessary or 
consistent political effects of overeducation. 
At most, overeducation may create a latent 
predisposition to political mobilization among 


certain groups. What form or direction this ` 


mobilization may take, or even whether it will 
occur, depends upon the operation of inter- 
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vening political and organizational factors. 
There is evidence that overeducated workers 
have reacted in very different ways under dif- 
ferent social and historical circumstances. 
Shils (1960) and Germani (1966), for example, 
note the presence of underemployed (or unem- 
ployed) | intellectuals in the leadership of left- 
wing movements in. Third World countries. 
Kotschnig (1937), on the other hand, maintains 
that underemployed university graduates dur- 
ing the Depression became the spearhead of 
German National Socialism and other Euro- 
pean right-wing movements.?° Caplan and 
Paige (1968) report that black high school grad- 
uates were more likely to riot in the Detroit and 
Newark ghettos i in 1968 than those who were 


not graduates, while Sheppard and Herrick 


(1972:144—49) present evidence of greater 
Wallace support among blue-collar workers 
with higher educational attainments. This evi- 
dence, fragmentary as it is, suggests the varia- 
bility of possible forms of political mobilization 
among overeducated workers. Overeducated 


- workers may direct their dissatisfaction toward 


the economic system in demands for reform, or 
they may blame their misfortune on the most 
readily evailable scapegoat. In the absence of a 
political movement which articulates their dis- 
content, they may simply turn the blame in- 
ward, in which case the effects of overeduca- 
tion will be primarily psychological rather than 
political. Which of these will occur will vary 
from one individual or context to another. 
Multiple political tendencies of this sort are 
unlikely to be picked up in general social sur- 
veys, and when they are their effects are likely 
to be counter-balancing—hence the negative 
findings of this studv, as well as the generally 
inconcltsive results of related research on 
status inconsistency. 

In the United States the most probable con- 
sequence of overeducation is the continued 
privatization of discontent, leading either to 
self-blame (low self-esteem, symptoms of psy- 
chological stress, etc.) or to individual adapta- 
tion through the redefinition of status (elevat- 
ing the importance'cf family, leisure and non- 
work activities). Several studies have found a 
correlation between overeducation and symp- 
toms o? psychological stress. Kornhauser 
(1965:137), in his classic study of the mental 
health: of industrial workers, found that better 
educated men in routine blue-collar jobs had 
lower ‘‘life satisfaction’ and ‘‘self-esteem”’ 


7° Research by Hamilton (1982) suggests that such 
claims may be exaggerated. While agreeing that 
German university students and graduates were dis- 
proportionately pro-Nazi, Hamilton disputes the 
claim that declining employment prospects within 
i the 


rise of fascism. 
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scores than those with less education.?! 


Studies based on the Survey of Working Con- - 


ditions and Quality of Employment Surveys 
have confirmed these findings and also found a 
greater frequency of depressed mood among 
workers whose skills were underutilized 
(Quirin, 1974; Margolis et al., 1974). There is 
little. research on processes of adaptation 
among overeducated workers, but presumably 
many of the strategies traditionally adopted by 
workers in low-skill, low-prestige 
occupations—lowering aspirations and redefin- 
ing success ‘in terms of personal and family 
happiness, miscellaneous avocations and other 
nonwork activities (Chinoy, 1955}—may be 


followed by overeducated workers also. In her, 


study of Indisco Corporation, Kanter (1977) 
found that highly educated men whose career 
advancement was blocked tended to substitute 
a variety of forms of social recognition for 
career success. Clark (1976) describes a variety 
of similar strategies of adaptation among 
downwardly mobile men in blue-collar jobs. 
These results are consistent with our finding 


that overeducated workers tended to maintain ` 


a high subjective class identity by downplaying 
the intrinsic characteristics of their work. 


‘In summary, the predictions of. significant 


political repercussions of overeducation are 
probably unfounded. The most likely reaction 
among American workers is one of pragmatic 


adaptation and privatized discontent. What- 


ever political effects occur are likely to be 
mixed and contradictory. We should not ex- 
pect a general or consistent shift in political 
attitudes as an automatic consequence of the 
spread of overeducation. 
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Semiperipheral and peripheral positions in the world system are thought to reduce a 


Pe 
ne ‘ 


` 


country’s chances for political democracy, but this hypothesis has been neglected in 
empirical research.. Arguments from dependency and world system theory 
suggesting such a relationship are first derived. Next, a regression analysis of the 
relations of political democracy to world system positions and economic 
development is undertaken. Using partial regression plots, six countries that appear 
to be misclassified on the Snyder and Kick (1979) world system measure are 
identified. A reanalysis of the data with these cases reclassified demonstrates the 
negative influence of peripheral and semiperipheral positions on democracy for the 
“full sample as well as random subsamples. Throughout the analysis economic 
- development has a significant, positive effect on political democracy. 


The current interest in dependency and world 


-system theory has redirected the research of 
social scientists from the infra-national to the 
inter-national determinants of thé economic, 
political, and social. conditions in a country 
(Frank, 1969; Wallerstein, 1974; Chirot, 1977). 
Many long-standing issues in the sociology of 
development are being examined in the light of 
dependency and world system theory. Most 
empirical tests examine economic dependency 
in relation to economic development (and 
growth) and the distribution of income. 

Whether economic dependency hinders or 
promotes various forms of economic: develop- 


ment is still the subject of theoretical and em- 


pirical controversy (Frank, 1969; Cardoso and 
Faletto, 1979; Portes, 1976; Chase-Dunn, 1975; 
Delacroix, 1977; Bollen, 1977; Stumpp et al., 
‘1978; Snyder and Kick, 1979; Jackman, 1980; 
Delacroix and Ragin, 1981; Jackman, 1982).-In 
contrast, the hypothesis that dependency in- 
creases~income inequality has received con- 
sistent empirical support (Cutright, 1967; 
Jackman, 1975; Chase-Dunn, 1975; Evans and 
Timberlake, 1980). 

The potential consequences of dependency 
for political equality are less well explored. 
Some dependency theorists -(Chirot, 1977; 
O'Donnell, 1979; Jackson et al., 1978) suggest 
that political inequality as manifested in non- 
democratic governments in the peripheral and 
semiperipheral countries is maintained with the 
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economic, political, and, sometimes, military 
support of the elites in the core countries. In 
this way, dependency may lead to a concen- 
tration of political power ‘which is manifested 


_in authoritarian governments. This crucial hy- 


pothesis, however, is neglected in cross- 
national research. | 

The neglect of the dependency/democracy 
hypothesis is unfortunate for several reason 


First, the hypothesis bears on a debaté z about." 


‘the relative importance of external versus 


internal factors of development. Economic de- 
velopment, an internal characteristic, in- 
‘creases the likelihood of’ political democracy 
(Lerner, 1958; Lipset, 1963; Jackman, 1973). 
Some researchers suggest, however, that eco- 
nomic dependency or position in ‘the world 
system, both external factors, may be more 
important determinants of democracy than is 


economic development (Kaufman et al., 


1975:306-309). Empirical estimates will help 
determine the relative importance of the direct 
effects of development and dependency. Sec- 
ond, the dependency/democracy hypothesis 
bears on a more general proposition—namely, 
that economic dependency or noncore position 
increases inequality. Political inequality. is one 
type of inequality. The greater the political i in- 
equality, the lower is the political democracy 
of a nation. If noncore world system position 
and dependency affect political inequality, 
then these should show a significant negative 
effect on political democracy. The lack of such 
an association would require a reformulation of 
current dependency arguments to account for 
the null results. 

Third, the dependency/democracy hypothe-- 
‘SIS 1S relevant to the democracy-income in- 
equality controversy (see, e'g., Cutright, 1967; 
Jackman, 1974; Rubinson and Quinlan, 1977; 
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_ Hewitt, 1977). Noncore status and dependency 
are hypothesized to increase income inequality 
and to reduce political democracy. Conse- 
quently, it is possible that the relationship be- 
tween democracy and income inequality is 
spurious. If dependency affects democracy, 
this possibility becomes more likely. 

Finally, the world system position/ 
dependency hypotheses bear on the relation- 
ship between the ‘‘timing of development” and 
political democracy (Bollen, 1979). The most 

- dependent countries in the semiperiphery and 
periphery are generally the late developing 
areas. Thus, dependency or world system po- 
sition may be specific variables that create an 
association between late development and low 
levels Of political democracy. Research on de- 
pendency’s effect (if any) will help add to 
existing knowledge of the determinants of 
political democracy. The purpose of this paper 
is to provide a theoretical discussion and em- 
pirical evidence on whether economic depen- 
dency and position in the world system affect 
political democracy. 


THE ARGUMENTS ° mA 
The mechanisms by which world system posi- 
tion and dependency influence political democ- 










ughts should be kept in mind while reading. 
e first is that much of world system and 
ependency writings have focused on the 
analysis of economic growth (and develop- 
ment) and income inequality. However, many 
of the explanations for dependency’s influence 
on a country’s economy have direct implica- 
tions for the political system. The goal of this 
paper is to emphasize those aspects of depen- 


occupational structure) which may influence 
political democracy. ` 

It should also be remembered that depen- 
dency and world system researchers do not 
speak with a single voice. Rather, a wide range 
of views characterizes this perspective (see 
Smith, 1979;. Cardoso, 1977; Portes, 
1976:74-79). Inevitably no single dependency 
or world system researcher will agree with all 
the arguments attributed to this perspective, 
but each argument presented has its origin 
within this school of thought. a 

The best way to develop the dependency and 
world system arguments is first to present the 
traditional view of the socioeconomic devel- 
opment and political democracy relationship, 
and then to contrast this with the dependency 
and world system perspectives. The traditional 
approach considers political democracy to be 
an outgrowth of socioeconomic development 
(Lerner, 1958; Lipset, 1963; Smith, 1969). Ac- 


sy~are~discussed in this section. Several, 


dency and world system theory (e-g., class and 
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cording to this perspective an important con- 
sequence of socioeconomic development vis- 
a-vis the potential for political equality is a 


more educated and literate population. In- © 


creases in education lead to greater participa- 
tion in the mass media. Widespread access to 
newspapers, magazines and radios heightens 
awareness of national political processes. This 
increased awareness may then lead to greater 


‘ demands for political power by groups for- 


merly outside the central power circles. 

The landowners, royalty, clergy, and other 
traditional elite groups are threatened by new 
groups that gain power from the changes 
wrought by industrialization. For instance, a 
more skilled and more educated labor force has 
the potential to become more organized. This 
greater organization combined with growing 
economic and demographic significance places 
considerable power in their hands. In conflict 
with the elite they may successfully demand 
and receive greater political power. , 

Authority also becomes more diffused with 


socioeconomic development. This occurs as ' 


many warkers hold highly technical positions 
essential to the economy. These positions can- 
not be directly managed by the traditional elite 
groups so that authority must be delegated 
(Lenski, 1966). This knowledge and authority 
brings greater power to these workers, who’ are 
outside cf the traditional elites yet upon whom 
the elites must depend. 

Another threat to the traditional elites is the 
emerging bourgeoisie. As this groups starts 
new and successful businesses it gains control 
of tremendous economic resources. These re- 
sources properly wielded are transformed into 
greater. political power. 

In contrast, many dependency and world- 
system theorists argue that dependency and a 
disadvartaged position in the world system 
distort most of the “‘usual’’ consequences of 
socioeconomic development (Cardoso and 
Faletto, 1979; Chirot, 1977; Portes, 1976; 
Frank, 1969). The world system is commonly 
divided into three components: the core 
societies, peripheral societies, and 
semiper-pheral societies. Chirot (1977:13) de- 
fines these three groups as follows: 

Core societies: economically diversified . . . 

rich, powerful societies that are relatively 

indep2ndent of outside controls. 


Peripheral societies: economically over- 
specialized, relatively poor and weak 
societies that are subject to manipulation or 
direct control by the core powers. 


Semi-peripheral societies: societies midway 
between the core’and periphery that are try- 
ing to industrialize and diversify their 
economies. 


ee: 
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Generally, economic dependency is greatest 
in the periphery and semiperiphery and least in 
the core. Of course in certain sectors where 
noncore societies have organized the export of 
primary goods (e.g., OPEC) the core may be 
very dependent. But the general relationship is 


that of greatér economic dependency in the 


noncore countries. | 

The majority of the arguments suggesting a 
negative relationship between dependency and 
political democracy have their basis in the re- 
lationship fostered between the elites in the 
core and the elites in the noncore countries 
(Cardoso and Faletto, 1979:166~71;. Evans, 
1979:47—50). The world capitalist system, 
driven by the core, expands to the 
semiperipheral and peripheral countries in 
search of cheaper raw materials, cheaper 
labor, and a less regulated investment envi- 
ronment. The penetration of the core into the 
noncore countries cannot be accomplished 
without the cooperation of at least some seg- 
ments of the noncore. A common interest 
emerges between landowners, merchants, and 
other traditional elites and the core elites. “In 
this system, actors orient their economic ac- 
tivities to the world market, but constantly at- 
tempt to use their local state structures to se- 
cure and advance their economic advantages” 
(Rubinson, 1976:641). Thus, in exchange for 
opening-up the semiperipheral and peripheral 
countries to the world capitalist system, the 
elites receive the economic, political, and, 
sometimes, the military backing of the core. 

The core’s support of elites in the periphery 
and semiperiphery is thought to hinder the pro- 
cesses associated with socioeconomic devel- 
opment that contribute to democratic forms of 
government. For instance, an independent 
bourgeoisie plays an important role in chal- 
lenging the political power of traditional elites. 
Yet the indigenous bourgeoisie may be weak in 
noncore countries. This is in fact the claim of 
one perspective in dependency theory which 
further argues that the weakness of the local 
bourgeoisie results from an alliance of the 
landowning classes and the merchants. These 
two groups join together to promote the export 
of raw materials and the import of manufac- 


turing products and as a result undermine the © 


domestic industrial bourgeoisie (Chase-Dunn, 
1975:723). . 

A second school of dependency thought re- 
jects the above view of a suppressed industrial 
bourgeoisie. Cardoso and Faletto (1979) and 
Evans (1979) suggest an active industrial and 
commercial bourgeoisie who, rather than 
challenge the dependency relations, become a 
vital part of the system of domination. Fer- 
nandes (as quoted in Evans, [979:47-48) 
argues that ‘‘the dependent bourgeoisie has 
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been forced to revise and redefine the 
ideologies and utopias assimilated from the 
bourgeois-democratic experience of Europe 
and North America. Instead they must support 
the hardening of bourgeoisie domination and 
its transfiguration into a specifically au- 
thoritarian and totalitarian social force, that is, 
bourgeois autocracy.” This suggests that the 
bourgeoisie, who in traditional development 
theory represent a prime force in the rise of . 
political democracy, are an important link sup- 
porting nondemocratic governments in non- 
core countries. Although the preceding two 
dependency perspectives are based on dif- 
ferent arguments, they both conclude that the 
bourgeoisie are no longer a democratic force in 
noncore countries. 

Another social group that promotes democ- 
racy in'the core is the working class. In the 
noncore the alliance of the core and noncore_ 
elites may successfullv resist and repress the 
attempts of labor and/or peasant groups to ob- 
tain a greater share of political power (Evans, 
1979:49; O’Donnell, 1979; Kaufman et al.,` 
1975:308—309). In other situations worker. or- 
ganizations may not have an independent basis 
of power, as can happen when wage earners in 
unions are tightly controlled by the state’s rul- 
ing elites.(Cardoso and Faletto, 1979:167). If 
these arguments are correct, then even if 
cioeconomic ‘development does lead to 
larger, more industrial work force, this gro 
cannot contribute to political democracy ir 
noncore countries. 

In addition to the characteristics of noncore 
countries reviewed above, the semiperipheral 
countries of the noncore have other traits - 
which inhibit the growth of a democratic sys- 
tem. These countries which aspire to the core 
and which aim to escape dependency’s poten- 
tia] negative effects must develop a strong 
state. Chirot (1977:223-24) argues that the 
power of the core governments and multina- 
tional enterprises is so great that only relatively 








autocratic governments can control its influ- 


ence. Although a strong state may limit the 
core’s domination, it is unlikely to be tolerant 


. of internal dissension. To keep consumption . 
down and investment high, rule in the 


semiperiphery will have to be with an iron hand 
(Chirot, 1977:80-81). Thus, the degree of 
political democracy may be suppressed by a 
strong state (see also Bollen, 1979:576). 

In contrast, the degree of political democ- 
racy in the core is higher than in the dependent 
societies. One reason for this is that a number 
of groups in the core countries are sufficiently 
strong to demand and receive some say. in the 
national government. The core’s elites do not . 
have sufficiently strong backers outside of 
their countries to prop them up in a complete 
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FIGURE 1 





dummy variables PER and SEMPER are nega- 


tive, as expected, but are small and not even as 
OS age as thei standard errors. 
Ba n-this evidence it is tempting to con- 


clude that world system positions have no ef- 
fects. However, upon further analysis of this 
regression I found several outliers. These out- 
liers are countries which exhibit a pattern dis- 
tirict from the rest of the sample. In the detec- 
tion of outliers the simplest situation is a single 
. outlier in a bivariate model. A bivariate scat- 
tergram helps to identify a “‘maverick” obser- 
vation. The more complicated case encoun- 
tered is that. of multiple outliers in a mul- 
tivariate model. Bivariate scattergrams are not 
adequate for detecting such observations. 

A case in point are the scattergrams of 
DEM65 with PER and SEMPER. Since the 
world system position variables are dummy 
variables, these scattergrams are not informa- 
tive. All the points on the X axis are either zero 
or-one, so that multidimensional, multiple out- 
liers are not visible. 

Partial regression plots’ overcome many of 
the limitations of ordinary scattefgrams. These 
plots are calculated for each explanatory vari- 
able. Examination of the plots reveals outliers 
for the SEMPER and PER relations to DEM65. 
‘Figure 1 is the partial regression plot of the 
residuals from the regression of DEM65 on 


$ Readers interested in more detailed discussions 
of these plots should see. Belsley et al. i and 
Velleman and Welsch (1981). 


pa 


LNENPC65 and PER with the residuals from 

SEMPER regressed on LNENPC65 and PER. 

This partial plot reveals a minimum of three 

and perhaps as mariy as six countries that ex- 

hibit a pattern different from the rest of the 
ple. 

The most obvious aen (represented with 
black dots in the lower left part of Figure 1) are 
Spain, Portugal, and South Africa, which have 
large negative values on both residuals. As this 
plot suggests, they would tend to pull the re- 
gression line fitted to these points down toward 
zero. Less distinct but still potentially influen- 
tial are Taiwan, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia, also 
represented with black dots (see lower right 
portion of Figure 1). They have large negative 
values for the DEM65 residuals but positive 
values for the SEMPER residuals. These three 
countries have the opposite effect of Spain, 
Portugal, and South Africa and make-a nega- 
tive slope for SEMPER more likely. 

_ These nations also appeared as potential 
outliers with other detection procedures. For ' 
example, the top five countries on Cook’s D 
(cf. Cook and Weisberg, 1982), a measure of 
influence, are Spain, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Taiwan, and Portugal. These countries also 
have relatively large residuals. Based on these 
pieces of evidence, the partial plots, and my 
own judgment of this evidence,® Spain, 


é A clear consensus on purely objective criteria to 
identify outliers has not yet emerged. Different pro- 
cedures may suggest different cases to consider al- 
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Portugal, South Africa, Taiwan, Iraq, and 
_ Saudi Arabia are outliers requiring further 
study. ; 
To determine the influence of these outliers, 
the regression equation is estimated without 
these six cases. Column (2) of Table 1 reports 
the results. Several changes occur. The most 
important change is that the coéfficient for 
PER more than doubles and is now more than 
twice its standard error. From a substantive 
point of view a coefficient of nearly —18 is an 
- important effect. Also notice that the R? in- 
creases from 0.470 in the full sample to 0.622 
when the outliers are removed. There is also a 
slight drop in the coefficient for LNENPC65, 
while a slight increase in the absolute mag- 
nitude of the coefficient for SEMPER results.’ 
When only Spain, Portugal, and South Af- 
rica are dropped the coefficient for SEMPER is 
~ 11.98, which is still short of being twice its 


standard error. Given the position ‘of Saudi . 


Arabia, Taiwan; and Iraq in Figure -1, this 
larger coefficient for SEMPER is not surprising 
since these countries are thought to increase 
the negative slope for SEMPER. In this run the 
coefficients of the other variables remain es- 
_ sentially the same. 

One remaining difficulty with the full sample 
as well as the sample removing the outliers is 
that of heteroskedasticity of the disturbances. 
An examination of the residuals reveals that 
their variance is considerably larger in the 
semiperipheral and peripheral countries than in 
the core countries.? As a correction for the 


statistical. difficulties that heteroskedasticity , 


may create, Weighted Least Squares is used 


though usually there is some overlap. I mentiori this 
to alert the reader to the judgmental component of 
identifying outliers. Since the data used in this paper 


are published in widely available sources, interested - 


readers are free to perform their own reanalysis. 

7 The partial plot for SEMPER for the 94 country 
sample is essentially the same as Figure 1 without the 
6 outliers. 

*One way to test for heteroskedasticity is by 
computing Spearman’s rank-order correlation be- 
tween the absolute value of the residuals and each of 
the explanatory variables (cf. Johnston, 1972:219). 
The correlations of these residuals with PER and 
SEMPER are statistically significant (p<0.05). There 
are at least two possible explanations for this 
heteroskedasticity. One is that the level of political 
democracy is much more heterogeneous in the non- 
core compared to the core countries due to political 
instability in the noncore. A second possibility is that 
the random error in measuring political democracy is 
greater for the noncore than for the core countries. 
Thus, the variability in the noncore is at least par- 
tially due to differences in measurement error. De- 


termining which of these two or other possibilities is . 
‘ test. No significant correlations were found. 


correct is beyond the scope of this work. 


_ 
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(WLS).? Column (3) of Table 1 shows the WLS 
regression estimates. The biggest change in 


column (3) compared to (2) is that the coeffi- 


cient for PER increases from — 17.8 to —23.2. 
The coefficient for LNENPC65 is smaller and 
the standard errors for all the variables -are 
smaller. 

Comparing the regression results of the full 


sample (column 1) to the results removing the ` 


six outliers (columns (2) and (3)), it is clear that 
as a group these six outliers are influential. 
Having demonstrated that these countries are 
influential, the issue is what to do with them. If 
these countries are kept in the sample, then the 
regression estimates present an inaccurate 
picture of the general relationships that char- 
acterize the bulk of the countries. Alterna- 
tively, these outliers could be removed from 
the analysis while frankly acknowledging that 
-the model does not adequately describe them. 


There is, however, another option. Framing. 


the question in a “drop or keep” dichotomy 
distracts attention from the real question: 


-WHY are these countries outliers? The most 


likely of a number of possible reasons consid- 


ered seems to be misclassification of countries: 


in Snyder and Kick’s' (1979) world system po- 
sition variables. As mentioned earlier, there is 
ambiguity in the classification of countries into 


the three world system positions. But evidence. - 


does exist that in the mid sixties (theperiod of 
this analysis) Spain, Portugal, and South Africa 


were in the semiperiphery farber than in the : 


core. 
Position in the world ien is largely a re- 
lational concept. However, countries in the 


same structural position possess traits in com- - 


mon that distinguish them from countries in 


different positions. A country in the core is - 


generally economically diversified, industri- 
alized, and relatively powerful in the world 
system. The human and physical capital of the 
country should be substantial. Also, a core 
country is more likely to give than to receive 
foreign aid. Furthermore, because of its power, 
a core country should have considerable con- 
trol in the international organizations in. which 
it is a member. 


These characteristics describe an ideal type ` 


which in reality only fully applies to few-coun- 


w: 


9 Weights were derived by comparing the sample 
residual variances in the semiperiphery and periph- 
ery to the residual variance in the core. The residual 
variance -for the noncore countries was approx- 
imately 12.3 times the size of the residual variance of 
‘the core so the weight was: 

W = [1/(11.3*(PER + SEMPER) + 1)]. The re- 
siduals from the WLS analysis were also checked for 
heteroskedasticity using the rank order correlation 
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tries (e.g., U.S.). However, countries’ that do 
_ Dot meet several or more of these criteria may 
best be classified as outside of the core. Spain, 


Portugal, and South Africa are three such 


cases. Comparative data for the 1960s indicate 
‘that Compared to most core countries (e.g., 
U.K., France, etc.), Spain and Portugal have 
had low literacy rates, low levels of industri- 
alization, and high dependence on foreign aid 
from the U.S. (Taylor and Hudson, 
1972:232—33, 327; 362). Furthermore, Spain 
and Portugal did not play core roles in several 
important international agencies. For instance, 
Spain and Portugal were relatively weak in the 
U.N. compared to the other core countries. 
Spain’s long exclusion from NATO, a key or- 
ganization of many of the core countries, also 
indicates its: noncore position. 

South Africa in the mid’ sixties was -also 
likely to be in the semiperiphery. Although its 
white population had a high standard of living 


and was educated, its nonwhite population had ` 


many of the characteristics of those living out- 
side of the core (e.g., low literacy, poor health, 
primary occupations, etc.). The apartheid 
policies that maintained these distinctions be- 
tween whites and nonwhites were also respon- 
sible for South Africa’s relatively isolated and 


aie a condemned position in the world. This 


of isolation and’ national inequality sug- 

. gests noncorestatus. 
Noncore status for Spain, Portugal, and 

- South Africa in the 1960s is also substantiated 
by other researchers. Wallerstein (1976:465), 
when writing on the semiperiphery i in the mid 
1970s, names these three countries as part of 


this group. If anything these countries moved ` 


closer to being part of the core in 1970s than in 
the 1960s. If these countries were in the 
-semiperiphery in the 1970s (as classified by 
‘ Wallerstein) they are surely not in the core in 
the 1960s as classified by Snyder and Kick 
(1979) (see also, Caporaso: [1981 J. 

Less conclusive, but still significant evi- 
dence indicates that Taiwan, Iraq, and Saudi 
Arabia were in the periphery rather than the 
semiperiphery in the 1960s. Taiwan presents an 
ambiguous case, given the question of whether 
it may be considered an independent country. 


If it is treated as a separate nation, it is doubtful . 


whether it had the political or economic 
strength to be considered as part of the 
_ semiperiphery in the mid sixties. For instance, 


Taiwan was highly dependent on the U.S., re- - 


ceiving nearly 700 million dollars ($U.S.) in 
foreign aid from 1958 to 1965 (Taylor and Hud- 
son, 1972:360) and despite tremendous ad- 
. vances in industry, agriculture played a signifi- 
cant role in Taiwan's economy. 

Saudi Arabia and Iran were less developed 
than Taiwan. Virtually all of their merchandise 


countries (though: not Iraq) 
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exports were in oil and primary goods (World 
Bank, 1978:89), more than 50 percent of their 
labor forces were in agriculture, while literacy 
rates and life expectancies were very low 
(Taylor and Hudson, 1972:234; World Bank, 
1978:103, 109). a 

Taken together these statistics portray two. 
countries in thé periphery, at least in 1960 to 
1965. In fact Snyder and Kick (1979:1116) ex- 
press some uncertainty about their classifica- 
tion of Saudi Arabia, Taiwan, and several other 
in the 
semiperiphery rather than in the periphery. 
Wallerstein (1976:465) names neither Taiwan 
nor Iraq as part of the semiperiphery.'!° Simi- 
larly, Caporaso (1981:348) does not include 
Taiwan, Iraq, or Saudi Arabia in the 


_semiperiphery. These considerations com- 


bined with the outlier pattern of Saudi Arabia, 
Taiwan, and Iraq in the earlier analysis make 
misclassification a distinct possibility.!! 
Given the above arguments that the outliers 
may be due to misclassification, a reanalysis 
with these countries reclassified is called for. If. 
these ‘countries no‘longer appear as outliers in 
the new analysis, this supports the view that 
they are incorrectly classified. The first column 
of Table 2 provides the new ‘regression esti- 
mates. The major consequence of the re- 
classification i$ to increase the absolute mag- 
nitude ‘of the coefficients for PER and 


‘SEMPER compared to the corresponding 


coefficients im Table 1. LNENPC65 still has a 
positive and significant coefficient, but is 
smaller than the same coefficient in Table 1. 
Note also that the R? in column (1) of Table 2 is 
greater than the R? for column (1) of Table 1, 
but less than the R? for column (2) in Table 1 
where six outliers are removed. 

The partial plots of each variable in the re- 
gression for column (1) of Table 2 were exam- 
ined. In all these plots the point located fur- 


` thest from the bulk of the points is Spain. To 


determine if Spain has influence on the fitted 
model, ‘the analysis is rerun omitting Spain. 


- These results are in column (2) of Table 2 


Comparing column (2) to (1), the largest change 


'0 Wallerstein (1976) classifies Saudi Arabia in the 
semiperiphery for the mid 1970s. In the 1970s and 
1980s the economic and political strength of Saudi 
Arabia suggests semiperipheral status despite a 
rather specialized economy. But, in the 1960s—the 
time period of this study—it is less likely that Saudi 
Arabia is part of the semiperiphery. 

11] emphasize that this analysis does not mean 
that only these six countries are, misclassified. Given 
the difficulty of measuring world system positions, 
other countries are likely to be in the wrong cate- 
gory. The need for further development of measures 
of world system position is discussed in the conclu- 
sion. 
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Table 2. Estimates of Political Democracy 
(DEM65) Regressed on Economic Devel- 
opment (LNENPC65) and Warld System 
Positions (PER SEMPER) fer Six Coun- 

‘tries Reclassified 


Regression Coefficients 


(standard. errors) 
Minus i 
Full Spain WLS Full 
Regressor (1) (2) (3) 
Constant 37.690* 35.777" 49.256* 
; . (14.302) (13.614) (11.367) 
LNENPC65 7.226" 7.461* 5.810* 
(1.641) (1.562) : (1.385) 
PER —~25.976* —25.188* —30.735* 
i (7.909) (7.526) (5.599) 
SEMPER ~ 13.351 —9.876 —15,883* 
(7.294) (7.015) - (5.517) 
R2** 0.522 0.559 0.518** 
N. 100 ° ` 99 100 


* Coefficient at least twice its standard error. 
** R? computed using WLS's coefficients to form 
predicted DEM65 which is correlated with observed 
DEM65. 


is the drop of —13.351 to —9.876 for the 
SEMPER coefficient. The other regression 
coefficients remain roughly the same. Based on 
this relatively minor influence, Spain was kept 
in the sample. 


Examining the residuals from the regressions. 


of columns (1) and (2), it appears that hetero- 
skedasticity exists, with the variances of the 
errors in the noncore greater than in the core 
countries. As before, WLS regression is run.'? 
These results are in column (3) of Table 2. The 
coefficient for. PER is now over —30 and is 
more than five times its standard error, while 
the coefficient for SEMPER is about —16, 
which is over twice its standard error. The 
LNENPC65 coefficient remains positive and 
much greater than its standard error, as it has 


been throughout the analysis, but its magnitude | 


has decreased. 

At this point it seems possible that the data 
may have been “excessively fitted.” The esti- 
mates in column (3) may not be stable or likely 
to replicate with slight changes in the sample or 
new measures of the variables. Ideally the 
analysis should be replicated for another time 
period. However, the major obstacle to this is 
that an alternative to Snyder and Kick’s (1979) 
measure of world system position for a large 
representative sample is not available. Since 
the world system position variable is the most 
problematic one, this makes such a replication 
impossible. 

A partial check on the stability of these re- 


12 The weights were derived using the same pro- 
cedure described in footnote 13. In this case the 
weight was: W = [1/(20 * (PER + SEMPER) + I]. 
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‘sults is available through random subsampling 
. (Finifter, 1972). If my analysis has largely 


Capitalized on chance, then repeating the 
analysis on random subsamples of the original 


' data should lead to different results. On the 


other hand, if the fit of the model is robust, we 


‘would expect only minor fluctuations in the 


coefficierits for the subsamples: 
Table 3 reports the results of the WLS 


‘ analysis for four random subsamples. As is 


~ 


evident from this table, these estimates are 
very similar to those in column (3) of' Table 2 


_ for the full sample. All the coefficients in Table 


3 are at least twice their standard errors and thë 
magnitudes of the, coefficients are close to 
those reported in Table 2. Thus, subsample 


-replication of the major results does occur. 


The major results are that peripheral position - 
and to a lesser extent semiperipheral position - 
depress the level of political democracy. 
Holding constant econdmic development, 
about a 30-point difference (compared to the 
core) in political democracy is associated with 
peripheral position while a 13-point difference 
exists for the semiperiphery. Considering that 
the range of the political democracy index is 
roughly 100, these are substantively important 
effects if they can be replicated in future > 
analyses with new measures. 

In additional analyses, the above mode] was: ™ 
run for noncore countries: only. The results ` 
were consistent with expectations from the full 
sample estimates: PER countries were signifi- . 
cantly less democratic than SEMPER ones.. 
This result is contrary to the argument of some 
researchers (e.g., Evans, 1979:47~50; Chirot, ' 
1977:222--25) who argue. that semiperipheral 
countries should be less democratic. The 
analysis also indicates a significant and posi- 
tive regression coefficient for economic devel- 


opment (LNENPC65).'3 The persistence of the 


'3 To conserve space the tables for these and sev- 
eral other results are not included i in the text, but will 


. be summarized here. The noncore analysis also 


tested for interaction effects between economic de- 
velopment and world system positions to determine 
if world system position ‘‘distorts’’ the’ 
development/democracy relation. No significant in- 
teractions were found. Bornschier and Heintz’s 
(1979) measure of multinational corporation pene- 
tration was also used to determine if a continuous 
measure of dependency would show a negative effect 
on democracy. Using both the logged and unlogged 
forms of this measure, no significant negative effects 
were found. This was true even in a model that 
included interactions with world system position. 
Other continuous dependency measures were also 
tried (e.g.; import and export concentration and U.S. 
foreign aid) with little success. Finally, a regression | 
equation was estimated including a measure of in- 
come inequality. The income inequality measure had ` 
no significant influence on'democracy., ` 


=) 
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Table 3. Weighted Least Squares (WLS) Estimates of Political Democracy (DEM65) Regressed on Eco- 
‘nomi Development (LNENPC65) and wong System Positions (FER, PREES) for Four 75% 


Random Subsamples 





Regression Coefficients (standard errors) 


i Subsample \ 
-Regressor (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Constant 45.965* _ 43.655" _ 59.966* 48.243* 
i (16.077) (12.631) (12.685) (13.325) 
LNENPC6S5 6.075* 6.469* 4,463* 5.890" 
, (1.904) (1.529) (1.548) (1.632) 
PER —25.901* —28.705* - —35.437* —32.220* 
i: (7.704) (6.461) (6.418) ` » (6.618) 
SEMPER ~12.337* —14.176* ~16.487* — 13.589" 
l (6.950) (5.714) (6.207) (6.935) 
R2** | 0.488 0.553 0.534 0.531 
N : 75 © B 275 eee: 


* Coefficient at least twice its standard error. 


bcd Computed using WLS’s coefficients to form predicted DEM65 which is correlated ‘with observed 


DEM6S. ` 


positive association even in the noncore is 
worth noting since many social scientists ap- 
pear to believe that no such association exists 
(e.g., O'Donnell, 1979). 


I 


_ DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS. 


One finding of this analysis is that Snyder and 

i (1979) world system measure contains 
classi i . The analysis of outliers in- 
dicates that at least six countries are mis- 


classified and that this- misclassification influ-- 


ences the regression results. In particular, 
Snyder’ and Kick (1979) classify Spain, 
Portugal, arid South Africa as part of the core, 
whereas they- seem far more likely to be in the 
semiperiphery during the period (1960s) of this 
analysis. They classify Taiwan, Iraq, and Saudi 
Arabia in the semiperiphery, while peripheral 
status appears more appropriate. 

This measurement error makes obvious the 


need for further attempts to classify countries. 


into the world system positions. Ideally alter- 
native classification schemes would be avail- 
able so that the analyses reported could be 
rerun with a new measure to see if the results 
replicate. - But, this is not yet possible. Hope- 
fully, theoretical and empirical work is in prog- 
ress to help develop new world system mea- 
sures. 

Keeping. in mind that the analyses reported 
need to be replicated, several other interesting 
substantive: findings emerge. from this work. 
The results support the belief that different po- 
sitions in the world system are associated with 
different levels of political democracy even 
after controlling economic development.'* The 


'4 Within the last decade Spain and Portugal have’ 
both become far more democratic than they were in 


present analysis reveals that both peripheral 
aml semiperipheral countries are less demo- 
cratic than core nations. Peripheral position 


has'a larger negative effect than does . 


semiperipheral position. This runs counter to 
the arguments of several theorists who suggest 
that authoritarian governments are more typi- 
cal in the semiperiphery rather than in the pe- 
riphery. 

Another significant finding is the persistence 
of the positive relationship between economic 
development and political democracy. In évery 
regression run the coefficient for LNENPC65 
was positive and considerably larger than its 
standard error. l 

An additional point is the possibility of indi- 
rect effects of semiperipheral or peripheral po- 
sition (or dependency) on political democracy. 
These variables may affect democracy indi- 
rectly through their effect on economic devel- 
opment. Economic development increases the 
chances for political democracy. If noncore 
status or dependency depresses economic de- 
velopment, then indirectly it will reduce de- 
mocracy. But, this takes us full circle to an 


1965, the period of this analysis. One referee sug- 
gests that this change weakens the support for the 
regression model. On the contrary, this change is 
consistent with the results of the analysis. This is 


‘ because both Spain and Portugal had negative re- 


siduals for every regression. The negative residuals 
mean that Spain and Portugal were less democratic 
than would be predicted by their economic develop- 
ment and position in the world system in 1965. Their 
movement toward democracy since then would re- 
duce their negative residuals and, perhaps, even re- 
sult in positive residuals if more recent data were 
available and analyzed. Thus, their recent changes 
toward political democracy are consistent with the 
regression results for 1965. 
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issue mentioned in the introduction: does non- 
core status and dependency retard, accelerate, 
or not affect economic growth and develop- 
ment (compare, e.g., Frank, 1969 with Cardoso 
and Faletto, 1979 or Snyder and Kick, 1979 
with Jackman, 1980)? Until the issue is re- 
solved we do not know what indirect effects 
world system position and dependency have on 
democracy. These indirect influences may be 


just as (or more) important than the direct ef- _ 


fects analyzed in this analysis. It remains for 
future research to determine this. l 
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EDUCATIONAL EXPANSION AND ECONOMIC OUTPUT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1890-1969: A PRODUCTION 
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FUNCTION ANALYSIS* 


"~ 


RICHARD RUBINSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Our research analyzes the effect of educational expansion on economic output in the 
United States from 1890 to 1969. In a departure from the individual-level inferences 
often used in prior research, we use an aggregate production function framework to 
estimate directly educational effects on economic output, net of labor and capital, 
the two basic factors of production. Using aggregate, time-series analyses, we find 
that expansion at the secondary -and doctorate levels was positively related to 
economic output in the years since 1933. We do not, however, find consistent 
evidence for effects of these or other levels of schooling from 1890 to 1928. 
Consequently, while we have found that educational expansion has made 
contributions to economic output, the effects of education are more limited and 
time-specific than shown in previous studies. 


We often assume that educational expansion 
has made an important contribution to national 
economic growth by increasing the skill levels 
of the labor force and by furthering the devel- 
opment of more productive technology. This 
idea has been particularly popular in the 
United States, where the tremendous expan- 
sion of secondary and higher education coin- 
cided with the rise of its económy to world 
dominance. Furthermore, quantitative studies 


of the United. States have concluded, in gen-. 


eral, that education has been a very important 
cause of economic growth. More specifically, 
one of the best-known studies concluded that 
educational expansion accounted for almost 
one-quarter of the growth of economic output 
from 1929 to 1957 (Denison, 1962). These 
studies have several limitations that we at- 
tempt to redress in our analyses of educational 
effects on economic output, the most impor- 
tant of which is the attempt to analyze the 
macro-level relationship by studying the effect 
of education on earnings for individuals. To 
avoid this and other problems, we analyzed the 
historical relationship of education and eco- 
nomic output in the United States from 1890 to 
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1969; we studied the separate effects of pri- 
mary, secondary, and higher educational ex- 
pansion in different time periods; and we based 
our estimates- on an aggregate model of eco- 
nomic output. To anticipate our results, using 
annual, national economic and educational 
data analyzed within a production function 
framework, we do find significant positive ef- 
fects of education on output. These effects, 
however, vary by both level of penopang. and 
by historical period. 


Cai 


BACKGROUND AND PRIOR RESEARCH 


One of the reasons why educational expansion 
is generally assumed to have contributed to 
economic growth in the United States is the 
strong effect of years of schooling on occu- 
pational and economic rewards for individuals. 
Studies have consistently found that individu- 
als realize a positive economic return from 
more years of schooling, even controlling for a 
large number of factors (Alexander and Eck- 
land, 1975; Becker, 1964; Blau and Duncan, 
1967; Sewell and Hauser, 1975). But it is quite 
possible for there to be a positive relationship 
between years of schooling and earnings for 
individuals even if there is no positive relation- 
ship between educational expansion and eco- 
nomic growth for the economy as a whole. The 


positive returns to schooling for individuals 


can be explained by schooling’s effect on the 
process by which income is distributed among 
individuals within a given economic structure, 
but a positive return to schooling for the econ- 
omy as a whole can be explained only by an 
effect of aggregate educational increase on the 
shape and size of the occupational and eco- 


_ nomic structure (Boudon, 1974; Thurow, 1974; 
American Sociological Review 1983, Vol. 48 (August:480-—493) 
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Vaizey etal., 1972). That is, an overall increase 
in educational credentials may simply up the 
ante for access to. similar jobs across time 
(Ramirez and Meyer, 1981) rather than con- 
_ tribute to change in the economic structure. 
Most research on macro-level economic re- 
turns to educational expansion in the United 
States has adopted the framework of marginal 
productivity theory, and has used the relation- 
ship between schooling and earnings for indi- 
viduals to estimate the contribution of educa- 
tional expansion to national economic growth 
(Denison, - 1962, 1967; Schultz, 1961, 1971). A 
major problem.with this line of research is that 
there are ways in which the institution of edu- 
cation may affect the performance of the econ- 
_ omy that do not work through individuals. The 
most obvious example is the possible contri- 
bution of research generated within educa- 
tional institutions on economic growth. Ad- 
ditionally, education is a political institution, 
and may be instrumental in maintaining the 
social and political framework necessary for 
increased economic growth (Engerman, 1971; 
Bendix, 1964). This argument suggests that the 
institution of mass schooling creates, in part, a 
stable political environment that facilitates 
‘economic development.'In a different vein, re- 
‘cent work on education and the capitalist State 
hs suggested that education is part of the 
f ideologieal superstructure with which the State 
maintains the conditions for capitalist expan- 
sion (Althusser, 1971; Carnoy, 1982; Dale, 
1982). Our main point here is that models 
which only, allow for an aggregation of 
individual-level educational effects do not 
capture possible direct, macro-level effects of 
' the institution of education on the economy 
(see also Meyer, 1977). The effects of educa- 
tional expansion on economic growth, then, 
must be assessed directly at the level of the 
economy as a whole. 


Estimates of Education's Contribution to 
Economic. Growth 


Economists have generally estimated the con- 
tribution of educational expansion to economic 
growth through the use of production func- 


tions. In a production function, economic out- .- 
put`is modeled as a function of inputs into 


production, the two most basic of which are 
labor and capital. Economists became in- 
terested in the possible contribution of educa- 


` tion to output when output was observed to - 


have grown at a faster rate than labor and cap- 
ital (Schultz, 1971). This residual effect has 
been assumed to’ encompass factors that in- 
crease the productivity of labor and.capital in- 
puts. Secular increases in the average level of 


education in the workforce were identified as 


Mattes. o o- 


one of the major factors in this residual which 
has made a positive ‘contribution to economic 
growth, since education is assumed to upgrade 
human capital. 

, The most important work within this tradi- 
tion of productivity accounting is the model 
developed by Edward Denison (1962, 1967). 
Denison used an aggregate production function 
framework to estimate education’s contribu- 
tion to output by adjusting the quantitative 
labor input series for changes in the quality of 


labor, as indicated by, educational levels of 


workers. Denison modeled education as a 
labor-augmenting process, assuming that it ex- 
plained part of labor’s contribution to eco- 
nomic growth. Labor’s contribution to eco- 
nomic growth was estimated as its share of 
national income, 73 percent, on the assumption 
that factors of production are paid according to 
their marginal product. Second, he constructed 


an index of the educational quality of labor, 


; measured in terms of earnings differentials by 
years of schooling completed within occu- 
pational groupings. By comparing increases in 
the labor quality index to increases in an index 
of person-hours worked (“raw” labor), he con- 
cluded that education raised the average qual- 
ity of labor at an.annual rate of .93 percent 
during the period from 1929 to 1957 (Dénison, 
962). This translates into an estimate that 
education contributed 23 percent to the 2.93 
percent average growth rate of national prod- 
uct between 1929 and 1957,' which represents 
a larger contribution to growth than any other 
pee unmeasured factor -of production. 


eriti and the Findings of Other Research 


Denison’s estimates produced very optimistic 
conclusions about the contribution of in- 
creased education to economic growth, but 
there are three problems with this approach 
that lead us to question his conclusions. First, 
‘his estimates of the effect.of educational ex- 
pansion on national economic output are de- 
rived from inferring aggregate effects from the 
relations between schooling and earnings for 
‘individuals. Second, these earnings returns to 
schooling for individuals are assumed to reflect 
differences in productivity due to education. It 
is precisely this assumption that increased 
education leads to increased productivity for 
individuals, however, that has been so widely 


: Denivon’s estimate of .68 mente for education's 
annual contribution to growth was computed by 
multiplying .93 by labor’s share of national income, 
.73. The average growth rate of national product was 
‘2.93 percent, and .68 divided by this statistic yields 
the estimate of 23 percent as/education’s contribu- 
tion to growth. See Denison (1962) for details. 


~ a | 
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questioned in most recent theories of education 
(Berg, 1970; Bowles and Gintis, 1976; Collins, 
1979; Field, 1976; Meyer, 1977). Third, Deni-~ 
son’s estimates of the contribution of education 
to output are based on assumption rather than 
attempts at empirical model fitting. i 
Some cross-sectional studies of production 
that do not measure productivity -by wage dif- 
ferentials and that fit the models to the data 
have, in fact, not found such strong educa- 
‘tional effects on productivity. Using industries 
as the unit of analysis, Kendrick and Grossman 
(1980), for example, found that mean worker 
educational attainments were not related to in- 
dustry productivity changes, net of a variety of 
- industry characteristics. Although their results 


shed little light on the question of the long-term _ 


relationship between educational expansion 
and economic growth, their study illustrates 
some of the problems with Denison’s assum 
tions. ; 
Longitudinal studies which have used mod- 
els and assumptions different from Denison’s 
have also not uniformly concluded that educa- 
tion has had such a strong effect on economic 
growth. In an analysis of Prussian output be- 
tween 1861 and 1913, Lundgreen (1976) in- 
cluded a measure of educational expansion, 
expenditures per student, explicitly as an ad- 


' ‘ditional input in the production function and 


directly estimated its contribution to economic 
output. The resulting estimates showed that 
the addition of this measure to the standard 
inputs of labor and capital did not improve the 
fit of the model, nor was the coefficient for 
educational expenditures sufficiently large for 
Lundgreen. to conclude that much of the 
growth of. the German economy during that 
period could be traced to the expansion of edu- 
- cation (Lundgreen, 1976:44-47). 

While Lundgreen’s work represents the only 
estimate of the contribution of education to 
‘output over a long period based on quantitative 
model fitting,? both economic and educational 
historians of the United: States have also been 
more cautious in attributing so much of the 
growth of output to educational expansion. Ina 


recent work on educational expansion in. 


nineteenth-century Massachusetts, for exam- 
ple, Kaestle and .Vinovskis (1980:40-45) ac- 
knowledge that school expansion and eco- 
nomic growth covaried during much of this 
period, yet they remain skeptical of any gen- 
2 Although there is a long tradition. in econometric 
research of estimating the coefficients of labor and 
capital from time-series data (see review by Walters, 
1970:269-339}, to our knowledge such straightfor- 
ward attempts at model fitting have not been ex- 
tended to include education as a factor of production 
except through the approach used by Denison. 
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. eral, skill-augmenting effect of education on 


output. First, they point out that the content of 
schooling was not aimed at producing the kind 
of training and meritocratic selection that 
would be required for a process in which 
schools increased students’ job-relevant skills 
and then matched students to occupations 
where their skills would translate into in- 
creases in productivity. Second, they argue 
that, much of nineteenth-century industrial de- 
velopment may have resulted in a reduction of 
the skills required for job performance, so that 
any kind of direct connection between’ ex- 
panded schooling and increased economic out- 
put would. have to be much more complex than 
the simple type of process implicit in human- 
capital models (also see Braverman, 1974; 
Field, 1976; Gordon et al., 1982): Similarly, 
there is evidence that, at least for some indus- 


‘tries, twentieth-century changes in the organi- 


zation of production have resulted in more 
routinized and specialized labor processes that 
correspond to decreased skill requirements 
(Edwards, 1979; Stone, 1975; Aronowitz, 1973; 
Collins, 1979;‘ Wallace and Kalleberg, 1982). 
Finally, they reiterate that there are few em- 
pirical. studies that advance our understanding 
of how and under what conditions educational 
expansion is likely to affect economic output. 


gto 


EDUCATIONAL EXPANSION ON 
OUTPUT 


Given these problems, we believe that a more 


satisfactory approach to the question of edu- - 
- cation’s contribution to output would be to (1) 


measure education independently of wage dif- 
ferentials, and (2) explicitly include education 
as an additional input in the production func- 
tion. Similar strategies of including education 
as a separate variable in a production function, 


_ albeit in different contexts, have been used by 


Lundgreén (1976), Kendrick and Grossman 
(1980), and Griliches (1964). . 


Sources of Data 
The data used in this analysis are annual mea- 


‘sures of national economic output, labor and 


capital inputs, and educational expansion. 
Measures of output, labor and capital are fre- 
quently used in economic analyses, and annual 
series on these variables are readily available. 
Following the tradition of aggregate produc- 
tivity accounting, these measures are defined 
for the economy as a whole rather than stan- 
dardized on a per capita basis. The economic 
measures we use are standard series: 


Output: The value of all goods and services 
produced in the private domestic economy 


“ 
. 


~ 
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(gross private domestic product). We use an 
index based on value in 1958 dollars (U.S. 


` Bureau of Economic An i: 1973, saa 


‘A113 and A14). 


' Labor Input (LAB): We use Kendrick’s index 
of total person-hours worked per year in the 
` private domestic economy. We do not use an 
. index adjusted for labor quality, since such 
adjustments utilize the wage returns to educa- 
tion as weights, the exact'assumption that we 
want to eliminate from the model (U.S. Bureau 
of Economic Analysis, 1973, Series A68). 


Capital Input (CAP):-We use Kendrick’s capi- 
tal input index, a measure of real net capital 
stock (land, structures, equipment, inven- 
. tories) in the private domestic economy. This 
index has a 1958 base price (U.S. Bureau of 
Economic Analysis, 1973, Series A65). 


The measure of educational expansion that 
would correspond most closely to the ones 
used in prior studies of productivity without 
. incorporating the questionable assumptions is 
mean educational attainments. These data are 
not available on an annual basis, however, for 
an extended period of time. Therefore, we use 
a variety of measures of educational expansion 
in order to capture different dimensions along 


which education has expanded. We use mea-_ 


sures of public education enrollments, mea- 
sures of degrees granted, measures of attend- 
ance, and measures of expenditures.- ` 

If students who spend more time in school 
become more skilled and knowledgeable and 
consequently more productive workers, then 
an increase in educational enroliments will in- 
troduce more productive workers into the 
economy, and this process should eventually 
lead to an increase in productivity and then 
‘economic growth. Our first set of educational 
measures are the numbers of students enrolled 
in public primary and secondary schools:* 


Primary Enrollments (PRI): The number of 
students ‘enrolled in. public primary schools, 


grades 1~8, each year. The data are taken from 





3 This measure does not account for variation in 
the proportion of capital stock that is idle during the 
year. We could not, however; adjust our capital 
measure for capacity utilization since such data are 
available on an annual basis only since 1947, 

* Enrollment data differentiated between primary 
and secondary levels are available for public schools 
only unti recently. The limited available data sug- 
gest that private school enrollment as a proportion of 
_ total enrollment has probably varied systematically 
throughout the period from 1870 to 1969 (see, e.g., 
Kaestle and, Vinovskis, 1980; Salganik, 1981). In the 
absence of data for private enrollments, we use data 
on public schooling. For a full discussion of these 
enrollment data, see: Ralph (1978, 1980). : 
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the annual institutional census of the Office of 
Education (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975). 
The data series begins in 1890, with en- 
rollments reported annually until 1918 and for 
even-numbered years after 1918. Figures for 
the omitted years were taken from unpublished — 
U.S. Office of Education sources (see Ralph, 
1978). 


- Secondary Enrollments (SEC): The number of -: 


students enrolled in public secondary schools, - 
grades 9-12, each year since 1890. The data , 
sources- are the same as for primary en- | 
rollments. . 


Since the end of the nineteenth century, 
there have also been changes in the average - 
intensity of a year’s worth of schooling. One : 
measure of educational intensity is the average | 
number of days attended per enrolled student, 
which has increased steadily since 1890. We 
compute measures of enrollment adjusted for 
this dimension of intensity as follows: 


Primary Average Days Attended (PRIADA): 
PRI multiplied by the average number of days 
attended per enrolled student, yielding an es- 
timate of the total number of days of public 
primary school attended annually.. ADA is re- 
ported only for even years after 1916; off-year’ 
data are estimated as the mean of the two adja- 
cent years (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975, 
Series H522). 


i 
Secondary Average Days Attended (SEC- 
ADA): SEC multiplied by ADA. Since the av- 
erage number of days attended is not reported: 
separately by primary and secondary levels, 
these adjustments are based on the assumption 


- that there are no systematic differences over 
time in ADA for primary and 1 secondary school 


students. 


Another indicator of educational aeni is 
the expenditures for education. We compute 


_ measures of educational expenditures as fol- 


lows: 


Primary Expenditures (PRIEXP); Total ex- 
penditures for public elementary and secon- 
dary schools (EXP) weighted by the proportion 
of primary and secondary school students who 
were enrolled at the primary level. This 
weighting is necessary since the, expenditure 
series is not available separately for public 
primary and secondary schools. The weighting 
assumes that expenditures by level afe propor- 
tional to enrollments by level. The availability 
of expenditure data and off-year estimation are 
the same as for ADA (U.S: Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1975, Series H492). 


Secondary Expenditures (SECEXP): Total ex- 
penditures for public primary and secondary 
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schools (EXP) weighted by the proportion of 


primary and secondary students who were en- . 


rolled at the secondary level. Data availability 
and off-year estimation are the same as for 
PRIEXP. 


We use another set of measures of educa- 
tional expansion for ‘the post-secondary level, 
the number of degrees awarded, since we do 


not have annual enrollment’ data for higher’ 
education. Degree recipients are enned as 


follows: 


High School Graduates (HSG): The number of 
students receiving a high school diploma each 
year. The data were reported each year from 
1870 to 1970, except for. the 1938—1956 period 
when data are available only for even- 
numbered years. Odd-year data were esti- 


mated as the mean of the two adjacent years . 


(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975, Series 
H598). - 


College Graduates (BS): The number of stu- 


dents receiving -a bachelor’s or first profes-- 
sional degree each year. The data were re-. 


ported each year from 1870 to 1970, except for 
the 1916-1948 period when data are available 
only for even-numbered years. Data sources 
and odd-year estimation are the same as for 
HSG (Series H752). 


Masters and Doctorates (MA and PHD): The 
number of students recéiving a master’s -or 
second professional degree, -and the number 


receiving a Ph.D. or equivalent degree in each’ 


year. Data sources, availability, and odd-year 
estimation are the ‘same as for HSG (Series 
H757 and H761). 


We lack the requisite attendance, expenditure, 
or performance data to compute intensity- 
‘ adjusted measures of post-secondary educa- 
tional expansion. 


Specification of the Model 

To estimate the effects of educational expan- 
sion on economic growth, output is modeled as 
a function of labor and capita! inputs and. the 
various, measures of educational expansion. 
We specify the relationship as a multiplicative 
model, for two basic reasons. Most prior re- 
search in the tradition of aggregate produc- 
tivity accounting has been based on multi- 


plicative models, which in economic research - 


are called Cobb-Douglas models. Second, and 
more importantly, a multiplicative model is 
fully interactive, and we expect the effect of 
any individual variable to vary according to the 
levels of the other independent variables in the 
model. Put another way, we expect that edu- 
cation, for example, interacts with both labor 
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and capital in its effect on economic growth.° 
In a linear model, this could be represented as 
a three-way interaction, but one could not 
identify the separate effects of each of the vari- 
ables from such a specification. Our multi- 
plicative specification can be represented as 
follows:® 
Output, = A LAB¢ CAP ED,,7 e¢, . 


where A, a, B, Y, and e are constants, and t 
is time. 


In our analyses, no y time lags are used to model 
the effects of labor and capital since these uae 
sures of the utilization of i inputs are expected 


have an effect on output in the same time pe- . 


riod (see, e.g., Walters, 1970). But since our 
educational variables are ‘‘flow’’ measures, we 
need to measure their effects as occurring after 


some lagged period. We report here the ten-: 


and twenty-year lagged effects and distributed 
lagged effects, although we have estimated 
many other lags with little difference in the 
results.?, ` 


5 Since multiplicative models are relatively un-j 
common in sociology, we explain their general in- 


terpretation. The exponent of each term is a partial i 


elasticity, which is interpreted as tbe percent in- 
crease in output expected from a one percent in- 
crease in that variable. The elasticities are constant 
over the ranges of the variables. The fully interactive 
nature of the model can be understood more clearly 
by-considering the standardized effect of, for exam- 
ple, education on output..One must evaluate this 
effect for specific levels of the other variables in the 
model (see Stolzenberg, 1979:477). 


é In many economic applications of the Cobb- 


Douglas model, labor and capital are assumed to 
exhibit constant returns to scale. This assumption is 
operationalized by restricting the sum of the param- 
eters of labor and capital to equal one. We do not 
incorporate this unnecessarily restrictive assumption 
in our model. The Cobb-Douglas model, even in its 
more general form used here, does assume, ‘how- 
ever, that the elasticity of substitution between labor 


” 


and capital has a constant value of unity. For this > 


reason, some economists have suggested that a less 
restrictive production function, such as the Constant 


Elasticity of Substitution (CES) model, which does 


not restrict the elasticity of substitution to equal 
unity, may be more appropriate for productivity ac- 
counting (see, e.g., Cramer, 1971; Kmenta, 1971). 
We tested the fit of the CES model versus the 
Cobb-Douglas model to our data (see Kmenta, 

1971:462-—64) and found that the CES specification 
was not a significant improvement over the Cobb- 
Douglas specification. Since the Cobb-Douglas 
model is simpler and its parameters are more readily. 
interpretable, we use it for our analyses. 


7 For example, we also studied effects based on- 


lag times that were chosen by-using that lag time for 
education that had the highest correlation with out- 


put. Such a procedure allows the educational mea- ` 


sures to have their greatest chance of affecting out- 
put. The results, however, did not differ sys- 


- 
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. Finally, there are two points to note con- 
cerning our decision to limit our models of 
economic output to labor, capital-and educa- 
tional inputs. First, although there are many 
other factors that may influence output and 
could be included in our models, many of those 
factors ultimately affect output through the 
labor and capital inputs. Second, since our 
measures of labor and educational inputs differ 
from those in the prior studies in which posi- 
tive educational effects have been found, we 
thought it was better to begin with simpler 
models that parallel the prior studies in the 
choice of variables. 


Estimation 
The estimating equation for the Cobb-Douglas 
model can be obtained by taking the natural 


logarithms of both sides of the equation, 


yielding: 


in Output, = = In A +a In LAB, i 
+ Bln CAP, : 
+ Y In ED... + Er. Ln g 


Since the estimating equations are now linear 
and additive, in principle the parameters can be 
estimated by ordinary least squares regression 
methods. Trended data such as these, how- 
ever, are likely to contain serial error correla- 
tion. Therefore, we use a generalized least 
Squares estimating procedure known as the 
Cochrane-Orcutt method, which adjusts the 
data for first-order autocorrelation and yields 
unbiased,. minimum variance estimators (see, 
e.g., Kmenta, 1971). The Durbin-Watson 
Statistic is used to test for first-order autocor- 
relation in the adjusted equations.®! 


RESULTS OF ANALYSES 


We do not expect that the process we are. 


studying was stable throughout the entire pe- 
riod from. 1890 to 1969. Specifically, the De- 


tematically from those based on ten- and twenty-year 
lags. Since the ten- and twenty-year lags seem to be 
reasonable bounds for the educational effects, we 
limit our reported analyses to these lag times. | 

8 A low Durbin-Watson value indicates that the 
errors may follow a higher-order- autoregressive 
model. In cases where the Durbin-Watson statistic is 
indeterminate, however, it is unclear whether a 
higher-order autoregressive ‘model would be more 
appropriate. Because of the difficulty in empirically 
selecting the appropriate model of error correlation 
and the long-standing tradition in econometric re- 
search of using first-order models, we limit ourselves 
to adjustment for first-order autoregression. The in- 
terested reader can compute the value of rho after 
the Cochrane-Orcutt transformation as approx- 
imately | — (D—Wy2. 
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pression -epresented a major aon to 
basic economic processes. It drove inefficient 
producers out of business, marked the begin- 
ning of active state intervention in economic 
affairs, and triggered an era of business expan- 
‘sion that was increasingly dependent on 
capital-intensive technology. That is, the em- 
ployment protections that emerged from the 
New Deal made labor more expensive and en- 
‘couraged business to turn to labor-saving 
technology to maintain or increase profitability 
(see, e.g., O'Connor, 1973). Although we can 
define the pre-Depression period as 1890 to 
1928, it is more difficult to pinpoint.the exact 
year in which the Depression-era changes 
began to take effect. We eliminated the first 
few years’ of the Depression because of the 
obvious disequilibrium of the economic system 


` during that time, and defined our later time 


period as 1933 to 1969. The Depression 
reached its low in 1933, and economic output 
began to increase again after that point.® For all 
of these reasons, we do not expect that our 
basic model of economic output would be the 
same for the periods from 1890 to ass and 
1933 to 1969. 


The Effects of Education in the Later Period, 
1933—1669 


Because of the pattern of the results; we orga- 
nize the discussion by period effects rather 
than by the dimension of educational expan- 
sion. We begin with the findings for the later 
period, 1933 to 1969. 

Panel A of Table’1 presents the estimates of 
the effects of primary and secondary en- 
rollments, lagged ten and twenty years, for the 
period from 1933 to 1969. Equation 1 is the 
basic production function, with both labor and 
capital having their expected significant, posi- 
tive effects. The estimates of the labor and 
capital coefficients are fairly stable with the 
addition of the enrollment variables in 
Equations 2 through 7. We note, however, that 


. the Durbin-Watson statistic for Equation 1 is in 


the inconclusive range for the .05 level, yet 
indicates no first-order serial correlation at the 
.O1 level. 

Equations 2 through 4 show that there are no 
significant effects of either primary or secon- 
dary enrollments, whether included separately 
or together, with a ten- -year lag. But Equations 
6 and 7 show that there is a significant positive 


9 We omit the initial Depression years because of 
the obvious disequilibrium of the system during this 
time; furthermore, models for the period from 1929 
to 1969 yielded estimates of the elasticity of capital 
that were negative, which is inconsistent with all 


_ established economic theory. 
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Table 1. Cochrane-Orcutt Estimates of the aca of Public Primary and Secondary Schooling on Output, 





1933—1969 
Eq. Coefficients of:* Durbin- i rho- 
No. LAB CAP Primary Secondary Lag R?” Watson hat 
Panel A: 1 , 90 .83* 92 1.61 77 
Enrollments (.13) (.06) f 
2 .88* .76* Al 10 .89 1.65° 81 
(13) (08) (.16) 
3 85* BI" : 11 10 - 93 1.57° .76 
(.14) (.07) (.12) 
4 .86* 83* - —.03 12 10° 94 1.55° 75 
(.15) (.07) (.13) (.12) 7 
5 .90* .84* 04 20 93 1.58° TT 
(13) (07) (.19) l 
6 .98* .80* .10* 20 .97 1.53° 62 
(.12) (.06) (.05) 
7 oo T9 — %4 .11* 20 °` 97 1.55° 61 
(.13) (.08) (.19) (.05) ; 
Panel B: ' 8 .91* .66* .05 10 88 1.61° 82 
Expenditures (.13) (.13) (.05) 
9 90* ~— .62* .07 10 89 157°. 82 
(.13) (.15) (.06) 
10 .88* .70* —.11 ty 10 94 ° 1.494 75 
(.14) (.15) (.10) (.13) 
11 ` .89* '83* .02 , 20 .93 1.59° TT 
(.14) (.07) (.05) - aE 
12 .88* Tr .08* 20 97 1.46° 61 
CIS 07) (.03) $ 
13 .94* .73* — 08 .13* 20 98 1.52€ 53 
(.15) (.06) (.06) (.04y 
Panel C: 14. .88* .78* 09 10 90 1.63° .80 
Attendance (.13) (08) (.15) l . 
15 ° .85* .81* ll 10 94 155° 75 
(14) °° (07 (.11) 
16 .86* .82* — 02 12 10 94 1.54° 74 
(.15) (.08) (.14) (.11) 
17 .90* .84* .07 20 93 1.56° 76 
i (.13) (.06) (.15) 
18 .96* .80* .09* 20 -97 1.53 0 63 
(.13) (06) (.04) l 
19 .98* .78* — .04 .10* 20 .97 1.54° 62 | 
(.13) (.07) (.16) (.06) i 





a Regression coefficients (standard errors in parentheses). 
b R? on transformed variables, adjusted for degrees of freedom. 
e Durbin-Watson test is in the inconclusive range at the .05 level, but indicates no first-order error 


correlation at the .01 level. 


a Durbin-Watson test is in the inconclusive range at the 01 level. 


* p< .05, one-tailed test. 


effect of secondary enrollments, whether in- 
cluded separately or with primary, with a 
twenty-year lag. 

“Panels B and C show the effects of our two 
measures of intensity, expenditures and at- 
tendance. The effects are similar to those from 
Panel A. In Panel B, we see that there are no 
effects of primary or secondary expenditures 
when lagged ten years, but there is a significant 
positive effect of secondary expenditures with 
a twenty-year lag, as shown in Equations 12 
and 13. Similarly, Equations 14 through 19 in 
Panel C show that there is a significant effect of 
secondary school attendance with a twenty- 


year lag, but there are no other attendance 
effects. For secondary schooling, then, the 
measures of expenditures and attendance have 
the same effects as the measures of en- 
rollments. 

Table 2, Panel A, presents the estimates of 
the number of degrees granted for high school 
and higher education in the period from 1933 to 
1969. Again, Equations 1 through:7 show that 
the basic parameters of labor and capital re- 
main stable across the various specifications of 
the educational effects. Focusing first on the 
effects of the number of high school degrees 
(HSG), we find no effects of high school gradu- 
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Table 2. Cochrane-Orcutt Estimates of the Number of Degrees Awarded on Output, 1890-1969 


s ARo coefficients (standard errors in parentheses). 
> R? on transformed variables, adjusted for degrees of freedom. 
¢ Durbin-Watson test is in the inconclusive range at the bs level, but indicates no first-order error 


correlation at the .01 level. 
* p<.05, one-tailed test. 


ates when lagged ten years (see Equations 2 
and 4) but there are significant, positive ef- 
fects when lagged twenty years (see Equations 
5 and 7). This effect occurs when the measure 


_is included alone or with the measures of 


higher education. All of our measures of sec- 
ondary schooling, then, show a positive 
twenty-year lagged effect for the period from 
1933 to 1969. 

Turning now to the effects of the number of 
degrees in higher education, we find a signifi- 
cant positive effect of the number of 
doctorate-level degrees (PHD) with a ten-year 
lag (see Equations 3 and 4), but no effects of 


either bachelor’s or master’s degrees. For the 


twenty-year lagged effects, we find no effects 


-of any of the’ measures of higher education. 


Models in which each graduate variable was 
entered separately (results not reported here) 
yielded a very similar pattern of results. Un- 
fortunately, we do not have the necessary at- 
tendance or expenditure data for higher educa- 
tion to check the stability of the findings across 
alternative measures. 

To summarize the results for this later pe- 


riod, we have found significant effects of sec- 
ondary schooling with a twenty-year lag, and 
these effects are the same across all the dif- 
ferent measures of secondary schooling. We 
also found significant effects of the number of 
doctorate-level degrees with a ten-year lag. No 
other educational effects. were apparent in this 
period. ; 


The Effects of Education in. Earlier Period, 
1890—1928 l 


Table 3 shows the effects of primary and sec- 


‘ondary enrollments in the earlier period. Since 


these enrollment series begin in 1890, for the 
ten-year lags we can look at educational effects 
on output only since 1900; and for the twenty- 
year lags we can look at educational effects on 
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Eq. Coefficients of de Epa Durbin- rho- 
- No. LAB CAP HSG BS MA PHD Lag R® Watson ‘hat | 
Panel A: 1 .90* 83* > .92 16 7 
, 1933-1969 (.13) (06) 
' 2 .88* .80* 10 10.94 157°; .7⁄4 
(14 (08) (10o 
3.86" 82", -08  -.01 1* 10 .94 1.84 75 
(.13) (.08) (.08) (.07) (.05) . 
4 .83* .80* J1 -08 --.02 1 10 95 18I Toa 
(.14) (:08) (.11) (08) (.07) {.05) 
5 98" - — .72* 12*. 20 97 155° 67 
(.12) (08) (05) 
6  .95* ;81* —.11 .04 .07 20 «693. 163° 76 
(.15) (.09) _ G12) (.08) (.06) 
7 1.06" 74" 15 -02 -.03 .02 20 97 1.59 64 
(14 (08) (0 (12) (09 (06) 
Panel B 8&8 1.08* 59% 89 2.44 72 
1890-1928 (18) © (13) 
9 .82* —-.16 .38* 10 .98 2.05 32 
(16) (23 (.08) l 
10 1.07* 36* 03 .09 02 10 912.25 70 
(19 (.19) (1D C A (.04) 
A 11 | OF) 17 .33* —.10 02 10 .98 193 24 
(18) (22) ' (09) (09 (os) (.03) = 
12 1.08* 38 09 20 89. 2.40 71 
(19) (34) (14) are 
13 1.06" 68* + = 05 O01 02 20 888 2.34 - 73 
~ (19 (17 (.07) (05) (.02) . 
141.04" 33 18  —.06 —.02 20 .91 218 68 
(19 (33) (19 (0) 4 09) (.02) e. 


output only since 1910. Equations 1 and 5 are -` 


the basic production functions for the two pe- 
riods. Both labor and capital are significant, 
and the Durbin-Watson statistic indicates no 
first-order serial correlation. Equations 2 
through 4 show the effects of primary and sec- 
ondary enrollments lagged ten years. Neither 
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Table’ 3; Cochrane-Orcutt Estimates of the Effects of Public Primary and Secondary Schooling on Output, 
1900-1928 and 1910-1928 | 


Coefficients of:* 





Eq. __. Durbin- rho- 
No. LAB CAP Primary Secondary Lag R2° Watson hat 
Panel A: 1 1.00* YP .75 2.32 72 
1900-1928, ^ (.23) (177 
Enrollments 2 .97* 31 .76 10 85 2.30 °  .63 
(.24) (.39) (.69) 
3 .98* 51 .07 10 8] 2.30 .68 
(.24) (48) (.16) 
4 54" —.70 1.88* 21 10 98 1.82 .00° 
: (.20) (.34) (.64) (.12) 
Panel B: 5 .82* 1.15* s 85 2.18  .50 
1910-1928, (.26) (.18) , 
Enroliments 6 .77* 2.24* — 1.83 20 85 1.92 .52 
i (.25) (.77) (1.27) : 
7” .82* 1.39* —.07 20 .88 2.10 .46 
(.27) (.66) (.19) : . 
8 .78* 2.10* —2.68 .20 20 82 2.00 56 
(.25) (.83) (1.61) (.24) 
Panel C: 9 .96* — 22 .40* 10 96 2.00 _ .29 
1900-1928, (.23) (.27) (,10) 
Expenditures 10 .93* — .68 .30* 10 98 2.04 00° 
(.19) (.27) ' (.05) i 
11 .97* — 64 ` .09 iy 10 98 1.98 .00°, 
(.20) (.27) (.14) (.10) . 
Panel D: 12 T5" .30 39 20 92 1.95 28 
1910-1928, (.26) LST). (.25) : 
Expenditures 13 .82* 37 .16 20 .84 2.22 .50 
(.26) (1.37) (.27) 
i 14 .84* —1.51 54" 17 20 .96 2.19 00° 
(.22) (.70) (.30) (.12) P 
Panel E 15 .97* .42 .29 10 81 2.32 66 
1900—1928, (.24) (.45) (.43) 
Attendance 16 .98* 49 .06 10 79 2.31 67 
(.24} (.52) (.15) 
17 .65* — 94 .93* 25" 10 98 1.97 .00° 
(.20) (.36) (.36) GID . 
Panel F: 18 .98* 2.76* — 1.44 20 89 1.88 46 
1910—1928, (.24) CT?) (.67) f 
Attendance 19 .83* 1.59* —.12 20 87 2.05” 43 
‘ (26) (.69) (.17) l 
20 1.08* 2.63* ~2.32 29 20 .88 2.06 50 
(.25) (.76) (.93) (.22) 


i Regression coefficients (standard errors in parentheses). 
b R? on transformed variables, adjusted for degrees of freedom. 


¢ Equation estimated by ai least squares. 
* p<.05, one-tailed test. 


variable has a significant effect when included 
separately, but there is a significant effect of 
primary enrollments when they are included 


together in Equation 4. Yet the coefficient of 


capital is negative and statistically significant 
in this equation. In fact, when we look at the 
capital coefficients in Equations 1-through 4, 
we see that they are very sensitive to the inclu- 
sion of the enrollment measures. Panel B 
shows the enrollment effects for the twenty- 
year lags. There are no significant effects of 
either primary or secondary enrollments. We 
also estimated equations with ten-year lags for 
this period from 1910 to 1928 to see whether 


the instability of the capital coefficient was re- 
lated to the particular time period in Panel A or 
the length of the lag. We again found a positive 
effect of enrollments only'in models with nega- 
tive capital coefficients (results not reported 
here). Further reestimates of alternative mod- 
els for the period from 1900 to 1928 did not . 
clear up this problem.'° 


10 An examination of thé residuals from Equation 
4 suggested a slight discontinuity around the start of 
the first world war. A reestimation of Equation 4 
separately for the 1900-1916 and 1917-1928 periods 
again yielded negative estimated capital coefficients, 
however. We also reestimated Equation 4 with a 
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reason for the instability of the eoma coeffi- 


Turning now to Panels C through F, we find 
that the pattern of effects for expenditures and 
attendance-adjusted enrollments is similar to 
that for enrollments in this time period. 


-Equations 9 through 11 in Panel C show signifi- 


cant positive effects of primary and secondary 


school expenditures with ten-year lags, but in- 
~ each case the capital coefficient is negative. 


There are no effects of expenditures with the 


-` twenty-year lag. Panels E and F show the ef- 


fects of attendance-adjusted enrollments in the 
earlier period. Again, primary and secondary 
attendance only have significant .positive ef- 
fects in Equation 17, when the capital coeffi- 
cient is negative. There are no significant ef- 
fects with the twenty-year lag.!! 
Réturning to Table 2, Panel B presents the 
results of the number of degree recipients for 
both ten- and twenty-year lags. Because these 
series begin in 1870, we can analyze their ef- 
fects on output from 1890 to 1928. Here we find 


; a significant ten-year lagged effect of high 


school graduates in Equations 9 and 11; but the 
coefficient of capital is again negative, al- 
though not significant.!? There are, again, no 
effects of high school graduates with the 
twenty-year lag, and no effects of any of the 
higher educational levels with eithet lag. 

To summarize our results for this earlier pe- 
riod, -we have found no significant effects of 
_ any-level of higher education. We also found 
no positive effects of primary or secondary 
schooling with a twenty-vear lag. But with a 
ten-year, lag, we found significant effects of all 
measures of primary and secondary schooling. 


' However, these effects occur only when the 


coefficient for capital in these equations is 
negative. We have been unable to pinpoint the 


dummy term for the 1900-1916 years with similar - 


results. The negative capital coefficients do not ap- 
pear to be an artifact of collinearity between CAP 
-and the lagged education variables. The equations 
including the variables with the highest correlations 
with CAP are not necessarily the ones with a nega- 
tive capital coefficient. 

'! We have used. a one-tailed test of significance 
because we expect positive effects of all inputs on 
economic output. Yet the effects of primary educa- 
tional intensity lagged twenty years on output, in 


Equations 20 and 22 would be considered to be sig- ` 


nificantly negative on the basis of a two-tailed test at 
the .05 level. We do not consider this to be a sub- 
stantively meaningful effect, and we note that the 
coefficient of capital is unexpectedly large in these 
equations, again indicating instability in the process 
in question during this period. 

12 We reestimated Panel B of Table 2 for the 
1900-1928 years to provide a more direct compari- 


son with the ten-year lagged enrollment models 


(Panel A, Table 2). Again, equations with positive 
and significant ten-year lagged-high senor effects 
also had negative a effects. 
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cient in these models, and therefore we do not 
feel confident to make any judgment about the 
ten-year lagged effects of primary and secon- 
dary schooling Cone this i 


Distributed Lag Models, 
1933-1969 


We also estimated a‘ series of distributed-lag 
models of the effects of primary and secondary 
enrollments, and numbers of degrees awarded, 
for the later period ‘in hopes of gaining more“ 
information about the process that generated 
this pattern of findings. In these models, the 
effects of the educational variables were as- 
sumed to be distributed over a number of years 
rather than occurring with a discrete ten- or 
twenty-year lag. We were primarily interested 
in examining the time path of the distributed- 
lag results to better understand the previously 
observed positive educational effects. 

Using the Almon distributed-lag technique, 
we tested a.number of specifications for the 
length of the lag (the number of years over 
which educational effects were distributed) and 
the shape of the polynomial (the time path of 
the effects).'3 We were unable to identify any 
consistent and robust shape of the polynomial 
for the effects of secondary schooling and 
doctorate-level degrees (results not reported 
here). We did find, however, that the sum of 
the lag coefficients. in the analyses of secon- 
dary school effects was positive and signifi- 
cant, which confirms the findings based on dis- 
crete lag models. Although the sum of the lag 
coefficients was also positive and significant in 


the analyses of doctorate-level degrees, the | 


coefficient, of capital was either negative or 
zero in all of the Ph.D. distributed-lag models, 
indicating possible misspecification. The 
distributed-lag evidence in' support of a posi- 
tive doctorate-level effect: is, therefore, 
equivocal. | 


CONCLUSION 


Our analyses have shown that there have ‘in- 
deed been significant effects of educational ex- 


‘13 The Almon technique constrains the coeffi- 
cients of the lagged. education variables to lie along a 
polynomial. As is usually suggested, we placed no 
constraigts on the values of the coefficients of the. 


-first and last lagged variables in the series (see 


Kmenta, 1971; Franzosi, 1982). We estimated mod- 
els baséd on second-, third-, and fourth-degree 
polynomials and ten-, twenty-, and forty-year dis- 
tributed lags. Unfortunately, the choice of the length 
of the lag.and the degree of the polynomial have been 
found to be very sensitive to a high.degree of serial 
correlation in the series (Schmidt and Waud, da 
as is the case for our education series. ` 
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pansion on output in the United States. But 
compared with earlier studies, our estimated 
effects are smaller. In addition, we have found 
that the effects of education are not uniform 
but have varied considerably by level of 
schooling and by historical period. 

We have found the following pattern of edu- 
cational effects: (1) Secondary education had 
positive effects on output in our later period, 
with a twenty-year lag but not with the shorter 
ten-year lag. (2) Doctorate-level education, 
measured by the number of Ph.D. degrees 
awarded, had a positive ten-year lagged effect 
on output in the period from 1933 to 1969. (3) 
There was no effect of the expansion of 
bachelor’s- or master’s-level schooling in either 
period. (4) There was no effect of the expan- 
siori of primary or secondary schooling in the 
earlier period with the longer twenty-year lag; 
- but there may have been positive effects with. 
the shorter ten-year lag. The instability of the 
parameter estimates prevents us from drawing 
any conclusions about this effect. And (5), we 
have found no difference between the effects of 
the measures of expenditures or attendance- 
adjusted enrollments as compared to the ef- 
fects of enrollments or high school graduates, 
although the former set of variables probably 
better account for increases in the intensity of 
schooling. 

We begin our interpretation of these findings 
by asking how well the pattern of results fits a 
model of education as a productivity- 
. augmenting process, either through an aggre- 
gate of individual-level effects or as an effect 
mediated by the development of more produc- 
tive technology. The positive ten-year lagged 
effect of doctorate-level degrees in the period 
from 1933 to 1969 may certainly reflect the 
effects of increases in basic and applied re- 
search on economic growth. Increases in 
Ph.D.s could represent an increase in the 
number of people qualified to conduct research 
that would lead to improved technology and/or 
an increase in the size of universities’ research 
infrastructure. We would only expect to find 
such an effect in periods in which there were 
reasons for business to shift to more capital- 
intensive production, which was more true for 
the years after the Depression than before. As 
we noted earlier, as a consequence of rising 
wages, increased entitlements, and various 
employment protections that emerged from the 
Progressive Era and in the New Deal, U.S. 
business began increasingly to turn to 
capital-intensive production. The positive ef- 
fects of Ph.D.s in the later period and lack of 
effect in the earlier’ period fit this type of 
research-and-development explanation. _ 

It is plausible that the twenty-year lagged 
effect of secondary education on output in the 
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period from 1933 to 1969 represents an 
individual-level skill-enhancing process. The 
evidence for this type of skilling process would 
be stronger, however, if we had a reliable 
finding of a positive lagged effect of secondary 
schooling in the earlier period as well. As part 
of progressive-era educational reforms, the - 
content of secondary schooling in the years 
between 1890,and-1920 became explicitly tied 
to vocational preparation. Furthermore, this ` 
type of skilling explanation depends not only 
on the availability of increasingly skilled labor, 
to which schooling presumably makes a con- 


' tribution, but also on the need for increasingly 


skilled workers in the economy. As we previ- 
ously noted, we cannot necessarily assume 
that the skill levels required for job perfor- 
mance have, in the aggregate, increased as a 
result of occupational changes in recent ` 
decades. 

Our pattern of results can be partially ex- 
plained by the status of the various levels of 
schooling as elite or mass institutions during 
our time periods. Educational effects on output 
that are explained by a process-of technological 
innovation would be expected to occur for the 
level of the system that provides elite school- 
ing, because organized research and develop- 
ment (as opposed to technical innovation 
through inventors’ tinkering) is conducted only 
by the most highly educated individuals. Post- 
secondary schooling was an. elite institution 
during both of our time periods.'* Yet, as pre- 
viously mentioned, technical innovations are 
applied only when they are profitable (rather 
than simply when they are available), so.elite 
education should be expected to affect output 
only in our later period when industry was 
under pressure to adopt labor-saving technol- 
ogy. 

The positive effects of secondary schooling 
occurred in the later period, when secondary 
schooling was changing from an elite to a mass 
institution. Although Trow (1961) argues that 
secondary schooling -had become a mass in- 


. stitution in an organizational sense by 1920, the 


period of most rapid secondary expansion was 
1916 to 1941, during which time secondary en- ' 
rollment rates rose from less than twenty per- 
cent to seventy percent. This period of rapid 
growth is ‘captured within the interval that cor- 
responds to the twenty-year lagged educational 
effects for the later period. If educational ef- 


14 Higher educational enrollments as a proportion 
of the age-cligible population.did not begin to in- 
crease rapidly until the 1950s, so the period of time 


corresponding to ten-year lagged education effects - 


for the later period includes only the first few years - 
of the transition of higher education from an elite toa 
mass institution. 
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fects on output occur only when the level of- tence of an institution that is supposed to pro- 


schooling is making the transition from an elite- 


to a mass institution, then we would not expect 
to find effects of secondary or primary school- 
ing during the earlier period, which we do not. 

By 1890, primary schooling was already a mass 
institution;'5 secondary schooling’s transition 
occurred later. According to this argument, we 
would also not expect to find secondary effects 
on.output in more recent years. Models esti- 


mated for the-years from 1941 to 1969 and 1950 - 


to 1969 (results not reported here) show no 
evidence of secondary effects on output. The 
positive effects of secondary schooling on out- 
put, then, are clearly limited to the period in 
. which secondary schooling was becoming a 
mass institution. 

‘The finding that secondary educational ef- 
fects on output occurred only ‘in the period in 
which secondary schooling was becoming a 
~ mass institution suggests the possible useful- 
ness of explanations that focus on education’s 
Tole for legitimation of the general economic 
structure. Historically, educational attain- 
ments in the United States have increased 
continuously; yet:the limited and conditional 
nature of the positive effects of education sug- 
gest a rather loose relationship between edu- 
cational expansion and simple economic 
growth. Theories of schooling as a mechanism 
of legitimation suggest that the relationship 
between education and the economy may be 
explained by political and social mechanisms in 
addition to technical economic processes. Re- 
cent theories of the legitimation effects of 
schooling would suggest, for example, that 
secondary schooling’s contribution to eco- 
nomic activity may be due to such political and 


social effects as the legitimation. of the pre- 


vailing economic order or class structure pro- 
vided by a mass educational institution, or to 
the politically stabilizing effects of the pro- 
‘vision of educational access to the working 
Class in the form of a mass educational institu- 
tion. These effects may work through an 
aggregate of the individuals who pass through 
the institution of public school, as in the 
arguments concerning schooling’s role in cul- 
tural and class reproduction (for example, 
Bowles and- Gintis, 1976; Bernstein, 1977; 
Bourdieu and Passeron, 1977). Alternately, 
-they may affect all members of society, even 
those who do not directly participate in the 
institution, as in the argument that the exis- 


15 By 1890, over ninety percent of the age-eligible 


population attended primary school, and literacy | 
rates were very high (Meyer et al., 1979; Soltow and _ 


Stevens, 1982). Primary enrollments, therefore, in- 
creased largely as a function of increases in the age- 
eligible population after 1890. 


vide equal access and is based on individual- 
level competition legitimates the political order 
(for example, Carnoy, 1982; Dale, 1982). In 
either case, legitimation effects work through 
the level of schooling that i is becoming a mass 
institution. 

Our analyses have been conducted within a 
production function framework designed to 
study the productivity-augmenting effects of 
education on economic output. Studies of the 


effects of education on the economy mediated. 


by political and social rather than technical 
economic processes will require different re- 
search designs. Comparative historical studies 
of the relationship between education and eco- 


nomic output in countries in which the transi- | 
tion of primary and secondary schooling to | 
‘mass institutions occurred in different histori- 


cal periods and under different economic con- 
ditions would further our understanding of 
ageregate educational effects. There is suffi- 
cient national-level variation in the timing of 
rapid expansion at different educational levels 
and in the organization of schodling to permit 
further analysis of the aggregate relationship 
between education and the economy in dif- 
ferent national contexts: 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION AND THE STATUS ATTAINMENT PROCESS: 


THE THESIS OF INDUSTRIALISM RECONSIDERED* 


J 


DavID B. GRUSKY 
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` This paper presents a theory of labor market segmentation which pertains to regional 
sectors rather than dual industrial structures. Two positions are advanced regarding 
the effects of regional industrialization on status attainment parameters. Whereas 
the thesis of industrialism describes the emergence of nonascriptive patterns. of 
allocation, the status maintenance thesis contends this transition is impeded by ` 
concurrent declines in educational inequality and occupational upgrading. These 
conflicting positions are examined by estimating attainment models within twelve 
. Japanese regions varying widely in economic development. Results suggest moder- 
ate regional heterogeneity in attainment coefficients, implying that estimation of a 
single national model entails misspecification. The pattern of regional variation 
provides partial support for the status maintenance thesis, with occupational up- 
grading particularly important for the development of meritocratic organization. 


Macro-level structural models of these relationships are presented. 


The underlying theme in recent critiques of 
the status attainment tradition suggests that 
reward allocation occurs within a structural 
context. It is argued that the process of attain- 
ment cannot be analyzed independently of the 
structure of positions which individuals must 
occupy (White, 1970; Boudon, 1974; Burawoy, 
1977; Hodson, 1980). Three implications derive 
from this critique. First, the assumption that 
individual attributes determine occupational 
outcomes is rejected, since the structural con- 
text within which the individual is located ef- 
fects the pricing of these attributes (Horan, 
1978). Consequently, the meaning of educa- 
tional aspirations and achievement for individ- 
ual attainment depends upon the rules of 
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reward allocation embedded within economic 
organization. Second, it is clatmed that estima- 


‘tion of a national status attainment model in- | 


volves serious misspecification since such a 
model conceals sectoral differences in the pro- 
cess of attainment (Wright and Perrone, 1977; 
Horan et al., 1980). Third, it is asserted that 
parameter estimates in a national model are 
valid only under assumptions of constant oc- 
cupational demand (Sgrensen, 1976). Changes 
in the structure and strength of this demand 
will alter the size of causal paths. In this re- 
spect the status attainment model does not 
capture invariant relations between variables, 
but those which are historically and contextu- 
ally specific. 

For the purposes of this paper, we define 
structural effects to be social organizational 
variation in the status returns to human capital 
or ascribed traits.’ These are termed structural 
effects because they imply that inequality is 
generated not only by heterogeneity in per- 
sonal attributes, but also by organizational 
differences in the rules linking attributes to 
outcomes. Research to date on structural ef- 
fects has been conceptualized in a limited ` 
manner, largely within dualist paradigms: pos- 
iting a dichotomous industrial configuration. ' 
Results from this literature have been con- 
tradictory: Although Beck et al. (1978, 1980) 
report significant sectoral interactions, others 


' Although this definition is fashionable within the 
“new structuralism”’ of stratification research, it is 
clearly but one of several competing conceptualiza- 
tions of structure. Indeed, this definition departs 
from the Durkheimian usage referring to emergent 
systems. 
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have found little evidence of sectoral dif- 
ferences in the process of status attainment 
(Pfeffer and Ross, 1979; Hauser, 1980; Hod- 
son, 1980). ` 

This paper develops a more fruitful theoreti- 
cal perspective with which to examine 


' structural effects. We argue that the level of 


regional industrialization affects the size of 
three attainment parameters: the path between 
social background and respondent’s education 
measuring “‘educational ascription”; the path 
between social background and: respondent’s 
occupational prestige measuring “status as- 
cription”; and the path between respondent’s 
education and occupational prestige measuring 
"status achievement.” This paper not only at- 
tempts to demonstrate structural effects on 


these parameters, but also contributes to cur- ` 


rent debates concerning the direction of these 
effects. After outlining a traditional theoreti- 
cal perspective positing a reduction in ascrip- 
tive processes with industrialization, we de- 
velop an alternative thesis which suggests a 
contrary pattern of effects. The data analysis 
then provides preliminary evidence on the two 
positions by estimating separate attainment 
models within twelve Japanese regions varying 
widely in economic development. 

While previous research focuses on national 


differences in status attainment, this paper in- 


troduces the regional Jabor market as an alter- 
native level of analysis. The contention is that 
regional labor markets are characterized by 
differing processes of reward allocation, and 
that these processes are related to the devel- 
opment level of the region. These hypotheses 
are the subject of the empirical analysis pre- 
sented here, but preliminary support for a re- 
gional design is suggested by recent research 
demonstrating the operation of local labor 
markets (Parcel, 1981), and by research in lo- 
cation theory documenting regional diversity in 
economic development (Needleman, 1968; 
Richardson, 1969). 


THE THESIS OF INDUSTRIALISM: 
TOWARDS A MERITOCRATIC SOCIETY 


The thesis of industrialism and related theories 
of social differentiation suggest that economic 
development entails a transition from ascribed 
to achieved allocation of roles (Feldman and 


‘Moore, 1962; Levy, 1966; Featherman and 


Hauser, 1978). The following discussion out- 
lines the specific effects of industrialization on 
each of the three attainment parameters. 
Social differentiation theory describes the 
evolutionary separation of major societal func- 
tions from the traditional kinship system (Par- 
sons, 1961, 1966; Moore, 1963; Smelser, 1964). 
Within the nonindustrialized society, economic 


and familial roles are enmeshed in a single 
nexus where conditions of birth determine sub- 
sequent productive roles. Industrialization in- 
volves the breakdown of this economic-familial 
nexus; the economic sphere becomes spatially 
and temporally isolated from the family be- 
cause of gains in efficiency with differentiation. 
The size of the status ascription parameter is 
consequen:ly reduced since direct inheritance 
of an occupation becomes more difficult once 
economic roles are lodged in a separate sphere. 
The differentiation of societal structures also 
allows the emergence of universalist values 
within the economic sector. Freed 'from the 
particularistic and affective constraints of the 
household, the occupational sphere. recruits 
employees on the basis of efficiency consid- 
erations rather than kinship ties. Since firms 
eschew particularistic criteria, fathers find it 
more difficult to pass on jobs to their sons or to 
arrange fcr similar jobs (Treiman, 1970). 

The differentiation of sectors means the 
family can no longer proffer adequate training 
for economic roles; this function is increasingly 
assumed by independent educational institu- 
tions. The growth of mass education reduces 
status ascription through two related: pro- 
cesses. First, opportunities to learn skills are 
equalized across social classes when occu- 
pational training is acquired.in the school 
rather than the home (Featherman and Hauser, 
1978). Second, cultural barriers to mobility are 
weakened as schools resocialize students from 
diverse socioeconomic: backgrounds to a 
shared system of values (Parsons, 1959). By 
providing uniform access to both skills and 
values, the expansion of mass education 
facilitates mobility from social origins. 

Since the differentiation of sectors shifts the 
locus of human capital formation from the 
family to the school, occupational allocation 
becomes contingent on schooling attainment. 
Educational training is increasingly relevant to 
the skills demanded in an economic sector up- 


' graded by the proliferation of technical and 


professional occupations. Organizations which 
persist in ascriptive allocation despite the effi- 
ciency of recruitment by credentials are no 
longer competitive in the capitalist economy. 
In this. manner, market forces and the profit 
motive increase the parameter measuring 
status achievement. __ 

This cecline in ascriptive processes pertains 
to educational outcomes as well as occu- 
pational roles. Industrialization furthers educa- 
tional equality with the growth of free school- 
ing, the prohibition of child labor, and the 
emerging uniformity in educational aspirations. 
The implication is that schooling becomes an 
institution enabling social mobility rather than 
an instrument for the maintenance of status 
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_ aver generations. To summarize, it is argued 
that a transition towards meritocratic alloca- 
tion follows from the functional requirements 
of industrial society. Although we have ren- 
dered an extreme version of this thesis, rather 
similar interpretations are commonly advanced 
in contemporary discussion (e.g., Featherman 
and Hauser, 1978). 


THE STATUS MAINTENANCE THESIS: 
ASCRIPTIVE EXPANSION IN THE ~ 
POSTINDUSTRIAL SOCIETY: 


The status maintenance thesis rejects the uni- 
linear evolutionary perspective embedded in 
the thesis of industrialism by specifying some 
of the dynamics accompanying post- 
industrialization which may increase ascribed 
allocation to occupational roles. We argue that 
industrialization is associated with a reduction 
in educational ascription and occupational up- 
grading, and that these processes restrict the 
growth of universalist patterns of attainment. 


The Contradictory Effects of 
Declining Educational Ascription- 


There is no contention between status mainte- 
nance and industrialism theses regarding the 
declining significance of social background for 
educational attainment. However, this reduc- 
tion in educational ascription may concurrently 
foster an increase in status ascription, a result 
directly contrary to thesis of industrialism pre- 
dictions. Confronted with increasing educa- 


tional competition, the socioeconomic elite | 


may turn to ascriptive processes to maintain 
their status. Resources such as parental occu- 
pational contacts and wealth can be used to 
gain prestigious jobs if education no longer 
suffices as a means of status inheritance. In 
this manner the advantaged class abides by 
meritocratic allocation as long as it dominates 
institutions awarding credentials of merit, but 
once educational competition intensifies as- 
criptive resources are increasingly employed. 
Not only is a resurgence of ascriptive pro- 
cesses in the interest of elite status mainte- 
nance, but employers may also find it neces- 
sary to consider noneducational criteria. As 
higher education becomes a routine and uni- 
versal achievement, years of schooling pro- 
vides less information on future productivity. 
The declining utility of educational attainment 
as a measure of worker quality motivates em- 
ployers to emphasize alternative qualifications 
such as mannerisms, value orientations, school 
prestige, and other more direct social back- 
ground considerations. Contrary to the indus- 
trialism thesis, these arguments suggest that 
growing educational equality may shift the 
on of inheritance from an indirect path 
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mediated by education to more direct ascrip- 
tive processes. 
It should be emphasized that this transition 
need not imply any change in the strength of 
the correlation between social background and 
occupational status. This correlation derives 
from two components: the direct effect of so- 
cial background on current status, and the indi- 
rect effect of social background mediated by 
educational attainment. The status mainte- 
nance thesis suggests the former component . 
increases with industrialization, while the lat- 
ter diminishes. Since'the two components shift 
in opposite directions, the relationship be- 
tween industrialization and the total associa- 
tion cannot be deduced from tie proposinone 
of the thesis. 


The Limits of Upgrading 


We have described how the reduction in edu- 
cational ascription fostered by industrialization 
operates subsequently, to increase status as- 
cription and diminish status achievement. The 
rate of occupational upgrading is an additional 
intervening variable which mediates the effect 
of industrialization on these attainment param- 
eters. A recent point of contention regards the 
relationship between continuous educational 
expansion and the rate of occupational up- “ 
grading. While some have argued that the 
structure of positions is often manipulated to 
accommodate an increasingly educated popu- 
lation (Treiman, 1970, 1977a; Hauser, 1976), 
others view the occupational distribution as 
determined by exogenous technological and 
organizational factors independent of the edu- 
cational supply (Boudon, 1974). Research to 
date supports the latter position; there’ is 
growing evidence that postindustrial upgrading 
fails to grow at a rate commensurate with edu- 
cational expansion (Pampel et al., 1977; 
Singelmann and Browning, 1980). 

What happens.to levels of status achieve- 
ment when the advanced industrial state fails 
to generate a sufficiently upgraded occu- 
pational structure? Coupled with the con- 
comitant growth in educational levels, this re- 
striction in occupational demand diminishes 
returns to education. Many who invest in 
higher education may fail to gain prestigious: 
occupations simply because there are ‘not 
enough for an overeducated population. Some 
indications of this process are evident ‘in the 
models of Boudon (1974), and in the results of 
Featherman and Hauser (1978:265—69). Not 
only does the rate of upgrading affect the status 
achievement parameter, but it may also influ- 
ence the level of status ascription. During the 
early stages of industrialization when occu- 
pational expansion is strongest, prestigious l 
jobs are so plentiful that ascriptive mechanisms 
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are less important for occupational iments: 


Parental contacts and other social background 
resources are unnecessary if employers them- 
selves are struggling to fill their expanding 
ranks. When occupational upgrading deceler- 
_ ates with advanced industrialization, ascriptive 


resources regain importance as the competition | 


intensifies for the limited pool of prestigious 
‘jobs. In “addition, occupational upgrading re- 
duces status ascription by forcing mtergenera- 
tional shifts out of occupations with diminish- 
ing demand. We conclude that a decline in 
educational ascription and occupational up- 
grading may limit the development of -merito- 
cratic organization, contrary to the arguments 
advanced by the industrialism thesis.? 


METHODS AND RESULTS 


Preliminary evidence on the twò theses is 
gained by examining attainment processes in 
twelve Japanese regions of varying industrial 
development. These regions are listed in Ap- 
pendix 1; we note that Kyushu and Kanto were 
divided because of considerable diversity in 
economic development within the original re- 
gions. Space limitations preclude a review of 
` current debates on the uniqueness of Japanese 
institutions, but it should be remembered this 
issue has consequences for the generalization 
of results. The empirical investigation includes 
two stages of analysis. The first stage involves 
the estimation of status attainment parameters 
within each of twelve Japanese regions. In the 
second stage, these parameter estimates are 
correlated with regional variables, and 
macro-level models of structural effects are 
presented. -` 


Estimation of Regional Status 
Attainment Models 


Data for the first stage of analysis were gained 


from the 1975 Survey of Social Stratification 
and Social Mobility (SSM), a multistage prob- 
ability sample of 2724 J apanese males between 
the ages of twenty and sixty-nine. In addition 
to several social psychological measures, this 
survey provides a close replication of the vari- 
ables in the basic model of status attainment 
(Blau and Duncan, 1967). The SSM also pro- 
vides data on the prestige ranking of Japanese 
occupations: Five variables were selected to 
measure the social background of respondents: 
father’s educational attainment, father’s occu- 
pational prestige, farm origin, family economic 
level, and mother’s educational attainment: 
Father's and mother’s education are coded as 


7 No hypotheses are advanced regarding the ef- 
fects of upgrading on educational ascription. 
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years of schooling completed, ranging from 0 
to. 16. Father's occupational prestige is coded 
in the Japanese Occupational Prestige Scale 


l developed from the same 1975 SSM Farm 


origin is a binary variable assigned 0 if the 
father’s occupation was farming when the re- 
spondent was fifteen years old, and coded as 1 
otherwise. Finally, family economic level is the 
respondent's description of his family’s eco- 
nomic status, coded as 1 (very poor), 2 (fairly 
poor), 3 (average), 4 (fairly rich), or 5 (very 
rich). Since it has been-argued that status at- 
tainment models have failed to capture ade- 
quately the full effect of social background on 
subsequent attainment (Bowles, 1972; 
Burawoy, 1977), it is important to incorporate 
this wide range of background variables. Two 
indicators of current social position were in- 
cluded: respondent’s educational attainment 
and respondent’s current occupational. pres- 
tige. Both of these were measured in a manner 
identical to the comparable parental variables. 


. We should also note that respondents were 


classified by region according to their resi- 
dence at the time of the interview. 

A diagram of the model.estimated in each 
region is shown in Figure 1.-The basic feature 
of this model is the social background con- 
struct (n,) formed as a linear composite of the 
five social background variables. Although a 
disaggregated model without an intervening 
construct could be estimated, the sample is not 
large enough to gain precise estimates of the 
independent effects of each of the five vari- 
ables. Moreover, the substantive-interest is 
with regional variation in the total effect of 
social background, not with the disaggregated 
effects- of its various components. The intro- 
duction of this construct imposes ‘‘constraints - 


- of proportionality” on the effects of the social 


background variables (Hauser, 1972). Each of 
these variables is constrained to exert effects 


on current education and occupation in the > 


same proportion, namely §,/8,. It should be 
clear there is nothing unusual about such con- 
straints. Indeed, the common practice of 
creating a weighted composite of social back- 
ground, and then entering the composite alone 
in subsequent model estimation, makes similar’ 
assumptions about the proportionality of ef- 
fects (e.g., Sewell et al., 1970). The model we 
propose differs only by uniting composite con- 


‘struction and model estimation so that weights 


are chosen to best reproduce effects of the 
components. Finally, we emphasize that this 
model represents, social background as an ef- 
fect rather than cause of its multiple indicators. 


SO. 


3 The correlation between this scale and the Stan- 
dard International Occupational Prestige Scale 
(Treiman, 1977b) is approximately 0.87. 
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Figure. 1. Baseline Status Attainment Model Estimated in Twelve Regions 
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Although the factor model has recently become 
quite popular, we would argue that. it reifies 
social background into an active determinant 
of stratification outcomes, and denies a causal 
structure among these outcomes consistent 


with the interpretation given to the son’s 


achievements (Hauser, [972).4 / 7 
This baseline model and a series of related 
models were estimated by maximum likelihood 


with the assumption of multivariate normality; 


brief descriptions and goodness-of-fit_statistics 
are provided in Table 1.5 It should be noted 
that the degrees. of freedom and global fit 
statistics in this table pertain to models esti- 
mated simultaneously in all twelve regions. 


4 Several assumptions are required to identify the 
‘ model. First, the unobserved construct is considered 
an exact linear composite without a residual or dis- 
turbance term. A stochastic disturbance could be 
introduced, but only with the simultanéous assump- 
tion that the path between current education and 
occupation equals zero (or any constant). In addi- 
tion, yg is set equal to unity to fix the measurement 
scale of the composite variable. This normalization 
rule has no effect upon the relative sizes of the 
structural coefficients. 

5 These results are produced’ using listwise dele- 
tion of missing data, yielding a final sample of 2077 
males. Those parts of the analysis replicated with 
pairwise present data produced similar findings. 


- 


+ 


The baseline Model A represents the hypothe- 
sis. of regional variation in attainment pro- 
cesses. Not only are the structural coefficients 
expressing levels of ascription and achieve- 


~ 


Table 1. Fit Statistics and Degrees of Freedom for 
Models of Status Attainment in Twelve 
Japanese Regions 


L? 


Model df' a 
A. Baseline Model 89.79 48 .01 
B. Equality Constraints on f,, í 
i Bz, and f; «138.67 81 .01 
C. Equality Constraints on f, 101.03 59 .01 
D. Equality Constraints on B, 101.72 59 .01 
E. Equality Constraints on $; 104.12 59 .01 
A vs. B a ‘48.88 33 .04 
Avs. C, 11.24 11 .42 
A vs.. D 11.93 11 .37 
A vs. E , oS 14.33 11 .22 
F. Baseline Model, l 
Constrained Weights 154.92 92 .01 
G. Equality Constraints on f,, ; 
Bs, and f; - 201.18 125 .Ol 
H. Equality Constraints on £, 171.63 103 .01. 
I. Equality Constraints on By 170.46 103 .01 
J. Equality Constraints on fs 167.16 103 .01 
F vs. A - 65.13 44 .03 
F.vs. G 46.26 33 .06°' 
. Fvs. H 16.71 11 .12 
F vs. I 15.54 11 .17 
F vs. J 12.24 11 .35 
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ment (Bı, 82, Bs) allowed to differ across re- 
gions, but variation is also permitted in the size 
of the social background paths (Yi, y2, Y3 Yas 
ys). Model B is a modification of Model A 
which places regional equality constraints on 
the level of educational ascription (8,), status 
ascription (8,), and status achievement (§;). 
The contrast between models A and B is sig- 
nificant at the .04 level, implying moderate 
heterogeneity in attainment parameters. 
Whether this variation is related to industri- 
alization is explored later, yet it is suggested 
that estimation of a single national. model 
obscures some regional differences in the pro- 
cess of status attainment. ` 

The remainder of the.contrasts with Model A 
assess which of the three attainment parame- 
ters contribute most to regional variability. 
Successive equality restrictions are imposed 
on -each of ‘the single parameters, while the 
remaining two parameters are allowed to vary 
across regions. Results from this series of tests 
show that the level of regional variation is 
comparable for all three paths, yet none of the 


contrasts with ‘Model A is significant at the - 


.05 level. Although the hypothesis of regional 
equality was rejected in the global test, it can- 
` not be rejected in these latter contrasts. Con- 
straints on a single parameter fail to capture the 
variability revealed in global tests because they 
allow regional variation to be absorbed in the 
remaining unconstrained parameters. 

Model F is an alternative baseline model 
which places regional equality restrictions on 
the weights for the social background compos- 
ite. In some respects, it is preferable that the 
social background variable be the same linear 
composite in all regions. Otherwise, the 


analysis of regional differences in effects of the’ 


backround variable may be confounded- by 
regional differences in its composition. Hence 
_ Model F is retained as an additional baseline 
model, even though its contrast with Model A 
indicates significant variability in composite 
weights. The remaining models are modifica- 
tions of Model F which impose regional 
equality constraints on the coefficients 
measuring ascribed and achieved processes. 
Results parallel those with baseline Model A, 
although in this case the global test of hetero- 
geneity is significant only at the .06 level. Of 
course, this test is rather conservative since it 
employs degrees of freedom even for regions of 
the same developmental level. Nonetheless, 
the small magnitude of differences may suggest 
minor imperfections in a competitive system 
rather than distinctly segmented markets. We 
discuss this issue in more detail at the conclu- 
sion of the paper. 

The following section analyzes coefficients 
from both baseline models since we will find 
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they imply slightly different substantive con- 
clusions regarding structural effects. Coeffi- 
cients from these models will be considered in 
their metric form. To standardize within each 


' region would confound a comparison of 


structural coefficients with regional variation 


_in standard deviations. Hence metric coeffi- 
‘cients are the most appropriate for the expres- 


sion of causal laws ‚across populations 
(Blalock, 1967; Duncan, 1975). Appendix 1 
provides the estimated structural parameters 
within twelve regions for both of the baseline 
models.® 


Structural Effects and the 
Status Attdinment Process 


Regional industrialization was measured by per 


- Capita electricity consumption in 1955, and by 


the proportion of the labor force employed in 
agriculture in 1955. Since the majority of the 
respondents entered the labor force in the 
1950s, this year of measurement was chosen on 
the assumption that structural effects on labor 
market experiences are greatest at initial entry. 
We note that prior research on development 
effects employs comparable measures 
(McClendon, 1980; Covello, 1976; Hazelrigg 
and Garnier, 1976). The electricity indicator 


_ corresponds closely to definitions of indus- 
_ trialization emphasizing the replacement of 


human power with -inanimate energy (e.g., 
Davis, 1955), while the agricultural indicator 
traces occupational trends associated with 
economic development (Kuznets, 1971). Both 
of these indicators are strongly correlated with 
other measures of irdustrialization 
(Darmstadter et al., 1971; Gibbs and Martin, 

1962; Cutright, 1969). Indeed, Frisbie and 
Clarke (1979) devote considerable effort to 
constructing a multidimensional index of tech- 
nological development, only to find this index 
correlates with energy consumption at 0.95. 
They conclude that ‘scholars who have relied 
on energy consumption as a single-Variable 
index seem to have been on much the right 
track” (1979:602). However, for our purposes 
it is more important that these indicators re- 
flect the dimension of development -most sa- 
lient for the thesis ‘of industrialism. It was 


é Other baseline models were also considered, but 
are not presented here. In one model, we relaxed the 
proportionality constraints by fitting a lagged path 
between father’s and son’s occupational prestige. 
The model yielded similar conclusions on the extent 
of regional variability in status attainment, and on 
the relationship between this variability and industri- 
alization. However, parameter estimates were con- 
siderably less precise, due to collinearity between 
the social background composite and father’s pres- 
tige. 


# 
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Table 2. Weighted Correlations Between Regional Variables and Regional Status Attainment Coefficients 


~ 


Regional Variables 


C : i Composition i iptic 


Status Attainment Electricity 
Coefficients Consumption 
I. Model A 
Educational Ascription —.152 
Status Ascription .575 
Status Achievement —.528 
II. Model F 
Educational Ascription —.200 
Status Ascription > -678 
‘Status Achievement —.£54 


argued that the growth of nonascriptive alloca- 
tion rests on the separation of economic pro- 
duction from: familial roles; this separation 
frees the economic sector from particularistic 
values and shifts the locus of training from the 
- home to the school. Although the differentia- 
“tion of sectors is reflected particularly by the 
emergence of nonagricultural occupations, the 
development of large energy-intensive organi- 
zations also implies a decline in family produc- 
tion. In this respect our indicators are pre- 
ferred to those which measure the growth of 
particular aspects of the industrialized econ- 
omy, such as service occupations. or durable 
manufacturing. These are less appropriate be- 
cause the thesis of industrialism pertains to the 
location of production rather than the nature of 
the manufactured product. _ 

Indicators of occupational upgrading and 
educational ascription are necessary t> test the 
hypotheses advanced by the alternative status 
maintenance thesis. Upgrading was measured 
by the 1960-1975 increase in mean occu- 
pational status for each region. Estimates of. 


1960 mean status were gained by assigning the | 


1975 prestige scores to the intermediate occu- 
pational distributions in the 1960 Japanese 
Census, while 1975 estimates were developed 
by assigning the same prestige codes to re- 
gional occupational distributions in the 1975 
SSM.7 A measure of educational ascription 
was estimated in the preceding attainment 
models: this indicator is both an estimated pa- 
rameter in these models and a contextual vari- 
able which affects the size of the remaining 


parameters. This dual role entails som2 poten- - 
tial problems in the interpretation of the ‘ob- 


served regional correlation between educa- 
tional and status ascription. Because our mea- 
sures of these variables are’ estimates rather 


. 7 We should note this measure pertains to up- 
grading in the evaluations accorded occupations 
rather than their skill level or complexity. Indeed, 
Braverman (1974) might argue that much of this up- 
grading is in fact deskilling. 


Labor Force Occupational Educational 
Upgrading Ascription 

— 089 '—.177 1.00 
.277 —.500 .179 

—.217 .646 —.145, 
.215 .302 1.00 
392 —.296 —.355 

— .225- .280 
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than population parameters, they are subject to f 
both error. variance and positive correlation. 


_over repeated sampling. The latter property of. 


these estimators is particularly disturbing, 
since it obscures the negative association pos- 
ited by the status maintenance thesis for true 
scores. Estimates of status ascription and 
achievement are similarly correlated, again 
confounding interpretation of observed mo-. 
ments between measures of these variables. A 
model which corrects for this correlation be- 


‘tween estimates is discussed in the following 


presentation of results. 

Correlations between regional variables and 
levels of ascription and achievement are pro- 
vided in Table 2, one set for. each of the 
baseline models. Because the number of re- 
spondents within each region varied from 54 to 
329, the correlations displayed are weighted by 
regional sample size.® In a subsequent section: 
we will present multiple indicator models of the 
effects of industrialization on ascription and 
achievement, yet the main conclusions are evi- _ 
dent from the correlations ‘themselves: 


(a) Educational ascription decreases moder- 
ately with industrialization. However, this 
relationship holds for only three of the four 
correlations, and even these three are con- 
siderably weaker than expected. 

(b) Status ascription increases with industri- 
alization, for both baseline models and both 
indices. We note that the relationship is con-_. 
siderably stronger when industrialization is 
measured by electricity consumption rather 
than labor force composition. 

(c) The level of status achievement di- ` 
minishes with industrialization for all four of’ - 
the relevant correlations, but again the re- 

lationship is stronger with the Benn i 
consumption indicator. 


8 Additional correlations were also examined, but 
are not presented here. Correlations weighted by 
the inverse of the estimated variances of the coeffi- - 
cients are nearly identical to those in Table 3, while 
unweighted correlations tend to be slightly weaker. 
s l] 
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Although the negative correlations with edu- 
cational ascription support’ both theses, the 
remaining correlations are more consistent 
with status maintenance hypotheses. Besides 
predicting the direction of developmental ef- 
‘fects, the latter hypotheses suggest that re- 
ductions in occupational upgrading and educa- 
tional ascription are the mediating processes 
which produce these effects. Evidence on the 
relationship between these additional variables 
and attainment parameters is also provided in 
Table 2. As predicted by the status mainte- 
nance thesis, upgrading is positively associated 
with status achievement and negatively related 
to status ascription. Conclusions on the effects 
of educational ascription are less clear. Al- 
though Model F correlations support status 
maintenance hypotheses, Model A yields di- 
rectly contrary results. However, we have 
noted that correlations with educational- as- 
cription are equivocal since they are con- 
founded by an artifactual covariance between 
estimates. 

We consider briefly the implications of these 
observed correlations for structural models of 
the relationship between industrialization and 


attainment parameters. Figure 2 diagrams two - 


models, both estimated with coefficients from 
baseline Model F. The first model specifies 
direct effects of industrialization on the three 


attainment parameters. Despite the small sam- `- 


ple, two of these effects are significant-at the 
.10 level, and the signs of all three coefficients 
conform to status maintenance predictions. 
The second model incorporates the mediating 
variables considered by the status maintenance 
thesis, and also corrects for artifactual 


covariance between the estimates.? Rather. 


than assuming perfect measurement of attain- 
ment parameters, this model explicitly distin- 
guishes between the observed estimates from 
Model F (£1, Êz, Bs) and the true parameters 
corresponding to exact measurement of the 
- entire population i in each region. By using €s- 
timates of the variances and covariances for A, 
Bs, and Bs, we are able to identify a measure- 


? We were unable to gain credible parameter esti- 
mates for this model when the agricultural labor 
force index was considered an indicator of industri- 
alization. Standardized coefficients weré consis- 
tently and implausibly larger than unity for several 
paths. Hence this indicator was replaced by a new 
index, 1960 per capita electricity consumption. 
Needless to say, we cannot justify this ad hoc sub- 
` stitution of variables. This model serves the heuristic 
‘purpose of illustrating the causal sequence implied 
-by the status maintenance thesis and demonstrates 
the consequences of correcting for artifactual 
covariance between the estimates. We emphasize 
that results presented here should be interpreted 
with caution. 
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ment model with correlated error terms; de- 


` spite our single-indicator representation of la- 


tent variables. The path between the observed 
and latent variables is fixed at unity since the 
maximum lixelihood estimates from Model F 
are unbiased. Error variances for By Ba and Bs 
are fixed at estimates of their sampling vari- 
ances obtained from the inverted information 
matrix generated under a model that assumes’ 
each of the attainment parameters is constant 
across regions.'® Finally, correlated errors are 
fixed at the estimates of covariance between 
Bs Bs, and Ê, also obtained from the inverted 
information matrix under the same model. By | 
correcting for artifactual covariance in this 
manner, the effect of educational ascription on 
status parameters becomes quite strong. The 
remaining parameter estimates also conform to 
status maintenance predictions, aside from the 
small positive effect of upgrading on status as- 
cription. 


t 


Further Analyses 


To this point we have assumed that regions are 
sufficiently independent to sustain a regional 


analysis. Unfortunately, regions are dependent 


in a rather complex manner, most notably with 
regard to migratory flows between regions. In- 
deed, it might.be argued that regional dif- 


‘ferences in migrant composition account for 
` results showing regional variation in attain- 


ment processes. If industrialized regions have 
a disproportionate share of migrants, this may 
deflate the status achievement coefficient since 
migrants typically receive smaller returns to 
schooling than their. native counterparts 


_(Featherman and Hauser, 1978:405—18). How- 


ever, we Fave found little evidence to support 
this contention. First, the proportion of inter- 
regional migrants does not differ substantially 
across regions, with the exception of rather 
strong migration to Kanto II (the region with 
Tokyo). For the sample as a whole, 79.5 per- 
cent of the respondents were in the same re- 
gion at age 15 and the time of the interview. 
Second, the consequences of regional variables 
for parameters estimated under models A and 
F are much the same when the sample is re- 
stricted to nonmigrants; the primary difference 
is somewhat weaker correlations with the ag- 
ricultural indicator in the nonmigrant. sample. 
In this respect structural effects are attenuated 
with the exclusion of migrants, but not enough 


10. Since Model F parameters are allowed to vary 
between regions, each regional estimate of a given 
parameter has a different standard error. Rather than 
treat this heteroscedasticity seriously, we gain single 
estimates of the error variarice by constraining each 
parameter to be constant across regions. 
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MODEL I ( L2 = 3.20, 5 df ) 
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Figure 2. Models of Development Effects on Status Attainment Parameters. Reported coefficients are 
standardized. Structural coefficients significant at the .10 level (two-tailed) are starred. 


to preclude the interpretations advanced here. 
Third, the chi-square contrasts representing 
variability in attainment processes (Model A 
vs. Model B, Model F vs. Model G) are actu- 
ally larger for. the nonmigrant sample, even 
though the sample size is reduced over twenty 
percent with this restriction. These findings 
‘suggest that variability in regional rules of allo- 
cation is not an artifact of regional patterns of 
migration. | l 

The results presented in Table 2 are also 
.confirmed using least squares estimation with 
multiplicative terms. Respondents were as- 
signed the industrialization and upgrading 


scores of their region, and multiplicative terms ° 


were formed as the product of these variables 
with. social background or education. When 


occupational status is regressed on back- 
ground, education, and the multiplicative-vec- 
tors, the coefficients on the latter reflect 
covariation between regional variables and 
returns to individual attributes. Although the 
direction of .effects mainly supports status 
maintenance hypotheses, some of the multi- 
plicative coefficients’ are insignificant at the 
-05 level. 

In this regard it should be emphasized that . 
our findings are rather tentative, particularly 
since the preceding models are based on only 
twelve regions. The status maintenance thesis 


correctly identifies the consequences of occu- 


pational upgrading and accurately predicts. de- 
velopmental effects, but there are also impor- 
tant respects in which the thesis fails to explain 
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the data adequately. In several cases, the ex- 


clusion of selected regions from the analysis _ 


diminishes correlations considerably. This may 
not be inconsistent with status maintenance 
interpretations, but-it suggests that more spe- 
cific regional properties might account for 


variation in attainment processes. In‘addition, ` 


there is evidence that upgrading and educa- 


tional ascription do not fully mediate the ef- ° 


fects of industrialization on attainment param- 
eters. Unreported contrasts with Model II in- 
dicate that direct paths are néeded from indus- 
trialization to status ascription and achievé- 
ment, primarily because industrialization is 
only weakly associated with educational as- 
cription. This implies that developmental ef- 
fects on attainment are not completely ex- 
plained by the intervening variables of the 
status maintenance thesis. Finally, we have 
equivocated on the relationship between edu- 
cational ascription and the other attainment pa- 


rameters since alternative baseline models 


yield contrary results. This might derive from 


artifactual covariance between estimates, but . 


clearer conclusions, depend on further re- 


? 


search. In summary, the pattern of devel- 


opmental effects is inconsistent with thesis of 
industrialism predictions, yet support for the 
alternative status- maintenance thesis is also 
incomplete. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This paper develops a theory of labor market 
segmentation which pertains to regional sec- 


‘tors rather than dual industrial structures. We 


+ 


find that neoclassical paradigms of a homoge- 
neous market must be qualified since attain- 
ment processes differ by regional location. 
These results-suggest that labor markets oper- 
ate on a local level even within a highly indus- 
trialized nation. The implication is that models 
of regional convergence may not be ténable, 
although conclusive results on this issue de- 
mand longitudinal data. 


- Recent attempts to expand upon individu- ` 


alistic perspectives on processes of attainment 
are also supported. Status returns to human 
capital dre conditioned by the structural con- 
text within which the individual is located. 
Extraindividual regional constraints affect the 
rules of reward allocation, and.thus the market. 


returns for personal attributes: Two individuals ` 


with the same human capital might nonetheless. 
gain different outcomes simply because they 
occupy structural locations with different rules 
of allocation. This implies that inequality is 
generated not only by unequal human capital, 
but also by systematic differences in the con- 
version of this capital into status outcomes. In 
this respect the insights of the dualist critique 
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are applied to regional segmentation in attain- 


ment processes. . 

Although these structural effects are indi- 
cated, it would be a mistake to exaggerate their 
strength. Indeed, the global tests of heteroge- 
neity in Table 1 were significant only at the .04 
and .06 levels. These results cannot sustain 
strong conclusions of heterogeneity, particu- 
larly since altėrnative explanations within the 


neoclassical paradigm might account for these’ 


findings. To note but one, it might be main- 
tained that heterogeneity in allocation derives 
from regional differences in forms of human 
capital left unmeasured. Even if there is re- 


` gional variation in attainmént parameters, the 


heterogeneity is perhaps no stronger than 
sexual, racial, or cohort segmentation long 
recognized by traditional attainment research. 
Moreover, it could be argued that the small 
magnitude of differences accords with images 
of minor imperfection in a competitive market 
rather than severely ‘“‘Balkanized” sectors. 
Clearly, interpretations of this nature do not 
inhere entirely in the- data; we leave conclu- 
sions on this issue to the reader. Although 
sectoral differences are perhaps small, our own 
view is that heterogeneity is rendered more 


. plausible by specifying labor market segmen- 


tation within spatial boundaries. In this manner 
intersectoral mobility is impeded by the indi- 
vidual costs of geographic mobility, hence pre- 
venting forces of competition from eroding 
differences in returns to human capital. Dualist 
theories, in contrast, are able to explain the 


persistance of differential returns only by pos- 


iting a capitalist conspiracy to divide the 
working class (Reich, 1971; Reich et al., 1973; 
Bonacich, 1976). 7 

‘Not only i is there some evidence for hetero- 
geneity in attainment processes, but we have 
specified- a set of regional variables sys- 
tematically related to this variation. We find 
that developmental effects on attainment pa- 
rameters are inconsistent with the industri- 
alism thesis, at least with regard to cross- 
sectional data at the regional level of analysis. 
The results suggest that achieved effects on 
status outcomes do not increase with industri- 
alization, and that ascriptive processes do not 
diminish. Indeed, there is some evidence that 
precisely the opposite patterns prevail. In this 
regard the alternative status maintenance the- 
sis receives partial support. Besides correctly 
specifying the direction of developmental ef- 
fects, this thesis identifies additional regional 
variables that influence levels ‘of status 
achievement and ascription. The rate of up- 


` grading emerges as a rather important determi- 


nant of status achievement, presumably be- 
cause inadequate occupational demand re- 
stricts prestige returns to education. While 
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others have similarly documented demand ef- 


fects on prestige returns (Freeman, 1976), our — 


results show that occupational upgrading also 
has a moderate impact on levels of status as- 
cription. Resources dependent on sccial back- 
ground gain importance as a means of main- 
taining status when the pool of prestigious oc- 
cupations fails to expand rapidly. Thus the de- 
velopment of meritocratic organization is ap- 
parently threatened by the failure of advanced 
industrialization to maintain a continuous 
status expansion. However, results are less 
clear for the second regional variable iden- 
tified by the status maintenance tkesis. We 
have argued that growing educational equality 
forces the elite to rely upon direct ascriptive 
processes to maintain their status, end moti- 
vates employers to consider noneducational 
criteria as schooling provides less information 
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on future productivity. Correlations between 
estimates from baseline models yield incon- 
sistent support for ‘this position, although ar- 
tifactual covariance may have obscured the 
true relationship. These results, coupled with 
additional disconforming evidence noted ear- 
lier, suggest that the status maintenance thesis 
provides only a partial explanation of devel- 
opmental . effects. Alternative regional vari- 
ables might be incorporated to account fully for 
variation in attainment processes. 

Although questions.remain unanswered, we 
hope to have opened one mode of inquiry into 


‘issues of this nature. Status attainment rè- 


search need not be atheoretical. On the con- 
trary, it can provide important evidence on the 
relationship between forms of social organiza- 
tion and processes ‘of reward allocation. 


Appendix 1. Coefficients and Standard =rrors Estimated Under Baseline Models A and F for Twelve 


Japanese Regions" 


-Educatiozal 
Ascription (8;) 


Model A -Nodel F 
Tokai (N = 237) 


643 .618 

(.177) {.083) 

Kinki (N = 329) 715 666 
(.176) 1.084) 

Chugoku (N = 155) 609 549 ` 

(.239) - 1.083) 

- Shikoku (N = 54) 796 .468 
(.359) : 099) 

Kyushu I (N = 104) 346 441 
l (.243) 1.085) 

Kyushu II (N = 113) .071 481 
i (.234) ¢.085) 

Hokkaido (N = 79) .798 543 
| | (.273) (102): 
Tohoku (N = 194) 656 -567 
(.208) C082) 

Kanto I (N = 302) , .614 399 
(.165) (.077) 

Kanto II (N = 305) 378 549 
(.176) ( 072) 

Hokuriku (N = 114) c solo 394 
(.203) (101) 

Tosan (N = 91) 866 646: 
(.258) (111) 


Status - Status 
Ascription (fa) Achievement (8) 
Model A Model F Model A Model F 
1.057 1.005 1.035. 1.047 
(.402) {.299) (.290) (.289) 
594 544 1.301 1.307 
(.332) (.286) (.263) (:263) 
-324 205 1.173 1.248 
(437; ~ (385) (.437) *‘ (.426) 
2.188 895 3il 734 
(1.184) (.478) {.599) (.602) 
.807 714 661 949 
(.614) (.362) (.423) (.422) 
SI 847 1.711 1.863 
(.499) (.351) (.389) (.388) 
-T18 757 ~ 516. .471 
(.839) (.574) (.664) (.609) 
090 .093 1.083 1.075. 
(.336) ' (291) (.306) (.304) 
051 126 1.677 1.632 
(.217) (.212) (.212) (.211) 
568 .773 1.065 1.123 
(.306) (.251) (.252) (.249) 
1.056 1.234 .696 731., 
(.703) (.401) (.356) (.358) 
- .970 . 69 . 855 882 
(.739) (525) i (.483) (.480) 


a Entries are metric coefficient, (standard error). Kyushu I includes prefectures Fukuoka, Saga, Nagasaki; 
Kyushu II includes prefectures Kumamoto, Oita, Miyazaki, Kagoshima; Kanto I includes prefectures 
Ibaraki, Tochigi, Gumma, Saitama, Chiba; Kanto II includes prefectures Tokyo, Kanagawa. ` 
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- WEBER ON ACTION* 


STEPHEN P. TURNER 
University of South Florida 


.. Webers writings on action and the explanation of action do not present a 
- particularly coherent view. In his earlier writings, from 1903—1907, he is under the 
sway of a juristic conception of cause based on the probability doctrines of von 
Kries, and this is reflected in his writings on action, which de-emphasize problems of 
> interpretation and stress the analytic uses of methods of causal analysis. In the . 
Logos essay, problems of interpretation and problems of cause and probability are 
discussed on a par. In the “Introduction” to Economy and Society, problems of 
interpretation, in particular of the application of the ideal-type “rational action,” 
become central. The terminology of the von Kriesian theory disappears, and the 
requirements for “causal adequacy” are minimized, as is the analytic role of causal 
reasoning. Weber's various arguments are intelligible solutions to standard problems >- 
in the philosophy of action with recent analogues, notably in the work of Donald 
Davidson. These solutions suggest an alternative account of the significance of 


“intelligibility” as an aim of sociological approaches to action. 


Weber’s methodological writings are notori- 
ously difficult. The discussions of the explana- 


* Direct all correspondence to: Stephen P. Turner, 
Department of Sociology, University of South 
Florida, St. Petersburg, FL 33701. 

Guy Oakes and Gene Weinstein made useful sug- 
gestions on a previous draft of this paper. 

Where possible, references to Weber and Donald 
Davidson are to standard collections of their articles 
(Weber, 1922; Davidson, 1980), rather than to the 
less accessible original sources. Where relevant, in- 
formation on original publication of Weber's articles 
is given in the text. 


tion of action, among the most difficult, occur, ` 
for the most part, incidentally to other 
arguments or polemics. He did not see the 
problem as itself incidental; the fact that he 


‘took it up in so many different connections - 


indicates that he thought of it as peculiarly 
central to a coherent account of the aims and ` 
limits of social science. 

This article considers the development of . 
Weber's views on these subjects, and in par- 
ticular the difficulties which motivated him to 
successively reformulate his views on the ex- 
planation of action. His final views correspond 
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more or less closely to the views of the 
` present-day - philosopher of i Donald 
Davidson. 

Weber recognizėd that social science could 
dispense neither with intentional language nor 
with causality, and continned to seek an ac- 


count of explanation that reconciled the two. 


He never abandoned the cognitive value of in- 
telligibility in his discussions of action expla- 
nation. At the end of his life he had come to the 
view that it, rather than causal adequacy, con- 
stituted the distinctive test of the adequacy of 
social science explanations, and that causal 
considerations had to be held to this test. This 
is a claim with continued relevance today. 


THE EARLY ESSAYS 
The Probabilistic Logic of Cause 


In the methodological essays published in the 
1903-1907 period’ (1949, 1975b, 1977), Weber 
appears to be a convinced adherent of the 
probability doctrine of Johannes von Kries, a 
physiologist at Freiburg at the time of Weber’s 
appointment there in the nineties. The aspect 
of the doctrine! which attracted Weber was 
this. The natural science doctrine of causality 
seemed to commit the social scientist, insofar 
as he wished to be “causal,” to the discovery 
. of laws. If these laws were true regularities, 
they would be couched in terms or concepts 
unintelligible in ordinary terms and in connec- 
tion with ordinary historical events. Thus 
questions such as “Why did Bethmann-Holweg 
fail to resist militarist pressure in 19147?” 
though causal in some sense, do not corre- 
spond to whatever might be “the laws of 
human behavior,” simply because the transla- 
tion of the one kind of question into the other 
kind of terminology is not possible. In the natu- 
ral sciences, this is no obstacle since we 
routinely discard old vocabulary and concepts 
and replace them with better. In history, how- 
ever, this same tactic amounts.to changing the 
subject: describing Bethmann- Holweg’ S 
neurophysiology docs not explain his apa: 
/ cence to the war.? 


1 The logic and background of this doctrine is dis- 
cussed at length in Turner and Factor (1981). I now 
consider this discussion to be in two particu- 
lars: the discussion of Milfs methods (1981 720) and 


- the remark that ‘Weber did not have in mind any 


sort of general reduction of causal claims to inten- 


tional or quasi-intentional claims” (1981 24). This lat-: 


ter point is superseded by the discussion in the later 
sections of the present article. 

2 This account of "changing the subject” is not 
uncontroversial. A discussion of the issues that deals 
with behavioral science examples may. ba found in 
' Huff and Turner (1981). 


length in Salmon (1971:4056). 
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Von Kries’ solution to this problem is to say 
that we can speak of causal relations using 
ordinary or legal vocabularies if we are willing 


to settle for a weaker kind of causality, “‘ade- 


quate causality,” which is defined roughly as 
follows: An adequate cause of an event is a 
condition whose presence increases the proba- 
bility of a given outcome (by a minimum quan- 
tity, which presumably would be defined ac- 
cording to our purposes). This probability is 
called the “objective possibility” of an event: 
“objective” to distinguish it from mere le 
tation, which is “subjective”; “possibility” t 

distinguish it from so-called “objective nes 


` bility. $r 


. The main difficulty. with the von Kries- 
Radbruch account is that estimation of the rel- 
evant probabilities depends on ‘“‘isolation,” 
i.e., the selection of a finite set of background 
events from. which one subtracts the event of | 
interest, and “generalization,” i.e., identifying 
the events of interest with a suitable class of 
similar events so that one may calculate the 
probabilities of a given outcome both in the 
presence and absence of the causal event of 
interest. One may derive quite different proba- 
bilities if one “isolates” or selects the back- 
ground events differently; the historian who 
considers only the order of battle and the 
weather relevant to the outcome of a skirmish 
may end up with different probabilities of vic- 
tory than one who also considers morale. 
Similarly, if one classifies or “generalizes” 
differently, so that one counts a different class 
of event as equivalent, one may produce dif- 
ferent results.? 

` Such difficulties might be taken to be fatal to 


- the whole von Kriesian approach. But Weber's 


strategy is to defend these usages and this kind 
of causelity, and to deny the appropriateness of 
nomic “i.e., law-like deterministic) explana- 
tions and explanatory forms, relying on the 
extant literature on the doctrine of adequate 


- cause. He spends little effort at directly work- 


ing out the implications of the use of von Krie- 
sian causality for the. explanation of human 


action, because he takes it that the rélevant 
issues have already been dealt with by jurists 


and that the problem of penal’ guilt has the 
same logical structure as the problem of his- 
torical “causality” (1949:168, 1922:270). In 


3 Suci problems may be solved by adopting mea- 
‘ surement conventions. The difficulty is in justifying 


the conventions: In physics, the conventions might 
be said to be justified by the success of the theory in 
which they are used; in adequate-cause explanations, 
all choices of:a reference class are equally ‘‘suc- 
cessful’ in that each generates an “‘objective possi- 
bility.” This problem of arbitrariness is discussed at 


ioe ey n aR 
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legal contexts, “abstraction” or redescription 
in the abstract vocabulary of the law is done as 


a matter of course and necessity. One of the 


primary. concerns of Weber’s attempt to gener- 
alize these lessons to history is to show that 
historians abstract as a matter of necessity, and 
that the.sorts of abstraction characteristic of 
“adequate cause” reasoning, isolation and 
generalization, are done as a matter of course 
(1949:175, 1922:277). 

Unfortunately, the legal writers who devel- 
oped this conception are not particularly clear 
on the imputation of intention. The appropri- 
ateness of descriptions .of an action involving 
particular intentions is presupposed .by any 
given legal application of the adequate cause 
account of causality, because failure to prove 
intent vitiates liability. However, the jurists 
were concerned in their theorizing about 
causality primarily with the consequences of 
the action intended, not with the question of 
proving intention: their interest was in the 
problem of liability, not the question of evi- 
dence. Thus the concept of adequate cause, 
used as a means of historical explanation, leads 
to two distinct sources of difficulty: the attri- 
bution of the intention which is a cause, or part 
„of the cause, of an intentional action; and the 
status of the descriptions held to be appropri- 
ate to social science, especially “generalizing” 
descriptions or general concepts. 


Two Kinds of Description 


The texts in which Weber formulates his posi- 
tion on the nature of social science causality 
most directly are methodological polemics. In 
‘*“Objectivity’ in Social Science and Social 
Policy,” published in 1904, Weber’s main an- 
tagonist is unnamed, but seems to be Mil, 
whose System of Logic aspires to create a 
“sort of ‘chemistry’ if not ‘mechanics’.of the 
psychic foundations of social life” (1949:75, 
1922:173). Mill, as an atomist, presupposes, as 
Weber puts it, the possibility of analyzing “all 
the observéd and imaginable relationships of 
social phenomena into some ultimate elemen- 
tary ‘factors,’”’ and that one can make ‘‘an 
exhaustive analysis and classification of 
them,” and then formulate ‘rigorously exact 
laws covering their behavior’ (1949:75, 
1922:174). Weber asks what would happen 
were this methodological advice successfully 


followed. There would be a gap between the ` 


historical facts we would like to have ex- 
plained, which come in a vocabulary that can- 
not be readily dispensed with, and the atomis- 
tically described facts which the laws would 
explain. 

One might deal with this gap by arguing: that 


the historian’s vocabulary is scientifically in- 
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adequate, and that the replacement of ques- 
tions framed in this vocabulary by questions 
framed in “atomic” descriptions is a routine 
part of scientific progress. Weber takes a dif- 
ferent approach. The historian’s interest, he 
claims, necessitates the framing of questions in 
the particular concepts and terminology of the 
historian’s own historical and cultural world, in 
short, in terms meaningful to us. 

One might regard various descriptions as 
variants, none of which has any claim to any 
special status (e.g., ‘‘atomic’”). Or one might 


‘say that descriptions’ suited to physical expla- 


nation are “basic” descriptions, the historians 
vocabulary existing only on the sufferance of 
the historian’s “‘interést.” Weber speaks to this 
problem in two ways, in one sounding like 
some sort of "soft determinist,” in the other 
sounding like a simple relativist, for whom any- 
deterministic laws would be merely another 
frame for the meaningless chaos of the world. 
In “The Logic of the Cultural Sciences,” pub- 
lished in 1906, he speaks-of the von Kriesian 
causal explanations as having a “‘conceptual 
character’ and resting _ 


$ 
on the abstraction of certain constituents of 
the real causal chain, on the generalisation in 
thought of the remainder in the form of 


' judgments of objective possibility [a von 


Kriesian technical term] and on the use of - 
the latter to form the course of events into.a- 
causal complex having a certain structure. 
(1978:130, 1922:290) 


This seems to imply a real causal structure, and 
the “forming” into causal complexes pertains 
only to the von Kriesian technique of causal 
analysis, which social scientists, particularly 
historians, rely on as a consequence of being 
sega in their choice of concepts by an ““inter- 
” which includes the aim of giving explana- 
rons in terms intelligible to those with whom 
they share a culture. ~ > 
In “Objectivity,” theré is no apparent 
capitulation to the idea of a real causal 
structure. The argument develops in a different 
way. Websr’s main concern seems to be to 
reject essentialism. Attacking the idea of a pre- 
suppositionless science, he says: *‘A’ chaos of 
‘existential judgments’ about countless indi- 
vidual events would be the only result of a 
serious attempt to analyze reality ‘without pre- 
suppositions’ ” (1949:78, 1922: 177). This 
stricture seems to apply to natural science as 
well as social. Saying that “an exhaustive 
causal investigation of any concrete phenom- - 
ena in its full reality is not only practically 
impossible—it is simply nonsense” (1949:78, 
1922:178) seems to rule out atomism, which 
presumably denies that it is nonsense, at least 
at the level of ontology. 


} 
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Although the “Objectivity” text is-not en- 
tirely clear about the question, there is some 
‘other textual evidence which suggests that 
Weber intends this argument to apply to natu- 
ral science. In ‘Marginal Utility. Theory ‘and 
‘The Fundamental Law of Psychophysics,’ ” 
published in 1908, Weber rejects the idea that 
psychology is “fundamental” to economics by 
making a general claim: ` 


The ‘everyday experience” fron: which 
[economic] theory takes its departure... . is 
‘ of course the common point of departure of 
all particular empirical disciplines. Each of 
them aspires beyond everyday experience 
and must so aspire, for thereon rests its right 
‘to existence as a science. But each of them in 
its aspirations “goes beyond” or “‘subli- 
mates” everyday experience in a different 
` way and in a different direction. (1975a:31) 


As -Weber’s critics recognized, anti- 
essentialist arguments get into difficutlies if 
one supposes that there is an ontological basis 
for such arguments. The problem is quite sim- 
ple. Weber says, for example, that ‘* “Culture” 
is a finite segment of the meaningless infinity of 
. the world process (1949:81, 1922:180) and that 
human beings confer meaning on this segment. 
His critics seized on this and similar phrases to 
suggest a conflict between Weber’s attempt to 
base his methodology on a view of reality as a 
chaos on which we selectively confer meaning 
and to deny that there are essences. If “mean- 
ing” gets “conferred,” there must be some- 
thing it is conferred on, even if a ‘‘chaos.” The 
- Image of infinitude or chaos itself seems to 
serve as a kind of metaphysics or claim about 
the essential character of reality. Weber’s as- 
sértion of the conceptual irrelevance of de- 


'' . scriptions’ based on historians’ interests to de- 


scriptions based on psychologists’ or physi- 

cists’ interests did not compel him to embrace 

such a metaphysics. The assertion is consistent 
` with atomism as a metaphysical doctrine, and 

~ indeed, is congenial to it, if one considers the 
, ease with which, in the ‘Logic? essay, he slips 

into a naturalistic or atomistic way of speaking. 
-about ‘‘real causal structure.” 


The Attribution of Intentions 
, Weber takes relatively little notice of the prac- 


tical problematics of the logic of interpretation ` 


in the early writings, where his most extensive 
methodological discussion of an example of 
interpretation, focuses on questions of the pre- 
suppositions of interpretation and the epis- 
temology of the ideal-type. He criticizes vari- 
ous philosophical accounts of interpretation, 
especially those emphasizing intuition and em- 
pathy. His basic thought seems to be: The 


i 
K 


` pathetic ‘understanding’ are .. 
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. problem cf the explanation of action is a causal 


problem, and causal questions demand empiri- 
cal answers or warrants, such as the technique 
of “adequate cause” provides. Once one has 
true descriptions (enabled by the construction 
of ideal-types, if need be) of an action, one 
need only apply the technique. The difficulty is 
that, although many of the relevant de- 
scriptions, even in Weber’s own examples, in- 
volve mctives and intentions, we are nowhere 
told. how such descriptions are to be’ war- 
ranted, or what would resolve issues between 
alternative descriptions involving intentions. 
Weber says two kinds of things on this sub- 


_ject which appear to conflict: The ‘ ‘publicly’ 


observable event is certainly not ‘the entire 
event’ ° (1977:110, 1922:332); and, “the 
hypothetical ‘interpretations’ supplied by em- 
. revised by the 
use of ‘observational experience’ ” (1975b:197, 
1922:136). The underlying thought making 
these consistent is that certain observable 
things are part of the res gestae of the posses- 
sion of a motive or reason. When we typify 
some explanation of an action, these observa- 
ble things—the red face of the angry man, yon 
Cassius’ hungry look—~are part of the typifica- 
tion, and if they are missing we must suspect 


- the truth of the description, just as we would 


suspect the truth of a description of a ‘‘horse”’ 
if we were also told, “It was.a curious 
horse—no tail or neck to speak of.” 

The evident difficulty is that this thought 
allows the claim that the truth value of the 
descripiion consists solely in “observable” 
elements and that Verstehen adds, and can 
add, nothing to the explanatory import of the 
description, i.e., the “positivist theory of Ver- 
Stehen”’ (Abel, 1948). Yet Weber, who wrote 


. before the positivist notion of “observables” 


became influential, did not formulate the issue 
in these terms. For him, the issue took the 
neo-Kentian form of the “‘presuppositions” of 
various vocabularies, and his treatment of the 
problem is subordinated to a concern with the 
fact-value distinction, and in particular the 
claim that valuative or normative concepts are 
presupposed by descriptions. 

In Critique of Stammler, published in 1907, 
the problem of attributing intentions is dealt 
with in the context of this broader issue. Weber 
considers explanations of actions in the game 
of skat. The "rules of the game” have a norma- 
tive character, yet‘are the source of some of 
our descriptive vocabulary. They are also an 
‘‘ideal-type,”” as when they are used in distin- 
guishing "the game itself’ from “the fortuitous 
‘milieu’ of a given game of skat: cigar smoke, 
beer drinking, beating on the table,” and so on 
(1977:120, 1922:340). Weber concedes that the 
rules of skat Con Siete a ‘‘presupposition.” 
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But, he suggests, the issue is the “role” played 
by the rule, whether we treat the rules as 

“normative” or as “empirical” (i.e., as a means 
of defining the object of investigation). If the 
rules are simply means of defining the object 
(1977:121, 1922:341), they have a hypothetical | 
character, and the truth of the hypotheses in’ 
which these concepts figure is an empirical 
question. 

In empirical study, he.argues, the only role 
of the rules of skat is empirical and causal 
(1977:115, 1922:336): (1) rules may be used to 
define the object; (2) they may figure as ideas 
of actors, which cause them to act in particular 
ways, or as ideas attributed to others, which 
guide expectations of the actions of others, 
thus influencing the actor; (3) they may be used 


as a heuristic technique for identifying the. 


“which are germane 
of his action 


“intentions” of the actor, 
to a causal explanation” 
(1977:122-23, 1922:342). l 

Weber assimilates this last use to the con- 
cept of an ideal-type. His example is of deriv- 
ing expectations concerning the probabilities of 
various outcomes of plays from the use of the 
rules of skat together with an assumption that 
play is strictly rational. Particular games of 
skat, he suggests, approximate this ideal-type 
to varying degrees. Weber does not treat this 
heuristic use as especially controversial and 


does not resolve such problems as the question ` 


of the logical status of the concept “ration 
ality,” which he compares variously to the 
aesthetic standards an art historian employs 
and the laws of economic theory (cf. also 
1949:125, 1922:227). The term ideal-type here 
as elsewhere covers a. multitude of potential 
problems, some of which are taken up at length 
later, in the essay “On Some Categories of 
Interpretive meen known as the ‘ ‘Logos 
essay.’ 


THE “LOGOS ESSAY” 
Probability and Expectation - 


Von Kriesian ‘adequate cause’ theory was 
_ill-starred, and was heavily criticized in the 
legal contexts from which Weber had originally 
taken it (Fletcher, 1978). Gradually -it slips 
from Weber’s own writing. In the 1913 Logos 
essay, the terms ‘‘objective possibility” and 
“adequate cause” survive, but “isolation” and 
“generalization” do not, and Weber exploits 
the distinction between objective possibility 
and subjective probability (or expectation). 
In von Kries’ writing, the distinction be- 
tween “objective possibility” and expectation 


enters largely as an invidious epistemological | 


distinction between an objective thing to be 
known and an entirely subjective possession of 
an individual. The contrast fit legal purposes in 
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connection with guilt, since guilt depends both 
and separately on what was expected as a con- 
sequence and what actually was the conse- 
quence of a given action. 

In Stammler Weber uses the notion of ex- 
pectations as causes, the “empirical fact” that 
the maxims of skat exercise a causal influence 
upon players’. conduct (1977:122, 1922:342). He 
also speaks of the teleological-rational charac- 
ter of the play as a basis for attributing inten- 
tions. It is a short step from these two notions 
to the argument of the Logos essay. 

The causal relations may be seen in simple 
examples. “Objective possibilities” (the factual 
likelihoods in a situation) are themselves the 
causes of expectations. If the telephone works 
half the time in my experience, as a causal 
consequence I have expectations about how 
often it will work. More interesting, expecta- 
tions cause objective possibilities. If you èx- 
pect to be mugged on a particular street, the 
objective possibility of your walking on that 
street will be lowered. In the Logos essay, 
Weber also notices that the reciprocal -causal. 
relation between objective possibilities and ex- 
pectations can be used to enable the construc- _ 
tion of sociological ‘concepts of certain social. 
relations on an ‘individual’ basis, in terms of 
the concepts of expectations and mutual ex- 
pectations together with the consideration of 
the ideas held by the individuals with the ex- 
pectations which define expectations of, e.g., 
obedience, as “legitimate.” 4 


? 


Rationality and Understanding 


Weber’s treatment of the problems of in- 

terpretation in this essay is incidental to his aim 
of avoiding a “collective” concept of the state. , 
Thus, we do not get an argument aimed di- ' 
rectly at the problem of action. Nevertheless, 
the discussion is unusually extensive. ‘In the 
“Logic” essay Weber had noticed that for ra- 
tional purposeful action it was theoretically 
possible to, in some sense, read motives back . 
from choices of means. But he dismissed this - 
with the negative comment that the ideal of 
rationality was rarely met in conduct 
(1949:125, 1922:227). In’the Logos essay he 
returns to the problem because he sees, 
obscurely, that rationality cannot be treated 
simply as another ideal-type. The discussion is 
framed in terms of the triadic relation between’ 
reasons, causes, and expectations. He pro- 


4 It is not strange that Weber treats this issue as 
central, and treats problems of explaining action only 
incidentally, because the discussion of the state is 
crucial to Weber’s views. Lukacs, for example, 
makes this discussion of the state the centerpiece of 
his own treatment of Weber (1980:612—13). 
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ceeds from the recognition that the three can 
agree or conflict, and considers the contrast 
between the cases where they conflict amd the 
cases where they do not. 

To: explicate the no-conflict situation, he 
cites a case in the history of logic where the 
logician comes up with an idea that is the ob- 
jectively correct solution to the problem. The 
logician’s reason for the idea and the cause of 
.the idea are the same—the problem 
situation—and the idea itself is ‘‘objectively 
correct” (1981:155,; 1922:410). Here, objective 
correctness, his reason, and the cause coin- 
cide, and such are cases that are ‘most under- 
standable” to the historian studying the action. 
The triad also can be used “heuristically”: If 
we “assume rationality” in such cases, we are 
assuming that “actual probabilities” coincide 
with "true expectations,” so we can use our 
knowledge of the actual probabilities as-a basis 
` for thinking that a person whose actions we are 
interpreting has particular expectations. _ 

Rarely, however, is the problem of in- 
terpretation so simple: As Weber points out, 
these conditions are not usually met. Some 
actions, like the agricultural practices of primi- 
tive societies or the health precautions of a 
-neurotic person, may be factually correct, but 
done for “reasons” that are not “rational’’ 
(1981:155, 1922:410) or even understandable. 
Some things understandable as reasons, e.g., 
beliefs about salvation, have no corre- 
spondence to “objective correctness.” 

Weber routinely tries to avoid giving ‘‘ob- 


jective correctness” any special metaphysical’ 


status in relation to explanation. As he points 
out, the determination of ‘objective correct- 
“ness” of an action is properly not a matter for 
sociology but for the special disciplines in 
whose provinces it falls. The criteria of cor- 
rectness are nothing more than the criteria and 
established results of these disciplines. These 
may be “normative,” as in law, or ‘‘factual,” as 
in agricultural methods. In neither case do we 
need to make metaphysical claims about ‘‘ob- 
jective correctness”: “Logically, with no dif- 
ference in principle, an expediently chosen ‘in- 
correct type’ can also serve the purposes of the. 
investigation” (1981:158, 1922:414). This claim 
is the source of some difficulties in WEDS 
— account. ° 
-` The difficulties may be seen if we > compare 
Weber’s argument to the later decision- 
theoretic literature on rationality and the later 
literature on action explanation., Consider the 
person whose goal is to go from the third floor 
_ of a building to the street,and throws himself 
out the window to achieve the goal “most ra- 
tionally.” Weber avoids calling this act rational 
by raising such matters as the ‘secondary re- 
sults’? of ‘an act and “the relative importance of 


- damental values is... 
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different possible ends” {1964:117,. 1976:13). 
However, he says this in a passage in which 
ends are taken to be themselves irrational, and 
in which he concedes that, given this premise, 
“the orientation of action wholly to the rational 
achievement of ends without relation to fun- 
only a limiting case” 
(1964:117, 1976:13). So the problems raised by 
the example are avoided by making all action 
irrational, “rational”? only in degree of corre- 
spondence to an unattainable ideal-type. The 
usual decision-theoretic device for taking ac- 
count of ‘secondary results” does not graft 
onto Weber’s conception very readily. It in- 
volves the notion of the total utility of an ac- 
tion: The total utility of flinging oneself from a 
window is obviously less than the total utility 
of the saving of the three minutes it takes to 
walk down the stairs, since we would never 
trade three minutes of walking for three weeks 
in the hospital, or death. 

Some of the difficulty over explanation 
proper may be seen in this simple example. 
One could imagine someone in such a frenzy to 
get from the third floor to the. street that he 
would leap from the window. We would not 
call such a person “rational,” unless we could 
make circumstances plus the total utility dic- 


- tate the choice (e.g., by saying the building was 


on fire). But what is the explanatory force of 
calling an action rational? It seems wrong to 
say that the mere rationality of an action suf-- 
fices to explain it, and Weber is particularly 


-` sensitive to this: It is one motivation for his 


concern to characterize rationality as an 


. ideal-type. ‘Yet ‘‘rational’’ is not just a 


classificatory term either. If it were, the ex- 
planatory question “Why?” would still need an 
answer, and it is puzzling to think of, there 


being an alternative answer. Thus the' usual 


strategy is to turn the 1 reasons into explana- 
tions, and there are various devices for doing 
this. 

One way of making an answer out of the 


“rationality” of the action is to make ‘decision 


theory” into’ an empirical psychological ac- 
count of behavior, which would serve as the 
causal law underwriting rationalizations of ac- 
tion. Another approach is to turn the category 
of “the rational agent’’.into an empirical ac- 
count of people’s dispositions to act, analogous 
to the Meal gas laws (Hempel, 1962:19), by 
constructing a psychology that tells us that 
people have a disposition to be rational. These 
suggestions are motivated by the thought that 
in order to make a reason explanatorily rele- 
vant to action explanation oné, must supply a 
causal or explanatory.component that takes the 
form ‘of a general law. Weber’s appeal to the 
concep: of adequate cause replaces this, so he 


is not faced with precisely the same problem: 
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He does not need a “theory of rationality” 
underwritten by a law that generally warrants 
the use of the type “rational.” But, to the ex- 
tent that he appeals to a model of rational ac- 
, tion, he must settle the question of its status 
and bearing on i laa and attribution of 
meaning. 

Weber waffles here. He Wishes to avoid a 
‘claim, that “rationality” has any privileged 
status, because he thinks ‘rational’ ’is an 
-ideal-type, 
human telos. So he stresses that. 


` the specific self-evident naturė of instru- 

` mentally rational behavior does not . . . en- 

. tail viewing interpretation in rational terms 
as the special goal of sociological explana- 
tion. One could as well claim the opposite, 
given the role that “irrational” emotions and 
“feelings” play in the actions of men. 
(1981:152, cf. 156, 1922:405, cf. 411) 


Yet shortly. he says, 


in every explanation of ‘irrational’ pro- 
cesses ... it is necessary, above all, to de- 
‘termine how the rational ideal-typical limit- 
ing case of pure instrumental and correct 
rationality would have proceeded. (1981:154, 
1922:408) 


Phrases like “necessity?” make this particular 

‘“ideal-type” into something much more like an 

a priori framework after all, and not just a 

starting point which we could replece by its 
“opposite.” 

A motivation for speaking of “rational” as 
just another ideal-type is that “rational” is also 
an evaluative concept; Weber is afraid that 
claiming it is “necessary” is tantamount to 
saying a particular value choice is nzcessary. 
The same difficulty, as we have seen, arises 
with objective possibility. and expectation: 
Some expectations correspond to the “‘objec- 
tive possibilities,” and thus are right, and 
others do not. Weber's strategy here is to avoid 
the metaphysical or epistemological implica- 
tions of “objective” by saying that objective 


here just means ‘‘whatever the relevant scien- | 


tific discipline says the probabilities are” and 


that we could just as easily use false expecta- , 


tions as a standard of comparison. 

This seems peculiar. We often decline to 
count as ‘rational’ persons whose expecta- 
tions deviate drastically from objective likeli- 
hoods, and we may do this simply on the 
grounds of those deviations. Consider phobics 
or paranoids: Their behavior is not “subjec- 
tively meaningful’ to us, in many cases, be- 
cause their expectations are senseless to us. 
Also, when we attribute a ‘subjective mean- 
ing’ to someone else, the attribution entails 
certain expectations on the person’s part. If 


in contradistinction tc, e.g., the 
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they think they arè flipping a fair coin, they 
have certain expectations about results. If their 
behavior betrayed other expectations (e.g.; in- 
sistence on having heads, or on dealing in a 
card game), we would suspect our attribution ` 
of their subjective meaning.” 

The difficulty here is neatly captured. by 
comparing Weber’s argument to Carl Hem- 
pel’s: Weber strives to separate the issues of 
knowing the evaluative, rational, and causal 
parts of the problem; Hempel notices inter- 
dependencies, especially between belief attri- 
butions and goal attributions (1962:16). Hem- 
pel goes on to speak about the empirical as- 
sumption of rationality in such a way that the 


._pair becomes a triple: Denial of an agent’s ra- 


tionality usually undercuts our initial attribu- 
tion of goals and beliefs to the agent—though 
sometimes we hang onto the attributions and 
drop the assumption of rationality instead. . 
Hempel’s account saves ordinary “reason” 
explanations by providing a particular sort of ` 
foundation for them. Ordinary ideas about ra- 
tionality become, in Hempel’s terms, ‘‘quasi- 
theoretical conceptions” containing a “‘dispo- 
sitional protopsychology,” in which, as he 
says, the concept of the rational agent is akin to 


' the concept of an ideal gas. The problem.this 


account solves is to make what Weber takes to 
be a mere ideal-type into an explanation. The 
evaluative uses of the concept, Hempel says, 
are not inconsistent with the explanation, but 
they are in no way necessary to it. 

Weber’s approach forces him to think of 
these elements as separate. ‘‘Constituting the 
object” is one step, the “understanding” . of 
intentions is a separate step, akin to observa- 
tion, and causal explanation is yet another 
step, dependent on ‘constituting’ but with an 
obscure relation to the step of understanding. 
His thought seems to be that Verstehen is a 
primordial act, as observation is for certain 


‘ positivists. To make Verstehen dependent on a 


prior "assumption of rationality” or some 
analogous psychology or philosophical an- 
thropology would make sociology dependent 
either on the “assumption of rationality,” 
much criticized in contemporary German eco- . 
nomics, or on these other disciplines. So 
Weber’s strategy on the “assumption of ration- 
ality” is to argue that it is just another ideal- 
type. His strategy on dependence on- psychol- 
ogy is to argue against particular claims of de- 
pendence, such as the notion that marginal 
utility theory could be underwritten by 
psychophysical principles, on the grounds that 
the concepts in the two do not match. - 
The consequence of the separation of these , 
elements is that Weber'is without an account of 
the process or grounds for attributing beliefs or 
reasons for actions. With Hempel, the pre- 
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sumptively “empirical” notion of a paveholeet 
cal disposition to rationality was part of the 
ground for attributing belief. Without some 
such device—some_grounds for triangulating 
beliefs or reasons on the basis-of overt action 
plus “assumed rationality,” for example— 
attributing beliefs or reasons becomes a myste- 


rious process. This is what makes people think 
of Weber as an “intuition” thinker of some 


sort- By cutting out empirical psychological 

assumptions ‘about rationality and goals (or, 

more generally, by making rationality an op- 
‘tional starting point) he cuts out a primary 
means of attributing beliefs. If there can be a 

means of attributing beliefs or ‘goals which does 

not “assume rationality,” it is difficult to see 

what it might be, apart from ‘‘intuition.” 

What Weber does instead (which makes him, 

in many contexts, sound unlike an intuition 
theorist) is to covertly rely on, as quasi- 

‘empirical or 4 priori, the rationality assump- 
tions he labels as nonempirical ideal- -types.” 

Thus, he says that 


_ in the construction of general Concept 


sociology credits actors with am average 


measure of the capacities required to evalu- 
, ‘ate... probabilities. That is, sociology typi- 
cally assumes that objectively existing aver- 
age probabilities are, on the average, sub- 
jectively taken into account by instrumen- 
tally rational actors. (1981:161, 1922:420) 


` If this formulation sounds innocuous, it is only 
` ‘because, in comparison to ‘sociology assumes 


rationality,” it is less difficult for us to imagine | 


an agent who is “average” than one who is 
“fully rational.” However, ‘‘average” is ex- 
traordinarily demanding on the theorist: 
Imagine what a psychological theory of ‘‘aver- 


- agé capacities to evaluate probabilities” would. 


look like! . 

Weber, of course, has no such theory, and 
this suggests that interpretive sociology im- 
‘plicitly relies on the rich store of common-sense 
ideas about motivation and reasons for action 


- which the sociologist shares with the rest of the. 


culture. To the extent that these ideas can be 
said to constitute a “theory,” they are perhaps 
not far removed from the “‘reasonable man” 
theory found in common law jurisdictions. If 
something like this were not in some: sense 
assumed, Weber would have to supply us with 
' a whole set of things he goes out of his way not 
to supply us with, namely grounds for -at- 
tributing beliefs, goals, or rationality. 
So why does Weber explicitly characterize 
“rationality” as an ideal-type, and why does he 
believe that he does not need an empirical 
theory or an a priori doctrine of rationality? 
The reason seems to be this. Part of the work 
that such a theory does for a theorist like Hem- 
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pel is to turn reasons into causes, to make the 

evaluative notion of “rationality” an explana- 
tory one. Weber. thinks he can get this done 

directly by the adequate cause theory, which 

says that a reason is a cause if it increases the 

probability of the outcome. He does not notice 

that the doctrine of rational man plays a role 

not just in making reasons- explanatory, but 

also in warranting the attribution of the reason 
or goal to the agent. 

He comes closest 'to getting a grip ‘on this 
problem in the Logos essay. At the point where 
he looks at the example of the card players we 
see that zn attribution of ‘subjective meaning” 
to an agent implies certain expectations which, 
if they are not met, suggest that the attribution 
must be revised. This is the only place where 
Weber gives us any picture of the process of 


-revising subjective attributions in which there 


is a criterion of improvement in interpretation. 
But this is the road not taken. 
What we would get down this road is a Baye- 


` sian theory of interpretation as rational recon- 


struction. But to take. this road, at least if he 
stayed with the idea that rationality was a 
model or “type,” Weber would have had to 
come to grips with various problems: the dif- 
ferent kinds of rationality assumptions one 


. might make to generate expectations; the un- 


decidability between various interpretations 
which generate different expectations; the 
question of how to choose between probable 
and improbable interpretations when the ‘‘im- 
probable” interpretation—the card shark 
coming by the royal flush by an noes deal— 
maybe the true one: 


THE “INTRODUCTION” 


The road Weber does take, in his “‘Introduc- 
tion” to Economy and Society, comes to a 
quite different, and ambiguous, end. Weber’s/ 
intenticns in this text are obscure. On the one 
hand there are several possibly significant 
changes in language. ‘‘Objective possibility” 


_and ‘‘adequate cause,” the last of the von 


Kries-Radbruch technical terms, drop out, just 
as the other technical terms of this theory, 
“isolation” and “generalization,” vanished in 
the Logos essay. The concept of expectation, 
which figured so heavily in the: Logos essay, 
both in the discussion of action and in the dis- 
cussion of various social relations, also drops 
out. In the definition of legitimate authority 
Weber drops the requirement of an expectation 
of obedience, and makes do with the paired 
criteria of the agent’s possession of the idea 
that the command is legitimate and the exis- 
tence of an actual probability of obedience 
(1964:324, 1976:122). Similarly for the defini- 
tion of ‘*‘social relationship’? (1964:118, 
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1976:13). In the Logos essay the existence of 

n “objective” probability did not suffice; in 
either definition a “subjective” expectation 
was also required. Yet Weber cites his own 
earlier essays, taking no notice of a change in 
his views (1964:87, 96, 1976:1, 4). 

.This suggests that the ‘Introduction’ is a 
simplification of his earlier views, not a new 
position, and indeed Weber describes the text 
as such. But there are changes: Here we find 


for the first time the famous formulation, that 


sociological explanation must be adequate on 
the level of cause and adequate on the level of 
meaning (1964:99, 1976:5).5 Adequacy on the 
level of cause is ‘‘some’’ degree of dependent 
bability of the outcome event on the cause; 
equacy on the level of meaning comes down 
to “fit” with an ideal-type which is itself in- 
telligible. This contrasts to the early writings, 
for now the two requirements of “adequacy” 
are treated as independent but complementary. 
In the early writings the relation between de- 
scription in terms of ideal-types and causal 
analysis was sequential: First one described; 
then and only then could one apply the- ma- 
chinery of the adequate cause theory. 
Weber’s eye in this section seems to be on 
the problem of “Why do we think an ideal-type 
explains anything?” and he uses the criterion 
of adequacy on the level of cause to answer the 
question: “‘Because the ‘ideal-type’ may.in em- 
pirical applications possess a degree of depen- 
dent probability.” The type is made good as an 
explanation or as a causal factor by the empiri- 
cal fact of the probability. The consideration of 
‘the existence of a degree of probability has no 
other role. It does not play a role in the revision 
and improvement of interpretation other than 
perhaps by-excluding some interpretations: It 
is a criterion solely. Moreover, it is. difficult to 
see what it excludes. The requirement for 
counting an explanation as causally adequate, 


“some” degree of probability, means literally 


that only statistically irrelevant events are ex- 
cluded. If one considers the class of all in- 
terpretations of a given action or sequence of 
events which are at all plausible ‘on the level 
of meaning,” it will be evident that few, if any, 
of these interpretations would be excluded. 


5 The idea is definitely foreshadowed in the Loges 
essay (1981:151, 1922:404), as is a great deal of the 
specific language of the ‘‘Introduction.” Yet the em- 
phasis in the earlier essay is different, as when 
Weber speaks as though the “usual methods of 


causal attribution” could somehow decide between - 


alternative motive interpretations In cases where 
“behavior . . . is identical in its external course and 
result.” The claim that ‘methods of causal attribu- 
tion” can be used in this way vanishes in the parallel 
passage in the later text (1964:97). 
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Thus Weber has come a long way from the 
methodological optimism of the early essays, 
to the point where causal criteria and methods 
of analysis apparently play no real role in as- 
sessing alternative explanations. In practice, 
the only criterion available to decide between 
various interpretive hypotheses turns out to be 


“adequacy on the level of meaning.” Itis‘, 


strange to think of this as a criterion or decision 
procedure at all, and Weber says little to show 
how the consideration of “adequacy on the 
level of meaning” can be used as a part of a 
hypothesis-selection procedure. He proceeds 
in quite a different way. His examples of in- 
terpretation in the “Introduction” are almost 
exclusively cases of applying the ideal-type of 
“rationality. ” Although he is careful to stress 
that, in principle, ‘irrational’ ideal-types are 
equally. valid and necessary in sociological ex- 
planation, the ‘rational’ ideal-type, where it is 
at all applicable, is invariably the most *‘ade- 
quate on the level of meaning.” 

Thus the position Weber arrives at in the 
Introduction” is quite complex. It depends on 
the separation of two levels, the practical level’ 
of description and attribution of motives, 
which is done largely by the application of the 
‘rational’ ideal-type, and the level of explana- 
tion and epistemology, at which virtually every 
interpretation is credentialed as ‘‘causally ade- 
quate” and every descriptive terminology. is 


presumed equally valid, because each is 


equally “‘ideal-typical.” The ‘argument com- 


‘pares to Davidson’s argument on Hempel’s 


discussion of rational action, though there are 
some differences. 

Like Weber Davidson accepts the causal 
character both of intentional and “physical” 
language, but Davidson deals with the question 
of what makes intentional language “causal” in 
a different way. The traditional philosophical ; 
problem with treating intentional language as 
causal results from the apparent nonexistence 
of generalizations or laws which correspond to 
intention-action pairs. Davidson deals with this 


concern by a series of arguments. He first dis- ~ 


tinguishes cause and explanation: The re- 
quirements for an “explanation” he takes to be 
stringent—explanation properly so-called 
means laws, and it is likely that the only laws 
which will apply will be those that apply to the 
event described in physical or chemical terms. 
He then suggests, as a criterion for “causes,” 


that there can be no cause of an event without - 


there being an explanation under some de- 
scription of the event. His thought is that while 
explanations properly so-called are difficult to 
produce, causal accounts are easy to produce, — 
as shown by the ubiquity of causal talk in : 
everyday usage. But, as with descriptions like 
“cool cloudy day,” these everyday -causal ac- ' 
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counts are underwritten and legitimated by the 
existence of genuine explanations—in the 
strong sense of laws—which govern the event 

under another description. 

We need not concern ourselves with the 
question of the validity of these arguments 
here. It will suffice tò show how. they serve the 
same purpose as Weber’s criterion. of causal 
adequacy. Both serve to turn “reasons” or in- 
tentions into causes. Davidson argues that the 
use of “cause” in accounting for action is un- 
derwritten by the existence of laws which 
apply under another description. For Weber, 
the same sort of underwriting of causes of ac- 
tion by laws"is not necessary, for the under- 


writing is done by the empirical fact of depen- , 


dent probabilities. Thus, what both Davidson | 


and Weber do, in contrast to Hempel, is to 
reduce the problem of making a reason into a 
cause to a minimal issue, largely separate from 
the problem of interpretation. 

In discussing Hempel,- Davidson points out 
the hopelessness of the task of transforming 
reason explanations into genuine laws by way 
of some sort of dispositional psychology. The 
frequency with which people perform actions 


for which they have reasons must be quite | 


small. “What is the ratio,” he asks, “of actual 
adulteries’ to the adulteries which the Bible 
says are committed in the heart?” (1980:264). 
So reason explanations are very low-grade 
‘statistical explanations, a point Weber would 
have been fond of. If we try to make these 
‘Statistical explanations into full-blown 
nomological explanations, we need to add a 
great deal in the way of dispositional claims. 
Hempel treats rationality as a kind of character 
trait, and thinks this will do the trick of making 
reasons empirical. Davidson points out that it 
will not. 


“People who don’t have the trait are still 
agents, have reasons and motives, and act on 
them. The reasons are no doubt bad ones. 
But until we can say what their reasons 
are—that is, explain or characterize their 
actions in terms of their motives—we are in 
no position to say the reasons are os 
(1980:266—67) 


We need to'be able to identify their reasons, 
which is to say, give reason explanations prior 
to applying the assumption of rationality as a 
dispositional law to expiain what they do. The 
law, in short, comes around after the reasons 
are determined: 

Davidson points out that, because of the post 
hoc position in which formal theories of ration- 
ality (such as decision theory) are found in 
“ relation to the attribution of reasons, what -we 
-are doing when we employ them is translating 
our alréady established attributions of reasons 
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into decision-theoretic terms. This does not 
add much, if any, empirical content to the ex- 
planation, simply because there cannot be any 
conflict between the reason explanations and 
the decision theory: Any conflict between the 


‘reason explanations and the theory gets re- 


solved, not by throwing out the theory, but by 
restating the agent’s preferences so they satisfy 
the theory; no matter how “bad” the reasons. 

If my frenzy to get down the stairs results in 
my leaping out the window, to choose Grab’s 

example, I can simply have an overwhelming 
preference for speed, but the reason is not in 
“conflict” with decision theory. 

This scunds like Davidson is saying that “the 
rationality assumption” is a necessary truth 
“or that it states part of what we mean by 
saying someone prefers one alternative to an- 
other” (1980:272—73). But! Davidson denies 
this. He compares decision theory to theories 
like the theory of measurement for length and 
mass. We would have no idea what to make of 
an attempt to measure length for which “longer 
than” failed to meet the axiom of transitivity. 
“Similarly for ‘preferred to, ” Davidson says. 
The axioms are not, incidentally, * ‘assump- 
tions” if we are not in a position to pick an 


‘alternative. 


Weber seems to be, saying something dif- 
ferent, ct least in some moods, when he labels 
rationality as a “type? we can somehow de- 
cline to “assume.” In other moods, however, 
he concedes its indispensability and the lack-of 


‘any alternative. One reason for this is that 


Weber <hinks of both particular ordinary rea- 
son explanations and the “model of ration- 
ality” as ‘‘ideal-types,”’ so he thinks that the 
fact that we can choose various different rea- 
son explanations (some of which sound “‘irra- 
tional,” meaning “‘still reasons, but bad ones”) 
means we are in the same sort of choice situa- 
tion for “rationality” itself—that we can some- 
how choose not to “assume rationality.” He 
cannot tell us what this would be like,’ but the 
label ‘ideal-type” traps him: He cannot see 
why the same principle of choice would not 
apply to all ideal-types, or why one should be 
special. 

The position Weber takes in the ‘Introduc- 
tion,” then, amounts to this. He speaks of re- 
lying on “the usual methods of causal attribu- 
tion,” Dut the fact that he demands only ‘some 
probability” in the causal connection means 
that little indeed is demanded to accredit an 


explaration as ‘‘adequate on the level of 


cause” (and much less than is demanded in 
legal contexts). The problem of subjective 
meaning is also minimized. All that seems to be 
required in principle for explanation is an in- 
telligible reason, good or bad. In good neo- 
Kantian fashion, he supposes that if something 
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is intelligible it is so by virtue of being an in- 
stance of a A sean Ae general type. 

These “in principle” considerations keep 
Weber out of many of the standard difficulties 
over the application of “law” models of expla- 
nation. However, they tell us little about the 
practice of explanation and attribution. They 
justify, or appear to justify, too much. How- 


‘ ever, this is only appearance. In some ex- 


+ 


tremely simple examples, such as shooting a 
man out of the motive of revenge (Weber, 
1964:95), ‘irrational’ types apply.® In exam- 
ples of any complexity, such ‘as’ Moltke’s ac- 


tions in command in 1866, the rational type. 


happens to be overwhelmingly preferable, be- 
cause it is overwhelmingly superior on grounds 


of “intelligibility” or “adequacy of meaning.” 


So for these cases, there is no significant 
problem of selecting which ideal-types to 
apply: The rational type is de facto the only 
candidate. 


THE, PREFERENCE FOR 
INTENTIONAL LANGUAGE 


‘The idea that reason accounts are overwhelm- 
ingly preferable seems, at first blush, to be the. 


most antiquated feature of Weber’s methodol- 
ogy, for much of subsequent research in social 
science has proceeded from quite different 
methodological impulses. These impulses did 
not-always seem contradictory: Hobbes, Kant, 
and Mill all believed that there was no deep 
conflict between intentional language—the vo- 
cabulary of wants, aims, reasons, and the 
idiom of practice'and belief with which we 
ordinarily account for one another's 
conduct—and the language of causal explana- 
tion. Hobbes even provided a glossary of in- 
tentional terms translated into the causal lan- 
guage of “motions” ([1651] 1962:47~-55). Mill 
expected psychology to treat reasons as causes 
of action and took psychology to be the source 


of explanatory force for all social science ex- 


planation. Yet after Mill, the presumption that 
there was no conflict was not so readily made. 
Durkheim mounted an attack on intentional 
language, convinced that scientific laws would 
have to be formulated in quite different terms. 
Behaviorism, following ‘‘operationalism,”’ 
sought to substitute operationalized language 
for intentional language, which the behav- 
iorists took to involve unobservable *‘mental 
entities.” In the cases of Durkheim and the 
behaviorists, there was a self-conscious rejec- 
tion of intentional language. 





6 Davidson would perhaps respond to this by say- ` 
ing that, even.in these very simple examples, at-. 


tributing beliefs presumes various rational connec- 
tions between conduct and belief (1973-74; cf. 
Turner, 1981). 
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Paralleling these developments was another, 
which had similar effects. The aspiration to an 
“empirical” sociology animated the rise of a 
tradition of research which suppressed ques- 
tions about agents’ reasons by dealing with 
agents under descriptions (e.g, ‘‘higher in re- 
ligiosity’?) which can be conveniently 


_ operationalized (e.g., into a scale) and formu- 


lated hypotheses which were concerned with 
directly accounting for relations between these 
operationalized variables. Frequently these 
accounts gave little or no attention to the rea- 
sons of the agents whose actions and beliefs 
made up the patterns the hypotheses purported 
to explain. 

“Theoretical” developments also had conse- 
quences for the problem. Writers like James, 
Dewey, and Mead attempted to describe sys- - 
tematically (in ways they believed to be ‘‘Sci- 
entific,” cf. Rorty, 1982:77-86) the life of the 
mind and drew various morals from their re- 
sults (including correcting the views of Mill and 
Kant). Mead did so in the vocabulary of taking 
the role cf the other, and the like. Parsons did 
something analogous in The Structure of Social 
Action, by giving a general framework for 
talking about the “ends” and ‘“tmeans” of ac- 
tion, drawing ‘‘voluntarist’’ conclusions. The 
relation of these redescriptions to intentional 
language was complex: They did not propose 
an alternative to the intentional language of 
ordinary persons, but rather a vocabulary 
which systematized and improved it, in the 
sense of showing new implications for the na- 
ture of action, e.g., that all action is in some 
sense “normatively” oriented or that action is 
rooted in an internal dialogue. These traditions 
have sometimes overlapped with the tradition 
of empirical sociology, as when later ‘ 
sociologists construed symbolic interactionist 
theory as a set of empirical hypotheses, and. 

operationalized portions of Mead’s vocabulary 
of redescription in order to test it (e.g., 
Stryker, 1980:83-84). The relation between 
sociologicel description and intentional lan- 
guage was rendered ambiguous by these devel- 


‘opments: It was unclear whether these theories 


were being claimed to provide alternatives to 
intentional language, or claimed to rest on a 
distinct foundation (e.g., empirical evidence). 
Behaviorism clearly claimed both, and could 
thus be held to various standards of adequacy 
appropriate to these claims. 
In sociology, the problem of conflict be- 


tween the vocabulary necessary for the for- 


mulation of causal laws and intentional lan- 
guage was further obscured by changes in the 
notion of “theory,” which softened the strict 
demands of the ‘‘natural science model’. with 
respect to such matters as the logical structure 
of deductions within a theory, generality, and 
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falsifiability. Weber represents an early de- 

. parture from these broad lines of development. 

In particular, he did not experiment with sof- 

tened forms of the natural science model, but, 

characteristically, saw the issue as a forced 

choice between the incompatible aimis of in- 

telligibility and scientific law. Here Weber was 

perhaps right; at the least, it must be conceded 

that the attempt to soften criteria has not dis- 

pelled skepticism about the scientific status of. 
sociological explanation. 

Weber recognized that intentional language _ 
gives an emormous head start in the satisfac- 
tion of the goal of intelligibility. To build upon 
intentional description preserves this head 
start. To seek an alternative form of descrip- 
tion means starting far behind, so far behind 
that Weber believed that this was tantamount 
to simply giving up intelligibility.” Weber was 
himself puzzled about the status of intentional - 
language, at one moment seeing its elements, 
a as the notion of eee as. arbitrary 


starting points, other times seeing ordinary 
language as a Weltanschauung, other: times 
seeing these as necessary starting points. One 
might also claim that intentional language is 
itself a tissue of psychological assumptions, | 
which are nonempirical and culture-bound, and — 
that, therefore, building on intentional lan- 
guage dmounts to the arbitrary selection of an 
implicit theory of action. Davidson replies to 
this kind of claim by pointing to the “strongly 
~ constitutive” character of the. ideal of ration- 
ality and of crediting people with a large degree ` 
of consistency and true belief (1980:220—23). ` 
Without ‘interpretive charity” of this sort we , 
cannot so much as decode the sayings of a.. 
person :n the first place in our own or in other 
cultures (Davidson, 1973-4; Turner, 1979, 
1980). The point may be illustrated by the 
“Strong Programme”: in the sociology of sci- 
ence, and its attempt to provide a “causal” 
alternative to ‘‘teleological-rationalistic” ex- 
planations of. scientific beliefs: The identifica- ` 
tion of scientists’ beliefs itself turns out to pre- 
suppose ‘‘teleological-rationalistic’”’ consid- - 
erations (Turner, 1981). Similarly for much of 
ordinary research practice in sociology. So, 
because of the ‘‘constitutive character” of this 
“implicit theory,” the commitments to it are 
nonoptional.® 
Intentional language and language which 
presupposes it are of course not the only means 
we have for describing the social world, as 
Weber was aware. When he discussed statisti- 
cal relationships and broader- historical and 
sociological categories,” however, he was | 
careful to treat their explanatory: significance 
as secondary. As his contemporary, Otto . 
Hintze, explained, ‘‘He allows organic expla- 
nations derived from the nature and function of 
sociological structures to serve only as pre- 
liminary orientations and aids to analysis.” The 
primary explanations were to be found in “the 
psychological motivation of individual action” 
(Hintze, 1975:380; cf. Weber, 1964:98-100). 
Put differently, Weber did not accept aggregate 
descriptions or correlations as explanatory 
until they had been decomposed into in- 


i 

7 In this respect, Weber isba discussions by 
philosophers of action of the conceptual irreconcila- 
.. bility of intentional language and categories appro- 
priate to scientific laws (Anscombe, 1957; Winch, 
1958; Peters, 1958). More recently this point has 
been formulated as a problem in the theory of ref- 
erence: The “irreducibility of the mental’ consists 
in the impossibility of nonarbitrarily selecting a 
scheme for the translation of intentional language 
into nonintentional language (cf., Davidson, 
. 1980:221~—23; Putnam. 1978:46-77; Rorty, 
1979:205~209). As Davidson puts it, 


There is no assigning beliefs to a person one by 
one on the basis of his verbal behavior, his 
‘choices, or other local signs no matter how plain 
and evident, for we make sense of particular be- 
liefs only as they cohere with other beliefs, with 
preferences, with intentions, hopes, fears, expec- ` 

. tations, and the rest. It is not merely, as with the 
measurement of length, that each case tests a 
theory and depends on it, but that the content of a 
propositional attitude [e.g., a belief] derives from 
its place in the pattern. (1980:221) 


In a particular case, when one has the pattern. in 
hand, one can translate the. behavioral description, 

“chopping wood,” to choose one of Weber’s exam- 
ples, into the intentional description “trying to get 
exercise” —-the. point is that it cannot be done by 
rule, or, more precisely, that one cannot choose . 
nonarbitrarily: between that rule and a rule translat- 
ing it into-‘'trying to get fuel,” This means, put sim- 
ply, that the intelligibility gained by describing action 
and belief in our ordinary intentional language is lost 
in translation into alternative descriptions or rede-. 
scriptions, such as those of behavioristic psychol- 
ogy: We cannot know, for example, whether a be- 
- havioristic description of an action makes sense, i;e., 
coheres with what we know of a person's character, 
beliefs, and aims, but only whether it is consistent 
with the laws of behavioral psychology. 


3 A more detailed discussion of this point may be 
found in MacDonald and Pettit (1981:66—105). There 
is no obvious general argument to be made to the 
effect that any possible social science must presup- 
pose this implicit theory—implicit dependence must 
be shown case by case (as, e.g., in Turner, 1977). It 
should perhaps be added that these “implicit depen- 
dence” arguments do not amount to general claims to 
the effect that intentional language is always suffi- 
cient, or that there are no contexts in which inten- 
tional. language has no explanatory value (such as 
experiments on psychological phenomena, or studies 
of syntactical structure). These are not, however, 
areas of central concern to sociology. 
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telligible patterns of individual action.’ Thus he 
did not exclude the alternative descriptive lan- 
guage of comparative historical sociology, so- 
cial structure, or statistical sociology: he ac- 


cepted these as descriptive terms, while ré~ 


jecting them as explanatory terms. - 


CONCLUSION 


The divergence between the quest for in- 
telligibility and the quest for theoretical expla- 
nation resembling the natural sciences is a di- 
vergence in cognitive values. Weber began his 
writing on the explanation of action with an 
attempt to conceive the issues in a way that 
satisfied both the requirements of causality and 
of intelligibility. In the end, he reduced the 
: requirements of causality to little more than a 
formality, while intelligibility remained central. 

Weber saw that to abandon intentional lan- 


' guage gains little and loses much. If this loss — 
seems less serious in the case of alternative ` 


“empirical” sociological descriptions of action 
and belief, it is perhaps only because these 
alternative vocabularies are so little or so in- 
completely separated from ordinary intentional 
language: For such “theories,” the question 
becomes whether the enterprise they embody 
is itself coherent—whether one can sacrifice 
- intelligibility to some degree and soften the 
standards of adequacy for scientific theory and 
still have anything of value. Weber shows that 


the tasks of sociology may be separated from - 


these aims without losing its substance. And 
this lesson has become more relevant today 
than when the hopes for a successful alterna- 


tive theoretical vocabulary in sociology were . 


fresh. 
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This paper develops an ecological model of the competition of social organizations 
for members. The concept of the ecological niche is quantified explicitly in a way 
‘which ties together geography, time, and the social composition of organizations. A 
differential equation model analogous to the Lotka-Volterra competition equations 
in biology captures the dynamics of the system. This dynamic model is related to the 
‘niche concept in a novel way, which produces an easily understood and powerful 
picture of the static and dynamic structure of the community. This new perspective 
provides a theoretical link between the aggregate macrostructural theory of Blau 
(1977a,b) and the microstructural dynamics of organizational demography (Pfeffer, 
1983 ). The model is ‘ested with data on organizations Tom a midwestern city. 


Social deona have. used the. biological 
metaphor for social life since before sociology 
was a discipline, perhaps to greatest effect in 
human ecology (Hawley, 1950) and social ev- 
olutionary theory (Lenski, 1966). Recently, the 
field of complex organizations has made im- 
portant advances through the application of the 
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principle of natural selection to Sopulations of 
organizations (Hannan and Freeman, 1977; Al- 
drich, 1979). In this population ecology model, 
organizational forms which are successful 
spread through growth and imitation, while un- 
successiul forms disappear or are absorbed 
into other organizations. 

This population ecology model i is difficult to 
test without experimental evidence. There is 
an inherent tautology in the argument as it 
applies to observations at a single point in time: 
organisms are fit because they have survived, 
and they survived because they were fit (Pe- 
ters, 1976). Animal and plant ecologists can do 
experiments, while organizational ecologists 
are limited to observing organizations over 
time. This strategy has been followed by Han- 
nan and Freeman and their associates, who 


` have shown that selection plays a role in de- 


termining the composition of communities of 
organizations (Hannan and Freeman, 1977, 
1978, 1981). 

Another problem with apoie the popu- 
lation ecology model to organizations is that 
their boundaries are not as distinct. Individuals 
may be members of multiple organizations, or 
may enter and leave them repeatedly. The af- 
filiation of individuals with many organizations 
is a well-known feature of industrial society 
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(cf. Smith and Freedman, 1972; Mariolis, 1975; 
Moskos, 1976). 

In addition; there is seldom an internally 
determined limit to the sizeof an organization. 
Animal organisms, on the other hand, reach a 
genetically determined maximum size when 
the environment supplies enough food; a 
‘bountiful harvest of prey will produce a greater 
number of predators. 

A population of organizations, then, is not a 
set of discrete creatures who must mate with 
each other to reproduce, but a froth of bubbles, 
constantly sharing or exchanging members, 
' growing and dying, and being absorbed and 
segmented in response to changing conditions. 
Yet, like animals, organizations must compete 
with each other for resources. An extremely 
important resource for which organizations 
compete is their members.' This paper will de- 
velop a simple but powerful model of the com- 
petition of social organizations for members. 


` N 
THE NICHE 
In animal ecology, the niche is a location in, 
multidimensional space defined by the re- 
sources in the environment. These dimensions 
usually fall into three general categories de- 
scribing what the animal eats, where it eats, 
and when it eats. The measured dimensions of 
the niche depend on the species being studied. 
For instance, in a study of desert lizards, 
ecologists have used time of most activity, 
habitat preference, and type of prey as the 
niche dimensions for different species of 
lizards (Ricklefs, 1979). Each species occupies 
a unique location in multidimensional space, 
even though each may ‘have identical values on 
one or more of the dimensions. 

Each species’ niche has evolved through in- 
teraction with other species. The presence or 
absence .of given competitors will affect the 
location of the niche in the multidimensional 
space. Thus, there is no absolute species- 
specific niche in a real community; the ecologi- 

| l F 

1 There are two basic arguments for this premise. 
Firstly, there is evidence that organizational size is a 
dominant force in determining organizational out- 
comes, whether through direct political influence in 
the mobilization of votes or the threat of doing so (cf. 
McCarthy and Zald, 1977), or through the increased 
ability of larger organizations to influence their envi- 
ronments (Aldrich, 1979). Secondly, there are pow- 
erful pressures toward increases in organizational 
size (and thus increased competition for members): 
many studies show that members, particularly those 
who control the organization, benefit from growth. 
Stolzenberg (1978). reviews a wide body of literature 
which links size to increased worker earnings, prof- 

itability, decreased economic competition, and so 
forth. 
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cal literature has many examples of the expan- 
sion or contraction of niches in response to’ 
exogenous events.” 

Niche dimensions are difficult to measure in 
animal ecology. For instance, ecologists often 
use very indirect indicators such as beak size 
to measure type of prey (Ricklefs, 1979). In 
addition, an infinite number of dimensions 
could be relevant to the structure of the com- 
munity ‘MacArthur, 1968). Ecologists, then,- 
resort tc the same sort of ceteris paribus as- 
sumptions about omitted dimensions ‘that 
sociologists do when- they are engaged in. 
causal modelling (Blalock, 1969). i 

“However, we can measure many of the im- 
portant resources for human organizations. 
The most important in purely social terms are 
defined by the characteristics of members; or- 
ganizations almost always recruit from a lim- 
ited segment of the community. Characteristics 
of individuals which are nearly universal in 
their impact on social life are the basic 
sociodemographic variables such as age and 
sex. An example.of age as a niche dimension 
for two types of voluntary organizations is pre- 
sented in Figure 1. The area occupied by each 
type is its niche; the area they occupy jointly is 
their niche overlap. 

As the figure illustrates, the niches of . 


youth-serving and elderly’ voluntary organi- 


zations have very little overlap on the age di- 
mension. This unremarkable finding illustrates 
an extreme example of niche differentiation in 





N 
NV 

\ 
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Figure 1. Age as a Niche Dimension 


2 Ecologists distinguish between fundamental and 
realized niches, which refer to niches formed in non- ' 
competitive and competitive situations, respectively 
(Morse, 1980). The fundamental niche is the niche 
which could be exploited by the species if there were 
no competitors. This niche can only be changed 
through genetic mechanisms. The realized niche can 
change with the presence or absence ofa givencom- - 
petitor. : 
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one resource dimension. A generalization of 
the notion of niche to two dimensions is pre- 
sented in Figure 2, which shows the relation- 
ship between a hypothetical fraternal group 
and a professional association. The profes- 
sional association’s members tend to be more 


highly educated (14.5 to 18 years) than the fra- : 


-ternal group’s members {11.5 to 15.1 years).? 
On the other hand, the fraternal members tend 
to be older than the professional members (34 
to 61 versus 28 to 50 years). 

In Figure 2, the area inside each group’s box 


is its niche in two-dimensional space; the inter- 


section of the boxes is the region in which the 
organizations are competing for the same type 
of member. The dimensions of this competition 
can be quantified. The total area for the profes- 
sional group is 3.5 x 22 = 77 units.* The area 
for the fraternal group is 3.6 x 27 = 97.2 units. 
Since the professional group recruits from a 
smaller area of social space, it is more spe- 
cialized than the fraternal group in its choice ol 
members (prey). ° 

Now, the overlap beween the two groups 


measures .6 x 16 = 9.6 units. This area is a, 


2 The numbers given are not entirely arbitrary. See 
Table 3. 

4 The multiplication of each of the breadths pro- 
duces a‘scalar quantity which is sensitive to the 
measurement-units of each of the dimensions. For 
instance, we could have measured education in 
semesters or quarters;instead of years. The resulting 
volumes would have been doubled or quadrupled. 
Our use of these volumes is always in relation to 
other such volumes, measured in the same scale. 
Anticipating later results, the original scales of the 
-dimensions will disappear when we form our compe- 
tition coefficients since these coefficients are ratios 
of volumes. These ratios are pure numbers, devoid 
of unit. Thus, the measurement units for the dimen- 
sions aré not a problem for our analysis. 
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little moze than 12 percent of the fraternal 
group’s riche, but less than 10 percent of the 
professional group’ s. This asymmetry; created 


‘by the difference in specialization between the 


two groups, means that the professional group 
is competing more intensely with the fraternal 
group than vice versa. ie 

This scheme can easily be extended to any 
number of dimensions; we can include any 
variable we can measure for individuals or or- 
ganizations. Multiple dimensions generate 
multidimensional (hyper) boxes in multidimen- 
sional (hyper) space. The fundamental dimen- 
sions of time, space, and social characteristics 
are obvious candidates for study. If we can 
measure meeting times and places, for in- 
‘stance, then the organizations will be mutually 
exclusive since members cannot be in two lo- 
cations at the same time. 

‘Note that organizations may be linked to one 
another sequentially in time through common 
members, just as two animal species may fre- 
quent the same areas at different times of the 
day. For human organizations, the relevant 
time scale may vary from hours to years.* On 
an hourty scale, occupational activity tends to. 
peak at the midmorning and midafternoon, 
while voluntary organization activity has a 
major pzak at night,, after most. people have 
completad. their work for the day (Chapin, 
1974, Appendix A-7). Members of sustenance 
organizations flow from these organizations 
into voluntary organizations, and vice versa, 
over the course of the day. On scale of years, 
people flow from educational to business orga- 


nizations, for instance, in very predictable 


patterns (Spilerman, 1977). 

‘The physical location of organizations will 
dictate where their members come from. Orga- 
nizations will recruit from geographically con- 
tiguous areas at a higher rate than from distant. 
places. Thus, we could include physical fea- 
tures: such as the geographical coordinates of 
the meeting place of the organization as niche 
dimensions. Relatedly, since the density. of or- 
ganizations is a function of the density of 
human settlement (McPherson, 1982, 1983), 
the size of the entire community sets basic 
parameters within which organizations operate 
(Hawley, 1950). 


} 


$ The detail with which we decide to measure the 
time dimension determines how we treat multiple 
affiliations. Obviously, people may have multiple 
jobs, although they don’t often work at them at 
exactly the same time. People can belong to several 
voluntary organizations which meet at different 
times. If we don’t have continuous records of indi- 
vidual behavior, then our imperfect measurement of 
the tim2 dimension will force us to make simplifying 
assumptions in measuring niches. 
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The key insight of our conception is that 
organizations which have overlapping niches 


are recruiting from the same pool of potential . 


members. Later sections of the paper will show 
that measuring this competition allows us to 
predict the distribution of organizational types 
in a community system. In order to prepare the 
ground, we now turn to a dynamic mathemat- 
ical model of organizational growth. 


THE DYNAMICS OF COMPETITION 
Imagine an organization in an infinitely rich 
environment, where there are no limits’ to 
growth. Define the rate at which the ith organi- 
zation grows under these ideal conditions as ry. 
This unrestricted growth rate is analogous to 
the interest offered by a bank; at each period, 
the growth rate of the organization is applied to 
its current size. This hypothetical situation 
leads to a simple differential equation describ- 
ing the growth of the ith organization: 


dM, /dt = rM, (1) 


where M; is the size of the ith organization and 
r; is the rate of unrestricted growth described 
above. This simple equation cannot. possibly 
describe a real organization, because there are 
always limits to growth. One such limit is the 
number of potential members. 

Define the carrying capacity of the commu- 
nity for the ith organization as K;. This carry- 
ing capacity is the number of people in the 
community who are potential members in the 
organization—the number of people in the or- 
ganizational niche. The number of actual 
members of organization i is M,. Now, the rate 
of growth will be a function of the number of 
actual members, the carrying capacity, and the 
unrestricted growth potential: 


dM,/dt = rıM,(1-M;/K:). (2) 


Equation (2) is a form of the Lotka-Volterra 
equation (Hannan and Freeman, 1977), in 

which the growth rate of an organization Pa 
pends on the remaining proportion (the term 
inside the parentheses) of the carrying capacity 
of the community. As the actual membership 
approaches the maximum (M; approaches K)), 
the rate slows. When the actual membership 


é In the most general formulation, the carrying 
capacity is the number of person-hours (or days, or 
whatever unit we measure time in) available. When 
we ignore the time dimension, we refer to the organi- 
zational niche as the niche base. The carrying ca- 
pacity in this instance is the number of people i in that 
volume. If we are ignoring time, the carrying ca- 
pacity is an integer counting individuals with the 
characteristics for potential membership in the orga- 


nization. If we are explicitly including time, the car- ' 


rying capacity will be in person-time units. 
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equals the carrying capacity, the. term in pa- 
rentheses equals zero, the growth rate is zero, 
and the system is in equilibrium.’ Should the 
carrying capacity decline at some time when 
the system is in equilibrium, the term in pa- 
rentheses will become negative, and the growth 


-Tate will become a rate of decline until the 


system once more reaches equilibrium. 
Equation (2) makes no reference to competi- 
tion between organizations for members. We 
can take competition into account by modify- 
ing (1) to reflect the proportion of the carrying 


capacity of organization i that is used by orga- ` l 


nization j: 


dM,/dt = rM(1—M;,/K;—auM;/ Ky) (3) E 


l and dM ,/dt = rsM,(1—M,/K,-ayg(M,/K)) 
As the second equation in (3) shows, the sys- 


tem is now composed of two organizations, | 


which affect-each other’s sizes through com- 
petition. The second equation is simply a mir- 
ror image of the first. The terms ay and ay are 
the coefficients of competition between i and j.: 
These coefficients will be equal to 1.0 when i 
and j occupy identical niches (that is, when 
they recruit from exactly the same subset of 
the community and have activities at compet- 
ing times). In this case the carrying capacity for 
organization iis reduced one member for each 
member of j. If the a-coefficient is zero, equa- 
tion (3) reduces to equation (2). 

The ay coefficient may be thought of as the 
proportional effect of each membership in j 
upon the efféctive carrying capacity of the 
community for i. If ay, > 0, then each member- 
ship in j reduces by fraction ay the effective, 


-pool of potential members for i. This latter 


interpretation is clear in the equilibrium solu- 
tion for (2), in which the membership sizes oE 
organizations i and j are maximum: 


l Mf = Ky — a Mf) © (4) 
and Mt = K; — ay(Mf) ; 


Equation (4) is obtained from (3) by setting | 


dM, /dt (and dM, /dt) equal to zero and solving 


‘for the resulting value of M, (and M;), which is ° 


M? (and Mf). Equation (4) makes explicit.that, 


7 The equations place no intrinsic upper limit to 
the size of the organization. Thus, the organization 
will grow until it (1) exhausts the carrying capacity 
(no competitors), or (2) recruits from its niche base 
until it has acquired all individuals not in a competing 
organization. The community is in equilibrium when 


‘all organizations are relatively stable in size. One - 


reader has argued that some business firms may be 
inclined to minimize the number of employees to 
maximize profits. This argument could be true for 
some constant level of profit, but we believe that the 
pressures toward organizational growth outlined in 
note 1 will prevail under ordinary conditions. 
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in equilibrium, the carrying: capacity of i is* 


‘reduced ay times the number of ‘members in 
organization j. 
‘The nature of ecological competition meas 
discussion. Firstly, competition need nòt be 
‘conscious. If organizations i, j and k recruit 
from the same segment of the community at the 
same time, then they are in competition, even 
though they may be totally unaware of each 
other’s existence. 
Secondly, competition does not depend on 


_ the activities inside the organization. A volun- 


tary organization can compete with a factory, if 
_the two have members from identical segments 
of the community, and if they meet at. the same 
time. In fact, this is precisely what happens in 
the case of unions and factories. But this 
example is not typical. More common would 


be the worker who takes a leave of absence or 


quits a job to work for a political candidate. 

Finally, competition occurs in time. Only 
when organizational activities overlap in time 
do organizations compete~directly with each 
other. Of course, indirect competition may 
occur because time is a limited resource. Orga- 
nizations which increase their time domain 


may do so at the expense of others who may | 


not be directly linked in time, but are crowded 
with other activities. When businesses require 
more overtime before Christmas, voluntary or- 
ganizations may suffer a temporary drop in 
attendance because of time pressure on mem- 
bers, even though the overtime does not di- 
rectly conflict.§ 


The ay coefficients could be estimated for a ` 


community directly if data were available on all 
organizations and their members. In this case, 
assuming statistical equilibrium for equations 
(3), we could use equations (4) to express the 
competition coefficients for'the entire system 


_ of organizations. Rewriting (4) in terms of the . 


.Ks, we have: l 
Mf T ar( MF). (5) 
Ky = Mf + aM} 


Generalizing the. equations to describe r dif- 
ferent Organizations: 


and | 


~ 8 These comments about expansion (or contrac- 
tion) of the niche apply to all dimensions within the 
limits set by the fundamental niche (see note 2). 
Major changes in structure occur only over long pe- 
riods of time, barring catastrophic events. Such 
catastrophes would include the disappearance of a 
large, formerly dominant organization from the 
scene, or the introduction of a new, highly efficient 
organization into the community. Analogies to these 


events in animal ecology include the removal of a. 


species through epidemic disease, or the introduc- 
tion of a new competitor with no natural predators 
(MacArthur, 1968). 


which may be written 
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in matrix form as 
K = AM*. This equation expresses the carrying 


capacities (K) of the r organizations in the sys- 


tem in terms of the competition coefficients (ay) 
and the equilibrium sizes (Mi) of the organt 
zations. 

The time dimension presents a special case. 
Increasing time demands on members ‘will in- 
crease coordination problems with other orga- 
nizations, decreasing the proportion of people 
in the niche base that will participate. Since 
each individual in-a community is affiliated 
with many organizations, increased time de- 
mands on the part of one will tend to make 
scheduling connections with other organi- 
zations problematic. 

- On the other hand, if the core technology of 


' the organization permits sequential flow of in- 


dividuals through the organization, then ex- 
panding the time-niche breadth may increase 
the pool of potential members. Examples of 
this strategy are flexi-time in the business sec- 
tor and ccmmunity centers in the voluntary 
sector. 

It may well be the: case that the niche vol- 
ume, including time, is the domain in which the 
much researched relationship between system 
size and structural differentiation (Blau, 1970) 
actually occurs. That is, groups which are ex- 
tremely large can sustain what.would be im- 
possibly simple structures (in the sense of 
minimal role differentiation, very simple com- 
munication flows; and so forth) for short pe- 
riods of time; witness large lectures,- sports 
events, and other ephemeral gatherings. These 
short-term phenomena are dramatically undif- 
ferentiated because their niche volumes are re- 
duced due to their short duration of activity, 
even though their sizes, measured con- 
ventionally, are tremendous. On the other 
hand, groups which remain in existence for 
very long periods of time may be highly dif- 
ferentiated even_though ‘they are relatively 
small in size. The family is probably the pro- 
totypical example of this case. 

Equation (6) would allow us to test the asda 


by generating predictions for the relationships - 


between the observed organizations and the 


‘populations of individuals if we had complete 


data. If the model fit well, we could interpret 
the a, coefficients as describing the competi- 


t 
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tive structure of the community. 3 Unfortu- 


nately, no such data set exists for any commu- 
nity.Therefore, in order to apply the model, 
we have to follow a slightly different strat 


ESTIMATING COMPETITION 


Most datasets on organizations either have in- 

formation on only the larger, well-established 

. organizations, or are focused only on narrowly 
defined organizational types (McPherson, 
1981c). Since variety among organizations is a 
characteristic of most communities, we need to 
study a sample of a wide variety of organi- 
zational types, rather than attempt a total cen- 
sus of one type. 

Since the model attends to interorgani- 
zational competition for members, the best 
place to test the model is one in which mem- 
‘bers are most free to move from organization 
to organization—the voluntary sector. 

There are some real advantages in studying 
voluntary organizations. Firstly, voluntary or- 
ganizations are much more diverse in many 
ways than business organizations. Businesses 
are primarily profit-driven, while voluntary or- 

- ganizations -carry out a much wider range of 
activities. Secondly, voluntary organizations 
are free-to choose among individuals without 
regard to government regulation or other for- 
malized external control. Thus, the voluntary 
sector is free to specialize with respect to 
member characteristics and organizational ac- 
tivities. 

In addition, voluntary organizations are 
germane to the model because their member- 
ships are less ambiguous than some other types 
of groups. We might find it difficult, for in- 
stance, to decide whether customers of a busi- 
ness are actually members of the organization, 


under the model.'° Finally, voluntary organi- - 


zations are subject to great selective pressures 
since they must compete with many other dis- 
cretionary activities for time. 

` The hypothetical example we presented ear- 
lier treated each organization as the species for 
“which the niche is to be established. Actually, 


° This representation is correct, even if the dimen- - 


sions are not directly connected to causal processes 
having to do with organizational survival. For in- 
stance, eye color might be a dimension which distin- 
guishes one’ organization from another. This result is 
similar to a spurious correlation in survey analysis, 
where the relationship between two variables is due 
to the action of a third, unspecified variable (e.g., 
ethnicity). 

16 We are indebted to Professor Amos Hawley 
(personal communication) for this insight, which has 
several important implications for applying the 
model to more general organizations. 
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Hannan and Freeman make a powerful argu- 
ment for tréating classes or types Of organi- 
zations as the species analògue (1977: 934-36). 

We will use this strategy, which has both posi- 
tive and negative aspects. On the negative side, 
we lose the ability to use geographic and tem- 
poral data since we will be averaging across. a 
number of groups within a type. On the posi- 
tive side, classes of organizations are concep- 
tually more defensible as species in a number 
of ways. For example, one sports team may - 
not be expected to expand without limit in the 
presence of expanded potential members, but 
the class of sports organizations may well re- 
spond with virtually unlimited growth. 

In terms of sampling organizations, there. is. 
an advantage in allowing many examples of a 
type to be used in the analysis, rather than 
using each occurrence as a unique instance, 
since historically unique factors which may 
affect a single organization are averaged out. 
With any typology ' or classification ‘scheme, 
validity questions are appropriate. As will be 
seen, the typology explains a great deal of the 
variation in the various resource dimensions.!! 

The best dataset available on voluntary as- 
sociations for our purposes is from the Ne- 
braska Annual Social Indicators Survey ` 
(Johnson, 1977). These data are best suited 
because they (1) are part of a long series of 
studies of voluntary affiliation in -that geo- 
graphical region, (2) are based on a probability 
sample of individuals from a well-defined geo- 
graphical area, (3) have a number of measures 
of organizational characteristics such as orga- 
nization size, which are unavailable in other 
samples, and (4) are part of a two-wave panel 
study, which allows us to test the assumption 
of equilibrium. 

The Nebraska Annual Social Indicators Sur- 
vey is a statewide probability sample of nonin- 
stitutionalized adults. The respondents in 1977 
were chosen through a combination of 
random-digit dialing and a multistage stratified . 
area probability sample of households. Re- 
spondents. within households were. chosen 
through a random process, which produces a 
sample which can be-weighted to be represen-. 
tative òf individuals. The organizations ‘with 


11 When the analysis rests upon types or classes of 
organizations, as in this paper, the observed varia- 
bility in the resource dimension (the niche breadth) is . 
a function of differences both within and between 
organizational types. If the between-organizational 
differences are a large part of the observed variabil- 
ity for the class, then the typology producing’ the 


classes has low validity. In this sense, the strong 


support for the model found in the next section 
serves as a reassuring check on the validity of the 
typology. 
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which the respondents were affiliated: were elic- 
ited through aided recall. Very detailed in- 


formation on the sampling design of the study,’ 


the questionnaire, coding information; and all 
other relevant aspects of the study are doc- 
umented in-Johnson (1977). The community 
with the best data is the city of Omaha, in 
which. 521 people were sampled; we use ‘this 
community for the present study. See McPher- 


‘soa ‘and Smith-Lovin (1982) for another exam- - 


ple of the use of this dataset. 

Before we can analyze the structure of com- 
petition in the community, we must examine 
the question of equilibrium. The derivation of 
the expressions for the ay coefficients in 
Equations (5) and (6) assumes that the process 
is in equilibrium. Equilibrium entails a balance 
between inflow and outflow of memberships 
among the types of groups over time aac 
son, 1981a). 

This assumption is examined for 12 ines of 

‘voluntary organizations in Table: 1. As the cor- 
relation of .77 shows, all types of organizations 
appear to be in rough equilibrium, with a bal- 


ance of creation and dissolution of member- ` 


ships over a two-year period. A possible ex- 
_ ception to this picture is civic organizations, 
which seem to- be losing memberships at a 
greater rate than the gains over the- period. 
Overall, however, we are satisfied that the as- 
‘ sumption of equilibrium is met fairly well for 
` these data. 

Ignoring time, the carrying capacity K, for 
the ith type of organization is the number of 
potential members of the organization, which 
we will call the niche base. Since a niche con- 
sists of a volume in n-dimensional space, the 


` 


‘Twelve Types of Organizations - . 
Rate of ` 


Rate of 

Creation Dissolution 
Church Related 36 35 
Church, Boards r (54; 58 

` Professional . . 26 400 

Civic .66 43 
Union 33. 29 
Srorts à 39 42 
Social 47 39 7 
Fraternal .20 24 
Veterans 19: Pees 
Youth Serving . one 46 
Elderly 55° 4! 
Hobby 48 . AT , 


_ 3 Figures are the ratio of the number of member- 
sh.ps dropped over the two-year period of the panel 
to the number of memberships existing at the first 
weve (dissolution), and the ratio. of the number of 
new memberships formed over the period to the 
‘number existing at the first wave (creation). Pear- 
son's r=.77. i 


Eai 


table r. Membership Creation and Dissoluțion? for 
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niche base will be a function of each of the 
niche breadths. The simplest such function is 
based on the assumption that niches are rec- 


‘tangular, as in Figure 2. Rectangular niche 


shapes gréatly simplify the calculation of the 
volumes of the niches and their overlaps, since 
the volume of a rectangular shape is the simple 
product of the breadth on each dimension. 
When the niches are rectangle; their overlaps 
are rectangular. 

' The niche breadth for each organizational 
type: is formed by constructing a 1.5 standard 
deviation “window” for each-dimension, cen- 
tered on the mean.'? Experiments with a vari- 
ety of window widths suggested that this win- 
dow produced a maximum discrimination be- 


.tween organizations, while keeping a reason- 


able degree of overlap. It is interesting that this 
empirically derived window agrees closely - 
with the results of animal ecologists, who find 
that the optimum distance. between niche 'cen- 
ters is slightly more than 1.4 standard devia- 
tions (Levins, 1968). The breadths of 12 types 
of organizations on four niche dimensions are ` 
presented in Table 2, along with: the niche 
bases. 

The two types with the narrowest age niche 
breadths are youth-serving and elderly orgáni- | 
zations, both with a niche breadth of 12 years 


of age. The broadest age breadth is for civic 


organizations, with a breadth of 28 years. The 
‘broadest niche in occupational status ‘is for 
, hobby groups, with a breadth of 35 socioeco- 


nomic index (SED) points. The narrowest niche 
breadth on education is for professional asso- 
ciations; the broadest is for organizations for 
the elderly. As is clear from: the’ table, the 
largest niche base is for hobby groups; these. 
organizations aré the most socially heteroge- 


` néous. The organization type with the smallest 


niche base is youth-serving, primarily because 
of its restricted age and education range. 
The niche overlaps for the 12 types of orga- 
nizations are off the diagonal in Table 3. The 
most salient fact is the lack of overlap between 
organizations for the elderly and all others, | 


. produced by the restricted age range (Table 2). 


Thus, organizations for the elderly occupy a 
distinctive niche-in social space, since their age 


overlap with other organizations is minimal.!? 


12 This, operationalization is very simple. More 
sophisticated methods allowing complex shapes in 
the (hyper) space of the niches could be used. 

- 3 These zero overlaps do not imply that no elderly 
people belong to any other type of organization. This 
interpretation would be correct’ only if the niche 
breadth were defined by the total range along the 
resource dimension, rather than our window defined 
by the standard deviation. Likewise, the zero values 
do not imply that there are no competitors in-this 
region of the niche space. There are probably many 


t 


Sex ; 
Age Occupation - ` (Proportion Education 
(years) (SED - female) (years) 

_ Church Related 35-39 35—67 . .49—1.0 11.7-15.6 
Church Boards 32-54 3468 .26—:99 . 11.7=16.3 
Professional 28-50 55-79 .01—.82 14,5—18.0 
Civic 31-59 49-75 .06—.83 12.1-16.9 - 
Union í 28-48 - 22-53 -00—.5tł 11.1~14.1 © 
Sports 25-46 . 38-68 14-.89 © 12.2-—15:5 
Social 35-59 ` 38—66 .28—1:0 12,.2~-15.5 
Fraternal 34-61 32—65 .08—.83 11.5--15.1 
Veterans ål—61 27—60 _.00—.73 10.6-15.4 
Youth Serving 32—44 37-65 -,32-1.0 12.0~15;:7° 
Elderly 65~77 29-65 .43-1.0 ` 9.8-~16.7' 
Hobby 30-55 30-65 .20-.95 12.0-15.8 


a 


w 
` 


` 
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Table 2. Niche Breadths for Twelve Types of al aeea 
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* Data are from Omaha subsample. of Nebraska Social Indicators ay 1977, described R in 
Johnson (1977). Each breadth is formed by establishing a 1.5 standard deviation window about the mean for 
éach variable, for each type of organization. See text for additional details. 


ahe other nonoverlapping pair of organi- 
zational types is the union-professional pair 
(fifth tow and third column of Table 3). This 
lack of overlap is due to the fact that profes- 
sional and union organizations are disjoint in 
the education dimension (rows three and five 
of column four in Table 2). 

The absence of overlap for elderly organi- 
zations in Table 3 produces zero coefficients of 
competition for this organizational type in 
Table 4. Almost all types compete heavily with 
hobby and church board organizations (rows 2 
and 12). This result occurs because these 
groups occupy very large niche bases (2653 and 
2489) and have substantial overlaps with more 
specialized organizations. For instance, 
youth-serving organizations are almost entirely 
inside the volume occupied by church boards 
(.98); 895 of youth serving’s 916 units fall inside 
the 2653 units of church board’s volume. Thus,. 
98 percent of memberships in youth-serving’ 
organizations come from the same social space 

as church board memberships. 

On the other hand, only about 34 percent of 
the church board memberships come from the 
social space occupied by youth-serving organi- 
zations. Church boards are.far more general 
organizations; they have much larger volume. 
Since most youth-serving memberships come 
from the church board domain, each such 


youth membership reduces the available pool. 
for church boards by nearly one. Conversely, 


since most church board memberships come 
from outside youth’s domain, éach church 


omitted competitors for elderly individuals, such as’ 
‘hospitals, the extended family, and so forth. It is- 
significant that increasing the window width only 


slightly produces-nonzero overlaps for veterans and. 


fraternal groups with organizations for the elderly 
(see Table 2). 


board membership does not, on the average, 
reduce the available pool for youth-serving or- 
ganizations as much. - 

‘When specialists and generalists compete, 
the competition coefficients are asymmetric; 
the specialist competes more heavily with the 
_ generalist than vice versa. On the other hand, 
when generalists compete with other gener- 
alists, the coefficients are more symmetric. For 
instance, observe that social organizations 
compete. more or less equally with church- 
- related organizations (.70 and .76). Both types 
are generalists, and have relatively high over- 
lap. 

Specialists don’t compete intensely with one 
another, since they occupy small regions: in 
social space where they presumably are well 
adapted to monopolize resources. For exam- 


ple, the mean competition coefficient among 


the three most specialized types—aunion, pro- 
fessional, and youth-serving—is less than '.06. © 
Compare this result to the'mean of .48 for the 
most generalized types—civic, hobby, and 
church boards. Of course, the. really high coef- 
ficients occur only when specialists compete 
heavily , with generalists: youth-serving with | 
church boards = .98; youth-serving with ate 
= .91, and so forth. 

Overall characteristics of the A matrix con- 
tain useful information. The overall mean of 
the coefficients in the matrix tells us how - 
closely packed the organizational types are in 
the niche space. Extremely high means would 
suggest that the organizations are very similar 
to one another in composition, and that the 
occupied part of the niche space is densely 
filled with competing organizations. Very low 
means would suggest that the organizations are 
dissimilar in composition, and that the space is 
not densely packed. The overall mean for our 


_ matrix in Table 4 is .26, suggesting that the _ 
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Table 3. Niche Overlaps for Twelve Types of Organizations (Niche Bases on Diagonal)* 


‘Ch Cb Pr Ci Un. 
Church Related 1496 
_ Church Boards 1187 2653 
Professional 60 244 1247 
Civic 489 1024 672 2644 
Union - 9 193 0. 67 957 
Sports _ 39 859 158 644 197 
Social _ 1131 1319 94 744 92 
Fraternal 823 1208 76 881 33I 
Veterans 400 5% 26 428 263 
Youth Serving 481 895 St 380 #887 
Elderly ‘Od . 0 0 0d . 0 
- Hobby 970 -1618 .162 904 275 


2 The niche base is a volume in four-dimensional hyper-space which is formed. by taking the products ofthe \ 
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Sp So Fr Ve Yo El Ho 
1505 m 
622 1625 
625 1041 2401 . 
188 564 1325 2252 
656 606 449 “99 916 
0 0 0 0 0 1661 
962 1232 1343 757 829 0° 2489 


niche breadths from Table 2 for each type. For example, the niche base for Church Related organizations is 
(59 — 35X67 — 351.0— .49K 15.6 —.11.7) =.1496 (not exact due to rounding error; more significant digits are 
carried in the actual calculations than can be presented in the teble). The overlap coefficients are formed by 
calculating the volume of the hyper-box in the four-dimensional space which represents the intersection of the 
volumes of each organizational type in the four-dimensional space. This volume is the product of the niche 
breadth overlap on each dimension for each type of organization. For instance, the overlap between Church 
Related groups and Church Boards is: (54 — senor 35)(.99 — .49)(15.6 — 11. ais 1187 (not exact due to 


rounding). 


3 7 


organizations are fairly loosely packed in the 
community. Of course, the overall mean is a 
~ function of the window chosen. 

The variance of the coefficients gives infor- 


mation about clustering in the resource space - 


of the community. Very high variability in the 
a’s would suggest that the organizations, were 
clustered into sectors, with high competition 
' among some organizations and low cross- 
sector competition. The standard deviation of 
our coefficients is .24, which suggests a fairly 
high amount of variability around the mean of 
-26. One obvious cluster is the church-re- 
lated—church board—social group cluster, 
_ with mean intracluster a’s of .67. Clearly, more 
sophisticated quantitative analysis of the A 
matrix could give insight into the social dimen- 
sioris of the organizational types. Possible ap- 
proaches include cluster analysis, 
blockmodeling, and multidimensional scaling. 
These extensions are beyond the scope of 
this paper. Also beyond the scope of this paper 
are more explicitly dynamic analyses of the 
system, such as the mathematical analysis of 
stability conditions for the community. Our 
preliminary analysis of the determinant of the 
matrix ‘and its subdeterminants suggests that 
the system meets the basic necessary prerequi- 


sites for stability (Levins, 1968). An extended 


analysis of the question of the dynamics of the 
‘community, given our primarily cross- 
sectional data, would be premature.'* 


'4The basic conditions for a community to be 
stable are that the determinant of the A matrix is 
positive, and that the determinant of the symmet- 
rized matrix whose elements are (a,+ay,¥2 must be 
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TESTING THE MODEL 


As we have suggested, one of the problems of 
the population-ecology model ts that it is very 
difficult to test, even in biology. The main rea- 
son for this difficulty is that the carrying ca- 
pacity for a species remains an inferred quan- 


tity. However, organizations are composed of, 


people, so our carrying capacities. can be esti- 
mated from the number. of people with the 
characteristics observed in actual members of 


. the organization. Thus, we can test the model 
‘In cross-section using equation (6), which ex- 


presses zhe carrying capacities for the different 
types in terms of the A matrix and the observed 
memberships in the-organizations.'° 

. Table 5 presents the number of memberships 
in the different types of organizations in the 
community estimated from our sample data 
(M), the number of people in the community 
who have the characteristics of members of 
that type (K), and the number of such people 
who are predicted to have those characteristics 
by the model (predicted K). ‘Inclusion of an 
individual in the niche base depends upon the 


positive. In addition, subdeterminants formed by 


striking cut a row and the corresponding column 
must be positive (Levins, 1968: ch. 3). See also the 
discussion in Carroll (1981). 

15 The carrying capacity in equation (6) is the 
realized carrying capacity,‘ defined by the realized 
niche referred to in note 2. A test of the model based 
on estimating the carrying capacities. of each type of 
organization across a wide range of different com- 
munities ‘thus allowing the niches to vary across 
different communities, with different histories, sizes, 
and so forth) produced strikingly similar results. 
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Table 4. Competition Coefficients (A matrix) Among Twelve Types of Organizations® - 


Ch Cb Pr Ci Un Sp So Fr Ve Yo El Ho 

Church Related 1.00 45 .05 19 OL X27 .70 34 18 52 00 39 
Church Boards 7:79 1.00 .20 .39 .20 ..57 81 .50 .26 98 0 .73 
Professional 04. 09 1.00 .25 00 -.10 %6 %3 01 o 00 .07 
Civic ' 33 39 54 100 07 4&3. 46 37 19 42 00 36 
- Union 01 07 0 03 1.00 13 06 14 12 10 00 li 
Sports 27. 32 133 24 21 100 .38 8.26 %8 72 0 .39 
Social 76 ..50 07 28 10 4i 10 4&8 235 6 0 49 
Fraternal 55 46 06 33 35 42 64 100 59 .49- 00  .54, 
Veterans 27 R2 Q2 16 X% 12 35 .55 100 l1 .00 `.30 
Youth Serving 32 34 06 l4 09 4 37 19 ©% 100 .0 33 
Elderly 0 0 00 .00 00 00 6.00) .00 00 .00 1.00 00 
Hobby 6 69 13 34 2 64 16 56 34 91 00. 100 


-R The competition coefficients are the ratio of the volume of overlap between two types of organizations 
and the volume of the niche base for the type under examination. For example, the ratio 1187/1496 = .79 (from 
the first and second rows of Table 3) is the propernen of the Church Related type’s volume which is pares 


with the ee Boards type. 


intersection of all acta: that is, falling out- 
side the niche breadth on any resource dimen- 
sion excludes an individual from the niche 
base. Since K and M are estimated from dif- 
ferent samples, they are independently deter- 
mined quantities.'® 

In order to illustrate how the model produces 
the predicted values of K, we will show how 
the observed memberships are translated into‘ 
the predicted carrying capacity for a single 
type of organization. Focusing our attention on 
civic organizations (the fourth row of Table 5), 
we see that the number of observed member- 


ships is approximately 5,600, while the number . 


of potential members in the community (the .. 
niche base) is about 67,000. The discrepancy, 
according to the theory, is the interference of 
the ‘other types, described by the matrix of ` 
competition coefficients. Equation (6) allows 
us to calculate the number of people who 


should be in the niche-base, given the number- 


of observed memberships and the competition 
matrix. 

For civic organizations, the predicted 
number of people in the niche base is the prod-’ 
uct of the fourth row of the competition matrix 
(A) with the vector of observed memberships 
(M): 


.33(52647) +..39( 16265) + .54(32198) 
+1.0(5643)+ .07(12282)+- .43(58090) 
+ .46(22904)+ .37(18921)+ .19(8962) 
+ .42(29543)+:.00(5643). 

' + .36(6971) = 106125. 
(not exact due to rounding) 


The predicted number of people in the niche 
base, then, is approximately 106,000 (the 


té The Nebraska Annual Social Indicators Survey 
1978, the source for the observed numbers, is the 
trend study corresponding to the off-year for the 
panel study described in Johnson (1977). 


fourth row of column three in Table 5), which ` 
is considerably greater than the observed 
number of approximately 67,000. Clearly, 
there are omitted dimensions which should be 
added to the model, given better data. How- 


ever, the evidence that the model captures a- 


great deal of the process is presented in Figure’ 
3, which correlates the observed and predicted 
quantities for all types of organizations. ` 

As the figure shows, there is an extremely ` 


‘strong correlation of .87 between the observed 


and predicted carrying capacities across the 12 
types of organizations. The competition coeffi- 
cient matrix shows how the human resources’ 
in the organizations derive from the resources 
in the community. The matrix describes the 
extent to which the organizations are using 
similar resources from the community; that is, 
the matrix shows which organizations are re- . 
cruiting similar people. Knowing this fact 
allows us to predict the distribution of people 
in the niche spaces for each organization, given’ 
the known number of people in the organi- 
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Figure 3. Testing the Model 


(Data from Nebraska Annual Social Indicators 


Survey. See Johnson, 1977). 
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Table 5. The Number of Memberships in the Community, Number of People Occupying Niche Base, and 
. Predicted Number of People in the Niche Base for Twelve Types of Organizations* i 


Number of 
Memberships 
(M*) 
Church Related . 52,647 
Church Boards 16,265 
Professiónal 32,198 . 
Civic 5 643 
Union 12,282 
Sports > 58,090 
- Social l 22,904 
Fraternal 18,921 
Veterans ' ' 8,962 
Youth Serving 29,543 
-Elderly 5,643 
Hobby 6,971 


Individuals Predicted Number 
in Niche Base In Niche Base 
(K) >- (Predicted K) 
59,808 120,306 > 
91,900 166,541 
35,009 48,418 | 
67,.02 106,125 
53,244 30,035 
62,726 ` 123,651 
59,808 133,415 , 
62,726 125,656 
36,468 62,592 ' 
37,927 , 96,069 
16,775 © _ §,643 
76,583 156,693 


a The number of memberships is extrapolated from Nebraska Annual Social Indicators Survey 1977 sample 
results following McPherson’ (1982), and the number of people in the niche is estimated from data on the © 
community contained in Nebraska Annual Social Indicators Survey 1978. The predicted number of people in 
the niche comes from equation (6) in the text (see the example calculation in the text). Pearson product- 
moment correlations are: r(M* ,K)= .056; r(M*,Predicted K) = .228; r(K,Predicted K)= .866 


zational types. Thus, we can make the connec- 
tion between the resources in the community 
and the resources used by the organizations. 

The sceptical reader may still be arguing 
mentally that the -strong association is mostly 
definitional since. we are correlating: two 
closely related quantities—the number of indi- 
viduals found’ in a region of social space, and 
the number we expect to find there, given the 
numbers of members in organizations with 
known composition. 

This argument is plausible, but not sup- 
ported by the data. If the correlation in Figure 


3 were simply definitional, we would observe a - 


very strong correlation between the number of 
members in the different types of organizations 
- and the number in the corresponding organi- 
zational niches. In fact, this correlation be- 
tween the number of actual members and the 
number of individuals in the niche volumes, 
ignoring competition, is less than .06, -as Table 
5 shows.!” 

Figure 3, while giving excellent results, is far. 
from a perfect test of the theory. We only have 


rudimentary measures of our dimensions: none ` 


17 The importance of each dimension can be eval- 
uated with equation (6). The procedure is conceptu- 
ally similar to stepwise regression analysis, in which 
the competition matrix is reconstructed after a di- 
mension is dropped from the analysis. The predicted 
and observed carrying capacities are then correlated, 
asin Figure 3, and the size of this correlation is 
_ compared to that before dropping the. dimension. 
‘ The most important dimension by this criterion is 

‘age, whose omission reduces the correlation be- 
tween predicted and observed capacities to less than 
.4. Ranked in decreasing order of their importance 
by this criterion are occupation, education, and sex. 


A 


at all for geography and only four social com- 
position dimensions. Nor have we exhausted 
all the types of organizations in the commu- 
nity; omitted competitors in the A matrix will 
produce distortions in the translation of ob- | 
served memberships into predicted carrying 
capacity. 

The reader will have noticed that the model 
usually overestimates the number of individu- 
als in the niche base. This result is due to the 
fact that we have significant omitted dimen-. 
sions. Since no data exist on all relevant di- 
mensions for the organizations in a commu- 
nity, we have had to limit ourselves to social 
variables. Undoubtedly, more complete data 
on temporal and geographic aspects of organi- 
zations will allow us to predict the distribution 


‘of memberships and organizations in their ab- 
‘ solute sceles with more precision. Further; we 


believe that the model will generate a large 
number of quantitative and qualitative hypoth- 
eses about human organizations. In order to set 
the stage for these hypotheses, we have to, 
make two important theoretical’ connections. 


NICHE SHAPE: THE LOCATION: OF 
INDIVICUALS IN SOCIAL SPACE 


So far, the niche space has been treatéd as if it 
were uniformly inhabited by individuals. Of 


- course, this is not so. Many dimensions will 


have nonrectangular univariate distributions, 
and their multivariate distributions will be at 
least as complicated. In fact, most of the di- 
mensions will probably be correlated; dimen- 
sions like age, education, and occupation have 
been subjects of correlational studies since 
survey analysis was invented. 


we 
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We must distinguish between two different 
kinds of distributional phenomena: intraorga- 
nizational distributions and community-level 
distributions. The overall distribution of a so- 
cial resource such as years of education is well 
explored by conventional survey research. 
Literally thousands of univariate and correla- 
tional studies have described the distributions 
of education,- occupation, income, and so 
forth. 

Less well mapped, but -beginning to draw 
some serious attention, is the distribution of 
social resources inside organizations. For in- 


stance, Kaufman and Spilerman (1982) analyze | 


the age distributions across a variety of occu- 
pations, uncovering a distinctive set of 
“shapes” in the age patterns. They distinguish 
between occupations with peaks at young, 
middle, or elderly ranges, occupations with 
U-shaped distributions, and uniformly distrib- 
uted occupations. Related analyses are begin- 
ning to appear in organizational demography 
(Pfeffer, 1983), which studies the distribution of 
social characteristics within organizations. 
The model in this paper connects the intra- 
organizational and community-level distribu- 
tions of social resources. The composition of 


the organization defines its relationship to. 


other organizations in the community. From 
inside the organization, however, the compo- 
sition of the organization is its. demography 
(Keyfitz, 1977). Organizational demography 
then, is the link between the interorgani- 
zational community which our model analyzes 


and the internal dynamics of single organi- - 


zations. As Pfeffer (1983) notes, organizational 
démography has an impact on internal pro- 
cesses such as administrative succession, in- 
novation, adaptability, turnover, power, and a 
host of other variables. 

-The ecological model and the demographic 


model complement each other in several key. 


respects. The ecological model makes sense of 
the environment for organizational demogra- 
phy. The members who enter and leave the 


Organization are givens for the demographic 


model; for the ecological model they are. what 
is to be explained. The ecological model lo- 
cates the organization in an interorganizational 
field defined by the characteristics of mem- 
' bers. The demographic model describes the 
consequences of that location for an organiza- 
tion and its members. Thus, organizational 
demography and the ecological model are con- 


ceptual duals of each other; what is internal to 


one is external to the other. 


CORRELATED NICHE DIMENSIONS 


The multivariate distribution of individuals in 
the niche space will affect the nature of the 
organizations in the community. If the niche 
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dimensions are. correlated with each other, 
then individuals’ locations on one dimension 
will be related to their locations on the other 
dimensions. This issue has been treated most 
recently by Peter Blau (1977a,b), who derives a 
number of propositions about the effects of 
“consolidated parameters” (correlated niche 
dimensions) on system structure. 

One thing that correlated resource dimen- 
sions imply is that individuals will not be 
evenly distributed through the niche space. If 
education and income are correlated, then in- 
dividuals will cluster in the high education-high 
income and low education-low income areas of 
the space. The more densely occupied areas of 
the niche space will be richer in resources for 
the organizations which are located there. 
Thus, the correlated resource dimensions con- 
tract and simplify the niche space: If two di- 
mensions are perfectly correlated, then one 
can substitute for the other; no additional in- 
formation is contained in the redundant dimen- 
sion. The broad macrostructural constraints on 
the community produced by correlated param- 
eters ‘set the stage for competition for mem- 
bers. 
In general, correlations among resource di- 
mensions will define limits to the potential di- 
versity among organizations. Systems with low 
correlations among resource dimensions will 
accommodate a wider variety of organizational 
types than systems with high correlations since 
the effective niche space will be much greater 
in a system with lower correlations. 

Strongly correlated dimensions will mean 
that organizations with restricted variance in 
one resource characteristic will have similarly 
restricted variance in other characteristics. Or- 
ganizations in strongly correldted systems will 


. be able to exercise tremendous selectivity on 


social characteristics since potential members 
will. be homogeneous in several dimensions. 
This fact will increase the specialization among 
organizations since individuals will be concen- 
trated in restricted regions of the niche space. 
This specialization has a number of conse- 
quences for the social networks connecting or- 
ganizations and individuals in the system, in- 
cluding decreasing the network distance be- 
tween high-status persons while increasing the 
distance between low- status persons Chee 
son, 1981b). i 

The narrowing of the available niche space 
will pack organizations into smaller volumes, 
decreasing diversity and increasing clustering. 
Organizations which select on one characteris- 


_tic (e.g., education) are forced to select on 


others (e.g., minority status). The stronger the 
correlations, the greater the number of re- 
source dimensions in which organizations will 
overlap, if they overlap at all. 


AN ECOLOGY OF AFFILIATION 
SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


We have outlined what we believe is a new and 
powerful way of thinking about organizations. 


Ina sense, this model is the logical extension of 


an idea from Aristotle, through Hawley and 
Duncan (Duncan and Schnore, 1959) via Dar- 
win and Spencer, to the current organizational 
ecologists. The basic idea has been in the lit- 


erature for some time; however,’ we believe ` 


that this application is novel. 


The model should prove to be very useful in _ 


understanding interorganizational relation- 
ships. The matrix of competition coefficients is 
at once a compact description of the similarity 
of groups on whatever dimensions are desired, 
and a means of understanding how community 
and organizational human’ resources are re- 
lated. The power.of the matrix to reduce the 
complexities of multiple social, geographical, 
and temporal dimensions to one set of numbers 
which summarizes the positions of many 
classes of organizations should find many ap- 
plications. ` 

The model is quite general. The dimensions 
we have used are all standard sociodemo- 


graphic variables, but data on time, geography, 


attitudes, or any other attribute of either the 
members or the organizations could be incor- 
porated. The conceptual similarity between 
this approach and well-known techniques such 
as multiple regression (see note 17) should 
allow researchers to apply the model easily and 
rapidly to a diversity of applications. We have 
used voluntary organizations for this applica- 
tion; however, we think that the model can 


easily be used for businesses and other types of. 


organizations. While it is true that businesses 
grow in response to economic conditions, new 
members must come from somewhere; this 
model gives us.a powerful way of understand- 
ing where they will come from, and what will 
be the consequences for other organizations in 
the system. . 


The empirical results are encouraging. The 


- substantive interpretations based on the com- 


petition coefficient matrix-are quite plausible. 
We are not surprised that hobby groups are 
generalists; we fee] comfortable that church 
boards are so-similar to church-related organi- 
zations; it makes sense to us that organizations 
for the elderly should -be somewhat isolated 
from the rest of the system. 


Finally, and probably of most theoretical 


importance, the model allows us to connect the 
results of organizational demography with the 
aggregate macrostructural theories which have 
developed from Blau’s work. Given the growth 
rate in beth of these areas, we expect that this 
theoretical connection will prove to be critical 
in the long run. 
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CHILDBEARIN G DECISION MAKING AND FAMILY WELL-BEING: 
A DYNAMIC, SEQUENTIAL MODEL* 


SANDRA L. HOFFERTH 
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N 


A dynamic, sequential model is proposed to examine the relationship among the 
socioeconomic causes and consequences of childbearing. Analysis of data from the 
Panel Study of Income Dynamics weakly supports the hypothesis that the factors 
associated With an additional birth do vary depending on initial family size, with the 

` firsti birth most affected by current family income and living standards. The - 
hypothesis that the consequences of each additional birth vary depending on initial 
family size is strongly supported. The strongest consequences-are felt by families 

_ with no children or only one child initially, and the impact declines with parity. 
Support for the hypothesis that the outcomes associated with each birth are causal 

_ factors at the next decision point in a sequential: model could not be found in this | 
analysis. Thus the evidence for the usefulness of such a model is mixed. ; 


Social and behavioral scientists increasingly 
believe that fertility decisions are made simul- 
taneously with other family choices. A couple 
decides how many children to have, how much 
time and money to invest in each, and how 


- much time to allocate to market work, house- 


work, and leisure. An increase in the wife’s 
labor force participation, for example, leaves 
her less time for child care and the family may 
have to purchase substitute care. The couple 
also decides how to divide total expenditures 


‘among competing market goods and services 


and’ what proportion of total family income to 
save. This process is further complicated by 
evidence that these choices may not be made 


once and for all, but change as circumstances | 


and experience dictate. It is assumed that indi- 
viduals have at least an implicit understanding 
of the trade-offs they are making and that these 
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are made in an optimal way. However, there is 
not always sufficient information on which ‘to 
base these choices, and there are a variety of 
decision rules that could be used. Due to the 
simultaneity of the decision process; it has 
proven difficult to separate clearly the effects 
of family size from their determinants. To do 
so a model with a carefully defined fertility- 
consequence sequence is. needed. This paper 
develops, tests, and discusses the implications 
of such a model. 


a 


A DYNAMIC SEQUENTIAL 
MODEL OF FERTILITY 


What characterizes’a dynamic sequential ` 
model and what evidence is there for such a 
model? First, such a model focuses on the ad- 
dition ‘of a child to the: family as the decision 
problem, rather than on completed family size. 


Sequential aii 
Parity-Specific Determinants 


Most early work in fertility focused on com- 


‘pleted family size. Family size desires and ex- 


pectations, operating through coital frequency, 
reproductive control, and fecundity, -were the 
major determinants of fertility. Socioeconomic 
factors had little direct effect on fertility; 
rather, their operation was indirect. Desires 
and expectations reflected differential so- 
cialization, different social groups having dif- 
ferent norms and values. In fact, researchers 
have found the completed fertility of cohorts of 
Americans to correspond closely to expecta- 
tions (Whelpton et al., 1966; Ryder and Wes- 
toff, 1971; Bumpass and Westoff, 1970; Wes- 
toff and Ryder, 1977b). While this suggests that 
prediction of-overall rates is fairly accurate, it 
does not improve the prediction of the fertility 
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of individual couples. Only a small correlation 
between family size preference at marriage and 
after completion of childbearing 20 years later 
was found; 90 percent of the variance in com- 
pleted family size was left unexplained (Wes- 
toff et al., 1957). Other studies have found cor- 
relations of 0.40.to 0.60 between family size 
i desires, expectations, or intentions at different 
points in the family cycle and family size at 
completion of childbearing (Westof et al., 
1963; Bumpass and Westoff, 1970) or in the 
next five-year period (Westoff and Ryder, 
1977b). ` 

Thus, the evidence for the iypothass that 
individuals decide at one time to have a.certain 
number of children and then try for this goal 
was not very strong. Researchers began to 
argue for a model focusing on the addition of a 
child to the family and its timing as the decision 


problem, rather than on completed family size 


(Westoff, 1961; Westoff et al., 1961; Nam- 
boodiri, 1972). The underlying assumption of 
such a model is that the birth of each child 
alters not only family circumstances but also 
parental perceptions such that initial family 
size decisions are likely to be altered. Family 
size preference ‘ ‘cannot be considered a deci- 
sion at any point in the process except in the 
negative. sense of a decision not to have any 
more children” (Westoff, 1961:36). 

A logical implication of a sequential 
decision-making hypothesis is. that the factors 
associated with an additional birth will vary 
depending on the initial parity of the couple. 
The reasons associated with wanting or‘ not 
wanting another child (the values and disvalues 
of children} change in a consistent and inter- 
pretable manner with parity even across widely 
different countries (Bulatao, 1981). Differences 


by parity in the ability of demographic and. 


socioeconomic factors to discriminate between 
women who expected to have a(nother) child 
and those who did not have been found (Nam- 


boodiri, 1974). In one of two studies to date , 


using a parity- -Specific model to explain fertility 
behavior,’ Hout (197 8) discovered substantial 
` differences by parity in the effects of husbands’ 
earnings and income adequacy on fertility. 


Couples with fewer than two children and high „- 


projected earnings were likely to have an ad- 
ditional child, while couples with two or more 
children and similar. earnings prospects were 
not. However, Fried et al. (1980) found ‘no 
evidence that parity-specific models’ were bet- 
ter than all-parity models in explaining inten- 


tion to have a(nother) child. They found sig- - 


nificant differences by parity over.all models, 
but few specific variables differed significantly 
across parity and there were no interpretable 
patterns of differences. They interpret the re- 
sults as providing weak support for the propo- 
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sition that decisions are made by couples one 


birth at a time (see also Udry, 1982). Yet. 


parity-specific models were found to be some- 


what better than the al-parity models in ex- - 


plaining whethér a woman became pregnant or . 


tried to become pregnant over a period of a 
year (Fried and Udry, 1979). It is clear that 
considerable additional work is needed. ' 


Parity-Specific Outcomes 


The second characteristic of a dynamic se- 
quential model is that each birth is associated 


‘with a different type or level of outcome, de- 


pending on family size. Surprisingly, although 
a substantial amount of research focuses on the 
consequences of different family sizes for par- 
ents, children, and family in general (Terhune, 
1974), very little research has focused. on out- 


comes at each parity. An important research 


tradition has explored the money and time’ 


costs of children, attempting to specify not 


only the total cost of childbearing, but also the ` 


marginal impact of each child (see, e.g., Es- 


penshade, 1977; Lindert, 1978). Another body. ` 


of work has explored the time inputs into child- 
rearing (Walker and Woods, 1976; Pleck and 
Rustad, 1980), the opportunity costs of child- 

rearing .(Reed and McIntosh, 1972; Turchi, 


1975; 1975: Espenshade, ‘1977, 1980), and the re- 


lationship between labor force participation 


_ and fertility (Waite and Stolzenberg, 1976; 


Smith-Lovin and Tickamyer, 1978; Cramer, 
1980). Unfortunately, these studiés do not 


permit calculation of the marginal time cost of ° 


each child. In his study of the impact of a birth 
on labor force participation of wives, Cramer 
(1979) included terms for the interaction of the 
occurrence of a birth and family size; however, 
the coefficients were not statistically signifi- 


cant and the interaction terms were dropped 


from the analysis. 


Dynamic Nature 


‘The third characteristic of a dynamic sequen- 


tial model of fertility is that the outcomes asso- 
ciated with each birth affect the probability of 
the next. That is, the process is dynamic. 


The notion that fertility is a process with ` 


feedback—that fertility affects fertility—was 
one of the underlying assumptions of the 


Princeton fertility study (Bumpass and Wes- 


toff, 1970:3). It is surprising, therefore, that so 
little research attention has been focused on` 
this hypothesis. Some early work included 
parity as a predictor of the next birth or of 
completed fertility. A strong but indirect re- 
lationship (through: fertility intentions) was 
found between initial parity and completed 
fertility, controlling for’ marriage duration 


(Westoff and Ryder, 1977b). A strong relation- 
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ship between the planning status of two suc- 
cessive pregnancies has also been found 


(Ryder, 1976). Other work found that the extent 


to which initial expectations predict completed 
family size depends on initial parity. Fully 61 


percent of those with no children initially had 


fewer children than expected; unwanted 
childbearing caused upward shifts in initial 
high-parity couples (Freedman et al., 1980). 


- Thus although several studies (Westoff et al., 


1957; Goldberg et al., 1959) failed to find evi- 
dence: that having children permanently influ- 
ences parents as a group to want either large or 
smaller families, there is strong evidence: that 
individual parents change their family size de> 
Sires after experience with children or due toa 
changing childbearing climate in general. Al- 
though expectations are remarkably ‘stable 
over a two-year period, experiences with’ un- 


employment or a difficult pregnancy and. being - 


in a low-status occupation were found to be 
associated .with unstable expectations (Freed- 
man etal., 1965). Other studies have also found 
that couples’ plans are contingent on their em- 
ployment and financial situation (see Silka and 
Kiesler, 1977; Thornton and Kim, 1977). Fi- 
nally, childbearing expectations’ have: been 
found to change in the direction of reducing 


' discrepancies between husbands’ and wives’ 


preferences (Freedman et al., 1980). 

A logical implication -of this hypothesis is 
that outcomes associated with each birth ap- 
pear as causal factors at the next decision point 
in a sequential model. In a parity-specific 
model, initial family size has already been con- 
sidered. What other factors determine whether 
a couple at a given parity will go on to have 
another child? Intentions have. been discussed. 


Fecundity, reproductive control, and coital 


frequency have been discussed elsewhere and 
won’t-be discussed here (Hirschman and 
Rindfuss,. 1982}. Normative factors are proba- 


‘bly next most important (Blake, 1968; Ryder, 


1980). | 

There is much evidence of a social norm with 
respect to family size; a lower limit of two 
children and a less clear upper limit of four 
have been found to be ‘normative (Griffith, 
1973). Several studies have found that both 


men and women either experience or expect to ` 


experience pressure at parities zero and one to 


` have a(nother) child, while mèn and women at 


parity two expect and experience pressure to 
limit the size of their families (Griffith, 1973; 


“Kiesler, 1975; Fried and Udry, 1980). While 


evidence has led some theorists to interpret 
‘conformity to a social norm” as a motivation 


_ for having children or for having a certain 


number of children (Pohlman, 1969), this does 
not help explain differences in influence by or 
conformity to norms or their establishment. 
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Normetive behavior has been defined as be- 
havior that cannot be explained i in terms of its 
utility to the individual (Pope and Namboodiri, 
1968). However, most definitions explicitly in- 
clude enorcement of norms by sanctions (ap- 


` proval or disapproval) from other people. Thus 


normative behavior is behavior in regard to 
social consequences (see, e.g., Griffith, 1973; 
Fried and Udry, 1980). Although most people 
want and have two children, some voluntarily 
have none or one, some more than two. Such 
individuals may be immune to social sanctions, 
isolated from them, or form their own groups 
with their own sanctions (for example, the Na- 
tional Alliance for Optional Parenthood). 
Therefore, although the social milieu in which 
the individual grew up will have an important 
effect on family size, other intervening situa- . 
tional factors can be expected to alter original 
goals and expectations. 

_ There are two basic approaches concerned 
with the situational factors affecting reproduc- 
tive behavior: the microeconomic (Becker, 
1960; Willis, 1973) and the social-psychological 
(Fishbein, 1972; Fishbein and Jaccard, 1973). 
Both assume that individuals make decisions, 
whether conscious or not, on the basis of the 
evaluations of outcomes experienced or antici- 
pated. The main differences between them lie 
in the dependent variable—actual fertility be- 
havior for the former, behavioral intentions for 
the latter—and in those situational factors con- 
sidered most important. In particular, the mi- 
croeconomic approach focuses on the impact 
of money costs (direct and indirect), income, 
and. time costs (direct time expenditures and 
foregone use of time, e.g., lost labor force par- 
ticipation). The social- -psychological model has 
focused more on the impact of actual and ex- 
pected marital satisfaction, satisfaction with 
and values/disvalues of children, and feelings 
about oneself and others. These models are 
discussed in Bagozzi and Van Loo (1978) and 
will not be discussed further here.. Despite the 
pervasiveness of the microeconomic decision 
framework, few have used it to test. explicit 
sequential models of fertility decision making 
(Hout, 1978; Rosenzweig, 1976). Social- 
psychologists have used a parity-specific ap- 
proach but have, in general, focused only on 
one parity—-for example, the progression from 
two to three children. No model has heretofore 
attempted to look at both outcomes of the last 
birth and progression to the next in the same 
model. 


Usefulness 


‘The fourth characteristic of the model is that it 
. can be useful in explaining the childbearing 


decision-making process. Models that simulate 


the actual process’ are complex and demanding 
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of data. The more years of the life span they 
encompass, the more competing events can 
occur and the more complex the modeling di- 
lemma. Simplification produces suspect re- 
sults. Models using socioeconomic variables to 
explain fertility have been unsuccessful; the 


random component of fertility is large (see,™ 


e.g., Ryder, 1980)..New models must improve 
explanatory power enough to justify the greatly 
increased demand on data and the greatly in- 


creased complexity of the modeling process. . 


HYPOTHESES 


Figure 1 diagrams the proposed approach. By 
disaggregating outcomes and birth decisions at 
different points in the family cycle some of the 
problems of joint causation are avoided. Each 
. set of consequences becomes a set of variables 
explaining fertility at a later time. Family size 
at a particular time can in this way be related to 
experiences occurring in the same or during a 
subsequent time period. 


The four hypotheses to be explored are the rates of nonresponse. 


following: 


1. The heon associated with additional ' 


births vary depending on initial family 
size. 

2. Each birth is associated ‘with a different 
type or level of outcome, depending, on 
initial family size. 

3. The outcomes associated with each birth 
appear to be causal factors at the next 

-` decision point in a sequential model. 

4. A sequential model is useful in explaining 

. the childbearing decision-making pro- 
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METHODOLOGY 
Data 


The data come from the first nine waves of the | 
Panel Study of Income Dynamics. In this 
study, interviews have been obtained annually 
‘since 1968 with members of a national proba- 
bility sample of about 5,000 households. Al- 
though 24 percent of the originally selected . 
sample could not be interviewed in the first 
year, panel losses have been small; 72 percent 
of the households interviewed in 1968 were still 
in the sample in 1976, the most recent year 
included in these analyses. In addition, 
whenever a member of an original panel family 
formed a separate household, that entire - 


-household was added to the sample. By 1976 a 


total of 2,511 split-offs had been added to the 
survey. Because the number of split-offs ex- 
ceeds: the panel losses, the number of house- 
holds continues to increase. In 1976 there were 
a total of 5,862 households in the survey. The 
data were weighted in 1972 to adjust both-for | 
different sample fractions and for different 


The Panel Study was designed to provide the 
best possible measures of family income and 
the wages and employment histories of house- 
hold heads. Since it also contains measures of 
family building and composition, demographic 
characteristics, and information on family 
background, it constitutes an excellent base for’ 
the exploration of short-term and’ long-term 
consequences of the timing, spacing, and 
number of births over the family life cycle. 
Tabular comparisons of this data set with the 
Current Population Survey indicate a high de- 
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tions of -most of the standard demographic 
variables (Institute for Social Research, 1976). 


Arabie TAR and Samples 


The data set for this analysis was constructed 
by pooling a time series of cross-sectional data 
on individual couples. The cross section con- 
sists of five years of data on a couple.! Each 
couple was observed in an initial year and fol- 
lowed for four years to observe whether they 
had a birth and what their situation was at the 
end of.the period. The initial years varied be- 
tween 1968 and 1972, while the final years var- 
ied between 1972 and 1976. Four years is a long 
enough period for a significant proportion of 
the sample to have had a birth that would have 
affected their status, yet is sufficiently short 


that not too many births would have occurred ` 


and so that the characteristics of the couple in 
the initial year are not completely outdated. 
Other studies have also successfully used a 
four-year time period (e.g., Cramer,. 1980)... 
The particular five survey years in which a 
couple appears in this sample depend on the 
duration of their marriage. The years 1, 6; 11, 
16, and 21 define five-year intervals beginning 
in the first.year of marriage. Avoiding overlap, 


the periods of interest were.defined as 1 to 5, 6. 


to 10, 11 to 15, 16 to 20, and 21 to 25 years after 
first marriage.” Since only nine years of data 


were available for these couples, no couple — 


appears in the sample more than once. To as- 
sign couples to a marital category, the follow- 
ing procedure was followed. First, date of mar- 
riage of the wife and length of time since mar- 


riage were determined. Depending on the du- 


ration of marriage, couples were then identified 
as falling uniquely into one of the above time 
- periods during the nine years of the PSID. For 
example, a couple who married in 1967 would 
have been married one year in 1958 and would 
be included in the 1 to 5 marital duration group. 
The same couple would not fall into the 6 to 10 
category because in 1976, the last year avail- 
able, the couple would have only been married 
nine years. Therefore, data for the years 1968 
(t) and 1972 (t,) and for intervening years are 
used to create the observations for this.couple. 
In another case, a couple may have married in 
1960. In this case the couple would fall into the 
11 to 15-year group, with the first year (t,,) 
_ being 1971 and the fifth and final year (tis) 
being 1975. T, (te tin tis, t21) ranges from 1968 


! Five years of data are available since each inter-. 
view collects retrospective information for the pre- 
vious year. 

2 The cutoff point is 25 years since few births 
. occur to families after that time. ` 
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to 1972: ts (tio tis tao, tex) ranges from 1972 to 
1976.. For this paper five-year, data from 


, couples, have been pooled across the marital 


duration groups; the marriage group into which 


‘each couple /falls is identified oy a series of 


dummy variables. 

Because over a four-year jesd marriages 
dissolve, families are no longer the same as at 
the first time point. For this paper a sample of 
intact married couples was selected; all 
couples were married at the beginning of the 
period and remained married to each other 
over the period. 


Analysis T echniques 


The reported results were obtained by first re- 
gressing whether or not a, birth occurred be- 
tween t, and ts on measures of income and 
labor force participation at t, and on a set of 
control variables. Measures of income and 
labor force participation at ts were then re- 
gressed on whether or not a birth occurred and 
on-measures of income and labor force partici- 
pation at t,. The regressions were run sepa- 
rately by the initial parity of the couple—zero, 


_ one, two, and three or more. All analyses were 


conducted using data weighted according to 
the weights calculated by the Institute for So- 


_ cial Research in 1972. The weights were ad- 


justed so that the N represents actual sample 
size, not population size. 


Variables r 
Family Economic Well-Being. In this study 


- family economic well-being means the level of 


material resources available. to the family. 
Time use, though also an economic resource, is 
not included here. The most important of the 
indicators of economic wel-being is family in- 
come. Other measures of family income and 
living standards (assets, income per capita, the 


_ Single-person real-income equivalent per capita 


[Lazear-Michael] scale [Lazear-Michael, 1980] 
and the ratio of income to needs [Orshansky] 
scale) were examined, but the results are not 
presented here (see Hofferth, 1981).3 

Birth. The birth of a child anytime during the 
four-year period between the first interview at ` 
t; and the last interview at ts was determined as 
follows. For wives who were in the survey in 
1976, birth dates of children were obtained. If 
tı was 1968 and t, was 1972, then births were 
coded as having occurred during the interval if 
children were born in 1708 ig 1971. For 


YAH dollar measures are shown in terms of con- 
stant 1976 dollars. A description of the creation of 
these measures and the variables described in the 
following sections can be obtained from the author. 


a ia 
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wives for whom no information was, available 
in 1976, records were searched eazh year from 
tə to t, and the appearance of a child under two 
in the household along with a coded change in 
family composition was taken as indicating a 
birth in that, year. 

Family unit income and other factors are 
actually based on the year prior to the survey 
(the year before t; and t,). In the above exam- 
ple, births from the date of the 1968 interview 
through 1970 clearly follow annual income re- 
ported at t, (1967 income) and precede i income 
reported at ts (1971 income). Births in 1971 are 
not clearly prior to annual income as reported 
in the 1972 survey. Because including children 
born during the year before.t, obscures the 
relationship between a birth and the economic 
situation of the couple, all couples: whose 
youngest child had not yet reached age one by 
ts were excluded from the analysis. Thus the 
birth variable is actually whether or not a child 
is born over the next three years, or in the 
fourth year, but before the survey at t, (which 
occurred in the spring). 

Length of Marriage. Length of time since 
first marriage is used as an approximation to 
marital duration, even though some individuals 
may not be in their first marriage, since the 
primary concern is with the amount of time 
since first regular exposure to the risk of preg- 
nancy. Some childbearing does, in fact, occur 
between marriages. In addition, a couple in a 
later marriage can hardly be said to be compa- 
rable to a young couple in a first marriage, 
regardless of the ages of their youngest chil- 
dren. (A variable indicating whether the wife 
has ever been divorced is included as a con- 
trol.) 

Other Variables. Completed fertility has 
been found to be associated with a number of 
socioeconomic and demographic factors. Of 
the socioeconomic factors, religion (Catholic 
versus non-Catholic), parental socioeconomic 
status, and race have been found to be impor- 
tant to fertility and are included here. Demo- 
graphic factors include duration of marriage, 
age at marriage, age at first birth, interval since 
last birth, and age of woman (Westoff et al., 
1961, 1963; Bumpass and Westoff, 1970; Ryder 
and Westoff, 1971). Multicollinearity prevents 
including all variables; duration of marriage, 
age of woman, and age of the youngest child 
are included here. ; 

Another important demographic variable is 
the marriage cohort of the couple. Length of 
marriage is the criterion for determining year of 
entry into the sample, not year of first mar- 
riage. As a result, recent marriage cohorts 
were included in more recent years than early 
cohorts married the same length of time. Given 
the way the sample was selected, there may be 
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as much as a four-year (1968 to 1972) difference 
in the year of first marriage of couples similar 
in marital duration. Because of the enormous 
changes that occurred during the late 1960s and 
the early 1970s (increased rates of divorce, in- 
creased control over reproduction, increased 
labor force participation of women, and de- 
clining marital fertility, to cite the most impor- 
tant for this study), the experiences of marriage 
cohorts are likely to differ. A single dummy 
variable that becomes “one” if the couple’s 
first year (t,) was 1971 or 1972, and “zero” if the 
first year in the survey was 1968 to 1970, was 


introduced to distinguish recent from early 
‘cohorts, respectively. 


Besides the socioeconomic and demographic 
characteristics, individuals may differ in psy- 
chological characteristics that affect both their- 
family sizes and economic well-being, for 
example, conventionality, conformity, and 
career orientation (Thornton, 1977). One mea- 
sure of such psychological characteristics is 
available—the degree of efficacy of the 
husband/household head. This scale indicates 
whether the individual-feels that he/she has 


_control over what happens to him/her or © 


whether much of life is uncontrollable. Scale 
values run from one (high efficacy) to five (ow 
efficacy). 

Although socioeconomic and demographic 
factors may’be important to total completed 
family size, they are likely, to be less important 
to the next fertility decision—-whether or not to 
have a(nother) child and when—than the im- 
mediate situation of the individual couple. — 
Such situational (i.e., time-specific and 


changeable) factors as schooling completed, 


labor force participation, occupation, work ex- - 
perience, child care expenditures, and: income 
are expected to be important determinants (as - 
well as consequences) of the addition of a child 
to the family (see, e.g., Cramer, 1980; Hout,. 
1978; Rosenzweig, 1976). The failure to find a 
unidirectional and consistent impact of a Vari- 
ety of measures of education and income on 
completed family size attests to the complexity 
of the relationship and to the weakness of 
theories based on completed family size as the 
decision variable (see Janowitz, 1976, for a dis- 
cussion of the education-fertility relationship, 

and Bagozzi and Van Loo, 1978, and Freed- 

man and Thornton, 1982, for a discussion of 
the income-fertility relationship). It has been 
suggested that one of the reasons for the com- 
plexity of the relationship between education 
and income and family size is that at lower 
levels of income and education, involuntary _ 
factors are important in childbearing; at higher | 
levels, voluntary factors are more important 
(Poston, : 1974). Although the overall im- 
portance of voluntary versus involuntary fac- 


=. r 
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tors is unknown, this suggests the importance 
of contraceptive effectiveness and fecundity 
along with family size desires and expectations 
in predicting a birth (see also Hirschman and 


.  Rindfuss, 1982). 
`- Inthe Panel Study there is enough informa- . 


tion to put together an index of the relative 
fecundity of couples, that is; whether they can 
have children. A low score means that they did 


not expect more even though they were’ not. 


contracepting, or that they thought that they 
could not have any. A medium score means 
that it was uncertain as to whether they could 


or could not have children. A high score means" 


either that they expected more children or that, 
if they didn’t expect more, they were con- 
tracepting or thought they could, in fact, have 
more children if they wanted them. This 


“ method was used to group people because 


identical questions were not asked each year. 
Clearly this is not an ideal measure for our 
purposes. It does have the advantage, how- 
ever, of having been measured prior to or-dur- 


~ ing t,. > 


It was not possible to put together indices of 
fertility expectations or of contraceptive effec- 
tiveness. Questions about expectations and 
about contraceptive effectiveness were asked 
in only a few years of the Panel Study; the 
design of the analysis required that comparable 
information be available for all couples in 
every survey year.,Although this is not critical 
for variables which change little over the pe- 


‘ riod (e.g., parental socioeconomic status), it is 
‘critical for those describing the family situation ` 


year by year. This limitation, though serious, 
should simply restrict the. power of the model 
‘to predict a'birth. Since the omitted variables 


- are assumed to intervene between situational 
socioeconomic and’ demographic factors and. 


fertility; the results presumably reflect total 
-rather than direct effects. 

Situational factors in this’ analysis include 
the following: education of wife; labor force 
participation of wife and husband; labor force 
hours of wife and husband; labor force experi- 
ence of wifé; occupation of husband; hourly 


wage of husband; whether there were other. 


earners present; whether and how much paid 
for child care; fecundity: of the couple: and 


home ownership. Two indicators of whether - 


husband and wife had ever been divorced were 


_ used. The first was obtained by reconstructing 
` marital histories of the spouses; the second 


-simply indicates whether the couple contrib- 
utes to the maintenance of a child living outside 
the household. Because children were found to 
be living in some families not reporting a child 
born to-or raised by them, a control for the 
Presence of such a child was introduced in the 
pany Zero Paon; 
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Societal or macrolevel influences such as 
local, unemployment rates and the relative 
wages of males and females, blacks and whites, 
may also affect .the ability of families to im- 
prove their socioeconomic situations and, indi- 
rectly, their childbearing. Early analyses did 
not show such variables to be important, so 
they were not neimdec here in the prediction of 
the next birth. 4 


RESULTS - : | 

The Probability of Bearing a Child Between t, 
and ty; Parity-Specific Models 

Fifty-eight percent of initially childless wives, 
49 percent of wives with one child, 19 percent 
of wives with two children, and 14 percent of 
wives with three or more children bore at least 
one child between t, and ts. These births were 
evenly ‘spaced over the four-year period, ex- 


-cépt for the initially childless wives; more 


births to the latter occurred late in the four- 
year period.* 
Table 1 shows the impact of.the independent 


_ Variables on the probability of bearing a’ (at 


least one) child between t, and t,, by parity at 
ti- The models work relatively well, explaining 
over 20 percent of the variance in fertility over 
the four-year period. The model for childless 
couples i Is particularly good, explaining almost 
40 percent of the variance in fertility over that 
‘period. This is surprising. Since about one-half 
of the childless and one-child couples go on to 
have. a(nother) child over a four-year period, 

and since most of the remaining couples. will 
also eventually have a(nother) child, dif- 
ferences in births are probably related to timing 


- differences more than to eventual differences 


in completed family ‘size. 
At parities one and above the scarcity of 
statistically significant relationships among in- 


dividual coefficients is striking, especially 


since the R?s are not low. The fact that there 
are low t-statistics for each parameter, yet a 
high F for the set, suggests multicollinearity 
(Hanushek and Jackson, 1977). In fact, mul- 
ticallinearity is a problem in: this study. Al- 
though among most variables no simple corre- 
lation exceeds .20, three of the variables are 
highly interrelated: age of wife, length of mar- 
riage, and age of youngest child. Multicol- 
linearity is especially strong at parities.one and 
two. It is less of a problem at parity three or 
more. It is not a problem at all at parity zero, 
where only two of these three variables were 
included in the mode]: Multicollinearity handi- 


caps the researcher's ability to make inferences 


* Means, standard deviations, and. correlations 
among the variables: used in this analysis are avail- 
able: from the author. 
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Table 1. The Probability of Bearing a (at least one) Child Between t, and te by Parity at t,, Metric 
Coefficients Estimated by OLS 


s ; : Number of Children . =» 
Variable Name l : 0 o` od $0. ee 











3+ 
Labor Force Hours—Wife .00009* .000008 ~,00004:  —.00002 
Labor Force Hours—Husband .00002 — .00008 .00002 -00003 
Husband’s Hourly Wage — .002 ` .006 —.008 ` —.002 
Race (1 = black) .208 7 .048 — 059 .027 
‘Wife Employed —.170 —,172 , —.113 .045 
Fecundity-Low . - .641** .034 —~ .045 —.117 
Catholic— Wife ~ 110 014 .008 
Whether Owns Home = .238*** —.018 ~ ,025 — 029, 
Efficacy Scale-Husband — 006 — .044 — 007 .03* | 
Other Earners in Family ~ O15 Susi 016 — .074* 
Proportion Years Wife Worked Since aS _ 002% — 0001 ~  .,00009 — .0003 
Age of Wife . T — 012* —~.013 — 004 - — 005. 
Remarried 493 — — — 
Whether Husband was Employed .151* —.097 .031 007 
Whether Contributed to Outside Dependents ~ 175 042 — 038 — .037 
6—10 years — .298** 123 ~.21 . .423* 
11-15 years —~ .621*** 017 — .487* 229 
16-20 years ~ 569** 04 ~ ,538* .247 
ied 21-25 years — ,667** — 098 — ,§42* 315 
Later Marriage Cohort . 4 —.061 .053 — ,091* —.141 
Pocioeconomic Status~Wife O77" .058 — 041 O11 
Socioeconomic Status—Husband — 014 — .085* ~ 008 .008 
Child Under 18 in the Household. we |S — — .— 
Husband’s Work is Professional -036 .016 = 02 —.002 
Husband's Work is Clerical 158 17, .035 —.051 
Youngest Child’6—13 _— .004 — ,033 — .076* 
Youngest Child Less Than 3 ~— . 312 ~ 031 —.011 
Youngest Child 3-5 oo .076 #075 .10* 
Dollar Cost.of Day Care at t, — .0002 ~ 0001 .00003 
Paid for Day Care at t, _— —.181 .057 —.125 © 
Education of Wife ` — 023 — .008 O17 0005 
Constant 957 1.174 1.005 — .053 
Adjusted R? - .389 249 268 ‘ 205 
N 234 205 - 281 5207 a 





—.= not included in regression. 
*p<.05. l 
** n< 01. l 

*+* j< 001. 


about individual coefficients. Multicollinearity 
affects only those related variables; it should 


not affect the others. Nor should it affect the F . 


test on the entire set of coefficients (Hanushek 


and Jackson, 1977), all of which are statisti- , 


cally significant at the .01 level or better. How- 
ever, since thesé three variables are among the 
most important predictors of fertility, their im- 
portance” at paritiés one and two will be 
obscured. 

A second’problem, discussed E is ; the 
fact that several of the most important factors 
known to affect fertility directly—intention and 
contraceptive effectiveness—could not be in- 
cluded in the model. Since such variables are 
likely to intervene between the variables in- 
cluded here and fertility, relatively high ex- 
planatory power over all variables might be 
expected, even though individual coefficients 


do not attain statistical significance. Finally, - 
the nature of the dependent variable is impor- 
tant. Although this study has been restricted to 
married couples, who have attained a high de- 
gree of control over their fertility through ef- ` 
fective contraceptive use (see Westoff and 
Ryder, 1977a), still there remains a substantial 
stochastic component to fertility (Ryder, 1980).: 
The size of the stochastic component greatly 


- restricts the researcher’s ability to predict fer- 


tility at the individual level. In spite of these 
difficulties with the data, some interesting re- 
lationships, consistent with other research, 
were found. 

. Across all parities there are several reg- | 
ularities. The most important factor affecting ~ 
whether or not a birth occurs is the length of | 
time since first marriage. Wives married longer 
are less likely to have a first child, with:the 
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Figure 2. A Hypothetical Model of Childbearing and Its Outcomes Using Estimates from The Panel Study of 


Income Dynamics* 


2 LF = Labor force hours of wives at the beginnings and ends of four-year pee. INC = Family income of 
couples at the beginnings and ends of four-year periods. Only effects significant at the .05 level or renter are 


included here. 


~ 


= 


probability decreasing with the ient of mar-. addition, couples in more recent marriage 


- riage. Neither the husband’s hourly wage nor 
the hours he works affect the probability of a 
birth. The hypothesis of differences by the ini- 
tial parity of the couple in factors affecting a 
birth is supported, but only weakly. The a 
is best for the childless couple. . 

Among couples initially childless, wives 
working more hours and those with greater 
, work experience are more likely to have a child 


` over the next four years. Couples who own 


their own homes are more likely to bear a child, 
as are those from a high socioeconomic back- 
ground and those with children under 18 in the 
home (even though not their own children). 
Within length-of-marriage categories, older 
wives are less likely to have a first child. One 
interesting result is that childless couples not 
expecting to have children are, in fact, much 
_ more likely to have a first child during the 
period than other couples: Since low fecundity 
was assigned to those who were not expecting 
a birth and not contracepting, it seems likely 
that couples’ evaluations of their own fecun- 
dity are unreliable. For couples with children, 
the relationship is negative, as predicted, 
though not statistically significant. That is, 
couples not expecting another child are less 
likely to have a birth. In other results (not 
shown here) housework hours of neither the 


wife nor the husband affect whether they have - 


a child over a four-year period. 


Among couples with one child at the begin- , 


‘ning of the period, only. one variable signifi- 
cantly affected the probability of a birth over 
the period. Those in which the husband came 
from a higher socioeconomic background were 
less likely to have an additional birth over the 
period. 

Among couples who initially had two chil- 
dren, the length of the marriage is strongly 
associated with the probability of a birth; 
couples married longer are much less likely to 
have an additional birth over the period. In 


‘cohorts are less likely. to have a third birth, a 
result which is congruent with- con fertility 
trends. 

Among couples with three or more children, 
those married longer are slightly more likely to 
have an additional child. Those whose 
youngest child is three to five are more likely to 
' have another child while those whose youngest 
child is six to thirteen are less likely to have an 
additional child. Couples with other earners in 


“the household (probably older children) are 


less likely to have an additional, child. Finally, 
couples in which the husband is low on efficacy 
are more likely to have an additional child, 
suggesting perhaps that such couples are both 
poor planners and poor.contraceptors. 


A Dynamic Model of Fertility and its 
Consequences 


In Figure 2 the results are summarized in a 
model cf the interrelationships among one 
measure of the economic well-being of families 
over time—family income—the labor force 
participation of the wife, and whether a birth 
occurs. . 

Although in earlier work it is shown that a 
birth does have major economic consequences, 
interestingly, these results suggest that these 
actual consequences do not have much effect 
on later childbearing. In particular, the wife’s 
labor force hours have only a weak impact on 
whether.a wife has a birth over the next several 
years, and then only for wives initially child- 
. less. In fact, they are in the wrong. direction, 
suggesting that one way women plan for chil- 
dren is by working to save money (see also 


5 Actual regressions of family income at t,on labor 
force hours of wife at t, and t,, family income at t,, 
and whether a birth occurs can be obtained from the 
author. p 
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Jones, 1982). The husband’s labor force hours 
have no impact on childbearing. In addition, no 
impact of the wage of the husband or family 
assets at the beginning of the period on 
whether or not a birth occurred during the pe- 
-riod could be documented. Other research has 
found impacts on fertility of the husband’s in- 
come averaged over several years of his life 


(Hout; 1978) and of the husband’s income rela- . 


tive to the needs of the family (Cramer, 1980), 
so it is possible that,the appropriate variables 
were not included here. However, because of 
the strong correlation among the various mea- 
' gures of income, it is unlikely that substituting 
another income measure would substantially 
affect the results. One possible variable to be 


tested in further research is a measure of the, 


change in income or income relative to needs 
over the previous four-year (or. whatever time 
interval) period. That is, it may-not be~ the 
absolute level of income that is important but 
~ the actual or projected growth in earnings that 
is important to family fertility decision making 
(but see Freedman and Thornton, 1982, for 
negative results). 

The impact of a birth varies only slightly 
depending on the measure of living standards 
used. The effects of a birth on per capita in- 


`. come and on real income per capita as mea- 


sured by the Lazear-Michael scale are very 
similar, considering differences in calculation 
of these scales. Of course, the ratio of income 
to needs (Orshansky scale) is in a different 


metric and is difficult to compare with the- 


other results. As mentioned earlier, however, 
the correlations among the various measures of 
income and standards of living are very high, 
suggesting much less variation in real terms 
than their creators would have us believe. (For 
a more extensive discussion of the effects of a 
birth on these measures of living standerds, see 
Hofferth [1981].) 

There is evidence that the impact of a birth 
differs substantially by the parity of the birth, 
with the largest impact on childless. and. one- 
child couples. The effects are both direct and 
indirect. A birth to a childless couple directly 
reduces their family income and indirectly re- 
duces income through the reduction in the 
wife’s hours of employment, net of previous 
labor force participation and other factors.° A 


6 The decline in family income is not completely 
due to the wife’s reduced labor force hours. Hus- 
bands do not significantly increase their hours; their 
earnings are, in fact, lower after a first bath than 
those of childless husbands, net of initial earnings 
levels. This suggests that husbands may also pay a 
‘ price for the extra burdens of childrearing. During 
the first few years after the birth-of a first child their 
earnings do not rise as fast as those of childless 
husbands. 
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birth to a one-child couple has a positive but 
nonsignificant direct impact on family income; 
however, it does reduce income indirectly 
through the labor force participation of the 

wife. A third birth is associated with a sub- 
stantial direct increase in the income of the 
family. The negative indirect effect of a birth 
through reducing the wife’s hours of employ- 
ment is small and not statistically significant. 
The direct increase may be anticipatory. That 
is, families anticipating a large income increase 
may be more likely to have a third child, rather 


than the reverse. Finally, among couples with 


three or more children, an additional child re- 
duces family income but the effect is not . 
statistically significant. The indirect effect of a` 
birth is to reduce income by reducing the labor 
force participation of the wife but, as for those 
with two children, the effect is small and not 
statistically significant. 

Therefore, it appears that the negative im- 
pact of a child on family income is the largest 
for the first child because it consists of large 
and negative direct.as well as indirect effects 
(see Figure 2). There is only an indirect effect 
on income through the wife’s labor force par- 
ticipation with the addition of the second child, 
and the effect is about one-half the size of the 
indirect effect of the first child. The third child 
has a net positive association with family in- 
come because of a large positive direct effect of 


‘a birth (and a small negative indirect impact). 


There is a small but not significant negative 
impact of a fourth or higher-parity child on the 


-income of the family; both direct and indirect 


effects are negative but are not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

The impact ofthe first child is also likely to 
have long-term effects according to this model. 
There is a strong association between the mea- 


‘sures of family income at different points in 
time and there is also an association between - 


the labor force hours of the wife at different 
points in time. For women, the continuity of 
labor force hours may be crucial to their later 
well-being. Women who work more years will 
be earning more money, both because of their 


- greater work experience and because their . 


human capital has not deteriorated due to time 
spent out of the labor force (Min¢éer and Ofek, 


` 1982). For families, the income of the husband 


may be more important.,There is no impact at 
all of a birth on the labor force hours of hus- 
bands; however, there is an association be- 
tween a birth and greater earnings among fa- 
thers of one and two children (data not pre- 
sented here). This. suggests, perhaps, that 
couples who anticipate a large increase in in- 
come will be more likely to have the third birth. 
Thus it is likely that in the long run there will be 
little remaining effect of children on family in- 
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come. In fact, this is what was found in earlier 
work. There was no long-run impact of family 
size on income, though there was a small im- 
pact on asset accumulation. There were, how- 
ever, 
number of children on the labor force partici- 
pation and work experience of the wife and, by 
implication, on her earning power. This will be 
most critical in the case of divorce. Of course, 
this paper deals only with the impact of a birth, 
that is, with the impact of an infant on the 
family. Other research has shown that although 
the time (opportunity) costs decline as children 
age, the economic costs of children increase 


(Espenshade, 1977). In addition, given that ob- - 


servations on each couple’ cover only one 
four-year period, the long-range effects of each 
infant for-a particular couple, cannot be esti- 
‘mated. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper a dynamic sequential model of 
childbearing decision making and family well- 
being was developed and tested. It appears 
from the results that the factors associated with 
an additional birth varv depending on initial 
family size. The support for this hypothesis is 
weak, apparently because of multicollinearity, 
data limitations, and the stochastic nature of 
the dependent variable. Analyzing the effect of 
a birth over all parities does appear to hide 
important differences at each parity. Given the 
pattern, these effects could not be captured 
using interaction termis, as some researchers 
have advocated. It is clear that the most im- 
portant decision is the decision to have the first 


child. The model describing the first birth deci- . 


sion is the strongest of the models, providing a 
solid base for some important conclusions. In 
particular, it supports the conclusion that of all 
births, the first one affects family well-being 
the most. 

The hypothesis that the consequences of 
each additional birth vary depending on initial 
family size was strongly supported. The 
strongest impact would be felt by families with 
no children or only one child initially. The 
strength of the impact in general declines with 
initial parity. Again, these differences are hid- 
den when researchers aggregate over all initial 
parities (see, e.g., Hout, 1978; Cramer, 1980). 

Support for the hypothesis that the outcomes 
associated with each birth are causal factors at 
the next decision point in a sequential model 
could not be found in this analysis. In particu- 
lar, actual outcomes to one couple do not ap- 


_pear to affect the next childbearing decision of 


another with one less child. No information on 
expected outcomes, which could be expected 
to play a more important part, was available. It 
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is fairly clear from much research that individ- 
uals are frequently unaware of actual conse- 
quences of having a baby. In addition, the 
measures of income available were short-term. 
Individuals may base their decisions more on 
expected future earnings. On the other hand, it 
may simply be that normative influences are 
much more important at the early parities; later 
parities were aggregated in this analysis. 

The last hypothesis -was that this model 
would be a useful. one in explaining the 
childbearing decision-making process of 
couples. The results are mixed. It appears 
promising to explore further the impact of dif- 
ferent factors on the progression to the next 
parity. It also appears a promising line of re- 
search to explore in greater depth the actual 
consequences of a birth to a couple. However, 
the relationship between consequences to a 
couple, their ‘expectations for the conse- 
quences of the. next. child, its actual conse- 
quences for couples like themselves, and its 
effects on their decision are very much un- 


clear, as are the influences of norms. Further 


work using new data is needed in this area. 
This model was restricted to the impact of an 
infant on a family; although the time costs of 
children are the greatest during the early years, 
the money costs of children increase as they 
grow. Thus this model cannot be used to esti- 
mate the long-term effects of each child on 
family well-being. In addition, since observa- 
tions on each couple-cover only one four-year 


- period, the long-range effects of each infant for 


a particular couple cannot be estimated. How- 
ever, some conclusions as to the short-term 
effects of a birth on families and some implica- 
tions for longer-range effects can be drawn. 
First and second births are the births that carry 
strong negative consequences for family. in- 
comè and economic well-being, and the impact 
of the second is less than one-half that of the 
first. Despite these costs, having one or two 
births seems to be so pervasive that the pro- 
cess is difficult to predict; variation may be 
more a timing than a number decision. 
Perhaps, though, the consequences. are felt but 
not acted upon until at least two children have 
been born. Families that can afford a third 
child appear to be the ones most likely to have 
a third child. The consequences of additional 
children are relatively small, at least during the 
first few years. after a birth. 
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TRICKLE DOWN OR TRANSFERS? 
POSTWAR DETERMINANTS ial FAMILY INCOME INEQUALITY® 


JUDITH TREAS _ 
University of Southern California 


The expansion of social welfare has been promoted as one means of equalizing the 
distribution of economic well-being. Macroeconomic expansion has been touted as 
an alternative strategy for improving the lot of the poor. Focusing on the postwar 
era, this paper provides an empirical assessment of these two competing theories of 
income redistribution. For female- headed families and unrelated men and women, 
the growth of public transfers is seen to be the major force behind a reduction in 
income disparities. Only husband-wife families and men living apart from kin sı seem to 


have experienced any distributional impact of business cycles. 


Work and welfare are two widely recognized 
approaches to bettering the lot of low-income 


Americans (Palmer and Minarik, 1976). The - 


welfare approach has favored public income 
transfers to the poor. Here the emphasis is 
largely on earnings replacement for those who 
suffer an involuntary loss of earnings due to 
marital dissolution, disability, retirement, or 
unemployment. The second approach has em- 
phasized the creation of more jobs, erther di- 
rectly through government subsidized em- 
ployment or indiréctly through government 
spending, tax cuts, or investment incentives to 
stimulate the economy.’ The hypothesized im- 
pact of economic expansion is commonly 
dubbed the ‘trickle-down effect.” In acting to 
cut both taxes and social welfare programs; 
the Reagan Administration has stressed the 
distributional benefits of “trickles?” over 
‘“*transfers.”* Unfortunately, there have been 
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1. A third approach, of course, argues for EAE PA 
tion of opportunity through affirmative action, com- 


pensatory schooling, and so on. In the absence of 


new jobs or an upgraded occupational structure, 
these policies may merely redistribute inequality 


more equitably across social groups without reduc- - 


ing it. 

2 Supply-side theory, which has guided Reagan 
Administration policy, is not incompatible with a 
welfare state (Wanniski, 1979) or at least a ‘‘safety 
net” for the needy (Kemp, 1979). By stimulating 
productivity, tax cuts are thought to increase tax 
revenues, making it possible to bankroll public 
transfers to the poor. Supply-side theory has not 
demanded social welfare cuts, although they have 
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few empirical attempts to sort out the relative 


- contributions of these two factors to income 


inequality. 

The postwar era has witnessed the growth of 
social welfare programs. It has also seen both 
economic expansions and recessions. Despite 
these welfare trends and business cycles, the 
distribution of money income between families 
(or between consumer units of families and 
unrelated individuals) has changed little since © 
World War II (Rivlin, 1975; Miller, 1966). This 


' fixity in the distribution of income has been 


due, in part, to the changing living ar- 
rangements of Americans (Kuznets, 1974). The 
rise of fémale-headed families and persons liv- 
ing apart from families—consumer units with 
characteristically low -incomes-——-has shifted ' 
some of the population to the bottom of the 


income distribution. This unequalizing influ- 


ence has obscured forces making for greater 
income equality. One such force has been de- 
clining income disparities observed within 
family types (Treas and Walther, 1978). 

The exact determinants of these within- 
group movements in inequality remain largely 
a matter of speculation. Since World War II, 
Americans, especially those living in female- 
headed families or as unrelated individuals, 
have been the beneficiaries of the growth of 
public programs of income maintenance. Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children targets 
single mothers, Social Security retirement 
benefits cushion the labor force withdrawal of 
older men, and Social Security survivor’s ben- 
efits support aged widows. Earnings opportu- 
nities have also changed. Not only have eco- 
nomic peaks and troughs influenced the 
availability of jobs, but also changing labor 
force participation patterns have altered the 
responsiveness ‘of various groups to mac- 
roeconomic conditions and employment op- 
portunities (Plotnick and Skidmore, 1975). 

The equalizing impact of transfers has been 
amply documented (Danziger et al., 1981). For 
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example, Danziger and Piotnick (1977) use 
1966 and 1975 data to compare Gini coeffi- 
cients of inequality for pre- and post-transfer 
’ money income. For female-headed families 
and for aged individuals, declines in inequality 
are shown to result from transfer income. 
While suggestive, this study and others in the 
genre (Smeeding, 1977; Reynolds and 
Smolensky, 1977) focus on only a couple of 
years with different cyclical characteristics 
and, hence, fail to take account of variations in 
the full range of economic opportunities. 


Macroeconomic cycles affecting employ- - 


ment are especially pertinent. In a study 
focusing on white and nonwhite families in the 
1954—1971 period, Horowitz (1974) found un- 
employment to increase inequality within and 
between the races. Similarly, Blinder and 
Esaki (1978) show that the upper quintile of 
families gain income shares at the expense of 
ithe two lowest quintiles when unemployment 
rises.. Of course, not all groups are equally 
dependent on employment. Some have low 
rates of labor force participation, and some can 
draw on unearned income, such as transfers. 
Regressing mean income by family type on 
_ time, mean earnings, and unemployment ben- 

efits for the 1947 to 1965 time period, Metcalf 
(1972) concluded that the incomes of female- 
oe families were less responsive to cycli- 

cal changes than were those of other families. 

In sum, there is empirical evidence that so- 
cial welfare benefits influence the distribution 
of income, as do business cycles, although 
some groups may be more sensitive to these 
influences than are others. While contempo- 
rary public-policy debates focus on assump- 
tions about the relative effectiveness of 
“transfers” and -“‘trickles,” previous research 
has tended to deal with one or the other causal 
_ factors, rather than posing a test of alternative 
distributional theories.’ 

This paper affords a preliminary test of the 
trickle-down and transfer hypotheses. 
draw upon annual time-series data for the 
postwar era in order to investigate the determi- 
nants of trends in income inequality within 





. proved to be a political expedient to achieving tax 
- cuts. Any distributional benefits for the poor of 
Reagan Administration policies will no doubt take 
the form of expanded employment opportunities in 
the private sector, not expanded social welfare pro- 
grams. As ‘David Stockman has confided, *‘Supply- 
side is ‘trickle-down’ theory’’ (Greider, 1981). 

3 This approach to inequality takes the welfare 
system and employnient opportunities to be exoge- 
nous. Other empirical studies in the tradition of politi- 
cal ecohomy have considered how income disparities 
are generated by the political mobilization of re- 
sources by competing class interests (e.g., Hicks et 
al., 1978; Isaac and Kelley, 1981). 
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specific family types. Separate analyses of 
husband-wife families, female-headed families, 
unrelated males, and.unrelated females are 
undertaken, because we anticipate that these 
groups: will not be equally responsive to 


.changes in the determinants of mene 


BACKGROUND AND THEORETICAL 


RATIONALE 


We can identify two ways in which changes in 
_ income inequality come about. First, available 


income may change. Second, the composition 


‘of consumer units may change, affecting the 


share that units garner of whatever income 
sources are available to them. From a theoreti- 
cal perspective, our interest lies ‘with issues of 
income availability, but compositional changes 
may confound the effects of work and welfare 
opportunities on the distribution of income. 
As, the trickle-down thesis suggests, changes 
in income availability may result from changes 
in earnings opportunities. For example; favor- 
able economic conditions. may improve the 
employment prospects and wage rates of 
potential earners, as employers reach further 
and further down the queue to hire less- 


preferred workers (Hodge, 1973). Poorer units 


may benefit more from expanded employment- 
than their middle-income counterparts, who 
can better afford to forego additional market 
work in favor of more leisure. Due to unem- 
ployment or underemployment, the. poor 
sometimes have too much involuntary ‘“‘lei- 
sure,” -and they have a financial impetus to 
take advantage of better job opportunities. To 
the extent that a boom in employment moves 
these families from the bottom to the middle of 
the income distribution, economic expansion ' 
may be expected to reduce inequality. Clus- 
tered in peripheral industries sensitive to the 
vagaries of the economy (Bluestone et al.,' 
1973), Or in nonunionized jobs unprotected by 
collective bargaining agreements (Spilerman, 
1977), some workers are especially vulnerable 
to layoffs, reductions in working hours, and ` 
pay cuts. With a fragile toehold on the middle 
rungs of the economic ladder, they may slip to 
the bottom in an economic downturn, thereby 
increasing inequality. 

Another line of reasoning, focusing on re- 
turns to capital and labor, also supports the 
idea that a boom may have an equalizing effect 
on incomes (Schultz, 1969). Early in a cycle of 
economic expansion, firms may reap profits at 
little cost by putting excess productive ca- 
pacity to work. Accelerating economic growth, 
however, may demand new employees. and 
capital investments which depress profits by 
raising costs. Slow economic expansion may 


_ promise greater returns to capital, exacerbat- ` 
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ing income disparities between those with in- 
vestment income and those who rely exclu- 
sively on earnings. Conversely, rapid eco- 


nomic growth may depress profits, narrowing 


the economic gap between workers and 
capitalists. 

Although price increases are not directly re- 
lated to the trickle-down thesis, inflaticn i is an- 
other macroeconomic variable with Cistribu- 
tional implications. At least until the ‘‘stagfla- 
tion” of the 1970s, inflation was view2d as a 
concomitant of full employment and economic 
expansion. Even apart from its association 
with other economic indicators, inflat-on has 
been shown to have an independent effect on 
inequality. Several empirical studies indicate 
that inflation has an equalizing influence, 
hurting the rich more than the poor (Thurow, 
1970; Schultz, 1969; Metcalf, 1972; Blinder and 
Esaki, 1978). This may mean that inflation has 
a differential impact on the returns to different 
factors of production, that welfare .beneñts are 
more closely indexed to inflation than are 


earnings and asset-income, and /or that there is 


a “bracket creep” artifact introduced into 
categorical income data by inflation. 

Aside from cyclical booms and busts in em- 
ployment, trends in labor force partic-pation 
may alter earnings patterns. In general, we 
would expect women to be less dependent on 
employment opportunities than are men. How- 
ever, prolonged schooling and early retirement 
mean that the incomes of fewer unrelated 
males, young and old, are affected by tke cur- 
rent employment outlook. Rising female labor 


force participation suggests that women who 


head or live apart from families may be more 
and more vulnerable to employment cycles. Of 
course, labor force participation rates nat only 
determine a group’s sensitivity to business cy- 
cles (Plotnick and Skidmore, 1975), but also 
index the demand for particular workers. Thus, 
rising labor force participation of women can 
indicate an upward trend in the demand for 
women workers (Oppenheimer, 1970), just as it 
may make them and their incomes more vul- 
nerable to the cyclical deviations from that 
trendline. In other words, efforts to measure 
distributional effects ought to control for _evels 
of labor force participation. 

Changes in the availability of transfer in- 
come may also affect income inequality. Shar- 
acteristic of the postwar era is the increased 
availability of nonegrned money income under 
Aid to Families with Dependent Childrer., So- 
cial Security, Old Age Assistance (now Sup- 
pleméntal Security Income), Unemployment 
and Disability Insurance, and general assis- 
tance. In contrast to macroeconomic fluctua- 
tions, the trend in social welfare programs is 
distinguished by a strong linear component, 
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but legislative mandate introduces occasional 
jumps in benefit levels and coverage. Trends in 
social insurance programs may be expected to 
influence female-headed families and unrelated 
individuals more than they affect more pros- 
perous husband-wife units. 

In general, the expansion of social insurance 
eligibility, participation, and benefits should 
reduce inequality by providing higher levels of 
income to those who might otherwise be very 
poor. This expansion of nonearned income 
should also decrease the vulnerability of in- 
come to employment cycles, since some 
transfers (e.g., unemployment insurance) are 
earnings replacements and since benefit 
schedules for social welfare prograins are not 
Closely tied to the performance of the econ- 
omy. Furthermore, social welfare’s availability 
enables the unemployed to forego jobs with 
very low wages and poor employment condi- 
tions (Piven and Cloward, 1982). 

Even if the structure of employment oppor- 
tunities and social insurance were unaltered 
over the postwar era, income inequality might 
change in response to changes in the charac- 
teristics of the consumer units. For example, 
Paglin (1975) has argued that the postwar 
growth of families with young and old 
heads—families who usually have low in- 
comes—has been an unequalizing force. In 
general, changes in family characteristics seem 
to foster greater inequality within the various 
family types. Changes in the composition of 
female-headed families, for example, imply 
poorer prospects for earned income. Non- 
whites, who have been singularly disadvan- 
taged in the labor market, constituted 29 per- 
cent of all female-headed families in 1977, up 
from 17 percent in 1949. Furthermore, families 
headed by women have come to include more 
dependent children (Treas, 1981), so they have 
faced more impediments to the head’s work- 
ing—such as- those posed by the care and 


supervision which children require. Over thirty 


years, female-headed families also lost adult 
members 18 and older and, thus, saw a decline 
in the number of potential earners and alterna- 
tive child caretakers. 

Neither did compositional changes for 
women outside families suggest more promis- 
ing earnings prospects. In 1977, 43 percent of 
these women were 65 and older, compared 
with only 31 percent’ in 1949. Husband-wife 
families also saw more elderly; 14 percent of 
heads were 65 or older in 1977, as compared 
with 10 percent in 1949. Among unrelated men, 
however, the percent aged dropped after the 
late 1960s from 27 to 16. If there were fewer 
men of retirement age, this was partially offset 
by increases in very young men under 25 with 
their -less-settled employment patterns. In 
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short, compositional shifts i in these four family 
types seem, if anything, to point to unequaliz- 
ing influences swelling the ranks of those with 
poor earnings prospects. 

Compositional changes could affect the re- 


ceipt of nonearned income, too. Female family - 


headship has shifted from the mature widow of 
the immediate postwar period to the young di- 
: vorcee of today. Nearly two-thirds of women 
heading families were widows thirty years ago 
as compared to one-third now. By virtue of life 
cycle stage, the widow is more likely to have 


assets which might yield interest on a savings: 


account or income from a rented room. Fur- 
thermore, the widow and her dependents are 
apt to be fairly well provided for by Social 
Security. In contrast, the young divorcee is apt 
to have few assets, receive little child support 
, (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1979), ‘and qualify 
only for AFDC.‘ In short, the rise in young, 
divorced mothers seems to imply more poor 
families—a factor making for greater in- 
equality. 

With respect to female unrelated individuals, 
we note the marked increase in the percent 
aged and the percent widowed. While this 
argues for poorer earnings opportunities for 
this group, it also suggests that more women 
living apart from families will qualify for old- 
age benefits. A growing contingent of elderly 
husbands implies thaf more husband-wife 
families will draw old-age benefits as well. 
Among unrelated men, the age structure re- 
cently shifted away from those who might 
. Claim retirement benefits. On the other hand, 
there was an increase in young men, who are 
more vulnerable to unemployment and, hence, 
likely to take advantage of unemployment ben- 
efits (U.S. Department of Labor, 1979). 

To sum up, improved employment opportu- 
nities are a plausible explanation of reductions 
in income. inequality, because economic booms 
may trickle down, transforming some poor 
families into middle-income ones. Similarly, 
the expansion of public welfare programs 
seems a force for greater equality to the extent 
that these programs benefit less well-off 
families. Not all family types may be expected 
to be equally responsive to these distributional 
influences, however. Because of lower levels 
of labor force involvement, female-headed 
' families and female unrelated indivjduals may 
be somewhat insulated from macroeconomic 
conditions affecting the demand for labor. 


Husband-wife families, on the other hand, may 


* AFDC benefits, of course, are not a8 generous as 
survivor's benefits to widowed mothers of dependent 
children. In 1977, the average family AFDC benefit 
was only $250, compared with an average of $502 
under the Social PEUN program. 
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be’ relatively impervious to changes in social 
welfare benefits, which are targeted to lower- 
income family types. Demographic changes in 
the composition of all four family types suggest — 
a trend to more, not less, inequality. ` 


DATA, MEASURES, AND METHODS 


The focus of this analysis is relative, not abso- 
lute, income inequality. As a practical matter, 
the most familiar measure of absolute eco- 
nomic fortunes, the poverty rate, is not avail- 
able for early postwar decades. Theoretical 
concerns ‘also argue that inequality is best 
gauged with reference to the entire distribution 
of income, rather than a single point on the 


' distribution (i.e., the poverty line). Sociol- 


Ogists are quick.to’ appreciate that relative 
deprivation is as important as absolute dis- 
advantage. As Jencks and colleagues (1972: 
5—6) point out: 


[The “cost of living” is not the cost of buy- 
ing some fixed set of goods and services. It is 
the cost of participating in a social system. 
The cost of participation depends in large 
part on how much people habitually spend to 
participate. Those who fall far below the 
norm, whatever it may be, are excluded. 


This suggests that inequality is best evaluated 
in terms of a standardized measure of disper- 
sion as opposed to an arbitrary standard of 
income adequacy. 

The measurement of relative equality has 
led to considerable discussion but limited 
agreement regarding the most appropriate 
measure (Treas, 1982; Schwartz and Winship, 
1980; Allison, 1978; Taussig and Danziger, 
1976). Sociologists are most familiar with the 
Gini coefficient, which summarizes the pro- 
portion of the total area under the 45 degree 
line of perfect equality which lies between this 
diagonal and the Lorenz curve, plotting 
cumulative population shares against cumula- 
tive income shares. This study reports Theil’s 
(1971) information-based measure which may 
be defined as: 


N å 
I = i yı log Nyi, 
where N is the number of individuals or 
families in the population and y, is the income 
share of the ith individual or family. 

Given knowledge of the underlying distribu- 
tion, Theil’s measure may be formally derived 
from, the Gini, and they share a number of 
desirable axiomatic characteristics. In keeping 
with Dalton’s (1920) principle of transfers, for 
example, the measures decline when income is 
transferred from a high-income to a low- 
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income person without changing their relative 
rankings. Because. they are not affected by 
proportional shifts in income, they are not in- 
flated by real dollar value fluctuations beset- 
ting 30 years of income data. The Gini, how- 
ever, is relatively insensitive to inequality 
changes, because it gives greatest weight to 
income transfers in the middle of the distribu- 
tion. While affected by changes at all points of 
the distribution, Theil’s measure weights 
changes in the bottom tail more heavily. This is 
in accord with our normative notions that such 
changes are of greater consequence to social 
welfare. Despite their weighting differences, 
the Theil and Gini measures move together 
over time, displaying correlations of .92 for 
female-headed families, .97 for unrelated fe- 
males, .93 for unrelated males, and .88 for 
husband-wife families. Except as noted in the 
text, they yield comparable results in time- 
series analyses. 

Inequality measures are constructed from 
published income tabulations available an- 
nually by family type from the March Current 
Population Survey. Calculation of inequality 
measures.requires some assumptions as to the 
means and variances within the published in- 
come categories. Having considered and re- 
jected several alternatives, we assume zero 
Variance and the arithmetic mean of the upper 
and lower boundary of the category.’ Consis- 
tent with Theil (1967), a Pareto distribution is 
assumed within the upper-ended category, 
such that the category’s mean is 4/3 of its lower 
boundary. Although the number and bound- 
aries of income categories change over time, 
experiments with 1967 and 1977 micro data 
from the Current Population Survey indicate 
that such changes were of little consequence to 
Theil’s measure for the four groups considered 
here.. Unfortunately, no income distributions 
were published for 1953. Rather than discard 
the case, we impute 1953 inequality on the 
average of the two adjacent years’ values—an 
admittedly crude assumption. 

Of necessity, our dependent variable refers 
to inequality of pretax money income. While it 
has been argued that the value of in-kind goods 
and services should also be incorporated in a 
measure of economic well-being (Moon and 
Smolensky, 1977), only money income is avail- 
able annually over the postwar period. Simi- 
larly, taxes affect inequality of -economic 
well-being. Unfortunately, after-tax income is 
not available for the period under study and the 


5 A geometric mean, for example, was found to 
yield unrealistically low estimates of the average in- 
come in the bottom category. If income were distrib- 
uted, say, log-normally, we would expect low- 
income families to clump nearer the upper boundary 
of the category. 
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variation in taxes paid within each income level 
indicates the difficulty of imputing taxes with 
aggregate data. 

Independent variables measuring mac- 
roeconomic conditions, labor supply, welfare 
expenditures, demographic characteristics, 
and methodological controls are described in 
Table 1. Reflecting the theoretical discussion 
above, the signs of the hypothesized relations of 
these variables with income inequality are 
shown for each of the four groups. 

The analysis is based on ordinary least 
squares regression. Where the Durbin-Watson' 
statistic calls for an adjustment for serial cor- 
relation, we rely-on a weighted generalized 
least squares procedure which employs a 
‘Cochrane-Orcutt approach assuming a first- 
order process of autocorrelation (Pindyck and. 
Rubinfeld, 1976). For each group, the analytic 
strategy is to specify and investigate empiri- 
cally models which include selected indicators 
and which explore the sensitivity of the results 
to alternative operationalizations of the deter- 
minants. Of primary interest are the relative 
distributional effects of trickle-down and ` 
transfer variables. 

Although the theoretical justification for 
most variables is elaborated above, one vari- 
able deserves attention, because it deals with 
potential methodological biases in the income 
measure. A CPS variable is included in each 
model, because increases in inequality appear 
to be associated with periodic changes in the 
methodology of the Current Population Sur- 
vey. For 1952, 1961, and 1971 income data, the 
introduction of a new Decennial Census base 
for the survey sampling frame and for the esti- 
mation of age, race and sex weights appears 
linked to a jump in Theil’s measure of in- 
equality. Similarly, a processing error for 1967 
income data raised inequality by overestimat- 
ing the number of low-income units. A dummy 
variable, coded ‘‘1” for these four years and 
“0” otherwise, controls for any untoward in- 
fluence on inequality. 


TRENDLINES IN INEQUALITY 


Let us begin by documenting the trends in in- 
come inequality which have transpired since . 
World War H for husband-wife and female- 
headed families and for male and female unre- 


6 Adjustments for autocorrelation are undertaken 
only where there is unambiguous-evidence of serial , 


correlation at the .05 level of significance. Where the - ~ 


Durbin-Watson statistic falls in the indeterminate re- 
gion, OLS results are presented. In the SAS program 
used to obtain the weighted GLS estimates, OLS 
estimates are taken as starting values of rho on which 
subsequent iterative adjustments are made. 


` 
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Families 


Macroeconomic 
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FUNEM | + 
- MUNEM : 
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Table 1. Predicted Effect of Structural Variables on Inequality by Group á 


Female 
Unrelated 


Male 
Unrelated 


RGNP 
CPI 


Labor Supply 
FLFP 


ADULT 
_ OLDLF 
Welfare 


WELF 
WIDB 
AFDC 


AWIDB 


UNB 


MRET . 
Demographic 


DIV. 
OLD 


Methodological 
CPS i 


TUNEM: 


4 l 
+, + + 

> Ss + + + 

Unemployment rate for persons 16 and older (Employment and Training Report to the Presi- 

dent, 1980, Table A-19). 


FUNEM: Unemployment rate for females 16 and older (Employment and Training Report to the Presi- 

l dent, 1980, Teble A-19). 

MUNEM: Unemployment rate for males 16 and older (Employment and Training Report to the President, 

1980, Table A-19). 

RGNP: Rate of growth of gross national product in current dollars (Economic Report of the President, 
1980, Table B- 1). 

FLFP: Labor force participation rate for females 16 and older (Employment and Training pee to the 
President, 1980, Table A-1). 

ADULT: Mean members 18 and older in female-headed families (Treas, 1981). 

CPI: Current Price Index ee of Labor Statistics, 1980, Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 
2076, Table 134). _ 

OLDLF Labor force participation mie of males 65 and older (Employment and Training Report to the 


President,. 1980, Table A-4). 


WELF Aggregate transfer payments as a percent of total personal income (Economic Report of the 
President, 1980, Table B-20). 
WIDB: Average monthly social security survivor's benefit in current payment status to families of 
widowed mothers with dependent children (Annual Statistical suppienent, Social Security 
` Bulletin, 1973, Table 29; 1977-79, Table 51). 
AFDC: Average monthly family benefit under Aid to Families with Dependent Children (Annual 
- Statistical Supplement, Social Security Bulletin, 1973, Table 142; 1977-1979, Table 169). 
AWIDB: Average monthly social security survivor's benefit to aged widows (Annual Statistical Supple- 
ment, Social Security Bulletin, 1973, Table 92; 1977-79, Table 51). 
UNB: Average weekly state unemployment benefit (Economic Report of the President, 1980, Table 
. B-33). 
MRET: Average monthly social security retirement benefit for males (Annual! Statistical Supplement, 
: Social Security Bulletin, 1973, Table 75; 1977-79, Table 51). 
DIV: Percent divorced (Current Population Reports, Series P-20, various issués).' 
OLD: Percent of heads or individuals 65 or older (Current Population Reports, Series P-20, various 
issues). ; 
CPS: 


f Coded “1” for 1952, 1961, 1967 and 1971 and “0” otherwise. 


i 
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lated individuals. Figure 1 plots the movement 
of Theil’s measure of inequality for each of 
these four groups from 1947 to 1977. - 

What this illustration shows is that income 
disparities between female-headed families 


first widened in the immediate postwar years. 


This may reflect a shakeout of women workers 
whose unemployment rates. first rose above 
men’s in the postwar years. The increase may 


‘also mean that more female family members of 


modest means were able to find separate 


` quarters apart from kin as the wartime housing 


+ axld 





47 1950 1953 Se 10 T362 {965 1968 cal 1974 1977 


eee i. Theis Measure of Income inequaliey for 
Husband-Wife -and Female-Headed 
Families and Unrelated Individuals by 
Sex, 19471977 


ste eased.” A nae decline began in the 
early 1950s. Theil’s measure for these families 
stood at .389 in 1952 as compared with .303 in 
. 1977. For unrelated individuals, male and fe- 
male, income dispersion has also been on the 
decline since the 1950s. Between 1954 and 
1977, inequality for men moved from .372 to 
.305, while that for women fell from .417 to 
.300. The sexes do differ in the direction of 


trend for the immediate postwar years. Ignor- 


ing the 1947 outlier, inequality for unrelated 
women, like that for female-headed families, 
rose.® Inequality for men fell. This decline for 
men may reflect a postwar stabilization of 

civilian employment as returning Gls moved 


from army and school to steady jobs with 


bigger paychecks. 

To place these long-run declines in proper 
perspective, one need only refer to the 
trendline for husband-wife families, which 
demonstrates that the majority of consumer 
units saw comparatively little change in income 
inequality. Although the other three groups 
still evidenced greater income dispersion than 
husband-wife families, income inequality for 
female-headed families and unrelated persons 
showed an unmistakable decline. 


Ordinary least squares regression analysis | 


provides a useful framework for summarizing 
and comparing trends in inequality within vari- 
ous types of consumer units. We regress 
Theil s inequality measure on the year to ob- 
tain a regression coefficient summarizing the 
direction of the trendline. We also report a 
second regression which includes both the year 
and the CPS variable in order to remove any 


‘7 Unfortunately, there is no adequate annual indi- 
cator of housing availability for this period. 

® This trend for women is in contrast ta what 
Williamson and Lindert (1980:83) identify as “a dra- 
matic and pervasive shift toward more equal incomes 
between the Wall Street crash and the Korean War.” 
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methodological bias in our inequality measure. 


` Although a nonlinear model better describes . 


the course of inequality, we focus on the re- 
sults of the linear analysis because they are 
more readily visualized by the reader than 


. nonlinear regression with two- and three- 


parameter distributions. To deal with non- . 
linearity, we consider separately two time 
periods—1947—1952 and 1954—1977.-This di- 
vision is dictated; because there are no pub- 
lished income data for 1953 and because the 
Korean War has been. identified as a turning 
point in long-run inequality trends (Williamson 
and Lindert, 1980). 

‘Table 2 presents the results of these 
analyses. In the top panel are estimates for the 
earlier period. In direction and relative mag- 
nitude, the unstandardized regression coeffi- 
cients generally confirm our earlier im- 
pressions regarding change in the immediate 
postwar years. For most groups, the coeffi- 
cients are miniscule and the R? low. The ex- _ 
ception is for female-headed families, whose 
coefficient of .0135 increase per year is signifi- - 
cant at the .05 level and implies a substantial 
rise in.inequality of .08 over the six years under 
consideration. Controlling for the jarring effect 
of 1952 methodological changes, the -.0228 
partial regression coefficient for unrelated 
males also attains significance at the .05 level.° 

The second panel of Table 2 shows the re- 
sults for the 1954-1977 period. In the two 
equations, a statistically. significant time trend | 
is evident for our four groups. These trends 
indicate declining inequality within family _ 
types. In general, persons living apart from kin 
show more precipitous drops than do families, 
and female-headed families evidence sharper - 
declines than do husband-wife units. To take 
the most extreme example, unrelated females 
show a coefficient of —.0062, implying a de- ` 
crease in' Theis measure of fully .15 over 24 
years. The —.0031 coefficient for female- 
headed families suggests a drop of .07. Al- 
though we have established that distributional 
changes have transpired, the causes of these 
trends remain a matter for investigation. l 


DETERMINANTS OF INEQUALITY 


We have described postwar declines in in- 
equality within four family types. What ac- 
counts for the shifts in the distribution of in- 
come? Our previous discussion suggests that 
both macroeconomic cycles and social welfare 
developments may be important. Of course, 


? Needless to say, tests of significance based, on ’ 


six observations and no particular theoretical model 
must be interpreted cautiously. 
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Table 2. Regression: of Thiers Inequality Measure on Year for Various Family Types, 1947-1952 and 








1954-1977 ; 
ve Husband- Female- All 
All All Wife - Headed - Unrelated Unrelated Unrelated 
Units Families Families Families Individuals ‘Males Females 
1947-1952 j 
Year .0004 .0013 — 0001 0135* — .0034 —. 0088 — 0006 
Intercept 2871 2297 .2182 2991 4263 4047 .4167 
R? .01 16 00 73 .03 .20 .00 
Year — .0024 — .0008 — 0024 .0107 — .0173 — ,0228* — 0122 
CPS .0194* ‘0148 - — 0164 .0190 .0970 .0980* 0809 
Intercept 12935 - 2347 2237 3055 - 4586 4373 4437 ` 
Ro o .87 -75 TW TI .60 86 ` 34 
1954-1977 T - a 
Year .0005 —.0001 —.0005* — ,0031* —.0049* —.0040* — ,0062* 
Intercept 2868 2326 ' 2187 3786 5004 4558 .5008 
R? 12. = 00 19 63 = 62 0 . 69 
Year .0004 — .0001 — .0006* — ,0031* — .0050* ~.0041* | ~.0062" 
‘CPS .0141* .0126* .0132* 0151 \ .0363* .0339 - ,0205 
Intercept. 2856 2315 .2176 3774 . 4973 4529 _ 4990 
R? 35 - 28 46 .66 .70 58 71 
*p<.05. 


the relative effects: of these factors may be 
expected to differ from group to group. Also, a 
group’s responsiveness to work and welfare 
opportunities may be influenced by changes in 
the demographic composition of the group and 
by changes in its labor force involvement. Let 
us begin by considering how various factors 
have influenced inequality among families 
headed by women. 

Table 3 presents parameter estimates for 


several models of income inequality for’ 


female-headed families in the 1948-1977 pe- 
riod.'° The results suggest that families headed 
by women have been impervious to mac- 
roeconomic cycles. Whether we consider the 
female unemployment rate (FUNEM) or the 
rate of growth of the gross national product 
(RGNP), economic booms and busts are not 
seen to have influenced the movement of in- 
. equality. The inflation measure (CPI) misses 
' statistical significance at the .05 level, and its 
coefficient is not even in the predicted negative 
direction. Lest we dismiss macroeconomic 
' factors too quickly, we consider whether the 
effect of business cycles has in some way been 
confounded by changes in the labor supply of 
-female-headed units. Taking account of the 
female labor force participation rate (FLFP), 


Model 3 shows 'the net effect of economic cy-. 


cles to be nil. Female work rates are:in the 
hypothesized negative direction and are seen 
to be statistically significant. In other words, 


10 For each of the family types, the beginning year 
of the time-series analyses is dictated by the 
‘availability of the demographic indicators. 


greater work force participation of women has 
decreased inequality, but female-headed 
families remain insensitive to macroeconomic 
cycles affecting general employment pros- 
pects. 

In contrast, the average AFDC payment 
proves to be a statistically significant determi- 
nant of inequality for alternative specifications 
of the model. As these benefits have risen, 
inequality has declined.!! The effects of benefit 
levels are not just an artifact of inflation since 
AFDC proves statistically significant even 
when tke Current Price Index is included in 


_ Model 4. Since it is often suggested that wel- 
- fare’s influence on family structure may leave 


some units worse ‘off, Model 5 considers 
AFDC’s impact net of the average number of 
adults in female-headed families. The hypothe- 


sis that more adults means less inequality fails ` 


a test oT significance although AFDC remains 
an equalizing force. _ 

In Model 6, the average Social Security ben- 
efit to widowed mothers of dependent children 
(AVEWID) falls just short of statistical » 
significance, and its sign suggests that in- 
creases in this benefit, if anything, increase 
inequality. On the face of it, the results of 
AVEWID might seem to contradict the results 
based on AFDC. The relatively generous So- 
cial Security- benefits, however, do not target 


1! An indicator of AFDC program partici- 
pation—AFDC recipient families as a percent 
of all female-headed families—was also considered. 
It is very highly correlated with benefit level and 
performs in much the same way. 
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Table 3. OLS Batinintes of Selected Models of Income Inequality For Female-Headed Families, 1948-1977 . * 


(Standard Errors in Parentheses) 
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Model 1 Model 2 Model 3* Model 4 Modei 5 Model 6 
FUNEM — 0024 l — .0028 
(.0046) l (.0050) 
RGNP —.1614 — 0069 
(.1404) (.1154) 
CPI .0014 
(.0007) j 
AFDC —.0013** —.0014* —.0011** —.0014** 
(.0005) ` (0005) ` (.0005) 1.0005) -e 
AVEWID i .0004 
S: (.0002) 
FLFP ' — .0132"* : 
(.0055) E 
ADULT | —.0507 
(.0702) ` 
DIV ' — 0078 0085 .0055 — 0001 .0074 —.0107** 
(.0045) (.0044) . (-0039) (.0057) (.0043) (.0041) 
CPS- 0183 0157 .0098 0251 0176 0237 
(.0129) - (0129) (.0109) (.0126) (.0129) (.0144) 
Constant 3826 3794 .7530 3516 4888 4599 
6] 63 | 46 66 61° 56 
Durbin-Watson 1.23 1.31 1.14 1.52 1.23 1.25 | 
a Weighted GLS. — > 
*p<.0i. 
** p< 05. 


the poorest of female-headed families. Unlike 
means-tested AFDC benefits, which put a low 
floor under the incomes of the poorest familjes, 
Social Security may tend to increase inequality 
by raising significantly the incomes of female- 
headed families who are already comparatively 
well-off. Parenthetically, we note that the per- 
cent divorced and the CPS indicator do not 
turn out to be strong or consistent influences 
on inequality among female-headed families. !? 

Although the postwar experiences of 
female-headed families support a welfare ex- 
planation of inequality declines, the results for 
women living apart from families can offer 
further evidence. As Table 4 demonstrates for 
the 1949-1977 period, business cycles are not 
especially vigorous influences on income in- 
equality among unrelated females. In no equa- 
tion does a macroeconomic indicator attain 
statistical significance. 

The case for an equalizing impact of social 
welfare is much stronger. Considering the So- 
cial Security benefit to aged widows (AWIDB) 
and a more general measure of transfers 
(WELF),'? the social welfare variables prove 


12 Nonwhites' as a percent of female-headed . 
families, an alternative measure of demographic 
composition, is not employed, because data were 
missing for several years. 

13 Unlike variables measuring benefit levels, 
WELF is not specific to a particular social welfare 
program or target population; instead, WELF fo- 
cuses on aggregate transfer payments as.a percent of 


to be statistically significant in all six models. 
Again, there is evidence that social welfare 
income has reduced inequality. Labor supply, 
demographic composition, and the CPS meth- 
odological variable are not seen to be impor- 
tant influences on the distribution of income 
for unrelated women. That neither employ- 
ment trends nor macroeconomic conditions 
have the predicted effect on inequality may 
reflect the fact that this family type is domi- 
nated by elderly women little affected by labor 
market developments. 

It remains to be seen whether the important 
distributional effects of social welfare benefits 
hold for units headed by men. With regard to 
unrelated men in the 1949-1977 period, Table 5 
offers some more support for the proposition 
that transfers influence income inequality. 
Both the average Social Security retirement 
benefit-for men (MRET) and a more general 
measure of transfers (WELF) prove to be 
highly significant, although the results for 
MRET are clearly dependent upon the specifi- 
cation of the model. Including in Models 4 and 
5 a labor supply variable—the labor force par- 
ticipation rate for men 65 and older 
(OLDLF)—makes the equalizing impact of re- _ 
tirement income much clearer. The negative 
and significant coefficients for the labor supply 
indicator suggest that the equalizing impact of 





aggregate personal income for the total U.S. popula-“ 
tion. | 
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Table 4. OLS: Estimates of Selected Models of Income Inequality for Unrelated Females, 1949-1977 


(Standard Errors in Parentheses) 





Model 1 Model 2 
FUNEM — .0080 — 0032 
(.0057) - (0060) 
RGNP | 
CPI . i 
AWIDB : — ,0006* 
-e (.0001) 
. WELF — .0190*- 
(.0040) 
FLFP 
OLD 0004 0019 
(.0012) (.0013) 
CPS 0125 ‘0177 
1.0156) (.0140) 
Constant A747 4734 
R2 nN 78 
Durbin-Watson 1.83 2.26 
*p< 01. 
** p< .05. 


expanding social welfare has-been offset by the 
unequalizing effect of declining work rates for 
older men. Perhaps this labor force develop- 
ment has shifted some men from the prosper- 
ous ranks of earners to the lower-income 
populations of retirees. 

It seems that unrelated men are like unre- 
lated women and female-headed families in 
that welfare benefits have been a force for 
greater equality within the group. Their experi- 
ence seems to diverge from that of women 
when it comes to the effect of economic cycles. 
Apparently, the male unemployment rate does 
not capture macroeconomic effects, but the 
GNP growth rate ‘is statistically significant 
across all four equations. An economic boom 
reduces inequality among men who live apart 
from kin, presumably because the poor espe- 
cially benefit from expanded employment op- 
portunities. The CPI indicator also proves 
Statistically significant, with inflation serving 
to equalize incomes of unrelated men. Changes 
in the age composition of this population and in 
CPS data collection procedures have had no 
net consequence for income inequality.'4 

Lastly, how have husband-wife families, the 


'4 It should be pointed out that unrelated males, 
. unlike other groups, are afflicted with serial correla- 
tion. This suggests the models for this group may be 
misspecified. The CPI did not prove a panacea for 
the problem across all models. To no avail, several 


other variables were considered in the search for. 
- omitted influences. These included size of the armed 


forces and female labor force participation as factors 
affecting young men’s labor supply and demand. 


Model 3 Model 4 Model 5 - Model 6 
.0010 
(.0074) 
.1776 .2255 
(.1774) (.1503) 
- = 0000 
T ag (.0006) 
— ,0008* 
(.0001) 
— .0224** —.0207* ` —.0186** 
(.0094) (.0028) (.0075) 
.0039 
(.0047) 
.0006 .0021 -0019 
. (.0013) (.0012) (.0013) 
0178 .0143 .0212 .0176 
(.0144) (.0143) (.0135) . (0141) 
4182 4262 4615 ATO 
76 71 .79 78° 
1.65 2.12 2.25 


f 


mainstay of American households, fared in the 
social and economic changes of the postwar 
era? We might expect their experience to differ 
somewhat from those of the other groups. In 
- contrast to female-headed families, husband- 
wife families have not been singled out for so- 
cial welfare programs. In contrast to elderly 
widows, they have been much more dependent 
on earned income. These facts go a long way 
toward explaining the results appearing in 
Table 6 for the 1948-1977 period. Neither the 
general transfer indicator (WELF) nor unem- 
ployment benefits (UNB) are seen to reduce 
income inequality among husband-wife 
families. Since we did not anticipate that 
transfers would greatly affect husband-wife 
units, this finding affords us stronger confir- 
‘mation that welfare’s equalizing influence is 
not a by-product of misspecification-—that is, 
the omission of some inequality determinant 
highly correlated with welfare trends.'5 


'S To test the sensitivity of the results to the mea- 
sure of inequality employed, the models were re- 
estimated for all four groups using the Gini coeffi- 
cient in place of Theil’s measure. The results of this 
supported the earlier findings with two exceptions. | 
First, with more weight given to the middle of the 
income distribution, the percent aged emerged as a 
significant positive influence on inequality for unre- 
lated men and women. Second and contrary to ex- 
pectations, the average weekly unemployment ben- 
efit was seen to have a positive effect on income . 
inequality. It may be that unemployment benefits 
worked to the advantage ‘of husband-wife units 
which were already well-off—those not solely de- 
pendent on transfers, those with multiple earners, 
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Table 5. Weighted GLS Estimates of Selected Models of Income Inequality for Unrelated Males, 1949-1977 


(Standard Errors in Parentheses) 





Model 1 Model 2 

MUNEM 0064 
(.0042) 
RGNP — 2611** | 
(.1207) ` 
CPI 
MRET 
WELF — .0086* ~ 0049 
í (.0034) `” (,0033) 
OLDLF 
OLD 0004 .0043 
(.0028) (.0026) 

CPS 0185 0143 

-o (.0103) (.01D3) 
Constant 3106 3310 
R? i 48 54 
Durbin-Watson 97 93 

“OLS estimate. 

*p<.0l. 
** p<.05, 


There is some support for màcroeconomic 
influences, although the results are hardly ir- 
refutable. The unemployment rate has no ef- 
fect, the GNP growth rate is sensitive to the 
specification of the model, and the inflation 
indicator is statistically insignificant. In Mod- 


els 3 and 5, however, there is qualified support 


for the notion that economic booms may trickle 
down to poor husband-wife families, thereby 
reducing inequality. 

Most impressive are the effects of secular 
trends in labor supply. The rising work force 


involvement of women is seen to have been a . 


force for greater equality. Since women mar- 

ried to low-income husbands have been more 

likely to bring home a paycheck, the increased 

labor force participation by women has moved 

- many families from the bottom to the middle of 
the income distribution. 

On the other hand, declining work ates for 
older men ‘have narrowed income. disparities 
for husband-wife units. This unexpected posi- 
tive association contrasts with that of unrelated 
men. It may be that the upper tail of husband- 
wife families has included mature workers sen- 


sitive to retirement trends while the upper tail- 


for unrelated men has been dominated by 


young well-educated bachelors. Thus, retire- 


ment might equalize by moving husbend-wife 
units from the top to the middle and unequalize 
by moving unrelated men from the middle to 
the bottom of the income ladder. 


and those with enough labor market experience to 
qualify for benefits. 


Model 3 _ Model 4 
—.2777** = —.2611* 
(.1240) . (£1093) 
—.0001 - . — .G008* 
(.0001) (.0002) 

— 0044* 
: (.0014) 
— 0049 
_ (0028) 
- 0133 .0097 
(.0106) (.0095) ` 
2958 .6189 
£52 62 
95 94 


Model 5 Model 6° 
— 2546** 
(.1091) 
~.0037" 
(.0014) 
0014* 
(.0006) 
— 0182" | 
(.0036) 
~ 0041" 
(.0012) 
0041 
(.0022) 
0142 0150 
(.0094) (.0135) 
6765 5669 
66 66 
1.10 1.39 


While the age composition of family heads is 
not important to inequality, we are exonerated 
in our inclusion of the CPS variable. This vari- 
able proves highly significant in all six 


- equations. 


CONCLUSION 


_ Over much of the postwar period,. pretax 
money income inequality declined within fam- 
ily types. These declines might be attributed to 
an expansion of social welfare payments'and/or 


to the effects of economic growth, particularly | 


on employment opportunities. Each explana- 
tion draws upon alternative distributional 
theory, and each theory has been frequently 
invoked in public-policy debates on measures 
which might benefit the poor. This paper has 
afforded a preliminary test of the relative dis- 


tributional effects of the ‘‘transfer” 


strategy 


. and the ‘‘trickle-down’? approach. The evi- 
dence based on postwar American experience 
‘suggests that public transfers have been a more 
effective mechanism for reducing inequality 
than has macroeconomic expansion—at least 
within those family types at greatest risk of 
poverty (i.e., female-headed families, unre- 
lated men, and unrelated women). If the ad- 
vantages of economic growth “trickle-down” 
to low-income Americans, this equalizing ef- 
fect is limited to consumer units headed by 


men. 


_ The analysis indicates that the various family 
types are not equally sensitive to the influences 
of ‘transfers’ and “trickles.” On the one hand, 
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Table 6. OLS Estimates of Selected Models of Income Inequality for Husband-Wife Families 1948-1971 


(Standard Errors in Parentheses) 





me Model | Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 Model 5 Model 6 
TUNEM .0006 — 0008 
(.0012) (.0013) l 
RGNP i — .0868** '— 0674 — .0900** _ 0001 
(.0339) (.0347) (.0377) (.0002) 
(.0005) Ea, oi (.0004) 
WELF — .0002 .0008 -0002 —.1853 
(.0019) (.0008) l (.0009) (.0161) 
FLFP —.0041** — .0032** 
a (.0018) (.0014) 
OLDLF .0005* .0008* .0007** 
Í (.0003) (.0003) - | (.0003) 
OLD — 0035 
l (.0018) : 
CPS .0125* .0131* .0111* .0117* .0103* 0127* 
r (.0035) (:0036) _ (.0032) (.0034) (.0035) (.0036) 
Constant .1875 3406 1848 © 3166 .2580 .1853 
R2 .56 .56 :64 .61 58 | 56 
Durbin-Watson ~ 1.46 1.54 1.37 1.31 1:22 1.52 
*p<.01. 
** n< 05. 


income dispersion among -husband-wife 
families is not very responsive to transfers, 
presumably because these families have not 
been ‘singled out for special welfare programs 
and are typically too prosperous for transfer 
programs ‘with income-based eligibility re- 
‘quirements. On the other hand, income in- 
equality among female-headed families and 
among women who live apart from families is 
not responsive to cyclical employment oppor- 
tunities which might be stimulated by eco- 
nomic growth. It may well be that consumer 
units headed by women are less able to take 
advantage of improved employment prospects 
because of barriers to labor force participation 
(e.g., child care responsibilities or old age).'¢ If 
this is the case, there are probably other low- 
income groups of Americans (e.g., the dis- 
abled, the elderly, the unskilled) for whom the 
‘state of the economy promises little in terms of 
economic betterment. 

While both “transfers” and “‘trickles’’ have 
been promoted in pursuit of greater income 
equality, an important dynamic behind the 
“movement of inequality has been trends in 
labor force participation. The rise of working 
women has been a force for greater equality. 
The growing popularity of retirement among 
older men has acted to. reduce income dis- 
pause among husband-wife units while wid- 


1$ R cyclical effects on men’s earnings 
have been documented (Parker, 1981), the effects on 
the earnings of women remain largely a matter of 
speculation. 


“Ns 
f 


“ening income gaps between unrelated males. 


As distinct from employment and social wel- 
fare, there has been little or no expectation that 
these. trends be publicly managed in order to 
further goals of equality. Their influence on the 
distribution of income underscores the causal 
complexity of income inequality. 
The results of the time-series analyses have. - 
provided additional confirmation of the 
equalizing influence of social welfare benefits. 
while: calling into question whether economic 
growth is a panacea for income disparities. 
These findings should be interpreted 
cautiously, nonetheless. First, the analyses 
rest on “level” equations designed to explain 
the trend in income inequality. We do not con- 
sider year-to-year fluctuations or the lagged 
effects of independent variables, for example. 
Other approaches to these .time-series data 
might lead to different conclusions. Second, 
we have focused only on inequality within 
family types. We have not addressed issues of 
how ‘‘transfers”’ or ‘trickles’ may have influ- 
enced the relative economic standing of 
female-headed families or unrelated persons 
vis-a-vis husband-wife units. Third, available 
data preclude analysis of after-tax income dis- 
parities. On the whole, taxes tend to equalize 
incomes somewhat, with progressive federal 
income and payroll taxes more than offsetting 
regressive sales taxes (Blinder, 1980). Consid- 


: eration of after-tax inequality. might reveal dif- 


ferent causal forces at work, although 
Reynolds and Smolensky (1977). show that 
taxes had virtually no impact.on the 1950-1970 
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trend in equality. Fourth, the past may. be an 


imperfect guide to the future. In particular, . 


past expansions of social welfare programs 
have had a more dramatic impact on the re- 
duction of inequality than have more recent 
efforts (Danziger and Plotnick, 1977; Smeed- 
ing, 1977). Fifth, the present analysis is unable 
to address the complex web of endogeneity 
enveloping work and welfare variables: For 
example, we do not attempt to model how 
transfers affect labor force participation (Dan- 
ziger et al., 1981), marital arrangements 
(Bishop, 1980), or the unemployment rate 


(Hamermesh, 1977). The distributional feed-. 


backs of these causal relations warrant atten- 
tion in further attempts to understand the 
dynamics of income inequality. 


` 
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‘THE IMPACT OF MASS MEDIA VIOLENCE ON U.S. HOMICIDES* 


DAVID P. PHILLIPS 
University of California, San Diego 


The impact of mass media violence on aggression has almost always been studied in 
the laboratory; this paper examines the effect of mass media violence in the real 
world. The paper presents the first systematic evidence indicating that a type of mass 
media violence triggers a brief, sharp increase in U.S. homicides. Immediately after 
heavyweight championship prize fights, 1973-1978, U.S. homicides increased by 
12,46 percent. The increase is greatest after heavily publicized prize fights. The 

- findings persist after one corrects for secular trends, seasonal, and other extraneous 
variables. Four alternative explanations for the findings are tested. The evidence ' 


suggests that nee ee prize fights stimulate fatal, aggressive behavior in some 


Americans. 


Since 1950 more than 2500 studies have at- 
tempted to discover whether mass media vio- 
lence triggers additional aggressive behavior 
(Comstock et al., 1978; Murray and Kippax, 
1979; Roberts and Bachen, 1981; National In- 
stitutes of Mental Health, 1982). With few 
exceptions (reviewed in Phillips, 1982b), re- 
searchers have studied aggression in the labo- 
ratory, and there is consensus that media vio- 
lence can trigger additional aggression in the 
laboratory setting. However, policy makers, 
unlike researchers, have been primarily con- 


cerned with violence outside the laboratory, © 


particularly with serious, fatal violence like 
homicide. Studies of media effects on homicide 
have been extremely rare and there is no sys- 
tematic evidence to date indicating that mass 
media violence elicits additional murders.' As 
Andison has noted (1980:564), we do not know 
whether ‘there are deaths and violence occur- 
ring in society today because of what is being 
shown on the TV screen.’ 


* Direct all correspondence to: David P. Phillips, 
Department of Sociology, University of California, 


La Jolla, CA 92093. 

This paper benefited very substantially from tech- 
nical discussions with H. White and C. Granger 
(Economics Department}and N. Beck (Political Sci- 
ence Department). I am grateful to these colleagues 
for leading me beside the still waters of time-series 
regression analysis. I am also grateful to M. Cole and 
M. Schudson (Communications Department), V 
Konecni (Psychology Department), and B. Berger, 
A. Cicourel, F. Davis, C. Mukerji, and C. Nathanson 
(Sociology Department), all at the University of 
California at San Diego. Finally, I would like to 


thank two anonymous referees for helpful com- 


ments. 

! Some anecdotal data link a particular aurir 
with subsequent murders or murder attempts (e.g., 
the Tylenol ‘‘copycat” crimes). But I know of only 


one systematic study of the topic (Berkowitz and. 


Macaulay, 1971). This study found no increase in 
homicides after three publicized murder stories. 
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This paper presents what may be the first 


‘systematic evidence suggesting that some 


homicides are indeed triggered by a type of 
mass media violence. The current study builds 
on earlier research (Phillips, 1974, 1977, 1978, 
1979, 1980, 1982a) which showed that: (1) U.S. 
suicides increase after publicized suicide 
stories. This finding has been replicated with 
American (Bollen and Phillips, 1982) and 
Dutch (Ganzeboom and de Haan, 1982) data. : 
(2) The more publicity given to the suicide 
story, the more suicides rise thereafter. (3) The 
rise occurs mainly in the geographic area 


where the suicide story is publicized. (4) 


California (Phillips, 1979), Dutch (Ganzeboom 
and de Haan, 1982), and Detroit (Bollen and 
Phillips, 1981) auto fatalities all increase just 
after publicized suicide stories. (5) The more 
publicity given to the stories, the greater the 
increase, and (6) the increase occurs mainly in 
the area where the story is publicized. (7) 
Single-car crash fatalities increase more than 
other types, and (8) the driver in these crashes 
is significantly similar to the person described 
in the suicide story, while the passengers are 
not. These results are statistically significant 
and persist after correction for, day-of-the- 
week and seasonal fluctuations, holiday. 


‘weekends, and linear trends. After testing al- 


ternative explanations, Phillips concluded that 
suicide stories appear to elicit additional 
suicides, some of which are disguised as auto 
accidents. 

It would be interesting to discover whether 
homicide stories elicit additional homicides. 
But it is difficult to conduct such a study be- 
cause, unlike suicide stories, homicide stories 
occur so often that it is very difficult to sepa- 
rate the effect of one story from the effect of 
the others. However, some other types of vio- 
lent stories occur much less often, and it is pos- 
sible to discover whether these types of stories 
trigger a rise in U.S. homicides. 
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MASS MEDIA VIOLENCE AND U.S. HOMICIDES 


In reviewing the literature on media effects, 
Comstock (1977) concluded that violent stories 
with the.following characteristics were most 
likely to elicit aggression: When the violence in 
the story is presented as (1) rewarded, (2) ex- 
citing, (3) real, and (4) justified; when the per- 
petrator of the violence is (5) not criticized for 
his behavior and is presented as (6) intending 
to-injure his victim.? 

One type of story that meets all of these 
criteria is the heavyweight prize fight, which is 


_ almost universally presented as highly re-- 


warded, exciting, real, and justified. Further- 
more, the participants are not criticized for 
their aggressive behavior and are presented as 
trying to injure each other. 


In a well-known series of studies, Berkowitz . 


and various associates (1963, 1966, 1967; 1973) 
examined the impact of a filmed prize fight in 
the laboratory. They found that angered labo- 
ratory subjects behaved more aggressively 
after seeing a filmed prize fight scene. In con- 
trast, angered laboratory subjects exposed to a 
track meet film displayed a significantly lower 
level of aggression. 

In sum, the beavyweight prize match is a 
promising research site because (1) it meets 
Comstock’s criteria for stories most likely to 
elicit aggression, and (2} it is known to elicit 
aggression in the laboratory. 


DATA SOURCES 


An exhaustive list of championship 
heavyweight prize fights and their dates was 
obtained from The Ring Book Boxing Encyclo- 
. pedia, which is the standard reference on the 
_ topic. The period 1973-1978 has been chosen 
. for analysis because, for this period, daily 
counts of all U.S. homicides are publicly: avail- 
able from the National Center for Health 
Statistics.3 


* Comstock also notes that a story is more likely to 


- 


be imitated if the aggressor in the story is like the ` 


person exposed to the story, and if the victim in the 


story is like the imitator’s victim. These points will - 


be taken up later in this paper. 

3 Data for 1973-1977 consist of computerized 
death certificates generated by the National Center 
for Health ,Statistics and made available by the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political Science 
Research. As of this writing, 1978 computerized 
death certificates are not yet publicly available. Con- 
sequently, for 1978, a published table (National 
Center for Health Statistics, 1978: Table I-30) has 
been used instead. A 50% sample of 1972 deaths is 
also available but will not be analyzed, because its 
inclusion with the complete, 100% sample data for 
1973-1978 would violate the assumption of homo- 
scedasticity required in the analysis that follows. It is 
theoretically possible to correct for this type of 
heteroscedasticity and then include the' 1972 data in 
the analysis. But it was judged unnecessary to do so, 
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METHOD OF ANALYSIS ' 


À standard time- -series regression analysis is 
used.4 Homicides are known to fluctuate sig- 
nificantly by day of the week, by month, and 
by year (Conklin, 1981). In addition, as we will 


see, homicides rise markedly on public holi- 


days. All these “seasonal” effects must be cor- 
rected for before one can assess the effect of 
prize fights on homicides. 

A 0-1 dummy variable was constructed for 
all days that were Mondays, another dummy 
variable was coded for Tuesdays, and in gen- 
eral a different dummy variable was assigned 
to each day of the week, with Sunday being the 
omitted variable. Similarly, a 0—1 variable was 
coded for each month of the year (with January 
being the omitted variable), and for each year 
(with 1978 being the omitted variable). In addi- 
tion, a dummy variable was assigned to each of 


the public holidays (New Year’s Day, Memo- — 


rial Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas). Finally, a 
dummy variable, PFIGHT(X), was used to in- 
dicate the presence of a championship prize 
fight. The regression coefficient of PFIGHT(X) 
gives the effect of a prize fight on homicides X 
days later (i.e., the effect of a prize fight lagged 
X days). Initially, the effect of the prize fight is 
examined for the ten-day period following it; 
later, a longer period is studied. 


RESULTS | 


Table 1 gives the size and statistical 
significance of each coefficient. This table 


because the data set is already very large even with- 
out the 1972 information. In all, there are 2192 data 
points for the daily data, 1973-1978.- 

4 For the application of this approach to daily 
mortality data, see Bollen and Phillips (1981, 1982). 
For general introductions to time-series regression 
techniques, see Ostrom (1978), Rao and Miller (1971) 
and Johnston (1972). 

5 These statistical significances are biased if there 


is serial correlation among the regression residuals. ` 


The conventional test for serial correlation, the 
Durbin-Watson test, is appropriate when a lagged 
dependent variable is included in the regression 
model (Nerlove and Wallis, 1966), as is the case in 
Table 1. A common alternative test, using Durbin’s h 
Statistic, cannot be used here for reasons described 
in Bollen and Phillips (1982: fn. 7). Consequently, 
another test for serial correlation proposed by Dur- 
bin (1970) was used instead. This test reveals no 
evidence of first-order autocorrelation: Autocorrela- 
tion of higher orders was sought by the methods 
described in Bollen and Phillips (1982), with no evi- 
dence of serial correlation being uncovered. One 
other feature of Table 1 should be mentioned briefly. 
The table shows that homicides increase markedly 
on all U.S. public holidays except Memorial Day. To 
my knowledge, this finding has not been previously: 


. demonstrated with U.S. daily homicide data. 
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Table 1. U.S. HOMICIDES Regressed on 


Heavyweight Prize Fight, Controlling for 


Daily, Monthly, Yearly, and Holiday Ef- 


fects, 1973-1978" ; 
D.F. N 


_ Regressand R? R? 

HOMICIDES ` .671 .665 2148 2190 
Regression 

- Regressor Coefficient t-statistic 
Intercept 55.34* 30.16 
HOMICIDE(1) ge 5.64 
PFIGHT(—1) . 1.97 94 
PFIGHT(0) . 1.95 93 
PFIGHT(1) — .26 : ~ 13 
PFIGHT(2) KI, 63 
PFIGHT(3)- 7.47%%* 3,54" 
PFIGHT(4) 4.15+ 1.97 
PFIGHT(S) —.60 — 29 
PFIGHT(6) 3.28 1.57 
PFIGHT(7) . 35 17 
PFIGHT(8) 99 47 
PFIGHT(9) 3.10 1.48 
PFIGHT(10) 2.28 1.09 
Monday — 16.46* ~21.74 
Tuesday | —16.71* ~17.97 
Wednesday —18.42* —19.13 
Thursday —15.81* - — 15.88 
Friday —8.02* ~8.4] 
Saturday 14.54* 16.95 `- 
February 1.88** 1.99. 
March: 1.13 | 1.23 
April 43 46 
May —.69 , — .73 
June 1.6] 1.74 
July 4.16* 4.46 / 
‘August 4.46* 4.83 
September 3.91* 4.16 
October 2.79% 3.02 
November 3.04* 3.25 
December 5.86* 6.30 
1973 —1.11 ~—1,70 
1974 1.71* 2.62 
1975 1.28 1.96 
1976 —3.01* —4.60 
1977 —1.73* ~2.65 
New Year's Day 41.08* 10.29 
Memorial Day ” —1.05 ~ .28 
Independence Day 21.61* 5.89 
Labor Day 16.92* 4.56 
Thanksgiving 18.34* 4,98 
Christmas 10.25* 2.79 


® The variable HOMICIDE(1) indicates homicides 
lagged one day. Two-tailed t-tests are used for all 
seasonal variables; one-tailed t-tests for prize fight 
variables. 
* Significant at .01 or better. 
** Significant at .05 or better. 
- *** Significant at .0002. 
+ Significant at .025. 


shows that, after the average championship 
prize fight, homicides increase markedly on the 
third day (by 7.47) and on the fourth day (by 
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4.15), for a total increase of 11.62.° The rise in 
homicides after the prize fight is statistically 
significant.’ 

Table i shows that the third day displays by ` 
far the largest peak in homicides. It is interest- 
ing to note that this “third-day peak” appears 
not only in the present study but also, re- 
peatedly, in several earlier investigations: 
California auto fatalities peak on the third day 
after publicized suicide stories (Phillips, 1979), 
as do Detroit auto fatalities (Bollen and Phil- 
lips, 1981) and U.S. noncommercial airplane 
crashes (Phillips, 1978, 1980). At present we do 
not know the precise psychosocial mechanisms 


j 





6 The coefficient of .12 for HOMICIDE(1) indi- 
cates that there is a small, lagged endogenous effect. 
This implies, for example, that each of the lagged 
prize fight dummies has its impact distributed over 
more than one day. Therefore, the effect of prize 
fights on homicides one day later (for example) 
does not all take place one day later, but is realized 
over a longer period of time. The smal! coefficient for 
the endogenous variable (.12) means that the long- 
run effects of PFIGHT(X) and other variables decay 
very rapidly and aren’t much more than their im- 
mediate ones, but the distributéd effects do exist. 
Thus, the pattern of lags is more complicated than is 
immediately apparent from Table 1. In sum, because 
of small, lagged endogenous effects, the impact of 
one PFIGHT(X) variable overlaps to a small extent 
with the impact of another. However, the presence 
of,the lagged endogenous variable does not affect the ° 
validity of the statistical tests of the hypotheses (see 
also footnote 7). ` 

7 In Table 1 we are examining the series of eleven 
coefficients, PFIGHT(0), PFIGHT(1), 
PFIGHT(10). Under the null hypothesis, fone of 
these eleven prize fight coefficients is likely to be 
very large, On the other hand, under the alternative 
hypothesis that prize fights trigger homicides, one or 
more of these eleven coefficients is likely to be large 
and positive. If one or more of the PFIGHT(X) coef- 
ficients is sufficiently large, we can reject the null 
hypothesis in favor of the alternative. One way to 
discover whether H, can be rejected is to proceed as 
follows. Because the covariance matrix indicates 


, that the estimates of the coefficients for PFIGHT(X) 


are uncorrelated, and because of the asymptotic 
normality of the coefficient estimates, it follows that 
these coefficient estimates are in fact independent. 
This in turn implies that the t-statistics for each of . 
these coefficients are independent. Under these cir- 
cumstances, one can use the binomial test to 
evaluate the probability of finding that r or more of 
the PFIGHT(X) coefficients are statistically signifi- 
cant at a given level. Table 1 indicates that there are 
two PFIGHT(X) coefficients—PFIGHT({3), 
PFIGHT(4)}—which are statistically significant at 
.025 or better. For n = 11, P = .025, r > 2, the 
binomial test indicates that the probability of finding 
two or more significance levels of .025 in 11 indepen- 


dent trials is .0296. Thus, we can reject the null - - 


hypothesis on the joint evidence provided by the 
eleven PFIGHT(X) coetncienik: 
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Table -2. Fluctuation of U.S. Homicides Three Days After Each  Heavyweieht ‘Prize Fight, 1973-1978 . 


hie, ae i Observed Expected Observed | Fight Held ` On Network 

` .No.of | No. of Minus Outside Evening 
Name of Fight Homicides Homicides Expected U.S.? _ News? 
Foreman/Frazier 55 42.10 12.90 yes yes 
Foreman/Roman - 46 49.43 — 3,43 - yes no 
Foreman/Norton 55, 54.33 67 yes no 
Ali/Foreman 102 82.01 19.99 yes. yes . 
Ali/Wepner 44 46.78 ~2.78 - no yes 
Ali/Lyle 54 47.03 6.97 no yes 
Ali/Bugner _ 106- ' 82.93 23.07 yes no 
Ali/ Frazier 108 81.69 26.31 yes yes 
Ali/ Coopman 54 ı 45.02 8.98 yes no 
Ali/Young 41 43.62 —2.62 no no , 
Ali/Dunn 50 41.47 8.53 “yes yes 
Ali/Norton 64 52.57 11.43 no yes 
Ali/Evangelista . 36 42.11 —6.11 no no 
Ali/Shavers 66 66.86 ~ 86 no no 
Spinks/Ali §9 _ 78.96 10.04 no yes 
Holmes/Norton* 53 ` . 48.97 4,03 no no 
Ali/Spinks ` 59 52.25 6.75 no yes 
Holmes/Evangelista® 52 - 50.24 1.76 no no 


* Sponsored by World Boxing Council; all other fights sponsored by the World Boxing Association. 


producing the third day lag, but this phenome- 
non has now been replicated so often in dif- - 
` ferent data sets that it seems to be-a relatively 
stable effect'which will repay future investiga- 
tion. ; 

The observed peak in homicides after a prize 
fight cannot be ascribed to day-of-the-week, 
monthly, yearly, or holiday effects, because all 
of these “seasonal” Variables were corrected 
‘for in the regression analysis. In addition, one 

_ cannot plausibly ascribe the homicide peak to 
~ random fluctuations, because the peak is 
statistically significant. 


SOME ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATIONS 
_ FOR THE PEAK IN HOMICIDES 


Two different explanations can be tested with 
the data in Table 2. For each fight, this table - 
indicates: (1), The number of homicides ob- 
served three days after the prize fight. (2) The 
number: of homicides expected on the third 
day, under the null hypothesis that prize fights ° 
have no effect on homicides.* (3) The dif- 
ference between the observed and expected” 
number of homicides. (A positive difference 
indicates that homicides are higher than ex- 


pected just after the prize fight.) (4) Whether - 


the fight was held outside the United States. (5) 
Whether the fight was discussed on the net- 
work evening news. 


-$ Under the null iho, PFIGHT(X) has no 
impact on the number of homicides: thus, for Table 2 
the expected number of homicides under H, is cal- 
culated by omitting PFIGHT(X) from the regression 
variables and rerunning the regression equation. 


+ 


Jarger rises in homicides. 


7 
` > 


“Personál Experience” Hypothesis 


Perhaps the prize fight affects only those actu- 

ally attending the fight, not those experiencing 

it through the mass media. If this is so, one 

cannot claim that mass media violence i is trig-. 
gering a rise in homicides. 

If one must personally experience the prize 
fight in order to be affected by it, then prize 
fights occurring outside the U.S. should trigger 
few if any U.S. homicides. In contrast, prize 
fights held inside the U.S. should elicit much 
Fhe evidence in 
Table 2 contradicts these predictions. After the 
‘average “foreign” fight, U.S. homicides rise by 
12.128, while a much smaller rise, 2.862, oc- 
curs after the average U.S. fight.? Thus, the 
"personal experience!’ hypothesis does not | 
seem plausible. 


“Modeling” Hypothesis—First Test 


A different hypothesis can also be tested withr 
the data in Table 2. Prize fights may trigger 
some homicides through some type of model- 
ing of aggression. If this is so, then prize fights 
receiving much publicity should have a greater 
effect than prize fights receiving less publicity. 

One way to test this hypothesis is to see 
whether prize fights discussed on the network 
evening news are followed by relatively large 
increases in homicides, while relatively small . 


9 At present, we do not know why U.S. homicides 
rise so much more after foreign than domestic fights. 
Perhaps a detailed. study of the characteristics of 
these fights would help to resolve this question. 
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increases occur after the remaining, less- 
publicized prize fights.!° The evidence in Table 
2 is consistent with this “modeling” explana- 
tion. Homicides rise by 11.127 after the aver- 
age “publicized” fight, and by only 2.833 after 
the average unpublicized one. -The difference 
between these two figures is statistically sig- 
nificant at .0286 (two-sample t-test, one- 
tailed). i, 

'It is perhaps worth noting that the most 
touted of all the prize fights in this period, the 
so-called “Thrilla in Manilla” between Ali and 
Frazier, displays the largest third-day peak in 
homicides. 


“Modeling” Hypothesis-—Second Test 


The modeling hypothesis can also be tested in 
another way. The laboratory literature on the. 
modeling of mass: media aggression (see foot- 
note 2) repeatedly suggests that (1) a person is 
more likely to imitate an aggressor on. the 
screen if he is similar to that aggressor; (2) a 
person is more likely to aggress against a target 
victim if his target is similar to the victim on the 


screen.!? In sum, the laboratory literature sug- . 


gests that there is modeling of both the aggres- 
sor and of the aggressor’s victim. 

If aggressor modeling exists after a prize 
fight, then after a young, black male wins a 
boxing match, murders by young, black males 


should increase (but murders by young, white . 


males should not). Conversely; after a young, 
white male wins a boxing match, the opposite 
findings should occur. Unfortunately, aggres- 
sor modeling cannot be studied with the death 
certificates examined in this paper, because 
these certificates do not reveal the identity of 
the murderer, only of the victim. 

However, it is possible to use these death 


certificates to discover whether. victim model- : 


10 A thorough analysis of this topic is desirable but 
would be extremely laborious. Future studies might 
attempt to measure the additional publicity derived 
from advertisements in all the media, not only at the 
time of the fight, but also in the weeks and months 
preceding it. In addition, one might wish to measure 
closed circuit television receipts, corrected for infla- 


tio 
fr 1 The formula used for this particular t-test does - 


not require that the two compared populations have - 
equal variances. For a description of this test, sée 
Brownlee (1965:299-303). One might prefer to sub- 
stitute the Mann-Whitney for the t-test. When this is 
done, P = .0211. 

i2 Berkowitz and associates (1963, 1966, 1967, 
1973) have shown this in a series of ingenious studies 
particularly relevant to this paper. They showed that 
laboratory subjects were most likely to inflict shocks 
ona target if that target had the same name as the 
losing boxer an the screen. 
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ing exists after a heavyweight prize fight. If 
such modeling occurs, then, just after a prize 
fight, homicide victims should be unusually 
similar to the losing boxer. Specifically, after a 
young, white male is beaten in a prize fight, the 
homicide deaths of young, white male victims 
should increase; no such increase should ap- 
pear for young, black male victims. Con- 
versely, after a young, black male is beaten ina 
prize fight, the homicide deaths of young, 
black male victims should increase, while the 
homicide deaths of young, white males should 
not. . 
These predictions can be tested with the in- 
formation in Tables 3 and 4, which distinguish 
between the impact of "black loser” prize 


Table 3. Impact of “White Loser” (WL) and 
“Black Loser” (BL) Prize Fights on the 
Homicides of Young, White Male Victims, — 


U.S., 1973—1977* 
Regressand R? R? D.F. N 
HOMICIDES: 378 360 1772 = 1825 
l ‘Regression ` 
Regressor Coefficient t-statistic 
Intercept 10.43* 23.78 
HOMICIDE(1) Ot 23 
WL(-1) .70 A6 
WL(0) 3.86** 2.54 
WL) 30 20 
WL(2) - -3.14*** 2.07 
WLG) 48 | a] 
WL({4) 57. 37 
WLS) —.29 —.19 
WL{6) 93 61 
WL({7) 35. 23 
WL({8) 2.97% 1.96 ° 
WL(9) È 53 35, 
WL({10) 58 39 - 
BL{-1) 1.36 1.27 
BL(0) 04 03 | 
BL(1) —1.44 ~1.34 
BL(2) 1,59 — 55 
BL(3) 1.20 1.11 
BL(4) * 69 .64 
BL(5) ` ~ 1.06 —,99 
BL(6) 1.61 1.50 
BL(7) ~.14 ~.13 
BL(8) 32 :30 
_BL(9) s .28 .26 
BL(10) — 53. — 49 


2 As in Table 1, the effect of prize fight variables is” 
calculated; controlling for seasonal variables. For 
reasons of clarity, the coefficients for these seasonal 
variables have not been displayed in Table 2, since the 
prime purpose of this table is to contrast the impact 
of “White Loser” and “Black Loser” prize fights. 


-One-tailed t-tests are used for the prize fight vari- 


ables; two-tailed t-tests for all other variables. 
* Significant at less than .001. 
** Significant at .006. 
*** Significant at .019. 
+ Significant at .0251. 
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Table 3 examines the impact of “‘white loser” 


“Black Loser” (BL) Prize Fights on the and ‘black loser” prize fights on the homicides 


Homicides of Young, Black Male Victims, 


U.S., 1973-1977 
Regressand R: R? DF. N 
ı HOMICIDES 452  .436 1772 1825 

D Regression 

Regressor Coefficient t-statistic 
Intercept 10.59* ` 20.79 
HOMICIDE(1) . .04 1.63 
WLi{—1) 83 l .48 
WLO) —1.30 ~ 75 
WL(1) —1.60 — 93 
WL(2) 19. 11 
WLG) | 2.82 1.59 
WL(4) — 82 — 47 
WL(5) —1.19 69 
WL(6) — 1.66 — 96 
WLO). 2.80 1.62 
-WL(8) — .78 — 45 
WL (9) N 1.62 .94 
WL(0 > f .59 ' 34 
BL{—1) —.25 Zi 
BLO) 1.19 98 
BLU) a — 60 — 49 
BL(2) ; 18 E5 
BL{3) i i 67 54 
BL{4) . 2.68** 2.19 
BL(5) 2.28*** 1.86 
BL(6) — 22 = 18 
BL{7) l .04 .03 
BL(8) -' 6 ~.62 
BL(9) 1.50 1.23 
BL(i0) -30 25 


* Significant at less than .001. 
" ** Significant at .014.° 
“** Significant at .032. 
See also Footnotes to Table 3. 


fights (in which a black is beaten) and “white 
loser” prize fights (in which a white is 
beaten).'3 The detailed mortality data neces- 
sary to generate these tables can be found only 
in the computerized death certificates cited in 
footnote 3. These are available only for 1973- 
1977. Thus, it should be stressed that the pe- 
_Tiod to be examined in, the remainder of this 
paper is 1973-1977, not 1973~1978, as in Ta- 
bies 1 and 2. 


“X 


H In the period under study (1973—1977) nearly all 
the losing boxers were 20—34.9; consequently: T have 
‘defined “young males” as men in this age range. 
Nearly all the losing boxers were white (Wepner, 
Bugner, Coopman, Dunn) or black (Frazier, Norton, 
Foreman, Lyle, Young, Shavers). However, two of 
the losing boxers were Hispanic Americans .(one 
Uruguayan and one Puerto Rican). There is no sepa- 
rate classification for Hispanic Americans on the 
computerized death certiticate, and’ it is unclear 
whether one can treat these fighters as either white 
or black. Consequently, these two fights have been 
excluded from the analysis that follows. 


WLO)... 


of young, white male victims. The evidence ' 


supports. the hypothesis of victim modeling. 
White loser prize fights are followed by signifi- 
cant increases in young, white male homicide 
deaths; in contrast, black loser prize fights do 
not seem to trigger young, white male homicide 
deaths. !* 

White homicides increase significantly on 
the day of the prize fight (by 3.86 per fight), 
two days thereafter (by 3.14 per fight), and 
eight days after the fight (by 2.97 per fight). 
Thus young, white male homicides rise by a 
total of 9.97 (=3.86 + 3.14 + 2.97) per white 


` loser prize fight. Interestingly, the typical 


white loser prize fight has a larger total impact 
(9.97) than almost any other variable in the 
table. Of the 27 ‘‘seasonal’ variables exam- 


ined, only one (New Year’s Day) has a larger ~ 


impact on young, white male homicides.'* This 
suggests that the impact of a white loser prize 
fight is not only statistically significant, but 
practically significant as well. At present, it is 
not known why this type of prize fight seems to 
exert so large an effect. ` 

Table 4 examines the impact of ‘‘white loser” 
and ‘‘black loser” prize fights.on the homicides 
of young, black male victims. Once again, the 
evidence supports the hypothesis of victim 
modeling. Black loser prize fights are followed 
by significant increases in young, black male 
homicide deaths. In contrast, white loser prize 
fights do not trigger significant increases in 
black male homicides: _ 

Black homicides rise significantly on the 
fourth and fifth days after black loser fights by 
a total of-4.96 (=2.68 + 2.28) per fight.'® The 


'4The analysis described in footnote 7 (and 
applied to Table 1) can be reapplied to the results in 
Table 3. Examining the coefficients, 
WL{0),. . . .WL(10),.we see that three. are statisti- 
cally significant at .0251 or better. The covariance 
analysis indicates that the estimates of the coeffi- 
cients WL(X) are uncorrelated. Because.of this and 
the asymptotic normality of the coefficient esti- 
mates, we can treat as independent the t-statistics for 
. WL(10). Using the binomial test, with 
n= 11, P = .0251, r > 3, one finds that the probability 
of finding three or more coefficients significant at 
.0251 in eleven independent trials is .0022. Hence, 
the homicides of young, white males i increase signifi- 
cantly just after ‘tWhite Loser” prize fights. 

13 The coefficient for this holiday is 15.75. AL 
though the effect of any given prize fight is large 
compared with the effect of seasonal variables, the 
cumulative effect of all prize fights combined is not 
large compared with the cumulative effect of ail sea- 


-sonal variables combined. This is because there are 


relatively few prize fights. . 
16 The analysis of Table 4 is parallel to that of 


- Table 3. Once again, statistical theory and the 
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total impact of the black loser prize fight ex- ` 


ceeds the impact of almost all seasonal vari- 


ables. Only New Year’s Day and Thanksgiving . 


trigger larger increases in homicides (the coef- 
ficients for these holidays being 8.88 and 8.00, 
respectively). Evidently, a black loser prize 
fight has a significant, substantive effect on 
young, black male homicides. 


Precipitation Hypothesis 


The above evidence is consistent with the no- 
tion that prize fights sometimes serve as ag- 
‘gressive models and trigger some U.S. 
homicides. But perhaps the prize fight merely 
precipitates a murder that would have occurred 
anyway, even in the absence of the prize fight. 


If a prize fight merely “moves up” a murder | 


so that it occurs a little sooner than it otherwise 
would have, then the peak in homicides after‘a 
s prize fight should be followed by a dip in 
homicides soon after. An ‘examination of the 


three-week period following the prize fight re- 


veals no significant dip in homicides. None of 
the negative coefficients for PFIGHT(1), 
PFIGHT(2),. .., PFIGHT(21) is significant, 
even at the .10 level. Hence, the precipitation 
hypothesis seems to be implausible. 


Gambling Hypothesis 


Perhaps the prize fight provokes no aggressive 
modeling whatsoever. It merely triggers an in- 
= crease in gambling, which in turn provokes 
anger, fighting, and murder. If this explanation 
is correct, then homicides should rise not only 


after prize fights but-also after other occasions . 


that provoke a great deal of gambling. In the 
United States, the Super Bowl probably pro- 
vokes more gambling than any other single 
event. Yet homicides do not rise significantly 
after these occasions. 

One can construct a variable, SUPER- 
BOWL(X), to assess-the impact of the Super 
Bowl on homicides X days later, and one 
can include this .variable in the ‘regression 
model specified in Table 1. The coefficients for 
SUPERBOWL(X) are listed in Table 5. There 
is some weak evidence that homicides actually 
decrease on the day of the Super Bowl and one 
day later, and then rise above the expected rate 
on the third day. Even if one considers these 


covariance analysis justify treating as independent 
the eleven t-statistics for BL(0),.... BL(10). We 
observe two BL({X) coefficients significant at .032 or 
better. The probability of finding two or more BL(X) 
coefficients significant at this level in eleven inde- 
pendent trials is .0465. Hence, young, black male 
homicide deaths increase oS just after 
“Black Loser” prize fights. 
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Table 5. Impact of the Superbowl ‘on U.S. 
Homicides, Controlling for the Effect of 
Seasonal and Prize Fight Variables, U.S., 








1973-19778 

Regression 

Regressor Coefficient t-statistic 
SUPERBOWL(- 1) 2.78 - 68 
SUPERBOWL(Q) —5.03 —1.22 
SUPERBOWL(1) —6.36 -1.55 ' 
SUPERBOWL(2) 2.26 5 
SUPERBOWL(3) 6.00 1.46 
SUPERBOWL(4) =1.41 ` —.34 
SUPERBOWL(5) 1.10 27 
SUPERBOWLA(6) —1.67 —.41 .- 
SUPERBOWL(7) —2.24 =.54 
SUPERBOWL(8) 3.61 87 

- SUPERBOWL(9) —4.82° —1.17 
SUPERBOWL(10) 2.16 52 


©The coefficients for the other regressor vari-- 
ables (i.e., prize fight and seasonal variables) are not 


. displayed. 


coefficients to be statistically significant 
(which they are not), it is evident that the 
Super Bowl is associated with a net drop in 
homicides rather than a rise. This is not what 
one would expect if the gambling hypothesis 
were correct. This hypothesis is also rendered 
implausible by some of the other evidence pre- 
sented above: If the gambling hypothesis were 
true, then it is difficult to see why the traits of 


the homicide victims should be similar to the 


traits of the losing boxer.!’ 

In sum, we have now assessed four possible 
explanations for the rise ih homicides after a 
heavyweight prize fight. At present, the best 
available explanation is that the prize fight 
provokes some imitative, aggressive behavior, 
which results in an increase in homicides. The 
size of this increase will be considered in the 
next section. 


Size of the Increase in Homicides 
after Prize Fights 


Column 3 of Table 2 gives the amount by which 
homicides increase on the third day after each 
prize fight. The sum of the numbers in this 
column is 125.64, indicating that U.S. 
homicides rose by this.amount on the third day 


F 


17? The evidence presented does not support the « 
notion that the gambling hypothesis is a necessary | 
and sufficient explanation for the rise in homicides 
after a prize fight. But it remains possible that 
gambling in combination with aggressive modeling is 
helping to provoke the increase in homicides. One 
way to test this hypothesis is to examine police case 
histories of murders occurring three and four days 
after a prize fight. These case histories would have to 
be compared with case histories taken from control ` 
periods. 
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after championship heavyweight prize fights, 
1973—1978. The sum of the numbers in column 
2 gives the total number of homicides expected 
on the third day—1008.36. Dividing 125.64 by 
1008.36 gives the percentage increase in 
homicides on the third day—-12.46 percent. 
Thus, whether one considers the percentage 
increase or the absolute increase, it appears 
that. homicides rise by a nontrivial amount on 
the third day after a championship 
heavyweight prize fight. 

The rise in homicides on the fourth day is 
smaller but still not negligible.. Employing cal- 
culations similar to those in Table 2, one can 


determine that homicides i increase by 67.97 on. 


the fourth day. The percentage increase is 6.58 


percent (= 67.97 / 1033.03). For the third and 


fourth days combined, homicides increase by a 
little less than 200 (193.61 = 125.64 + 67.97). 
The percentage increase for the two-day period 
‘Is 9.48 percent (= 193.61 / [1008. 36 + 
1033.03). | 

This paper has presented » ‘evidence which 
suggests that heavyweight prize fights provoke 


a brief, sharp increase in homicides. Some im-- 


plications of this evidence will be briefly con- 
sidered in the final section of this Paper. 


SUMMARY 


Many researchers have claimed that one can- 


~ 


not generalize with confidence from the impact 
of mass media violence in the laboratory to the 
impact of mass media violence in the real 
world.'® These critics point out that laboratory 
‘experiments have been set in highly artificial 
- contexts. Typically, the sorts of aggression 
studied ina laboratory (like hitting plastic dolls 
or inflicting electric. shocks) have ant been rep- 
resentative of serious, real-life violence, such 
as murder or rape. In almost all studies, the 
laboratory subjects have been nursery school 
children or college students and thus not repre- 
sentative of the U.S. television audience. 
Typically, the laboratory subject is presented 
with a brief, violent excerpt of a television 
program. In contrast, the ‘‘real-life’ viewer 
may watch several hours of television at a sit- 
ting, and the violence may be interspersed with 
humor, commercials, and trips to the bath- 
room. In contrast to the laboratory subject, 
who watches television alone, the real-life 
viewer may well be surrounded by family or 
friends. Their comments may distract from the 
television or shape the perception. of its many 


18 Comstock (1975:30—40) provides a valuable 
summary of the debate on this topic. In addition, see 
Phillips (1982b), who also indicates why it is difficult 
to generalize from the few field experiments that 
exist. 
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messages. For these reasons, it is inappropri- 
ate to generalize from the laboratory to the real 
world. 

The above argument appears to be seriously 
challenged by the evidence provided in this 
paper. The data presented in this paper indi- 
cate that mass media violence does provoke 
aggression in the real world as well as in the 


‘laboratory. In contrast to laboratory studies, 


the present investigation assesses the effect of 
mass media violence in a natural context. Un- 
like laboratory studies, the present study ex- 
amines a type of violence which is of.serious 
concern to policy makers. Finally, the present 
investigation does not focus exclusively on a 
mass media audience consisting of college stu- 
dents and nursery school children. The labo- 


ratory Study, with its great potential for rigor, 


has always, been capable of establishing the 
internal validity of findings. The present study 
has helped to establish that these findings have 
external validity as well. 
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Recent ork describing the size-of-place mobility process using a `life cycle 
interpretation is used to specify a longitudinal LISREL model estimated with data 
from a four-wave panel covering the adolescent to adulthood period. The model 
examines the process through which residential: origin influences adulthood 
residence as well as the temporal relationship between residential preferences and 
location. It is argued that the “first move” subsequent to the completion of high 
school is important inyredirecting size-of-place preferences during early adulthood. 
Moreover, location in mid-adulthood has a strong. effect on contemporaneous 
residential preferences net of preferences seven years earlier. Taken together, the 
results present a plausible life-course~ explanation of the observation based on 
cross-séctional surveys of adults that the modal residential preference is current size 
of place. Race-sex variations in this model are assessed and suggest models that are 
not invariant. Théoretical directives and problems for contmied research using a 


life-course perspective are discussed. 


on of migration have moved béyond ele- 
gant descriptions of residential mobility pat- 
terns toward the beginnings of explanatory ef- 
forts (e.g., Frederickson et al., 1980; Heaton et 
al., 1979; Dillman, One approach, 
the ‘‘copnitive-behavioral” (Ritchey, 
-1976:397-99), has spawned enough empirical 
evidence to warrant a: recent review em- 
_ phasizing the importance of residential prefer- 
ences in the explanation of residential, move- 
ment (Zuiches, 1980). ? 

What makes this important for both migra- 
tion theories and public policy is the context 
from which it has emerged. As a response to 
the migration turnaround documented in the 
1970s (Beale, 1975), research efforts began to 
deal with the policy dimensions of residential 
preferences in population distribution 
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(Zuiches, 1981). Although the residential pref- 


erence surveys of the early 1970s produced the — 


somewhat novel findings that people would 
rather live in rural areas than in central cities 
(although many actually preferred rural loca- 


tions adjacent to metropolitan areas; see 


Fuguitt and Zuiches, 1975), the predictive util- 
ity of attitudinal preferences, and therefore 
their policy relevance, was not well established 
(Dillman, 1979). Discourse ‘on public policy 
addressing both rural development and the re- 
Vitalization of central cities, on the other hand, 
had utilized the discrepancy between preferred 
size of place, which tended to be rural, and 
actual population distribution, which tended to 
be urban, to justify some particular gov- 
ernmental program aimed at redistribution 
(Zuiches, 1980). The migration turnaround 
toward nonmetropolitan growth then reshaped 
the policy relevance of preferences research. 
Was this turnaround a significant result of a 
growing desire for rural life, simply an in- 
creasing ability of people to move in accord 
with their preferences, some combination of 
both, or other factors altogether? 

To base any policy on á comparison of 
aggregate preferences to some stated program 
goal requires an appreciable understanding of 
how preferences are enacted and, more gener- 
ally, of how community attributes are involved 
in the desire for an enhanced quality of life on 
the part of those with migration intentions. 
Only one component. of the antecedents of 


geographic -mobility is size-of-place prefer- 


ences, and if we are to “succeed in under- 
standing the causal structure of the resurgence 
of growth in rural America” (Dillman, 
1979:965—66), then we must carefully ascertain 
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how residential preferences mix with other 
factors to shape migration patterns. 

The influx of new perspectives and the inte- 
gration of existing complementary lines of 
, thought are important for the development of 


migration theory; however, these research ef- 


forts also reach deeply into the current policy 
arena. It is important to know, for instance, 
how individual, household and community at- 
tributes condition preference and mobility be- 
cause answers to these questions have impli- 
cations for policies of development and assis- 
tance to nonmetropolitan areas and U.S. com- 
munities. Important issues include how 
, changing institutional structures in areas such 
as the economy, energy, transportation, and 
communication ‘technology will influence dis- 
tributional aspects of preferences and their as- 
sociation to migration. Moreover, careful as- 


sessments of the specific attributes undetlying | 


size-of-place preferences (e.g., Dillman, 1979) 
offer important insight into what people ' ‘really 
want” from their communities and, in terms of 
contemporary municipal and county political 
organization, “who” is responsible for satisfy- 
ing such desires (see Zuiches, 1981, for a dis- 
cussion). 

This research begins to integrate several 
existing theoretical perspectives into the study 
of residential preferences and migration. After 
reviewing evidence from pafel data which 
serves as a point of departure for the present 
study, we discuss a life-cycle framework for 
investigating the dynamics of both residential 
preferences and location in an attempt to pro- 
vide a partial explanation of how the associa- 
tion between preferences and residence 
strengthens. from adolescence to adulthood: 
What this shows with respect to existing re- 
search is that, not only has there ‘been an in- 
crease in the desire for rural areas across 
cohorts, but there are also temporal changes in 
size-of-place preferences associated with the 
migration histories of individuals as they pro- 
gress over the initial stages of the life course. 


RECENT EVIDENCE FROM 
PANEL STUDIES 


Two recent panel studies demonstrate that the 
cognitive-behavioral focus can be effectively 
integrated into a life-cycle framework (for 
more extensive reviews of the migration lit- 
erature, see Ritchey, 1976; Zuiches, 1980). 
Zuiches and. Rieger (1978) present cross- 
tabular data showing that in moving from the 
senior year in high school to young adulthood 
seven years later, there is an increasing associ- 


ation between preferred size of place and ac- < 


tual location. In addition, Zuiches’s (1980) re- 
view of numerous studies indicates that the 
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modal icien among adults is current size 
of place. Taken together, these findings sug- 
gest that this increasing association is indeed 
an important change in the way that prefer- 
ences relate to location. 

Howell and Cosby (1981) confirm in a similar 
bivariate analysis that the correlation between 
size-of-place preferences and residence in- 
creases over the adolescent to adulthood pe- 
riod. By using a multiwave panel of youth with 
measurements taken in the senior year of high 
school (1968), then four and eleven years later,’ 
they obtain more precise insight into the devel- 
opment of this increasing pattern of association 
between preferences and residence. They doc- 
ument what appear to be several important 
features of this phenomenon. 

. One is that, of the total rural-urban mobility 
between adolescence (i.e., family of origin) and 
adulthood {i.e., family of procreation for 
most), the largest portion occurs in the “‘first 
move” after leaving high school. The overall 
rural-urban movement between young adult- 
hood (four years post-high school) and adult- 
hood (eleven years post—high school) is much 
less than the comparable rural-urban mobility 
from high school to young adulthood. This 
finding places greater importance on size-of- — 
place moves made early in the career than has 
been accorded them in the previous literature 
on residential preferences. A second is that 
residential preferences themselves change re- 
markably and in the bivariate analysis appear 
to be influenced by new residential experiences 
during young adulthood. A third is that sex and 
race modify these associations. Females and 
blacks generally have lower correlations be- 
tween preferences and residence, suggesting 
less control over .residential movement for 
these subgroups (see Howell, 1978, for a dis- 
cussion). 

These panel studies show that residential 
size-of-place preferences are modestly related 
to migration in the life-cycle period immedi- 


‘ately after the completion of high school. But 


this association grows significantly larger dur- 
ing the interim from young adulthood to adult- 


_ hood, a period in the life course encompassing 


new residential experiences for many as well as 
a myriad of other changes. Why this growing 
association occurs is unknown and is the focus 
of this study. Moreover, these studies show 
that important insights can be gained from ap- _ 


. proaching size-of-place migration using a life- 


cycle perspective. 


THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Several sociological perspectives are useful for 
understanding this phenomenon: those focus- 


ing on the concept of the life course (Elder, 
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1975; Bush and Simmons, 198t), on the 
attitude-behavior relationship (Hill, 1981), and 
on social structure and personality (Elder, 
1973; House, 1981). ` 

A ‘plausible explanation for the increasing 
association between size-of-place preferences 
and location rests on two factors. One is that 
the social organization of the life course is eee 
that during adolescence “place of residence” 
a normatively less salient’ object of role ie 
haviors than others, such as schooling and 
marital entry (see Zuiches and Rieger, 1978; 
Spenner and Featherman, 1978; Howell, 1981; 
Howell et al., 1981). Another is that both pref- 
erences and ‘location change during the life 
course. There appears to be a temporal 
_ dynamic between size-of-place preferences 
and location, perhaps representing an 
attitude-behavior linkage in which attitude 
partly influences later behavior which, in turn, 
contributes to shifts in the attitude toward con- 
gruence with the present behavior (see Hill, 
1981:356—58). For example, Howell and Cosby 
(1981) speculate on their findings that adoles- 
cent preferences modestly determine the first 
move post-high school. Young adult size of 
place then contributes to a significant redirec- 
tion of these preferences, ostensibly through 
the -provision of new residential experiences 
(Zuiches and Rieger, 1978:630). Both young 


_adult size of place and preferences then serve: 


to influence adulthood residence. Finally, 
adulthood residence has a strong association, 
perhaps a causal influence, on contemporane- 
ous preferences in adulthood, resulting from 
both the temporal attitude-behavior dynamics 
and the increased salience of residence’as an 
object of behavior in the life course. 
However, these influences and dynamics are 
at present only plausible interpretations of the 
results of two previous investigations. Building 
upon this work, we elaborate upon the prior 
interpretations “of the residential preferences 
literature and present evidence in favor of a 
plausible although partial explanation of why 
the preferences and lacation association in- 
creases over the adolescent to adulthood por- 
tion of the life course, of how people come. to 


-.. like where they live. 


Data from’ a four-wave panel are used to 
estimate a latent variable model. This form of 
analysis deals with the issue of observed 
` “change” potentially being an artifactual result 
of measurement error {Bohrnstedt, 1969) and 
produces estimates of the specified’ temporal 
dynamics between residential preferences and 
location that are net of residential background 
and both earlier preferences and location. In 
addition, we assess the invariance of the model 
across subgroups since earlier research (How- 
ell and Cosby, 1981) reports what appear to be 
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important patterns of race and sex effects in 
these data. 


METHODS 


The Southern Youth Study y (SYS79) is a four- 
wave panel containing data obtained during the 


sophomore (1966) and senior (1968) years in 


high school, four years post—high school (1972) 
aml, most recently, eleven years post-high 


- school when panel members had reached 


adulthood. The original population. of high 
school sophomores, totaling 7,962 in six deep 
South states, was sampled using a stratified 
proportionate design (50:50 white-black; 60:40 
male-female) for the 1972 follow-up (n = 
1,484). The realized three-wave panel size was 


1,228. Of those in the 1972 wave, 964 also 
' participated in the recent 1979 recontact. The 


present analysis uses 700 respondents, after 
adjusting for missing data on the relevant vari- 
ables. These include 37.6 percent white males, 
25.6 percent white females, 18.2 percent black 


‘males and 18.6 percent black females.'! Exten- 


sive documentation on the SYS79 data can be 
found elsewhere (Howell and Frese, 198 1a; 
Picou et al., forthcoming). 

The observed variables include residential 
location at three points in time (sophomore- 
to-senior residence remained constant by vir- 
tue of the school sampling desigri): residential 
background in 1966 (labeled R66); young aduit 
residence in 1972 (R72); and adult residence in 
1979 (R79). At each of the four waves, two 
indicators of residential preferences are used. 
The desired (‘‘aspiration’” or, e.g., RA66, 
RA79) and expected (‘‘expectation” or, e.g., 
RE66, RE79) sizes of place respectively refer 
to “idealistic” and ‘‘realistic” aspects of what 
we term level of residential aspiration.? All 


' Some caution regarding panel attrition is needed. 
Panel loss is influenced to some degree by out- 
migration and this is likely, given the tendency for 


‘panel members to originate in rural areas, to be re- 


lated to size of place in adulthood. ‘A somewhat 
higher attrition rate occurred for blacks which was 
largely due to resource limitations for the survey and 
the fact that blacks tended to move longer distances 
(though not necessarily to larger places). The 1979 
data are stratified 35:65 by race and 55:45 by sex. We 
cannot be sure of the direction of this potential bias, 
whether we over- or underestimate the levels of 
rural-urban preferences and location or the associ- 
ations among them. Thus, readers should be aware 
of this limitation. . 

2? The actual items for residential aspirations and 
expectations, respectively, were: (a} “Of the kind of 
places listed below, in which one would you most 
desire to live for the rest of your life?” ; (b) “From the 
kind of places listed above, what type of place do 
you really expect to live most of your life?” Re- 
sponse categories were: (1) “On a farm”; (2) “In the 
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residential variables are positively scored with’ 


regard to size of place (e.g., 1 = rural farm,2= 


rural nonfarm, 3 = town or village, 4 = city).3 

The LISREL model is presented in Figure 1. 
We specify a model which links the unob- 
served construct, level of residential aspiration 
(LRA), in a four-wave “quasi-chain” sequence 
and generally follow procedures for eech panel 
analysis described in J6reskog (1979) and 
Wheaton et al. (1977). For each wave, the LRA 
construct is measured by two observed indi- 
‘cators, residential ‘“‘aspirations” (RA) and ‘‘ex- 
pectations”’ (RE).* So that the “same” LRA 
construct Is measured across time (see 
Wheaton et al., 1977), a temporal equality con- 
straint is placed-on the unstandardized loadings 
of the observed RA and RE indicants (i.e., 
A= Àg Agm Àp A= A ATT Àg. 


Residential background (RESID) is a fully 


exogenous variable, with its single indicator 


(R66) fixed as perfectly reliable (A,, = 1.0), and ` 


is assumed to affect all succeeding constructs 
directly with the exception of adulthood resi- 
dence.5 We assume that all background effects 


country, but not on a farm”; (3) “A town or village”; 
(4) "A small city”; (5) “A medium-sized city”; and 
(6) “A large metropolitan city.” (The category, 
"medium-sized city,” was included only in the 1979 
questionnaire as was the adjective ‘‘metropolitan” in 
the last category.) . 

3 Some recoding of the original categories was 
performed so that all of the measures are similar to 
R66, which had four possible responses: “On a farm” 
(=1); “In the country, but not on a farm” (=2); "In a 
town or village” (=3); “In a city” (=4). The recoding 
was done because the aspiration gnd expectation 
variables and the 1979 residential location variables 
provided respondents with a more finely’ dif- 
ferentiated set of responses for the urban end of the 
size-of-place continuum. That is, instead of provid- 
ing one category for ‘‘city,” these items had separate 
response categories for small,-medium and large 
cities (see footnote 1). In order to make these mea- 
sures similar to R66, the three urban categorizs were 
collapsed to a score of 4 to make them compatible. 
Results using the unrecoded residential variables 
produced virtually the same patterns of coefficients; 
these are available upon request. 

4 Although some might argue that “aspirations” 
and ‘‘expectations” are conceptually two distinct 
phenomena, our experience with these and other 
data supports the assessment of Spenner and Feath- 
erman (1978): they are so highly correlated that few 
meaningful results derive from this conceptualization 
(see Howell and Frese, 1982). The correlations be- 
tween RA and RE during the respective four waves 
are: .746 (1966), .728 (1968), .695 (1972), and .669 
(1979). 

_ 5 Zuiches and collaborators have shown that, 


among adults at least, self-reports of residential size | 


of place are highly reliable (Fuguitt and Zuiches, 
1975; Zuiches and Rieger, 1978; Zuiches, personal 
communication). In the present data, we can plausi- 
bly assume similar reliability levels for the 1979 
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Figure 1. Latent Variable Model With Random 
Measurement Error l 


Legend: LRA = Level of Residential Aspiration 
(unmeasured construct); RESID(72/79) = 
Current Residence (indicated by R66/R72/ 
R79); RA = Residential Aspiration (ob- 
served variable); RE = Residential Ex- 
pectation (observed variable). 


on adult location’ are transmitted through’ 
young adult residence, based on preliminary 


, analyses. 7 


Young adulthood residence (RESID72), in- 
dicated by a self-report in 1972 (R72) and also 
assumed to be perfectly reliable, intervenes 
between LRA68 and LRA72. This specifica- 
tion assumes that RESID72 is more stable than 
LRA72 and thus it probably influences resi- 
dential preferences rather than vice versa. This 
is a critical specification (see Results section), 
and it is based on a Social structure and per- 
sonality argument (House, 1981) that specific 
components of structure influence psychologi- 
cal outcomes via proximal “levels?” of social 
organization (Elder, 1973). We do not know, or 
corisequently specify, the explicit process by 
which place of residence influences size-of- 
place preferences, and this model, as such, 
oversimplifies the actual process. For instance, 


do peers’ residential preferences: influence, 
_ego’s own ‘preferences through a significant- 


other effect, transmitting part of the impact of 
residential origins?, Since the requisite vari- 
ables are not available in these data (or any 
other of which we are aware), the total effects 
of residence on preferences are reported here. 
In addition, estimates of the contribution of the 
“first move” post-high school to the reformu- 


(adulthood) wave. However, it seems somewhat 
likely that such reports are succeedingly less reliable 
in 1972 and 1966 during young adulthood and adoles- 
cence. The problem, nonetheless, is how much less 
reliable, and we take the slightly conservative ap- 

: proach of assuming perfect reliability across al] three 
self-reports of residential size of place (i.e., R66, 
R72, R79 are all assumed to have lambdas equal to 
1.0). 
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lation of preferences in young adulthood will 
be obtained. 

‘Similarly, adulthood residence (RESID79) is 
measured by a single indicator (R79) and inter- 
venes: between LRA72 and LRA79. Again 
focusing on the-temporally dynamic relation- 
ship assumed to-exist between residential lo- 
cation and preferences, this specification of 
RESID79 will yield empirical. estimates of the 
- continuing ‘‘mutable’’ nature of residential 
- preferences (Zuiches and Rieger, 1978). This 
should inform us about the ‘‘crystallization” of 
preferences in adulthood (see Zuiches, 1980) 
and explain how the convergence of prefer- 
ences and actual residence emerges (Howell 
and Cosby, 1981). 

Two sets of model estimates are examined. 
Model I allows only for random measurement 
error. Model IJ, however, permits the respec- 
" tive error terms (e) for the “aspiration” and 

“expectation” indicators to covary among 
themselves over time (estimated by H). 

That is, the error terms for RA66, RA68, 
RA72, and RA79 are allowed to covary as are 
those for RE66, RE68, RE72, and RE79. This 
specification tests the measurement model for 
level of residential aspiration as a viable sin- 
gular underlying construct to see if there. are 
unique ‘‘idealistic” and “realistic” dimensions 
of LRA over time (see Joreskog and Sörbom, 
1977). 

Although both standardized and unstan- 
dardized coefficients are presented, all model 
estimates are based on the sample variance- 
covariance matrix (S) in order to preserve the 
original metric (see Werts et al., 1971; Joreskog 
and Sorbom, 1977). LISREL IV was used to 
obtain maximum-likelihood estimates of model 
parameters (J6reskog and Sérbom, 1978). 


K . 


” 


RESULTS 


. The results are presented i in three parts. As a 
__ prelude to examining estimates of the model, a 


“brief overview of descriptive trends in size of 


place and residential preferences is presented. 
Second, LISREL estimates for Models I and II 
are discussed. Third, an assessment of the 


race-sex subgroup invariance of the model, - 


suggesting that there are different processes in 
. operation by subgroup, completes the analysis. 


Trends in Preferences and Location 


For purposes of comparability with the de- 
scriptive presentations of others (Zuiches and 
Rieger, 1978; Howell and Cosby, 1981), the 
residential variables are temporarily collapsed 
into a dichotomous “percent rural’. format 
(rural = 2,500 or less). 
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Figure 2 shows that about half of the SY 579 
pane] members (56%) came from rural areas, 
though eccording to both indicators of residen- 
tial preferences the respondents were less 
rural-oriented during high school than were 
their origins. About 39 percent of the sopho- 
mores desired to live in rural areas and 32 
percent expected to reside there in adulthood. 
The senior-year figures are. nearly identical, 
suggesting stability in residential preferences at 
the aggregate level. These percentages are 
slightly less than those reported by Zuiches 
and Rieger (1978:625). 

From 1968 to 1972, these youth were making 
the role transition from adolescence to young ~ 
adulthood. For many, one aspect of this life- . 
course transition involves residential mobility, 
largely from rural to urban areas (e.g., from 
56% to 30% rural over the four-year interim). 
Somewhat paradoxically, as residential loca- 


‘ tion bezomes more urban, residential prefer- 


ences tend to become more rural. As Figure 2 
shows, there are nominally increasing prefer- 
ences for rural life in the face of urban migra- 
tion during the transition to young adulthood 
(see Cosby and Howard, 1976, for an earlier 

note o? this trend). This finding may seem 
anomalous, but taking into account the period 
between the third and fourth waves suggests 
that residential preferences*‘lag behind” actual 
location. Both residential aspirations and ex- 
pectations become more urban-oriented be- 
tween the third and fourth waves. Although 
there are differences between desired and ex- 





Figure 2. Trends in Residential Location, Aspira- 


tions and Expectations From Adoles- « 


cence to Adulthood in Southern Youth 
Study Panel 2 


Legenc: 1966 = Sophomore year of high school; 
l 1968 = Senior year of high school; 1972 = 
Four years post~high school; 1979 = 


Eleven years post—high school. 
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pected residential levels (shown in Figure 2), 
their respective trends over this thirteen-year 
period are virtually identical. 

To summarize briefly, aggregate trends in 
residential preferences and location exhibit a 
tendency toward a convergence as young 
adults move into adulthood. Rural-urban pref- 
erences seem to “iag behind” actual place of 
residence, with preferences tending to shift 
back toward residence over the life cycle (es- 
pecially expected residence). However, this 
interpretation must be assessed on the individ- 
ual level, an analysis to which we now turn. 


Latent Variable Models: Pooled Sample | 


' The results for both the random error (Model D 
and nonrandom error (Model I) models are 
presented in Table 1 (see Figure 1 for speci- 
fication). They are discussed in that order. For 
convenience of notation, the standardized 


LISREL parameters are-shown in the text with ` 


an asterisk, although they are presented simply 
under a standardized results column in the ta- 
bles themselves. 

As one component of social structure, resi- 
dential origins do indeed moderately shape an 
adolescent’s residential preferences. This ef- 

fect (yt = .372) compares well with the com- 
parable influence of socioeconomic back- 
ground on educational preferences at the same 
point in the life course (see Howell and Frese, 
1981b). Between the tenth and twelfth grades, 
residential preferences do undergo changes 
(B;* = .594), and part of the reason for these 
shifts is that residential background has a con- 
tinuing influence on shaping them. Net of 
sophomore preferences, residential back- 
ground significantly contributes to the change 


in preferences during the junior and senior’ 


years of high school (y,* = .171). This type of 
socialization effect, however, is minimized by 
young adulthood (y,* = .060). 

The importance of the ‘first move” post- 
high school in overall adolescent-to-adulthood 
migration was shown in Figure 2. In the latent 
variable model, 
senior-year preferences combine equally to 
determine this place of residence. Preferences 
at the end of high school uniquely contribute to 
mobility away from the family of origin (8,* = 

.252) and transmit some of the effects of resi- 
dential origins Se on young adult size of 


6 While there are mean differences. between them 
over time, the associations among aspirations and 
expectations and their associations with residential 
location are similar. This offers more security for 
using them as indicators of a common underlying 
construct. ; 


residential background and: 
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‘Table 1. Maximum Likelihood Estimates for Ran- 


dom (Model I) and Nonrandom Error 
(Model II), Models, Pooled Sample 





Model I Model II 

Parameter U S U S5 
Ay 8718 839 - .8078 769 
he 895° 895 961 951 
Às .871* 810 807% - 747. 
Na 8955 881 961° 94i 
Às 1.000f 1.000 1.000! 1.000 
As 871" 810° 807° 746 
hr 895 863 961» 921 
hs 1.000! 1.000 1.000 1,000 
Ne 8718 781 .8078 715 - 
Are 895° 914 961” 971 
AG 1.000' 1.000  roo0 1.000- 
B, 560 594 528.556 
Bs 263 252 250 237 
B, 420. 418 359 +357 
Be 347 361 366 383 
Bs 249 27 2351 28 
Be .248 .266 .245 .262 
B: 189 190. . .234 26 
Be 14 669. 668 633 
Yi 346 372 317 344 
va 151 171 144 165 
Ys 227 247 240 ` .261- 
Ye 053* 060 = 060" 068 
Ys 075 086 052* 060 
Ti = = 205 427 
Tia me — .100 195 ; 
Tig == —— — 003* —.005 
We == = — 096 —.871° 
Ma7 gai — — ,002* — 018 
We, 10 — — OO8* —.118 
oy = 135 264 * 
Fag — = .084 148 
a — —  —.008* —.057. 
Wa, 10 — — -45 —.550 , 
Weg ' ee — .136 . jp -225 
Wr, i0 — —_ — .087 —.951 

2 = 196.7 Pabi 

df= 37, p< .001 df=25, p< .001 


U = Unstandardized Solution. 

S = Standardized Solution. 

a: b Parameters constrained to equality. - 
‘Fixed parameter. 

* Coefficient less than twice. its standard error. 


place (RESID72). Residential origins also re- 
tain an important direct effect on residence in 
early adulthood (3,* = .247). 

The import of this residential movement is 
further illustrated by examining preferences in 


‘early adulthood, as substantial changes in resi- 


dential preferences occur during this period in 
the life cycle (i.e., B = .418). A significant 
determinant of the shift in preferences is young 
adult location (RESID72). These results show . 
that net of residential background and prefer- 
ences measured two years before, size of place 
during young adulthood significantly serves to 
redirect residential preferences. 


adele 
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Continuing to focus on the significance of 
residence during young adulthood, it is impor- 
tant to note that its net effect on adulthood 
location (8,;* = .277) is approximately equal to 
that of background on the first move post—high 
school (y,;* = .247). In addition, the relative 


influences of preferences versus previous resi- 


dence remains about equal (i.e., .266 vs. .277). 
In the size-of-place migration process during 
the transition to mid-life, there thus seems to 
be as much control over migration, as man- 
ifested in the behavioral expression of prefer- 
ences measured at an earlier point in time, as 


was the case in the transition to young adult-" 


hood from adolescence. 

Perhaps the clearest and most striking result 
was obtained in the equation for adulthood 
residential preferences (LRA79). The seven- 
_ year stability of residential preferences is in- 
deed low (8,* = .190) and, even with random 
measurement error under consideration, the 
residential preferences held as adults bear little 
resemblance to those expressed as young 
adults. Most impressive, however, is the 
strong éffect of adulthood residence on con- 
-temporaneous residential preferences (8 = 
.669). One interpretation, consistent with the 
specification of the model, is that these indi- 
viduals moved away from their residential ori- 
gins as part of the transition from adolescent to 
young aduit, reformulated their preferred resi- 
dence by adjusting to this intermittent location, 
made further moves partially on the basis of 
both these new preferences and residence, and 
finally “‘crystallized’’ their preferred size of 
place congruent with their current residence. 

Some brief comments on the measurement 


portion of Model I will benefit the following - 


discussion of Model II. Both’ the “idealistic” 
and “realistic” indicators have good reliability 
during the sophomore year of high school and 
retain these characteristics until adulthood. 


- There is a slight trend for the expectations item 


to be more reliable than the aspirations item. 

Given these measurement characteristics, 
how efficient is the measurement model which 
specifies a common underlying construct for 
these two observed indicators? Model I allows 
for intertemporal covariation among the aspi- 
. ration and expectation variables which, in ef- 
fect, tests for-the presence of unique idealistic 
or realistic components over time. These cor- 
related error terms also have the potential for 
altering the structural coefficients discussed 
above (Wheaton et al., 1977). 

There are three basic impacts that this spe- 
cification change has on the general model. 
First, the reliabilities of the “expectations” in- 
' dicator are enhanced at the relative expense of 
the counterpart * ‘aspirations” item. Second, 
only minor. shits occur in 1 the structural coeffi- 
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cients themselves, such as the sophomore-to- 
senior LRA stability (from 8,* = .594 to .556) 
or in the RESID79 effect on LRA79 (from 
Bat = .669 to .633). Third, the general fit of the 
model to the data is markedly improved 
(xt-—xd¢ = 129.3, df = 12, p < .001): 

Examining the error term covariances sug- 
gests that some unique ‘‘aspiration” and ‘‘ex- 
pectation” components do exist over time. The 
correlations between adjacent intertemporal 
terms (i.e., I1,,) tend to be stronger than those 
for nonadjacent intertemporal terms (i.e., Ilia. 
Two of these error term correlations (Hg, 
H. are large and their negative sign suggests 
a “ceiling effect” (see Siegel and Hodge, 1968). 
These trends can be interpreted as support for 
nominal “‘idealistic”’ and ‘‘realistic” compo- 
nents of residential preferences but compo- 
nents which have little substantive impact on 
the structural model. 


Race-Sex Subgroup Invariance 


We examined how similar these model esti- 
mates were for four race-sex subgroups. Table 
2 summarizes the global tests of subgroup in- 
variance for various parts of the model. Table 3 
presents the within-subgroup estimates for the 


- Table 2. Summary of Analyses for the Race-Gender 


Subgroup Invariance ‘Estimates for the 
Random Measurement Error Mose) 


‘(Model 1) t 

' No. of i i 
Hypothesis: Parameters x> df x'/df p 
Hy, 66 3730.2 198 18.8 .000 
Ha, 106 400.4 154° 2.6 .000 
Hg, 88 433.0 172 2.5 .000 
Hy, 97 431.3 163 2.6 .000 
JENE 73 479.9 187 2.6 .000 
Ha, h, Y 67 494.6 193 2.6 .000 
Legend 
Hy: Test for .a common covariance 


structure, i.e., 5) S4= Ya= Ey. 
Test for an invariant measurement 
oe across subgroups, i.e., 
= A= As= Ay. 
Test for invartant residential stability 
‘aspirations and residential 
i preference-location effects across 
subgroups, i.e., 8ı= By= Bs Be 
Test for invariant background effects 
across. subgroups, iG, 
Yim Yar YT Ye > 
Test for invariant, structural model 
across n i.¢., 
‘Bi * B2= Bs= Bas ¥1= Ya Ya= Ye 
Test for both PREEN Tacsi emedi 
and structural models across sub- 
groups, i.e., Ay=Ag@As3= Aq; 
B:= Ba = B35 Bas V15 YF VF Ye 


Hy; 


Hg, Y 


Hay By yi 


AE meh ES N nt ae 


. : en oe 
we Ne al ate 
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Table 3. Maximum Likelihood Estimates Under Random Measurement Pror Assumption (Model D) for 


Race-Sex Subgroups 


White Males . White Females Black Males - Black Females 

Parameter U S U S U S | U S 
Ài .803* 825 135 oy ee ae 8838 824 .727* 854 
de 877° -923 .732> 786 979» 360 .678° 917 
Ag 8034 .770 735* 849 ` 8832 .821 .727* 821 
Ay 877° .992 £732 887 979» .934 678° .783 
As 1.000! 1.000 1.000'~* 1.000 1.000! 1.000 1.000° 1.000 
Ag 8034 .823 735" .787 8834 -767 727" 809° 
Ay 877" «896 732b .832 979» .840 .678° _.822 
As 1.000 1.000 1.000 ` 1.000 1.000 1.000 1.0006 1.000 ' 
Àg .803* .754 7354 833 883" -768 421% 781 
Ars 877° 914 7325 953 - 979% 901 .6785 896 - 
An 1.000 1.000 1.000! 1.000 1.0008 1.000 1.000! 1.000 
Bı 55] 623 414 367 342 377 715 764. 
Bs .193 194 .190 237 344 292 .042* .038 
Bs 438 416 .151* .165 356 365 569 - 516 
Ba 255 242 556 .490 410 A94 397 393 
Bs 205 224 1S1* 156 , 409: .494 326 404 
Bs 253 299 300 355 152* = .153 .008* .009 
Br .143 146 21 .198 120*- 11 222 .209 
Bs .728 647 952 . 756 673 661 . 870 655 
Yi .618 597 405 408 .112* .124 .189 201 
Yı .202 221 313 280 .183 .224 ,066* O75 
vs 303 331 228 253 251 261 186 194 
Ys .117* ;122. .189 184 .015* 018 .028* .029 
Ys _ 159 .169 ` —,081*  —.074 .067* 083 .142* .138 

x7 = 105.68 = 119. 73 x? = 70.10 x? = 88.21 - 

df = 37 df = 37 ; df = 37 df = 37 

p= .0000 p= .0000 = 10008 .0000 


U = Unstandardized Solution. ' 

S = Standardized Solution. 

* b Parameters constrained equal. 

f Fixed parameter. 

* Coefficient less than twice its standard error. 


random error model. (The nonrandom error 
model results are discussed below.) 

The general conclusion reached from the in- 
variance tests is that there are different models 
for the subgroups. Not only is the variance- 
covariance matrix (Hy) significantly different 
across subgroups, but so are the measurement 
models (HA) and the structural models 


(Hg;Hgy), both singularly and in combination. ` 


The question, then, is what are the meaningful 
variations across race-sex subgroups that are 
producing these significant departures from in- 
variance? 

So that specific subgroup comparisons can 
be. made, the unconstrained within-group 
model estimates are presented in Table 3.’ We 
discuss variations in the measurement model 
first, then those in the structural portion of the 
LISREL model. 

The- reliabilities of the two indicants of the 


7 Following convention, unstandardized coeffi 
cients are compared across subgroups and stan- 
dardized coefficients within. 


residential preferences construct are uniformly 
lower for females than males. Additionally, in 
almost every instance within each subgroup, 
the lambdas are of higher magnitude for the 
expectations item. These results suggest that 
the within-subgroup measurement model pat- 
terns generally conform to-those observed in 
the pooled sample and that the substantive de- 
parture from invariance here is the lower relia- 
bility of residential preference indicants for. 
females of either race. . 
In the structural model, there are several 
meaningful patterns of across-subgroup com- 
parisons which contribute to significant de- 
partures from invariance. First, whites have 
higher effects of residential origins on residen- 
tial preferences at each point in the first three 
waves of the panel. This is consistent with 
findings from the status attainment literature 
(see Howell and Frese, 1979) that socioeco- 
nomic background has greater effects on edu- 
cational and occupational plans for whites than 
blacks. Placed within a social structure and 
personality interpretation, this piece of evi- 
dence contributes to a speculative generaliza- 
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tion that for major life plans; relevant compo- 
nents of background may have less influence 
“upon such socialized outcomes among minor- 
ity adolescents. By adulthood, however, black 
females and white males both share greater 
effects on residential preferences from resi-, 
dential origins in what might be loosely inter- 
preted as an adulthood desire to “return 
home,” net of current residence and residential 
preferences seven years earlier. 


Second, the stability of residential prefer-. ` 


ences is greatest among black females. Oddly, 
their relatively stable preferences are. 
‘translated into residential behaviors at a very 
low rate -(see 84,86). If the translation of these 


-— 


preferences into behaviors can be considered 


_ in some sense a degree of “control” over a 

major event in an individual’s life (see Back, 
1967), then black females appear to possess 
very little of this control. Other subgroup pat- 
terns are relatively inconsistent, with white 
males having stability coefficients (8;,83) 
somewhat similar to those of black females, 
but also expressing more control in converting 
preferences into location. One small exception. 
to this pattern is for the 1972-79 period, during 
which white females have’ equally stable resi- 
dential preferences in comparison to black fe- 
males. | 

Third, the “crystallizing” influence of adult 
size of place on contemporaneous residential 
preferences is greater among women than men. 
, Among this panel from an era of relatively 
traditional socialization to sex roles, perhaps 
the most likely interpretation is the depen- 
dence of these Southern-origin women on their 
husband’s work location constraints. This 
seems more plausible in light of the slightly 
higher coefficient (Ba) for white women vis-a- 
vis black women. 

This model was also examined for subgroup 
invariance under the assumption of nonrandom 
error (Model II). These results suggest no sub- 
stantive departures from those inter-subgroup 


patterns just described. The overall fit of the ` 


model, as might be anticipated, was improved 
i slightly (/df ratios. lowered from approx- 
imately 2.6 to 2.2-2.0). 


ł 


DISCUSSION 


The recent reviews of the literature on resi- 
dential preferences (Zuiches, 1980, 1981) mar- 
shall evidence from cross-sectional surveys 
that-the modal residential preference among 
adults is current size of place. Plausible evi- 
dence was presented in this study favoring a 
causal life-course interpretation of, in a sense, 
how people come to like where they live. 

As youth make the transition from adoles- 
cence to adulthood, residential background 
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serves to btructure their movement in two 
ways. First, background residence has a for- 
mative and continuing influence on residential 
preferences which contribute to the early 
size-of-place migration process. Second, inde- 
pendent of this. unexplicated social structure 
and personality effect (House, 1977), residen- 
tial background has a significant influence on 
the “first move” post-high school. Size-of- 


- place origins are thus transmitted through a 


dynamic mechanism, by structuring the initial 
move away from the family of origin as well as 
by fostering the socialization of residential 
size-of-place preferences. 

Preferred size of place undergoes consider- 
able change from adolescence to adulthood 
even when taking measurement error into ac- 
count (compare with Zuiches and Rieger, 1978; 
Howell and Cosby, 1981). Part of the impetus 
for this change over the life coufse is the tem- 
porally dynamic relationship that preferences 
appear to have with residential location. This 
dynamic relationship between preferences and 
location forms the basic mechanism con- 
tributing to an explanation of their growing as- 
sociation over the life course. Specifically, 


‘senior-year preferences have a significant ef- 


fect on young adult residence. This first move, 
in turn, contributes to an important reformula- 
tion of residential preferences during young 
adulthood when other role transitions—such as 
schooling, work, and familial—are usually 
either in progress or being completed. This 
interim location during' young adulthood also 
influences size of place later in adulthood. 
Most importantly, adulthood residence 


_ Strongly brings contemporaneous preferences 


in line with actual location. 

These results reflect an initial atemp to in- 
form the study of size-of-place mobility from a 
vantage point of theoretical integration. Fol- 


‘lowing House (1981), for instance, the focus on 


a singular component of social structure— 
residential size of place—allows the theoretical 
precision to isolate meaningful aspects re- 
garding “which” elements of social structure 
influence specific individual traits. The incor- 
poration of. a life-course perspective organizes 
the human life cycle in such a way that we can 
meaningfully estimate “when” a singular com- 
ponent of social structure such as size of place 
might influence an individual outcome such as 
migration. This integrated perspective pro- 
vides a theoretically based interpretation of the 
apparent empirical inconsistency in the resi- 
dential, preferences-location association which 
increases markedly from adolescence to adult- 
hood (Zuiches and Rieger, 1978; Howell and 
Cosby, 1981). The attitude- behavior literature 
adds further insight to the temporal dynamics 


between preferences and size of place from 


wore 


a 


= T 
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early to mid-adulthood since preferences and 


location have lagged mutual influences upon 
one another. In conclusion, the integration of 
these three‘ literatures confirms and extends 
the earlier interpretations of Zuiches and 
Rieger, who argue that residence, as an object 
of role behaviors, “takes a back seat” to other 
more Salient objects in the adolescence to 
young adulthood portion of the life EYRE (see 
also Howell et al., 1981). 

Other specific components of social 
structure—race and gender—also have an im- 
pact on the relationship of size of place and 
residential preferences. Comparable to the 
status attainment literature involving the well- 
established effects of socioeconomic origins on 
educational and occupational plans, residential 
origins have a greater role in determining size- 
of-place preferences among whites. Race and 
sex combine to structure varying levels of both 
attitudinal stability and the ability to translate 
attitudes into behavior (e.g., see the results for 
r females). In adulthood, the “crystalliz- 


” effects of current size of place on contem- - 


Ba neous residential preferences are stronger 
among women. This probably reflects the 
traditional sex-role pattern of women being de- 
pendent upon their husband’s work location. 
The general conclusion arising from this part of 
the analysis is both a positive ‘and negative 
reflection of social structure and personality 
research. These race-sex patterns are not terri- 
bly inconsistent with comparable studies, but 


we still “know very little about how and why. 


these differences occur’ (House, 1981:540). 
Although we have begun to inform such 
analyses with other relevant literatures, this is 
only a beginning. 

' We recommend that, for many purposes, re- 
search on migration might be conceptualized as 
one part of a broader set of theoretical con- 
cerns; namely, the study of the life course. It is 
clear that “residence” is not the only important 
dimension of an individual’s role behaviors. 
There is a notion in the social demography and 
life-course literatures that a normatively based 
hierarchy of major life events exists, and a 
critical issue regarding this point reflects a 
weakness of the present study. How does the 
“variable order of events” (Hogan, 1978) in the 
life course come to be? Are there certain 
“trade-offs” made by individuals based on 
some supposed hierarchy of salience for major 
life events (Back, 1967)? Or, is a “domino” 
interpretation more feasible for understanding 
this life-event hierarchy in which one decision 
(and behavior) results in a structurally induced 


. but, for the actor, relatively unintended se- 


quence of events set ‘in motion by the initial 
one? If so, do structural and social psychologi- 
cal processes work in conjunction or in com- 
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petition with one another? If structural (i.e., 
institutional arrangements circumscribing pat- 
terns of major role transitions), behavioral 
(i.e., the role transitions themselves), and so- 
cial ‘psychological (i.e., attitudes and behav- 
ioral intentions toward role entries) processes 
operate in conjunction, then a cnicial causal 
nexus in the life-course ‘period from adoles- 
cence to adulthood lies in the social psycho- 
logical. process of attitudinal organization and 
“trade-offs” among major life events (see 
Howell et al., 1981).8 Regarding the present 
inquiry, we need to know how “residence” as 
an object of role orientations and behaviors fits 
into the social psychological and behavioral 
hierarchies organizing major life events such as 
schooling, labor force entry, family formation, 
etc., as a way to understand transitions in the 


life course and, more specifically, the process 


of size-of-place migration. 

Our findings should be tempered with the: 
need for replication and still further ‘elabora- 
tion. For example, what is the specific mech- 
anism by which residential background influ- 
ences residential preferences? Does this pro- 
cess differ at various points during the life 
course? In comparing the data used in this, 
study with those from the Zuiches-Rieger re- 
search (from Ontonagon County, Michigan), 
evidence was found in favor of regional varia- 
tions in the residential preferences and size- 
of-place association (Howell and Cosby, 1981). 
It is therefore important for future efforts to 
address this possibility, utilizing longitudinal 
data which are sensitive to the temporal scope 
of the life-course transitions involved. Nor 
should the admittedly narrow “size of place” — 
conceptualization, in this case without the 
qualification of adjacency to a metropolitan 
area (Fuguitt and Zuiches, 1975), be mis- 
construed as represents the totality of the 


£ This point is sometimes alluded to, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, but seldom treated as a relatively 
unexplored problem of empirical study. For exam- 
ple, in a recent paper on the relationship of education 
and fertility among women, Rindfuss et al. describe 
the “evolving” linkages among, first, role aspirations 


involving fertility, schooling, and occupation, and, 


second, these preferences and subsequent role en- 
tries (see Rindfuss et al., 1980:432—33). However, as 
illuminating as this scenario might be, post hoc, it is 
insufficient because it is not empirically verified or 
even marginally examined (see the discussion in 


. Howell, 1981:371—-1). This type of “summary fiat,” 


while needed to further paradigmatic research, 
should be the focus of a program of investigation 
because it appears to be one of the domain assump- 
tions underlying several related bodies of contempo- 
rary work (e.g., status attainment research on edu- 
cational and occupational attainment; social demog- 
raphy research on fertility and migration; and family . 
research on marital timing). 
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construct “residence” (e.g, Heaton et al., 
1979). l , 
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COMMENTS 


COMMENT ON "GAPS AND 
GLISSANDOS .. .”* > 


(Comment on Tyree et al., ‘ASR, June 1979) 


ADRIAN E. RAFTERY 
Trinity College, Dublin 


Tyree, Semyonov and Hodge (1979), hereafter 


TSH, examined the relationships between so- . 


cial mobility, economic development and the 
“shape of the social stratification system.” 

They concluded that social mobility has a close 
association with the latter, of which its associ- 
ation with economic development is a spurious 
consequence. This comment points.out that 
their social mobility data was incorrectly 
transcribed from the source articles for four of 


the 24 countries with major errors in each case, 


and that the regression analysis on which their 


assertion is based is unsound. A reanalysis . 


leads to different conclusions. The relation- 
ships between mobility-and TSH’s explanatory 
variables differ markedly between the devel- 
oped and the underdeveloped countries. Mo- 
bility seems to vary with GNP in the same way 
as income inequality: first ererees ne then in- 
creasing with GNP. 


r 


DATA 


TSH used a mobility measure which they said 
was based only on urban sons of urban fathers. 
Their sample size N = 8950 for the Canadian 
data from McRoberts et al. (1976: Table 1) 
wrongly includes class VI (farmers); the cor- 
rect value is N = 5201. For the Philippines data 
from Bacol (1971: Table 1), they give N = 
8892, but excluding fishermen and loggers 
gives only N = 5492 on the basis of Bacol’s 
“weighted sample size,” and reduces the log 
odds ratio from’2.25 to 1.94. For Puerto Rico, 
using Miller (1960) they report N = 1785 which 
includes agricultural day labourers; excluding 
them leaves N = 795. For Hungary, based on 
Andorka (1971: Table 1) they take "office at- 
tendants”’ to be white collar, which contradicts 
Table 7 of the source as well as being implausi- 
ble, and reduces the log odds ratio from 1.87 to 
t.57. 


Table 1 gives revised-log odds ratios for the 


24 countries. TSH gave a linear function of the 
log odds ratio, but here we give the log odds 


i 


* Direct all correspondence to: Adrian E. Raftery, 
Department of Statistics, Trinity College, Dublin 2, 
Ireland. 

I am grateful to Eamonn Mullins for helpful com- 
ments. 


ratio itself as it is easier to reproduce. We also 
give the per cent foreign born (pcfb) for 
each country which TSH used but did not - 
tabulate, expanding their coverage using the ~ 
1977 UN Demographic Yearbook. 


REGRESSION ANALYSIS 


TSH’s conclusion is based on two regressions, 
one of which relates mobility to GNP and a_ 
measure of income inequality, while the other . 
relates mobility to GNP and the. proportional 
size of the middle class (midocc). In standard . 
form the revised equations are 


(1) mobility = 
—.279 GNP + .579 inequality 
(.175) (.175) 
R? = 59 
(2) mobility = 
_~,045 GNP + 680 midocc 
(. 261) | - (261) 
= 5] 


with standard errors shown helow the coeff- 
ciénts. As -in TSH, “mobility” is inversely re- 
lated to the chance of moving. Replacing GNP 
by log GNP makes little difference. (1) and (2) 
resemble TSH’s equations but the values of R? 
are lower. 


Table 1. Social Mobility Log Odds Ratios and Per 
Cent of the Population Forgipn Born 
(p.c.f.b.)> 24 Countries 


4 


Country Mobility ' p.c.f.b. 
Australia 1.28 18.4 
Belgium 1.97 7.6 
Brazil 2.37 2.3 
Canada 1.06 - 15.6 
Chile 2.03 1.4 
Colombia 3.25 0.3 
Denmark 1.69 2.1 
France 1.62 8.2 
Great Britain 1.43 5.2 
Hungary 1.87 6.8 
Israel 0.70 i 44.9 
Italy 2.16 — 
Japan 2.03 0.6 
Mexico 2.04 < 0.6. 
Netherlands 1.68 3.9 
Norway 1.87 1.7 
Philippines 1.94 0.2 
Poland 2.10 6.4 
Puerto Rico 1.59 i 2.7 
Spain 2.08 l 1.1 
Sweden 1.66 4.0 
United States 1.39 5.4 
West Germany 2.11 —- 
Yugoslavia 1.76 0.8 
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Equations (1) and (2) are badly flawed in two 
ways. First, the residuals for two countries, ° 
Israel and Colombia, are very large and may be 
outliers. Leaving them out changes (1) to 


mobility = 
~.532 GNP + .346 inequality 
_ (.180) (:180) 
_R* = .59 


Now GNP i is highly significant while mana: 
is hardly significant. This is the opposite of . 
what TSH claimed to have established and 
shows that inferences based on (1) are unsta- 
ble. - 

The second problem is that leaving out im- 
portant variables, e.g., in (1) midoce and 
pefb, can seriously bias the estimates of the 
coefficients and the residual variance, ‘as 
- pointed out by Johnston (1972:169). Indeed the 
residuals from (1) are significantly correlated 
with pcfb (r = ~.S7), and so inferences from 
(1) are invalid. The same is true of (2). 

‘To assess the effect of the four variables we 
must start by including them all in the regres- 
sion, which increases R? to .78. The coefficient 
of GNP is still small and insignificant, and the 
model is more stable than (1) in that leaving out 
Israel and Colombia.does not change this. The 
only variables to make large contributions are 
inequality and pcfb. It may be objected that 
inequality and midocc were intended by TSH 
as alternative measures of the same thing and 
that including them both would introduce mul- 
ticollinearity and reduce the significance of the 
underlying structural variable. However, the 
theoretical justification for this seems tenuous 


and, in fact, as we see below the correlation , 


between them is small. 


RESULTS BY LEVEL OF DEVELOPMENT 


However, such regressions do not allow valid 
inferences to be drawn because the depen- 
dence of mobility on the four variables is dif- 
ferent among the developed and the underde- 
veloped countries. Drawing a line through the 
GNP figures designates Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Mexico, the Philippines, Spain and Yugo- 
slavia as underdeveloped (in 1965). The other 
13 countries for which we have complete data 
are considered developed, and for these 


(3) mobility = 
— .212GNP—.102ineq— .463midocc— .579pcfb 
(.118) (.092) (.157) (.134) 
R? = .95 


The fit is very good and there arè no large 
residuals. The only variables to make signifi- 
cant contributions are midocc and pcfb, but 
there is no basis for asserting that midocc is the 
main correlate. Indeed, even the reality of the 
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association is open to doubt as it may be a 
spurious consequence of other, e.g., demo- 
graphic and educational variables, which are 


‘important for mobility. 


For the underdeveloped countries things are 
less clear but markedly different. Here 


(4) mobility = 
1.010GNP-+ .962ineq— 1.035midoce—. 110pefb 
(.672) (.372) (.617) t(.323) 

R? = .82 \ 


Only pcfb can be left out without reducing 
R? considerably, and so (4) does not allow us to 
assert that GNP is unimportant for mobility. 


The coefficient for GNP is positive, while in (3) 


it is negative, suggesting that at a low level of | 
development, greater productive capacity may 
be associated with less mobility rather than 
more. This would result if mobility first de- 
creased and then increased or remained stable 
as GNP increased. A similar phenomenon for 
income inequality was first noticed by Kuznets 
(1955) and more fully documented by, e.g., 
Fourastié and Bazil (1980:214). Of course the ` 
coefficient of GNP, while large, is not quite 
statistically significant. This may well be be- ` 
cause (4) is based on only seven observations, ` 
and further data would be needed to reach firm . 
conclusions. 

In (3) the correlation between inequality and 
midocc is a nonsignificant —.40 and in (4) it is 
only —.26. Thus the inclusion of both does not 
cause multicollinearity. This also casts doubt 
on TSH’s view that they are alternative mea- 
sures of the same thing, i i.e., of how continuous 
a social structure is. 
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SOCIAL MOBILITY AND IMMIGRANTS 
OR IMMIGRANTS AND 
SOCIAL MOBILITY* 


ANDREA TYREE 
State University of New York at Stony Brook — 


MOSHE SEMYONOV 
. Haifa University and the University of Nebraska 


Raftery raises three issues in his comment. 
First, we got some of our four-fold tables 
wrong—including farm fathers when we said 
we didn’t. He seems to be right—and for two 
populations, the. Philippines and Puerto Rico, 
our errors are consequential. Our: Canadian 
error turns out not to be so. The difference 
between his and our collapsing of the Hungar- 
ian data can well be seen as a matter of honest 
disagreement—one on which we are willing to 
yield if he sees the matter as important. For 
reasons he does not indicate, he also gets a 
different value for mobility in Yugoslavia. In 
general our measures. and his are in agreement 
and, as he reports in his equations 1 and 2, one 
gets rather the same results with one sét as 
with the other. 

The second issue Raftery raises has to do 
with an additional variable: we did not talk 


about immigration. He is not entirely ‘correct . 
here. We devoted two columns of text to two - 


asides noting that the four countries with the 
most circulatory mobility have histories of 
_ providing permanent homes to unusually large 
numbers of immigrants relative to their sizes. 


- ~We presented zero-order correlations between 


structural variables ‘and percent foreign born 
and speculated about their interpretation. 

We did not pursue the matter.in the article 
because we could not plausibly include immi- 
gration or percent foreign born in a causal logic 
promoting differences in circulatory mobility. 
We saw immigrants not as a given that influ- 
ences how a social order functions, but as 
people attracted differentially to countries. In 
this context the dependent variable of our 
original article, circulatory mobility, is inde- 


* Direct all correspondence to: Andrés _Tyree, 
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pendent, a characteristic of a social order that ' 
may attract or repel prospective international - 


ts. 
For most of the countries in the small con 
Raftery and we share, the percent foreign born 
lies between 1 and 7 percent. The only pre- 


i 


vailing theory by which such a small body of _ 


people could be a major determinant of social 


mobility argues that persons at any one point in 
time will be ranked socially by their arrival ` 


` temporally, with first comers on top, late com- 


ers below. This mobility is structural, not cir- 
culatory. This kind of immigration, understood 


by this theory, cannot explain any variance at _ 


all in circulatory mobility. 


That immigration can influence rates of cir- ; 
‘culatory mobility, we, with Raftery, suspect is 


true. We do not think in general the effect is. 


powerful. We do not regard Raftery’s 


on the status of the positions the immigrants 
occupy—and this varies substantially across 
countries. 


That people thinking of emigrating regard 


. equations as evidence on the matter. Immigra- ~ 
tion is only another way to “reproduce” a ~ 
population. Its effects on mobility must depend _; 


Pao- 


some destinations as more attractive than ` 
others is incontrovertible: they say so to jour- . 


nalists, to friends, to us. Their freedom of 
choice is hardly absolute. 

The less than voluntary aspect of. interna- 
tional migration has received extensive notice. 
The mid 19th century emigration from Europe 
was essentially a Malthusian evacuation of the 
area. The decline.of colonialism meant the re- 
patriation of colonists, especially French, Bel- 
gian, Spanish, and English. The attainment of 
independence by previously colonial countries 
and changes in their governments since have 
prompted extensive displacement of peoples, 
often across the nearest friendly border. Wars 
predictably produce refugees. 

Just as emigration is not always voluntary, 
immigration has its constraints. The various 
U.S. Quota and Immigration Acts restricting 


parts in the immigration laws of other coun- 
tries. 

One need not stibacnibe to a view of mi- 
gratory freedom to suspect some countries are 
more attractive than others to migrants and this 
is reflected in the size of immigrant popula- 
tions. Surely one facet of attractiveness is an 
immigration policy liberal enough to permit 


entrance. Another is likely to be an emigration 


policy permitting departure if the move turns 
out an unhappy one. 

What else might make one potential destina- 
tion more attractive than another to an inter- 
national migrant is a matter puzzling students 
of international migration. In the context of 


access to the United States have their counter- _ 
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Table 1. Zero-Order Correlations Between Specified Variables and Percent Foreign Born and Standard 
Form Equations Predicting Percent Foreign Born 











Equations ` 
Variables Wiss I 2 3 4 5 
GNP/capita 540 .405 419 ' —,294 .238 ~ 318, 
Income to Top 5% — 469 ~ 246 — 044 
Gini Coefficient — 450 —.217 
Midoce i .725 .976 _ 879 
Mobility — 601 —.405 ~ 156 
R ` .578 .569 741 .626 .746 


responding to a comment, we shail refrain from 
reviewing the issues, but limit ourselves to the 
variables Raftery uses. We shall, however, 
draw arrows in different directions, putting 
variables on different sides of our equations 
than he does in his. 

We accept all of his data—where his and our 
measures differ, we take his. We also join him 
in dropping Israel from the sample, as he does 
in the first part of his comment. Israel exhibits 
the most intergenerational circulatory mobility 


of the original 24 populations; it has the lowest 


income inequality, but, most important, over 
60 percent of its labor force is foreign born. We 
also want to drop Israel on theoretical grounds. 
We allow that social mobility in a country so 
largely immigrant as Israel is consequent to a 
widespread reduction in force of social origins 
created by the Holocaust and ‘the airlifts of 
Middle Eastern and North African Jewry. Here 
we agree with Raftery: immigration makes for 
social mobility. For the rest of the sample we 
view immigrants not as generators of mobility, 
but as people with choices—limited choices, 
but choices. 

In Table 1 we present zero-order correla- 
tions with percent foreign born of GNP per 
capita, the three structural variables, and the 
indicator of circulatory mobility. We also pre- 
sent estimates of some equations predicting 
percent foreign born. The logic informing our 
calculations is that both the affluence of a 
country and the shape of its income and occu- 
pational structures, distributing and giving ac- 
cess to that affluence, influence immigration. 
In equations 1, 2, and 3, it appears GNP/capita 
is more important than the shape of income 
distributions, but less important than the shape 
of occupational structures. Indeed, in equation 
3 the effect of GNP/capita is negative. A glis- 
sando of social positions is more important for 
international migrants than is relative income 
equality. ` 

The reason we see the shape of either occu- 
pational or reward structures as influential to 
migrants is their potential consequence for 
mobility. We suspect it is not so much afflu- 


ence that attracts immigrants as the availability 
of a social ladder made up of many little rungs, 
a social ladder which, relative to others, is a 
glissando. A strategy of plodding, one step 
before the other, can only work when there is 
something to stand on. 

When mobility is added to the equations, 
both affluence and income inequality lose force 
to it (eq. 4). What is attractive about affluent . 
places and those with relative income equality 
is the amount of social mobility that occurs in 
them. Adding mobility to affluence and the oc- 
cupational variable (eq. 5) leads to a different 


conclusion: mobility takes little away from the 


overwhelming importance of the shape of the 
occupational structure. ` 

We originally regarded the indicators of in- 
come distributions and occupational structures 
as alternative, flawed indicators of how closely 
a society approximated a social glissando. In 
predicting social mobility they behaved as 
such. Here they behave differently. With so 
few cases and multicollinearity so prevalent, 
we are not inclined to put both indicators in 
one equation, as Raftery has done in his Com- 
ment.. 

Raftery’s third issue is about linearity. He 
argues that the effects of everything’ in his 
equations are different for more and less de- 
veloped countries. This is another way of say- 
ing (1) the effect of GNP/capita is nonlinear and 
(2) all other effects interact with GNP/capita. 
He may well be right; we simply cannot tell. 
His equation 3 includes 5 variables with an 
n= 13; his equation 4 has the same 5 variables 
and an n=7. 

Even before Raftery split the sample in two 
for his calculations, we and he and anybody 
else interested. were holding a debate on little 
evidence.- The cases, nations, are few. The 
numbers about each are suspect. That nations 
are meaningfully equal-units of analysis is im- 
plausible. This should be kept in mind. This is 
an area where equations are not the test of an 
argument, but an argument the test of 
equations. | 

“` 
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_ (Yinger, Ikeda, Laycock, Curler) (Cloth—$19.95; Paper—$7.95)* 
Education, Employment end Migration: Israel in PEE Perspective 
(Ricterband) (Cloth—$22.50; Paper—$7.95)* 
Class, Race and Worker Insurgeacy: The League of Revluconary Black Workers 
(Geschwender) (Cloth—$24.50; Paper—$7.95)* 
Pcie iad EE E New Wieling Class ta teat) . 

(Low-Beer} (Cloth—$22 50; Paper—$7.95)* 
Continuity and Change: A Study of Two Ethnic Communities in Israel ) 

, (Simon) ; (Cloth—$22. 50; Paper—$7.95)* 
Cities and Little Crime: The Case of Switzerland ' 2 2 
(Clinard) (Cloth—-$22.50; Paper—$7.95)* 
Opening and Closing: Strategies of Information Adsprsion in Society 
(Klapp) ` (Cloth—$24.50; Paper—$7.95)* 
Tasks and Social Relationships in Classrooms: A Study of Iristructional Organization snd Its Consequences 
(Bossert) (CGloth—$19.95; Paper—$6.95)* 
Juvenile Delinquency and Its Origins: An Integrated Theoretical Approach 
(Johnson) (Cloth—$24,50; Paper—$7.95)° 
Saas ee: epetec trans) thee Ceo serceem ol Social ABON . 

(Heise) © (Cloth—$22.50; Paper—-$7.95)* 
From Student to Nurse: A Longitudinal Seudy of Socialization . sd ` 

` (Simpson) (Cloth—$22.50; Paper—$7.95)* 
Sociological! Explanation as Translation 
(Tumer) i (Cloth—$17.50; Paper—$6.95)* 
Working Daughters of Hong Kong F l 
(Salaff) .  (Cloth—-$27.50; Paper—$9.95)* 
(Chamie) (Cloth—$22.50; Paper—$6.95)* 
Manufacturing Green Gold: Capital, Labor and Technology in the Letcuce Industry l 
(Friediand, Barton, Thomas) (Cloch—$24.95; Paper—$38.95) 
Paradoxical Harvest 
(Adams) (Cloch—$27,50; Paper—$8.95)* | 
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Order the above monographs from: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 32 East 57th 
Street, New York, New York 10022 


"Individual members of the A.S.A. are entitled to a special discount. Contact: 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


1722 N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Flowers in Salt | 
The Beginnings of Feminist Consciousness - 
in Modern Japan | | 


Sharon L. Sievers. This book traces the roots söl Japanese feminism to wqm- 
en’s struggle for individual rights and new political, social, and economic 
roles in the changing society that followed the Meiji Restoration of 1868. 
It concentrates on those Japanese women who were’ outspoken critics of ` 
their society and the roles women were assigned in it, but also assesses the 
- . contributions women made to Japan during a period of rapid moderniza- 

tion. The author treats such topics as the struggle to gain political rights, 
the creation of a women’s reform movement, the involvement of women in 
the early socialist movement, the protests of women textile workers, and. 
the women’s literary movement. Illus. $22.50 l 


Haruko’s World o 
A Japanese- Farm Woman and Her Community 


Gail Lee Bernstein. The dramatic economic and demographic develop- 
ments of the past two decades have forced extensive changes in the lives of 
Japanese farm women, many of whom have been left virtually i in charge 
a their family farms. This study of Japanese farm women’s lives in the 
‘present era takes as its central figure the vibrant and complex Haruko, a 
42-year-old farm wife who both exemplifies and makes a mockery of the 
stereotype of Japanese women. Haruko’s story; supplemented with infor- 
mation gathered from the other. women of her village, provides an inti- 
, mate account of the work routine, family relationships, and-social life of 
women who have become the mainstay of es Japanese agriculture. 
Illus. $19.50. 


Order from your bookstore, please 


Stanford University Press 
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The Latest Sociological Research 


Abuse of Women: Legislation, 
‘Reporting, and Prevention 
Joseph J. Costa 

Details each state’s laws, agencies, and 
abuse-reporting requirements and 


_ programs in an easily consulted format. 
` 688pp. 


ISBN 0-669-05374-0 $39.95 


Moral Education for the 
Emotionally Disturbed 

Early Adolescent 

An Application of Kohlbergian Techniques 


. and Spiritual Principles. 


Elleen Marie Gardner : 

Analyzes the results of a year-long 
educational program developed by the 
author which used Kohlbergian techniques 
of moral education and behavior 
modification, N 
208pp. ISBN 0-669-06448-3 $22.95 
Autoerotic Fatalities 

Robert R. Hazelwood, FBI Academy, 
Park Elliott Dietx, University of Virginia, 
and Ann Wolbert Burgess, Department of 
Health and Hospitals, Boston 


‘ Provides descriptive data on these deaths 


to create a conceptual framework for 


_, understanding the practice and for 


identifying these fatalities. 
224pp. ISBN 0-669-04716-3 


Television and the 
Presidential Elections 
Self-Interest and the Public Interest 
edited by Martin Linsky, 


$24.95 


` Harvard University 


Topics include the content and form of 
news programming and the avallability of 
time for paid commercials, as well as the 
regulatory issues of reasonable access. 
ISBN 0-669-06397-5 Summer 1983 
‘Also available in paper: 
ISBN 0-669-06947-7 ~ 
D.C. 
125 Spring S 


Pr 
Lexington, MA 02 02173 


HEATH (817) -6850 (212) 924-8480 
Cali our toll-free num 


$9.95 


onBooks 
gath ane a company 


Foster-Child Health Care 

Florence Kavaler, M.D., State University 
of New York, Downstate Medical Center, 
and Margaret R. Swire, New i Health 
Research Associates 

Foreword by C. Arden Miller, M.D 
Offers insights into the health needs of 
foster children, the available health 
resources, and the utilization of such 


resources by agencies and foster parents, 

` 224pp. ISBN 0-669-04561-6 $23.95 
Personality Theory, Moral 
Development, and 
Criminal Behavior 


edited by William 8. Laufer, 
Northeastern University, School of Law, 
and James M. Day, University 
of Pennsylvania 
‘Foreword by Marvin E. Wolfgang 
“The entire range of contemporary 
reasoning about moral development, 
personality formation, and the potential for 
criminal behavior is here in this exceptional 
book.” — from the foreword 
528pp. ISBN 0-669-05556-5 $32.95 
Alcohol, Young Drivers, and 
Traffic Accidents 
Effects of Minimum-Age Laws 
Alexander C. Wagenaar, The University . 
of Michigan . 
Reviews the history and literature of 
drinking-age laws and focuses on their . 
effectiveness in reducing the number of 
automobile crashes involving 


young people. 


176pp. ISBN 0-669-06696-6 $19.95 


| The Day-Care Dilemma 


Women and Children First . 

Marian Blum, Wellesley College 
Examines center-based day care for young 
children and calls attention to such 
negative aspects as health risks and the 
exploitation of staff. 


ISBNO-669-05604-9 Summer 1983 


easset aam from LexingtonBooks 


CHARLES C THOMAS e PUBLISHER 





New! COURTS AND MODERN MEDI- 
CINE by Anthony Champagne and Rosemary 
N. Dawes. ‘This: casebook examines judicial 
responses to ethical questions posed by mod- 
ern medicine. Discussions encompass abor- 
tion, genetics and birth control, informed 
consent, treatment refusal for religious rea- 
sons, patient confinement, the right to choose 
treatment, the right to die, wrongful life, and 
the right to treatment. Aug. ‘83, about $28.50 


New! Hoffman’s DAILY NEEDS AND 
INTERESTS OF OLDER PEOPLE (2nd Ed.) 
edited by Woodrow W. Morris and Iva M. Ba- 
der. New chapters in this thoroughly revised 
and updated Second Edition. discuss legal 
problems of older persons, religion and be- 
reavement in old age, health aspects of aging, 
living arrangements, and continuing educa- 
tion for older adults. Other topics include psy- 
chological aspects of aging, education and 


training in gerontology, and family relations. 


83, $31.50 


New! THE POLITICAL SCIENCE OF 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE edited by Stuart Nagel, 


| Erika Fairchild and Anthony Champagne. 


Contributors to this book apply a political 
‘science perspective to criminal justice and 
criminology. Covered are political dynamics, 
constitutional constraints and Supreme Court 


impacts, discretion and decision-making, ad-- 


ministrative efficiency in criminal justice insti- 
tutions, and policy evaluation. 83, $29.75 


DISCRIMINATION AND THE WELFARE OF 
URBAN MINORITIES by Robert L. Green, 
Joe T. Darden, Jill Hirt, Cassandra Simmons, 
Thomas Tenbrunsel, Frances S. Thomas, June 
M. Thomas and Richard W. Thomas. This is 
an in-depth study of poverty and racial dis- 
crimination and their effects on urban minori- 
ties, particularly blacks and Hispanics. 

Separate sections are devoted to the issues of 
housing, employment, education, health care; 
and public and community services. %81, 

$26.75 


~ New! 


New! AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THANATOLOGY: Death and Dying in Ameri- 
can Society by Colbert Rhodes and Clyde B. 
Vedder. The authors examine patterns of mor- 
tality, death resulting from homicide or 
suicide, developmental perspectives toward 
death, socialization of the fear of death, the 
process of dying, the funeral, bereavement, 
the living will, and life after death. Sept. 83, 
about $16.75 | 


New! ` CASE STUDIES IN COMMUNITY 
CRIME PREVENTION by Aaron Podolefsky. 
This book presents case studies that illustrate 
the strategies available to communities for the 
prevention and control of crime. An opening 
chapter outlines the influence of local social 
and cultural dimensions on the nature of com- 
munity crime prevention. Case studies then’ 
examine eight communities and detail crime 
prevention efforts of individual neighbor- 
hoods within them. 83, $19.75 


BLACK ALCOHOLISM: Toward a 
Comprehensive Understanding edited by 
Thomas D. Watts and Roosevelt Wright, Jr. 
The complex, multifaceted problem of alco- 
hol abuse and alcoholism among American 
blacks is examined in this rich collection of ar- 
ticles. The contributors cover the etiology, in- 
cidence, and nature.of the problem; describe 
treatment methods; focus .on preventive 
measures; and discuss psychosocial research, 
black alcoholism services, and policy issues. 
83, $26.75 


VICT IMIZATION OF THE WEAK: Contem- 
porary Social Reactions edited by Jacqueline 
Scherer and Gary Shepherd. Contributors to 
this book examine victims and victimizing re- 
lationships. Their articles explore examples of 
victims, such as blacks in America and sexu- 
ally abused children; social reactions to vic- 
tims, Including responses by the criminal 
justice system, social groups, and individual 
bystanders; and concepts of victims. %82, 


$29.75 
ali 


n Postage paid on MasterCard, Visa & reas orders * Catalog sent on ae cei 
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from The University Press of America _ 
' Making Life Plans 


by Frank M. Howell and Wolfgang Frese 

Provides new insights into how race and gender affect the career decision making 
process and on the parental influence in shaping them. 

“bristles with facts and carefully documented interpretations on the emergence of 
life plans. It should be invaluable to all who are seriously concerned with psycholo- 
gical aspects of the origins of attainment processes—researchers, guidance counsel- 

lors, and students of sòcial ‘stratification, as well as professors and ene in 
colleges of education.” 

—Archibald O. Haller, University of Wisconsin 

1982, 414 pages, LC: 80-6292 

Paper, 0-8191-2581-4 $14.75 

Cloth, 0-8191-2580-6 $26.50 


Psychoanalysis and Society 

by Arthur K. Berliner 

Traces the sources of the too often neglected social thought of Sigmund Freud id 
his contributions to social science. pee in-depth content analysis . Freud’s 
articles and major books. 

1983, 216 pages, LC: 82- 21932 

Paper, 0-8191-2894-5 $10.50 

- Cloth, 0-8191-2893-7 $20.75 


From Types to Theory: A Natural Method for an Unnatural Science 

by Elizabeth A. Freidheim 

Presents a multivariate system for classifying and analyzing sociological theory. l 
This system allows users to find types, and trends to compare social groups with 
theory type, and to refashion theory about a substantive oie starting from one 
type and building to a more catholic view. j 

1983, 188 pages, LC: 82-17401 

Paper, 0-8191-2832-5 $9.75 

Cloth, 0-8191-2831-7 $21.50 


Knowing and Caring: Philosophical Issues in Social Work 

by Róberta Wells Imre 

“Dr. Imre has chosen to confront a difficult aes which. very much ene the 
thoughtful attention of the profession . . . . She is to be commended for ees 
to a much needed, too long neglected, discussion.” 

-Harok Lewis, Dean, School of Social Work, eee CUNY ` 

1983, 164 pages, LC:82-20209 

Paper, 0-8191-2860-0 $ 8.75 

Cloth, 0-8191-2859-7 $18.50 


To Order, please write = 

’ The University Press of America 

4720 Boston Way 

Lanham, MD 20706 

Please add postage and handling charge of $1.00 for first book, 25¢ each additional 
book. 

Ask for our Free catalog of titles in Sociology. 
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“This is social science | 


—Amitai Etzioni 
- George Washington University 
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“Lipset and Schneider provide a truly 
comprehensive look at the confidence 
Americans have in their major insti- 
tutions. Scholars and citizens will find - 
the data fascinating and disquieting.” 
.—Sidney Verba 
Harvard University 


“Through a reanalysis of virtually all 
the commercial and academic polls, 
the authors have confirmed the de- 
cline of confidence in all our major 
institutions.” 

—New York Times Book Review 


„a 


Between 1964 and 1980, the number of Americans who found « you cannot 
trust the government in Washington to do what is right most of the time” 
increased from 22 percent to 73 percent. 


Have we lost faith in our political mechanisms? Do we feel the same way 
about business? What about labor? 


In The Confidence Gap, Seymour Martin Lipset and William Schneider 

- review and interpret our changing regard for our institutions and leaders. 

'? Distilling the results of nearly half a century of national opinion surveys, 
; they analyze a number of explanations for the development of public mis- 

. trust, and argue-that such recent debacles as Vietnam, Watergate, the energy 
crisis, and inflation and unemployment have fostered a sharp disparity 
between Americans’ sense of personal well-being and their perception of 

‘societal disorder. They also consider ways to restore public confidence, ' 
including one—-to reduce the size and power of our largest institutions— 
suggested by the polls themselves. 


$19.95 at bookstores or direct from the Publisher: 
THE FREE PRESS A Division of Macmillan, Inc. 
FRONT AND BROWN STREETS, RIVERSIDE NJ 08075 


“To charge by phone cail toll-free 800-223-1001 during regular business hours (in New York state call 
212-935-8090). Have your VISA or MasterCard number ready when you call. 
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Three Volumes in the 
QUANTITATIVE STUDIES 
IN SOCIAL RESEARCH Series... 


THE STRUCTURAL 
DETERMINANTS 


OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
VULNERABILITY AND POWER 

IN MARKET RELATIONS — 

PAUL G. SCHERVISH 

‘This work investigates structural determi- 
nants of unemployment within the theoreti- 
cal framework o 
sociology of labor markets, Schervish pro- 
poses and tests a theory on the sociology of 


unemployment in the United States from - 


1969 to 1978. 
1983, 256 pp., $29.50 (0-12-623950-9) 


HANDBOOK OF SURVEY 


RESEARCH 

Edited by PETER W. ROSSI, 
JAMES D. WRIGHT, 

and ANDY B. ANDERSON 


Acknowledged authorities outline the tech- 
niques and practical applications of every 
aspect of survey research in comprehensive 
state-of-the-art essays. The coverage in- 
cludes survey research design and data anal- 
ysis and up. -to-date bibliographies. ` 


1983 
(013598226) 


SEX STRATIFICATION 
CHILDREN, HOUSEWORK, 

AND JOBS 

JOAN HUBER and GLENNA SPITZE 
Based on an evolutionary theory of sex 
stratification, the authors utilize data from 
a national probability sample to ae the 
effects of social factors on the division of 
household labor, marital stability, and sex- 
role attitudes. 


current research on the ` 
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EVALUATING | 


THE WELFARE STATE 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL - 
PERSPECTIVES 

Edited by SHIMON E. SPIRO | 
and EPHRAIM YUCHTMAN-YAAR 


Scholars in economics, sociology, political 
science, social work, and administration ex- 
amine the welfare state and social policy 
evaluation from various theoreti and 
methodological perspectives. 


1983, 432 pp., $43.00 (0-12-657980-6) 


LAST RESORTS 

EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE 

AND SPECIAL NEEDS PROGRAMS 
IN PUBLIC WELFARE 

JOEL E HANDLER and MICHAEL SOSIN 
A Volume in the INSTITUTE 

FOR RESEARCH ON POVERTY 
MONOGRAPH Series 


Handler and Sosin present original research 
on how the American welfare system meets 
special needs and deals with emergencies. 

While contrasting American and British solu- 

tions, the authors examine how private chari- 

ties fill the gaps in the public welfare system. 

1983, c. 253 pp., in preparation 


| (0-12-322950-2) 


CULTURE, ETHNICITY, 


AND IDENTITY © 
CURRENT ISSUES IN RESEARCH 
Edited by WILLIAM C. McCREADY 


1983, c. 428 pp., ‘in oe 
(0-12-482920-1) 


Send payment with order and save postage and 
handling. Prices are in U.S. dollars and are subject 
to change without notice. 


ACADEMIC PRESS, INC. 
A Subsidiary of 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers 
New York « regain ° Toronto » e Sydney 


San cisco 
111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 





1983, 294 pp., $29.50 (0-12-358480-9) 
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‘serious student of the changing nature of imprison- 


HISTORICAL SOCIOLOGY 





New from Cornell . . . 


NEW. PERSPECTIVES ON 
PRISONS AND IMPRISONMENT | 


By JAMES B. JACOBS. Theoretically provocative 
and cohesive, this wide-ranging volume represents a 
step toward an integrated soclal dnalysis of contem-. 
porary American prisons. “This book is an intellectual 
achievement of strong contemporary Interest to. any 


ment in America. "Franklin E. Zimring, University of 
Chicago. “Jacob's volume fills a gap in the provision’ 
of both empirical data and theoretical explanation.” 
rone H. Nagel, indiana University. 

$29.50 cloth; $10. 95 paper 


* 


By PHILIP ABRAMS. in recent times the gap between history and sociology has 
narrowed dramatically. This timely and inviting work examines this development and 
offers a wide range of pertinent examples. “A thoughtful, lucid, well-informed study 
of the ways of writing about history sociologically.-Charles Tilly, Director of ne 
Center for Research on Social ae University of Michigan. 

vee 95 cloth; $11.95 paper 


THE TACTICAL USES OF PASSION’ 
An Essay on Power, Reason, and Reality 


By F.G. BAILEY. “The writing is lucid, witty, sometimes sardonic, ane te readable; 
as Balley’s subjects—sallow academics—parade their pale passions, one is re- 
minded of the detached wit of a Kingsley Amis. Bailey has.a knack for depicting 
characters and episodes as weil as for dissecting themes analytically. His book will 
be read with relish."—James Peacock, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hil. 

_ . $29.50 cloth; $9. 95 paper 


i 


STATE AND SOCIETY IN CONTEMPORARY CHINA 


Edited by VICTOR NEE and DAVID MOZINGO. This important and timely collection 
of ten essays analyzes the nature and character of China’s socialist state and the 
way In which the state controls, intervenes In, and directs societal development. The 
first full-length scholarly treatment of the post-Mao state, this book makes availabie 
a wealth of new Information based on original — $29.50 cloth; $14.95 paper 


_, CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


P. Q. Box 250, ithaca, New York 14851 
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A HANDBOOK OF SOCIAL SCIENCE METHODS 


A new series of texts for rigorous and tocused study of pressing social problems. 





Volume: An Introduction to Social Research Edited T Robert B. Smith 


Ideal for first courses in research methods: 
, © develops skills for the evaluation of evidence from research ine that utilize fundamental methods 
of content analysis, participant observation, experimentation, and survey research 


è emphasizes the interrelationship among various types of research and advocates the use of multiple - 


. methods 
@. stresses the need for cumulative research and theorizing 
e inculcates a concern for ethical-and political problems in research. 


| pebeiars 1983 - *890-2. 448 pages: : $37.50 


Volume Il Qualitative Methods Edited by Robert B. Smith or Peter K. Manning 


"| Ideal for courses in qualitative field work, especially in the symbolic interactionist tradition: 


„© stresses the use of documents in research, along with observations and interviews - 

e emphasizes the social process perspective 

e links and articulates qualitative and quantitative methods. . 

June 1982 . , *909-7 352 pages ~ $30.00 


To order call toll free: 1-800-638-3030. 
‘For a 30-day approval examination copy, write ee Publishing Company. 


Olie (Sf PUBLISHING COMPANY A subsidiary of Harper © Row 


54 Church siest Cambridge, MA 02138 


JOURNALS PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


: AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
(Bi-monthly—ISSN 0003-1224 Sheldon Stryker, Editor) 
Members, $15; Non-members, $27 (US)/$32 (foreign); 
Institutions, $54 (US)/$59 (foreign); 

Students, $18 (US)/$23 (foreign); Single issues, $5 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY: A Journal of Reviews 
(Bi-monthly_ISSN 0094-3061  Jerold Heiss, Editor) 
Members, $15; Non-members, $27 (US/$32 (foreign); 
Institutions, $36 (US)/$41 (foreign); 


Students, $18 (US)/$23 (foreign); Single issues, $5 


JOURNAL OF HEALTH & SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
(Quarterly--ISSN 0022-1465 Leonard I. Pearlin, Editor) 


- SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY QUARTERLY ` 
(Quarterly—ISSN 0190-2725 Peter J. Burke, Editor) ` ` 
SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION: 

A Journal of Research in Socialization & Social Structure 
(Quarterly—ISSN 0038-0407. Maureen T. Hallinan, Editor) 
Subscription rates for quarterly journals: Members, $12; 

Non-members, $21 (USV$24.(foreign); 
Institutions, $28 (US)/$31 (foreign); Single issues, $5 


American Sociological Association, 1722 N Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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_ THE CHANGING FACE OF FACTORY REGIMES UNDER ` 
ADVAN CED CAPITALISM* 


Nica: BURAWOY 
fae University of California~Berkeley 
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` The paper develops the concept of politics of eee through a double ae: 
first, of recent literature on the organization of work for ignoring the political and 
‘ ideological regimes in production; and second, of recent theories of the state for 
failing to root its interventions in the requirements of capitalist development. The 
paper distinguishes three types of production politics: despotic, hegemonic, and 
hegemonic despotic. The focus is on national variations of hegemonic regimes. The 
empirical basis of the analysis is a comparison of two workshops, one in Manchester, 
England, and the other in Chicago, with similar work organizations and situated in 


similar market contexts. State support for those not employed and state regulation of 
_ factory regimes explain the distinctive production politics not only in Britain and the 


United States but alse in Japan and Sweden. The different national configurations of 
state intervention are themselves framed by the combined and uneven development 
of capitalism on a world scale. Finally, consideration is given to the character of the 
‘contemporary period, in which there emerges a new form of production 


politics—hegemonic despotism—founded on isa mobility of capital. 


This paper has two targets and one arrow- 
The first target is the underpoliticization of . 
production: theories of production that ignore 
its political moments as well as its determi- 


‘nations by the state. The second target is the 


overpoliticization of the state: theories of the 
State that stress its autonomy, dislocating it 
from its economic foundations. The arrow is 
the notion of a politics of production which 
aims to undo the compartmentalization of pro- 
duction and politics by linking the organization 
of work to the state. The view elaborated ‘in 
this paper is that the process of production 
contains political and ideclogical elements as 
well as a purely economic moment. That is, the 


process of production is not confined to the. 


labor process—to the social relations into 


which men and women enter as they transform `` 


raw materials into useful products with instru- 
ments of production. The process of produc- 
tion also includes political apparatuses which 
reproduce those relations of the labor process 
through the regulation of struggles. I call these 
apparatuses the factory regime and. the associ- 

ed struggles the politics of. Progucijon or 
simply production politics." 


* Direct all EER ETR to: Michael Burawoy, 
Department of Sociology, University of California, 
Berkeley, CA 94720. 

I should like to thank Steve Frenkel and three 
anonymous referees for their detailed comments. 
Erik Wright has read more’ versions of this paper 
than he cares to remember. As ever, I am grateful for 
his persistent encouragement and criticism. 

! Definitions are not innocent. I have defined poli- 


Although organization, ee ae rent 
begun to pay attention to micropolitics (Burns 
et al., 1979; Clegg and Dunkerley, 1980; Zey- 
Ferrell and ‘Aiken, 1981), there has been a fail- 
ure to theorize about, first, the difference be- 
tween the politics of production and the politi- 
cal apparatuses of production that shape those ` 
politics; second, how both are limited by the 
labor process on one side and market forces on 
the Gri third, how both politics and appara- 


‘ 


tics by its arena, ‘so that state politics refers to strug- 
gles in the arena of the state, production politics to 


' struggles in the. arena of the workplace, gender poli- 


tics to struggles in the family. For'others, such as 
Stephens (1979:53 54), politics is always state poli- 
tics and what distinguishes one form from another is- 
the goal. Thus, production politics aims to redistri- 
bute control over the means of production, con- 
sumption politics focuses on the redistribution of the 
means of consumption, and mobility politics in- 
volves struggles to`increase social mobility. These 
differences in the conception of .politics are not 
merely terminological but refiéct alternative under- 
standings of the transition from capitalism to so- 
cialism. Whereas Stéphens sees the transition as a 
gradual shift in state politics from Consumption and 
mobility issues to production issues, I see it in terms 
of the transformation of production politics and state 
politics through the reconstruction of production ap- 
paratuses and state apparatuses. What Stephens re- 
gards as the driving force behind the transition to 
socialism—the "changing balance of power in civil. 
society,” in effect the organization of labor into tradé 
unions—I regard as the consolidation of factory re- 
gimes which ‘Teprodice the capital-labor EEEE 


: more efficiently. 
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` tuses at the level of production differ from and 
relate to state politics and state apparatuses. 
The purpose of this paper is to specify the form 
of politics at the levels both of production and 
of the state and to examine their interrelation- 
ship through a comparison of an English and an 
American factory. The first part of the paper 


develops the concept of production politics and _ 


the associated political apparatuses of produc- 
tion in the context of the dynamics of 
capitalism and its labor process. The second 


part uses the two case studies to highlight na-- 


tional variation in the form of production poli- 
tics. The third part explains those variations in 
terms of the relationship between apparatuses 
of production and apparatuses of the state, a 
relationship which is decisively determined by 
the combined and uneven development of the 
capital-labor relationship. The final ‘part con- 
siders the emergence of new: forms of produc- 
tion politics in the pare phase of capitalist 
development. 


FROM MARKET DESPOTISM TO 
HEGEMONIC REGIMES 


The Marxist tradition offers the most sustained 
attempt to understand the development of pro- 
duction within a systemic view of 
capitalism—that is, a view which explores the 
dynamics and tendencies of capitalism as well 
as the conditions of its reproduction. Produc- 
tion is at the core of both the perpetuation and 
the. demise of capitalism. The act of production 
is simultaneously an act of reproduction. At 
the same time that they produce useful things, 
workers produce the basis of their own exis- 
tence as well as. that of capital. The exchange 
value added through cooperative labor is di- 


vided between the wage equivalent, which be- 


comes the means of the reproduction of labor 
power so that the worker can turn up the next 
day, and surplus value, the source of profit 
which makes it possible for the capitalist to 
exist as such and thus employ the laborer. 

How is it that the labor power—the capacity 
to work—is translated into sufficient /abor— 
application of effort—so as to provide both 
wages and profit? Marx answers, through 
coercion. In his analysis, the extraction of ef- 
fort occurs through a despotic regime of pro- 
duction politics. 


In the factory code, the capitalist formulates 
his autocratic power over his workers like a 
private legislator, and purely as an emana- 
tion of his own will, unaccompanied by 
either that division of responsibility other- 
wise so much approved of by the 
bourgeoisie; or the still more approved rep- 
resentative system. This code’ is merely the 
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capitalist caricature of the social regulation 
of the labour process which becomes neces- 
sary on a large scale and in the employment 
in common of instruments of labour, and 
especially of machinery. The overseer’s 
book of penalties replaces the slave-driver’s 

‘lash. All. punishments naturally resolve 
themselves into fines and deductions from 
wages, and the law-giving talent of the fac- 
tory Lycurgus so arranges matters that a 
violation of his laws is, if possible, more 
profitable to him than the keeping of them. 
(Marx, [1867] 1976: 549-50) 


Although Marx never conceptualizes the idea | 
of political apparatuses of production, he isin 


` fact describing a particular type of factory re- 


gime which I will call market despotism. Here 
the despotic regulation of the labor process is 
constituted by the economic whip of. the 
market. The dependence of workers on cash 
earnings is inscribed in their subordination to 
the factory Lycurgus. 

Marx does not recognize factory regimes as 
analytically distinct from the labor process be- 
cause he sees market despotism as the only 


‘mode of labor process regulation compatible 


with modern industry and the pressure for 
profits. In fact, market despotism is a relatively 
rare form of factory regime whose existence is 
dependent on three historically specific condi- 
tions: (1) Workers have no other means of 
livelihood than through the:sale of their labor 
power for a wage. (2) The labor process is 
subject to fragmentation and mechanization so 
that skill and specialized knowledge can no 
longer be a'basis of power. The systematic 
separation of mental and manual labor and the 
reduction of workers to appendages of ma- 
chines strip workers of the capacity to resist 
arbitrary coercion. (3) Impelled by competi- 
tion, capitalists continually transform produc- 
tion through the extension of the working day, 
intensification of work and the introduction of 
new machinery. Anarchy in the market leads to 
despotism in the factory. 

If history has more or’ less upheld Marx’s 
analysis of competitive capitalism, it has not 
upheld the identification of the demise of com- 
petitive capitalism with the ‘demise of: 
capitalism per se. What Marx perceived as the 
embryonic forms of socialism, in particular the 


- socialization of production through concentra- 


tion, centralization and mechanization, in fact 
laid the basis of a new type of capitalism, 
monopoly capitalism. The hallmark of 
twentieth-century Marxism has been the char- | 
acterization of this new form of capitalism-——its 
politics, its economics, and its culture. Curi- 
ously, it is only in the last decade that Marxists 
have begun to reconsider Marx’s analysis, of 
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the labor process:“in particular its Boner 
tion over time. 

These studies have generally dweailt on his- 
toricizing the ‘second and third conditions of 
market despotism: deskilling and perfect com- 
petition among firms. Braverman (1974) argues 
that deskilling really established itself only in 
_ the period of monopoly capitalism when firms 
were sufficiently powerful io crush the resist- 
ance of craft workers. Friedman’s (1977) 
analysis of changes in the labor process in En- 
gland counters Braverman’s unilinear de- 
gradation of work by underlining the im- 
portance of resistance in shaping two manage- 
rial strategies: direct control and responsible 
autonomy. Direct control corresponds to 
Braverman’s process of deskilling, whereas re- 
sponsible autonomy attaches workers to the 
interests of capital by allowing them limited job 
control, a limited unity of conception and 


execution. In ‘the early period of capitalism, . 


responsible autonomy was a legacy of the past 
and took the form of craft control, whereas 
under monopoly capitalism it is. a self- 
conscious managerial strategy to preempt 
worker resistance. 

In an even more far-reaching reconstruction 
of Braverman’s analysis, Edwards (1979) iden- 
tifies the emergence of three historically suc- 
cessive forms of control: simple, technical and 
bureaucratic. In the nineteenth century, firms 
were generally small and markets competitive, 
so that management’ exercised arbitrary, per- 
‘sonalistic domination over workers. With the 
twentieth-century growth of large-scale indus- 
try, simple control gave way to new forms. 
After a series of unsuccessful experiments, 
capital sought to regulate work through the 
drive system and by incorporating control into 
technology, epitomized by the assembly line. 
. This mode of control generated its own forms 
of struggle and, after World War Two, gave 
way to bureaucratic regulation, in which rules 
are used to define and evaluate work tasks and 
govern the application of sanctions. Although 
each period generates its,own prototypical 
form of control, all nevertheless coexist within 
the contemporary U.S. economy as reflections 
of various market relations. In a more recent 
forrhulation, Gordon et al. (1982) have situated 
the development of the three forms of labor 
control in three social structures of accumula- 
tion corresponding to long swings in the U.S. 
economy. 

While all these accounts add a great deal to 
_,our understanding of the transformation of 
work organization and its regulation, they are 
unsatisfactory as periodizations of. capitalist 
production. We know that the period of early 


capitalismy was neither the haven of the craft — 


worker, as Braverman implies, nor confined to 
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simple control, as Edwards cannes ‘Thus, 


Littler (1982) and Clawson (1980) underline the 
importance of subcontracting, both inside ‘and 
outside the firm, as an Obstacle to direct con- 
trol by the employer. Nor can the period of 
advanced capitalism be reduced to the consoli- 
dation of deskilling. New skills are continually 
created and do not disappear as rapidly as 
Braverman suggests (Wright aid Singelmann, 
1983). Finally, Edwards quite explicitly recog- 
nizes that each successive period contains and 


- actively reproduces forms of control originat- 


ing in previous periods. All these works point 
to the distinction between the labor process 
conceived of as a particular organization of 


tasks and the political apparatuses of produc- 


tion conceived of as its mode of regulation. In 
contrast to Braverman, who ignores the politi- 
cal apparatuses of production, and Edwards, 
Friedman, Littler and Clawson, who collapse 
them into the labor process, I treat them as 
analytically distinct from and causally inde- 
pendent of the labor process. Moreover, these 
political apparatuses of production provide a 
basis for the periodization of capitalist produc- 
tion. . 

While not denying the importance of histori- 
cally rooting Marx’s second and third condi- 
tions of market despotism—competition 
among firms and the expropriation of skill—for 
an understanding of the transformation of labor 
controls, I want to dwell on the first condition, 
the dependence of workers on the sale of their 
labor power. In this connection we must ex- 
amine two forms of state intervention which 
break the ties binding the reproduction of labor 
power to productive activity in the workplace. 
First, social insurance legislation guarantees 
the reproduction of labor power at a certain 


_ minimal level independent of participation in 


production. Moreover, such insurance effec- 
tively establishes a minimum wage (although 
this may also be legislatively enforced), con- 


straining the use of payment by results. Piece 
_Fates‘can no longer be arbitrarily cut to extract 


ever greater effort for. the same wage. Second, 
the state directly establishes limits on those 
methods of managerial domination which 
exploit the dependence of workers on wages. 
Compulsory trade union recognition, grievance 
machinery and collective bargeining protect 
workers from arbitrary firing, fining and wage 


_ reductions and thus further enhance the au- 


tonomy of the reproduction of labor power. 
The repeal of Masters and Servants laws gives 
labor the right to quit and so undermines em- 
ployers’ attempts to tie domestic life to factory 
life. - 

‘Although’ many have ‘pointed to the devel- 
opment of these social and political rights, few 
have explored their ramifications for the regu- 
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lation of production. Now management can no 
longer rely entirely on the economic whip of 


` the market. Nor can it impose an arbitrary 


despotism. Workers must be persuaded to 


‘cooperate with management. Their interests 


must be coordinated with those of capital. The 
despotic regimes of early capitalism, in which 
coercion prevails.over consent, must be re- 


placed with hegemonic regimes, in which con- 


.. sent prevails, although never to the exclusion 


of coercion. Not only, is the application of coer- 


cion circumscribed and regularized, but the in-, 
fliction of discipline and punishment itself be- 


comes the object of consent. The generic char- 
acter of the factory regime is, therefore, de- 


` termined independently of the form of the labor 


process and competitive pressures among 
firms. It is determined by the dependence of 
the livelihood of workers on wage employment 
and the dependence of-the latter on perfor- 
mance in the place of work. State social insur- 
ance reduces the first dependence, while labor 
legislation reduces the second. 

While despotic regimes are based on the 
unity of the reproduction of labor power and 
the process of production, and hegemonic re- 
gimes on a limited but definite separation of the 
two, their specific character varies with forms 
of labor process and competition among firms 
as well as with forms of state intervention. 
Thus, the form of despotic regime varies 
among countries according to patterns of pro- 
letarianization, so that where workers retain 


ties to subsistence existence various pater-. 


nalistic regimes with a more or less coercive 
character emerge to create additional bases of 
dependence of workers on their, employers 
(Burawoy, 1982). Hegemonic regimes also 
differ from country to country based, on the 
extent of state-provided social ‘insurance 
schemes and the character of state regulation 
of factory regimes. Furthermore, the factors 
highlighted by Braverman, Friedman and 
Edwards—skill, 
among firms, and resistance—all give rise to 
variations in regimes within countries. Thus, 
variations in deskilling and competition among 
firms created the conditions for very different 
despotic regimes in nineteenth-century Lanca- 
shire cotton mills: market despotism,-patriarc- 
hal despotism, and paternalistic despotism 
(Burawoy, 1982). Under advanced capitalism 
the form of hegemonic regime also varies ac- 
cording to the sector of the economy. In .the 
competitive sector we find the balance be- 
tween consent and coercion further toward the 
latter than in the monopoly sector, although 
where workers retain considerable control 
over the labor process we find forms of craft 
administration. Notwithstanding the important 
variations among despotic regimes and among 


technology, competition: 
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hegemonic regimes, the decisive basis for pe- 
riodization remains the unity/separation of the 
reproduction of labor power and capitalist pro- 
duction. 

Exceptions to this demarcation. further il- 
luminate it. Thus, California agribusiness of- 
fers examples of monopoly industry with des- 
potic control. There are two explanations for 
this anomaly. -First, dgriculture has been 
exempt from national labor legislation so that - 
farm workers are not protected from the arbi- 
trary despotism of m rs. Second, workers 
are frequently not citizens and often illegal 
immigrants, so they are unable to draw any 
social insurance and must-constantly live in 
fear of apprehension. In effect, California ag- 
ribusiness has successfully established a re- 
lationship to the state akin to that between 
industry and state under early capitalism in 
order to enforce despotic regimes (Thomas, 
1983; Wells, 1983). Urban enterprise zones— 
selected geographical areas in which capital is . 
encouraged to invest by lowering taxes and 
relaxing protective legislation for labor—are 
similar attempts to restore nineteenth-century 
market despotism. However, they remain ex- 
ceptional. 

As-others have argued (Piven and Cloward, 
1982; Skocpol and Ikenberry, 1982), attempts 
to dismantle what exists of the welfare state 
can achieve only limited success. Mote signifi- 
cant for the development of factory regimes is 
the. vulnerability of collective labor, in the’ 
contemporary period, to the. national and in- 


‘ ternational mobility of capital, leading to a new 


despotism built on the foundations of the 
hegemonic regime. That is, workers face the 
threat of losing their jobs not as individuals but 


` as a result of threats to the viability of the firm. 


This enables management to turn the 
hegemonic regime against workers, relying on 
its mechanisms of coordinating interests to 
command consent to sacrifices. Concession 
bargaining and quality of worklife programs are 
two faces of this hegemonic despotism. ` 
The periodization just sketched, from 
market despotism to hegemoni regimes to 
hegemonic despotism, is rooted in the 
dynamics of capitalism. In the first period the 
search for profit led capital to intensify exploi- 
tation with the assistance of despotic regimes. 
This gave rise to crises of underconsumption 
and resistance from workers, and resolution of 
these conflicts could be achieved only at the © 
level of collective capital—that is, through 
state intervention. This took two forms—the 
constitution of the social wage and the restric- 
tion of managerial discretion—-which, as Wwe 
have argued, gave rise to the hegemonic re- 
gime. The necessity of such state intervention 
is given by the logic of the development of 
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capitalism. But the mechanisms through which 
. the state comes to do what is “necessary” vary 
over time and from country to country. Here 
we draw on an array of explanations that have 
red prominently in recent debates about the 
nature of the capitalist state: the state as an 
instrument of an enlightened fraction of the 
dominant classes, the state as subject to the 
‘Interests of “state managers,” the state as re- 
sponsive to struggles both within and outside 
itself. There is, of course, nothing inevitable or 
inexorable about these -siate interventions; 
nothing guarantees the success or even the ac- 
tivation of the appropriate mechanisms. Thus, 
although we have theories of the conditions for 
the reproduction of capitalism in its various 
phases, and therefore of the corresponding 
necessary State interventions, we have only ad 
_ hoc accounts of- the actual, specific and con- 
crete interventions. 

Nevertheless, the form and timing of 
capitalist development frame the nature of 
state intervention as well as shape the form of 
factory regime. As will be discussed below we 
can begin to locate the rapidity and unevenness 
of state interventions in the context of the 
combined and uneven development of 
capitalism at an international level. Moreover, 
in the contemporary period the logic of capital 
‘accumulation on a world scale determines that 
state intervention becomes less relevant for the 
determination of changes and variations in the 
form-.of production politics. This is the argu- 
ment of the paper’s final section. The very 
success of the hegemonic regime in constrain- 
ing Management and establishing a new con- 
sumption norm leads to a crisis of profitability. 
As a result, management attempts to bypass‘or 
. undermine the strictures of the hegemonic re- 
gime while embracing those of its features 
which foster worker coaperation. 


FACTORY POLITICS ‘AT JAY’S 
‘AND ALLIED 


To highlight both the generic character of the 
hegemonic regime and its different specific 
forms, we will compare two workshops with 
similar labor processes and systems of remun- 
eration situated within similar market contexts 


_ but different national contexts.. The first com- ` 


pany, Jay’s, is British and was studied by Tom 
Lupton in 1956. It was a Manchester electrical 


engineering company with divisions overseas. . 


Lupton was a participant observer for six 
.months in a department which erected 
transformers for commercial use., Jay’s was 
part of the monopoly sector of British industry, 
dominated by such giants as Vicker’s. It was a 
member of an employers’ association which 
engaged i in price fixing and barred competition 
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from smaller firms. The other enterprise, Al- 


lied, was the engine division of a'multinational. 


corporation whose primary sales ventures 


' were in agricultural and construction equip- 


ment. For ten months, in'1974~1975, I worked 
in the ‘small parts department of this South 
Chicago plant as a miscellaneous machine 
operator. Donald Roy (1952, 1953, 1954) had 
studied the same plant thirty- years earlier, 
when it was a large jobbing shop, before it was 
taken over by Allied. It was then known as 
Geer. 


f 


_The Labor Process 
Allied’s machine shop was -much the same as | 


any other, with its assortment of mills, drills 
and lathes, each operated by a single worker 
who depended on the services of a variety of 
auxiliary workers: set-up men, who might help 
“set up” the machines for each new “job”; crib 
attendants, who controlled the distribution of 
fixtures and tools kept in the crib; the forklift 


“trucker,” who transported stock and un~ 


finished ‘‘pieces” from place to place in large 


. tubs; the time clerk, who would punch oper- 


ators in on new jobs and out on completed 
ones; the scheduling man, who was responsible 
for directing the distribution of work and 
chasing materials around the department; and 
the. inspectors, who would have to “okay” the 
first piece before operators could “get going” 

and turn out the work. Finally, the foreman 


, would: oversee operations, coordinating and 


facilitating production where necessary: sign- 
ing double red cards, which guaranteed a basic 
“anticipated piece rate? when operators, 
through no fault of their own, were unable to 
get ahead, and negotiating with auxiliary work- 


‘ers on behalf of the operators. 


The labor process at J ay’s was similar in that 
workers controlled their own instruments of 
production and were dependent on the services 
of auxiliary workers. In the erection section, 
operators used hand tools such as soldering 
irons, wire clippers and spanners. There was 
no mass production sequence: each electrical 
assembly was completed by an erector, or by 
two and sometimes even three ‘‘working 
mates” (Lupton, 1963:104-105). There were 
fewer auxiliary workers than at Allied: -the 
floor controller (‘scheduling man”), the in- 


spector, the charge hand (“set-up man”), the 


store-keeper (“crib attendant”) and the time 
clerk. There was less intraséction tension and 
conflict than at Geer and Allied, which sprang 
from the dependence of piece-rate operators on 
day-rate auxiliary workers. The lateral conflict 
at Jay’s was instead between sections over de- 
livery of the right parts at the right time and in 
the right quantity. Thus, the erectors at Jay’s 
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formed a relatively cohesive group based on 


their antagonism toward and dependence on 
other sections and COpaTERENLS: 


J 


The System of Remuneration 


The systems of remuneration in the two shops 
were also organized on similar principles. 

Operators at Allied were paid according to a 
piece-rate system which worked as follows: 

each job had a rate attached to it by the 
methods department, which stipulated the 
number of pieces to be produced per hour—the 
“100%” bench mark. Operators were expected 
to perform at 125%, the “anticipated rate” de- 
fined in the contract as production by a “‘nor- 
mal experienced operator working at incentive 
gait.” Producing at 125% would earn the oper- 


‘ator an extra 25% of the base earnings estab-: 


lished for the particular labor grade. In terms of 
total earnings, producing at 125% brought in 
about 15% more than did producing at 100%. 

When operators failed to make out at the 100% 


level, they nevertheless received earnings cor- - 


responding to 100%. An operator’s total earn- 
ings were thus composed of base earnings; 
incentive bonus, based on percentage output; 
override, which was a fixed amount for each 


labor grade; a shift differential; and a cost of . 


living allowance. 

The weekly wage packet at Jay’s was made 
up of three items. First, there was the hourly 
rate or guaranteed minimum wage—-either a 
“time rate” for day work or a “‘piecework rate’ 
for piecework. Second, there was a bonus, 
which was itself composed of three elements: a 
bonus of 45% on the piece rate for time spent 
waiting for materials or inspection or wasted 
on defective equipment; a negotiated percent- 
age bonus for jobs that did not have a rate 
(known as ‘“‘covered jobs,” as at Allied); and 
the piecework bonus itself. The-third item of 
the wage packet was a group productivity 
bonus based on the output of the entire section 
for the week. 

The piecework bonus was derived as fol- 
lows: each job was given a rate in terms of 
“allowed time.” A job completed in the 


allowed time obtained a bonus of 274% of the - 


rate. Rate fixers were supposed to ‘set the 
allowed times so that the erectors could, with 
little experience, earn an 80% bonus. Workers 
were content when they could produce at 
190%. Thus, the anticipated rate of 125% at 
Allied corresponded to the 180% rate at Jay’s. 
In monetary terms, then, the expected earnings 
from piecework relative to base rates were sig- 
nificantly higher at Jay’s than at Allied, where 
the 140% output was the collectively under- 
stood upper limit. 
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: asof 
The similarity in systems of remuneration and 
labor process at the two factories gave rise to 
similar operator strategies. At both Allied and 
Jay’s piecework was constituted as a game, 
called making out’ in both plants, in which 
operators set themselves certain percentage 
output targets. Shop-floor activities were 
dominated by the concerns of making out; 
shop-floor culture was couched in the -suc- 
cesses and failures of playing the game. It was 
in these terms that operators would evaluate _ 


‘each other. The activities of the rate fixer and 


the distribution of ‘‘stinkers”’ Gobs ‘with diffi- 
cult or “tight” rates) or “gravy” work (jobs 
with easy or “loose” rates) were the subjects of 
eternal animation and dispute. 

The rules of making out were similar in both 
shops. Workers engaged in the same forms of 
“restriction of output.” That is, there was a 


- jointly regulated upper limit on the amount of 


work to be “handed in” (Allied) or booked” 
(Jay's), viz. 140% and 190%, respectively. - 
Higher percentages invited the rate fixer to cut 
the rates. Holding back work which was com- 


an` pleted at higher than these ceilings was called 


“banking” (Jay’s) or “building a kitty” (Allied). 

This practice, enabled workers to make up for 
earnings lost on bad jobs by handing in Pieces 
saved from easy jobs. However, such ‘‘crass- 
booking” (‘‘fiddling” at Jay’s, ‘‘chiselling’”’ at 
Allied) was easier and more legitimate at Jay’s. 
Allied had clocks for punching on and off jobs, 
making cross-booking more difficult, whereas 
there was no such constraint at Jay’s. 
Moreover, cooperation from auxiliary workers 
in making out and fiddling by pieceworkers, 
was more pronounced at Jay’s. — 

This form of output restriction, known as 
quota restriction, in which workers collectively 
enforce an upper limit on the amount of work 
to be handed in, affects the second form of 
restriction. “‘Goldbricking” occurs when oper- 
ators find making the rate for a certain job 
impossible or not worth the effort. They take it 
easy, content to earn the guaranteed minimum. — 
Goldbricking was more common at Allied than 
at Jay’s, for two reasons. First, as already 
stated, it was much easier.to cross-book. at 
Jay’s, and it was therefore more likely that a 
bad performance on a lousy job could be made 
up with time saved on easier jobs. Second, the 
percentages earned on piecework were much 
higher at Jay’s, and the achievement of 100% 
was virtually automatic. Accordingly, -the 
bimodal pattern, observed by Roy at Geer and 
still discernible at Allied, in which output 
levels clustered around both upper and lower 


' limits, could not be found at Jay’s. These dif- 


ferences suggest that workers had more control 
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over the abor process and therefore more bar- | 


gaining power with management at Jay’s than 
' at Allied. 


Rate Fixing 


In broad outline, there are close resemblances 
in the patterns of conflict and cooperation -as 
they are played out in the two shops. However, 
the continual bargaining and renegotiation at 
Jay’s contrast with the broad adhesion to a 


common set of procedural rules at Allied. This ° 


is particularly clear in the relationship between 
rate fixers and operators. The Allied rate fixer 
was an “industrial engineer’ who retired to 
distant offices. Rather than stalking the aisles 
in pursuit of loose rates, as had been the cus- 
tom at Geer, he had become more concerned 


with changes in the organization of work, iw- . 


troducing new machines and computing rates 
on his pocket computer. At Jay’s, where 


` piecework earnings were a more important . 


element of the wage packet, the rate fixer was 
still the time-and-motion man with stopwatch 
in- hand. His presence, as at Geer, created a 
“spectacle” to which all workers i in the sechnon 
were drawn. s 
But the air of tyranny that- penaded 


Geer—the sly attempts of time-study men to- 


clock jobs while they had their backs to the 
operators—was absent at Jay’s. First, unlike 
both Geer and Allied, operators at Jay’s had to 
agree to new rates before they were intro- 
duced. Second, the conflict which brought the 
rate fixer and operator into opposition obeyed 
certain principles of fair play which both ob- 
served. The shop steward in particular main- 
tained a constant vigilance to prevent any 
subterfuge by the rate fixer or hastiness by the 
operator. On those rare occasions when in- 
dustrial engineers came down from their of- 
fices at Allied, shop stewards were usually far 
from the scene. They shrugged their shoulders, 
denying any responsibility for rate busters who 
would consistently turn in more than 140%. 
Bargaining over “custom and practice” 
(Brown, 1972) rather than consent to bureau- 
cratically administered rules shaped produc- 
tion politics at Jay’s. Thus; jobs without rates 
became the subject of intense disputation be- 
tween foreman and worker, whereas at Allied 
such jobs.were automatically paid at the ‘‘an- 
ticipated rate” of 125%. In the allocation of 
work,. operators in Jay's transformer section 
were in a much stronger position to bargain 
with the foreman than were the operators at 
Allied. Indeed, this was the basis of much of 
. the factionalism within the section, intensified 
by the absence of well-defined procedures. 
These differences exemplify a more general 
distinction between the two workshops. At Al- 
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lied the balance of class ae was inscribed in 
rules whose form was stable but whose content 
was determined .in three-year collective 
agreements negotiated between management 
and union. For the duration of the contract, all 
parties agreed to abide by the constraints it set 
on the realization of interests. Strikes broke 
out when the contract under negotiation was 


. unacceptable to the rank and file. At Jay’s, by 


contrast, the balance of class forces was con- 
tinually renegotiated on the shop floor. “ Unof- 
ficial’ short strikes were part and parcel of 
industrial life. In the one, the political appara- 
tuses of production are severed from the labor 
process; in the other, the two are almost indis- 
tinguishable. The differences between the two 
patterns can be clearly discerned in the opera- 
tion of the ‘internal labor market.” 


The Internal Labor Market 


We speak of an internal-labor market when the 
distribution of employees within the firm is 
administered through a set of rules defined in- 
dependently of the external labor market. At 
Allied it worked as follows: when a vacancy 
occurred in a department, any worker from 
that department could “bid” for the job. The 
bidder with the greatest seniority usually re- 
ceived the job, and his old job became vacant. 
If no one was interested in the opening, or if 
management deemed the applicants unqual- 
ified, the job would be posted plantwide. If 
there were still no acceptable bids,.someone 
would be hired from outside, from the external 
labor market. Generally, then, new employees 
entered on those jobs that no one else wanted, 
usually the speed drills. Similarly, workers 
who were being laid off could “bump” other 
employees whose jobs they could perform and 
who had less seniority. An internal labor 
‘market not only presupposes some criteria for 
selecting among bids—in this case-a heavy em- 
phasis on seniority—but also some hierarchy 


‘of jobs based on basic earnings and looseness 


of piece rates. Otherwise workers would be in 
constant motion. Efficiency in the organization 
of the plant:depends on a certain stability of job 
tenure, particularly on the more sophisticated 
machines whose operation a a little 
more skill: 

The internal labor market has a number of 
important consequences. First, the possessive 
individualism associated with the external 
labor market is now imported into the factory. 
The system of bidding and bumping elevates 
the individual interest at the expense of the 
collective interest. Grievances related to the 


. Job can be resolved by the employee’s simply 


bidding on another job. Second, the possibility 
of bidding off a job gives the worker a certain 
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autonomy vis-a-vis first-line supervision. If a 
foreman begins to give trouble, an operator can 
simply bid Off the job into another section. The 
possibility and reality of voluntary transfer 
deter foremen from exercising arbitrary com- 
‘mand since turnover would lead to a fall in 
productivity and quality. The internal labor 
market is therefore much more effective than 
any human relations program in producing 


supervisors sensitive to the personalities of - 


' their subordinates. Indeed, the rise of the 
human relations program can be seen as a mere 
rationalization or reflection of the underlying 
changes in the apparatuses of production since 
World War Two. 

The third consequence of the internal labor 
market is the coordination of the. interests of 
workers and management. Because seniority 
dictated the distribution of rewards—not only 
the best jobs. but vacation pay, supplementary 
unemployment benefits, medical care and pen- 
sions as well—the longer a person remained at 
Allied, the more costly it was to move to an- 
other firm and the more he or she identified 
with the interests of the firm. From manage- 
ment’s standpoint, this involved not only 
greater commitment to the generation of profit 
but also reduced uncertainties induced by 
changes in the external labor market. Thus, 
voluntary separations were necessarily re- 
duced, particularly among the more senior and 
therefore more “skilled” employees. And 
when layoffs occurred, the system of sup- 
plementary unemployment benefits retained 
hold of the same labor pool for sometimes as 
long as a year. f 

At Jay's the distinction between internal and 
external labor markets was harder to discern. 
There was no systematic job hierarchy, such a 
cehtral feature of the organization of work at 
Allied. All piecework operators in the erecting 
section, except those undergoing training, 
were on the same piece or time wage. There 
was no system of bidding on new jobs and the 
issue of transfers never seemed to come up. 
Opposition to management could not be re- 
solved by “bidding off’ the job. Grievances 
had to be lived with or fought out or, as a last 
resort, workers could leave the firm. Thus, in 


contrast to Allied’s organization of rights and . 


obligations in accordance with seniority, a 
radical egalitarianism pervaded in the relations 
among workers. Factional squabbles within the 
section frequently arose from the foreman’s 
supposedly discriminatory distribution of work 
(Lupton, 1963:142, 163). As others have argued 
(Hyman and Brough, 1975; Maitland, 1983), 
English workers are acutely aware of dif- 
feréntials in pay and working conditions. Con- 
flict on the shop floor often arises from at- 
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tempts by specific groups to maintain their po- 
sition relative to other groups rather than an 
implacable hostility to management. Techno- 
logical innovations that upset customary dif- 
'ferentials are bitterly resisted by those whose 


positions are undermined. At Jay’s, production 


politics revolved more around notions of social 


‘justice and fairness rather than the pursuit of 


individual interest through the manipulation of 
established bureaucratic -rules. These dif- 
ferences are reflected more ene in the 
system of bargaining. 


Systems of Bargaining 


Formally, the internal labor market at Allied 
was an administrative device for distributing 
employees into jobs on the basis of seniority. 
By promoting individualism and enlarging the 
arena of worker autonomy. within definite, 
limits, it was also a mechanism for regulating 
relations between workers: and management. 
Its effects were similar to two other appara- 
tuses of production, viz. the grievance ma- 
chinery and collective bargaining. Here, too, 
bureaucratic regulations dominated. Union 
contracts were renegotiated by the local and 
the management of the engine division every - 
three years. Once the contract was signed, the 
union became its watchdog. Processing griev- 
ances was regularized into a series of stages 
which brought in successively higher echelons 
of management and union. Grievances would 
always be referred to the contract. Workers 
would approach the shop steward as a guard 
rather than an incendiary. The shop steward 
would pull out the contract and pronounce on 
its interpretation. The contract was sacrosanct: 
it circumscribed the terrain of struggle. 
Production politics at Jay's followed.a very 
different course. There was no bureaucratic 
apparatus to confine struggles within definite’ 
limits. There the ‘‘collective bargain’? was a 
fluid agreement subject to spontaneous abro- 
gation and continual renegotiation on the shop 
floor. “Custom and practice” provided the ter- 
rain of struggle, and diverse principles of 
legitimation were mobilized to pursue strug- 
gles. Rules had not the stability, the authority 
nor the specificity they had achieved at Allied. 
The engineering industry, of which Jay’s was a 
member, did have a regularized machinery for . 
handling grievances, but there was no clear . 
demarcation between disputes over “rights” 
and disputes -over ‘‘interests’’"—that is, be- 
tween issues pursued as grievances and issues 
which were part of collective bargaining. The 
results are clear. Whereas the grievance ma- 
chinery at Allied dampened collective struggles _ 
by constituting workers as individuals with” 
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specific rights and obligations, grievances at 
Jay’s were the precipitant of sectional struggles 
which brought management and workers into. 
continual collision (Maitland, 1983). 

We can begin to interpret the differences 
between the two firms in terms of the structure 
of relations between management and union in 
the two countries. At Allied (and more gener- 
ally in the organized sectors of U.S. industry) a 
single union (in this case the United Steelwor- 
kers of America) had exclusive rights of repre- 
sentation at the level of the plant. It was a 
union shop, so that after fifty days’ probation 
all employees covered by the contract had to 
join the union. Collective bargaining took place 
at the plant level, although the issues were 
usually borrowed from negotiations which took 
place between the union and the largest corpo- 
rations, such as the United ,States Steel 
Corporation—a system known as pattern bar- 
gaining. Rank and file had the.opportunity to 
ratify the agreement struck between manage- 
ment and union but, once signed, the collective 


bargain was legally binding on both sidés of the ° 


industry. 

At Jay’s, and more generally in England, a 
different situation pertained. Formal collective 
bargaining took place at the national or re- 
gional level of industry, not at the level of the 
plant. It established: minimal conditions of em- 
‘ployment. Shop-floor bargaining was therefore 
the adjustment of the industry-wide agreement 
to the local situation, which also explains why 
the wage system was much more complicated 
at Jay’s than at Allied, despite the latter’s grad- 
uated job hierarchy (Lupton, 1963:137—38). 
The adjustment to the conditions of the par- 


ticular firm or workshop explains why it is 


necessary to amend national and regional 
agreements, but why are “collective bargains” 
not struck first at the plant level? 

One:set of explanations for this concerns the 
differences in union organization and repre- 
sentation in the two countries. Until recently, 
only~a few British industries, such as coal 
- mining, have had exclusive representation at 
the plant level. At Jay’s, for example, two 
unions, the electrical Trades Union and the 
National Union of General and Municipal 
workers, competed for the allegiance of the 
workers. in the transformer section (Lupton, 
1963:115). In the United States not only is 
there exclusive representation, guaranteed by 
a union shop, but disaffiliation of a local from 
its international is notoriously difficult (Herd- 
` ing, 1972:267-70). Attempts by some Allied 
workers hostile to the United Steelworkers to 
change affiliation to the United Auto Workers 
were effectively smothered by union and man- 


agement. Furthermore, the exclusive rights of 
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representation; union dues check-off systems, 
and the greater number of paid officials en- 
joyed by unions in the United States contribute 
to a more complacent local. The complacency 
dovetails well with the union’s role as night 
watchman over the collective agreement. 

Not only do different British unions compete 
for the allegiance of the same workers, but a 
-geographical region rather than the plant forms 
the basic organizational unit. Such interunion 
rivalry and the separation of the organization 
base from the shop floor lead to shop steward 
militancy. This is further encouraged by the 
limited financial ability of the branch to pay 
union officials and by the union’s need to col- 
lect its own dues. Finally, union rivalry and the 
legacy of a powerful craft unionism in Britain 
continue to lead to demarcation disputes and 
struggles to protect wage differentials, thereby 
threatening collective agreements. In the 
United States the struggles for union repre- 


sentation in`a given plant—jurisdictional. 


disputes—are no longer as important as they 
were when industrial unionism "was in its ex- 
pansionary phase. 


‘A second set of reasons for the contrasting _ 
status of ‘‘collective bargains” in the two | 


countries revolves around’ the relationship 
between apparatuses of production and appa- 
ratuses of the state. Thus, in England the col- 
lective bargain is not legally binding. It is a 
voluntary agreement of no fixed duration 
which can be broken by either side. Strikes 
may be “‘unconstitutional’—in violation of the 
collective agreement—or ‘‘unofficial’’—in op- 
position to union leadership—but only under 
exceptional circumstances are they illegal. In 
the United States, on the other hand, collective 
bargains are legally binding and ‘no-strike 
Clauses can lead to legal action against the 
union. Unlike its British counterpart, the U.S. 
trade union is a legal-entity subject to legal 
provisions: it is legally responsible for the ac- 
tions of its members: The law is one mode 
through which the state can shape factory poli- 
tics: it is one expression of state regulation of 
factory regimes. 


PRODUCTION APPARATUSES AND 
STATE APPARATUSES 


We have now dealt with our first target by 
showing that factory regimes. both vary inde- 
pendently of the labor process and effect 
shop-floor struggles. But how do we explain 
the differences between the hegemonic regime 
at Jay’s based on fractional bargaining and the 
one at Allied based on bureaucratic rules? As 
we have controlled for labor process and 
market competition, these cannot be the 


`e 
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source of the differences. A more promising 
variable is the form and content of state inter- 
vention. Confirmation that some such national 
variable is at work comes from the industrial 
relations literature dealing with the postwar pe- 
riod which suggests that fractional bargaining 
has been typical of the manufacturing industry 
in England (Hyman, 1975; Kahn-Freund, 1977; 
Clegg, 1979; Maitland, 1983), just as bureau- 
cratic procedures have been typical of the cor- 
porate sector of the United States (Strauss, 
1962; Derber et al., 1965; Herding, 1972; 
Brody, 1979: chapter 5). | 

. What is- it about state interventions that 
creates distinctive apparatuses? The same two 
interventions that served to distinguish early 
capitalism from advanced capitalism also serve 
to distinguish among advanced capitalist 
societies. The first type of state intervention 
separates the reproduction of labor power from 
the process of production by establishing 
minimal levels of welfare irrespective of work 
performance. In the United States workers are 
more dependent on the firm for social benefits, 
although these may be negligible in the unorga- 
nized sectors, than they are in England, where 
state social insurance is more extensive. The 
second type of state intervention directly reg- 
ulates production apparatuses. As we inti- 
mated at the end of the last section; in England 
the state abstains from the regulation of pro- 
duction apparatuses whereas in the United 
States the state sets limits on the form of pro- 
duction apparatuses, at least in the corporate 
sector. 


Our two case studies demonstrate the exis- 


tence of different hegemonic regimes and point 
to the state as a key explanatory variable, but 
they present a static view and, moreover, one 
in which the relevant contexts appear only in- 
directly. We must now move away from Allied 
and Jay’s themselves and examine state inter- 
ventions in their own right—both their form 
and their origins. We must develop a dynamic 
perspective, situating the two factories in their 
respective political and economic contexts 
through a broader historical and comparative 
analysis. To do this we must first complete the 
picture of state interventions by adding two 
more national configurations of state regulation 
of factory regimes and state support for the 
reproduction of labor power. Our third combi- 
nation is represented here by Sweden, where 
extensive safeguards against unemploy- 
ment—an active manpower policy and a 
well-developed welfare system—coexist with 
substantial regulation of factory regimes. 


In Japan (our fourth combination), on the other 


hand, the state offers little by way of social 
insurance, this being left to the firm, and is 
only weakly involved in the direct regulation of 
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production apparatuses. The following table | 


‘sums up the different patterns. These, of 


State Support for 
the Reproduction 
of Labor Power 


HIGH LOW 


HIGH Sweden United 
Direct State States’ - 
Regulation of 
Factory Regime 


LOW England Japan 


course, represent only broad national patterns. 
Within each country, there may be wide varia- 
tions in the relationship of production appara- 
tuses to the state.” State interventions give rise 
to only the generic form of factory regime: its - 
specific forms are also determined by the labor 
process and market forces. l 

But what determines the form of state inter- 
vention? We must now withdraw our arrow. . 
from the first target and point it in the opposite 
direction, at the second target: theories of the 
state that explain its interventions in terms of 
its own structure, divorced from the economic 
context in which it operates. Nor is it sufficient 
to recognize the importance of external eco- 
nomic forces by examining their “presence” in 
the state, as in’ corporatist bargaining 
structures or the struggles of parties, trade 


unions, employers’ associations, etc., at the 


national level. As Panitch (1981) has argued, 
the effects of class forces cannot be reduced to 
their mode of “internalization” in state appa- 
ratuses. State politics do not hang from the 
clouds; they rise from the ground, and when 
the ground trembles, so do they. In short, 
while production politics may not have a di- 
rectly observable presence in the state, they 
nevertheless set limits on and precipitate inter- 
ventions of the state. Thus, for example, the 
strike waves in the United States during the 
1930s and in Sweden, France, Italy, and En- 
gland in the late 1960s and early 1970s all led to 
attempts by the state to reconstruct factory 
apparatuses. l 

Accordingly, just as the state sets limits on 
factory apparatuses; so the latter set limits on 


r 


2 Although the focus of this paper is on differences . 
between societies, the existence of variations within 
societies cannot be overemphasized. Thus, in the 
United States the marked difference in factory re- 
gimes between sectors is a product not merely of 
market factors. but of different relations to the state 
defined by Taft-Hartley provisions, exclusion of up 
to half the labor force from the NLRB, state right- 
to-work rules which outlaw union shops, free speech 
amendments favoring employer interference in or- 
ganizing campaigns, disenfranchisement of strikers 
in union elections, etc. - 
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the form of state interventions. Examined 
statically there is no way of giving primacy to 
one direction of determination over the other. 
Considered dynamically, however, as I will 
suggest below, the direction of determination 
springs from the substratum of relations of 
production. The combined and uneven devel- 
-opment of capitalism—that is, the timing and 
character of the juxtaposition of advanced 
forms of capitalism and pre- -capitalist 
Societies—shapes the balance of class forces in 
production, setting limits‘on subsequent forms 
of the factory regime and its relationship to the 
State. 


England 


We can begin. with England and its distinctive 
pattern of. proletarianization. In the early 
stages of industrialization, workers were either 
expelled from the rural areas or they migrated 
to town of their own accord. By the end of the 
nineteenth century all new reserves of labor 
had been exhausted. Although being cut off 
from access to means of subsistence weakened 
workers as individuals, it aiso impelled them to 
_ develop. collective organization. In countries 
which industrialized later, wage laborers often 
- had access to alternative modes of existence, 
in particular subsistence production and petty 
commodity production, undermining 
working-class organization. 

- Britain’s second phase of industrialization 
` (1840-1895) was dominated by the search for 
outlets ‘for its accumulated capital, which 
turned to exports based on the development of 
heavy industry at home. In addition, Britain’s 
imperial expansion laid. the basis of class com- 
promise between labor and capital 
(Hobsbawm, 1969: chapters 6—8). As the ero- 
sion of the British Empire was gradual, so was 
the changing balance of class forces. As a re- 
sult, British labor history offers no parallel to 
the powerful wave of strikes that swept the 
United States in the 1930s. Even the General 
Strike of 1926 soon fizzled out and marked a 
definite weakening of labor through the_con- 
tainment of factory politics (Currie, 1979: 

. chapter 4). 

If the patterns of proletarianization and col- 
onialism provided the impetus and the condi- 
tions for labor to erect defenses against the 
encroachment of capital, it was the develop- 
ment of capitalist production that provided the 
means. As a pioneer industrial nation, English 
capital traversed all the stages of development, 
from handicrafts through manufacture to mod- 
ern industry. From the earliest beginnings cap- 
ital and labor advanced together, strengthening 
each other through struggle. Capital was de- 
pendent on the skills of preindustrial craftwor- 
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kers, as evidenced in the prevalence of systems 
of subcontracting (Littler, 1982: chapter 6). 
Competition among firms weakened capital 
and increased its dependence on labor. Thus, 
relative to: other countries, English workers 
were often better organized to resist capital. 
We can see this in the early development of 
craft unions, although as Turner has persua-~ 
sively argued (1962: part IV), the sectionalism 
of craft unions would eventually retard the de- 
velopment of a cohesive labor movement, 
postponing the development of general unions 
until late in the nineteenth century. 

In the manufacturing sector, in particular 
engineering industries, the strength of craft 
unions retarded mechanization and provided 
the basis of continuing ‘shop-floor control, as 
we saw at Jay’s (Clegg, 1979: chapter 2). Only 
in the last decade has there been a shift from 
informal, fragmented workplace bargaining to 
plant-wide agreements (Brown, 1981). Par- 
ticularly in the new industries with automated 
production, factory regimes more closely ap- 
proximate the United States pattern (although 
comparisons with France suggest that this 
change should not be exaggerated [Nichols and 
Beynon, 1977; Gallie, 1978)). 

In England the transition from despotic to 
hegemonic regimes has been gradual. Craft 
traditions led the labor movement to advance 
its position through the control of production 
and labor market rather than through state- 
imposed regulations. Trade. unions and the 
Labour Party aimed to keep the state out of 
production (Currie, 1979), Employers, con- 
cerned to protect their autonomy to bargain 


directly with labor, were equally mistrustful of 


State intervention. As the postwar consensus 
unraveled in the 1960s, Labour and Conserva- - 
tive governments tried to impose incomes 
policies, but with little success. As the Dono- 
van Commission of 1968 underlined, work- 
place bargaining outside the control of trade 


` union leadership undermined any centralized - 
‘wages policy. Therefore, beginning in the late 


1960s governments sought to regulate produc- 
tion politics through legislative measures. Most 
famous of these was the Industrial Relations 
Act of 1971, which attempted a comprehensive 
restructuring of production politics by re- 


$tricting the autonomy of trade unions. For 


three years the trade unions mounted a unified 
assault on the act, until the Conservative gov- 
ernment was forced out of office. The new 
Labour government repealed the law in 1974 
and, as part of the “social contract,” a spate of 
new Jaws was introduced. The Trade Union 
and Labour Relations Act of 1974 (amended in 
1976), the Employment Protection Act of 1975, 
the Health and Safety at Work Act of 1974, and 
the Sex Discrimination Act and Race Relations 
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Act of 1976 all protected the rights of em- 
ployees and trade unions, but within narrower 
limits. However, these statutory reforms did 
not of themselves have. much impact on pro- 
duction politics (Clegg, 1979: chapter 10). The 
. Teal forces behind changes i in production poli- 
tics must be sought in the changing relations of 
capital and labor as part of broader economic 
Changes, as we shall see in the last section. 


The United States 


Compared to England, capital moved through 
its stages of development more rapidly in the 
United States while proletarianization pro- 
ceeded more slowly. The development of en- 
claves of Blagk and immigrant labor combined 
‘with mobile white workers to balkanize and 
atomize the labor force, militating against 
strong unions. With the notable exception of 
the IWW, those unions that did form were usu- 
ally craft unions. During World War One 
unions enjoyed a short reprieve from the open 
shop drive. Arbitrary employment practices 
such as blacklisting, imposition of ‘‘yellow 
dog”? contracts, and discrimination against 
union members were prohibited, and labor was 
protected from arbitrary layoff through the 
enforcement of the seniority principle (Harris, 
1982). Employers renewed their offensive 
against independent unions in the 1920s, and 
company unions were created in their stead. 
This was the era. of welfare capitalism when 
despotic factory regimes were combined with 
material concessions in the form of social ben- 
efits. Company paternalism collapsed with the 
Depression as unemployment increased and 
wages and benefits were cut (Brody, 1979: 
chapter 2). Massive strike waves assaulted 
production apparatuses as the source of eco- 
nomic insecurity. Despite rising unemploy- 
ment, workers were able to exploit the inter- 
connectedness of the labor process and the 
interdependence of branches to bring mass 
production industries to a standstill. At the 
same time the exhaustion of new supplies of 
nonproletarianized labor limited capital’s 
ability to counter the strikes (Arrighi and 
Silver, 1983). 

Only an independent initiative from the state 
in Opposition to capital could pacify labor, an 
eventuality made possible by the fragmentation 
of the dominant classes in this period. The 
Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932, followed by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, in- 
spired union organizing efforts, even though 
both had uncertain constitutional validity and 
ineffective enforcement mechanisms. Never- 
theless, the newly created National Labor 
Board pursued its mission with bureaucratic 
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enthusiasm. Denounced by industry, ignored 
by the Roosevelt administration and the courts 
but supported by the AF of L, Robert Wagner, 
aided by a series of fortuitous circumstances, 
maneuvered the National Labor Relations Act- 
through Congress in 1935 (Skocpol, 1980). The 
National Labor Relations Board set about re- 
placing des spotic production politics with new 
forms of ‘‘industrial government” based on 
collective bargaining, due process, on 


` promise and independent unions. 


In the immediate aftermath, unions deve 
oped through the momentum of self- 
Organization, but in the face of a renewed em- 
ployer offensive in 1937-1939, the. NLRB - 
helped to defend workers’ gains. In 1939 the 
Board itself came under heavy attack for being i 
too partisan, forcing a moderation of its 
policies. Subsequently, the National War 
Labor Board (1942-1946) guided the develop- 
ment of unions—establishing their security but 
curtailing their autonomy. Collective bargain- 
ing was confined to wages, hours, and a narrow 
conception of working conditions; grievance 
machinery defined the role of unions as re- 
active; and an army of labor experts was 
created to interpret and administer the law 
(Harris, 1982). Taft-Hartley only represented 
the culmination of a decade-long process in 
which the pressure of class forces constrained 
factory politics within ever narrower limits. 
Over time the NLRB was molded to the needs 
of capital: industrial peace and stability. 

_ Nevertheless, the emergent labor legislation 
that governed the postwar period still bore the 


‘marks of the period in which it was created, in 


particular the response to despotic factory re- 
gimes and the dependence of workers on capri- 
cious market forces. On the one hand, social 
and labor legislation offered, albeit in a limited 
way, the one thing workers strove for above all 
else: security. Welfare legislation, particularly 
unemployment compensation, although slight 
compared with that in other countries, meant 
that labor did not have to put up with arbitrary 
employment practices. As-we saw at Allied, 
rights attached to seniority and union reco 
tion did offer certain protections within the 
plant. On the other hand, dismayed with the 
initial legislation, capital has managed to re- 
shape it in its own image, containing conflict 
within narrow limits through restrictive collec- 


‘tive bargaining and grievance machinery. 


Internal labor markets may have offered se- 
curity to labor but, by the same token, they 
introduced a predictability to the labor market 


_that corporate capital had already achieved in 
. supply and product markets. Even the social 


legislation which boosted the purchasing 
power of the working class, reconstituting the 
consumption norm around the house and the ` 
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automobile, steered capital out of its crisis of 
overproduction (Aglietta, 1979). . 

If, in the course of time, corporate capital 
would stamp its interests on the new labor 
legislation, small-scale competitive capital 


could not afford concessions to labor, and 


unionization in this sector faced gréater obsta- 


cles. A distinctive dualism developed in which ` 


the gains of the corporate sector came at the 
expense of the competitive sector: In England, 

where unionization had developed before the 
consolidation of large corporations and across 
most sectors of industry. dualism has been 
weaker. In summary, the very success of 
United States capital in maintaining its domi- 
nation over labor through factory despotism 


simultaneously created crises of overproduc- 


tion and unleashed massive resistance from 
labor, demanding state intervention and the in- 
stallation of a new political order in the factory. 
The hegemonic regimes which established 
themselves after World War Two, such as the 
one at Allied, undermined labor’s strength on 
the shop floor, leading to its present vulnera- 
bility. 


Japan 


It is difficult to penetrate the mythologies of . 


harmony and integration associated with the 
Japanese hegemonic regime, but for that rea- 
son the task is all the more necessary. It is easy 
to miss the coercive face of paternalism.? Of 
our four cases, the Japanese most closely ,ap- 
proximates the despotic order of early 
capitalism i in which the state offers little or no 
‘ social insurance and abstains from the regula- 
tion of factory apparatuses. In the aftermath of 


3 Because few ethnographic studies of work in 
Japanese factories have been available in English, 


the translation of Satoshi Kamata’s account (1983) of . 


his experiences as a seasonal worker at Toyota is 
particularly welcome. He presents a rich’ and de- 
tailed description of the factory regime: the company 
union is inaccessible and unresponsive to the mem- 
bership; outside work, life in the dormitories is sub- 
ject to police-type surveillance; on the shop floor 
workers face the- arbitrary domination of manage- 
ment, whether this concerns compulsory transfers 
~ between jobs, speed-up, overtime or the company’s 
carefree attitude toward industrial accidents. Reg- 
ular employees face equally oppressive conditions 
but have more to lose (in terms of fringe benefits) by 
quitting than do the seasonal workers. As one of 
Kamata’s co-workers: put it, life-time employment 
becomes a life-time prison sentence. In his introduc- 
tion, Ronald Dore tries to explain away the coercive 
features at Toyota in the early 1970s as atypical, but 
the fact that they exist at all in such a large corpora- 
tion says a great deal about jai races regimes in 


Japan. 
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World War Two, Japan adopted labor laws 


. similar to those of the United States, but these 


have not led to the same extensive state regu- 
lation ‘of production apparatuses. In the early. 
years of the United States occupation, trade 
unions expanded their membership from under 
a million in 1946 to over 6.5 million in 1949. 

However, the consequences of the top-down 


formation of unions through legislative acts 


were very different from the plant-by-plant 
conquests that shaped production politics in 
the basic industries of the United States. 
Where militant enterprise unions did develop, 
they were often replaced by management- 
sponsored ‘second unions” (Halliday, 1975: 
chapter 6; Kishimoto, 1968; Levine, 
1965:651-60; Cole, 1971: chapter 7). Labor 
legislation has not held back the development 
of an authoritarian political order within the 
Japanese enterprise. 

The basic organizational unit of the ade 
union is the enterprise. Its leadership is often 
dominated by managerial personnel and pro- 
vides little resistance to the unilateral direction 


_of work. At best, it is a bargaining agency for 


wage and benefit increases, and even then it is 
usually a matter of average increases, internal 
distribution being left largely to management’s 

discretion (Evans, 1971:132). In the bargaining 
itself unions generally accept the parameters | 
defined by management without reference to 
rank and file (Dore, 1973: chapters 4, 6; Cole, 
1971: chapter 7). Moreover, the few conces- 
sions unionized (permanent) employees may 
obtain within large enterprises come, at least in 
part, at the expense of the' temporary em- 
ployees (up to 50 percent of the total), of which 
a large proportion are women. There are few 


-avenues for workers to process grievances. 


They must rely on personal appeals to. their 
immediate supervisor, who often is also their 
union representative (Cole, 1971:230). 
Moreover, in the absence of regularized proce- 
dures for moving between jobs, such as a bid- 
ding system, workers can exercise -little au- 
tonomy in relation to their supervisors (Cole, 
1979:111, 114). The result is ‘intense rivalry 


‘among workers (Cole, 1971: chapter 6). Un- 


doubtedly Japanese peat: has its des- 
potic side. 

The unusually low level of state-provided 
social insurance compounds employees’ sub- 
ordination, making them dependent on the en- 
terprise welfare system for housing, pensions, 
sickness benefits and so on. Dore (1973:323), 
for example, has calculated that receipts other 
than direct payment for labor were divided in 
the ratio of four-to-one in favor of enterprise as 
Opposed to state benefits in Japan, whereas in 
Britain the division was roughly equal. In the 
corporate sector of the Japanese economy, 


+ 
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where the nenko system of “lifetime employ- 
ment” has been most fully developed, the im- 
portance of enterprise benefits is corre- 
spondingly greater. Since benefits and wages 
are linked to length of service, the longer 
workers remain with a company the more 
costly it is to move to another firm, the more 
they identify with the firm’s interests, and the 
greater their stake in company profits. This 
dependence on the enterprise, without the 
countervailing feature of the United States 
system of internal labor markets and grievance 
machinery, leaves labor with fewer opportuni- 
ties to carve out arenas of resistance. 

One can begin to explain the Japanese sys- 
tem of production politics in terms of the tim- 
ing of industrialization and the availability of 
reserves of cheap labor. Late development 
meant that the early stages of industry— 
handicrafts and manufacture—were skipped, 
with direct entry into’ modern industry with 
large-scale enterprises. The recruitment from 
the rural reserves of labor compounded labor’s 


defenselessness against capital. Japanese labor . 


never developed job rights and job conscious- 
ness, so central in the United States, because 
industry never passed through an intensive 
phase of scientific management. and detailed 
division of labor which rests on careful job 
specification. The very concept of job is 
amorphous and job boundaries are more 
permeable than in the early industrializing na- 
tions. Instead of a system of rights and obliga- 
tions there developed a more flexible system of 
work-group relations and job rotation which 
permits a limited collective initiative that is 
carefully monitored from above (Cole, 1979: 
chapter 7). As in the United States, the corpo- 
rate sector with its welfare regimes has ad- 
vanced at the expense of the subordinate com- 
petitive sector. Dualism is; if anything, more 


marked in Japan than in the United States by 


virtue of the weakness of both labor and capital 
in sectors dependent on large corporations. 
Just as welfare capitalism in the United 
States broke down with the Depression, so the 
Japanese “permanent employment system” is 
also vulnerable to down-turns in the economy. 


Cutbacks in production can be absorbed by 


transferring workers or expelling transient 
workers but at the expense of increasing the 
proportion of permanent employees. The more 
general problem afflicting the nenko system, 
that of an aging labor force, is exacerbated in 
times of economic contraction so that older 
workers are demoted or displaced into periph- 
eral jobs or encouraged to retire (Thomas, 
1982). None of the solutions to these problems 
is satisfactory, as all would increase costs of 
production. 
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Our fourth case, Sweden, is the polar opposite 
of Japan. Here we find state regulation of pro- 
duction politics combined with one of the most: 
highly developed welfare systems. Underpin- 
ning this pattern is the “Swedish model!” of 
class compromise, developed ‘during the 44 
years of social democratic rule (1932—1976) and 
revolving around the centrally negotiated 
“frame agreement” between the employers’ 
federation (SAF), the federation of industrial 


unions (LO) and the largest white-collar feder- _ 


ation (TCO). Sweden is unique among the ad- 
vanced capitalist countries in that 87% of its 
paid labor force is unionized. LO represents 
95% of blue-collar workers, while TCO repre- 
sents 75% of salaried employees. SAF covers 
the entire private sector. Both LO and SAF 
exercise power, including significant economic 
sanctions, over their member organizations 
(Korpi, 1978: chapter 8; Fulcher, 1973:50). 
The central frame agreement’ provides the 
basis for both industry bargaining and collec- 
tive bargaining at the plant level. Two princi- 
ples inform the central bargaining. The first is 
an incomes policy which attempts to keep 


wage increases within limits so as to guarantee: 


the international competitiveness of Swedish 
industry. The second is a “‘solidaristic wages 


ł 


policy” which attempts to equalize wage dif- 


ferentials across sectors. Apart from the goal 


equal work irrespective of the employer s 
ability to pay is designed to encourage techno- 
logical change and to force uncompetitive en- 
terprises out of business. At the same time, the 
Swedish welfare system offers compensation 
for those laid off, and an active’ manpower 
policy redistributes workers in accordance 


` of social equity, the principle of equal pay for ` 


with the needs of capital. In short, while capital . 


accepts the centralized wages policy, trade 
unions are expected to cooperate in the pursuit 
of efficiency. 

Swedish central wage agreements are not 
determinate at the level of the firm, although 
they are more closely adhered to than in En- 


' gland. Wage drift—local deviation from central 


stipulations—has accounted for about half of 
recent increases in actual earnings (Martin, 
1980). Sectors of the labor force in stronger 
bargaining positions have been able to extract 
higher wage increases, binding workers more 
effectively to individual firms. The extensive 
use of locally negotiated piece rates’ has 
facilitated disproportionate increases in actual 
earnings while basic wages conform more 
closely to central agreements. Unofficial 
strikes, although not as frequent as in England, 
have nevertheless been another major force 


A 


i 
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behind wage drift, indicating the independence 
of production politics from centrally imposed 
agreements (Fulcher, 1973). 

Despite the centralized pattern of wage 
negotiations, production apparatuses assume a 
form quite similar to the hegemonic’ regime at 
Allied (Palm, 1977:9-65; Korpi, 1978: RADICE 
7, 8). 


The work of Swedish and American work- 
place representatives, however, is deter- 
mined less by union rules than by the proce- 
dure agreements under which they operate. 
In other countries the substantive collective 
agreements are tightly drawn to provide 
standards intended to be strictly followed 
within the plan. ... Consequently in both 
countries, but especially in the United 
States, the first and overriding job of the 
workplace organization is to supervise the 
application of standards set by the 
agreements and to raise “‘grievances” where 
the shop stewards discover any kind of in- 
fringment. In both countries the procedure 
agreements prohibit the use of strikes and 
other sanctions so long as a grievance is in 


. procedure, and since collective bargaining is _ 


binding in law in both countries, such strikes 
are unlawful. ... Consequently the 
agreements which give workplace represen- 
tatives their authority also place limitations 
on their power. (Clegg, 1976:61) 


Although plant-level policing of the collective 
agreement assumes similar forms in the two 
countries, there is a lower level of coordination 
of the interests of labor and capital in Sweden. 
‘On the one hand the extensive-rewards to 
seniority are absent, while on the other hand 
social insurance and the active manpower pol- 
icy offer workers greater independence from 
capital. 

How do we explain the distinctive combina- 
. tion of state regulation of production appara- 
tuses and an extensive welfare state? Are Weir 
and Skocpol (1983) correct when they argue 
that the centralized character of the Swedish 
state accounts for the development of ‘social 
Keynesianism’’? Certainly the form of the state 
shapes the solutions devised to meet specific 
economic problems, but this doesn’t mean that 
the problems themselves are unimportant in 
determining public policy. Precisely because, 
for example, the Swedish and American states 
encountered a different balance of class forces 
inscribed in different factory regimes, their re- 
sponses to the Depression were bound to be 
_ different regardless of their state structure. 

Industrialization came late and fast to Swe- 
den. It occurred when labor movements on the 
continent were already influenced by socialism 
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and linked to Social democratic parties. Early 
craft unions sponsored the Swedish Social 
Democratic party in 1889, and the party was 
soon active in promoting further unionization. 
The LO was formed in 1898, and a nationwide 
strike in 1902, demanding general suffrage, 
prompted employers to form the SAF. Late 
industrialization had led to highly concentrated 
industry dominated by the export-oriented en- 
gineering sector (Ingham, 1974:45-48). It was 
relatively easy for employers to form a pow- 
erful association. Following a major lockout, 
the first industry-wide agreement was signed in 
1905. And in 1906 came the “December Com- 
promise,” according to which employers 
would recognize unions and, in return, the LO 
accepted management’s right to hire and fire 
and to direct work. (Korpi, 1978:62). Again, 


because of late development and the resulting 
‘mechanization of the labor process, craft 


unions were never strong and were soon, sub- 
ordinated to industrial unions favored by the 
SAF. These retained considerable power on 
the shop floor while, in line with the customary 
strategy of industrial unionism, they pursued 
their interests through state politics—that is, 
through public regulation of conditions rather 
than exclusive controls over work, and labor 
markets. 

In 1928 legislation made collective bargain- 


‘ing legally binding, and ‘strikes over issues in 


existing contracts became illegal. When the 
Depression came labor was widely organized 
into industrial unions and supported a rela- 
tively strong social democratic party. During 
the Depression the major struggles therefore 
would not be over the reconstruction of factory 
regimes but over the extension of social insur- 
ance. Again we see how the form of factory 
regime is shaped by the combined and uneven 


development of capitalism, in particular the 


concentrated and centralized character of cap- 
ital resulting from late development and the 
legacy of weak craft traditions, both’ directly 
and indirectly, through capital’s relationship to 
the state. 


THE RISE OF A NEW DESPOTISM? 


So far we have argued that the different forms 
of state intervention are conditioned by class 
interests and class capacities defined primarily 


‘at the level of production. The autonomous 


dynamic comes from the relations and forces of 
production which shape both the character of 
the factory regime and its relationship to the 
state. We periodized capitalism in terms of the 
transition from despotic to hegemonic regimes. 
Thus, we characterized early capitalism not in 
terms of competition among capitalists, not in 
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terms of deskilling, but.in terms of the depen- 
* dence of workers on the class of employers, 
the binding of the reproduction of labor power 
to the production process through economic 
and extra-economic ties. This provided the 
basis for the autocratic despotism of the over- 
seer or subcontractor. 

Despotism was not a viable system from the 
point of view of either capital or labor. On the 
one side, workers had no security and there- 
fore sought protection from the tyranny of 
capital through collective representation in 
production and social insurance outside pro- 


duction. An external body, the state, would — 


have to impose these conditions on capital. On 
the other side, as capital expanded through 
concentration and centralization it required the 
regulation of class relations in accordance with 


the stabilization of competition and interde- 


pendence among firms. At the same time the 
success of despotic regimes had so reduced the 
purchasing power of workers that capital now 
faced worsening crises of overproduction—it 
could not realize the value it produced. Indi- 
vidual capitalists, therefore, had an interest in 
boosting the wages of the workers of other 
capitalists but not of their own. Again only an 
external body, the state, could enforce, for all 
capitalists, mechanisms for the regulation of 
conflict and a minimal social wage. In short, 
both capital and labor had an interest in state 
interventions that would establish-the condi- 
tions for a hegemonic production politics; the 
specific form of that, intervention was influ- 
enced by the character of the state itself. 
However, if the separation of the reproduc- 
tion of labor power from the production pro- 
cess helped to resolve the crisis of overpro- 
duction and to regulate conflict, it also laid the 
basis of a new crisis of profitability. Thus, in 
the United States hegemonic regimes estab- 
lished in the leading sectors of industry placed 
such constraints on accumulation that interna- 
tional competition became increasingly 
threatening: First, in some countries such as 
Japan the hegemonic regime gave capital 
greater room to maneuver. Second, in semi- 
peripheral countries such as South Africa, 
Brazil and Iran, manufacturing industry did not 
install hegemonic regimes but instead relied on 
a combination of economic and ‘extra- 
economic means of coercion. Third, in yet 


other countries with export processing zones, ’ 


women workers have been subject to an auto- 
cratic despotism fostered by the state. 
Advanced. capitalist states have responded 
by carving out arenas in which labor is stripped 
of the powers embodied in hegemonic regimes. 
The urban enterprise zone is one such attempt 
to return restricted ‘areas to the nineteenth 
century through the withdrawal of ‘labor pro- 
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tections and the abrogation of minimum wage 
laws, health and safety regulations, and na- 
tional labor relations legislation. In other 
countries such as Italy and, to a lesser extent, 
the United States, one finds the re-emergence 
of artisanal workshops and sweated domestic 
work subcontracted out by large firms (Sabel, 
1982: chapter 5). Portes and Walton (1981) 


- refer to this phenomenon as the peripheraliza- 


tion of the core. Sassen-Koob (1982) describes 
a more complex picture of peripheralization 
and recomposition. The exodus of basic man- 
ufacturing from some of the largest cities, such 
as New York, has been followed by the cre- 
ation of small-scale manufacturing based on 
low-paid immigrant labor servicing the ex- ` 
panding service industry and the ‘‘gentrified”’ 
life styles of its employees. 

Peripheralization at the core, although 
growing, is still a marginal phenomenon, sub- 
ordinate to the (albeit declining) manufacturing 
core. In the old manufacturing industries such 
as auto, steel, rubber and electrical, a changing’ 
balance of class forces is giving rise to a new 
despotism. Two sets of conditions, in particu- 
lar, are responsible for this new political order 
in the workplace. First, it is now much easier 
to move capital from one place to another, as a 
result of three phenomena: the generation of 
pools of cheap labor power in both peripheral 
countries and peripheral regions of advanced 
capitalist societies; the fragmentation of the 
labor process, so that different components 
can'be produced and assembled in different 
places (sometimes at the flick of a switch); and 
the metamorphoses of the transportation and 
communications industries (Fröbel et al., 1980). 
All these changes are connected to the pro- 
cesses of capital accumulation on an interna- 
tional scale, whereas a second set of changes is 
located in the advanced capitalist countries 
themselves. The rise of hegemonic regimes, | 
tying the interests of workers to the fortunes of 
their employers, embodying working-class 
power in factory apparatuses rather than state 
apparatuses, and the reinforcement of individ- 
ualism have left workers defenseless against 
the recent challenges from capital. Even in- 
dustrial workers in England, the acme of 
shop-floor control, find themselves helpless 
before job loss through rationalization, tech- 
nological change, and particularly the intensifi- 
cation of work (Massey and Meegan, 1982). 

The new despotism is founded on the basis 
of the hegemonic regime it is replacing. It is in 
fact a hegemonic despotism. The interests of 
capital and labor continue to be concretely 
coordinated, but whereas before labor was 
granted concessions on the basis of the expan- 
sion of profits, now labor makes concessions 
on the basis of the relative profitability of one 
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capitalist vis-a-vis another—that is, the op- 
portunity costs of capital. The point of ref- 
erence is no longer primarily the success of 
the firm from one-year to the next but rates of 
profit that might be earned elsewhere. At com- 


panies losing profits workers are presented ` 


with a choice’ between wage cuts (even zero- 
pay plans have been announced) or the loss of 


their jobs. The new despotism is not simply the 


resurrection of the old: it is not the arbitrary 
tyranny of the overseer aimed at individual 
workers (although that happens too) but the 
“rational” tyranny of capital mobility aimed at 
the, collective worker. There is a renewed 
binding of the reproduction of labor power to 
the production process, but, rather than via the 
individual, it occurs at the level of the firm, 
region or even nation-state. The fear of béing 
fired is replaced by the fear of capital flight, 
plant closure, the transfer.of operations, and 
disinvestment. 

The pre-existing hegemonic regime. estab- 
lished the ground for concession bargaining. 
Alternatively; management may by-pass the 
hegemonic regime. Recent fads such as Quality 
_of Work Life and Quality Circles signify man- 
agement's attempt to invade the spaces work- 
ers created under the pre-existing regime and 
mobilize consent for increased productivity. 
There have been concerted attempts to decer- 
tify unions and-fire workers for trade union 
activities. At the same time states and com- 
munities are pitted against one another in their 
attempt to attract and retain capital. They out- 
bid each, other in granting tax shelters and re- 
laxing both labor legislation and- welfare pro- 
visions (Bluestone and Harrison, 1982). : 

The response of labor has been conditioned 
by pre-existing hegemonic regimes and their 
relatioriship to the state. Thus, in the United 
States debates in the labor movement have re- 
volved around whether or not to make conces- 
sions, symptomatic of the confinement of pro- 
duction politics to the.level of the plant. Occa- 
' sionally, plant closings have been followed by 
worker buy-outs, but it is hard to see these as 
more than attempts to contain levels of com- 
munity devastation. In England, there were 
attempts at extending the sphere of production 
politics from the regulation of the labor process 


to the regulation of investment, with workers ` 
either taking over plants or producing alterna- 


tive plans (Coates, 1978; Wainwright and El- 
hott, 1982). This was a short-lived movement 
‘during the last Labour government, which dis- 
solved before the unleashing of market forces 
when the Conservative Party took office. 
More ambitious and pótentially more effec- 
tive strategies aim at state control over the flow 
of capital, involving a range of measures from 
plant closing legislation to nationalization and 
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indicative planning. ‘Here’ different countries 
are in a more or less advantageous position. 
Thus, in both the United States and Britain, 
but particularly in the former, labor has sup- 
ported the export of capital as part and parcel 
of the postwar economic expansion. In Britain 


and the United States the state is unaccus- . | 


tomed and ill-equipped to regulate flows of 
domestic capital. These two hegemonic powers 


‘have maintained their dominance through the 


free movement of financial and industrial cap- 
ital. In other countries one finds an inverse 
relation between the constraints imposed by 
production politics on state politics and the 
capacity of the state to regulate investment 


_(Pontusson, 1983). Thus; in Sweden, where the 


welfare state reflects the constraints of pro- 
duction politics, the state has not had much 
success in controlling investment, whereas in 
Japan production politics pose weaker con- 
straints and the state has been more successful 


in controlling the movement of capital. In 


Sweden the working class has supported at- 
tempts to collectivize the investment’ process 
through the establishment of “wage earner 
funds” from the taxation of company profits. 
But in a country so dependent on the export 
sector such attempts gradually to expropriate 


- Capital are bound to meet with effective resist- 


ance, even when the Social Democrats are in 
office. 

Irrespective of state interventions there are 
signs that in all advanced capitalist societies 
hegemonic regimes are developing a despotic 
face. Responses may reflect the different rela- 
tions between production apparatuses and 
state apparatuses, but, the underlying dynam- 
ics, the changing international division 
of labor and capital mobility, are leading 
toward a third period: the period of hegemonic 


despotism. In this period one can anticipate the 


working classes beginning to feel their collec- 
tive impotence and the irreconcilability of their 
interests with the development of capitalism, 
understood as an international phenomenon. 
The forces leading to working-class demobili- 
zation may also stimulate a broader recognition 
that the material interests of the working class 
can be vouchsafed only beyond capitalism, be- 
yond ‘the anarchy of the market and beyond 
despotism in production. - 
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FISCAL POLICY AND CLASS INCOME INEQUALITY: 
THE DISTRIBUTIONAL CONSEQUENCES OF 
GOVERNMENTAL REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 

_ IN THE UNITED STATES, 1949--1976* 


JOEL A. DEVINE 
Tulane University 


Despite the vast expansion in governmental spending during the post-Second World 


War era, few researchers have sought to analyze the income distributional 
consequences of state fiscal policies. The present research initially elaborates three 
abstract perspectives on the state and on United States budgetary practices. Then, 
using factor share income as a proxy for broad class groupings, this research 
provides a time-series regression analysis of the impact of state expenditures and 
revenue extraction on the distribution of income in the United States for the years 
1949-1976. Results suggest that governmental revenue policies have had a 
procapital bias while state expenditures have tended to favor labor relative to 
capital. The net impact of these contradictory tendencies has left the market-based 
income distribution relatively unchanged despite the sizeable growth of the public 


sector eae the period under study. 


Unprecedemei post-Second World War 


expansion of both pre- and postproduction 
state fiscal policies—such as investments in 
research, infrastructure, education, and un- 
derwriting in the former case, and taxes and 
transfers in the latter—are widely perceived to 
have partially shifted the locus of distributional 
struggles away from the marketplace to the 
public arena (Bell, 1974; Hibbs, 1978; O’Con- 


nor, 1973;-Thurow, 1980). One result of this- 
increased interventionism is thought to be an - 


alteration in the mechanism and pattern of the 


distribution of material resources between - 


classes. 

The present research explores this issue by 
empirically investigating the relative class in- 
come distributional consequences of state fis- 
cal policies in the United States over the 
19491976 period. Through application of a 
time-series regression analysis, the following 
empirical questions are addressed: 

(a) Have state expenditure and revenue 
policies (i.e., fiscal policies) altered the relative 


shares of national income received by labor . 


and capital? 
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(b) If so, who benefits—capital or labor— 
and through what budgetary mechanisms are 
these advantages gained? 

(c) Have fiscal practices in the post-WWII 
United States served to transform, reinforce, 
or offset the pattern of class (i.e., factor share) 
income distribution generated by the market 
system of allocation? 

Empirical adjudication of these questions 
wil not only add to our understanding of the 
mechanisms by which material resources are 
distributed in the U.S., a process which neces- 
sarily underscores much of the stratification 
literature, but can also serve to illuminate the 
“nature” of the advanced capitalist state. 


THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES 


Theorists spanning the ideological spectrum 
are generally agreed that the American state 


. has come to play a significant role vis-a-vis the 


distribution of income across factors of pro- 
duction, i.e., classes, during the post-Second ` 
World War era. However, this consensus 
quickly dissolves and profound differences 
emerge as to these theorists’ perceptions of the 


degree, direction, and ultimate implications of 


this shift. In what immediately follows, three ` 
abstract perspectives of the state and state fis- 
cal policy are briefly elaborated: the “neo- 
conservative/rising expectations” perspective; 
the “liberal public expenditure model”; and the 
‘““neo-marxist/class analytic” view. 

The derivation of these theoretical perspec- 
tives is largely heuristic. Abstract formulations 
such as these are not subject to disconfirma- 
tion. Rather, the intention in synthesizing these 
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a frameworks is to sond alternative sensitiz- 


ing orientations by which to inform and under- 
stand later empirical analysés. To the extent 
that the discussion concentrates on similarities 
that unite theorists within each of these groups 
and, thus, tends to neglect the many nuances 
and subtleties that might distinguish particular 
‘proponents of each perspective, the develop- 
ment of these constructs may be somewhat 
artificial. Nonetheless, their elaboration serves 
the heuristic function of isolating divergent 
perspectives ‘on the state and state budgetary 
practices. 


“Neo-Conservative/Rising Expectations” 
Theory 


.Neo-conservative theorists (e.g., Brittan, 1975; 

Buchanan and Wagner, 1977) tend to impute.a 
major “progressive” redistributive role.to state 
fiscal policies. The combination of vastly ac- 
celerated “entitlement” spending together with 
the alleged confiscatory taxes needed to fi- 
nance such expenditures {as well as the more 
recent and record levels of deficit financing 
used to fund these new governmental obliga- 
tions) are argued to be responsible for a host of 
économic and social ills. Among these com- 
mentators, representative democracy itself is 
thought to be the culprit in that it has fostered a 
- sense of “entitlement” and has generated “‘ex- 
cessive expectations” among individuals and 
groups who have failed ta thrive in the private 
marketplace. 

In brief, these theorists hold that as increas- 
ing numbers of the populace, both propor- 
tionately and absolutely, are enfranchised, 
they turn to the state for resolution of distribu- 
tional issues once considered the exclusive 
province of the market. Politicians, it is 
claimed, cannot withstand the demands of the 
electorate and, thus, bow to popular pressure 
for an increased welfare state (Buchanan and 
Wagner, 1977). These rising expectations: are 
further fueled by a sense of relative deprivation 
which,- coupled with an egalitarian ideology, 
continues to escalate redistributive demands on 
the state (Brittan, 1975:141). 

Like most advocates of public choice theory, 
` . these neo-conservative theorists posit the ex- 
istence of a pluralistic political system, 
wherein individuals and groups compete in a 
political marketplace- by casting votes: and/or 
~ lobbying elected representatives. Rather than 

“viewing this as a source of democratic 
strength, however, the neo-conservatives per- 
ceive it as a major weakness of liberal demo- 
cratic systems. Furthermore, they suggest that 


such unrestrained pluralism may eventually re-- 


sult in the demise of either capitalism or 
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democracy—or, perhaps, both (Brittan, 1975; 


‘Buchanan and Wagner, 1977; Kristol, 1979). 


“Liberal Public Expenditure” Theory ` 


Like the neo-conservatives, the vast majority 
of liberal public expenditure theorists (e.g., 
Ecker-Racz, .1970; Musgrave and Musgrave, 
1973) posit a pluralistic conception of the state. 
For the most part, however, their appraisal of 
American pluralism is decidedly less pessimis- 
tic. In the abstract, few proponents of this view 
would disagree with Bell (1974) when he sug- 
gests that governmental finances should be 
thought of as a ‘“‘public household’ wherein 
“family members” (i.e., citizens) express their 
tax and expenditure preferences through the 
ballot box (see also, Musgrave and Musgrave, 
1973:8-9). Practically speaking, however, this 
familial metaphor has only limited and very 
indirect.relevance for most liberal public ex- 
penditure theorists. In actuality, proponents of 
this position eschew the role of political action 
and treat the state budget as an apolitical for- 
mal administrative statement reflecting either 
predominantly bureaucratic and technical ra- 
tionality (Heller, 1967; Moynihan, 1965) or the 
“logic of industrialization” as conventional 
sociological wisdom would have it (Cutright, 
1965; Jackman, 1975; Wilensky, 1975).' . 
Advocates of the liberal public expend- 
iture paradigm assume that public spending 
encompasses those goods and services that 
are necessary to general societal well-being and 
are either nondivisible in delivery and/or col- 
lective with respect to their consumption. De- 
fense, education, and social investment 
spending (e.g:, communications and 
transportation expenditures) are prominent 


‘examples of this. Theoretically, relief spending 


is somewhat of an anomaly in that it represents 
a nonuniversalistic exception to this general 
rule; it is justified as a necessary and humane 


collective response to market failures whereby 


some members of the public household receive 
a less than ‘optimal’ share of income 
(Thurow, 1975). 

Practitioners of the liberal public’ ex- 
penditure paradigm assume a fairly equitable 


. impact with respect to the distribution of state 
- services. Inequities arise but are attributable in 


the main to demographic differences such as 
age, family size, and the like. The allocation of 
costs (1.e., taxes) is based on ‘‘ability-to-pay” 
and “equity” principles and, thus, its incidence 


! Partial exceptions to this claim are represented in 


‘the’ work of Padgett (1981) and Sharkansky (1969). 


Both explicitly recognize the historically based cul- 
tural and political underpinnings of bureaucratic de- 
cision making.- 
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is thought to be proportional to slightly pro- 
gressive in-impact (Musgrave and Musgrave, 
1973:401-402). -: 

In general, liberal public expenditure theory 
is consistent with the main thrust of neo- 
classical economics; that is, ceteris paribus, a 
market solution and market‘allocation are pref- 
erable to a public or governmental one. Modest 
humanitarian-inspired redistribution can and 
does take place through the vehicle of the wel- 
fare state, but income transfers are enacted 
within the framework of a Class-neutral state 
and do not dramatically affect the overall dis- 
tribution of income. As societies experience 
economic growth their fiscal capacities and 
service demands tend to further increase. This 
is argued to result in an enlarged public sector 
but not necessarily a decidedly more egalitar- 
ian one. 


“Neo-Marxist/Class Analytic” Theory? 


Recent developments in neo-Marxist theory 
` contend that the advanced capitalist state, and 
its structure and practices, exhibits a signifi- 
cant degree of “autonomy” from the economic 
base (Poulantzas, 1975) and; thus, should be 
conceptualized as simultaneously “a product, 
an object, and a determinant of class struggle” 
(Esping-Anderson et al., 1976:106). That is, 
within certain structural parameters and ac- 
cording to the logic of historically specific 
selection processes which serve to limit op- 
tions, shape policy choices, and circumscribe 
the terrain of decision making, the state exer- 
cises relative independence from the domina- 
tion of any particular class (or faction thereof) 
and, thus, may: act in the interests of society- 
as-a-whole as well as: more particularistic 
groups (see Block, 1977; Wright, 1978). Given 
the organizational logic of advanced capitalist 
societies, state policies, as argued by O’Con- 
nor (1973), serve two fundamental, but often 
contradictory functions: accumulation (i.e., 
the production and/or reproduction of condi- 
tions necessary for the private accumulation of 
capital); and legitimation (i.e, the maintenance 
or re-creation of conditions-of social harmony). 
While the state is charged with fostering capital 
accumulation and overall economic growth and 
prosperity, O'Connor (1973) posits that it must 
also remain sensitive to the economic and so- 
cial dislocations engendered by the accumula- 
tion process and seek to absorb these dysfunc- 
tional derivatives and reestablish social cohe- 


2 In reality, of course, there is no such thing as a 
neo-Marxism but a variety of Marxist-inspired and 
related currents of thought. For an overview of sev- 
eral of these neo-Marxisms, see Burawoy (1983) and 
Gold et‘ al. (1975). 
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sion. Toward these ends state policies may be 
viewed as both a proactive and reactive strat- 
egy pursued by (and demanded of) the state in 
an attempt to shape and reshape the contours 
of class struggle and the distribution of material 
resources (Devine, 1981; Friedland et al., 
1977). - 

While repudiating the economic determinism 
associated with orthodox and neo-orthodox 
Marxist theorists and affirming the relative 
autonomy of the state and the importance of 
certain pluralistic elements in advanced 
capitalist society, this position does not em- 
brace the neo-Keynesian view in which the 
state is perceived as a purely neutral techno- 
cratic and administrative apparatus standing 
above narrow class interests and class strug- 
gles (e.g., see Hartley and McLean, 1978). 
Rather, the state and political action itself are 
cast as the nexus or foci of structural con- 
tinuity and change in that the state (or portions 


.thereof) must balance competing and often 


contradictory class interests while reproducing 
society-at-large. Hence, according to these 
neo-Marxist theoreticians, the state does not 
stand outside or above civil society. In ad- 
vanced capitalist social formations it becomes 
the arena in which the contradictions of civil 
society are displaced and manifest (see also 
Burawoy, 1983). ` 

With respect to state fiscal policies, this line 
of. reasoning suggests, then, that traditional 
Marxist assumptions about the procapitalistic 
bias of the state are at best limited and need to 
be revised so as to account for the in- 
stitutionalized power of the American working 
class (Bowles and Gintis, 1982; Griffin et al., 
1983b; Skocpol, 1980). Moreover, seemingly 
“progressive” (i.e., :pro~working class) 
policies and programs cannot be dismissed as 
mere mystifications that necessarily veil a lib- 
eral corporatist strategy of accommodation and 
cooptation. 

Instead, proponents of this perspective view 
State budgetary practices as an inherently 
bifurcated process. On the one hand, the state 
must preserve and insure the viability of the. 
market and buttress private accumulation: 
hence, state fiscal policies must be supportive 
with respect to the demands and distributive 
claims of capital; especially its ‘‘monopoly” 
sector inasmuch as it is the “engine” of overall 
economic growth (Griffin et al., 1982, 1983a; 
O’Connor, 1973). On the other hand, how- `` 
ever, the state is simultaneously responsible 
for fostering and preserving societal well- 
being. This entails the need for ameliorating 
some of the inequities and potential socially 
destabilizing outcomes generated by the unin- 
hibited workings of the market (e.g., unem- 
ployment, inflation, etc.) and, in addition, 
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being responsive to working-class demands for 
an increased welfare state and, possibly, for a 
more egalitarian distribution of income (Griffin 
et al., 1983b; Skocpol, 1980). . : 


THEORETICAL SUMMARY 
In the preceding discussion three general 


theoretical orientations of the American state. 


and its budgetary. processes have been eluci- 
dated. The goal i in synthesizing these abstract 
“global” positions was not to derive specific 
hypotheses about the distributive impacts of 
state tax and expenditure policies but to outline 
alternative orientations with respect to the em- 


pirical questions raised in the research agenda . 


proposed earlier. 


To summarize briefly: both the neo- . 


conservative and neo-Marxist frameworks 
view United States budgetary practices as an 
overtly political process. The liberal public ex- 
penditure theorists, in turn. tend to advance an 
apolitical technocratic view of the state and 
state finances. In many respects, the neo- 
conservative position is the most far-reaching 
- Of the three perspectives examined. It claims a 
major alteration in the distribution of income 
and predicts the possibility of profound social 
change. In contrast, the liberal and neo- 
Marxian perspectives are far more moderate. 
Both perceive only modest changes with re- 
spect to the redistributive extent of gov- 
emmental policies and neither envisions a 
dramatic .social structural change. While the 
neo-Marxists foresee the possibility of long- 
term evolutionary redistribution (or, possibly, 
the transcendence of capitalism itself) growing 
out of the struggles of the working class and its 
efforts to capture the state for more egalitarian 
purposes, this remains but an abstract goal. At 
present, proponents of this view see the work- 
ing class as having made some significant i in- 
Toads vis-a-vis the “rationalization” of 
capitalism, but the American political economy 
is still decidedly capitalistic. Concretely, this 
- means that some progressive distributional 
reforms have occurred, but the state-and the 
working class are still dependent upon capital 


for the- organization of production and eco- 


nomic growth. Thus, for the most part, the 
market-based distribution of material re- 
sources remains intact. 

Like the neo-Marxists, the liberal public ex- 
penditure theorists perceive only a modest 
‘“progressive’’ redistributive impact. From 
their vantage point, state fiscal policy does not 


.function as an instrument of change but simply. 


serves tO moderate the more dysfunctional 
consequences of a basically sound economic 
system. 


PAST RESEARCH | 


Given the extensive theoretical and polemical 
outpourings on this topic, it is surprising to find 
that there have been very few attempts to as- 
sess empirically the impact of state fiscal 
policies on: the distribution of income. 
Moreover, there is virtually no research that 
deals with the class aspect of this issué. 

In one of the few explorations of the income 
inequality consequences of state fiscal policy 
that has been undertaken by a sociologist, 
Wilensky (1975:87) concluded in his cross- 
national assessment of -twenty- -two ee 
nations that, 


The net effect of the welfare state is egalitar 
ian. In financing, most welfare and health 
programs are probably regressive,. but in 
payout they may be on the whole progres- 
sive. 


This conclusion—namely, that the advanced 
capitalist welfare state is modestly progressive 
in net impact—is reiterated in the work of 
Jackman (1975), Stack (1978), and others. 
However, the findings of these researchers 
have only limited relevance to the present 
study because these efforts either (a) only 
sought to analyze the “welfare” components of 
capitalist nations, rather than the entire fiscal 
spectrum, and/or (b) were cross-national in de- 
sign rather than being nation-specific. With re- 
spect to point (a), it seems reasonable to think 
that other forms of governmental spending— 
suchas defense procurements: or infrastruc- 
tural outlays—could conceivably exert a non- 
redistributive or even “regressive” impact on 
the income distribution inasmuch as these 


‘forms of spending are increasingly capital 


rather than labor intensive (Melman, 1974). As 
for point (b), cross-national research designs 
can mask important differences among nations 
(see Firebaugh, 1980). By combining the 
United States with Sweden, Austria, and other 


more egalitarian economies characterized by . 


higher levels of state involvement. researchers 
may obfuscate unique and empirically salient 
socio-historical features of particular nations. 
With respect to the United States, a cross- 
national research strategy may be especially 
problematic. American politicel economic 
“exceptionalism” has-been widely documented 
{e.g., Martin, 1973; Shalev and Korpi, 1980; 
Shonfield, 1965) arid, by Wilensky’s (1975) own 
admission, the United States represents a 
statistical and sociological outlier. 

Several economists have, however, sangh 
to analyze directly the impact of state spending 
and taxation policies on the overall income 
distribution of the United States during the 
post-World War II period. While these re- 
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searchers have. not examined the class conse- 


quences. of state fiscal policies, their research : 


remains highly- pertinent to the present study. 
In a longitudinal analysis, Reynolds and 
Smolensky (1977:2) concluded that the Ameri- 


can fiscal system serves to reduce inequality’ 


significantly. The mechanism for this does not 
lie in the tax structure, however, since thé ac- 
tual overall impact of taxation in the United 
States is not particularly progressive (see 
Pechman and Okner, 1974; Sazama, 1979). In- 
stead, it is due to the impact of governmental 


expenditure in general and transfer payments: 


in particular (sée also Plotnick and Skidmore, 
1975). Williamson and Lindert (1980) provide 
an analysis of the influence of state spending 
on the ‘‘pre-fisc’’? distribution of income for 


‘the post-1929 period and arrive at the same — 


general conclusion. 

In sum, then, the relatively sparse work on 
the relationship between income inequality and 
state revenue and expenditure policies sug- 
gests that, net of market allocations affecting 


both wages and prices, state fiscal policy has ` 


had a mildly progressive redistributive effect. 
According to Williamson and Lindert (1980: 
Chapter 1), however, the lion’s share of income 
redistribution which has taken place in the 
United States occurred before 1947, and it was 
not due primarily to direct governmental 
policies. Since that time, the net income distri- 
bution has been fairly stable, with state fiscal 
policies serving to offset market-based tenden- 
cies toward increasing inequalilty. 

While instructive, it must be recognized that 
these studies examined an aggregate measure 
of the U.S. income distribution, the gini index, 
and, therefore, did not allow one to speak to 
the question of how classes divide the social 
product, an issue of central theoretical concern 
in the present research. Moreover, between 
1949 and 1976, the period investigated m this 
paper, the gini index did not change appre- 
ciably (United States Bureau of the Census, 
1980). Hence, without much variation the gini 
coefficient provides little opportunity by which 
to isolate the distributional effects of gov- 
ernmental fiscal policies. 


3 ““Pre-fisc’’ refers to the pregovernmental tax and 
transfer (i.e., market) income distribution, while a 
‘‘post-fisc’”’ distribution. reflects state spending and 
taxation. Thus, in order to assess distributional con- 
sequences of governmental revenue extraction and 
spending programs, it is necessary to use-a post-fisc 
measure of the income distribution. Otherwise, the 
researcher would be analyzing a “pure” market 
economy devoid of any direct governmental influ- 
ences. 
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THE PRESENT RESEARCH 
Dependent Variable 


An alternative measure which is both consis- 
tent with the theoretical objectives of this 
paper and subject to greater variation is the 
labor-capital income ratio. This variable is the 
ratio of employee compensation to corporate 
profits, dividends, rent, and interest income 
(see Appendix I for details on all variable con- 
structions and data sources). During the 
1949.1976 period, this measure ranges from a 
minimum of 3.365 in 1950 to a maximum of , 
4.700 in 1974. The mean (X) for the entire 
twenty-cight-year time series is 3.927 with a 
standard deviation (S.D.) of .360.* | 

The labor-capital income ratio indexes the 
relative share of national income accruing to 
particular factor shares of production and thus 
allows the ascertainment of the relative class 
distributional consequences of state revenue 
and expenditure policies. That is, by assessing 
in broad contour the relative distributional im- 
pact of state fiscal policies on these factors of 
production (i.e, labor and capital in the aggre- 
gate), it is possible to discover whether or not 
the state systematically favors one class or the 
other in terms of explicit and visible spending 
and taxing powers. 

The labor-capital ratio serves as a proxy for 
the owning and nonowning classes in American 
society. It is based on solely “objective” rela- 
tions to the means of production (Griffin and 
Kalleberg, 1981; Wright and Perrone, 1977) 
and, thus, does not take into account the 
“subjective” or voluntaristic aspects of class 
identification or political praxis (Przeworski, 
1977). Nor does this measure allow for inter- 
mediary .or “contradictory” class locations 
(Wright, 1978). Moreover, the numerator of the 
labor-capital income ratio includes compensa- 
tion to salaried ‘employees charged with en- 
forcing the prerogatives of capital (i.e., manag- 
ers and nonowning executives) and, thus, may 
overstate labor’s true income (see Kalleberg et 
al., 1982). In all probability, however, this bias 
is reasonably constant over time. Hence, there. 
is little damage done vis-a-vis subsequent 
statistical analyses. In short, despite these im- 


*4 The labor-capital income ratio behaves some- 
what more cyclically than a measure indexing the 
actual labor share of national income (which forms 
the numerator of the labor-capital ratio and, thus, is a 
monotonic but nonlinear transformation of it). Rep- 
lication of all later reported analyses using the alter- 
native measure (i.e., labor's share of national in- 
come) and the log of either dependent variable does 
not yield substantially different results from those 
reported below (see Tables 3 and 4). 
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perfections, this particular measure is. espe- 
cially well-suited for the task at hand. 


Macroeconomic Controls 


Two controls for crucial macroeconomic fluc- 
_ tuations are introduced initially: the rate of in- 
flation and the rate of aggregate uneniploy- 
ment. While neither measure is,' in actuality, 
totally exogenous to state fiscal policy, these 
variables are included primarily as controls for 
major market-related- influences that are 
known to affect the distribution of income. 
Both variables are specified as having a con- 
temporaneous effect. Numerous researchers 
(e.g., Hollister and Palmer, 1972; Minarik, 
1979; Thurow, 1980) have documented that in- 
flation exerts a progressive redistributive role 
vis-a-vis income, while unemployment. in- 
creases lévels of income inequality. In an 
analysis of Great Britain and the United States, 
Hibbs (1977) argues that state managers have 
been confronted by an ongoing trade-off be- 
tween price stability and full employment (at 
least through the mid 1970s; see also Martin 
[1973]). Hibbs’s (1977) analysis suggests that 
manipulation of the ‘‘Phillips Curve” (i.e., in- 
flation vs. unemployment) has direct. class- 
based implications for distribution. A low 
unemployment/high inflation mix exerts sig- 
nificant equalizing effects on the distribution of 
income and is associated with income shifts 
away from profits to wages and salaries 
(Hibbs, 1977:1469). 

The underlying basis for Hibbs’s (1977) and 
Others’ observations is rooted in the mech- 
anism of purchasing power. Unemployment 


obviously hurts those who are most dependent _ 


on income from wages and salaries. The rela- 
tively affluent are undoubtedly harmed by the 
loss, of a job as well, though they are less likely 


to suffer unemployment to begin with,’ but. 


savings and alternative sources of income and 
credit allow for a lesser reduction in purchasing 
- power.than is experienced by persons who are 
without such alternatives. As for inflation, 
Hollister and Palmer (1972) have computed 
separate’ price indices for various income 
groups for the 1947-1967 period. In so doing, 


5 With respect to this point, the reader should bear 
‘in mind that throughout the post-WWII era more 
“affluent occupational groupings such as profes- 
sional and technical workers and managers and ad- 
ministrators have experienced unemployment rates 
below the national average. Conversely, occu- 
pational groups such as operatives, service workers, 
and nonfarm laborers have continually exceeded the 
national unemployment average (U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1975, ay 


, goods. 
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they have reassigned and reweighted compo- 
nents of the consumer price index (CPI) so as 
to reflect more accurately the actual buying 
habits and consumption patterns of various’ 
types of consumer units. Hollister and Palmer 
(1972) conclude from this research that prices 
for the well-to-do rose more rapidly than prices’ 
which the poor pay for their market basket of 
Mirer (1974) has extended the 
Hollister-Palmer research and reports that this 
pattern continued through at least 1971.° Based 
on the findings of Hibbs (1977) and these other 
researchers, then, it is hypothesized that infla- 
tion will be positively related to the labor- 
capital income ratio (i.e., favor labor relative to 
capital), while unemployment will have a 
negative nec (i.e. e., favor capital relative to 
labor). ; 


Fiscal Regressors 


The measures of true concern are, of ċourse, 
the variables indexing state revenues and ex- 
penditures. With respect to the former, a mea- 
sure of the state’s ability’ to extract revenue, 
“total governmental revenues,” is used as an- 
expenditure-offsetting control. Inclusion of the 
revenue measure is necessary and fundamental 
to any attempt to assess the net distributive 
impact of state fiscal policies, though some 
researchers (e.g., Stack, 1978) have neglected 
it and, thus, ignored the possible contradictory 
distributive consequences of state revenues 
and expenditures. 

Expenditures, however, cannot be so easily 
operationalized.’ After collapsing common 
governmental outlay functions across jurisdic- 
tions there are still sixteen. functional 
categories of state spending. To’ include eachof 
the sixteen expenditure measures as a separate 
independent variable creates a serious 
degrees-of-freedom problem, i.e., too many 
variables and not enougth cases (sixteen-plus 
regressors and only twenty-eight annual obser- 
vations). Furthermore, examination of the cor- 
relation matrix of these sixteen spending vari- 
ables reveals Padesptead collinearity (see 
Table 1). 

One alternative is to enter each functional 


i 


_ ê Since the mid 1970s, neces Mirer’s' (1974) 
evidence suggests the beginning of a reversal of this 
long-standing pattern. Thus, the last few years of the 
time series may sérve to weaken the expected re- 


lationship between inflation and the income distribu- 


tion. A relatively straightforward test of this propo- 
sition, whereby an inflation-time ‘interaction term 
was created, Suggests that Mirer (1974) may be cor- 
rect inasmuch as the interaction term yielded a nega- 
tive, though nonsignificant relationship. 
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expenditure variable separately so as to assess 
. its unique impact on the labor-capital ratio (net 
of the macroeconomic and revenue controls). 
Unfortunately, this strategy effectively fore- 
e closes the possibility of undertaking a com- 
prehensive analysis whereby the simultaneous 
effects of a broad range of state expenditures 
could be explored. Simply’ aggregating all 
29] | forms ‘of spending (or dichotomizing state 
Se spending into its civilian and/or welfare and 
military components), as many researchers 
‘have done (see Clayton, 1976), appears to re- 
solve these’ considerations, but this simply 
3 serves to obscure the possibly contradictory 
a, impact: of different types of state 
= ‘ spending. For instance, within the broad cate- 
F A gory of defense expenditures, the effect of the 
military personnel component vis-a-vis the in- 
come distribution is the obverse of that which ` 
$2333 is produced by military procurement and/or 
We EE military research and development forms of 
spending. Simply aggregating these compo- 
nents into a single measure of defense spending 
a Ẹ a& zg as is usually done obscures this contradictory 
kuka: pattern (see, Devine, 1981: Chapters 2 and 4). 
Table 2 chronicles the resolution of these 
_ conceptual and methodological dilemmas. 
3 g x r 3 Z a Based on the correlation coefficients presented 
A RS - mm Table 1, scales are constructed and four 
expenditure categories result.” Military per- 
Sr oe sonnel (and personnel-related) expenditures 
$ 2 g es Š PEN and veterans’ benefits remain as single items, 
— > while the other fourteen basic functional ex- 
penditure variables are combined into two 
2 ` Ş E a G 3 S scales. The first scale, “technoscale,” includes 
Á | physical and technological expenditures (i.e., 
Re es infrastructure), while the second scale, 
SRRRSRS = “human scale,” captures direct people- 
H4aassaa 
aoe) oriented and/or social spending items. 
In Panel A of Table 2 the part-whole correla- 
tions of ‘‘technoscale” and “human scale” are 
eee presented. The mean part-whole correlations 
4 . for these scales are .799 and .915, respectively. 
ae The mean interitem correlation for the ex- 
a ne - penditures comprising ‘‘technoscale” is .720 
and Cronbach’s alpha is .939 (data not pre- 
x R sented). The corresponding figures for “human 
E S R T scale” are .931 (interitem.mean) and .978 . 
l (Cronbach’s alpha). Hence, there is strong evi- 
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3228 
4192 
6791 
5947 
7812 
5782 
6105 
3768 
0306 
6077 
4262 
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5338 
7314 
7695 
53034 
4880 
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3924 
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0417 
2297 
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Mil Proc 

8919 
6868 
6738 

~ 7456 
-8435 
$488 
4588 
7906 
4258 
4984 
0777 
1533 
5544 
2339 


7 Scale construction was undertaken on the basis 
= EEIE ET) 5 _ of two criteria: (a) whether a particular type of 
TSS SS PT AS, spending was “physical” or “human” (“‘constant” or, 
i : “variable” as per the theoretical discussions of De- 
vine [1981] and O'Connor [1973]; and (b) a visual 
ordering of the interitem correlations. Thereafter, a 


Mil Per 


. Pearson Correlations Among Fiscal. Variables 


= 5 a ae $ 3 corroborative factor analysis was done using an 
2 F; Ë TF 3 F Csa Fav. oblique rotation and conventional default and iterative 
S Sao Re B : ga E% E procedures. This operation confirmed the exact two- 
E~ SEECGSSRASZSSESS scale scenario theoretically derived. 
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Table 2. Independent Expenditure Variable Scales = Per Capita), 1949-1976 


Panel A. Part-Whole Correlations® 


i 
į 


Technoscale i Human Scale 
Mil. Procurement .918 Relief È ~ -M5 
MI.R&D ` >» ` 874. OASDI i .992 
Space ' . .664 Other Transfer 865. 
Capital Expd. | .789 * Work Comp. : .970 
Comm./Transp. . 834 Unemployment Benefits 595 
_ Cwilian R & D 712 Educa-ion , .969 
C Essential Service á .989 
g ' Human Resources ' .993 
Xrpw T .799 - Xrpw .915 
Panel B. Correlations Across Scales—Item to Scale n 
Human Scale Items Technoscale Technoscale Items Human Scale 
Relief l .398 Mil. Procurement .449 
OASDI .633 Mil. R & D .418 
Other Transfer ` aii .207 Space .593 
Work Comp. 5 692 Capitel Expd 437 
Unemployment Benefits .260 Comm./Transp. ` .834 
- Education 679’ Civilian R & D ' .742 
Essential Service ©  _ 651 i 
. Human Resources 576 L5 - 
Xr across ; 512 Xr across .579 
Panel C. Pairwise Correlations Across Scales : 
Human Scale/ ` 1 i 
Technoscale Procue. MR&D Space Capit? C&T CR&D Xr 
Relief l .234 .225 .426 > 293 .686 . 578 . .407 
OASDI `. .498 .470 . 611 -` .480. .857 760° .613 
Other Transfer ` .078 .042 ' 377. 054 > 545 .524 .270 
Work Comp. 554 .524 .608 565 . 875 > .759 .648 
Unemployment Benefits 153 .230 031. .238 459 222 222 
Education 549 503 - .679 515 887 806 .657 
Essential Service 499 ao 595 522. 869 .746 .620 
Human Resources | 426 3 570 440 | .819 > .723 .562 
oooi 374 _ 359 487 .388 .750 .640 


Panel D. Zero-Order Correlations Among Final Four Independent Fiscal Variables 


Military 
Personnel Veteran Technoscale Human Scale 
Military Personnel roe 
Veteran _ ’' — 138 =< 
Technoscale —,132 ~ —,.782 — ` 
Human Scale —.168. —.121 .589 — 


* Correlation between single item and all other items in scale. 


dence to support the convergent si: of. 


both scales. 
. Panels B and C of Table 2 provide further 


supporting evidence by documenting the . 


across-scale divergence of the fourteen scaled 
items. The mean correlation of ‘‘technoscale”’ 
with each of the eight items which make up the 
“human scale” 
scale” variables separately correlate with the 
“human scale” at a mean of .579 (see Panel B). 
In both cases, these figures are considerably 
lower than the within scale part-whole and 


is .512, while the six ‘“‘techno- ` 


y ` 


interitem correlations reported above. Panel C 
presents the pair-wise correlations across scale 
components and further documents the validity 
of the two constructed expenditure scales. 

Panel D of Table 2 provides the zero-order 
correlation coefficients among the four ex- 
penditure categories which emerged fròm this 
process. The serious collinearity evidenced in 
Table 1 has been reduced, and the solution 
appears both empirically sound and consistent 
with thz theoretical insights of both Devine 
(1981) and O’Connor (1973). 
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Each of the fiscal variables is expressed in 

real” (i.e., deflated) per capita terms. This 
. specification is in liné with past research on.the 
consequences of state spending (e:g., 
‘Wilensky, 1975), but it reflects more than just 
convention. A deflated per capita specification 
‘serves to index a nation’s “output” of a par- 
ticular good or service independent of the size 
‘of its population and temporal changes in the 


price or cost of providing a service and, thus, 


affords researchers the opportunity to measure 
the commitment of “real’’ resources to the 
citizenry. All of the fiscal variables, except for 
human scale, are specified with a two-year lag 


_ Structure (t—2). This specification allows for. 


. adequate diffusion of state spending and ex- 
tractive capacity and is found to yield more 
stable empirical estimates than does a one-year 
lag tested in preliminary equations. The human 
scale variable has a stratified lag structure 
whereby nontransferred expenditure items 
(e.g., education, housing) are specified at t—2, 
for the reason noted above, while its trans- 
ferred components (e.g., OASDI, unemploy- 
ment insurance) are measured with a contem- 
poraneous specification (see Appendix I). The 
rationale for this exception is that unlike other 
governmental outlays for goods or services, 
cash transfers are augmentations to direct dis- 


posable income and are not filtered through | 


any governmental or private sector inter- 

mediary. Furthermore, numerous cash 

transfers are designed as ‘‘automatic stabiliz- 

ers” with the intent of immediately reacting 

and adjusting to fluctuations in'the business 
cycle (Heller, 1967). 


Hypotheses 

Expectations for the behavior of the fiscal 
variables vis-a-vis the labor-capital income 
' ratio are as follows: ` 


(a) Revenue should exert a negative impact 


due to the overall nonprogressive nature of the 
American tax structure (Pechman and Okner, 
1974). While the federal personal income tax is, 
perhaps, somewhat progressive, social secur- 
ity (payroll) taxes and virtually all other nonin- 
come forms of taxation (e.g., sales taxes, prop- 
erty taxes, excise taxes, etc.) are regressive 
` (Gillespie, 1965;-Sazama, 1979). Despite neo- 
conservative. and liberal public expenditure 
theorists’ claims to the contrary, the overall 
effect of taxation is somewhat regressive since 
personal income taxes at all levels of govern- 
ment only account for slightly more than a 
third of total governmental revenues during the 
period under study (U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1975, 1978). For these reasons, then, rev- 
enue is hypothesized to affect the labor-capital 
‘income ratio in a negative fashion. 
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(b) Human scale expenditures are antici- 
pated to exhibit a positive influence on the 
dependent variable, that is, benefit labor rela- 
tive to capital. The findings of Plotnick and 
Skidmore (1975), Reynolds and Smolensky 
(1977), Wilensky (1975), and other researchers 
have extensively documented the “‘progressive” 
redistributive impact of state transfer and other 
welfare-based forms of spending (especially for 
the poor) and it is fully expected that this same 
basic pattern will emerge et respect to class 
income distribution.’ 

(c) Wilensky (1975:90) asserts that in the 
United States, veterans’ benefits ‘‘... . consti- 
tute the only welfare program with generous 
federal standards and financing—[and] are. re- 
distributive because the benefits flow to the 
indigent and the working class.” Thus, one 
should expect to find a positive relationship 
between the veterans expenditure measure and 
the labor-capital income ratio. However, while 
veterans’ benefits may make a positive and 
tangible contribution to the lives of veterans 


and their dependents, it is at least open to. 


question as to whether these benefits exhibit a 
direct positive influence on income distribu- 
tion. Services and benefits designed to increase 
human capital may not directly affect income 


distribution except in the long term by raising 


recipient’s human capital and, therefore, ulti- 
mately increasing their value on the labor 
market. Therefore, the hypothesized short- 
term positive effect of veterans spending must 
be qualified to some degree. 

(d) There is no strong a priori basis by which 
the direction or distributive effects of military 
personnel and technoscale expenditures can be 
definitively predicted. On one hand, state 


- spending in general ‘provides jobs and, thus, 


should increase labor’s share of income. On the 
other hand, goverrimental contracts, loans, 
subsidies, etc., frequently carry lucrative cost- 
plus or guaranteed profits provisions and are 
awarded to the nation’s largest corporations 
(Council on Economic Priorities, 1978): 
Hence, their net effect may be to buttress cor- 
porate profitability. 

Military personnel spending (and defense 
expenditures in general) has been found to be 
associated with growth in national income 


.(Nincic and Cusack, 1979), and it clearly pro- 


vides employment (both in the armed forces 
themselves and through civilian employment 
by the Department of Defense, as well as indi- 
rectly through military contractors). This 
would suggest a positive relationship, but the 
extent of the defense employment multiplier is 


subject to widespread debate. In a cross- : 


national analysis of the consequences of mili- 
tary expenditures, Szymanski (1973) -finds 
growth in GNP to be negatively related to mil- 


- Ee a 
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Table 3. Deflated Per Capita Fiscal Variables’ Impact on Labor-Capital Income Ratio, With Lagged Depen- 


dent Variable, 1949-1976 (OLS estimates) 


‘itary spending, though: it does reduce unem- 





Equation 
(I) - (2) ` (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Lag Dep Var .658* _ 627 64] 536 | 537 TT 

(t—1) (2.79)**  . (2.74)** (4.19}** (2.71)** (4.35)** (5.09)** 
Inflation 22S .206 - —.476 444 14] — 

{t) (.918) (. 866) {.284) (2.09)** (941) 
Age Unemp ~.630-019  —.886-01 111 — 166-01 — .960-01 —.116 

(t) (1.45)* ` (1.96)** (3.74)** (.429) (3:44)** (5.25)** 
Revenue =, —.173-02 — .190--02 —.210--02 — 130-02 — 124-02 

(t-2). (2.02)** (1.50)* (2:57)** (2.25)**- (2.13)** (2.56)** 
Military Per 225-02 . 159-02 595-03, .261—02 579-03 — 

(t—2) (1.97)** (1.34)* - (.739) 2.77" (.840) 
Veterans .902~-02 (126-01 251-92 .155-01 .120--01 E 

(t—2) (1.28) (1.74)** (.529) (2.52)** (2.62)**. (2.40)** 
Technoscale 153-02 _ 151-02 630-03 107-02 575-03 444.03 

(t—2) (1.97)** (2.01)** (1.18) .- (1.64)* (1.38)* (1.23) 
Human Scale 230-02 247-02 `` .232~02 1 .209-.02 ~ 224-02 

(t, t—2) (1.86)** (2.06)** (2.91I)** (1.59)* (3.25)** (4.67)** 
Unionization Sata 810-01 —— —_—— 845.01 877-01 

(t—2) (1.53)* ITE 3.25)** 
Real GNP Growth a — —.609 i — 445-01 — 522-01 

(t) - l (5.21)** - (AID (6.29 
Real Min Wage EES mene vense —— 688 .426 _. 330 

(t-2) j (3.18)** - 9 (2.72)** (2.52)** 
Adjusted R? 664 .686 859 .773 _ 913 916 
Durbin's H ~ i A 220° — .965 2.13° 125. ‘— 331 
rho ' —.159 —,135 —.107 —.105 — 018 —.050 


a Metric coefficient (t-statistic): 

b Scientific notation. 

© Durbin-Watson statistic, Durbin’ s H could ne be 
computed. 


ployment. However, this finding must be qual- 
ified inasmuch as Melman (1974) observes that 
U.S. defense expenditures are increasingly 
capital intensive. In any case, none of these 
researchers speaks directly to the income 


distribution- specific effects of defense spend- ` 


ing. Thus, given the paucity of relevant re- 
search as well as the plausibly contradictory 
effects which these forms of spending may 


exert, there is no clear basis by which to pre- 


dict the distributional impact of either military 
personnel or technoscale expenditures. (Note 


. that the latter includes military procurement 


‘Initially, an equation containing the seven in- 


and R & D in addition to civilian infrastructural 
outlavs.) 


DISTRIBUTIONAL CONSEQUENCES 


dependent variables discussed above (i.e., in- 
flation, aggregate ‘unemployment, total gov- 
ernmental revenue, and the four state ex- 
penditure variables) ; is specified. Since the de- 
pendent variable is trending over time and pre- 
liminary OLS estimation yielded significant se- 
rial correlation, the lagged value of the depen- 
dent vaniablg (Yt- Di is added to this specifica. 


- procedure (see Hibbs, 1974; Ostrom, 
- analyses not presented here, a series of equations 


—- Variable not included in equation. 
* ps .10 (one-tailed). ; 
*»*'p < .05 (one-tailed). 


tion. Addition of the lagged endogenous vari- 
able provides a means by which to overcome 


the serial correlation and time trending ànd 


also serves as a powerful global control for 
otherwise unspecified influences (see Ostrom, 
1978). Its inclusion effectively affords the re- 
searcher a change score by residualizing the 


dependent variable against its prior level (see 
‘Land and Felson, 1976). Thus, the reader 


should bear in mind that with this specification 
change scores rather than straight levels of rel- 
ative class income are being assessed. 

The results of this model, which are esti- 
mated with OLS, are presented in column | of 
Table 3.8 The coefficient for the lagged depen- 
dent variable is positive and significant. More 


Importantly, it is not explosive and the serial 


correlation that plagued the- preliminary 
analyses has been removed (see the réported 


t Alternatively, autocorrelation may be purged by 
way of a generalized least squares (GLS) estimation 
1978). In 


with GLS and a second-order autoregressive process 
(AR2) were estimated. The results of the GLS-AR2 
transformation did not Tanp: depart from 
those reported in Table 3. 
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Durbin’s- H statistics). Both*of the mac- 


roeconomic controls operate in the predicted 
directions, . though only the ‘unemployment 


_ Measure is significant. _ As for the fiscal re- 


gressors, revenue is significantly negative, and 
all four of the expenditure measures are posi- 
tive. However, veterans’ benefits does not sig- 
nificantly influence the dependent’ variable.” 


Substantively, then; we may preliminarily infer 


that in relative terms governmental revenue 
policies negatively affect changes in labor's in- 
come, Conversely, these data further suggest 
that state expenditures operate so as to en- 
hance labor’s income relative to capital’s. 
There are, of course, other influences which’ 
could plausibly affect both factor shares and 
the estimates of the influences of the variables 
reported in column 1. In columns 2-4 of Table 
3, variables indexing (a) the’ percent of the 
nonagricultural workforce which is unionized 
(“Unionization”), (b) a measure of real eco- 
nomic growth, operationalized as the change in 
the gross national product as measured in con- 
stant dollar terms (“Real GNP Growth’), and 


` (c) the level of the legal minimum wage ex- 


pressed in constant dollar terms (‘‘Real Min 
Wage’’) are sequentially introduced. 
Unionization should positively influence the 
labor-capital income ratio by increasing labor’s 
Organizational ability to command higher 
wages (Ashenfelter and Pencavel, 1969). 
Though this variable should primarily benefit 
organized labor, its redistributive impact may 
be felt by all segments of labor due to ‘“‘spill- 
over” effects. Hicks et al. (1978) have previ- 
ously documented this relationship with re- 


‘spect to governmental spending in the -fifty 


American states. Alternatively, “real” eco- 
nomic growth should exhibit a negative impact 
on the labor-capital income ratio according to 


Boddy and Crotty (1975), who note that while 


economic growth is generally beneficial across 
the board, it benefits capital to a greater extent 
and degree than it helps labor. The minimum 


' wage as expressed in real dollar terms should, 


in turn, positively influence the labor-capital 
income ratio by indexing labor’s ability to gain 
a legislative reduction in the exploitability of 
wage laborers (see Griffin et al., 1983b). By 
establishing a “floor” effect on wages,- the 
labor-capital income ratio should be altered, 
albeit slightly, to labor’s relative advantage. 


Looking across columns 2-4 of Table J, 


9 Heise (1975) argues that the standard error of the 
regression coefficient tends to be inflated in analyses 
with relatively few cases, and thus a more “gener- 
ous” significance level is justified. Therefore, a ..10 
leve] af significance is used throughout these 
analyses since there are so few cases (N=28). 
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where each of the three additional mac- 


roeconomic’ or organizational controls have 
been entered, it is apparent that éach measure 
operates m the hypothesized direction and 
does so at a statistically ‘significant level. With 
one exception, the coefficient indexing infla-- 


‘tion in column 3, there are no sign changes 


across these specifications. Revenue and 


human scale remain significant across the three . 


models, but the other three fiscal spending 
measures (i.e., military personnel, veterans’ 


benefits, and technoscale) vacillate as to their 


statistical Significance. Finally, introduction of 
the real economic growth and. real minimum 
wage variables (columns 3 and 4) increases the 
overall explained -variance. For the moment, 


though, let us pass over these findings and 


assess the model presented in column 5; where 


all three of. these indicators are simultaneously - 


added to the original specification. Aside from 
inflation and military personnel spending, all of 
the other relationships are significant and the 


signs of-all-coefficients remain stable. The full . 
‘model, less the nonsignificant inflation and .- 
military personnel measures, is presented in. 


column 6, 

Additional measures could, of course, dem- 
onstrate an inadequate specification, but in 
subsequent efforts to control for theoretically 
salient indicators of labor militancy (e. g., 


_ strikes and labor power withheld), the size of. _ 
the armed forcës, changes in the occupational: = } 
structure (e.g., proportion white collar, profes- 
sional, technical and managerial, and blue col= 


lar), and the mean educational attainment of 
the civilian workforce, the current results 
proved quite robust. l 


Aggregate unemployment exerts a signifi- 
cant négative influence on changes in the 


labor-capital income ratio. This finding is in ` 


agreement with virtually all of the -previous 
research which speaks to this relationship. In- 
creased unemployment, at least in. the post- 


WWII period, serves to decrease the income of . 


Wage earners in the aggregate and depresses 


„the labor-to-capital income ratio. Similarly, 
“real” economic growth and governmental tax_ 
policies serve to affect negatively labor’s-rela- 


tive income. Unionization, a measure of the 
degree to which the working class (in the broad 
sense. of all sellers of labor power) is organized, 
and ‘ ‘real”’ minimum wage levels, an indicator 


-of labor's ‘ability to gain a legislatively enacted 


wage “floor” effect, positively and” signifi- 
cantly increase labor’s share of 1 income relative 
to capital’s. 

Regarding the expenditure measures, both 
human scale, an indicator of the American 
welfare state in the broad sense of the term, 
and.veterans’ benefits have a significant impact 
resulting in a relative increase in labor in- 


- 
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_come.'°® That is, the coefficients for both of 


these variables are positive. ‘The coefficient for 


technoscale. spending is not significant i in the 
final equations though it does register a posi- 
tive effect. The same may te said of military 
, personnel expenditures. 
positive, the coefficient indexing this relation- 
ship ultimately proves nonsignificant. In gen- 
eral, autocorrelation is not problematic and. 
_ explained variance is quite high (. 916). 

These analyses, designed to examine the rel-. 
ative income consequences of state revenue 
and expenditure policies for particular factors 


of- production, suggest that (a) state ex- 


penditures benefit labor relative to capital, and 
_ {b) state revenue policy favors capital over 
labor. The measure of the tax-extractive power 
of the state consistently reduces the size of the 
labor-to-capital income ratio across the board. 
Despite the possibly. progressive structure, of 
federal personal income taxes,'! the combined 


_ Impact of all governmental taxation on the dis- | 


tribution of income by class position clearly 


operates to the detriment of the working class“ 
as measured here, that is, in the sense of in- - 
cluding all employee compensation. These data `, 
are quite unambiguous with respect to this’ 


point; the working class appears: to bear the 
anes of taxation. 


1 


. Alternative Specifications - 


„$ 


In an effort to ascertain whether these findings 
are artifactual, due to particular variable spe- 
cification or attributable to methodological de- 
pendence, the final model (seé column 6, Table 
3) is subjected to several additional checks. 


These are presented i in Table 4.'2 In-columns 1, 


10 Throughout these analyses a measure of total 
governmental transfers expressed in the same metric 
but with a contemporaneous specification may be 


treely-substituted for the human scale measure. Sub- - 


. stitution of the transfer measure does not change the 
signs, significancelevels, or even the size of the 
.slopes to any significant degree though it does create 
an autocorrelation problem. In addition, the coeffi- 
cient associated with the lagged dependent variable 


becomes unstable, suggesting’a further empirical - 


reason in, support of the chosen capendiute 
' categorization scheme. 


11 Substitution of a measure of the level of federal . 


. personal income tax revenue in place, of total reve- 
nue yields a positive though nons 
cient: (data not shown). This reversal of the negative 


‘revenue pattern found earlier offers some ‘suggestive 


evidence in support of the previous argument con- 
‘cerning. the progressive-regressive dischotomy « in 
taxation. - 

12 In analyses not presented here, ,a residual 
analysis (see Belsley et al., 1980) was ‘undertaken. 
This additional analysis suggested the existence of 
only one minor departure from randomness. 


‘While consistently’. 


cant coeffi-. 
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and 2 two alternative measures are substituted 
for the human scale variable. The first measure 


(“HS Sans Transfers”) is the human scale vari- . 


able less all: governmental transfers (e.g., 


OASDI,: AFDC), while the second indicator ` 


(“HS Sans Non-Work Transfers”). includes 
only direct work-related transfer payments 
(e.g:, unemployment compensation).. Inas- 
much. as-transfer payments are unearned in- 


-come and, thus, not immediately reflected in 
` labor's .compensation, several readers have , 
raised the question as to whether transfers can 
instantaneously (or directly) increase labor's 


income share. By excluding transferred in- 


‘come components from the human scale mea- 


sure any possible bias that could have been 
introduced due to the inclusion of unearned 
income is removed. As these results demon- 
strate, the removal of all transfer payments 
(column 1) and only the non-work-related 
transfers (column 2) Sara not appreciably alter 
the earlier reported find 

In. columns 3 and 4 the log of the labor- 


capital income ratio and a measure of wage and. 


salary income only (i.e., without fringe benefits 
and other employee compensation) are ‘em- 


ployed as alternative dependent variables. The - 


latter specification has the utility of not being a 
ratio measure and, thus, obviates any difficul- 
ties, associated with the use of such variables 


(see Long, 1980). With only extremely minor 
' exceptions, both alternative procedures. yield 


virtually the same ‘pattern of effects as was 
found in column 6 of Table 3,.indicating that 


the previously reported results are quite.robust > ` 


and not attributable to the particular dependent 
variable of specification employed.. 
Finally, throughout the preceding analyses a 


- one-time effect of the regressors’ impact on the 


dependent. variable has been assumed. Sub- 
stantively; this assumption is quite limiting in- 
asmuch as it effectively precludes the possibil- 


ity that governmental fiscal policies may oper- 
. ate over an extended period of time by virtue of 


higher-order or final general equilibrium ef- 
fects. In actuality, however, it is reasonable to 
think that governmental revenue and ex- 


‘penditure policies may have long-term. or ex- 


tended influences. By relaxing this assumption 
one can assess the possible long-term cumula- 
tive impact of each of the fiscal regressors. One 
procedure by which to accomplish this is to 
employ a distributed lag or “adaptive expecta- 
tions” model (Hibbs, 1974). Through applica- 
tion of a.‘‘Koyck’’ transformation (see 
Kmenta, 1971:473-96), the long-term (i.e., 
cumulative) effects of each‘of the fiscal vari- 
ables as per the “final” equation (see column 6, 
Table 3) and alternative specifications (see 
Table 4) are presented in Table 5. 

As expécted, the sum of the distributed lags 


be 
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Table 4. Alternative Specifications of Final’ Equation (Table 3), With Lagged Dependent Variable, 1949- 
1976 (OLS Estimates) 


Dependent Variable 


Log Wage and Salary 
Independent Labor-Capital Ratio Labor Capital Ratio Income Only 
Variables 1) (2) (3) (4) 
Lag Dep Var 5168 537 .483 .603 | 
(t—1) (4.72)** (4.64)** (3.77)** (4.63)** 
Agg Unemp —. 7716—01” —.110 —.258—01 — 
(t) G3. 70)** (4.94)** (4.12)** (5.05)** 
Revenue — , 105-02 — .098-02 — .021-02 — .036-03 
(t—2) (2. 50)** (2.19)** (1.51)* (1.94)** 
Veterans 919-02 .100-01 309-02 340-03 
(t—2) (2.34)** (2.40)** (2.67)** (1.80)** 
Technoscale 135-03 248-03 .69 1-04 219-04 
- (t-2) (.412) (.701) (.668) (1.60)* 
Human Scale —— H= 53 1—03 .929_04 
(t, t—2) (3.87)** (4.59)** 
HS Sans Transfers 443-02 —— ----— —— 
(t—2)° ` (G07 
HS Sans Non-Work Transfers = .407—02 —— = 
(t, t—2) (4.55)** 

Unionization 918-01 901-01 .286-01 322-02 
(t—2) (3.54)** (3.27)** (3.79)** (3.08)** 
Real GNP Growth — ,499_01 — 489-01 + ,135-02 — 199-02 
(t) (6.28)** (5.78)** (5.10)** (6.08)** 
Real Min Wage .288 .274 .133 .139-01 
(t—2) (2.29)** (2.04)** (3.69)** (2.58)** 
Adjusted R? 923 914 .892 983. 
Durbin’s H — .455 —.731 —.721 — 972 
tho — .070 —.109 —.100 — .133 


a Metric Coefficient (t-statistic). 
b Scientific Notation. 


(i.e., the long-term impact) is greater than the 
one-shot effect. For instance, comparing the 
coefficients presented in column 1 of Table 5 
(the long-term effect) with the original short- 
term model (column 6, Table 3), we observe 
that the cumulative influence of each of the 
fiscal regressors is approximately one and a 
third times larger (137%) than the one-time ef- 
fect. The same general pattern, whereby the 
long-term impact is significantly greater than 
the short-term or one-time effect, holds true 
across the other equations. In sum, then, gov- 
ernmental fiscal policies clearly yield a greater 
long-term, cumulative impact over the duration 
of the entire time series. 


DISCUSSION 


In this paper only explicit and visible forms of 
state fiscal policies and their influence on the 
post-fisc factor-share income distribution’ are 
assessed. The data do not allow consideration 
of possible fiscal policy effects on the distribu- 
tion of wealth or appraisal of the quality of 
services delivered by governmental agencies. 
. In addition, phenomena such as “tax ex- 
penditures” (or loopholes, special tax breaks, 


—— Variable not included in equation. ` 
* p = .10 (one-tailed). 
** p = .05 (one-tailed). 


and incentives, which do not enter into gov- 
ernmental accounts and which certainly favor 
the propertied interests in American society— 
see Rodgers, 1978) are not reflected in the data 
or relationships examined. To the extent that 
those with high incomes enjoy beneficial and 
inequitable tax status and are allowed to pro- 
tect, or at least partially shield, many forms of 
income derived from capital, the present 
analysis underestimates the procapital bias of 
state policies and, therefore, is PONRCIVANNEIY 
predisposed. 

Despite this, the evidence generated in this 
éxamination of the class income distributional 
consequences of state revenue and expenditure 
policies unequivocably suggests .that the 
American state’s tax extractive mechanism has 
a decidedly procapital bias (net of major mac- 
roeconomic fluctuations such as inflation, un- 
employment, and ‘real’? economic growth). 
Obversely,: however, the overall impact of 
state spending serves to benefit labor relative 
to capital, though the data on expenditures are 
somewhat less consistent. Specifically, these 
analyses indicate that human scale ‘ex- 
penditures and veterans’ benefits appear to im- 
prove labor’s income standing relative to capi- 
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Table 5. Long-Term Effect of Deflated- Per Capita Fiscal Variables’ Impact As Per “‘Koyck” Transforma- 


tion, 1949-1976 (OLS estimates) 





Dependent Variable 





' Log Wage & 
Lab-Cap Salary 
‘Labor Capital Ratio Ratio . Income Only 
6d) (2) (3) © (4) (5) 
Previous Table/Eq.: Tab.3/Eq.6 Tab.4/Eq.1 Tab.4/Eg.2 Tab.4/Eq.3° Tab.4/Eq.4 
Fiscal Variable , oe, ; 
Revenue — 293-0282 . —.217.-02 — .212-02 — .040-—02 — 009-02 
(t~2) . l 
Veterans .234—01 190-01 216-01 | 597—02 .009—02 
(t—2) 
Technoscale . 105-02 028-02 .054—02 .013—02 .006—02 
(t~2) 
Human Scale 530-02 | cs een —— 103-02 .023—02 
(t, t-2) : 
HS Sans Transfers —— 91502 = ee —— 
(t=2) 
HS Sans Non-W ork Transfers —— arme menams .879-—02 ns —— 
(t, t-2} 34 
Adjusted R? 916 .923 914 . 892 .938 


a “Long-term” effect. 
» Scientific notation. 
= Variable not included in equation. 


tal (again, net of major macroeconomic 
forces).}3 

With regard to these particular forms of state 
expenditure, the data are entirely consistent 
- with the cross-national findings of Wilensky 
(1975) and the results reported by Reynolds 
and Smolensky: (1977) and Williamson and 
Lindert (1980), who analyzed U.S. income 
distribution only. Additionally, the present re- 


search finds that both technoscale and military - 


personnel expenditures register positive, albeit 
nonsignificant effects. 

In sum, then, these results indicate that state 
; spending i is somewhat progressive. This finding 
` is compatible with each of the three synthetic 
perspectives discussed earlier, though the 
modest magnitude of expenditure progressivity 
belies the claims of neo-conservative theorists 


13 One conceivable mechanism by which human 
scale outlays and veterans’ benefits could serve to 
bolster (relatively) labor’s share of national income is 
through their impact on the labor market. Thus, 
‘there is the possibility that the positive effects ex- 
hibited by the coefficients indexing human scale and 
veterans spending are attributable to the expansion 
of state sector employment. In order to test this 
proposition, various measures of governmental em- 
ployment were added to the “final’’ equation. The 
results of this check did not support the presump- 
tion. The coefficient indexing governmental em- 
ployment was positive but not significant. Sub- 
sequent efforts to test whether the positive ex- 
penditure effects were the result of increasing em- 
ployment in the private sector also yielded nonsig- 
nificant results.. 


. who advance the position that state spending 
has dramatically altered the market-generated 
distribution of income. These data do not sup- 
port such an argument and, instead, serve to 
explain how Williamson and Lindert (1980) 
were unable to find more than a marginal net 
effect of U.S. governmental fiscal policy on 
market-based patterns of income dis- 
tribution—despite an almost constant expar- 
sion of the state sector during the post- 
Second World War era. 

Additionally, this research demonstrates 
that state revenue policies counteract the pro- 
labor expenditure pattern by favoring capital 
relative to labor. This finding is in direct oppo- 
sition to the neo-conservative assumption that 
the tax structure is confiscatory and contrary ` 
to capital’s interests. Moreover, this particular 
finding suggests ‘that the liberal premise of a 
progressive or, at least, proportional tax sys- 
tem is without foundation. In short, the neo- 
Marxist perspective on state fiscal policies ap- 
pears to be most consistent with the observed 
facts. State revenue and expenditure policies 
are contradictory. In class terms, the revenue 
structure is biased in favor of capital while 
expenditures are prolabor. The, net result is a 
complex interaction of extractive inputs and 
spending outputs whereby the market system 
.of allocation is modified at both ends. of the 
continuum, but for the most part left intact 
as taxes and expenditures are shifted backward 
and forward with relatively little net change. 

While this study does suggest the possible 
utility of a neo-Marxist “fiscal sociology,” it is 
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abundantly clear that far more empirical: re- 
search is needed on this much neglected but 
sociologically and politically important topic. 
Until such time, these results and the infer- 
ences they support must be considered as pre- 
liminary and exploratory. Future: research on 
the consequences of state fiscal policies must 
begin to accommodate the actual complexities 
of the American class structure so as to dis- 
aggregate the simpler dichotomous class model 
examined here. In addition, further research 
must confront subtler distinctions within the 
fiscal schema used in this study. The concep- 
tual and methodological problems associated 


with an examination of particular forms of state | 


revenue collection and more specific ex- 
penditure items, at every level of government, 
are of major magnitude. Nonetheless, such 
considerations are of major importance and, 
thus, must be confronted in the near future. 


APPENDIX I—VARIABLES 


Unless otherwise indicated, all variables pertain to 
the United States, are annual observations, and dol- 
lar amounts are measured in current dollars. Federal 
budgetary items are for fiscal rather than calendar 


years. The following abbreviations are used in this - 


appendix: HS, The Historical Statistics of the United 
States: Colonial Times.to 1970 (1975); SA, The 
Statistical Abstracts of the United States (annual); 
ERP, The Economic Report of the President, 1978 
(1978), NIPA, The National Income and Product 
Accounts of the United States, 1929~1974 (1977); 
BEA, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 


Economic Analysis, “Survey of Current Business” 


(monthly); BLS, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Handbook of Labor Statistics 
(1977). All of the above sources are published by the 
United States Government punung Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Dependent Variable 


l. Labor-Capital Income Ratio (Employee 
Compensation/Property Income), whereby 
property income is the sum of corporate prof- 
its with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments, rental income, and net 
interest: ERP; HS; SA (1978). 


Expenditure Variables* 
2. Mil Per: (defense spending. less military procure- 


ment and military research and: development 


costs). HS; SA (1971-1977). 

3. Mil Procurement: SA (1957, 1963, 1968, 1972, 
1977, 1978). For the years 1951-1976. In- 
cludes all new prime contracts; debit or credit 
changes in contracts of $10,000 or more. Ex- 


* Except where noted, each expenditure measure 
includes personnel and nonpersonnel spending com- 
ponents: 
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cludes term contracts which do not obligate a 
firm total dollar amount or fixed quantity, but 
includes job orders, delivery orders, etc., 
against such contracts. Estimates for 1949- 
1950 based on a linear extrapolation using 
defense as the predictor and procurement as 
the criterion. 

4. Mil R&D: (military research ae development 
, spending: SA (1953, 1978): HS 

5. Veterans: HS; SA (1971~1977). 

6. Space: HS; SA (1978). 

7. Transfer Payments are composed of the following 
expenditure categories: federal benefits from 
social insurance funds (OASDI, hospital and 
supplementary medical insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance, railroad retirement, fed- 
eral civilian employees retirement, veterans’ 
life insurance, workman’s compensation), 
military retirement, veterans’ benefits, food 
stamps, black lung, special unemployment 
benefits, SSI, direct relief and other; plus 
state and local benefits from social insurance 
funds (government pensions, cash sickness 
compensation, workmen’s compensation), di- 
rect relief (AFDC, other categorical public as- 
sistance, general assistance) and other: NIPA; 
BEA (July, 1976, 1978). 

8. Infrastructure: HS; SA (1953, 1974, 1978). Com- 
posed of total governmental capital spending, 
highway construction, other communications 
and transportation expenditures, and federal 
civilan research and development funds. 

9. HS Sans Transfers: HS, SA (1974, 1978). Total 
governmental spending on education, health, 
housing, urban renewal, and non-federal es- 
sential services (sanitation, police, and fire). 

10. HS Sans Non-Work Transfers: HS Sans 
Transfers (variable 9) plus unemployment in- 
surance and workman's compensation (see 
variable 7). 


‘11. Technoscale represents the sum of: military pro- 


curement (variable 3), military research and 
development (variable 4) and infrastructure 
(variable 8), all with a two-year lag. 

12. Human Scale is the aggregation of transfer pay- 
ments (variable 7). at ‘‘t’’ and collective con- 
sumption (variable 9) at ““t-—2”. 


Other Variables 


13. Total Revenue (federal minus intergov- 
ernmental, plus state and local): HS; SA 
(1978). 

14. Inflation (annual percent change in the consumer 
price index): HS; SA (1977). 

15. Aggregate Unemployment: ERP. 

16. Gross National Product (GNP): NIPA; BEA 
(July, 1977, 1978}. > 

17. Minimum Wage: SA (1979). 

18. Unionization (Percent of the nonagricultural 
labor force unionized): GLA: HS; SA (1978). 
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SHELLEY COVERMAN 
Tulane University 


This paper explores the relationship, between domestic labor and wage labor by 
estimating the relative influence of hours spent in domestic labor (e.g., housework 
and child care) on women’s and men’s wages. It is hypothesized that involvement i in 
- domestic activities negatively affects wages and is likely to be an important factor in 
explaining women’s lower wages relative to men. Findings from OLS regression 
analyses of white, currently employed, currently married women and men indicate 
that domestic labor time significantly decreases both sexes’ wages. In order to assess 
whether this relationship differs by class, the sex-specific earnings equations also are 
estimated within the working class and the non-working class. The negative effect 
of domestic labor time on both sexes’ income persists in the within-class analyses. 

Working-class men are more vulnerable to the detrimental influence of domestic 
production. Unexpectedly, housework and child care time decreases non-working- 
class women’s wages more so than working-class women’s wages. It is noted that 


these findings should be interpreted with caution due to-the cross-sectional nature of . 


the data which precludes an unequivocal assessment of potential nonrecursivity in 
the linkages among key variables in the model. Overall, the findings imply that a 
more equitable distribution of work in the home is necessary before labor market 


ENDER DOMESTIC LABOR TIME, AND WAGE INEQUALITY . 


inequalities between the sexes can be ameliorated. 


Although sex differences in labor market 
achievements are well documented, attempts 
to account for earnings inequality between 
women and men have met only with partial 
success. Analyses that incorporate human 
capital (e.g., education and work experience) 
and/or structural variables (e.g., occupational 


and industrial sectors, organizational size and‘ 


class) generally account for no more than half 
of the male-female earnings gap (Bibb and 
Form, 1977; Roos, 1981). One underresearched 
mechanism which may be responsible for a 
major component of the sex gap in income is 
the sexual division of labor in the home. 
Wives, regardless of their employment status, 
stil tend to be primarily responsible for the 
maintenance of the domestic sphere. Hence, 
many women today are involved in both paid 
(market) and unpaid (household) labor. The 
consequences of. this. ‘dual burden” on 
women’s socioeconomic achievement have 
never been examined systematically. Although 


many researchers have noted that women’s — 


nonmarket activities have a large impact on 
their labor force activities.' few studies have 


_  *Direct all correspondence to: Shelley Coverman, 

Department of Sociology, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, LA 70118. 

An earlier version of this paper was presented at 
the 1982 meeting of the Southern Sociological Soci- 
ety. Thanks are owed Nona Glazer, Larry J. Griffin, 
Arne L. Kalleberg, Barbara F. Reskin. Joseph F. 
Sheley, and anonymous reviewers for helpful com- 
ments on earlier drafts of this paper. 

t! These include Marxist theorists (Glazer, 1980; 
Sokoloff, 1980; Hartmann, 1981), family and sex-role 


~ 


directly investigated this proposition: This gap 
is due, in part, to a general neglect of domestic 
labor by social researchers (Oakley, 1980; 
Sokoloff, 1980). Indeed, in Berk’s (1980:17) re- 
view of the research on household labor, she 
argues that research on domestic work, unlike 
research on wage labor and occupations, still 
demands ‘elaborate and apologetic: justifica- 
tions” that reflect a long-standing perception of 
women’s work as trivial and not ‘real’ work at 
all. 

This paper attempts to address this gap in the 
literature as well as to advance explanations of 
gender inequalities in the labor market by es- 
timating the importance of domestic activities 
(e.g., housework and child care) on wages. 
Based on a theoretical framework that stresses 
connections between family and employment 
activities, it is hypothesized that time devoted 
to domestic labor decreases women’s and 
men’s wages and, therefore, influences the rel- 
ative economic achievements of both sexes. 


DOMESTIC LABOR AND WAGE LABOR 


Clearly, women’s assignment to domestic labor 
has implications for their lives outside the 
household (Glazer, 1980). The sexual division 
of labor in the home and the attitudes which 
underlie and perpetuate it influence labor 
market aspirations, participation, and 
achievement. The organization of market work 





researchers (Pleck, 1977; Berk, 1980; Vanek, 1980), 
and sociologists who study work and stratification 


- (Featherman and Hauser, 1976; Kanter, 1977). 
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in this society, with its emphasis on competi- ` 


tion and maximization of efficiency and profits, 
facilitates a reward stnicture that promotes 
continuous employment and long -and rela- 
tively inflexible working hours. Success in 
such a structure is more likely to be attained by 
those who have relatively minimal involvement 
in family care and activities. There are, after 
all, only so many hours in a day, and the time 
devoted to one type of activity: will, after a 
certain point, affect the other type of activity 
quantitatively (i.e., reduce the actual time ex- 
pended) as well as qualitatively (i.e., reduce 
the efficiency of. the time and energy that is 
expended). Because sex-role -prescriptions 
have traditionally freed husbands from many 
daily household tasks, they are in an advan- 
taged position regarding this dimension in the 
labor force, relative to wives. Moreover, 
traditional sex-role prescriptions alse guaran- 
tee support services to husbands provided by 
wives (e.g., entertaining, charitable work) 
which are quite useful for maximizing career 
success (Papanek, 1973; Kanter, 1977). 
Papanek refers to this as the. “‘two-person 
_career,” and it exemplifies one way in which 
the domestic and labor market spheres are 
connected. The organization of domestic pro- 
duction in a family will directly anc/or indi- 
rectly affect family members’ labor force 
achievements, and these effects are not likely 
to be the same for all members. 


Effect of Domestic Activities on Women’s 
Socioeconomic Achievement 


Although no studies investigate directly the in- 


fluence of time spent in domestic activities on 


earnings, those which analyze how family! 
characteristics affect labor force participation 
and achievement suggest the existence of a 
negative relationship between women’s 
domestic and wage labor activities. For exam- 
ple, it has been found that age at marriage. 
(Bumpass, 1969; Sweet, 1973) and spacing 
between marriage and birth of first child are 
related positively to women’s employment 
success (Scanzoni, 1975; Groat et al., 1976). 
Evidence on the effect of marital status and 
children on women’s socioeconomic 
achievements suggests that marriage and chil- 
dren decrease labor force participation, but not 
earnings per se (Hill, 1979; Rosenfeld, 1980). 
Thus, marital status appears to decrease indi- 
rectly women’s ‘economic success through 
their market participation levels. However, if 
women must work for pay because of financial 
necessity, then marriage and children probably 
will directly attenuate their economic 
achievements. 

Findings from research on sex-role attitudes 
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parallel those from the studies cited above in 
that adherence to the traditional feminine role 
is negatively associated with labor force activ- 
ities. More.specifically, a ‘‘traditional’’ sex-role 


` orientation negatively influences market par- 
ticipation (Mason, 


1974; Scanzoni, 1975). 
These patterns offer suggestive evidence that 
the more involved women are in family roles, 
in terms of early marriage, presence’ of ‘chil- 
dren, and a traditional sex-role ideology, the 
less likely they are to be involved in labor 
market activities. While useful, these studies 
do not include time spent in domestic work and 
often include women only, thus precluding 
analyses of sex differences in the connections 
between family and employment activities. 
Moreover, if, as argued here, household labor 
variables influence socioeconomic attainment, 
then their omission in these analyses will bias 
the estimates observed for the other explana: 
tory variables included. 

The apparent inverse relationship beween 
involvement in the domestic sphere and labor 


. market activities may be reflected in women’s 


“looser attachment” to the labor force; i.e., 

their often part-time, temporary and/or inter- 
mittent labor force participation.? Women’s 
domestic responsibilities would be expected to 
attenuate their labor force experience for sev- 
eral reasons. First, the scarcity of available 
maternity/paternity benefits and daycare and 
other such services in this society exacerbates 
the difficulty of integrating family and paid 
work activities. Consequently, women with 
children tend to select jobs that: have conven- 
ient hours or locations and thus can be inte- 
grated easily into their domestic respon- 
sibilities. As elaborated above, because the or- 
ganization of market work facilitates a 
structure that rewards long and continuous 
hours, women with domestic responsibilities 


vare likely to be disadvantaged in the labor 


market. 
Second, there has been almost no redis- - 
tribution of tasks in the domestic division of ' 
labor with women’s entrance into the labor 
force. Instead, there has been a “normalization ` 
of the double day” of work; i.e., it is assumed 
and often obligatory that women perform both 
paid and unpaid work (Glazer, 1980). Research 
on time spent in household labor demonstrates 


2 Women’s loose labor force attachment is fre- 
quently invoked as an explanation of their lower, 
earnings relative to men (Mincer and Polachek, 
1974). However, there is little direct empirical sup- 
port for this contention (Sandell and Shapiro, 1975). 
Indeed, Corcoran (1979) found that labor force con- 
tinuity did not affect wages of black women and men 
or of white women and men, although tenure on 
current job did. 


DOMESTIC LABOR TIME AND. WAGE INEQUALITY . 


that wives do much more housework and child 
care than do husbands (35 hours per week vs. 
11.5 hours) regardless of number or ages of 
children or of wives’ employment status 
(Vanek, 1974; Walker and Woods, 1976).° This 
is another factor that is clearly detrimental to 
women’s socioeconomic achievements, for the 
more time exerted on most types of domestic 
activities, the less time and energy is available 
for market work. Thus, women generally have 
less time for study, union organization, training 
programs, overtime work or other job-related 
activities which might enhance their labor 
market positions. Furthermore, there is evi- 
dence that employed women forego leisure in 
attempting to combine domestic and wage 
work (Kreps and Leaper, 1976). This lack of 
time, energy and leisure could be reflected in 


women having lower productivity -on the.job - 


relative to men. However, the evidence on sex 
differences in productivity, adjusted for family 
characteristics, is inconclusive (Hamovitch 
and Morgenstern, 1977; Hargens et al., 1978). 
Finally, women’s assignment to domestic 
labor also affects employers’ hiring practices. 
The sexual division of labor in the home is 
reproduced in the labor market, so that women 
tend to work in jobs that are perceived as sex- 
appropriate (e.g., teacher, nurse, waitress, 
etc.). The pervasive sexual segregation in the 
labor market of which this is an outcome has 
been identified as an important source of wage 
inequality between the sexes (Stevenson, 1975; 
Reskin, forthcoming). Furthermore, on certain 
jobs, employers may practice what Phelps 
(1972) termed ‘‘statistical discrimination” 
against women with family responsibilities on 
the assumption that their family demands will 


impinge upon job demands, resulting in this 


group of women being perceived as less- 
"elabi workers. 


“ 


Effect of Domestic Activities on Men’s 
Socioeconomic Achievement 


Hypothesizing a relationship between familial 
involvement and men’s income is less clear- 
cut. Sex roles prescribe that married men with 
children should fulfill adequately the bread- 
winner role rather than participate actively in 
housework and child care tasks. However, 
men’s lesser involvement in domestic work 
does not necessarily preclude a negative re- 
lationship between the time they spend in 


3 However, Pleck and Lang (1978) found that hus- 
. bands of employed wives spend- about 1.8 ‘more 
hours a week doing housework and 2.7 more hours a 
week in child care than do husbands of nonemployed 


. Wives. 
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domestic labor and their earnings. That ts, al- 


‘though women’s and men’s mean values on 


domestic labor clearly differ, the effect of 
domestic labor time on earnings (the slopes) 
may not differ. If this is the case, then it is the 
sex difference in household labor time, rather 
than a sex difference in the depressant influ- 
ence of housework and child care time, that is 
detrimental to women’s economic rewards. It 
is reasonable to hypothesize, then, that 
domestic labor decreases men’s as well as 
women’s earnings. 


THE PRESENT STUDY 


The major objective of this paper is to estimate 
the relative influence of domestic labor time on 
women’s and men’s wages. Much of the effect 
of domestic labor on wages is indirect through 
wage labor (e.g., labor supply, occupational 
rank, skill level, etc.). However, a direct effect 
of domestic labor on earnings is hypothesized 
because it is assumed that domestic labor will 
have a negative effect on several unmeasured 
constructs, including productivity, work com- 
mitment, effort, leisure time, etc., all of which 
should be related to wage differentials inde- 
pendently of the possible deleterious con- 
sequences of placing men and women’in dif- 
fering functional positions in work organi- 
zations. 

In addition to domestic labor time, the model 
includes, several other independent variables 
that previous studies have denoted as impor- 
tant predictors of women’s and/or men’s eco- 
nomic achievements. The primary focus in the 
present study is on variables (in addition to 
domestic labor time) that tap the structure of 
gender roles to which the respondent and his or 
her household adhere. Specifically, number of 
children and traditional sex-role attitudes are 
expected to decrease women’s earnings, and 
age and spouse’s domestic labor time are ex- 


pected to affect positively women’s earnings. It 


is hypothesized that men’s ages, number of 
children (Hill, 1979) and their spouses’ domes- 
tic labor time will increase earnings. The bene- 
ficial influence of number of children on men’s 
earnings is usually attributed to the greater 
pressure placed on them, as their family size 
grows, to fulfill adequately the breadwinner 
role. Given such male sex-role prescriptions, 
we expect a traditional sex-role ideology to 
increase men’s earnings. 

Also included in the analysis are several 
employment-related characteristics. Signifi- 
cant economic returns to education, the 
number of hours spent in market work (e:g., 
labor supply), and establishment size (Stolzen- - 
berg, 1978) are expected for both sexes. Union 
membership (Oaxaca, 1973), employment ‘in 
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core industries (Beck et al., 1978; Hodson, 
1978), and membership in the non-working 
class (Wright and Perrone, 1977; Griffin and 
Kalleberg, 1981) are expected to affect posi- 
tively men’s earnings. There is some question, 
however, whether these factors benefit 
women’s earnings. Bibb and Form (1977) found 
that union membership exerted no influence on 
blue-collar women’s earnings. Roos’ (1981) 
concluded that employment in peripheral in- 


dustries accounts for little of the income gap. 


between the sexes, and Kalleberg et al. (1981) 
found that some indicators of core employment 
(e.g., industrial concentration) benefit 
women’s earnings while others (e.g., economic. 
scale) do not. Lastly, class position has been 
found to be a more powerful predictor of men’s 
than of women’s earnings (Wright and Perrone, 
1977; Robinson and Kelley, 1979). 

This latter issue is of particular imoortance 
to this investigation. Although the studies cited. 
above do not identify why women’s class posi- 
tions affect their job rewards differently rela- 
tive to men, the explanation may lie in the fact 
that women’s domestic responsibilities inter- 


vene in the class-income relationship found for. 


men. This possibility is underscored by the 
contention thaf the rélationship between the 
domestic and economic spheres varies by class 
(Smith, 1977; Glazer, 1980). For example, it is 
often assumed that middle- and upper-class 
women perform less domestic labor than dc 
working-class women because the former are 
more likely to have the financial resources tc 
turn to the marketplace for substitutes for their 
own labor, e.g., maids, child caretakers, res- 
taurants, pickup and delivery services, pre- 
packaged and convenience foods, etc. How- 
ever, studies find negligible class differences ir 
both wives’ and husbands’ housework ancé 
child care time (Rubin, 1976; Berk and Berk 

~ 1978; Hartmann, 1981; and Table 3 in the pres- 
ent study).* Although mean hours spent ir 
domestic labor appear not to vary by class 

preliminary analyses suggest that the effect o? 


| ` 

* This may be because class differences in wives 
domestic hours are masked by the fact that, although 
working-class wives spend more time on certain 
tasks, wives of professional and middle-class men 
are more involved in other types of domestic work, 
such as status production. Papanek (1979) defines 
the latter term as those activities linked to famil” 
status (i.e., husband’s job status but not to women’s 
status within the family) that require a woman’s time, 
energy and organizational skills, such as entertaininz 
and charitable work. The fact that measures cf 
household labor generally do.not include tasks asse 
ciated with status production (or other: types cf 
domestic production; see note 8) probably underlies 
the apparent similarity between working-class ani 
non—working-class women’s domestic labor time. 
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domestic labor time on earnings does so vary.° 
Consequently, it is important to explore not 
only how domestic labor affects earnings, but 
also how this relationship differs by class. 
Therefore, the earnings model is estimated, 
separately by sex, within the working class and 
the non-working class.® 


DATA AND SAMPLE 


The data utilized in this research are from the 
Quality of Employment Survey, 1977: Cross- 
Section (QES) (Quinn and Staines, 1979). Al- 
though there are two earlier waves of this sur- 
vey, only the 1977 QES includes questions on 
home chores and child care. The 1977 QES 
obtained information from a sample of 1515 
respondents (541 women and 968 men) on 887 
variables. The survey utilized a national prob- 
ability sample of persons 16 years or older who 
were working for pay for twenty hours or more 
per week. 

Theoretical considerations necessitate that 
all respondents in the analysis be involved in 
both domestic and employment activities. 
Also, the number of nonwhites in the sample is 
too small to permit separate analysis. There- 
fore, the analysis is restricted to white, cur- 
rently employed, currently married respon- 
dents, reducing the size of the sample to 698 
men and 240 women. 


~ 4 


VARIABLES 
Personal and Household Characteristics 


Age. Respondent’ s year of birth was sub- 
tracted from the interview year (1977) so that 
age is an interval-level variable which repre- 
sents respondent’s actual age.” 


5 When equations that included class product 
terms for the personal and household variables were 
estimated, the class x domestic labor time interac- 
tion term was significant for both sexes (findings not 
shown in-tabular form), indicating that the effect of 
domestic labor time on earnings does vary by class. 

* Although the term “non-working class” is ad- , 
mittedly awkward, it would be inaccurate to refer to 
this group as the "middle class” or "professional 
managerial. class,” etc., because this category in- 
cludes owners and nonprofessionals as well as some . 


‘blue-collar workers, e.g., forepersons. Unfortu- 


nately, small sample size precludes using more than 
a dichotomous class categorization. 

7 Several measures of work experience, including 
number of years in the labor force, current firm ten- 
ure and pre-firma experience, were too collinear 
with age to include in the analysis. (Correlation mat- 
rices by sex and by class are available from the 
author.) Findings with the experience measure(s) in- 
cluded in the model did not differ appreciably from 
those presented here. Therefore, because age is an 
important reflection of gender roles (Holter, 1973), it 
was included in lieu of the experience measures. 


DOMESTIC LABOR TIME AND WAGE INEQUALITY 


_Sex-role attitudes. The QES has two ques- 
tions on sex-role attitudes. The first asks “How 


much do you agree or disagree that it is much . 


better for evervone involved if the man earns 
the money and the woman takes care of the 
home and children?” The second asks ‘““How 
much do you agree or disagree that a mother 
.who-works outside the home can have just as 
good a relationship with her children as a 
mother who does not work?” The five re- 
sponse categories fell on a continuum from one 
(strongly disagree) to five (strongly agree)-and 
- were recoded so that a high score reflects non- 


traditional attitudes or what has been referred. 


to as ‘‘sex role modernity” (Scanzoni, 1975). 
Because these two measures are moderately 
correlated (r=.51 for women and .44 for men), 
including both in the same equation con- 
founded their effects. In order to minimize 
multicollinearity as well as to increase the re- 


liability of this index, the two variables were ` 


added together and treated as a single measure 
of sex-role attitudes. 

‘Domestic labor time. Domestic labor is 
operationalized here as housework and child 


care.® Respondents were asked “On the aver-- 


age, on days when you’re working, about how 
. much time do you spend on home chores— 
things like cocking, cleaning, repairs, shop- 
ping, yardwork and keeping track of money 
and bills?” The question was repeated for days 
when the person was not working. Answers 
were coded in number of hours to the nearest 


half. The question was intentionally worded so - 


as to minimize male underreporting due to the 
feminine connotation generally associated with 
housework.’ The QES also elicited information 


§ Domestic labor is more accurately concep- 
tualized as consisting of five tasks (generally as- 
signed to women): (1) housework; (2) child care; (3) 
consumption; (4) maintenance of family members’ 
emotional well-being; and (5) status production (de- 
fined in note 4). In the QES data, consumption 
(shopping) is included in the question on. home 
chores. The last two tasks, however, are difficult to 
gauge in the context of a survey. Therefore, it is 
important to note that studies, including the present 
one, that include only housework and child care as 
domestic work underestimate the amount of domes- 
tic labor actually performed. This suggests that the 
effects observed for women’s domestic labor time 
, will bë a conservative estimate ‘and therefore will 
understate the differential impact of domestic pro- 
duction on the male-female income gap. . 


9 Note that the tasks mentioned in the question 
refer to. both traditional masculine and feminine tasks 
and to tasks necessary for the functioning of .the 
household conducted both inside and-outside the 
home. Pieck and Lang (1978) term this method of 
deriving estimates of domestic labor the “respondent 
summary estimate,” as opposed to the “time diary” 
approach, wherem respondents. record all detailed 
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on number of hours spent “taking care of or 
doing things with” children, separately for 
workdays and nonworkdays. Workday and 
nonworkday estimates for both home chores 
and child care correlated similarly with the 
other major variables in the study. Therefore, 
the daily estimates of home chores and child 
care were converted to weekly measures by 
multiplying the workday estimates by the 
number of days per week the respondent 
worked and multiplying the nonworkday esti- 
mates by the number of days per week he or 
she did not work and then summing the two 
products. These two measures were then 
added together to form one indicator of weekly 
domestic labor time.'® 
Spouse’s child care time. 
port of the number of hours his or her: spouse 
spends in child care was measured in the same 
way as respondent’s child care time and was 
also recoded into a weekly measure. Although 
the spouse’s own report of his or her child care 
time would be most accurate, Berk and Shih 
(1980) found generally high agreement between 
husbands’ and wives’ reports on contributions 
to household labor. Unfortunafely, the QES 
did not include information on spouse’s 
housework time. , R 
Number of children. Preschool children 
refers to the number of children aged 0 to 5 in 
the household, and school-aged children refers 
to those aged 6 to 17 living in the household. 


Other Independent Variables 


Education. These’ data provide only an or- 


-dinal scaling of the highest level of education 


completed. This variable was recoded so that 
the value for each category was that category’s 
mean or approximate mean. Thus education is 


activities’ they perform daily in the housenold 
(Walker and Woods, 1976; Berk and Berk, 1978). 
According to Pleck and Lang, the summary estimate 
yields values for housework that are about five hours 
higher per week than those derived from the diary 
approach for both sexes. Importantly, because these 
estimates of domestic labor time are inflated for both 
sexes, slope differences should not be affected. 
Pleck and Lang additionally note that respondents’ 
own summary estimates of the time they spend at 
paid work are also inflated in comparison to the time 
estimates derived from time diaries. 

10 Housework and child care activities are not 
mutually exclusive. Various aspects of what is con- 
sidered child care, such as cooking for or cleaning up 
after a child, could be viewed as housework. There- 
fore, combining two measures that might incorporate 
some of the same tasks may produce inflated esti- 
mates of domestic labor time. However, this prob- 
lem is offset by the greater probability that this mea- 
sure is an underestimate of domestic labor time due 
to the factors discussed in note 8. 


Respondent s re- 
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coded as follows: none = 0, grades 1-7 = 4, 
grade 8 = 8, grades 9-11 = 10, high school 
diploma or equivalent = 12, some college 
without degree = 13, some college wich degree 
= 14, college degree = 16, graduate or profes- 
sional training in excess of college degree = 19. 
Hours worked. Hours worked is measured 
by the number of hours per week thai an indi- 
vidual works, including overtime. 
Establishment size. Establishment size is 


‘operationalized by the question, "About how 


many people work for your employer at the 
location where you work—I mean all types of 
workers in all areas and departments?” The 
five response categories were 1-9 persons, 
10-49, 50-99, 100-499, and 500 or more per- 
sons. Each category is assigned its mean 
(SIZE). Establishment size is used because 
there is no measure of firm size.in the QES, 
although the former has been shown to be an 
adequate proxy of employer size in studies 
similar to this one (Stolzenberg, 1978). 

Union membership. Respondents who an- 
swered yes to the question, “In your present 
job do you belong to a union or tc an em- 
ployees’ association similar to a union?” were 
assigned a value of 1 and others were assigned 
a value of 0. 


Industry. The major argument of the dual 


economy perspective is that segmen-s of the 
economy can be identified which correspond to 
the monopoly, competitive and state sectors of 
advanced capitalist society (O’Connar, 1973). 
Hodson’s (1978) operationalization, based on 
O’Connor’s theoretical discussion, is used to 
convert 3-digit Census industrial codes into 
core, peripheral and state sectors. Because the 
latter two categories operated similerly with 
respect to the other variables in the analyses, 
they were subsumed into one category. Indus- 


tries located in the core sector were assigned a ` 


value of 1, and those located in the peripheral 
or state sectors (which together constitute the 
reference category) were assigned a value of 0. 
Class position. Operationalization of 
membership in the working class is based on 
Griffin and Kalleberg’s (1981) extension of 
Wright’s (1978) conceptualization of Marxist 
class categories. Respondents are assigned to 
the working class (coded 0) if they are not 
self-employed, do not supervise other people 
on their jobs, and have no autonomy on their 


_ jobs. The reference category—referred to here 


as the “‘non—working class?’ (coded 1}— 
includes all other classes: employers, petty 
bourgeoisie, supervisors and semi-autonomous 
workers (see Wright, 1978; and note 6). 


Wages 


. Respondents were asked the amount of their 


+ 
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yearly total earnings from their job, including 
things like overtime pay, bonuses, or commis- 
sions, before taxes.'! This variable was con- 
verted to a weekly measure by dividing it by 
the number of weeks per year a respondent 
worked. Because the logarithm of this variable 
approximates a normal distribution, the natural 
log of wages is used in this analysis due to the 
skewedness of the distribution of absolute 
dollars in these data (see Table 1). The semilog 
function allows an interpretation of the coeffi- 
cients as proportional returns to changes in the 


, independent variables (Griffin, 1978). 


ANALYSIS 
Total Sample 


Analysis of the sex-specific total sample is dis- 
cussed first, followed by an examination of the 
sex-specific within-class analysis. Table 1 lists 
means and standard deviations for all variables 
in the analysis. As expected, there are sub- 
stantial and statistically significant sex dif- 
ferences in most of the variables, including 
domestic labor time (25.09 hours per week for 
men vs. 47.12 hours per week for women) and 
spouse’s child care time and wages. If the ay- 
erage number of hours spent in domestic labor 
per week and the average number of hours 
spent in market work per week for each sex are 


1 Many respondents did not answer this question 
(EARN), but answered another income question 
where, rather than state the dollar amount of their 
earnings, =hey had only to tell- the interviewer the 
letter of the category that came closest to their an- 
nual income. Responses for this ordinal-level mea- 
sure (INCBK) were categorized as follows: under 
$2000; $2000-$5999; $6000-9999; $10000—14999; 
$15000~19000; $20000-—24999; $25000-~29999; 
$30000-34999; $35000 and over. The goal was to 
include those cases missing on EARN who had 
values on INCBK while also retaining the interval 
nature of the variable. In order to do this, a new 
variable was computed—income estimate (INCOM- 


` EST). If a respondent had ‘answered the EARN 


question, his/her value for INCOMEST was his/her 
value for EARN. Then the means on EARN were 
calculated, separately by sex, for each category of 


' the ordinal measure. For those cases who were 


missing on EARN, but had identified a category on 
the ordinal variable, the (sex-specific) mean of that 
category was assigned as their value for INCOM- 
EST. It should be noted that this strategy assumes 
that the ordinal measure has a similar distribution to 
EARN. Those cases which were missing on both 
EARN and the ordinal variable were designated as 
missing on INCOMEST as well. This strategy pro- 
yided 849 valid cases on INCOMEST with 87 still 
missing. The means of the two items are very similar 
(EARN = $14539; INCOMEST = $14219), suggest- 
ing that, while the estimate may yield deflated esti- 
mates of earnings, the error appears quite small. 


- 
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Table 1. Means and Standard Deviations for White, Currently Married, Currently Employed Respondents; 
Quality of Employment Survey, Cross-Section: 1977 


Women . Men 
Mean S.D. n Mean S.D. n 
Age . . 38.43 12.41 237 40.66 ‘12.38 697 
Sex-role attitudes 6.35 2.22 235 4.76" "1.99 693 
Preschool 28 59 238 45* 73 698 
_ School age 81 1.08 238 .89* 1.14 698 
Domestic labor® .47.12 27.43 227 25.09* 18.20 629 
Spouse’s child care 12.05 - 16.58 233 32.99* 35.21 661 
Education, 12.35 2.78 237 12.68* 3.18 695 
Hours worked 40.28 ` 11.41 235 51.44* 15.68 685 
Size 312.67 579.59 230 * 451.81 790.31 686 
Union membership (= 1) 22 Al 238 29 45 697 
Core industry (=1) 16 37 238 .38* 49 698 
Non—working class (=1) _ 53 50 213 67 "47 633 
Wages/wk | 171.43 105.93 207 399.78* 310.28 642 
Logged wages 4.95 : 207 5.81* 59 642 


~ 


Te 


* The means of the components of this measure are 29.82 hours of housework and 17.06 hours of child care 


for women and 12.80 hours of housework and 11.88 hours of child care for men. 


* Sex differences in means significant = .05. 


added together, women’s total weekly work- 
load (87.4 hours) is greater than that of men’s 
(76.53 hours). This sex difference in total 
workload underscores the burden placed on 
women who combine family and employment 
activities within a structure of traditional gen- 
der roles. 

In Table 2, logged weekly wages are re- 
gressed on the independent variables described 
previously. This discussion focuses on the 
economic returns to the personal and house- 
hold variables in the model.!? The hypothesis 
that time spent in domestic labor negatively 
affects both sexes’ wages is supported by the 
analysis. Domestic labor time decreases both 
women’s and men’ S ac 13 Jt appears on 


12 It should be noted that the proportion of vari- 


“ ance explained in the women’s equation is twice that 


of the men’s equation. We might deduce from this 
sex difference in R?s that this model “works” better 
for women due to the inclusion of several key house- 
hold variables not usually included in earnings mod- 
els. However, it is not unusual for the R? in minority 
groups’ earnings equations to be larger relative to the 
R? for the majority group's equation (see, e.g., Par- 
cel, 1979; Lord and Falk, 1980; and Roos, 1981). As 
Parcel has noted, this issue has received little com- 


‘ ment in the literature. Minority groups’ larger R?s are 


sometimes attributed to their greater variance on 
labor supply variables, but this is not the case in this 
sample (s.d. for women’s hours worked is 11.41 
whereas men’s s.d. is 15.67). 

’ 13 When the equation is estimated with housework 
time and child care time included as two variables 
(rather than combined into one indicator of domestic 
labor time), both decrease women's earnings, while 
only child care time is detrimental to men’s earnings. 
This implies that much of the negative influence of 
domestic labor time on men’s earnings stems from 
the time they spend in child care rather than time 


the time the spouse spends in child care, net of 
number of children, does not affect women’s 
income but increases men’s. However, this ap- 
parent sex difference in effects is not signifi- 
cant and probably stems from differences in 
sample size. , 

Similar tọ previous research, “modern” 
sex-role attitudes are associated with higher 
wages for women. It appears that women who 
adhere, at least attitudinally, to modern sex 
roles have an advantage in earnings, perhaps 
because they adopt male-typed traits, such as 
assertiveness and competitiveness, that en- 
hance labor market success.!* Unexpectedly, 
men’s sex-role ideology does not influence 
their economic achievements. For reasons not 
readily apparent, this is the only variable in the 
men’s equation that does not affect their earn- 


With respect to both sexes’ income, the in- 
fluence of number of preschool children varies 
substantially from the influence of school-aged 
children. The lack ‘of. a significant effect of 
either on women’s earnings supports the view 
that children may influence women’s labor 
force status, but not their actual achievements. 
(These patterns are discussed further in the 
within-class analysis.) However, number of 
preschool children decreases men’s earnings 


spent in housework. This finding is especially in- 
teresting in light of Pleck and Larig’s (1978) sugges- 
tion that husbands may be more involved with the 
child care than the housework component of family 
role performance. 

i4 However, it is also plausible that this effect 
reflects the influence’ of past economic success; 
higher earnings, even in the recent past, may lead 
women to display ‘‘modern” sex-role attitudes. 
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Table 2. Determinants of White, Currently Married, Currently Employed Women’s and. Men’s Logged 


Weekly Wages 

Women (n=207*) Men (n=629) tvalnet of 

b (beta) b (beta) sex difference 
Age_ 00594 (.111)** 00918 (.193)** 1.328” 
Sex-role attitudes .0569 (.191)** 0629 (.021) —3.736"* 
Preschool - — 00366 (—.003) — 6890 (—.111)** — 1.536 
School age .0457 - (075) 0377 (.073)** — 116 
Domestic labor — .00545 (—.226)** — ,00326 (—.101)** -1.232 
Spouse’s childcare „00171 ` (.043) .00289 (.173)** 598 
Education 0754 (.318)** 0565 (.305)** —1.88 . 
Hours worked .0137 (.237)** 0677 (.180)**. =+3.573** 
Size l .0000939 (.082) 000647 - (.087)** ` 000. . 
Union member (=1) 378 (.237)** 137 ` (.105)** - —3,611** 
Core industry (=1) .153 (.085)* 108 (.089)** — .670 
Non-working class (= 1) — 0676 (—.051) 231 (.185)**- —5.172 
Intercept 2.903 4.307 / 
Adjusted R? 429 .209 


a Missing cases deleted pairwise; n’s represent lowest number of cases reported. 
> Based on a t-test for the significance pi slope differences between (sex) groups (Kmenia, 1971: 419-23): 


*p « .05, 
** p< Ol, 


while, consistent with Hill’s (1979) findings, 
number of school-aged children benefits their 
earnings. Since age is controlled in the 
analysis, the effect of number of preschool 
children is not simply a reflection that men 
with young children are themselves younger 
and therefore earn less. It is unclear, then, why 
preschool children, independent of age, exert a 
detrimental influence on men’s wages. 
For the most part, the other independent 
variables in the analysis operate as expected.'* 
Education, union membership, employment in 
core industries, and hours worked benefit both 
women's and men’s wages. The fact that hours 
worked positively affects income net of 
domestic labor time suggests that the latter is 
not cutting into the ‘‘quality” of labor supply. 
The positive coefficient for establishment size 
attains statistical significance in the men’s 
equation only, although the magnitude of the 
women’s standardized and unstandardized 
coefficients is very similar. Of particular inter- 
est to this analysis is the significant sex dif- 


ference in the impact of class position on . 


wages; membership in the working class de- 
creases men’s earnings only (see Table 2). 
Consistent with findings from previous studies 
(Wright and Perrone, 1977; Robinson and Kel- 
ley, 1979; Lord and Falk, 1980), class is not as 
powerful an explanatory tool of women’s 
achievements as it is of men’s. The relationship 
between class, domestic labor and wages is 





b 
ho 


j es more systematically below. 


15 A more detailed interpretation of these effects is 
offered elsewhere (Coverman, 1981). 


Within-Class Analysis 


In order to examine how the domestic labor- 
income relationship varies by class, the equa- 
tion in Table 2 is estimated, separafely by sex, 
within the working class and within the non— 
working class. From Table 3, which reports 
within-class means and standard deviations for 
personal, household and wage variables, it can 
be seen that there are no significant class dif- 
ferences in time spent in domestic labor'* or in 
spouse’s child care time, although there are 
significant class differences in women’s logged 
wages and men’s absolute wages. These pat- 
terns suggest that, to the extent that a house- 
hold division of labor can be inferred from 
these data, it does not differ by class. This is 
consistent with conclusions derived from pre- 
vious research (Rubin, 1976; Berk and Berk, 
1978; but see note 4). 

The negative effect of domestic labor time on 
women’s wages persists when the equation is 
estimated by class, although the coefficient for 
working-class women does not attain statistical 
Significance at the .05 level (see Table 4). 
Among non—working-class women, however, 
domestic labor time is the strongest predictor 
of income (beta = —.378) relative to all the- 
other variables in the model, including educa- 
tion. This significant class difference in effects 
is surprising, given that one would expect that 
the material position of working-class persons 
would render them more vulnerable td the de- 


t6 The same patterns persist when. domestic labor 
time is disaggregated, i.e., there are no class dif- 
ferences in housework time or in child care time. 
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Table 3. Means and Standard Deviations of Selected Variables for White, Currently Married, Currently ; 


Employed Women and Men by Class 


* Class differences in means statistically significant = .05. ) 


leterious consequences of domestic labor time. depend on several factors (e.g., wives’ skills 
- For men, the direction of the class difference in and desires for employment as well as financial 


returns to domestic labor time is in line with need). 
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` this assertion: hours spent in housework and The within-class analysis sheds light upon 
child care decrease working-class men’s earn- several of the other relationships that were ob- 
mgs but exert no influence on non Oe: served in the analysis of the total sample. The 
class men’s earnings. positive effect of sex-role attitudes on women’s 

The findings observed with spouse’ s child wages in Table 2 actually characterizes non- 


Women Da Men 
` Non- Non- 
Working Class Working Class Working Class Working Class ; 
(n= 100) (n= 109) . (n= 196) (n=397) ; 
Mean s.d. - Mean s.d. Mean s.d. Mean s.d. n 
Age 39.01 13.22 38.42 11.87. 38.12 13.03 41.48 11.77 
_ Sex-role attitudes 6.16 2.21 6.68 2.16 4.79 2.01 4.76 | 2.00 
Preschool 21 48 ° .34* 65 . .46 74 44 73 
School age - 84. 1.14 „80 1.07 .83 1.20 95* © 1.12 i 
Domestic labor 47.42 29.72 `- 47.60 26.34 27.19 19.18 24.06 - 17.16 ; 
Spouse’s child care. 11.33 13.77 . 12.41 15.80 32.84 35.20 33.69 35.67 ' 
Wages/wk ` 161.92 102.76 177.20 ` 111.65 334.59 375.44 425.33* 260.95 
Logged wages -491 59 4.95* ` 73 562 .59 5.90 56 
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care time are also consistent with this pattern. working-class women only. It is likely that 
Both sexes in the working class and neither.in modern sex-role attitudes do not benefit 
the non-working class benefit from the time working-class women’s earnings because (1) 
their spouses spend in child care (although this they are more likely to have to work, and (2) ° 
class difference in coefficients is not quite sig- the occupational positions they are likely to 
nificant for either sex). Among working- class hold do not reward male-typed behavioral 
women, the positive impact of spouse’s (hus- traits (i.e., competitiveness or aggressiveness 
band’s) child care time on wages suggests that probably would not enhance a waitress’ or sec- 
the more husbands participate. in domestic retary’s job rewards). Neither class of men is 


labor the higher the wages of these women. affected by sex-role attitudes. - 


This pattern is not observed' among non- It is not surprising that age is significantly 
working-class women, probably because they and positively ‘associated with wages for all 
are able to rely on resources other than their groups.except working-class women. Since no 
husbands to fulfill domestic obligations. When experience measures are included in the 
the men’s equation was estimated for the total model, age can be seen as a proxy for experi- 
sample, spouse’s (wife’s) child care had a posi- ence. Consistent with the findings for 
tive effect on men’s income. However, when working-class women observed in this study, 
_ the equation is estimated by class, spouse’s findings from previous studies indicate that 
child care time substantially increases various types of disadvantaged workers do not 
working-class men’s wages but does not influ- receive rewards for their work experience 


ence the wages of non—working-class men. (Bibb and Form, 1977; Becket al., 


Among working-class men, spouse’s child care Rosenfeld, 1980). 


1978; 


time probably reflects whether or not their Number of preschoot children is detrimental 
wives are employed (i.e., wives who spend a to working-class women’s earnings but does 
lot of time in child care are not employed). One not influence the earnings of non-working- 
could speculate that those working-class men class women. Assuming most non-working- 
whose wives do not work for pay (and there- class women have a greater, choice, relative to 
fore spend more time in child care) earn more working-class women, as to their labor force 
' than working-class men.whose wives do work participation, this class difference in effects 
for pay (and therefore spend less time in child suggests that preschool children will attenuate 
care). It should be noted, however, that the the former’s employment activities at the level 
direction of causality among these relation- of participation rather than achievement. 
ships is questionable. This pattern would not However, most working-class women do not 
necessarily hold -for non—working-class men have a choice as to their labor force participa- 
because their wives’ employment status would tion, so number of children can not affect their 
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t-value of 


MEN 
(n=397) 


Non- Working Class 


Working Class 
(n= 109) 
b (beta) 


` 


(n= 109) 


WOMEN 


_ Non—Working Class 


(n= 100) 


Working Class 


Table 4. Net Effects of Personal and Household Characteristics on White, Currently Married, Currently Employed Women’s and ‘Men’s Logged. Weekly 
Wages by Class" ; l : l 
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8 participation. Consequently, the negative in- 
p Aaroni fluence of preschool children is seen in 
g SSSR8x working-class women’s achievements (in this 
Se i case earnings). These findings support the view ` 
3 that (at least young) children affect women’s 

Q 


labor force participation rather than 
achievements. However, if they have to work, 
then number of children does negatively affect 
their achievements. Neither class of women is 
affected by school-aged children, whereas 


Siege pe school-aged children increase men’s earnings 
iJ ae xe in both classes. This finding for women is 
2 3 Sra somewhat surprising, given that one would ex- 

Smo SR pect school-aged children in the household to 


se +% 6 b “a 


alleviate some of their mother’s workload (be- 
cause they require less care and may them- 
selves contribute to household labor) and thus 


x eee benefit earnings. 
regan cel Overall, there are several important class 
SERET differences in the effects ‘of personal and 


household variables on women’s and men’s 
wages, suggesting that the ways the domestic 
sphere impinges on the economic sphere vary 
by class. The class differences in the economic 
returns to domestic labor time for men and to 
spouse’s child care time for both sexes suggest / 
that the greater economic resources of the 
non-working class, which allow them to pur- 
chase household and child care services, often 
; mediate the negative relationship usually found 
between family and employment activities. 
However, the finding that non-working-class 
women’s domestic hours are more detrimental 
to their wages relative.to working-class women 
contradicts this pattern. One factor that may 


t-value of 


class difference 
229 
925** 
312* 
343** 
517* 


maintenance. 

However, in order to investinate this con- 
tradictory pattern more systematically, it is - 
“necessary to reexamine the domestic labor- 
wages relationship. One strategy which may 


+ o # 

EFG Soe account for this class difference in effects is 
ales os 5D | working-class. women’s greater availability of 
F E , extended family members, such as mothers 
= 9 and grandmothers, to assist with household 

© 


a e ç + @& ë + e 


=o E = mb increase our understanding of this relationship 
aS ee os is to attempt to identify those women whose 
Sj-~ ys [~ earnings are most attenuated by domestic labor 
S EE time and any characteristics this group of 
PSEA X a & $ women may share. This can be accomplished 
S as = by calculating predicted earnings for all female 


respondents based on the model in Table 2 (Y,,) 
` and then calculating another variable that re- 

flects predicted earnings with domestic, labor 

time omitted (Y,). If we subtract ¥, from 





a Equations include education, hours worked, establishment size, union membership, and core industry. 


9 5 i we obtain a value which reflects the decremeut 
3 bo in earnings for each woman which is attribu- 
3 £3 os table to the time she spends in domestic labor. 
2 3 bo ol Eyy By identifying any patterns among the women 
CAS 3 3 an who have relatively large negative values on 
79 & a l l , 

8 * f 5 E ry x this variable, we can better understand what 
7 WY 


types of factors may be underlying the negative 
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domestic labor-wages relationship. A group of 
fifty-seven women was identified whose loss to 
earnings due to domestic labor time amounted 
to one-half standard deviation below the mean 
for all women. This group’s personal and em- 
ployment characteristics were then compared 
to the characteristics of the remaining women 
utilizing a t-test for difference in means. ~ 
This analysis indicates that there are no sig- 
nificant differences between the two groups in 
their employment in white-collar, professional, 
female-dominated, or supervisory jobs. How- 
ever, the fifty-seven women whose earnings 
are most depressed by domestic hours work 
longer hours on the job and earn more income 
relative to the other women in the sample.-The 


former group also has fewer children in the . 


household and is slightly (although not signifi- 


. cantly) older than the latter group. Interest-. 


ingly, the husbands-of women who experience 
the greatest loss in wages earn less than the 
husbands of the other women. This analysis 
suggests, then, that women who are most in- 
volved in employment rather than family .ac- 
tivities but lack resources to purchase domes- 
tic assistance (due to their spouses’ relatively 
low earnings) are’ most disadvantaged by the 
time they spend in domestic work. These pat- 


terns may reflect, in part. that domestic labor . 


time is most detrimental to those women who 
have greater earnings potential. There is prob- 
ably less effect of domestic labor among the 
remaining women in the sample (who are 
younger, have more children, and work fewer 
hours for pay) because their earnings are so 
truncated (s.d. = 78.64) relative to those 
women exhibiting high losses (s.d. = 105.54). 

Patterns suggested by this comparison are 
compatible with the findings that non—working- 
class women lose more as a result of their 
domestic work time. Non—working-class 
women’s hours worked and earnings are sig- 
nificantly higher than working-class women’s. 
Further,. the fact that non—working-class 
women have greater variation in their earnings 
relative to working-class women (Table 3) is 
consistent with the argument that the truncated 
distribution of some women’s wages restrains 
‘the depressant influence of domestic labor 
time. 


Estimation of a Simultaneous Equation Model © 


Thus far it has been assumed that both house- 
hold activities and time spent working in the 
labor market affect wages but that wages do 
not influence either time domain. If, however, 
` either or both household and market time do 
affect wages, then the estimates of the 
_ earnings-related efficacy of these variables 
may be biased. OLS results ‘are also rendered 


633 ` 
problematic if domestic- labor time and market 
time are themselves nonrecursively related. In 
order to assess whether the linkages between 
domestic hours, market hours and wages are, 
infact, nonrecursive, a three-equation simul- 
taneous model containing six nonrecursive re- 


lationships was estimated, separately by sex 


and class, using both two-stage least squares 
(2SLS) and three- -stage least squares regression 
(3SLS).!7 

The most important inference resulting from 
this analysis is that there is no statistically sig- 
nificant simultaneous influence between either ` 


wages and domestic labor time or between: ` 
domestic time and market time for either sex ` 


(findings not shown tabularly). The only non- 
recursive relationship found to be significant is 
that between wages and market time, and this 
is significant only for women (wages did stim- 
ulate labor supply for men as well, but.in the 


male sample market time did not enhance 


wages). These results challenge the OLS re- 
sults presented in Tables 2 and 4, which sug- 
gested that time spent’ in household activity 
depressed the wages of both sexes. However, 
the 2SLS analyses are themselves simply too 
problematic to reject completely the OLS re- 
sults or to embrace as reliable. and unbiased 
estimates of the underlying structural relations. 

Reliable estimation of a model this complex 
is difficult for several reasons, all of which 
revolve around equation specification 
(Kmenta, 1971; Johnston, 1972). There is first 
the problem of choosing the appropriate in- 
struments which are necessary to identify each 
nonrecursive relationship: The second diffi- 
culty is that the 2SLS and 3SLS results appear 
to be dependent on which instruments, from an 
array of nearly equally plausible candidates, 
are in fact chosen. Unfortunately, neither past 
research nor theory provide much guidance 
here. Finally, the most problematic assumption 
underlying any application of nonrecursive es- 
timation procedures to cross-sectional data is 
the assumption that the nonrecursivity is, quite 
literally; instantaneous. In the particular sub- 
stantive context under consideration here, this 
assumption is tantamount to stating that at the 
very moment wages: increase for exogenous 
reasons, market time, for example, is increased 
and household time is depressed. Likewise, 
if domestic labor is increased by exogenous 
factors then, at that moment, weekly wages 
are assumed to fall due to the. reasons 
discussed earlier. These are very strong 
and, in all likelihood, implausible assump- 
tions. It is’ ‘quite possible, even probable, 


mo 


17 A more complete report of these analyses: is 
available from the author. 
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: k) 
that feedback loops do exist among these three 
variables, but they are probably operative only 
after some time lag longer than a week (the 
time unit used to measure wages and domestic 
market.time). For example, if a women’s salary 
increases, she may buy domestic assistance, 
“labor-saving devices,” or other household 
services that will eventually result in a de- 
crease in the amount of time she spends in 
domestic work. Consequently, this decrease in 
domestic time will likely occur some time after 
her salary increase. A similar lag pattern is 
probably operative for the domestic hours- 
market hours relationship. The simultaneous 
equation model:estimated here can only cap- 
ture instantaneous reciprocal causation; 
hence, the lack of observed effects among the 
three endogenous variables. 

In sum, the assumptions necessary for non- 
recursive estimation of these relationships are 


too stringent to draw conclusions from their- 


application. However, caution should also be 
exerted in interpreting the OLS estimates 
since, in general, recursive analyses of cross- 
sectional data cannot determine accurately the 
causal linkages in potentially nonrecursive 


systems such as this one. As is evident from - 


the literature (Johnston, 1972; Cramer, 1980), 
additional research is required in order to re- 
solve conclusively the issue of whether recur- 
sive or nonrecursive estimation techniques are 
more appropriate when the assumptions neces- 
sary to do either are not met. 


CONCLUSIONS a 


This study examined connections between 
family and employment activities by testing the 
often noted proposition that women’s domestic 
activities affect their. labor force achievements. 


OLS results supported the hypothésis that the 


time currently married women and men spend 


in housework and child care exerts a negative © 


influence on their wages. These findings imply 
that there are important linkages between the 
familial and economic spheres, whereby sexual 
inequality in the familial division of labor helps 
perpetuate sexual inequality in the labor 
market. 

When the model was estimated within sex 
and class groups, it was expected that the 
greater economic resources of the non- 
working class ‘would mediate. the depressant 
influence of domestic activities on labor 
market outcomes. Among men, this expecta- 
tion was borne out where the wages of only 
those.in the working class deteriorate as a re- 
sult of the time they spend performing domes- 
tic labor. Among women, however, the class 
difference was in the opposite direction: the 
negative effect of domestic labor time on 
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hon—working-class women’s wages was greater 


relative to working-class women. Additional 
analysis suggested that the negative domestic 
labor effect is most marked among women 
whose labor supply and earnings are high but 


‘whose husbands’ earnings are low relative to 


other employed women. Hence, women with 
high earnings potential but few resources for 
domestic assistance are most disadvantaged by 
the time they spend in domestic work. 

This analysis further demonstrates that class 
differences in women’s and men’s domestic- 
labor are negligible; that is, the domestic di- 
vision of labor appears not to vary by class. 
Moreover, results are in accord with previous 
studies which report that class position influ- 
ences men’s but not women’s earnings, un- 
doubtedly because gender roles which assign 
most domestic responsibilities to women exert 
far more influence on their income than does 
class membership (as presently concep- 
tualized). In other words, the class structure 
affects women and men differently due to the 
organization of domestic production. . 

These conclusions must be qualified due to 
two limitations of this study. First, it is possi- 
ble that the relationship between domestic 
labor time, market work time and wages is 
nonrecursive. Two- and three-stage least 
squares estimates derived from a simultaneous 


_three-equation model indicated no significant 


reciprocal effects between domestic labor time 


- and wages or between domestic labor time and 


market time. However, these estimates were 
viewed as too problematic to reject the OLS 
results out of hand. Serious specification 
problems inherent in such a complex model, 
especially the assumption of instantaneous 
causation, raise severe doubts concerning the 
reliability of these nonrecursive estimates. 
Therefore, it is argued that the findings ob- 
served in the recursive modeling of the re- 
lationships of interest here are the most plausi- 
ble. Yet, caution is warranted in generalizing 
the results from the OLS analyses‘as. well due 
to (1) the difficulties of evaluating any causal 
argument with cross-sectional data and (2) the 
failure of the-2SLS and 3SLS analyses to rep- 
licate the OLS findings. Collection of lon- 
gitudinal data is essential in order to evaluate 
the causal linkages between domestic hours, 
market hours and wages. It is evident that ad- 
ditional theorizing as well as collection of panel 
data are necessary before these issues are re- 
solved conclusively. 

Second, the effect of the time wives spend in 
housework and child care on their wages is 
confounded by the extent to which they have 
familial‘or paid assistance with domestic work. 
One aspect of family members’ contribution to 
household labor—spouses’ child care time— 
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was incorporated into this analysis. Paid 
household help was partly: controlled in the 
within-class analysis, since it is unlikely that 
working-class wives have the resources avail- 
able to hire household help. However, infor- 
mation on other types of domestic assistance 
(e.g., help from respondents’ older children, 
parents or paid individuals) was not available 
in these data. Ideal data for such an analysis 
should -have comprehensive, first-hand infor- 
mation on all household members’ and pai 
individuals’ contributions to household.labor. 
The results of this study suggest that an eq- 


uitable distribution of work in the home is nec-’ 


essary before gender inequalities in the labor 
market are ameliorated. In future research, so- 
cial scientists must consider the domestic di- 
vision of labor in analyses ‘of economic in- 
equalities between women and men. By con- 
centrating exclusively on market work, most 
social research has presented only a one-sided 
view of the system of gender stratification. 

‘The fact that policymakers have not ad- 
dressed the unequal distribution of work in the 
home may help explain why social policy to 
date has had little effect on sexual stratification 
(as opposed to the efficacy of policy on race 
Iequality—see Burstein, 1979). Social policy 
can facilitate a more egalitarian domestic di- 
vision of labor through a variety of extrafamil- 
‘al solutions implemented, with relative suc- 
_cess, in many industrialized countries 
(Kamerman, 1979). These include government- 
or employer-sponsored child care facilities for 
preschool children, homemaker payments, and 
changes in the organization of work such as 
flexible hours and-maternity and paternity ben- 
efits: 
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Using January 1973 Current Population Survey data on white employer-changers, 
this paper examines by gender and age: (1) mobility between economic sectors and 
between male and female occupations; (2) factors influencing chances for leaving a 
sex-typical'‘occupation and.competitive sector industry; and (3) the effects of such 
moves on wage advancement chances, net of credentials and work histories. It finds 

- that there are people who move across sector and across sex-typicality boundaries, 
but that individuals’. credentials and work histories have little power to explain this «— 
mobility. Moving into the competitive sector depresses chances for wage gains, while -` 
moving out of this sector brings gains. Moves between typically male and typically ` 
female occupations, on the other hand, do no affect relative wage outcomes. 


Sociologists studying socioeconomic achieve- 
ment have recently been preoccupied by the 
extent to which the nature .of the: positions 
people‘hold determine labor market outcomes. 
Some have found that workér segregation 
among different sets of employers with varying 
amounts: of power in factor and product 
markets explains wage differences net of the 
skills, credentials, and work histories em- 
ployees bring to their jobs. Others have 
weighed the segregation of women into pre- 
dominantly .female occupations against their 
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discontinuous employment as factors explain- 


ing the wage gap between the sexes, with in- 
consistent resùlts. Studies of the effects of type 
of labor market position versus. individual 
characteristics; however, usually have been 
cross-sectional. The extent and determinants 
of moves across hypothesized boundaries and 


their outcomes have been largely ignored. This . 


paper will use data on people who changed 
employers to examine gender differences in 
moves across sector and occupational sex-type 
boundaries, in effects’ of educational creden- 
tials and- work histories on movement across 


these boundaries, and in the chances for wage - 


increases that such movement brings, control- 
ling for credentials and work histories. 


INDIVIDUAL CHARACTERISTICS, 
SEX SEGREGATION, 
ECONOMIC SECTORS, AND WAGES 


The literature on occupational sex segregation 
and economic sectors includes three premises: 
(1) differences in the types of positions people 
hold can explain at least some ‘of the dif- 
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ferences in wage and advancement potential 
net of individuals’ education, skills, experi- 
ence, etc.; (2) individual characteristics (or 
employers’ perceptions of them) play a part in 
people’s entrance into different positions; and 
(3) there is relatively little mobility among dif- 
ferent sets of positions—were there such mo- 
bility, there would be no reason to find persis- 
tent wage differences beyond those expected 
on the basis of personal characteristics. The 
first premise has been tested to a much greater 
extent than the other two. This section reviews 
these premises and evidence for them through 
the literature on occupational sex segregation 
and economic segmentation, and then dis- 
cusses how an analysis of job changes can pro- 
vide at least partial additional tests of the 
premises. 


Occupational Sex Segregation 


Women earn less than men. In the U.S. in 
1967—80, for example, women employed full- 
time had earnings about 60 percent of those of 
men employed full-time (U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1980: Table 48). Further, the occu- 
pational structure is very sex segregated (Bel- 
‘ler, 1982b). Many have argued that a major 
reason for the sex difference in wages is this 
pervasive sex segregation since women’s oc- 
cupations, on average, pay less than men’s 
(England and McLaughlin, 1979). Wage in- 
creases and career advancement are not ex- 


pected in predominantly women’s occupations 


according to the usual description of them 
(e.g., Oppenheimer, 1970). Predominantly 
women’s occupations are said:to have charac- 
teristics that reflect women’s intermittent labor 
force participation. Although not necessarily 
.occupations that require lower skills or educa- 
tion then typically male jobs (England etal., 
1982), they do require that incumbents bring 
their skills to the job. Not offering a chance to 
increase skills on the job (since the typical in- 
cumbent is not expected to stay there long), 
they offer no chances for career advancement. 
At the same time, female occupations are sup- 
posed to offer easy reentry. Having entered 
such occupations, and given their breaks in 
employment (perhaps encouraged by the ab- 
sence of promotion chances), women would 
then be unlikely to be able to go from a typi- 
cally female to a typically male occupation. 
Men, who could get higher wages in occu- 


pations considered appropriate for them, 


would have no motivation to go to sex- -atypical 
‘occupations. 
While these arguments seem plausible, and 


indeed are part of this society’s common wis-. 


dom, they have not been unambiguously sup- 
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ported by empirical evidence. Some conclude 
that occupational segregation is important for 
explaining the earning gap by sex (Treiman and 
Hartmann, 1981); others fail to find that the sex 
composition of women’s occupations signifi- 
cantly explains variations in their wages (e.g., 
Daymont and Statham, 1981; Polachek, 1981b) 
or that male occupations offer greater chances 
for wage increases (Corcoran et al., 1982). 

Polachek (1981a) found some support for the 
idea that women choose occupations with low 
wage depreciation, and Wolf and Rosenfeld 
(1978) found: some evidence that women’s oc- 
cupations are easier to reenter than men’s. On 
the other hand, Corcoran et al. (1982), Day- 
mont and Statham (1981), and Beller (1982a) 
find no. significant link between women’s labor 
force participation patterns and the sex com- 
position of their occupations. One reason for 
this failure to find such a link, some argue, is 
that it is not a question of the individual 
woman’s choice so much as of the choice of 
employers and potential coworkers. Em- 
ployers may exercise statistical discrimination, - 
keeping all women out of positions that require 
“male” characteristics or working with male 
coworkers or customers, and discouraging men 
from entering typically female jobs (Phelps, 
1972; Levinson, 1975). Workers’ efforts, espe- 
cially males’, to protect their jobs often be- 
come formalized in seemingly universalistic 
job entry requirements, working conditions, 
and promotion policies that bar women (e.g., 
Roos and Reskin, 1982). If forces beyond the 
individual prevent choice of sex-atypical occu- 
pations, one would expect relatively little re- 
lationship between someone’s work history 
and job-relevant characteristics and the sex 
type of that’ person’s occupation. 

This argument reinforces the idea that there 
is normally little mobility between typically 
male and typically female occupations. Yet 
there are dramatic instances of changes in the 
supply of male labor bringing women quickly 
‘into or out of atypical occupations (such as in - 
World War I); the few studies of mobility 
across occupational sex types in normal times 
consistently find evidence of mobility (e.g., 
Corcoran et al., 1982; England, 1982; Jusenius, 
1975; Wolf and Rosenfeld, 1978). Corcoran et 
al. (1982) report that over a five-year period 
about 34 percent of working women and 16 
percent of working men had switched between 
male-dominated and female-dominated jobs. 

In sum, there is only mixed evidence for the 
premises that occupational sex composition 
can explain variation in wages, that women (or 
men) with less stable attachment to the work 
force are those in predominantly female occu- ~ 
pations, and that the barriers between typically 
male and female occupations are impermeable. 
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Economic Segmentation 


Sociologists and economists see the fabor 
market as consisting of different sorts of em- 
‘ployers able to offer different sorts of jobs. The 
development of advanced capitalism, they 
. argue, has tended increasingly to segment the 
economy into two major sectors, oligopolistic 
„and competitive (or core and periphery), 
whose different economic and social organiza- 
tion of production conditions the achievements 
of individuals: employed within the sector. (For 
a review of this literature, see Wallace and 
Kalleberg, 1981.) Employers in the competitive 
sector have little power in factor and product 
markets: They tend to be small and labor inten- 
sive, to have relatively low profits, and: to 
make decisions so as to. maximize short-run 

profits. As a result, the jobs they offer sound 
like women’s jobs, with relatively low pay, 
lacking-chances for developing skills or for ad- 


vancement, with simple, direct forms of con- 


trol over workers, and not encouraging (or re- 
quiring) employment stability. Oligopolistic 
employers, who control their markets and are 
- concerned with long-term planning and ‘stabil- 


- ity, are Said to offer jobs with higher pay that” 


encourage job stability and offer chances for 
advancement: 


This aop oach has had widespread success, 


in predicting wage variation. Most researchers 
find oligopolistic sector workers earn more 
than those in the periphery, even net of work- 
ers’ characteristics (e.g. Beck et al., 1978; 
Kalleberg et al., 1981). However, there has 
been concern about the confusion of duality in 
the economy with duality in labor markets 
(e.g., Zucker and Rosenstein, 1981; Hodson 
and Kaufman, 1982). Not all oligopolistic sec- 
tor jobs will be “primary,” offering high wages, 
chances for advancement, job stability, and 
technical or bureaucratic forms of control. Not 
all competitive sector jobs are ‘‘secondary,” 
with relatively low pay, little chance to develop 
skills, low promotion chances, and simple, di- 
rect control over workers. If primary jobs are 
overrepresented i in the oligopolistic sector and 
secondary jobs in the periphery, then what one 
' takes to be the effects of economic segmenta- 
tion might include effects of labor market dif- 
ferences. There ‘are some arguments for the 
idea, though, that pay for a given type of job is 
higher in the oligopolistic sector. D’Amico 
(1982) provides a direct test of the predictive 
power of sector category, net of labor market 


category and individual level characteristics, 


and concludes (p. 435) that there is “a wage 
bonus associated with core employment.” 
While much research and debate has focused 
on the effects of sectoral location on wages, 
less attention has been paid to the process by 
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which people enter and move between sectors. 
There is a sense that periphery jobs are filled 
by workers lower in human capital and less 
attached to the labor force than those in the 
core sector. The evidence for this usually 
comes from comparing mean worker charac- 
tegistics across sector categories. Women are 
consistently overrepresented in the periphery. 
However, the evidence as.to sector differences 
in educational and other characteristics is 
mixed (see Rumberger and Carnoy, 1980; Zuc- 
kerman and Rosenstein, 1981). 

There is also the argument—similar to the 


_ one about effects of being i in a typically female 


occupation—that being in the periphery sector, 
with low expectations for tenure and advance- 

ment and-little chance to gain on-the-job skills, 
reinforces a person’s location in the periphery. 
There is high turnover among periphery-firm 
employees, because of low incentive for either 
employer or employee to keep a particular 
job-person match. These employees have work 
histories that then mark them as tinstable em- 
ployees. This sort of vicious circle, as well as 


the protection of core internal and union-' 
organized markets from outside labor compe-- 


tition, argues for little mobility across sector 
boundaries. The exception in the literature is 
young men (especially white men). Teenage 
men may be able to find employment only in 
the periphery. However, as they finish school 


-and settle doown, some will have a chance to 
-enter the core sector. 


The limited research that tries to test the 

extent to which sectors limit mobility across 
their boundaries finds some mobility. Consis- 
tent with arguments about youths’ mobility, it 
finds that, especially for young men, mobility 
is from the periphery to the core (see Rum- 
berger and Carnoy, 1980; Tolbert, 1982; 
D’Amico and Brown, 1982). 
” The literature on economic sectors supports 
the premise that position affects wages, even 
net of worker characteristics, but there is less 
research on and support for the premises that 
individuals. with “good” characteristics are 
more likely to get into “‘good”’ sets of jobs and 
that sectors constrain me: 


Analysis of epee Chane 


‘This paper uses data on people who changed 


employers to examine. these premises. People, 
of course, can change their jobs’ without 
changing their employers. Those who do change 
employers, however, are of particular interest, 
in that one person-job match is broken and 
another formed (Granovetter, 1981). In par- 
ticular, when each employer is assigned to one 
sector, by definition one has_no potential to 
change economic sector without a change of 
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employer. One could change sex type of occu- 
pation within a firm. Especially in the early 


"70s, however, such a change may have been 


easier with a new place of employment. Look- 
ing at the characteristics of the employer and 
job left, of the employer and job entered, and 

-Of the person shifting jobs can lead to insights 
‘ about the general match between jobs and 
' people. Since both sex and life-cycle variations 
in the job-shifting process are expected (as. ex- 
plained below), comparisons will be made by 
sex and age. j 

(1) Permeability of boundaries. Using data 
` on employer shifters, one can say something 
about the boundaries between sets of post: 
tions. The discussion of economic sectors as- 
sumes that those in the periphery will change 
firms more frequently than those in the core 


and will, partly because of this mobility, ‘still. 


remain in the periphery. As noted, one excep- 
tion is for young white men. Less has been said 
about what will happen to those who leave a 
core firm. To the extent that there are bonds 
between specific types of industries, one would 


expect that having been in a core firm would 


increase one’s chances to go to another job in a 
core firm (Stinchcombe, 1976). With respect to 
sex-typed occupations, there is also the ex- 
pectation that women will remain with typi- 
cally female occupations in part because of 
their intermittant labor force participation. For 
men, the expectation is that they will remain 
with or return to male occupations even with a 
change of firm. Looking at employer changers 
thus gives a fairly stringent test of the hypothe- 
sis of boundaries between sets of positions. 


(2) Worker characteristics and mobil- ` 


ity. Since one employer-employee bond is 
broken and another formed with a change of 
firm, one can also say something about 
whether (or which) individual and job history 
characteristics affect the sorts of positions to 
which workers gain access. Controlling for ori- 
gin position, one can test the hypothesis that 
workers with characteristics that indicate less 
commitment to the labor force, less stable. 
work histories, and lower skills and qualifica- 
tions are those who have difficulty entering 
core industries, and that the less committed 
and stable have a more difficult time getting 
into typically male occupations. 

How ‘‘commitment to the labor market” i iS 
measured will differ by sex and across. life. 
cycle stages. Women are viewed as less com- 
mitted to employment because of their family 


responsibilities. On the other hand, being mar- 


‘ried and having dependents may spur men to 
seek out better, higher-paying jobs. ag. 
employers may take marriage, especially o 

younger men, as a'sign of greater stability e 
labor market commitment. Young people may 
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be limited in the types of jobs they can take, as 
well as being, (or seen as) less committed to 
their jobs, because-they are employed while 
still in school. As they leave school, they may 
be going to “better” jobs. Such measures of 
commitment to the labor market will be in- 
cluded in the analysis of how individual char- 
acteristics affect cross-sector and cross- 
-occupation movement. — N 

- While the pull of higher wages has been used 
to explain women’s movement to typically 
male occupations, it is more difficult to ac- 
count for men’s moving to typically female oc- 
cupations. Male occupations ‘are usually, 
thought of as “‘better” than women’s. How- 
ever, not all typically male occupations are, in 
the traditional professions and crafts—the oc- 
cupations most people have in mind when 
comparing occupations by sex type. At least 
some predominantly male occupations are- 
lower-level blue collar. Oppenheimer (1970) 
suggests that for some men, going to a white- 
collar clerical or semiprofessional occupation 
could be seen as upward mobility. Further, 
within typically female occupations, men often 
occupy the upper-level administrative and 
managerial posts (Grimm and Stern, 1974). It 
may be the men with lower-level typical jobs: 
who are most likely to move to sex-atypical 
jobs. At the same time, competitive sector jobs 
are generally described as low in status and 
skill. Those with higher-level jobs in the com- 
petitive sector may have gained experience and 
‘skills that give them access to the core. The 
type of previous position, therefore, needs to 
be included in analyses of cross-sector and 
cross-occupational sex-type moves. 

(3) Position effects on wages. To the ex- 
‘tent that positions affect wages even above 
individual characteristics, one would expect to | 
see greater changes in wages with certain sorts 
of moves than with others. If the core sector. 
does offer a wage premium that reflects the 
organization of production rather than the or- 
ganization of labor markets within it, then one 
would expect to find that even those changing 
employers gain in wages when they enter a 
core industry and suffer a decrease when they 
leave it. Similarly, one would expect wage 
gains (or losses) for those leaving (or entering) 
typically female occupations.! 

Overall sex differences are expected in the’ 


t Even those- who have examined changes be- 
tween sector, or occupational categories have failed ~ 
adequately to examine the implications of such 


“movement for wage changes. Tolbert (1982) and 


. Jusenius (1975:33), for example, simply look at aver- 
age wage changes for those with different types of 
moves, although they get results generally consistent - 
with the above expectations. ` M 
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magnitudes of various effects. If employers 
. exercise statistical discrimination against 
women based on group characteristics, then 
one might find that barriers to “better” sets of 
jobs are harder for women than for men to 
cross and that women’s individual employment 
- patterns do not explain their mobility to as 
great an extent as men’s (see Tolbert, 
1982:460). Further, women, even while gaining 
in wages from going to better jobs, may not 
gain as much as men do. Comparisons by sex 
for such differences will be made in each of the 
analyses. 


DATA 


The data for this paper are for whites, age 
16-50, who had begun work with a new em- 
ployer between January 1972 and 1973, and 
who had had some employment in the preced- 
ing five years. Data are from the January 1973 
Current Population Survey (CPS) and its sup- 
plemental Job Finding survey. The sup- 
plemental questionnairé asked those who were 
over 16, not self-employed or working in a 
family business, and reported as doing a “‘dif- 
ferent kind of work a year ago, in January, 
1972,” about their previous job and the- job 
search. It collected information on the type of 
job held before January 1973 only’ if it were 
held in 1968 or later. Since the analysis com- 
pares the characteristics of jobs people hold 
before and after an employer shift,.those witha 
“new kind of work” in January 1973 who had 
. never been employed previously or had not 
held a job since 1968 could not be included.? 
Although the screener was worded so that 
those who stayed with the same employer but 
changed their work might have responded to 
the supplemental questionnaire, only 2.5 per- 
cent of those with a new type of work in the 
January 1973 CPS interpreted it this way. They 
‘are also excluded. People over 50 were ex- 
cluded because after 50 the job-shifting process 
seems to be one of career decline and transition 
to retirement. The analysis is further restricted 
to whites since there are relatively few black 
women and men in each cohort. Other work 
uses a somewhat different analytical strategy. 
to focus on race differences (Rosenfeld, 1982). 


2 Most people whose data are included in the 
analyses held the previous job in 1972: over 80 per- 
cent of the men and 60-70 percent of the women 
(depending on cohort). 

As one anonymous reviewer pointed out, it would 
be possible for ““employer-changers” to have moved 
from one firm to another within the same conglomer- 
ate. The employer, as defined Y the survey, is the 
firm. 

+ Substantively, seee employer chingi 
makes sense. Using only firm-shifters avoids con- 
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These data provide enough cases on white 
employer-shifters age 16-50 to make compari- 
sons by age. The age categories used are teen- 
agers (16-19), young 20s (20-24), late 20s 
(25-29), and the peak career’ years (30-50). 
The divisions by age are finer for the younger 
ages since these are the years when men and 
women are making the school-to-work transi- 
tion, forming their families, and when at least 


young men are building their careers and 


perhaps gaining access to core locations. Dif- 
ferences between the younger and oldest 
cohorts, especially, will reflect cohort as well 
as age differences. Most of those younger than 
30 in 1973 were baby boom babies, entering 
labor markets quite different from those en- 
tered by earlier cohorts. Those women born 
before the mid 1940s still showed labor force 
participation patterns by age that included a 
dip during the childbearirig and -rearing years 
(see Kreps and Leaper, 1976:69). 

There are likely to be period effects as well. 
January 1973 was just after Equal Employment 
Opportunity (EEO) legislation enforcement 
became stricter. It was also a time of recovery 
in the' business cycle, when jobs may have 
been more available and the effectiveness of 
EEO legislation enhanced. It is thus a particu- 
larly interesting time to examine gender dif- 
ferences in job shifting. 


VARIABLES . 0 - 
The dependent variables in the analyses to 


follow are the probability of moving out of the ` 


competitive sector, of moving out òf a sex- 


‘typical occupation, and of moving up in wages. 
The independent variables include measures of - 


commitment to the labor force, skills and cre- 
dentials. 


founding a tendency to stay with the same job with 
the existence of barriers that prevent even those who 
move from changing their labor market location. 
Further, many of the independent variables in the 
analyses (e.g., how many jobs held in 1972) would be 
irrelevant to those who had not changed jobs. How- 


. ever, Statistically there is the problem of selectivity 


bias (Barnow et al., 1980; Berk and Ray, 1982). It 
was not possible to investigate the nature of all forms 
of selectivity in these data. Procedures described by 
Ray et al. (1981) were used, though, to create a 
measure of the probability of moving from, as com- 


‘pared to staying with, an employer 1972-1973. This 
_ measure was highly collinear with tenure-on previous 


job for those who shifted jobs; not a surprising result 
given the decline of job mobility with tenure (Hall, 
1980). Since the correction proposed by Ray et al. is 
for an OLS model, while the analysis uses logits, a 
direct measure of tenure on previous job, rather than 
the derived selectivity measure, controls for selec- 
tivity bias. 


- 
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Sex Type of Occupation 


There is no. agreed upon operationalization of 
the sex type of an occupation. Given the typi- 
cal image of occupations as either “male” or 
“female,” categories of the sex type of an oc- 
cupation were created. An occupation at least 
51 percent male according to the 1970 Census 
(see Spenner, 1977) is considered typically or 
predominantly male. Other occupations are 
consklered “female.” The. medians were 90 
percent male for men’s 1973 occupations and 
16 percent male for the women’s. The choice of 
51 percent male as the cutoff point is somewhat 


arbitrary. Given the extreme sex segregation of ` 


occupations, the exact cutting point should be 
unimportant as long as it is somewhere in the 
middle of the distribution. Further, other 
analysis (Rosenfeld, 1982) shows that those 
who move across these categories are making 
long distance moves in terms of the change in 
the sex composition of their occupations, so 
that any other cutoff in the same area would be 
expected to give similar results.* 


Economic Sector 


While growing numbers of sociologists and 
economists have examined the effects of eco- 
nomic sector on wages and employment, there 
is no common. operationalization of sectors. 
Some argue that the concept of employer’s 
power is multidimensional and not well cap- 
tured by any one set of categories. Again, 
given- the, image presented in the theoretical 
literature of distinct segments, a simple 
categorization from Hodson (1978) will be 
used. Hodson argued for the importance of 
Maintaining the state sector as a separate one 
which has its own organization of production 
and which mediates the production of other 
industries. Here, in order to dichotomize the 
economy, the state will be included with the 
oligopolistic sector, since its organization of 
work (with, for example, a high degree of bu- 
reaucratic control) i is more akin to conditions in 
that’ sector than in the competitive. While 
Wallace and Kalleberg (1981:105) argue for a 
multidimensional operationalization of eco- 
nomic sectors, they also say that of the 
categorizations they tested, Hodson’s “comes 


closest to reflecting all (or most) of the eco- - 


nomic organization variables” without being 
confounded with worker characteristics.’ 


4 All analyses were also performed classifying oc- 
cupations as predominantly female if they were at 
least 75 percent female and as predominantly male if 
they were at least 75 percent male. Conclusions from 

_these analyses are generally the same as from the 
analyses shown here. - 


3 All analyses were run as -well.with an, 


oligopolistic/other sector distinction. Again, the gen- 
$ 
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Wage Mobility z 
Wages were adjusted to 1972 dollars.® A 
wage change is considered “up” if the 1973. 
hourly wage is more than 5 percent greater 
than the adjusted hourly wage on the previous 
job. For the logit analysis, the dependent vari- 
able is whether a wage shift is up or not, since 
the concern is with the effects of structure and 


individual characteristics on chance for a 
vancement, for gain in rewards. 


Independent Variables 


The means and standard deviations for the i in- 
dependent variables used to predict the three 


` dependent variables are shown in Table 1. 


Education. Education represents either a 
measure of human capital or a credential that a 
worker can present to an employer. More edu- ~ 
cation should enable people changing em- 
ployers to get “better” jobs—out of the com- 
petitive sector and up in wages; itis not clear 
how it will affect movement across sex-types. 
Education is coded as a series of categories 
representing various levels of certification: less 
than high school, high school, completion 
(omitted category), some cores, college com- 
pletion or more. . 

Marital status. Being married represents . 
different things depending on one’s gender and 
age. Married men, especially younger ones, are 
expected to move out of the competitive sector ° 
to better paying jobs. For women, being mar- 
ried should decrease chances to move out of a 
female job or the competitive sector and to 
move up in wages. | 

Care of family. One reason women are said 
to be less committed to the labor force is that 
they drop out to ‘take care of their families 
full-time. Although a change in family respon- 
sibilities might lead women to choose “better” 
jobs, at the time of their reentry to the labor 
market they might have to take what are és- 
sentially low-level entry jobs (Mincer and 
Ofek, 1981). From the CPS supplement it is 
possible to construct whether a person had 
previously been home taking care of a family. © 
Since almost no men and few teenage females 
had been caring for families before. their new - 

jobs, this variable is included in analyses for 
only women over 19. For them, it is expected 
negatively to affect moving out of the oT 


eral conclusions from these analyses are the same, as 


those presented here. 

& A few people were calculated to have extremely, 
low hourly wages, sometimes of only a few cents. To 
avokl including changes that reflect probable coding 
errors or unreliable reporting, those’ with hourly 
wages of under 50 cents were eliminated from the 
analysis. 
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Table 1. Means (and Standard Deviations) by Age ‘cd Sex of independent Variables Predicting Sex- 
Sectoral, and = eee 1973 CPS White Employer-Changers 


MEN 
Education:* © 
Finished less than 12th grade 
Finished some college. 
Finished college or beyond 
Marital status (I=currently married, 0=not) 
Previous activity taking care of family (i= yes, 0=no) 
School status:* 
In school, both previously and 1973 
In school previously, not 1973 
Not in school previously, in school 1973 
Hours status: 
Part-time previously, full-time 1973 
Part-time both previously and 1973 
Full-time previously, part- -time 1973 
More than 2 different jobs in 1972® 
Previous job: 
SVP > 


i 
Wage 
Tenure (transformed)? 


WOMEN- 
Education:® 
Finished less than 12th grade 
Finished some college 
Finished college or beyond 
Marital status (1=currently married, 0=not) 


Previous activity taking care of family (l= yes, 0=n0) 


School status:* 

In school, both previously and 1973 

In school previously, not 1973 

Not in school previously, in school 1973 
Hours status: 

Part-time previously, full-time 1973 

Part-time both previously and 1973 

Full-time previously, part-time 1973 
More than 2 different jobs in 19728 
Previous job: $ 

SVP’ 


Wage 


` 


i Tenure (transformed)° 


Age 
16-19 20-24 25-29 30-50 
51 13 19 31 
.08 35 21] 14 
0 AS 29° 19 
10 .49 81 90 
00 .00 0 .00 
Al .03 Ol 0 
20 18 12- .03 
33 Al .03 O01 
AS 12 .08 .03 
.30 07 62 01 
16 Al 06 .03 
27 .26 18 - 15 
3.83 4.66 5.33 5.61 
(1.55) a 71) (1.79) (1.74) 
2.05 3.60 4.70 
(1.13) i FS (1.92) (3.05) 
1.99 2.45 3.20 3.88 
(1.31) (1.48) (1,60) (2.01) 
35 .08 15 25 
Ad 31 .20 14 
0 18 23 „Hi 
AS 52 76 81 
05 -17 37 34 
.08 01 0 0 
22 21 05 .04 
31 07 01 .00 
22 19 .10- 11 
33 .09 12 .19 
17 15 A7 12 
18 19 .10 .08 
3.70 4.50 4.90 4.70 
- (1.26) (1.45) (1.58) (1.56) 
1.80 2.33 2.79 2.68 
(1.08) (1.40) (1.24) (1.57) 
2.02 2.51 3.26. 3.48 
(1.25) (1.44) (1.59) (1.83) 


a For dummy variables, 1 = in a given category, 0 = not. 
? SVP = Specific Vocational Training. From Temme’s (1975) aggregation from the Dictionary of Occu- 


pational Titles (3rd Edition). 1 = short demonstration 


only, 10 = over 10 years. 


° 1 = less than 4 months; 2 = 4—6 months; 3 = 7—11 months, 4 = at least 1 year but less than 3; 5 = at least 3 


years but less than 5; 6 = at least 5 years but less than 10; 
years. 


tive sector, out of a sex-typical occupation, 
and up in wages. 

School status. A set of dummy variables 
represents possible combinations of previous 
and 1973 school statuses. Those who left 
school are expected to have greater chances of 
moving out of the competitive sector and up in 


7 = at least 10 years but less than 15; B = 15 or more 


wages as compared with those. staying in 


school, going back to school, or even remain- 
ing out of school, since those leaving school 
may be the ones leaving “youth” jobs.’ 


7 While people are often seen as freely choosing to 
stay in school after the compulsory schooling age, 


i 
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Whether this would affect leaving a sex-typical 
job is not clear. Even very early jobs tend to be 
sex segregated (Lewin-Epstein, 1981). Moving 
in and out of school i is rarely done’ by men in 


their peak career years or by women after their. 


‘early 20s. Measures of school transitions will 
therefore not be included in analyses for those 
cohorts. 

Hours status. Students are expected to 
have jobs in the competitive sector in part be- 
cause they are often limited to part-time jobs. 
Women, too, may try to balance family and 
employment by holding a job only part-time, 
although women are also disproportionately 
among those employed part-time involuntarily 


(Barrett, 1979). It is expected that people 


moving from female sex-typical and competi- 
` tive sector jobs and up in wages will be those 
‘also moving to full-time work. 

_ A series of dummy variables measure the 
various combinations of part-time (less than 35 
hours a week) and full-time work previously 
and on the 1973 job. Very few men after their 
early 20s have anything except previous and 
current full-time jobs. There is not enough 
variance in this set of independent variables to 
include-it in logit analysis for men over 24. 

Holding more than two jobs in 
1972. Whether more than two jobs were held 
in 1972 is included in the analysis as a measure 
of job instability..The modal category for these 
data is two jobs in 1972—the previous one and 
that held -as of January 1973. Those who, 
change jobs more often.would be expected to 
be less likely to move out of competitive sector 
jobs, out of typically female jobs, and up in 
wages. 

Tenure on previous job: This variable was 
included as a control for selectivity bias. (See 
footnote 3.) 

Characteristics of previous job. The specific 
vocational preparation (SVP) required for the 
respondent’s previous occupation is included 
as a measure of the job-specific training the 
person can be assumed to have had previous to 
the current job. Those with previous jobs re- 
quiring greater Specific training should be those 
leaving the competitive sector, staying with 
typically male jobs, and moving up in wages. 
This measure is from the third edition of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles (aggregated 
over occupations by Temme, 1975). 

Since the final dependent variable- here is 
wage mobility, wage on the previous job has to 
bé ineluded in this analysis. The further up in 
wages one has gone, relative to one’s job- 
relevant resources, the less likely one can go 


2 


such a choice can also be a reaction to a lack of 
employment opportunities. See Duncan (1965). 
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up even further (Sørensen and Tuma, 1981). 
Wages on the previous job, therefore, should 
have a negative effect on the chances for up- 
ward wage mobility, net of everything else. 


RESULTS | 
Movement Between Sets of Positions 


The first tasks of the analysis are to examine 
the patterns of mobility between sex-typed oc- 
cupations and between economic sectors to see 
to what extent there are barriers to such mo- 
bility .® ; 
As can be seen in Table 2, while a majority of 
each sex moves within sex-typical occu- 
pations, there is mobility across occupational 
sex types. Around 30 percent of the women in 
any age group also change the sex type of their 
occupations when they change employers. For 
men, the percent ranges from.32 for teenagers, 
to 11 for those age 30-50. For men, the pattern 
of going from one typically male occupation to 
another with a firm shift increases with age.. 
Older men are not, however, more likely than 
younger ones to stay within the set of sex- 
atypical occupations, suggesting that more is 


` going on than simply staying with a given oc- 


cupation. The proportion of men who start 
from a sex-atypical occupation and go back to 
a sex-typical one is relatively stable across.age 
groups—around 70 percent. In contrast, for 
women, the proportion of moves made within 
the sex-atypical occupations increases with ` 
age. Occupational sex types may have more 
force as boundaries for men. The increasing 
attachment of both women. and men to pre- 
dominantly. male occupations, though,.is con- - 
sistent with the idea that they offer higher 
wages and other rewards then typically female 
occupations, as well as with the idea that male 
occupations ‘require some long-term commit- 
ment. At the same time, over 10 percent of the . 
women at any age go from a typically female to 
a typically male occupation, suggesting that the 
reinforcing effect of being in a typically female 
occupation is far from absolute. 

Table 3 presents the mobility patterns across 


® Finding that people move primarily within sec- 
tors or within male or female occupations does not, 
of course, prove that the organization of production 
by sectors and of occupations by sex stereotyping 
structures mobility. As D’Amico and Brown (1982) 
‘point out, people may not be moving within sectors 
{or sex-typed occupations) but within smaller 
units—industries (or occupations}—within those 
larger categories. It is, therefore, important to ex- 
amine not only immobility, but also mobility patterns 


across categories to see whether such mobility is at - 


least consistent with what would be expected if in- 
deed there were sector or sex-type barriers. 
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Table 2. Mobility between Sex-Typical and sara aca Occupations 1973 CPS White Employer- 


ew 
Age: 16-19 
Type of Move % 
Sex-typical to sex-typical’ 63.0 
Sex-typical to sex-atypical’ 20.6 
Sex-atypical to sex-typical “ 11.3 
Sex-atypical to sex-atypical | 5.1 
Total 100.0 
N 671 
D Age: 16-19 | 
Type of Move É : 
Sex-typical to sex-typical 63.3 
Sex-typical to sex-atypical 10.0 
Sex-atypical to sex-typical >) 
Sex-atypical to sex-atypical 4,2 
Total 100.0 
N 528 


L 96 


7 WOMEN 


20.24 
% 


65.5 - 
"10.6 
17.0 
6.9 


100.0 
857 


25-29 


62.6 
13.7 
16.2 

7.5 


100.0 
438 


30-50 
% 


60.4 
ree 
16.4 
11.5 


100.0 


780 


* A sex-typical occupation for men is one that is at least 51% male and for women is one that is less than 


51% male.. 


and within economic sectors. 'In contrast with 
Table 2, there are small differences by sex in 
the probability that a move will be accom- 
plished within a category. Relatively more of 
women’s within-sector moves are within the 
competitive sector; for men, especially after 
the mid 20s, relatively more are within the 
oligopolistic and state sector. At the same 
time, there is mobility between sectors for- both 
sexes. After the teen years, the proportion of 


moves begun in the competitive sector that. 


Y 


take the person outside this sector increases 
for all. For men, 24 percent of teenagers’ 
moves were from the competitive sector; 41 
percent of those between age 20 and 24-remove 
them from the competitive sector. For women, 
the figures are 32 and 35 percent. This is con- 
sistent with the idea that the competitive sector 
is in part a youth market, and that as youths, 

especially males, mature they have the oppor- 
tunity to move to the oligopolistic sector. Some 
mobility, though, occurs in the opposite direc- 


Table 3. Mobility between Economic Sectors: 1973 CPS White Employer-Changers 


Age: 


Type of Move 


Competitive to Competitive? 
Competitive to Other 

Other to Competitive 

Other to Other 


Total 
N 


Age: 


Type of Move l Se 


Competitive to Competitive 
Competitive to Other 

Other to Competitive ` 
Other to Other 


Total 
N 


16-19. 
% 


51.8 
16.8 
17.4 
14.0 


eens 


100.0. 
672 


16-19 
% 
53.8 


25.2 . 


10.2 
10.8 


ee 


100.0 
528 


MEN 

20-24 25.29 30-50 
% % % 
30.7 26.3 27.9 
21.4 19.6 17.3 
16.9 16.9 13.8 

31.0 37.2 41.0 

100.0 100.0 100.0 

960 682 921 ` 

WOMEN . . 

20-24 2529 30_50 
% 5 % 
38.7 -35.3 39.9 
25.3 ` 17.8 i. 20.8 
13.5 17.3 14.6 
22.5 29.6 24.7 

100.0 100.0 100.0 

859 439 782 


a The “other” sector includes both state and oligopolistic industries. 


> 
, 


a, 


fa 
4 


bserved probability of a move 25 


tion in all age categories. Here, then, the bar- 
- riers are far from impermeable for either sex, 
even in the peak career years. 


Predicting Mobility Out of Sex-Typical 
Occupations and Out of the 
Competitive Sector 


The next analytical task is to see to what extent- 


measures of job histories and credentials. can 
` predict movement across various boundaries. 
Since the outcome variables have been defined 
_as dichotomous, logistic regression is used for 
this analysis (Hanushek and Jackson, 1977). In 
the tables showing the results, the 2 statistic 
compares the estimated model with one in- 
cluding only the intercept. The D statistic is 


analogous to R? and measures the fit of the 


model (see Harrell, 1980). 


_9 Since the CPS was a multistage rather than sim- 
ple-random sample, the significance levels are only 
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Table 4. “Logit Regression by Age and Sex for Moving from a Sex-Typical Occupation: White Employer- 
Changers? 
Age 
16—19 20-24 ` 25—29 30-50 
Logit Logit Logit Logit 
- MEN Coefficient s.e. Coefficient sie. Coefficiéit s.e. Coefficient s.e. 
Intercept —.97 46" -1.10 42 ~1.34° 69% 21 65 
Education:® : ee 
Finished less than 12th grade 02° .26 —.11 .36 —.18 .§2 -.60 ..36 
Finished some college 78 Adit 160 .28 | 84 .42* —.13 .43 
Finished college or beyond ee =): ‘sor 83.43 30 3T 
Marital status (1=currently ; l SO E 
married, 0=not) -07 4l —.58  .23*. —.80  .34* — 63 . .39 
Previous activity taking care i 
' of family (= =yes, 0=no) See — — ~“ — Se o a — 
School status: 
In school, both previously os 
and 1973 30.43 58 «54 — — e O 
In school previously, _ i a To 
not 1973 -01 33 —.09 34 ~.3f  .50 m — 
Not.in school previously, , i 
in school 1973 ~ : 27 a33 —.08 -36 — — — — 
Hours Status: j n 
Part-time previously, i 
full-time 1973 o .25 36 —.008 36 30 58 i — 
Part-time both previously > = 
and 1973 , 36 36., 1.27 41* — — — — 
Full-time previously, ' l 
part-time 1973 83 = ,36* 83 33* 95 50 a — 
More than 2 different jobs i . i 
in 1972 —~.04 25 J3- 125 39 40 —.73 45 
Previous job: ; ee 
SVP . —.18  .08* —-.09 .06 —12 9 -~.18  .08* 
Tenure (transformed) —.01 .09 — 06 8 —.09 il -—.17  .08* 
N 516 755 555 850 
x” . 26.92 52.99 25.33 15.47 
df / ° - ° 12 13 10. 7 
p oi aS 0.01 0.00 . 0.00 ,03. 
D i T .05 .07 .04 02 
O 


.16 .09 .07 


Movement out of sex-typical occu- 
pations. Table 4 presents the effects of the 
various independent variables on the log-odds 
of moving out of a sex-typical occupation, 
given that one had previously held an occupa- 
tion typical for one’s gender. Immediately ap- 


_ parent is how difficult it is to predict who will 


move: from a sex-typical occupation with a 
change of employer. The D statistics are all 
less than 10, and for the oldest and youngest 


/ 


` women, the model as a whole is not significant. 


The overall low explanatory power of these - 
models does not support the idea that one can 
better explain men’s than women’s movement 
out of sex-typical occupations with 
individual-level variables. 

Where there are significant effects of the in- 
dependent variables for men, though, they are 


approximate. Using the weights provided with the 
CPS, however, did not change the distribution of any 
variables. 

| 
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Table 4. (Continued) 


16-19 
Logit 

WOMEN Coefficient: s.e. 

Intercept 1.18 .75 

Education:” 

- Finished less than 12th grade —.26 400 
Finished some college ; 55 49. . 
Finished collège or beyond — — 

Marital status (1=currently ; a 
married, 0=not) —.25 SI 

Previous activity taking care 
of family (1=yes, 0=no) ge Ss 

School status: 

In school, both previously . 
and 1973 © 20 .70 
` In school previously, ` 
not 1973 —.02 46 
Not in school previously, i 
in school 1973 : - 33° «48 

Hours Status: : : 
Part-time previously, i 
. full-time 1973 4i .48 

Part-time both previously - l 

and 1973 4 20° s2 
: Full-time previously, f 
~ part-time 1973 ` .19 55 

More than 2 different i f . 
in 1972 50 39 

Previous job: 

SVP —.17 14 
Tenure (transformed) — .22 14 


Z 
ni 
© 


We Natt 7 


weg ay oe w a 
l f a 7ye O47 
Age - 
20-24 25-29 30-50 | 
Logit Logit - -~ . Logit 
Coefficient s.e. Coefficient s.e. Coefficient s.e. 
—2.38  .56* —.89 71 ~ 85 .56 
56 45 32 47 8 SBI 
~.08  .33 49 42 —.13 39 - 
1.09- .37* 1.42 .43* 1.10 .40* 
-13 27 20 39 0 3l 
—.06 38 46 35 —.11 29 
—.45 38 = a =. a 
— 41  .62 = — a i 
63 32 —.11 48 —.14 38 
14 47 —44 47 — 41.35 
08  .36 —1.08  .50* —.88 46 
—71 31% 1B 56 17.42 
—.06  .09 —.17  .12 —A11  .09 
.—.02 .09 “17 212 —.09 .07 
627 317 527 ; 
Loo i 11.08 27.16 19.58 17.35 
d? i 12 13 11 11° 
p . 52 01 05 .10 
D 03 ` 04. . 06 03 . 
Observed probability of-a move 14 14 18 , 16 


* Only those who were previously in a sex-typical occupation are included. The outcome variable = 


1973 occupation is not sex-typical, 0 otherwise. | 
Þ See Table 1 for coding of ees: 
*p < .05. 


consistent with the premise that those with 
characteristics that can be interpreted as 
showing less employment stability and com- 
mitment are more likely to enter typically fe- 
- male occupations. Married men in their 20s 
have lower odds of going to a sex-atypical oc- 
cupation than do single men. For those. under 
25, going from. full-time te part- -time work or 


staying with part-time work increases the odds 


of going to a sex-atypical occupation. For 


women, the results are not as clear. There are ` 


no effects for them of being married or having 
taken care of a family, contrary to the 
stereotype of the incumbents of female occu- 
pations. For women in their late-20s—as for 
men—going from full-time to part-time work 
_ tends to accompany a move to a female occu- 
pation. But for the 20-24 year-olds, having a 
relatively large number of jobs in one year ac- 


I if 


a 


i 


tually increases the odds of going from a typi- 
cally female to a typically male occupation. 
It was not expected that those. with less edu- 
cation on previous jobs would be more likely to 
go to typically female occupations. The results 
here’ show mixed effects of-education. Those 
with post-high school education have greater 
chances of moving to sex-atypical occupations. 
For women, having finished college is impor- 
tant. For men, the important contrast (for 
those in their teens artd late 20s) is having had 
some college but less than four years. On the 


other hand, the youngest and oldest men who * 


had higher-skilled jobs previously have greater 
chances of staying with typically male occu- 
pations, as predicted. 

In sum, while the overall explanatory power 
of these models is low, there is some sense that: 


men who are less settled | or committed to the 7 


n 


1 


‘ RR: w 
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Table 5. Logit Regression by Age and Sex for Moving out of the Competitive Sector: White Employer- . 


rs’ 


16-19 
Logit 
MEN Coefficient s.e. 
Intercept —.59. .§1 
Education:? ; 
Finished less than 12th grade -38 3I 
Finished some college Q2 4] 
Finished college or beyond — — 
Marital status (1=currently 
married, 0=not) 36 = 39 
_ Previous activity takmg care 
of family (l=yes, 0=no) —_—  — 
School status: 
In school, both previously 
and 1973 J1 57 
In school previcusly, 
not 1973 Bi 33 
Not in school previously, 
in school 1973 —.33 .40 
Hours Status: 
Part-time previously, 
full-time 1973 ~.10 32 
Part-time both previously 
and 1973 —1.74 .44* 
Full-time previously, 
part-time 1973 — 94 48t 
More than 2 different obs i 
in 1972 47 2 
Previous job 
SVP ~.04 .09 
Tenure (transformed) 09 10 
421 
xX? t 69.95 
df 12 
p i 0.0 
D 15 
Observed probability of a move .24 


4 


labor force are more likely to end up with typi- 
cally female occupations. Although there was 


not consistent support for the hypothesis that ` 


the explanatory- power of the models would be 
greater for men, the results suggest more 
selection of men into typically female occu- 
pations on the basis of their work histories. 
Movement out of the competitive sec- 
tor. Table 5 shows the results for chances of 
moving out of the competitive sector, given 
that one’s previous job was there. Again, the 
explanatory power of the models is low. For 
men, one can predict this movement with the 
independent variables better than simply with 
the intercept only for those in their late teens 
and early 20s; and the D statistic for men in 
their early 20s is small, with none of the indi- 
vidual independent variables significant net of 


the others. For teenage men who changed em-. 


ployers, the hours they put in were significant 


Age 
20-24 25-29 30-50 
Logit Logit Logit 
Coefficient s.e. Coefficient s.e. Coefficient s.e. 
= 27 Al —~33 (54 | —1.38 ,53* 
~'54 36 12 35 51 26 
~34 25 “31 34 44 32 
53 31 —.01 .36 82 .30* 
—01 21 035 .32 (43.35 
31.76 = me = es 
08 28 1.04 .49* = rad 
05 40 a ee aa ps 
41.29 se = ais 
— 68 45 = ae = sei 
-65 4l -27 45 = da 
08 24 60 34 07 33 
—.04 06 -06 .07 oa o 
05 07 04 09 —.03 .06 
471 291 413 
26.77 10.28 11.29 
13 10 7 
0.01 a -.13 
06 04 03 
40 42 38 


in affecting the odds that they would leave the 
competitive sector. Men who were part-time 
both on their previous and 1973:jobs had odds .- 
of leaving the competitive sector only .18 times 
as great as those with previous and 1973 full- 
time jobs (the antilog of —1.74) and those who 
went from full-time to part-time jobs had odds 
only .39 times as great. 

For. women, the more complete model fails 
to be a significant improvement over the inter- 
cept only for those in their late 20s, although 
the D statistic is rather low for the oldest 
cohort. For teenage women; as for teenage 


. men, moving to or staying with part-time work 


decreases the probability of leaving the com- 
petitive sector. Women in their early 20s who. 
stay with part-time work are also less likely to 
move from the competitive sector. 

But for women, other factors representing 
their work histories and credentials influence 


w. mmi -F ME ERA en eee | i 
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a Only those previously in the competitive sector are dncludes: The outcome variable = 1 if 1973 sector is 


not competitive, 0 otherwise. 
b See Table I for coding of variables. 
*p < .05. 


their sector mobility, such as family respon- 
sibilities. Teenage brides are less likely than 
single teens to leave the competitive sector 
-when they change employers. This is' consis- 
tent with the idea that marriage reduces 
women’s commitment to the labor force and 
thus their ability to advance. The CPS data do 
not give information on number .and ages of 
children, so some of this effect.may reflect the 
influence of childcare responsibilities. Further, 
even controlling for education, being married 
in the teens may represent other potentially 
job-relevant characteristics, such as lower 
educational aspirations. For women out of 
- their teens, marriage per se no longer has a 
negative effect on chances for moving from the 
competitive sector. For those in their 20s, it 
now increases chances of leaving this sector, 


Rowe 
ae | a a ee ae a “e 


SEX SEGREGATION AND SECTORS 
Table 5. (Continued) 
Age a 
16-19 20-24 25-29 30-50 
Logit Logit Logit Logit 
WOMEN Coefficient s.e. Coefficient s.e. Coefficient -s.e. Coefficient s.e. 
Intercept =.57 55 | 1.16 < .43* = 1.08.65 —.15' .47 
Education: z : l 
Finished less than 12th grade —.79  .31* ~60 39 03 483 —.77  .26* 
Finished some college p .—.46 42 —. 10  .24 17 40 '—.24 31 
Finished college or beyond 55 = 46.32 —.01 .46 —,.22. .45 
Marital status (1=currently - - 
_ married, 0=not) ~.7]7  .38* 64 .21* 82. 439%. =M. a2 
Previous activity taking care 
- of family (1=yes, 0=no) =~ — —.99 .32* —.41 34 —.71  .25* 
School status: - 
In school, both previously 
and 1973 23 «sr. — — — ~~ — ~— 
In school previously, : . 
not 1973 34 3l 49.28 — — — a 
‘Not in school préviously, 
in school 1973 - 9 39 31 44 — = — — 
Hours Status: 
`” Part-time previously, ; 
full-time 1973 17 33 13 25 14 44 33. 0.32 
Part-time both previously 7 
and I973 —1.09  .39* ~.87 37% —.58 .44 —.19 28 
Full-time previously, l 
part-time 1973 — 1.14 .44* ~ 57 3I ~.64 44 38 34 
More than 2 different jobs l i a 
in 1972 - 08 32 ~.14 .25 25 .46 —.05 37 
Previous job . - 
SVP 03.10 412 7.07 03 li 4  .07 
Tenure (transformed) 22 IP .01 07 —.0i 10. —.08 .07 
N i l 394 ` 528 ” 218 ` 439 
xX 70.80 61.84 9.33 25.83 
df r 2 13 wo hl 11 
p ~ ~ 00., 0.0 : D g 0.0 
D i .16 . ll O04 «| .06 
Observed probability of a move , 33 p 40 35 -35 


` ~ 


while for the older group it has no effect, net of 
having previously taken care of a family full- 
time.'° If a woman’s previous activity was 


. family care, however, she was less likely to 


move from the competitive sector when she 
returned to employment. Family-related vari- 
ables were expected to influence moving out of 
a sex-typical occupation, but for women they 
show up only with respect to. sector mobility. 

It is difficult to compare the size of the logit 
coefficients across groups since the effect of 


- 


10 The contradictory effects of marriage and caring 


for a family may reflect a sort of redundancy be- 


- tween the two measures. While not all women cur- 


rently married as of January 1973 had previously 
been caring for a family, relatively few who were not 
currently married had had such a previous activity. 


f cae are ov 


= 650 


any particular variable will depend on the level 
of the other independent variables as well as on 
its own level (Hanushek and Jackson, 1977). 
One way to make such a comparison is to do it 
at-some standard level of the indeperdent vari- 
ables for each group. A comparison at the ob- 
served mean of each cohort seems a reasonable 
first choice. One can do this by mu-tiplying a 
given coefficient by P (1—P), where P is the 
observed probability of moving from the com- 
petitive sector. Doing this gives an effect of 
— .24 for younger and —.16 for older women of 
having previously been engaged full-time with 
work in the home. The slightly smaller effect 
for older women may indicate they are reen- 
tering the labor force with some intention of 
continuing there after a period of chikirearing. 
Jobs outside the competitive sector may be less 
frequently chosen by or available to women 
just beginning their childbearing and -raising 
. years. : 

Education also affects women’s ckances.to 
leave the competitive sector in an expected 
way, given the characterization of state and 
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oligopolistic ‘sectors as requiring higher cre- 


dentials from their workers. The youngest and 
oldest, least educated women are at a disad- 
vantage relative to high school graduates’ in 
leaving the competitive sector. 

With respect to sector mobility, then, one 
can only say something for men in their teens, 
for whom part-time work enhanced or accom- 
panied remaining in competitive sector indus- 
tries. For women, a full model failed to be 
significant only for those in their late 20s. For 
other female cohorts, part-time jobs, less edu- . 
cation, and taking time out for family respon- 
sibilities decreased the chances of moving from 
the competitive sector. 


Effects of Position on Wages: 
Predicting Upward Wage Mobility 


The final analytic task is to see whether the 
type of shift across sectors and occupational 
sex types affects wage outcomes from a change 
of employer, regardless of worker charac- | 
teristics. Table 6 shows the results for the 


Table 6. Logit Regression by Age and S2x for Upward Wage Mobility: White Employer-Changers 


- - 15-19 

: ~ Logt i 

MEN Coefficient s.e. 
. Intercept 3.88  .68* 

Type of shift:* 

Within competitive sector —.44 = 32 

Into competitive sector -1.34  .35* 

Out of competitive sector 4  .41* 

Within sex-typical occupations 26 45 

Into sex-typical: occupations —.18  .25 

Out of sex-typical occupations C8 '.32 
Education: ‘ À 

Finished less than 12th grade 18 .25 

Finished some college -0 .38 . 


Finished college or beyond — — 


Marital status (1=currently 
married, 0=not) 44 35 
Previous activity taking care 
of family (l=yes, 0=no) — — 


” 


School status: 
In school, both previously 
and 1973 —.73 40 
‘ In school previously, 
not in 1973 —12 30 
Not in school previously, 
in school 1973 —.8: .32* 
Hours Status: go 
Part-time previously, 
full-time 1973 —15 .33 
Part-time both previously 
and 1973 —.4l 35 
Full-time previously, 
part-time 1973 —.75 .36* 
More than 2 different jobs 
in 1972 —.22 .23 


Age. 
20-24 25.29 30-50 
Logit Logit Logit 

Coefficient s.e. Coefficient s.e. Coefficient s.e. 
3.26 .48* 1.44 .50* 63 44 
~.48 1.22 --—21 24 18 .20 
-1.46 27% | —.49 27 —.78  .26* 
11 .26 1.18 . .30* 21 23 
42 46 —.20 48 - —.58 5.56 
—09 25 —.37 36 —.36 33 
—.06 30 10 37 —.69 38 
—44 -27 —15 a27 —.21 19 
15 23 16 .27 07 -24 
1.13 .30* 99 29% 78 .23* 
38 .18* -04 25 54 - .26* 
—.23 56 = = a = 
10.28 ~20 34 = = 
—.93 .35* Š = = de 
—39 .28 —.36 37 — = 
—~.90 .40° = a 2E = 
—.83 .32* —.84 39" = = 
20 21s 28% —~02  .23 
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Table 6. (Continued) 


F , x Age ` a 
16-19 20-24 ` 25-29 3050 
Logit Logit Logit 


' Coefficient s.e. Coefficient s.e. Coefficient s.e. Coefficient s.e. 
Previous job: - - ' 
SVP 


' 12 a07 .08 ^05 18 .06* 02 05 
Wage ` —1.41 19 —1.20  .11* —.62  .08* —.21. .04* 
-Tenure (transformed) .04 08 12. .07 04.07 —.07 ~=.04 
N 594 - 839 601 761 
Lo 167.31 284.15 140.39 70.09 
df 19 20 17 14 
p - 0.0 . 9.0 0.0 0.0 
D 23 . 26 19 , ' 09 
Otserved probability of a move 58 57 -59 51 
WOMEN ‘ , 

Intercept ; l : 1.97  .68* 3.24 .51* ° 145 .66 2.96 .52* 
Type of shift:4 l i Š ae l 
Within competitive sector = —.08 36 —.50  .24* —.08 3l —.31  .24 

Into competitive sector ' —1.15  :46* —.49 .29 19... 38" -.99 3 
Out of competitive sector 21 (39 35 = 27 97 39% 300.27 
Within sex-typical occupations —.12 333 .08 . 38 —.00 49 120 «31 
Into sex-typical occupations 10 0.35 19 .29 ‘~.05 .36 = I0 .28 
Out of sex-typical occupations J1 .26 —.24 24 —.47 35 —.18 .24 
Education: > 
Finished less than 12th grade —.52 27 =-.12 32 —.46 .38 —.49 = .22* 
Finished some college ` —.71 | .36* - SSR .22 OO 32. i bs ael 
Finished college or beyond — — 1.19 .33* 48 = -.38 2.01 .40* 
Marital status (1=currently 
married, 0=not) —40 32 02 19. 62 .30*_ —.15 .23 
Previous activity taking care . ; : 
of family (1=yes, 0=no) — mmens —.41 .25 —.55  .28* —.59 .20* 
School status: l i 
.In school, both previously ; ; 
and 1973 ‘ . 77 AT — ae — `: — — 
In school previously, 
not in 1973 . = —.46 3l 40 29. — —_ — mai 
Not in school previously, - ; 3 ' 
in school 1973 ~65 337. —.92  .39* — — — —- 
Hours Status: : l i 
Part-time previously, l OR 
full-time 1973 —.02 33 .02  .26 39 4&2 > .14 2B 
Part-time both previously ‘ i 
and 1973 > —.17 35 —.13 33 .20 = .36 —.33 24 
Full-time previously, - - 
- part-time 1973 03° 36° —.73  .25* 33 34 —.63  .28* 
More than 2 different jobs a a i 
in 1972 l S i y —.16 24 —.70 .42 .05 -.33 
Previous job: 
SVP = %8 09 .17  .07* .23  .10* A 0 
Wage ie —.73 .19* —{.55  .15* —.89 .15* —.96 .12* 
_ Tenure (transformed) ' 16 ~ .09 02 ~=.07 —.04 08 —.09 .05 
N 469 792 387 691 - 
x? z 61.73 233.89 98.04 165.59 
df : ` 19 20 ; 18 18 
p 0.0 = 00 0.0 - 0.0 
"D E cul? .23 21 20 
Observed probability of a move 64 61 53 47 
a See Table 1 for coding of variables. - 
*n < 05. l 
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analysis of wage gains. The individual and 
work history variables continue to affect 
whether one’s wages rise with a change of em- 
ployer. Higher ‘education, for example, pays 


off for almost all age and sex groups, even net | 


of the type of shift made. This would be ex- 
pected, because the previous analysis showed 
that individual variables did not predict.type of 
move very well and because one would expect 
additional sorting within sectors and sex- 


‘segmented markets. The important result from 


this analysis is that even controlling for many 
aspects of a person’s work history and qualifi- 
cations, some sorts of positions seem to. influ- 


' ence wage outcomes. For most cohorts and sex 


groups, entering the competitive sector de- 
creases chances for wage gains. This could al- 
ternatively be interpreted as an industrial dis- 
location effect. But there are gains from going 


, across industry boundaries to the noncompeti- 


tive sector as well. The gains from moving 
from the competitive sector come to those in 
their late 20s, a time later than the apparent 
movement of some people from youth to adult 
markets. For those in their early 20s, there is 
some evidence that staying in the competitive 
sector with a new employer is not the best way 
to earn more. But for the men, the loss in 
chances for wage gains from staying in the 
competitive sector are only about a third as 
great as ery from moving into it (In —1.46 = 
.23; In —.48 = .62). 

It was eee that women might gain less 
from leaving the competitive sector (and lose 
less by entering it) than men. There is limited 


support for this. For 25~-29-year-olds, leaving 


the competitive sector increases women’s 
probabilities for more wages by .24 and men’s 
by .29(.97 x .53 x .47 = .24; 1.18 x .59 x .41 = 
.29). For teenagers, entering the competitive 
sector decreases the probability of a wage gain 


-by .27 for women and .33 for men. On the other 


hand, for those between 30 and 50, moving into 
the competitive sector causes a loss of .24 in 
chances for a 5 percent increase in wages for 
women; the loss for men is .19.1! Note that the 
outcome here is upward wage mobility, con- 


trolling for previous wage level, and not abso- 


lute wage level. As others (e.g., Hodson, 1978) 
have shown, women continue to earn less than 


‘men within the different sectors. 


Controlling for type of sector mobility, 
women were expected to show additional wage 
gains when they moved to typically male occu- 


n Women as compared with men consistently re- 
ceived lower gains and losses in chances to advance 
in wages from the different types of sector mobility 
in the analyses with sectors dichotomized as 
oligopolistic or not. 
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pations. If the analysis were simply picking up 
disruptions of occupational careers, one would 
have expected to find some negative effects of ` 
changing occupational sex-type. Here, though, 
no sex or age group showed any effect of any 
pattern of occupational sex-type mobility. 


CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


One hears much about the new structuralism 
in sociology today. The term usually refers to 
drawing on the dual economy and labor market 
segmentation approaches to try to explain 
wage inequality and other employment out- 
comes by the nature. of the positions people 
hold. Some who have studied sex differences 
in employment patterns and rewards have also 
taken a ‘‘structural’’ perspective, arguing that 
labor market segmentation by sex creates gen- 
der inequality in wages’ and other job out- 
comes. Within both approaches, premises 
about recruitment to and mobility between 
types of positions have been accepted more 
than systematically investigated. - l 

This paper has used 1973 CPS data on white 
employer-changers to examine (1) mobility 
between -economic sectors and between male 
and female occupations, (2) factors influencing 
chances for leaving sex-typical occupations 
and competitive sector industries, and (3) 
whether making such changes increases wage 
advancement chances. The sample included 
more than just those who had left school full- 
time and been employed continuously over 
Some period, so that it caught both men and 
women with varying levels of commitment to 
the labor force. Looking at ‘transitions by age 
and gender made it possible to see how sex- 
typicality, sector, and wage changes occur at 
different stages of the life cycle. 

The descriptive analysis shows that not all 
people are " ” in sex-typical or competi- 


-tive sector jobs. The multivariate analysis 


shows some factors that- aided in leaving these 
positions. The assignment of most housework 
to women has been used to explain women's 
segregation in typically and predominantly fe- 
male jobs. Here, however, only for men does 
family status affect movement from a sex- 
typical occupation, with married men less 
likely to go to a predominantly female odctipa- 
tion. In general, evidence-of links between em- 
ployment history and occupational sex type 
was stronger for men. 

Looking at movement from.the competitive 
sector, women’s family and employment his- 
tories affect their chances of moving to ‘‘bet- 
ter” sets of jobs. Educational credentials also 
seem important for women in their teens and ` 
after the. peak career years. For men, though, 
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the only thing that can be said about leaving the 
competitive sector is that teens who wanted or 
could only find part-time jobs were the ones 
with lower chances of going. 

In general, then, there is some support for 
the idea that those seen as unstable workers or 


- .-with less commitment to the labor force are 


screened out of typically male occupations and 
the state and oligopolistic sector. This evi- 
dence is stronger for men than for women with 
respect to sex-atypical jobs. For moving from 
the competitive sector, the evidence is stronger 
for women. In all analyses, however, the over- 
all predictive power of the models is low.. The 
models estimated here contained only 
individual-level characteristics. But it may be 
the demand for labor, rather than the supply 
characteristics, that is important. When state 
_and oligopolistic employment expands, one 
would expect to see some workers, even those 
beyond their teens, moving from the competi- 
tive sector. In 1970-72, when most CPS re- 
spondents were changing firms, the state and 
some of the industries within the oligopolistic 
sector (e.g., stone, clay and glass manufacture; 
‘ rubber and plastics products; finance; utilities) 
were expanding, as well as the competitive 
sector overall (calculated from U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1973). The particular person-job 
. match would depend on the person’s qualifica- 
tions for positions opening up. 
An expansion in typically male jobs. has in- 
creased sex integration or reversals of sex 
‘labels generally only when there have not been 


enough men willing and able to take those jobs. ` 


There may have been such an undersupply of 
men for the professional and managerial occu-. 
pations that were expanding at the beginning of 
the 1970s, thus pulling some women into typi- 
cally male occupations (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1973; Beller, 1982b). The political and 
legal climate are important as well. Efforts to 
increase affirmative action programs in the *70s 
` probably increased the flow of women into 
predominantly male occupations. Of course, 
effects of legal and political factors interact 
with the effect of demand. At the. moment, it 
_ may. be harder for women to move into typi- 
cally male blue-collar jobs in oligopolistic in- 
dustries (or for men to move into elementary 
school teaching) because jobs in these areas 
are disappearing. 

While it was difficult to predict who would 
_‘smove out of a sex-typical or competitive sector 
- job, those. who made certain kinds of moves 

received wage gains from them. There seems 
to be a relative wage premium for being out of 
the competitive sector. In particular, entering 
the competitive sector brought -about de- 
creased chances for wage gains in contrast with 
other kinds of moves, and leaving the competi- 
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tive sector brought increased chances of up- 
ward wage mobility for those in their early 20s. 
There is some evidence of slightly higher re- 
turns for men from leaving the competitive 
sector and slightly higher posse from entering 
it. 

However, for no group are ‘there effects of 
mobility patterns across sex type. This is con- 
sistent with some of the cross-sectional re- 
search that finds no effects of occupational sex 
compositions on wages, It therefore seems un- 
likely that this failure to find effects is a result 
of the particular measure of sex typicality used 
here. At the same ‘time, this lack of an effect 
calls for further comment. One possibility is 
that those who move to a sex-atypical occupa- 
tion pay some opportunity cost. Wage in- 
creases could come later, not at the moment 
the change from sex-typical to sex-atypical job 
happens. This suggests the need to trace the 
wage profiles of those with different patterns. of 
job typicality. At the same time, one needs to 
keep in mind the range of occupations included 
in the typically male~and typically female 
categories. Some typically male jobs offer only 
low wages and little chance for advancement; 
some typically female jobs pay higher wages 
than some typically male ones. Further, how- 
ever, we need to remember what we know 
about sex segregation. There is séx segregation 
within firms and within occupations that is not 
caught by the three-digit occupational codes. 
Ferber (1982:290-91) notes that the male- 
female wage gap is actually greater in typically 
male occupations. Often, when researchers 
look at the specific jobs women versus men 
hold in a particular firm in a particular occupa- 
tion, they are able to explain most of the wage 
difference by differences in positions (e.g., 
Malkiel and Malkiel, 1973). Within firms, too, 
in some cases when women have been allowed 
into jobs that previously were predominantly 
male, there have been changes in the nature of 
the job, such that it was being deskilled and 
thus paid less than before (see Skold, 1982). 

Various critics of the dual economy ap- 
proach have argued that. we need a more de- 
tailed understanding of how the organization of 
production affects pay and employment stabil- 
ity. The same could be said for how sex segre- 
gation affects men’s and women’s chances in 
the labor market. In pursuing these topics, re- 
searchers need to be more mindful that neither 
the job structure nor job-person matches are 
necessarily static. Changes in one may reflect 
and be reflected in changes in the other. 
Analyses of workers’ careers (that includes 


‘specific examination of job changing) in dif- 


ferent labor market contexts is one way in 
which to link economic structures and worker 
outcomes. 
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THE LIFE COURSE OF CHILDREN OF DIVORCE: 
MARITAL DISRUPTION AND PARENTAL CONTACT* 
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In a preliminary analysis of data from a nationally representative sample of U.S. 
children aged II to 16 in 1981, the authors examine (1) the incidence of marital 
disruption in children’s lives; (2) the type of living arrangements children experience 
following a disruption; and (3) the amount of contact children maintain with the 
outside parent. The analysis reveals large racial differences in both the incidence and 
aftermath of disruption. Blacks were one-and-a-half times as likely as whites to have 
undergone a disruption by early adolescence; within five years of a. disruption, 
however, only one out of eight black children, compared with four out of seven white 
children, were in a stepfamily. Frequent contact with the outside parent (an average 
of at least once a week for the past year) occurred in only 17 percent of the disrupted ` 
families irrespective of race. Provision of child support, residential propinquity of the 
outside parent, and the length of time since separation occurred were the most. 
important factors in accounting for amount of contact between the outside parent 


and the child. 


After a period of relative quiescence following 


the post-World War II peak, divorce rates- 


began to soar- in the middle of the 1960s and 
have continued to climb up to the present, 
. though at a more gradual rate in the past five 
years. The rising incidence of conjugal disso- 
lution has renewed a long-standing concern 
that the institutions of marriage and the family 
may be in serious trouble, endangering the cur- 
rent well-being and future prospects of children 
who, it is widely believed, are socialized most 
effectively in a stable setting with two parents 
present. 


Today, as in earlier periods of rapid family 


change, the debate about the effect of marital 
disruption on children is heavily tinged by 
political and Social ideology. While almost no 
one applauds the upward trend in divorce, dis- 
tinctly different opinions exist about the tmpli- 
cations of these trends for the capacity of the 
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family to pratect and arovide for young chil- 
dren. Citing the economic and psychological 
hazards associated with conjugal instability, 
some observers contend that marital disruption 
is seriously impairing the functioning of the 
family as a socializing agency. The response by 
more optimistic commentators is that the ef- 
fects of divorce are likely to be temporary and, 
in any event, are not as damaging in the long 
run as the consequences of prolonged marital 
conflict. Optimists often note that divorces are 
usually followed by remarriages which may re- 
store the capacity of the family to serve its 
young. 

Despite an outpouring of empirical studies, 
the work of social scientists has left unresolved 
the central questions. In large part, the quality 
of the existing evidence is at fault. A number of 
widely cited sociological studies were con- 
ducted some time ago, but one cannot assume 
that the findings from- earlier periods apply 
today in an era when divorce has become more 
common. Then, too, available data are fre- 
quently drawn from clinical studies or samples 
of questionable representativeness. Further- ` 
more, almost none of the research is longitudi- 
nal, making it difficult to form causal state- 
ments about the link between disruption and 
development. 

Even the demographic data which have been 
produced suffer from serious shortcomings. 
Records and surveys contain information on 
adults, but rarely on children. When data are 
available on children, they are usually confined 
to the number living at home at the time of 
divorce. The lack of information on the gender 
of the children and their age at the time of 
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disruption creates obvious problems in reach- 
ing conclusions. about how marital instability 
affects the development of children. Moreover, 
most demographic data provide information 
only on the date of divorce, unless the individ- 
ual is currently separated, rather than on the 
. more pertinent date of separation; temporary 
-separations are virtually ignored. 

Furthermore few studies have gathered data 
on the nature and levels of marital conflict 
which precede marital disruption, or the extent 
to which conflict declines following separation 
- or divorce or on the degree of the child’s expo- 
sure to the conflict. The lack makes it difficult 
to separate the effects of disruption from those 
associated with prolonged: conflict. 

Finally, divorce is rarely treated as a tran- 
sitional event—a temporery interlude between 
marriages. Consequently, analyses of the ef- 
_ fects of divorce on children typically measure 
the impact as a dichotomous state (continuous 
marriage vs. divorce) rather than as a complex 
and fluid process, an oversight which may 
contribute to the general state of confusion i in 
the research literature: 

In sum, marital disruption has not been con- 
‘sidered from a life-course perspective. A life- 
course framework calls our attention to the 
intersection of the unfolding conjugal career of 
the parents with the changing developmental 
situation of the child. At the same time, this 
perspective recognizes that the meaning of dis- 
ruption may be changing for children as his- 
torical shifts take place in both the incidence of 
and social attitudes toward divorce and remar-. 
riage. A more dynamic treatment of the pro- 
cess of marital disruption and a greater sen- 
sitivity to the evolving historical context may 
help to clarify the complicated effect of family 
disruption on the socialization of children. 

We are not alone in recognizing the deficien- 
_ cies of previous investigations of marital dis- 
‘ruption. Several years ago, Bumpass and 
Rindfuss (1979) provided a similar critique of 
the existing literature and demonstrated a more 
dynamic approach to measuring disruption in 
childhood. Using the 1973 Family Growth Sur- 
vey (FGS), Bumpass and Rindfuss derived in- 
formation on the children’s experience from 
the reports of their mothers and computed the 
likelihood that childrén of different ages would 
experience marital disruption, as- well’as the 
probability that they would return to a two 
parent family via remarriage before they 
reached 18. 

Bumpass and Rindfuss estimated that a third 
of white children and nearly three-fifths of 
_black children would experience marital dis- 
ruption by age 16, if the rates prevailing in 
1970-1973 continued to hold throughout their 
childhood. Their figures closely approximate 
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the previous calculations by Bane (1976) and 


the more recent prediction by Glick (1979) © 


using less-refined techniques of analysis. 
Bumpass and Rindfuss also showed that most 
of the white children were likely to reenter a 


two parent family within five years of the dis- ` 
ruption. Black children, by contrast, were far «. 
less likely to experience family reconstitution — 


and had a much greater chance of spending a 


large portion of their childhood with only one ` 


parent in the home. Bumpass and Rindfuss 
(1979:64) concluded by saying: “The time has 


come for sociologists to examine fully the con- ` 


awa i 
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sequences for children of the new realities of ~ 


family life.” 


Our task in this paper is to pick up where ` 


Bumpass and Rindfuss left off. Using data from 
a recently completed national survey of chil- 
dren, we shall first present data on the occur- 
rence of marital disruption, comparing figures 
from our survey to the levels estimated by 
Bumpass and Rindfuss. Once we establish the 
incidence of marital dissolution, we shall ex- 
amine in more detail than was possible in the 
Bumpass and Rindfuss study the transitions 
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that children experience following marital dis- : 


ruption. This will lead us to a discussion of the 
patterns of contact that childrén have with the 
parent living outside the home and a prelimi- 
nary exploration of some of the determinants 


of the extent of that contact. 


~~ 


DATA 


In 1976, the Fonni for Child Development 
funded a study of the well-being of. children. 
The study population was defined as children 
living in households in the 48 contiguous states 
who were age 7-11. The sample was designed 
to yield approximately 500 interviews with 
black children and 1500 with nonblack chil- 
dren. Within each racial group, several stages 


‘of selection were employed to ensure that each 


eligible child had an equal probability of being 
selected. 

As a result of these procedures 2,193 house- 
holds containing one or more eligible children 
were located; from these households, inter- 
views were completed with 2,279 children in 
1,747 households, or 80 percent. 

Interviews were conducted with the eligible 
child and the parent who would be most capa- 
ble of providing information about the child. 
This was usually-the mother. If a selected fam- 
ily had three or more eligible children, two 


were Selected at random to be interviewed. A 


follow-up study of schools attended by the 
children was conducted in the spring of 1977. 
School information, obtained from the child’s 
main teacher, was gathered for 73 percent of 
the sample, or 1,682 children. 
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Weights were developed to adjust for the 
oversampling of black children, and to correct 


for minor differentials between census and | 


sample figures for age, sex, and race of child, 
and residential location. 

In 1981 funding was obtained to follow up 
the families in order to examine the’ conse- 
quences of marital disruption for the develop- 
ment-and well-being of the children. Limited 
resources precluded reinterviewing the entire 
sample. We elected to interview a second time 
all children in families that had experienced a 
marital disruption by the time of the earlier 
survey, all children whose parents had previ- 
ously reported a high-conflict marriage, and a 
randomly selected subsample of children from 
stable marriages with low or medium conflict, 
which were eventually weighted back to their 
true proportion in the original sample. In all, 
children from 1,350 families were selected to 
be in the subsample. From this subsample, 
interviews were completed with 1,377 children 
„in 1,047, or 78 percent of the families. 

As before, interviews were conducted with a 
parent and one or two children in the house- 
hold. In more than 97 percent of the cases the 
parent. interviewed was the same individual 
who had participated’ in the first wave of the 
study. School information was again collected 
by mailed questionnaires, which were com- 
pleted for 1,137 or 83 percent of the children 
who were reinterviewed. 

New weights have been developed to take 

account of the differential rates of selection 
and completion across groups- in the subsam- 
ple, and to adjust for other minor variations by 
income, ethnicity, and area of residence. Ex- 
cept for minor differences due to emigration 
and immigration, these data when weighted 
constitute a Natonal sample of children aged 12 
to 16 in 1981. 
- One important diterne in the design of the 
two surveys, necessitated by budget restric- 
tions, was that most of the follow-up inter- 
views were carried out by telephone. In order 
to be able to test their reliability, a random 
subsample of personal interviews was carried 
out. Later statistical analysis revealed no de- 
tectable differences between telephone and 
personal interviews. That the quality of data 
was not impaired when data were collected by 
telephone is-especially noteworthy since the 
median length of the parent interview was 70 
minutes and the child interview, 35 minutes. 

Extensive information was obtained from 
the adult respondent on her! education, work 


' In the following discussion we shall refer to the 
‘ adult respondent as she because, as mentioned 
above, in all but a few cases the respondent was the 
biological mother. , 
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experience, and marital history; questions 
were also asked about her health, contact with 
her family and friends, and support by ex- 
tended kin. If she was in an intact marriage or 
cohabiting with a partner, she was questioned 
about the quality of the relationship. When she 
was not, a detailed chronology of the dissolu- 


.tion of the marriage was collected as well as 


data on the current relationship between the 
respondent and her former spouse. Similar 
data were collected for remarried individuals 
who were currently living with a spouse. 
Extensive information was also elicited 
about the experiences of the former spouse and 
his contact with the child. In the event that the 
former spouse was not the child’s biological 
father, a separate set of questions was asked 
about the biological father and his relationship 
to the child. Both the parent and child inter- 
views included numerous measures of current 
family relations; parallel questions were asked 
of each respondent on the child's academic and 
social development, including several items 
tapping the child’s school performance. Stan- 
dard scales measuring maladaptive and proso- 


cial behavior were included in the parent and 


child interviews. Children were also asked to 
report on the amount and type of social contact 
they had with each of their parents.whether or 
not both parents were living in the home. In the 
event that a remarriage had occurred, informa- . 
tion was collected about the child’s relation- 
ship with both his or her stepparent and “‘out- 


‘side” parent.” 


This paper deals only with the incidence of . 
disruption in the sample and the patterns of 
contact maintained between the outside 
biological parent and the child. Subsequent pa- 


‘pers will take up the critical question of how 


the development and well-being of children are 
affected by both the timing.and process of dis- 
ruption. In later analyses, we shall be compar- 
ing children from disrupted marriages with 
those whose parents are stably and happily 
married and those whose parents are ina stable 
but conflict-ridden marriage. In this paper our 
analysis is largely confined to the children in 
families where at least one biological parent is ' 
present. Children whose parents never mar- 
ried, and hence were not at risk of marital 
disruption, will be treated-separately in the first 


2 The outside parent was defined as a person re- 
siding elsewhere who was considered by the parent 
respondent and the child to be the child’s parent or 
stepparent. If more than one such figure was iden- 
tified, precedence was given to a biological parent 
over a nonbiological parent unless the latter had sub- 
‘stantially more contact with the child. Of those chil- 
dren who identified an outside parent, 89% desig: . 
nated their biological parent. 
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‘part. of our discussie dealing with the inci- 
dence of marital dissolution. Since most of 
these children have'an outside parent, in the 
second part of the paper we have included 
them in our discussion of the patterns of pa- 
rental contact along with children whose par- 
_ ents are separated or divorced. 


FINDINGS 
The Incidence of Disruption - 


The starting point of our analysis is to contrast 
.the level of family disruption experienced by 
the children in our sample with the figures re- 
ported by Bumpass and Rindfuss (1979), based 
on. their analysis of the 1973 Family Growth 
Survey (FGS). Bumpass and Rindfuss con- 
structed their sample of children from data 
supplied by the.mothers who were participants 
‘in the survey. Because ofthe limitations of 
their data, they restricted their analysis to chil- 
' dren born to mothers under thirty. This re- 


striction, however, could bias their data be-. 


cause the experiences of children born to older 
mothers are lost. Furthermore, because the 


FGS interviews mothers, there aré no data on | 
children who live in institutions or with rela- ` 


tives or whose mothers are dead. By contrast, 
our data were based on a probability sample of 
households containing children in a selected 
age range. And no more than two children in 
any household were interviewed. We, there- 
fore, effectively have a data set in which the 
children are the sampling units. Bumpass and 
Rindfuss had suggested such an approach, but 
stated that “such data would be expensive and 
. difficult to collect” (1979: 53). Because of the 
diverse approaches used in the two studies, . 

some differences might be anticipated in the 
comparison of the two samples.; 

In fact, when we examine only those chil- 
dren living with at least one biological parent, 
the results of the two studies match rather 
closely. The top two rows in each panel of 
Table 1 present the cumulative proportion of 
children who have ever experienced family dis- 

ruption by age for the children in the FGS and 


3 Furthermore, since we used the date of divorce 
in the absence of the date of separation for about . 
10.7% of the white children whereas Bumpass. and 
~ Rindfuss were forced to do this for less than 1% of 
their white children, our figures for the panels of 


- Table 1 containing figures for all the children and the 


white children may be biased upwards—slightly 
overstating the age of children at separation. We 
used the date of divorce for 3.3% of the black chil- 
dren which is similar to the 3% reported by Bumpass 
' and Rindfuss, making the figures for the black chil- 
dren more comparable with theirs. The biases intro- 
duced, in any case, should be slight. 
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the NSC-—Wave 2. Following Bumpass and l 
Rindfuss, we have divided our children into 

two birth cohorts in order to examine the im- 
pact of the rise in divorce rates beginning i in the 
mid 1960s. Our later birth cohort is not quite 
comparable to theirs as all but a tiny number of 
children included were born in 1968 or 1969. 
Consequently, our figures might slightly un- 
derstate the cohort differences. The top panel 


- Of Table 1, which contains the total figures for 


the two cohorts, shows that the proportion of - 
children in our 1965-1967 cohort who are af- 
fected by marital disruption i is nearly identical 
with the proportion in the FGS ‘cohort. Our 
figures for the 1968-1969 cohort, however, are 
slightly higher after age 1 than the FGS ones. 
The minor differences, no more than two per- 
centage points, can easily be attributed to sam- 
pling variability. Thus, the pattern reportéd by 
_Bumpass and Rindfuss is.confirmed by our 
survey. . 

Our data extend beyond that of the FGS—to 
age 16 for the earlier cohort and to age.13 for 
the younger one. Examination of these data 
. reveals that a substantial proportion of children 
experience family disruption by their early 
teens. More than a quarter of all children in the 
earlier birth cohort and a third of the children 
in the later cohort had experienced marital dis- 
ruption by tbeir early teens. The differential 
between the two cohorts is quite large consid- 
ering the relatively short interval of time which 
elapsed, and much of the difference shows up 
early in the experience of the two cohorts. Had 
we studied children born in the early seventies, 
the level of disruption would most likely have 
been significantly higher since the incidence of 


‘divorce continued to rise during that period. 


Examination of panels 2 and 3 of Table 1 
indicates sizable racial differences. By early 
adolescence, blacks in-the older ‘cohort are 


more than one-and-a-half times as likely as 


whites to have experienced family disruption. 
The gap between the two groups is slightly 
larger for the younger cohort. Caution should 
be used, however, in interpreting the results 
for the younger black cohort because the sam- 
ple size is small (N=56). Thus, if one combines 
the age groups, two-fifths of all black children 
compared to about a-quarter of the white chil- 
dren see the dissolution of their parents’ mar- 
riage by age 12. , 
- Both our results: and the Bumpass and 

Rindfuss analysis,.in fact, provide understate- 
ments of thè extent of family disruption for 
several reasons. First, . children born out-of- 
wedlock who never enter a two parent family 
are excluded from rows 1 and 2,and 4 and 5, in 
each panel of Table 1. Second, children who . 
were living in institutions at the time of the 
initial survey were not included in the NSC 
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Table 1. Cumulative Proportion of Children with Disrupted Families by Age and Race.’ Family Growth 


Survey Figures (FGS)* and Comparable Ones for NSC-WAVE 2 Data (NSC) 


Child’s Year of Birth 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Panel 1/ Total® 

1 FGS: 1965-1967 5 8 11 13 .15 17 18 
2 NSC: 1965—1967° 5 7 ll 13 14 16 18 
3 NSC: 1965-19674 14 16 19 21-22 24 25 
4 PGS: 1968-1970 7 10 B 18 17 

5 NSC: 1968-1969 7 11 14. 17 19 2 23 
6 NSC: 1968-19694 16 19 23 25 27 29 31 
Panel 2: White | 

1 FGS: 1965-1967 4 7 9 11 13 15 19 
2 NSC: 1965—1967° 4 6 9 if 13 15 I6 
3 NSC: 1965-19674. 8 9 12 15 16 18 19 
4 FGS: 1968-1970 § 8 10 13 14 

5 NSC: 1968-1969¢ 5 10 13 16 18 20 22 
6 NSC: 1968--19694 8 13 16 19 21 23 24 
Panel 3: Black l 

1 FGS: 1965-1967 16 18 24 26 29 33 35 
2 NSC:, 1965-1967° 12 16 18 20 20 21 23 
3 NSC: 1965-19670 32 35 37 38 39 39 40 
4 FGS: 1968-1970 23 29 33 37 42 

5 NSC: 1968—1969¢ 20 20 22 28 29 33 33 
6 NSC: 1968-19694 50 50 51 55 56 58 S58 


* Bumpass and Rindfuss, 1979:58, Table 3. 


_ Unweighted 
l ' Number of 
8 9 10 TL 12 13 14 15 16 Children 
20 2,865 
20 21 22 23 25 26 27 3l 32 634 
27 28 29 30 32 33.34 #37 38 462 
l l 2,874 
27 28 29 31 33 33 440) 
34 ,35 36 38 39 40 534 
18 i 1,720 
17 18 20 21 21 22 24 27 29 510 
20 21 23 24 24 25 26 30 3i 545 
l 1,815 
24 25 26 28 29 30 370 
27 28 28 30 32 32 392 
37 . 1,145 
25 26 27 29 36 36 37 4I 4I 104 
42 43 44 45 50 51 52 54 54 190 
1,059 
47 48 50 50 5I 5I 56 
67 68.69 69 70 70 


b Total figures for NSC: data include hispanic and oriental children. 


€ Includes only those children who as born after their mother's first marriage and who are currently — 


living with at least one biological pare 


d Includes all children, except the Pe al adopted, regardless of where they are currently living or S| 


whether their mother ever married. 


. sample. Finally, in both studies, children who 
were not living with either parent are not in- 
cluded in those rows of the table examined thus 
far. 

For the 3rd and 6th row of each panel, we 
have recomputed the incidence of disruption 
for all the children in our sample, including 
those whose parents never married and the 
children who are living apart from both 
biological parents but who are not formally 
adopted. Since all of these entries involve 
cases of family disruption (though not neces- 
sarily marital disruption), our figures rise ac- 
cordingly. As expected, most of the rise is al- 
ready present by age I, reflecting the inclusion 
of children of never-married mothers. By the 
age of 16 close to two out of five children (38%) 
in the older cohort are not residing with both 
biological parents; by age 13 the younger 
cohort has already exceeded this proportion 
and will undoubtedly approach one in two by 
their middle teens.* 


4 The figures in Table 1 exclude temporary sep- 
arations. Respondents were asked if they had ever 
separated ‘in their current marriage because of con- 
flict: Overall, five percent of the children living with 


Were we to take a still younger cohort which 
had been exposed -to the very high rates of dis- 
ruption in the 1970s from the time of birth, it 


' seems likely that the: number who would not 


reside with both biological parents throughout 

childhood could exceed half of the population, 

especially if we were to include in our count 

the children living in institutions. These star-. 
tling rates top the projections that Glick (1979) 

made several years ago based on data from the 

Census Bureau. Our actual figures for black 
children in the older cohort reveal that less 
than half have lived with both biological par- 
ents without disruption by the age of 16, and 

the rate of disruption rises significantly for the 
younger cohort, indicating that fewer than one 
in four in this cohort will live continuously with 
both biological parents through age 16. Of 
course, much of this disruption is created not 
by the impermanence of marriage but the fail- 

ure to initiate-a marriage following a premarital 
pregnancy. : 


' both biological parents had experienced a separation 


of at least one month in duration, though many more ) 
had encountered at least one separation ot shorter 
duration. ; 
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Table 2. kopartan of Children in Disrupted: Families Without Their Mother Remarrying. Family Growth 


Survey Figures (FGS)* and se oat Ones for NSC-WAVE 2 Data. (NSC) 


l Years Since Disruption oe 
Chik?s Year of Birth 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Children 
Total i , rs 

FGS: 1965-1969 89 74 62 54 46 41. 1,071 

NSC: 1965—1969? 94° 83 71 62 54 5I 49 45 41 40 348 
White 

FGS: 1965-1969 86 67 5 41 33 26 l 395 

NSC: 19%65-19%9 93 79 64 54 4 4l 37 34 30 30 236 
Black s l l i 

FGS: 1965-1969 96 94 92 8 "79 79 616 

NSC: 1965-1969 - 95 90 89 89 87 85 84 79 75 75 


‘a Bumpass and Rindfuss, 1979:60, Table 5. . 
. > Includes hispanic and oriental children. 


Up to this point, we have been treating dis- 
ruption as a dichotomous event, but marital 
dissolution often initiates a complex chain of 
transitions that subjects children to further 
_ Changes in their family situation. We know 
` from the Bumpass and Rindfuss analysis that 
for a majority of the children the parents marry 
_ again within five years. Our findings presented 
in Table 2 parallel the FGS results, though 


predictably we find lower rates of remarriage . 


than do Bumpass and Rindfuss because our 
population was not confined to parents under 
the age of 30 at the birth of the children. Re- 
marriage rates decline sharply with age, espe- 
; cially for women (Bumpass, 1983; Sweet, 
1973). The data in Table 2 show that remarriage- 
is far more common for wnites than blacks. 
Within five years, four out of seven white chil- 
dren have entered stepfamilies compared to 
only one out of eight black children. The impli- 


cations of this sizable differential will become - 


more evident as our analysis proceeds. 
Remarriage does not necessarily stabilize the 
child’s family situation. Our results indicate 
that 37.3 percent of the children reexperience 
the disruption of their parents’ marriage after 
entering a stepfamily situation. A simple way 
of measuring the overall level of family flux is 
to count the total number of transitions the 


children in our sample experienced by the time | 


they reached early adolescence. Table 3- pre- 
sents data, by race, on the number of tran- 
sitions ever experienced. Consistent with the 
results already presented, slightly less than -a 
third of the children had experienced family 
disruption—28 percent of the whites and 40 
percent of the blacks. 

Nearly as many children had two or more 
transitions as had one, resulting from the fact 
that remarriage frequently follows a divorce. 
‘Nearly a fifth of all those children who en-: 
countered family disruption experienced at 
least three family changes up to the point of the 
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Table 3. Number of Transitions Ever in Child’s 
Life® (in percentages) 


No. of 

Transitions Total White Black Other? 
0 68.7 71.9 59.4 48.4 
1 16.1 ‘12.7 28.7 26.5 
2 9.3 9.1 9.3 13.1 
3 4.0. 4,2 1.9 7.5 
4 1.2 1.1 0.6 4.5 
5 -0.5 0.7 — — 
7 0.1 0.1 — — 
9 0.1 0.2 — — 
-Unweighted N (1341). (987) (310) (44) 


a Restricted to children who have at least one par- 
ent as their caretaker. Transitions include marriages 
as well as divorces, separations not resulting in di- 
vorce, and deaths.. 

> Hispanic and oriental. 


survey. White children, though less likely to 
have ever experienced. a disruption, had a 
much greater likelihood of undergoing multiple 
transitions once a disruption occurred because 
their parents had a higher chance of remarrying 
than the parents of black children. Since our 
figures do not include temporary relationships, 
they understate the actual amount of family 
flux. However the NSC did contain informa- - 
tion on recent cohabiting experience, making it 
possible to take account of the informal tran- 

sitions in subsequent analyses of the ‘data. A 
preliminary examination of the cohabitation 
histories does not alter the conclusion that 
white children experience a greater number of 
family transitions following the breakup of 
their parents’ marriage than do blacks, but our 
data may not fully capture the cohabitation 
experience due to .underreporting of such 
events.’ 


5 The cohabitation experience of whites and 
blacks is roughly the same: 10.4% of the whites were 
living with a partner at the time of the 1981 survey 
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A further examination of the data presented . S| meno G 
in Table 3 reveals that transitions after the ini- el geen d 
tial separation do not diminish in middle and ae i 
late childhood. In 1981, when the children were 3 pi 
on the average 13 years old, 5.9 percent had "oi LER £ 
sustained at least three family changes. This a = 
figure will rise sharply in the next five years as ael anat A 

- many of the children who are currently living in «| gege 2 S 
stepfamilies will see the disruption of the par- z ~“ > 
ent’s second marriage. It is likely that 'at least — 
one child in every ten will experience three or =| |ree FF) = 
more transitions before they reach the age of S| Sasser =) F 
18. 

The overall number of transitions is not the qi ason e 3 
most interesting part of the story. If we exam-. 2. a7 a S 
ine the number of transitions for different mar- 2 
riage cohorts, we discover.a remarkable in- 4 +) nna el 2° 
crease in incidence of family changes among 3 mM) gmos Gl 5 
the children of parents married in the 1960s or a 7i n 

` later. Table 4 breaks down the number of tran- eles : == 
sitions, excluding deaths, by marriage cohort . Si fee as g 
and age of child. The younger children in the = = Cas 
more recent marriage cohorts have already ex- A EE 
perienced a great deal more family change than $ Sl nmam elgg 
have the older children in the earlier marriage > gam% = 3 
cohorts. A fifth of the children whose parents € ; E FE 
married before 1960 have experienced a pa- E al acus gl 33 
‘rental separation or divorce. Despite the fact 5 Oo} wren EEA, 
that they are generally younger, two-fifths of 8 a ~g F 
the children whose parents married after 1966 sa 3 «5 
‘bad parents who had separated or divorced. ° a ee S| g E 
One in five of the children of the recent mar- S a ear ndk- ea 
riage cohort had already experienced two or 3 R veg 

_ more transitions, again excluding deaths. And os aia] een gmg 2 

` if we look: at the older children in the most E Tiel 872S Djeg F: 
recent marriage cohort, we discover that 41.1 5 3 PRO. 
percent have had at least one transition and t Si rana wale : 
26.5 percent have had two or more transitions. 2. oO} ptun SIZES 
There is little doubt from our data that children < i oS 5 
of recent marriages are destined to experience D 295 
highly complex family careers. 2 a} geen gle F > 

A g| 84 cla E e 
; 7 (a 
The Impact of Marital Disruption on - Sle} antn als ‘a 5 
Parent-Child Contact 6 aia} gavs Bile, 
We have learned that nearly two out of every 2 E 5 JEE 3 
five children in the United States experience 5 Sls) ansa sleBE ' 
some form of family disruption by their middle. = § maja) E aTe g =E £ 
teens. Only a small fraction of these children a ji 238 
lose a parent through death; almost nine out of pe Nl nooo Als z p 
ten of the disruptions occur as a result of mar- S Q omman A $ 8 a. 
ital dissolution. Potentially, then, most chil- : = 5 E 
dren who experience family disruption could fF a. - "E-D 
continue to have an ongoing relationship with a val 5 pc: = |29 = 
parent living outside the home. The question x = 8 5 Z + 22 
l E T Bo AEE 
SSS SSS SaaS SS is 2 eho. 
compared to 6.8% of the blacks. But only 7.8% of the A S a t S 3 S| a. 
whites not currently married or living with a partner |= E 2/2 0 26 2 ER 
had lived with a partner for 3 months or longer since D 5 © - l zgju n 5 
January 1977 compared to 12% of the blacks. Sie Sic z 
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Table 5. Children’s Residential Situation and Parents’ Status (living or dead) 


Child living with both biological parents 
Child living with mother- 

father living 

father dead 

don’t know if father is alive 
Child living with father 

mother living 

mother dead 
Child living with neither parent* 

both parents dead 

at least one parent alive 

don’t know if parents are alive 


* Thirty-seven of these children are living with adopted parents. 


we will explore in the second part of this paper 
is how much contact actually takes place be- 
tween the child and that parent. We shall then 
examine in a very preliminary fashion some of 
the important demographic variables that are, 
associated with the maintenance of ties be- 
tween the outside parent and the child. It must 
be stressed, however, that most of the children 
in our sample were between the ages of 11 and 
16 in 1981. Consequently, the patterns. of con- 
tact reported here explicitly refer to those ages; 
younger children might have significantly .dif- 
ferent patterns of contact. 

Table 5 reports on the distribution of chil- 
dren living 1 in various family arrangements. At 
the time of the survey, 63 percent of the chil- 
dren were still living with two biological par- 
ents, 29 percent with a biological mother, 3 
percent with a biological father, and the re- 
maining 5 percent of the sample were living 
with neither parent. In the households con- 
taining only one biological parent, approx- 
imately a sixth of the fathers and a fifth of the 


mothers were reported to be dead. These 


cases, of course, are” not relevant to the 
analysis of parental contact which follows. We 
have also excluded from consideration children 
who were living with neither parent. Most of 
these children ‘either were orphans, had been 
adopted from birth, or were, living in’ foster 
care. Only a small number had regular contact 
with one or both of their parents. Thus, the 
results we report in subsequent tables, if any-. 
‘thing, slightly overstate the amount of contact 
children have with parents living outside the 
home. 

The patterns of contact are shown i in Table 6 
separately for children living apart from their 
mothers and fathers. We measured the amount 
of contact with the outside parent by asking the 
residential parent “how many days during the 
past 12 months has the child spent time with” 


Unweighted 
Percentages Ns 
62.9 806 
28.6 493 
l 2251, 386 
4.8 76 
1.6 31 
3.1 : -45 
2.5 35 
f ' 0.6 10 
l 5.3 73 
0.5 8 
2.6 39 


2.2 26 
(1417) 


the outside biological parent. In our discussion, 
we shall refer to the average weekly or monthly 
contact, keeping in mind that contact was not 
always spread evenly throughout the year. 

The results in Table 6 show the effect of 
marital dissolution on parent-child contact. 
Most outside parents had seen their children 
rarely-or not at all in the previous year. Fa- 
thers, in particular, who represented 89 per- 
cent of the outside parents, were more likely 
not to have.had any ‘contact at all than to have 
seen their children even once in the past 12 
months. Only a third of the children averaged 
one monthly contact.or more with ‘their fa- 
thers and just ‘one in six had maintained an ~ 
average cf weekly contact. The level of contact 
with the outside parent is somewhat higher for 
children who are living apart from their 
mothers. Eighty-six percent of the children had 
seen their mother at least once during the past 
year. And nearly one-third had been able to 
average what amounts to weekly contact. 

It is apparent that a divorce (or a permanent 
separation) not only severs the marital bonds, 


Table 6. Children’s Level of Contact with Nonresi- 
dential Fathers and Mothers (in per- 


centages) 
‘Father . Mother 

At least 52 times during sO 

the las: year, 16.4 31.0 
12-51 times during the i 

last, year 16.7 38.3 
1—11 times during the 

last year : 15.2 ‘17.2 
Last contact 1-5 

years ago 16.3 6.8 
No contact in the last 

5 years or.don't know 

whether parent is living | 35.5’ 6.8 

Unweighted Ns (25) 
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but often permanently ruptures the parent- 
child relationship, especially if the child is liv- 
ing apart from the father. Lest this observation 
be taken as a judgment about the motives of the 
outside parent, we should point out that previ- 
ous studies have shown that the decision to 
curtail contact with the child is not always a 
voluntary one. Outside parents are sometimes 
discouraged or actively barred from seeing 
their children, especially when custodial 
mothers are dissatisfied with the level of mate- 

rial support provided by fathers.® Table 7 pre- 
sents the patterns of paternal contact by a vari- 
ety of social conditions which we anticipated 
would affect the level of parent-child interac- 
tion. Not surprisingly, our data reveal a re- 
lationship between the provision of child sup- 
port and the frequency of paternal contact; the 
level of contact is especially low when a former 


partner fails to provide any financial support. 


whatsoever. The fact of support rather than the 
amount of support seems to be related to 
maintenance of ties with the father. 

The process of estrangement from the child 
appears to bè an abrupt one, typically begin- 
ning soon after the marriage breaks up. In 
Table 7 the termination of the marriage is 
marked by the date of separation, but when 
this information was not available we used the 
date of divorce.” The association between pa- 
ternal contact and length of time since the sep- 
aration occurred is rather marked. Fathers are 
more likely to see their children at least once a 
week if their marriage broke up during the past 
two years, though the rate of frequent contact 
appears to drop off sharply even sooner than 
that, after about 12 months. We must exercise 
some caution in interpreting these findings, 
however, because the number of recent sep- 
arations is tiny. After the second year, the rate 
of frequent contact remains fairly constant. 
Thus, if we take weekly contact between. the 
child and the nonresidential parent as an indi- 
cation of at least some measure of co- 
parenting, our results do not point to a notice- 
ably higher level of co-parenting among 
couples who have recently separated. (For a 
more detailed examination of co-parenting, see 
Furstenberg, 1983.) 


6 Since the number of children living apart from 
their mothers is so small, we confined our analysis to 
the children’s contact with’ their noncustodial fa- 
thers. 

7 The date of divorce was used in the absence of 
the date of separation for 10.7% of the white chil- 
dren, 3.3% of the black children, and 13.2% of the 
hispanic and oriental children. The use of the date of 
divorce instead of the date of separation will tend to 
understate the length of time since separation oc- 
curred. 
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At the same time, however, we find a 
marked increase in the proportion of fathers 
who cease to have any contact with their child. — 
After the second year, there is a steep and 
continuous increase in the proportion of fa- . 
thers who did not see their children in the pre- 
ceding year. The proportion of fathers who had 
no contact with their children for at least a year 
rises to 64 percent among individuals whose 
marriages broke up ten or more years ago. It 
would seem that men who have little or no 
interaction with their-children in their early 
childhood rarely establish relations in later 
years. In fact, we find that children whose par- - 
ents never married actually see their fathers as. 
often or more often as those whose parents 
were married and separated soom after the 
ce was born (cf. Furstenberg and Talvitie,. 
1980). 

Our data suggest that contact with the father- 
is hardly affected by either the gender or the 
age of the child. There has been some specula- 
tion from previous investigations that nonresi- 
dential parents may be somewhat more likely 
to maintain more contact with children of the 
same sex. We find that patterns of paternal 
contact are identical for boys and girls: 49.3 
percent of the male children have seen their 
fathers in the last year compared with 48.8 
percent of the female children. We also de- 
tected no systematic variation in contact with 
fathers by the age of the child. If there were a 
strong trend in recent years toward greater 
paternal involvement (the Kramer vs. Kramer 
effect), we might expect to see a greater degree 
of contact between fathers and the youngest 
children in our sample. But no such effect oc- 
curs. The children 12 or under are slightly more 
likely to have weekly contact with their fathers 
than those who are 15 or older (18.6% vs. 
15.6%), but they are also more likely not to 
have seen them at all during the past five years 
(45.1% vs. 28. 8%). Because of the small num- 
bers involved in these comparisons, the dif- 
ferences observed could be the result of sam- 
pling error. i 

We also did not uncover any evidence that 
paternal contact after separation or divorce 
was rising among more recent marriage 
cohorts. Indeed, if anything, the children 
whose parents married after 1966 were less 
likely to see their fathers if their parents were 
separated or divorced than were children of 
earlier marriage cohorts (not shown). Again, 
these differences are not of such a magnitude 
that we can be confident that they would hold 
up if the sample size were larger, but our data 
certainly do not provide any indicators that 
patterns of co-parenting after divorce have 
changed dramatically for couples who married 
after the rates of divorce began to increase.. 
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` Table 7. Correlates of Children's. Level of Contact with Their Nonresidential Father* (in percentages) 





At least 12-51 
_ 52 times times 
_ during the during the 
last year last year 
Amount of child support 
father provides:» 
no support 8 9 
<$1000. 35 26 
$1 ,000-$2,499 ee 26 
$2,500-$10,000 : 34 27 
Length of time elapsed 
since separation: 
<24 months 45 12 
25-60 months _ 14 ' 44 
61-120 months 22 16- 
121+ months 10 -12 
never married 15 a r 
Distance father lives _ * 
from child® ; ; 
within an hour’s drive 3] ~ sar 
farther away - 16 26 
Child's race ot 
white ae 19 18 
black ii 14 
other - 17 > Ș8 
Respondent’s education l ; 
0-8 years . 8 7 
9—11 years "20 5 16 
12 years 14 14 
13-15 years l Zz 20- 
16 or more years -17 40 


4 The table is percentaged across. 


I-11 Last No contact in 
times contact last 5 years; Un- 
during the 1-5 don’t know if weighted 

last year years ago ‘father is alive Ns 
li / 2I 45 (169) 
22 3 E 15 (27) 
27 11 9 (55) 
14 9 16 (42) 
10 33 (28) 
12 17 14 (40) 
21 18 23 (97) 
14 13 51 (246) 

9 5 48 (47) 
22. 15 5 (161) 
25 o 30 4 (78) 
16 18 29 - (221) 
d5 i2 48 (168) 
10 14 41 (25) 
12 12 61 (44) 
10 iS 39 (139) 
20 23 29 (131) 
15 11: 32 (70) 
(30) 


17 - 7 ; 20 


> Excludes 45 cases where respondent refused to give information or had no former spouse. 
© Excludes cases where father’s whereabouts is unknown. By excluding them we are probably under- 
estimating the percentage of a who ‘have had no contact with their fathers in the last 5 years. 


4 Hispanic and ergata 


Patterns of Paternal Contact and 
Status of the Respondent 


Status characteristics of the parent may be 
more important than the timing of the divorce 
or the attributes of the child in shaping the 
patterns of contact following divorce. Evi- 
dence from previous studies indicates that par- 
ents with greater resources are more willing 
and better able to sustain relations with their 
children. The performance of the parental role, 
especially for males, is linked to the ability to 
provide material support for the child following 
marital dissolution. It has been suggested that 
lower-status males withdraw:from the paternal 
‘role when they cannot contribute materially to 
the welfare of the child. In Table 7 we -have 
already seen evidence that fathers who pay 
some support are much more likely to see their 
children on a regular basis. 

This finding led us to anticipate differences 
by race and socioeconomic status. We did not 
collect information on the race and education 
of the outside’ parent in the survey. Because 


interracial marriages are rare, however, and 
most couples have similar educational levels, 
the race and education of the respondent are 
reasonably good indicators of these charac- 
teristics in the outside parent. Table 7 displays 
the patterns of paternal contact by race and 
educational level. Black fathers are less likely 
to have seen their children in the past five 
years than either- whités or other minorities, 
perhaps in part because their marriages dis- 
solved when the child was very young. or they 
never married at all. 

Educational level is a stronger sredici of 
the pattern of contact. The failure to complete 
high school is associated with lack of contact 
with the father; this is particularly true for chil- 
dren whose mothers had not gone beyond 8th 
gradé. Among college-educated parents, con- 


tact was more regular. Almost three-fifths of - 


the fathers in the best-educated strata saw their 
children on a monthly basis;“it is noteworthy, 
however, that weekly contact was no more 
prevalent in these families than among the less 
educated, except for the group with the lowest 


~~ 
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education level. It would appear that post-mar- 


. ital family arrangements, where-nonresidential 
` fathers assume a relatively great ‘share of child- 


rearing, are not strongly related to the educa- 
tional level of the mother, a finding which ap- 
pears to contradict prevailing assumptions. 
Remarriage also is related to the amount of 
contact outside parents have with their chil- 
dren. Table 8 displays the pattern of contact by 
the occurrence of remarriage for each parent 
separately and then in combination. Unfortu- 
nately, information was not collected on the 
marital status of the biological father when no 
contact had occurred in the past five years. 
Thus, to examine the effect of remarriage on 
paternal interaction, we must use the subset of 
the sample in which there was some contact 


' between the biological father and child in the 


past five years. Nonetheless, the results are 


- “striking. The. level of weekly contact between 
‘the father and child was nearly twice as high 


when the father remained single; the dif- 
ferences were even greater when the mother 
did not remarry. Looking simultaneously at the 
current marital status of both parents sharpens 
the association between remarriage and 
amount of contact. If both parents remarried, 
only 11 percent of the children had weekly 


. contact with their fathers, compared to 49 per- 


cent of the children when neither parent mar- 
ried. Table 8 also indicates that the mother’s 


‘Marital status has a greater effect than the fa- 


ther’s on the amount of contact the outside 
father has with the child. The proportion of 
fathers averaging weekly contact with their 
children is consistently below 20 percent if the 
mother has remarried and is consistently above 
29. percent if the mother has not remarried, 


- regardless of the father’s marital status. 
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These results do not necessarily demonstrate 
that remarriage per se is a barrier to continued 
relations between children and their fathers. 
Formerly married couples who have less con- 
tact with one another may also be more likely 
to remarry. Part of the effect of remarriage may 
result from the attenuation: of contact which. 
occurs over time, regardless of whether or not 
parents change their marital status. However, 
an earlier study, which drew on qualitative 
data from a sample of some 200 individuals in 
central Pennsylvania, revealed that remarriage 
frequently introduced new parental obligations 
for the nonresidential father, weakening his 
ties with his biological offspring. In effect, 
sociological parenthood took precedence over 
biological parenthood (Furstenberg, 1981;. 
Furstenberg et al., 1982). 

Moreover, remarriage on the part of either 
parent often involves a residential change that 
limits the outside parent's access to the child. 
Residential propinquity was a powerful pre- 
dictor of paternal contact in the central Penn- 
sylvania study, and the same strong relation- 
ship between propinquity and contact is evi- 
dent in the national data (see Table 7). 


‘Nonetheless, it is important to note that two- 


fifths of the fathers who were living within an 
hour’s distance of their children had seen them 
less often than once a month. Clearly, prox- 
imity offers no guarantee that ica contact 
wae occur. 


SUMMARY AND.CONCLUSION 


Several important findings emerge from this 
preliminary examination of the data from the 
National Survey of Children. Previous esti- 
mates of the proportion of children who will 


Table 8. Children’s Level of Contact with Nonresidential Fathers by Remarriage (Status of Father, Mother, 


and Father and Mother Together) 


At least 52 times during the last year 
12—51 times during the last year 
1-11 times during the last year 

Last contact 1-5 years ago 


At least 52 times during the last year 
12-51 times during the last year 

l-11 times during the last year 

Last contact 1-5 years ago 


Father Remarried: ` 


Mother Remarried 


yes no yes no 
25% 44% 14% 29% 
3196 - 26% 30% 245% 
21% 23% 38% 18% 
24% 1% 17% 29% 
(73) (60) (63). (150) 


Mother Remarried 


Father Remarried . 


Father Remarried . 


yes no yes no 
119% 18% 35% 49% 
32% 37% 31% 22% 
31% 41% 12% 20% 
26%% 4% 22% 99. 
(33) (13) (39) (43) 
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experience some form of family disruption are 
proving to be quite accurate. As Bumpass and 
Rindfuss showed, there is a pronounced rise in 
the rates of disruption for more recent cohorts, 
and the risk of disruption remains considerable 
for children in early adolescence, owing to the 
increased rates of marital dissolution in recent 
years. Our figures for the birth cohort of 
1965-1969 closely match the estimates of 
Bumpass and Rindfuss. Considering only those 
children who are living with at least one 
biological parent and excluding children whose 
parents never married, we discovered that 
nearly a third of all children have experienced 
family disruption by the time they reach the 

age of 15. When we do not eliminate the chil- 
pa of never-married parents and those who 
are not currently residing with a biological par- 
ent, the proportion climbs to about 39 percent, 
a figure which we think more accurately. repre- 
sents the true risk of experiencing some time in 
a single-parent family. Were we to add to this 
figure the children who will encounter disrup- 


tion in their middle teens, we expect that close’ 


to half of all children living in the United States 
today will reach age 18 without having lived 
continuously with both biological parents. 

` The critical question addressed in the second 
part of this paper is what these changes mean 
for the child’s contact with the outside parent. 
Confining our analysis only to families in 
which the noncustodial parent is still living, we 
discovered that the majority of children have 
-~ had no direct contact with their outside parent 
in the past year. Though nine out of ten of the 
outside parents are males, contact was much 
greater for mothers living apart from their chil- 
dren. Frequent contact,-where the child saw 
the outside father, on the average of once a 
week during the previous year, occurred in 
only 16 percent of the disrupted families.’ Ex- 
cept among the very recently separated, we 
found that the length of time since separation 
occurred had only a modest bearing on the 
level of regular contact. 

Our results provide little evidence of a large 
increase in the number of zouples who are pre- 
sently co-parenting. Reports of parents them- 
selves revéaled that only three percent of the 
respondents had a joint-custody arrangement, 
though couples who recently separated were 
distinctly more likely to have this arrangement 
(Furstenberg and Nord, 1983). Weekly contact 
was Slightly more likely to occur among better 
educated or nonminority respondents, though 
the differences were not as large as might be 
expected from popular accounts. 

It is important to recognize that our findings 
pertain to children in middle childhood and 
early adolescence. Quite possibly we are not 
detecting incipient trends that may only show 


oe 


up among younger obori of. doien or 


_ among individuals who have married and sepa- 


rated more recently. We have examined the 
patterns of contact among the youngest chil- 
dren in our sample and among the women who 
were married more recently. No differences 
appear in these subgroups that would indicate a 
significant shift toward a different style of co- 
parenting. However, our data may not extend 
far enough into the present. What we can con- 
clude is that if a new pattern is emerging, it has 
appeared only very recently. 

In the absence of data to the contrary, we 
must conclude that marital dissolution typi- 
cally involves either a complete cessation of 
contact between the nonresidential parent and 
child or.a relationship that is tantamount to a 
ritual form of parenthood. We have seen that 
the predominant pattern, at least for whites, 
involves the replacement of the biological par- 


-ent with a sociological or stepparent. Little is 


known about how this transition is accom- 
plished and even less about the consequences 
for the well-being of the children. 


And what of the cases that do not conform to 


the predominant pattern, where parents con- 
tinue to maintain regular contact with their 
children ever after one or both enters another 
marriage? Do these children with three or more 


active parents experience greater difficulties in 


adjusting to marital disruption than their peers 
who experience the substitution of one parent 
for another? These questions are the topics of 
ongoing analyses of the NSC (Furstenberg, 
1983; Furstenberg and Seltzer, '1983). Regard- 

less of what we find in the future, the results of 
this ‘preliminary analysis clearly show that the 
increasingly common pattern’ of divorce and 
remarriage is profoundly altering the practice 
of parenthood. The experience of growing up 
has probably changed as much in the past sev- 
eral decades as in any comparable period in 
American history. . 
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THE DEVIL’S TECHNIQUES: 


CULTURAL LEGITIMATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE* 


; 
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~ University of Chicago 


The Jacobean City Comedy Gallant legitimated acquisitive economic practices, 
previously regarded as despicable, for the younger sons of the landed elite who had 
beén forced to “go into traffic” in London. This study investigates the cultural and - 
institutional history of the Gallant and interprets his social meaning. The Gallant was ’ 
a manifestation of a dramatically powerful archetype, the Trickster, whose 
characteristics had been developed in the Devil and Vice of earlier dramatic genres. 
Unlike these previous characters, the Gallant was portrayed as successful and 
integrated into the elite. For the young men attending the private theatres where the 
Gallant appeared, a cultural model was provided to reconcile their social status with 


their economic pursuits. 


Culture orients people. As a shared system of 
meaning embodied in symbols, culture pro- 
vides the categories and models human beings 
use to take their bearings and steer through the 


*Direct all correspondence to: Wendy Griswold, 
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Chicago, 1126 East 59th St., Chicago, IL 60637. - 
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American Sociological Association, in a session on 
culture chaired by Chandra. Mukerji, September, 
1982. I am grateful for the comments and suggestions 
received on both occasions. 


` Comedies as Jacobean. 


exigencies of social and economic life. Where 
these exigencies themselves are changing 
rapidly, such peanngs take on significant 
causal force, 

The following investigation starts from a' 
cultural puzzle: the rehabilitation of the Devil’s 
techniques. Innovation, calculation, and the 
seizure of profitable opportunities presented 
by another person’s ‘weakness had long been 
condemned by the Church as damnable and 
regarded by. the English elite as contemptible. 
English drama from the medieval through the 
mid-Renaissance periods portrayed the preva- 
lent theological and social disdain for entrepre- 
neurs bent on the pursuit of money. But these 
very economic activities, the Devil's tech- 
niques, became admirable on the Jacobean 
London stage.' In a remarkable cultural somer- 


i For the sake of brevity, I shall refer to City 
Most were written after 
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sault, that which earlier drama had con- 
demned as vicious was now being offered as 
practical instruction for the ambitious young 
men who attended the theatres. 

An intersection of three histories explains 
this rehabilitation -of devilish economic prac- 
tices. The first is a cultural history, the history 
of the Trickster archetype as a convention in 


English drama. The second is the institutional | 


history of the English theatre, particularly the 
various opportunities and limits imposed by 
changing performance conditions over the late 
medieval and Renaissance periods. The third 
history is social. During the late sixteenth and 
-early seventeenth centuries, economic pres- 


sures-on the younger sons of the landed elite - 


sent a generation of young men to London 
seeking their fortunes. These men made up the 
dominant audience of the private theatres. The 
_ conjunction of this audience, this theatre, and 
. this traditional dramatic convention produced 
a character, the City Comedy Gallant, who was 
an instrument of the revaluation of economic 
ecquisition. 

This study seeks to interpret the meaning of 
the Gallant and suggest his social influence. 


The first section traces how a certain cultural | 


archetype, the Trickster, appeared as Devil, 
Vice, and then Gallant in three consecutive 
eras of English theatre. Each manifestation of 
the Trickster became a cultural convention, 
upon which subsequent playwrights: drew for 
their own dramaturgy. However, a puzzle ap- 


pears with the creation of the Gallant: while the _ 


Vice and Devil were distinctly outside society 
and unsuccessful in their pursuits, the Gallant, 
homologous otherwise, was_both successful 
_ and integrated into the contemporary ‘social 
order. The second section lays the groundwork 


for the solution of this puzzle by identifying the- 


social changes and resulting economic pres- 
sures weighing on the private theatre audience. 
The third section explains how the Jacobean 
dramatists transformed the powerful dramatic 
_ convention of the Trickster, most recently in- 

- terpreted in the Vice, to appeal to the practical 
concerns of the dominant audience. Reworking 
familiar. cultural materials in a new theatrical 
and social context, the dramatists created a 
new Trickster character, the Gallant, who 
demonstrated that economic activism could be 
compatible with elite social status. As an 
example of a cultural form legitimating a social 
practice, the Gallant represented and made ac- 


ceptable a social change whereby the gentry - 


entered the world of urban trade in the era of 
early commercial capitalism. Culture, in the 


1603, although a few preceded the accession of 
James I. 
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character of the Gallant, made a social virtue 
out of an economic necessity. 


THE GENEALOGY OF THE GALLANT 

New cultural forms never simply “arise” from 
social circumstances. To be comprehended 
and enjoyed by an audience, they must draw 
upon a history of recognizable cultural con- 
ventions. The City Comedy Gallant was the 
Jacobean avatar of.an old character in Western 
culture, the Trickster, who had undergone a 
number of transformations on the English stage 
while retaining his essential attributes. ' 


The Trickster 


The Trickster, a universal figure in folklore 
(Leach, 1950), i is the weak character who uses 
his cunning to triumph over the strong. 
Tricksters are creatures of their appetites, 
gastronomic and priapic. They are bundles of 
contradictions: foolish yet clever; irresponsible 
yet culture heroes responsible for human exis- 
tence; greedy, erotic, duplicitous; often unsuc- 
cessful yet never wholly defeated; and im- 
mensely entertaining. 

The Trickster’s attraction lies in his capacity 
to transcend limitations, break the rules, deny 
structure. A story from India illustrates the 
Trickster as prince of disorder (Thompson, 
1958, Vol. 4:101). A king offers a jewel to who- 
ever can travel around the kingdom the fastest. 
Many start out on the long race, but the Trick- 
ster merely walks around the monarch, ex- 
plaining that the King is his kingdom. Flat- 
tered, the King awards him the jewel. Here the 
Trickster is not the strongest (or fastest) but 
the cleverest. He sees the opportunity pre- 
sented by the King’s vanity, capitalizes on it, 
and wins the prize. He has broken the rules of 
the contest, stepped outside of the structure, 
but is rewarded for his wit. 

The emotional appeal of the Trickster is that 
of the perpetual underdog who sometimes 
beats the odds. He surprises human beings and 
offers them hope in his illustration of freedom 
from destiny. Being outside the customary 
hierarchy of power, he participates in the 


danger of that which defies categorization — 
' (Douglas, 1966). The narrative utility of the 


Trickster comes from his capacity to make 
possible the unexpected. He embodies the 
principle of anti-structure in that he escapes 
determination by established power relations, 


2 Stith Thompson (1958) has catalogued folk tales 
in which a reversal of fortune is the dominant motif, 
Trickster tales fall into this group. Seé especially 


. Vol. 5, Li00-199 on the “unpromising hero” and 


L300-399 on “the triumph of the weak.” 
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whereby for example, the fastest runner wins 
the race. Lord of the liminal (Turner, 1968), he 
epitomizes possibility and represents freedom. 
Unpredictable, he creates suspense, structur- 
ing aesthetic tension and release. Free, 
dangerous, and surprising, the Trickster is-a 
rebel against the existing structure of power 
and an intensely dramatic figure. Playwrights 
have recognized the usefulness of this ar- 
chetype and used him'in many dramatic con- 
texts, for the Trickster’s freedom from deter- 
mination gives him a universal fascination. 


The Devil 


The Trickster has assumed many forms in En- 
glish culture, one being that of the Devil in late 


medieval religious drama. The conventional 


role of Satan in English mystery plays was the 
Trickster archetype adapted for a theatre thet 
. was both popular and religious but con- 
strained by traditional Christian theology. 
During the -centuries preceding. the. life of 
‘Jesus, when the Talmudic, Apocryphal, and 
Apocalyptic books were written, Satan 
changed from a rather jaundiced angel to the 
supreme embodiment of evil, the enemy of 


God as well as Man.? Now identified with the - 


serpent in Genesis, hence the fall of mankind, 
Satan became -the temptor, the accuser, and 
the destroyer. 

This theological view of Satan as antithesis 
of God and instigator of evil through his de- 
ception was reiterated with little variation over 
centuries of ecclesiastical deliberation and 
popular belief. By the late Middle Ages, the 


common person may have believed in Satan . 


more firmly than in God (Langton, 1977: ch. 9). 

The Reformation strengthened this belief in the 
reality and immediate threat of Satan (Thomas, 
1971: ch. 15), and the Devil won increased 
prominence in English Protestantism. James I 
wrote a tract on demonology in 1597. The 
Elizabethan Statute on Witchcraft (1563) made 


the Devil a legal entity, while James’s more . 


severe Act of 1604 made the covenant with the 
Devil a capital offense even if no observed evil 
acts (maleficia) resulted. Thus, from the New 
Testament through the Jacobean period, and 
long after, the Devil was a concrete, unques- 
tioned presence in ‘this world.” 


3 Satan's change in character may have been due 
to the fact that during the exile, the Jews were in 
close contact with the Babylonians, Assyrians, and 
Persians, all of whom had well-developed de- 
monologies. The dualism of Persian Zoroastrianism, 
emphasizing a perpetual conflict between good and 
‘evil, may have been particularly influential in elevat- 
‘ing Satan to the antithesis of God een 1977: ch. 
4; Graf, 1931). 
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However, on a more popular level, in addi- 
tion to being the prince of darkness, by the late 
Middle Ages Satan had become a bit of a wag. - 
One saint told of how the Devil had lain on his 
feet every night for five years, preventing him - 
from sleeping (Langton, 1977). Others told of 
the Devil playing tricks; tipping over the 
candlestick of one saint, snatching off the 
bedspread of another (Graf, 1931: ch. 5; 
Langton, 1977). This popular characterization 
of the Devil incorporates the Trickster ar- 


` chetype. Both are smart, energetic, lying, 


quick to take advantage of an opportunity. ` 
Both have latent narrative appeal in their gen- 
eration of tension and conflict, their unpredic- 
tability, their defiance of hierarchy and au- 
thority. Thus it is not surprising that when 
popular drama was revived in the late Middle 
Ages, the Devil was a leading character. 
Liturgical drama, in which priests enacted 
passages from scripture, originated as an ad- 
junct to the medieval Mass (Chambers, 1903; 
Craig, 1955). By the twelfth century a ver- 
nacular version of this drama had developed 
(Hardison, 1965). By the late fourteenth cen- 
tury, this vernacular drama moved to the pub- 
lic spaces of the towns and came to be pro- 
duced by craft guilds. The resulting ‘‘mystery 
plays,’’* performed on holidays such as Corpus 
Christi, remained dramatizations of biblical 


_ events, but they had become a more popular 


cultural form catering to the audience of the 


`- urban streets, not the worshippers at a Mass. 


In the English Corpus Christi cycles, the 
Devil appeared in five scenes: the fall of 
Lucifer, Adam and Eve, the temptation of 
Christ, the harrowing of Heil, and Doomsday 
(Cushman, 1900). He was a serious character, 
as befitted the adversary of God,.but he was 
also a Trickster. In The Creation of Adam and 
Eve ({before 1467] 1975), in which Satan comes 
disguised as a winged adder with a maiden’s 
face, he resents Adam’s happiness. He recog- 
nizes that Adam’s vulnerability lies through 
Eve (“For her deceave, I hope I maye/ And 
through her'bringe them both awaye”), and he 
calculates. that Eve’s weakness is sensuousness 
(“And of that tree of paradice/ She shall eate 
through my coyntice [cunning],/ For women 
are full liccoris’’). Like all tricksters, the Devil 
cannot resist bragging about his cleverness. 


mystery play” refers to per- 
formances of cycles of Biblical history, from the 
Creation to the Last Judgment, performed outside 
the Church and in the vernacular; earlier, mass- . 
related performances are called ‘‘liturgical plays.” 
Sometimes the term “miracle play” is used to desig- 
nate plays about saints’ ‘lives. “Morality plays” are 
allegories; the term “interlude” was often used dur- 
ing the late middle ages to indicate what we now call 
moralities. 
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The Satan of the mystery plays was a Trick- 
ster, but a dignified one. Performances were 
sanctioned only for religious festival occa- 
sions, and both Church and town authorities 


saw to it that the guildsmen did not stray far - 


from orthodoxy in their dramatic enthusiasm. 
This ‘need to adhere -to scriptural and 
traditional accounts of Satan constrained dra- 
matic innovation in his long-established char- 


acter. The guildsmen did exercise their theatri-" 


cal fancies in Satan’s costuming; he was ““mon- 
strously transformed” by elaborate costumes 
of hair and feathers, horns and blackening 
(Thomas, 1971:480; Chambers, 1903; 
Cushman, 1900). In addition, it was the Devil 
who ran around the towns prior to the perfor- 
mance of plays, drumming up business (Cham- 
bers, 1903; Bakhtin, 1968). But the limits of the 
performed role of the Devil were the limits of 
the mystery plays themselves. Suitable for oc- 
casional, ritual performances by amateurs, 
their predetermined plots confined the dra- 
matic imagination. The Devil character was, 
therefore, the not entirely satisfactory solution 
to areal dramatic problem: how to incorporate 
the power and appeal of the Trickster into a 
character whose scope and outcome were ab- 


solutely defined, and for whom ultimate vic-- 


ge was theologically precluded. 7 


The Vice 


The Trickster was soon to take a motè liber- 
~ ated form. By the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, dramatic production was no longer lim- 
ited to religious festivals. Troupes of wander- 
ing-actors performed morality plays, allegories 
of a soul torn between the forces of good and 
evil, in guild halls, noble houses, inns, or 
wherever an audience might congregate. These 
players were professionals; they needed to at- 
tract an audience from whom they took up a 
collection, and they did not have to answer to 
their fellow townsmen in case their produc- 
tions departed from orthodoxy. Their plays 
could therefore be far more innovative than the 
mysteries in having non-Biblical characters 
personifying virtues and vices; contemporary 


settings, increasingly topical allusions, and an 


open concern with’ stagecraft and entertain- 
‘ment. And the chief entertainer was the Vice. 
In early morality plays, there appeared sev- 


eral vices representing some of the deadly sins, . 


such as Covetousness, Lust, or Pride. Later 
plays, particularly those performed between 
1560 and 1575, featured a single, composite 
character labelled as ‘tthe Vice” (Miyajima, 
1977). The Vice, like the Devil, operated by ` 
capitalizing on observed human vulnerability. 
For example in Mankind, Titivillus notices that 
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He buries a board where Mankind is digging, 
correctly anticipating that when his shovel hits 
the unyielding board, Mankind will become 
discouraged and forsake his labor for jollier 
pastimes. 

The Vice was often presented as apprentice 
to or son of the Devil, who himself played only 
a minor role in the morality plays. The Vice 
tempted men away from virtue, trying to win 
another soul for Hell. He resembled the Devil 
in his cunning, his seductive duplicity, and his 
wickedness. However, the morality play 
dramatists, familiar with the audience appeal of 
Satan’s Trickster attributes from the mystery 
cycles, were free to elaborate on these in the 
Vice’s characterization without having to 
maintain the diabolic dignity of God’s chief 
adversary. Unlike the Devil, the Vice could be 
first and foremost entertaining. He initiated all 
of the action. He was bawdy and scurrilous, he 
sang, danced, and rode on the Devil’s.back, he 
distorted language, and he played both buffoon 
and satirist. He was usually played by the 
troupe’s best actor (Bevington, 1962). The Vice 
appealed directly to the audience during the 
play, commenting on the action, soliciting their 
approval as well as their contributions, forcing 
their participation in the temptation being 
enacted (Johnson, 1970; Jones, 1973). 

To recapitulate, the Vice and the Devil were 
both Tricksters in their defiance of authority, 
their craftiness, and their energy at making 
mischief. The previously established charac- 
terization of the Devil influenced that of the 
Vice by determining his wickedness, his role as 
temptor, and his enmity to mankind, none of 
these moral attributes being necessary to the 
Trickster archetype. Unconstrained by theol- 
ogy, however, the Vice was less dignified, less 
powerful, wittier, and more inventive than his’ 
dramatic forebearer. He was above all a crowd 
pleaser.. The reasons for this partial 
transformation were institutional. The morality - 
playwrights were literary intellectuals, gener- 
ally in the employ of the Church or a wealthy 
patron. The actors were professionals, de- 
pending on the drama for their livings. So the 
morality plays made unconcealed efforts to win 
an audience, as the prologue to Fulwell’s ({1568] 
1974) Like Will To Like makes clear: 


And because divers men of divers minds be, 

Some do matters of mirth and pastime re- 

quire, Other some are delighted with matters 
` of gravity; To please all men is our author’s 

chief desire, Wherefore mirth with measure 

to sadness is annexed, Desiring that none 

here at our matter. wal be perplexed. (lines 
25-30) 


In their desire to please all men, the morality 


Mankind is somewhat lazy and weak-willed. . playwrights could go further than their mystery 
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counterparts in emphasizing the Trickster side 
of the Vice, although some religious con- 
straints still existed. The Vice might achieve a 
partial, but not a final victory. Often the Vice 
was cheated of his prey, as in The Castle of 
Perseverance (early 15C), in which, after the 
Vice has succeeded in luring Mankind from a 
virtuous life, Mercy steps in after Mankind’s 
death to save his soul. Such a deus ex machina 
was dramatically unwarranted but theologi- 
cally necessary. It was not until the Trickster 
-archetype began to appear in a totally secular 

drama that he could fulfill his capacity for free- 
dom from determination and reap the fruits of 
his cleverness. 

A change in theatrical production caused the 
abrupt decline of the morality play. In 1576 the 
first permanent English playhouse opened in 
London. Elizabethan statutes against vag- 
abonds had made the status of wandering az- 
tors precarious; the permanent theatres, to- 
gether with the legal fiction of the actors being 
the servants of a noble household, afforded the 
companies some security. The consequences 
of fixed playhouses were immediate. Plays 
were no longer occasional events, but “buy- 
able pleasures” competing for the consumer's 
money (Wickham, 1981). The repertory of the 
companies had to consist of a large number cf 
plays appealing to a regular theatre audience. 
Now fully professional dramatists, often mem- 
bers of the acting companies themselves or 
under contract with a single company, were 
forced to ascertain and cater to the tastes of 
their audiences (Bentley, 1971; Miller, 1959; 
Sheavyn, 1967). 

These tastes were not confined to religious 
allegory, no matter how inventive. Social and 
political themes had been prominent in the late 
moralities, as the art of dying and contemptus 
mundi had given way to concerns involving € 
more earthly morality (Spivack, 1958). How- 
ever, this trend toward particularization was 
ultimately incompatible with allegory. New 
genres quickly emerged to supply the.London 
audience. One such genre was the oy Com- 
edy. 


City Comedy Gallants 


City Comedies depicted the pursuit of wealth, 
status, and women in Jacobean London. In a 
typical plot, a ne’er-do-well young gentleman 
dupes his older relatives out of money, while 
lower-class rascals play cruder tricks on re- 
spectable citizens. For example, in Thomas 


Middleton’s A Mad World, My Masters, Fol- . 


lywit, the Gallant, repeatedly robs his uncle by 
preying on the old man’s hospitality and pride. 
Meanwhile the wife of a ‘‘citizen” (an urban 
dweller with the city’s rights and privileges) 
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and her would-be seducer arrange to put horns 
on her jealous husband, and a prostitute and 
her mother (who is also her pimp, a typical 
manifestation of the genre’s cynical attitude 
toward kinship) contrive to catch Follywit to 
be the girl’s husband. All schemes succeed. 
Follywit wins both money and forgiveness 
from his uncle but is himself conned into mar- 
rying a bride with a past. 

The Gallant is a human offspring of the Vice 
in City Comedy, one who claims membership 
among the society of gentlemen. A typical City 
Comedy Gallant’ is from an elite background, 
usually country gentry. He is disinherited or 
penniless from his own extravagance. Thus he 
feels dispossessed and outside his accustomed 
social circle, that of gentlemen. He determines 
to live off his wits. Usually this means con- 
cocting an elaborate scheme to extract money 
from a tightfisted older man, either a relative or 
a City usurer. The Gallant is in love, but acqui- 
sition dominates eroticism in his motivation; 
either the woman he loves is wealthy, or he 
needs money to court her. He succeeds in his . 
schemes, getting the money and the woman. 
Then, after a half-hearted renunciation of his 
past follies and deception, supremely uncon- 
vincing in that his tricks have been so: suc- 
cessful, he is forgiven by his elders. Thus a 
slightly foolish and more than slightly un- 
scrupulous young man is transformed into a 
conquering hero of wit and is welcomed back 
into the community of the elite. 

The Gallant was another manifestation of the 
old archetype, the Trickster. Devils, Vices, 


| and Gallants were homologous in the following 


respects: 

1. Apparently less powerful than their op- 
ponents, they try to overcome resistance and 
win something from those in a stronger posi- 
tion. 

’ 2. They rely on cunning, devices, tricks. 

3. They have an eye for opportunities, 
which usually take the form of an observed 
weakness or vanity of their prey. 

4. They invest time, effort, and often mate- 
rial substance in their enterprises, anucipanng 
a return on the investment. 

5. They are initiators of the action, catcher 
than responders to circumstances. They are 
typically characterized as restless, active, per- 
sistent. 

The Gallant completed the Trickster’s pro- 


- gressive secularization in English drama, from 


the theologically controlled Devil, through the 


5 Representatives of this character type include 
Witgood in Thomas Middleton’s A Trick to Catch the 
Old One, Follywit in Middleton’s A Mad World, My 
Masters, Dauphine in Ben Jonson’s Epicoene, and’ 
William in Lording Barry's Ram Alley. 
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semi-religious Vice, to the entirely secular 
Gallant. More particularly, the Vice, flam- 
boyant entertainer of a previous genre, had a 
direct influence on the dramatic expression of 


‘the Gallant. The Gallant’s verbal wit, his de- 


light in his own cleverness, his bravado, his 
occasional obscenities, his contrived plotting 


with frequent resorts to disguises and. imperson-' 


ations are all drawn from the pattern set by 
the Vice. Jacobean dramatists took a proven 
dramatic convention, the Vice, and modified it 
for the secular urban theatre. 

In one crucial respect, however, the Gallant 
sharply differed from the Vice: the Gallant was 
a success and was integrated into elite society. 
To begin to understand why the playwrights 
reversed the convention on this outcome, we 
must consider the theatres in which the Gallant 
appeared. City Comedies were popular from 


` the late 1590s through the second decade of the 
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seventeenth century. They were written by 
professional dramatists, men who lacked either 
patrons or Church offices and who thus de- 
pended on their writings for their income. They 
were usually written for performance in so- 
called private theatres, although successful 
plays might migrate to the public theatres 
(Gibbons, 1980). The private theatre audience 
was of gentler breeding than Shakespeare’s 
audience at the Globe or other public theatres. 


‘Dramatists often remarked on the-fact that at 


Paul's, Whitefriars, and Second Blackfriars 
there was “a good gentle Audience,” among 
whom a visitor would not be “Choakte with the 
stench of Garlicke” (Harbage, 1941:88; cf. 
Harbage, 1952:50). This audience differed from 
that of the Globe both in social background and 
in its sense of being a coterie (Harbage, 1952).’ 


6 We can assume their popularity from the fact 
that some of the leading professional dramatists of 
the time specialized in them, including Middleton, 
Jonson, and John Marston. Cases in which one city 
Comedy spawned others (Westward Ho, Northward 
Ho, and Eastward Ho) indicate both the popularity 
of the initial play and audience familiarity with the 
oo of the genre (Gibbons, 1980; Salgado, 
1975) 

’ The private theatres were open to anyone wish- 
ing to attend, but the admission price was consid- 
erably higher than that of the public theatres. Private 
theatres were small, roofed, and located within the 
city boundaries, all in contrast with the public 
theatres. Through most of the first decade of the 
seventeenth century, the actors playing at the private 
theatres were young boys. Harbage (1952) empha- 


. sizes the coterie nature oF the audience, which he 


believes was constituted mainly of young aristocrats. 
Shapiro (1977), following Armstrong (1959), extends 
the audience to include lawyers, students at the Inns 
of Court, and visiting provincial gentry; hence he 
broadens the audience to include all “actual, poten- 
tial, or self- styled figures of power and responsibil- 
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Central to this coterie were the fashionable 
young men who had come to the city seeking 
advancement. : 


THE COUNTRY CADETS IN. LONDON 


We have examined the cultural and theatrical 
background of the Gallant. Now let us turn to 
his social history. The Gallant was a human, 
secular Vice, but he was also a dramatic 
analogue to a large segment of his audience. 
The real-world counterparts of City Comedy 
Gallants were cadets, the younger sons of the 
country elite, who poured into London during 
the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
London grew rapidly in the Elizabethan and 
early Stuart periods, trebling in population 
from 70,000 in 1550 to about 200,000 by the 
turn of the century, and doubling again to 
400,000 by 1650 (Finlay, 1981: Table 3.1). Im- 
migration, not natural increase, accounted for 
this growth, for the city and suburban death 
rate generally exceeded its birth rate (Finlay, 
1981: Table A.1). The metropolitan magnet at- 
tracted people seeking political, social, and 
economic opportunities not available in the 
provinces. Adjacent to the seat of government 
in Westminster, hub of internal and foreign 
trade, legal, financial, professional, and social 
center of England, London was of a different 
order of magnitude than even the largest pro- 
vincial ‘towns (Fisher, 1948, 1976). The 
medieval city had. represented freedom 
(Pirenne, 1937), and ambitious youth had long 
flocked to London to escape. feudal bondage 
and pursue their ‘fortunes. Beginning about 
1590, however, a combination of demographic 


circumstances, customs of inheritance, and a 


century of inflation made the pressure on the 
elite cadets especially acute, sending many on 
the road to London. 

The 1570s constituted a baby boom in En- 
gland, and the babies began to come.of age by 


the late 1580s. While historical demographers 


present a picture of accelerating population in- 
crease from the late fifteenth through the early 
seventeenth centuries (Chambers, 1972), at 


‘ity” (Shapiro, 1977:68). Recently Cook (1981) has 


argued that all Elizabethan and Jacobean audiences 
were disproportionately drawn from the. privileged 
strata. 

8 I intend the term “elite” to designate all persons 


-of gentry status or higher, including titled peers, 


knights, esquires, and untitled gentry. Contem- 
poraries often simply referred fo all members of this 
elite as “gentlemen.” The demarcation between gen- 
tlemen and everyone else was a common one during 
the Tudor and Stuart period (Laslett, 1965). It was a 
matter less of wealth than of social status, for fre- 
quently yeomen or urban ‘‘citizens” exceeded the 
lower gentry in wealth (Zagorin, 1971). 
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times this increase was stalled. One such pe- 


riod occurred during the 1550s and 1560s, when ` 


a series of influenza epidemics plus the plague 
crisis of 1563 brought the population growth. to 
a temporary halt (Fisher, 1965; Finlay, 1981). 
By about 1570, however, the population 
growth resumed. 

The elite proportion of this cohort was un- 
usually large. The elite had.a higher fertility 
rate than the population at large, due to‘better 
health, an earlier age of marriage, and shorter 
birth intervals (Hollingsworth, 1957; Stone, 
1966, 1967; Chambers, 1972; Finlay, 1981). In 
addition, the numbers of families included 
within the category of gentlemen increased 
during the late Tudor period. Greater 


availability of land following the dissolution of 


- the monasteries and the increasing prosperity 
of landowners during a century of inflation 
allowed many substantial yeomen and land- 
purchasing merchants to assert their status as 
gentlemen during the sixteenth century. Such 
families were able to solidify their claims with 
coats of arms, especially from about 1568 on- 
wards when heraldic visitations were taking 
place (Wagner, 1960). Grants of arms were at 
an all-time high during the 1570s, and almost as 
high during the following decade (Stone, 
1967:38-39; Wagner, 1960).° 

For this swollen cohort of a swollen elite 
coming of age by the 1590s, customary inher- 
itance practices made the economic position of 
all but the eldest sons extremely precarious.'® 
Primogeniture had been increasingly the prac- 
tice among the landed groups since the early 
sixteenth century. In contrast with the custom 
on the Continent, English primogeniture ex- 
tended far down on the social scale, through 
the least of the gentry, and did not necessarily 
imply some sort-of provision for the younger 
sons (Thirsk, 1976). Keeping the estate intact 
was especially problematic for the lesser and 


often newer gentry, whose status was less se- 


cure in the first place. Thus, as a rule the eldest 
son inherited the land. Younger brothers might 
receive some properties acquired during the 


lifetime of the father or some small annuity, but ’ 


? This increase is one of the sources of the debate 
over the “rise of the gentry.” While it now appears 

‘that the gentry were by no means a monolithic class 
with a common economic position or political views, 

there seems little doubt that the group as a whole did 
` increase in numbers and wealth during the century 
before the Civil War (Zagorin, 1961: ch. 2). 

10 I shall not be discussing the manifold problems 
of the daughters in this paper. For financially pressed 
elite families, Stone (1967) suggests girls were ex- 
` pensive and unwanted, especially since marriage 
portions ney for them were rising during this 
' period. 


t 
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often all. they got was, as one younger son 
memorably put it, “that which the catt left on 
the malt heape” (Wilson, [1600] 1936:24). 

A German visitor to England in the mid- 
1580s may have exaggerated the limitations on 
the younger brothers’ options when he noted 
that, “the eldest son inherits all; the others 
enter into some office or pursue highway rob- 
bery ...” (Von Wedel, [1585] 1895:269), but 
the situation for the cadets was indeed grim. 
Since the Reformation, there were no longer 
available monasteries to absorb surplus chil- 
dren. Some made their fortunes in military ser- 
vice, many went to the colonies, but most 
made their way to London. 

What type of economic seporunities 
awaited the cadets in London? England, it 
must be remembered, was still a poor country ' 
whose economy was heavily dependent on the 
cloth trade. Certain geographic and social 


sectors, however, exhibited disproportionate 


growth during this period. London’s burgeon- 
ing may have been economically parasitic on 
the rest of England (Clark and Slack, 1976), but 
nevertheless the city had become by far the 
largest market for commercial goods. Domes- 
tic industries and trading enterprises increas- 
ingly concentrated in and around the city, es- 
pecially in its less-regulated liberties and sub- 
urbs (Pearl, 1961). 

There were various ways in which the wealth- 
ier members of the elite could take advantage | 
of the city’s commercial and industrial growth. 

. They might directly invest in speculative ven- 
tures including trading, colonizing, industrial 


_enterprises, or urban development itself 


(Stone, 1957). They could buy a patent or of- 
fice. By restricting themselves to the roles of 
directors and risk-takers rather than dirtying 
their hands with day-to-day management, they 
could profit while maintaining their aristocratic 
aloofness from the vulgar aspects of making 
money. Such enterprises, however, like their 
rural counterparts of estate development, fens 
drainage, or mining, required more than “‘that 
which the catt left on the malt heape.” Younger 
sons of the elite, without capital, had to enter - 
the world of commercial or industrial opportu-' 
nity at a level.that was both lower and more 
obvious, giving a greater pointedness to the - 
contradiction between their social back- 
grounds and their economic activities. Thomas 
Fuller described the more viable options: the 
younger brother, “being debarr’d from all 
hopes of his fathers inheritance, must seek by 
warre, learning, or merchamdize to advance his 
estate” ([1642] 1938:47). The young gallants of 
London were largely preoccupied with the lat- 
ter two possibilities. 

The cadets’ greatest source of opportunity 
lay in ‘“‘merchandize.”’ The normal access to 
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commerce or craft was through an appren- 
_ ticeship. A young man apprenticed himself to a 
master at about the age of 16 and served him 
for seven years or until he was twenty-four, 
_ whichever came later, according to the Statute 

of Artificers (1563). ‘After completing his ser- 
vice, he could join (become ` ‘free of”) one of 
London’s 70-odd companies, the most desir- 
able being the twelve Great Companies. Ap- 
prentices were numerous, constituting from 
13.7 to 17 percent of the city’s population in 
1600 (Finlay, 1981: Table 3.7), and they were 


increasingly from elite backgrounds. In the late - 
. the commercial and industrial world at its low- 


fifteenth century, 16 percent of the apprentices 
of two of the Great Companies (Skinners and 
Merchant Taylors) came from the gentry 
(Thrupp, 1948: Table 21). By the 1630s a com- 
parable Great Company, the Grocers, saw 36 
, percent of its apprentices coming from elite 
backgrounds (Smith, 1973). The majority of 
_ these gentleman apprentices were younger 
sons.!! 

-The second option was learning. In addition 
to receiving young men down from the univer- 
sities, London was a major educational center 
itself. Instruction was to be found at the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, St. Paul's, a wide vari- 
ety of schools in everything from writing and 


foreign languages to dancing-and astrology, the . 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, the Inns 
of Chancery, and, most attractive to the elite, 
the Inns of Court. 

Enrollments at the Inns of Court were rising 
steeply, going from 100 per year around 1550 to 
250 by 1600 (Prest, 1972}. Admissions peaked 
during the middle years of James I’s reign but 
stayed high until the Civil War. Only. 10 per- 
cent of the students were Londoners, the rest 
being part of the metropolitan immigration dis- 
cussed above. The great majority (89%) of the 
Inns of Court students were gentlemen (Prest, 
1972: Table 4). Some were preparing for a 
profession in the common law, others were 
seeking a smattering of education along with an 
introduction to London society. For the former 
group, their future professional activities 
would cover a broader domain than their mod- 
ern counterparts; lawyers served as account- 
ants, brokers, financiers, entrepreneurs in 


u Among the lower ranks of the elite there was a 
pattern of sending the eldest son to the university 
and the younger brothers to be apprenticed (Stone, 
1974:28). Further. evidence comes from the back- 
grounds of the London Aldermen. The 26 Aldermen 
included some of London's richest citizens. Elected 


from members of the Great Companies, virtually all . 


of them would have begun their careers as appren- 
tices. Of the 89 Aldermen from 1600 to 1624 whose 
fathers’ occupations are known (from a total of 140), 
24 (27%) were sons of gentlemen, but only one was 
an eldest son (Lang, 1974). 


% 
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various projects, and land agents, for much of 
the growth of the legal profession may be at- 
tributed to the active land market of the period. 

Like the apprentices; the law students were 
notorious for their rude and occasionally vio- 


` lent behavior, and were criticized for spending 


so much of their time hanging around the 
playhouses (Prest, 1972; Cook, 1981). 

- At the turn of the century there were 4,000- 
5,000 apprentices newly’ bound in London 
every year (Finlay, 1981:67). If roughly 18 per- 
cent of them were gentlemen’s sons (Smith, 
1973), then 720-900 elite young men entered 


est ranks each year. They, plus some 225 elite 
entrants at the Inns of Court, constitute most 
of our young gallants: younger or otherwise 
financially incapacitated sons forced to come 
to London and make their fortunes by their 
wits ratker than by their lands, 

These law students, apprentices, and a few 
hopeful hangers-on at Court appear to have 
hada great deal of leisure time to fill. In addi- 
tion to promenading around St. Paul's, gam- 
bling, hanging about the taverns and ordinaries, 
patronizing the bear rings and brothels, and 
listening to sermons, they attended the public 
and especially the private theatres. Contempo- 
rary references to the high-profile of.the young 
gallants in the theatres abound (Armstrong, 
1959; Cook, 1981). In his sketch. of “An Idle 
Gallant,” Earle said that ‘this business is the 
street, the Stage, the Court, and those places 
where a proper man is best shown” (John 
Earle, [1628] 1933:46). Thomas Dekker ([1609] 


-1952:135—36) advised the aspiring gallant on 


how to display himself advantageously at the 


.. theatre: sit right up on the stage; arrive only 


after the play has begun (“for if you should 
bestow your person vpon the vulgar, when the 
beliy of the house is but halfe full, your ap- 
parell is quite eaten vp, the fashion lost’’); 
“laugh alowd in the middest of the most serious 
and saddest scene of the terriblest Tragedy”; 
leave before the play ends while ostentatiously, 
waving to your, friends; and above all convey 
the impression that you have come to the 
theatre not because of any interest in drama or 
acting, ‘‘but onely as a Gentleman, to spend a 
foolish houre or two, because you can doe 
nothing else.” Nashe pointed out that it was 


‘perfectly reasonable that the gallants should 


pass their time at the theatres, “‘whereas the 
after-noone beeing the idlest time of the day; 
wherein men that are their owne masters (as 


_Gentlemen of the Court, the Innes of the 


Courte, and number of Captames and Soul- 
diers about London), do wholy bestow them- 
selves upon pleasure.” After all, attending 
plays was better than the alternatives, “‘game- 
ing, following of harlots, drinking” (quoted in 
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Cook, 1981:98-99). Even men who were not 
their own masters slipped off to the theatres, as 
the. constant complaints of merchants and 
craftsmen about their disappearing apprentices 
make clear. All this time spent in the theatres 
was to leave these young gallants with a lasting 
cultural impression. 


DEVILISH NECESSITIES BECOME 
SOCIAL VIRTUES l 


As has been shown, the City Comedy Sax 
wrights created the Gallant to solve a profes- 
sional problem: how to incorporate the dra- 
matic power of the Trickster in a figure that 
would have the greatest appeal, to their par- 
ticular audience. They took the familiar and 
successful Vice, made him human, made him 4 
penniless young gentleman in London seeking 
his fortune, and made him free to enjoy the full 
economic and social rewards of his cleverness. 
Note that if the dramatists had simply wanted 
to entertain the cadets by showing them how to 
succeed, they might have created a Gallant 


who overcame economic obstacles through » 


luck, hard work, or innate virtue. However, 
because they selécted as their model a proven 
crowd pleaser—the Vice—-the Gallant per- 
petuated the Vice’s wit, guile, and economic 
opportunism. This dramaturgical solution to a 
cultural problem had unintended conse- 
quences, however. It taught the cadets in the 
audience that economic activism did not do 
violence to one’s social status as a gentleman. 
In doing so, it provided them with a solution to 
their very real problem of the conflict between 
their social status and their economic prac- 
tices. . 

Young men from the privileged classes 
forced to “go into traffic” !? (i.e., commerce) or 
otherwise seek their economic advancement 
encountered social and psychological obsta- 
cles. Some of these obstacles had roots in an 
earlier economic ethos. In the late medieval 
period, Avarice had challenged Pride as chief 


among the Deadly Sins.!3 Chasing money dis- 


12 During the period under consideration, the team 
“traffic” usually referred to any commercial or busi- 
ness dealings. However, it also carried a sinister 
connotation, as in the improper dealing in something 
that should not be bought and sold, e.g., making a 
traffic of one’s honor. 

13. Bloomfield (1954) describes the greater stress 
given to Avarice by the preachers and popular writ- 
ers beginning in the 12th century. He attributes this 
increased concern to the greater visibility greed at- 
tained as the economic values of Western European 
society changed from agrarian to mercantile, and as 
urbanization made the economic aspirations of orfe’s 
neighbors more evident. The attacks on Avarice 
were attacks on incipient capitalism and represented 
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tracted one from the only goal worth seeking, 
the soul’s salvation, and engendered an un- 
seemly amount of frantic activity. In the thir- 


-teenth and fourteenth centuries, the English 


preachers criticized fellow clergy, landlords, 
‘and especially merchants for being avaricious. 
Merchants ; - 


iove so moche the rychesse of this worlde, 
that thei traveyleyn hemselfe almost to the 
dethe. Aldaye we mowe. see that for good 
and catell men put here bodies in grett av- 
enture on the see and on the londe, and 
wakon nyght and day, and suffres many grett 
deseses for temporall good . . (Owst, 
1961:315) - 


Tt is noteworthy that the preachers’ ee 


were not to wealth in itself, but to the travails 
involved in its pursuit. The Reformation did © 
not in itself change these attitudes, especially 
among Established Church members. Seeking 


profit was still tainted with avarice. Making 


money was less a worthwhile goal in itself than 
a pleasant possible side effect of a certain 
aristocratic style of life which involved living 
and investing dangerously. !* 

Thus single-minded profit seeking continued 
to be distasteful to members of the peerage or 
gentry. Seeking money through law or an ad- 
ministrative post was barely acceptable (Stone, 
1967), while going into traffic was scorned 


(Pearson, 1957). John Earle ({1628] 1933:23) 


summed up the position of “A Younger 
Brother” thus: 


His birth and bringing up will not suffer him 
to descend to the means to get wealth: but he 
stands at the mercy of the world, and, which 
is worse, of his brother. . . . Nature has fur- 
nished him with a little more wit upon com- 
passion; for it is like to be his best revenue. 


Such men were descending to the means of: 
getting wealth all the time as they poured into 
London to go into traffic via an apprenticeship 


a last stand of medieval economic values. The coun- 
terattack of the emerging mercantile ideology, often 
found in the same sermons attacking Avarice, was an 


_ attack on Sloth, increasingly defined in secular 


terms. 

'* For example, Rabb (1974) points out that a dif. 
ferent “spirit” motivated Tudor and Stuart commer- 
cial entrepreneurs from that associated with the 
Protestant ethic. The men who carried out the com- 
mercial expansions of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries sought adventure more than profit. They 
took huge risks, repeatedly made investments with 
little hope of return, emphasized religious, patriotic, ` 
and other noncommercial ends for their activities, 
and manifested a striking degree of extravagance and 
idleness. A more sober age would view their grand 
exploits as notably rational, though perhaps mag- 
nificent. 
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or law. These -cadets were members of a 
traditional elite threatened by social change, a 
threat that engendered a contradiction between 
- their accustomed high social status and their 
limited financial capacities. They experienced 
“withdrawal of status respect” insofar as they 
were ‘denied exclusive possession of the eco- 


nomic status symbols which used to be part of 7 


the bundle of symbols setting them apart” 
_ (Hagen, 1962:190). Such withdrawal produces 
conflict in that its victims subscribe to con- 
flicting goals: here, the need to make money to 
regain the economic position commensurate 
with their status collided with their status 
group’s disdain for the very activities that will 
make this money. 

Robert-Merton (1957) has ‘suggested that in- 


novative behavior comes when an acceptance: 


of cultural goals (in this case the accumulation 
of wealth) coincides with the rejection or un- 
_availability of the institutional means available 
for attaining these goals. The accepted institu- 
tional means of gaining wealth, profits from 
land, were, unavailable to the cadets. Thus 
these mien were forced to become innovators, 
innovation being “the use of institutionally 


proscribed but often effective means of attain- 


ing at least the simulacrum of success—wealth 
and power’ (Merton, 
ticeships and legal education were nothing 
new; what was new was the large number of 
young gentlemen seeking economic salvation 
via these routes.’ Their innovation was not 
technical but social. If the classical entrepre- 
neur is the innovator who puts things together 
in a new way to make a profit (Schumpeter, 
1949), then the young gallants were social en- 


trepreneurs. They used techniques new to their 


social group to preserve their membership in 
that group. 

Going into traffic, however, meant profiting 
through cunning, calculating another's weak- 
ness and seizing the chance to capitalize on 


it—and these were the Devils techniques. - 


How were they transformed into respectable 
entrepreneurial activities? How was a cultural 
virtue made from this economic necessity? 
There were several cultural routes for re- 
valuation of the status of a gentleman engaged 
in “‘merchandize.” Puritanism was one. Al- 
though few sons of the country gentry came 
from Puritan backgrounds, once in town some 
may have adopted the urban religion that 
would have, among other things, dignified their 
economic activities. We have no indication, 
however, that any significant number of the 
young gallants of London adopted Puritanism. 
It is unlikely that any that did would have been 
. among the coteries at the private theatres, 
giyen the Puritan antipathy for the stage. 
There was also a gradual change in the defi- 
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nition of what it. meant to be a gentleman. : 
During the sixteenth century there.had beena ` 
de-emphasis on birth in favor of virtue or i 
ability (Kelso, 1923), and during the early 
seventeenth century there was a vigorous, if 
inconclusive, debate over such ‘things as . 
whether a young man would forfeit his gentle - 
status by undertaking an apprenticeship ' 
(Smith,- 1973). In his much-read guide for The 
Compleat Gentleman, Henry Peacham ({1622] 
1906:11-12) demonstrates the new open- 
mindedness on the question: 


-the exercise of Merchandize hath beene (I 
confesse) accounted base, and much dero- 
gating from Nobility . . . [and yet] I cannot ` 

. but account the honest Merchant among _ 
the number of Benefactors to his Countrey. 


For the cadets, however, the stage was the 
most immediate cultural arena for the revalua- 
tion of economic pursuits. City Comedies 
legitimated economic acquisition by taking a 
familiar cultural convention, the. Trickster ar- 
chetype, and giving it a new twist. Instead of 
remaining outside the social and moral pale, 
the Trickster-as-Gallant ends up an insider. His 
devious activities were not presented as ulti- 
mately vicious, but acceptable and even 
heroic. The Gallant mediated between the 
culture of the country elite and that of the city 
merchant. He made it possible for the gallants 
in his audience to see that they might under- 
take the economic activities of the latter with- 


‘out losing the social status of the former. 


How does such cultural legitimation take 
place? Legitimation, rooted in the Latin word 
for law, means making something fit a pattern, 
rule, or order. If. the something is not in ac- 
cordance with a larger, external structure of 
meaning, it is illegitimate; it represents dis- 
cord, dirt, danger (Douglas, 1966). Human be- © 
ings seek to reconcile their behavior with some 
larger pattern in order to give it meaning. 

In order for a system of meaning to have the 
leverage to legitimate action, it must be, or 
must appear to be, external to the system of 
action. In Max Weber’s classic examples 
([1904--05] 1958, [1922] 1964), it is because reli- 
gious systems are-other than everyday eco- 
nomic behavior that the former can legitimate 
the latter. Religion is not the only source of 
legitimation. Cultural texts appear in many in- 
stitutional settings. Societies have basic texts 
(the Magna Charta, the Constitution) which are 
primordial, attended by myth, and whose so- 
cially celebrated Origins are not regarded as 
simply emanating from interest. Such texts be- 
come the sources and criteria of legitimacy. 
Unwritten texts such as tradition serve the 
same function. Literary or artistic texts, by 
their removal from the utilitarian, their other- 
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ness, allow for the expression of ideas not con- 
ventionally accepted in daily social life. A 
text—religious, traditional, constitutional, or 
literary—is a structure according to which ho- 
mologous behavior in the world of haman ac- 
tivity may be viewed. If widely received, such 
texts legitimate behavior by making it explica- 
ble, unsurprising, by fitting it to a recognized 
pattern of actions and outcomes. 

Popular City Comedies legitimeted the 
Devil s techniques for the non-Puritan younger 
sons of the country élite. They presen-ed texts 
in which characters readily identifiable with.a 
segment of their audience, the ambitious young 
men, operated in ways that had previously 
been regarded as illegitimate, involving hus- 
tling, guile, and the single-minded pursuit of 
profits. However, whereas other represen- 
tations of such behavior were theologically 
damned and ultimately reprehensible . (the 
Devil, the Vice), or were pointedly not inte- 
grated into the social order (the thieves and 
usurers of City Comedy), the Gallant is both 
successful and integrated. Identification, an- 

ticipated outcome, and social integration are 
the mechanisms whereby a cultural'text legiti- 
mates behavior. 

Like all cultural symbols, the Gallant was, to 
borrow Geertz’s (1973) felicitous terms, both 
gloss and template. He was a product of cul- 


`~ 


- 15 This is not to argue that cultural texts will 


emerge to legitimate any and all questionable be- ’ 


havior once it becomes widespread. In contrast to 
the Gallant, the dramatic treatment of the Usurer 
was a case in-which economic change was not re- 
flected in cultural change. The medieval condemna- 
tion of usury was based on the subordination òf 
economic activity to moral considerations. With the 
commercial revolution of the Renaissance, economic 
practices, and ultimately attitudes, began to change, 
and usury was widely, openly practiced. Luther 
hesitantly, and Calvin enthusiastically, declared 
usury to be permissible with certain qualifications; 


merchants and lawyers were quick to apply such - 


Protestant sanction in arguing for the legalization of 
moderate interest: From 1571 on, charging interest 
was legal in England. But popular drama did not 
reflect this change in the religious and legal status of 
usury. City Comedies perpetuated the convention of 
the Usurer as cruel, sinful, a monster who came to a 
bad end. The Usurer used the Devil s techniques, but 
‘remained damned. This absence of any cultural 
.change corresponding to the social change was due 
to-the composition of the private theatre audiences. 
The young cadets were the natural prey of the usur- 
ers. Landless, seeking economic advancement, and 


concerned with keeping up appearances, they were © 


perpetually i in debt to the moneylenders. Such a po- 
sition was no, more enjoyable for being legal. Thus 
while.the cadets applauded the success’of the entre- 
preneurial Gallant, they also delighted in the 
Usurer’s downfall. 
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tural history and theatrical practice in a society 
undergoing social change. He displayed to his 
audience the economic and social rewards that 
might accrue to enterprising economic behav- 
ior, thereby facilitating a change in attitudes 
toward such behavior. The City Comedy 
dramatists, themselves entrepreneurs, recon- 
structed an old, dramatically powerful cultural 
figure, the Trickster. They legitimated the 
Devil’s techniques for a particular audience 
having particular concerns. They’ profited 
thereby, as innovators often do. In their- pro- 
fessional need to write plays having audience 
appeal, however, they delineated the attractive 
and cunning Gallant, always looking out for 
number one, who made respectable the acqui- 
Sitive entrepreneurial activities suitable for 
early commercial capitalism. 
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INSIDE ORGANIC SOLIDARITY* 
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`> Durkheim’s analysis of organic solidarity in The Division of Labor contains 
ambiguities and contradictions. These difficulties can be resolved by abandoning the 
concept of organic solidarity, as Durkheim himself did in his later work. But if 
Division is unsuccessful in attaining its explanatory goals; it remains important as 
Durkheim's first comprehensive analysis of mechanical solidarity. 


The Division of Labor in Society (Durkheim, 
[1893] 1960; hereafter referred to as Division) 
remains an important influence on social re- 
search and theorizing. Sociologists who wish 
to use an existing theory generally summarize 
it briefly and then turn to empirical tests of it; 
but when, as in the case of Division, there is 
considerable confusion about the theory, an 
“internal” (Ross, 1978:4) approach focusing on 
the theory itself is particularly appropriate: 
What are its central concepts? What are their 
mutual relations? How are they embodied in 
propositions? Are these propositions anuety 
consistent or contradictory? 


WHY DURKHEIM CANNOT PROVE = 
| THESIS 


What makes the individual solidary with the 
group? Durkheim suggests that the bond of 
solidarity has changed during the,course of so- 
cial.evolution, and he seeks to identify the 
causes and consequences of this change. He 
(1960:37—38; succeeding references to this work 
cite pagé numbers only) poses his problem as 
the resolution of a paradox: Any increase in 
individuality would seem to entail a decline in 
- solidarity. But over the course of social evolu- 
tion individuality and solidarity have simulta- 
neously grown stronger. 

Durkheim 
tions between the individual and society. The 
two are mutually dependent and reinforce each 
other. Without the cooperation and participa- 
tion of individuals society languishes and dies; 
society revitalizes individuals and gives them 
the strength to persevere in the face of the 
vicissitudes of everyday life. 

_ The conscience (consciousness) of the indi- 
. vidual i is dual in nature. One element of it “rep- 
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stulates a complex set.of rela- 


resents that in us which is personal and dis- 
tinct” (129-30; see also 105); whereas the other 
element, the collective (common) conscience, 
“is common to our group in its entirety” and is 
“society living and acting within us” (129; see 
also 105, 129-31, 198, 403). Society and the 
unique elements in the individual conscience 
are opposed forces. The unsocialized and un- 
socializable part of the individual conscience is 
a force which serves the individual’s -selfish 
needs. A moral rule or a common belief is a 
force which serves the interests of society. The 
concrete individual is a battleground between 
the two forces at war within it (130, 92, 100, 
152, 227). This ‘constitutional duality of 
human nature” and “‘perpetual division against 
ourselves” produce “both our grandeur and 
our misery” (Durkheim, [1914] 1973:150, 154). ` 
The theory of mechanical solidarity directly 
incorporates Durkheim's basic ‘théoretical per- 
spectives. An emergent phenomenon, the so- 
cial factor consists of commonalities, 
similitudes, and likenesses. It is what individu- . 
als share, what they have in common. Me- 


‘ chanical solidarity derives from and is propor- 
tional to the strength of the collective con- 


science. Composed of “the totality of social 
similitudes” (80) or “social likenesses” (80— 
81n), the collective conscience. ‘tis the psy- 
chical type of society” (80). Durkheim (79) de- 
fines it as “the totality of beliefs and sentiments 
common to average citizens of the same soci- 
ety.” The theory of mechanical solidarity as- 
serts the inverse relationship peavecs Soudar 


. ity and individuality. 


The perspectives which aac this inverse 
relationship between individuality and solidar- 
ity at the core of Durkheim’s theory produce 
intractable theoretical difficulties when Durk- 
heim argues that organic solidarity and indi- 
viduality are proportionately related. Solidar- 


ity is a social factor; individuality, referring . 


specifically to what distinguishes individuals 
fron one another (129-31), is an individual 
factor. Hence, Durkheim’s argument that indi- 
viduality and solidarity grow proportionately 
directly contradicts his basic premise that the 
individual and social factors’ vary inversely. 
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This tension between his explicit argument and 
his underlying premise permeates Division. 
Durkheim’s attempts to resolve it lead him into 
ambiguities, inconsistencies, and other 
- theoretical difficulties. It accounts for his in- 
ability to demonstrate that individuality and 
solidarity ‘“‘develop in parallel fashion” during 
the course of social evolution. ‘He concedes 
that the proportional relation between solidar- 
ity and individuality is an “apparent antinomy”’ 
(37). We will argue that the antinomy is real. 


MECHANICAL SOLIDARITY 


_ Mechanical solidarity prevails in primitive so- 
ciety, where likenesses are extensive and the 
collective conscience is powerful. Many have 
criticized Durkheim’s (70-110) description of 
_ primitive society as stereotyped and empiri- 
cally mistaken. It is doubtful that there has 
eyer been a society so simple that it lacks sex 
= roles and the family, and in which religion is 

the only identifiable institution, but Durk- 
heim’s occasional exaggerations need not 
trouble us once we recognize that he some- 
times reifies what he (129) concedes to be ideal 
types. His model of mechanical solidarity is 


both internally consistent and consistent with . 


his underlying theoretical premises. 


\ 


ORGANIC SOLIDARITY 
Units of Analysis 


An initial ambiguity. ` Solidarity presumably 
refers to the mutual coordination of units and 
their integration into some larger whole. But 
what are the units and what is the whole? Usu- 

y Durkheim applies his model of organic 
solidarity in one of two ways. Sometimes he 
applies it to society and its parts, identified as 
organs, groups, or functions. For example, he 
(131) describes organic solidarity as something 
which 


` resembles that which we observe among the 
higher animals. Each organ... has its spe- 
cial physiognomy, its autonomy. And, 
moreover, the unity of the organism is as 
great as the individuation of the parts is more 
marked. Because of this analogy, we pro- 
pose to call the solidarity which is due to the 
division of labor, organic. 


Division (129) refers to the organic aspect of 
society as ‘ta system of different, special func- 
tions. which definite relations unite” and (181) 
to a complex society as “ʻa system of different 
organs each of which has a special ‘role, and 
which are themselves formed of differentiated 
_ parts.” Not only are its major parts organically 
integrated into society, but each part exhibits 
organic integration within itself. The division 
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of labor is the basis of solidarity in society 
conceived, in contemporary terms, as a 
structural-functional system of specialized 
parts, each of which exchanges with the other 
parts and each of which makes a distinctive 
contribution to the persistence or evolution of 
the whole. 

Durkheim’s second way of using his model i is 
quite different. Even though he says that "the 
division of labor does not present individuals to 
one another, but social functions:’ (407; em- 
phasis added), he identifies complementary 
differences and the division of labor between 
individuais as a source of organic solidarity. 
Complementary differences are a basis of 
mutual attraction and friendship (54—56). “The 
sexual division of labor’ between men and 
women “‘is the source of conjugal solidarity” 
(56). Complementary interests are the Vais of 
contractual solidarity (200-219). 

These relations between individuals a 
from the fleeting relations of exchange on the 
market, to enduring contractual relations, to 
lifelong social and political relations. The rela- 
tions may be between two individuals or be- 
tween the individual and a collectivity. These 
collectivities may be as small-as a married. 
couple or as large as the. modern nation-state. 

Division shifts back and forth between ap- 
plying the model of organic solidarity to the 
relations between a part and society, between 
individuals, and between the individual and the 
group or society. These shifting applications 
often leave unclear the focus, boundaries, and 


. particulars of the model’s application. Surely 


there are differences in.the nature of the sol- 
idarity between the economy and the state, 
market exchanges, husband and wife, and the 
individual and society. Durkheim, however, 
often fails to acknowledge, much less specify, 


these differences. Indeed, rather than doing so 


he supports his model by citing the range of 


relations to which it applies, each of which is 


taken as another important source of organic 
solidarity in modern society. 

The common conscience and groups in mod- 
ern society. Primitive society is a homogenous 
mass in which the common conscience, the 
source of solidarity, consists of. beliefs and 
sentiments shared by all. Though Durkheim. 
stresses differentiation in modern society, his 
analysis of the common conscience often fails 
to take this differentiation into account. First, 
what is the common conscience in modern so- 
ciety? Sometimes Division (129-30, 172-73; 
407) suggests that the common conscience 
consists of beliefs and sentiments shared 
throughout the society. Elsewhere (105n, 364) 
the unit of analysis becomes the group, and the 
common conscience turns out to be those be- 
liefs and sentiments common to a particular 
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group. Second, what is the effect on a whole 
society of the collective consciences of its 
component groups? Division states two an- 
swers to this question. One answer says that 
the common conscience is powerful insofar as 
it is shared and integrates only the group which. 
shares it. Since the collective conscience of a 
single group is not shared by society as a 
_ whole, it cannot integrate the society. A sec- 
ond answer treats the level of integration in 
society as a function, not only of the integra- 
tion of that society as a whole, but also of that 
prevailing in its various groups or parts. The 
conscience of a single group, then; contributes 
to the integration of the society as a whole. 
Durkheim’s formulation is unsatisfactory on 
empirical grounds. The beliefs which define 
and integrate a. given group may bring it into 
conflict with other groups and alienate it from 
society as a whole. Analogous considerations 
apply in measuring the degree to which a given 
individual is integrated into society. “We take 
part in several groups and there are in US sev- 
eral collective consciences” (105n). Durk- 
heim’s implied assumption is that one may 
measure the degree to which individuals are 
integrated into society by summing the 
strength of the collective consciences within 
them. Clearly, however, their level of integra- 
tion is a function; not only of the strength and 


number of these elements in them, but also of. 


the relations among the specific contents of 
these collective consciences. The consciences 
of the groups to which a person belongs may 
well conflict and reciprocally enfeeble one an- 
other (99,.102), and when they do so the result 
may be anomie. 


Bases of Solidarity in Modern Society 


Solidarity based on individual self-interest. 
Durkheim’s main interest is solidarity in mod- 
ern society; in fact, the first edition of Division 
carries the subtitle, A Study of the Organiza- 
tion of Advanced Societies. ‘‘In the industrial 
societies that Spencer speaks of, just as in or- 
ganized societies, social harmony comes es- 
sentially. from the division of labor. It is char- 
acterized by a co-operation which is automati- 
cally produced through the pursuit by each 
individual of his own interests’” (200; emphasis 
added). Thus does Durkheim affirm that or- 
ganic solidarity is something very much like 
Herbert Spencer's contractual solidarity. 
Durkheim is most explicit about this solidarity 
_ of interests when he tries to show that complex 
societies are more tightly knit than are primi- 
tive ones. In a primitive society, since con- 
= sciences are identical, each person has the 
mental equipment necessary to live suc- 
cessfully in isolation from others. If so in- 
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clined, he can freely gii society ‘and go Wher- 
ever he pleases (148-49). 


‘It is quite otherwise ‘as labor becomes di- 
vided. The different parts of the aggregate, 
because they fill different functions, cannot 
easily be separated. In the words of Spencer, 
if we separated from Middlesex its sur- 
rounding district, all operations.would cease 
in a few days, due to shortage of materials. 
Separate the district where cotton is man- 
ufactured from Liverpool and other centres, 
and industry ceases, since the populations 
‘will perish. Separate the mining populations 
from the neighboring populations which 
found metal or make clothing by machinery, 
and they would die socially, since they 
_ would die individually. (149-50) 


This kind of tight interdependence is not lim- 
ited to the economic world: It characterizes all 
spheres of life in an advanced society; Durk- 
heim (40, 56-61, 270) mentions especially the 
family, government and courts, science, and 
the arts. 

Division (200-26) also contains a polemic 
against Spencer’s notion of contractual sol-. 
idarity. Such solidarity is inherently -unstable _ 
since it is founded on self-interested relations 
of exchange rather than the morality which 
alone ‘can produce enduring solidarity. Why, 
then, would Durkheim want to affirm 
Spencer’s view? We cannot be sure, but two 
reasons suggest themselves. First, the view is 
derived from Durkheim’s procedure of defining 
organic solidarity as the opposite, in each of its 
properties, of mechanical solidarity. Second, 
the concept of contractual solidarity does have 
an enormous appeal in the context of Durk- 
heim’s argument, for if: solidarity in complex 
societies has its basis in self-interest rather ` 
then morality, then Durkheim .can argue that 
solidarity and individuality grow together. 

Four elements of moral’ solidarity: Of 
course, utilitarianism is not the dominant ele- 
ment in Durkheim’s thinking. He (203-204) 
argues that self-interested interaction fosters 
solidarity only insofar as that interaction pro- 
duces the moral rules which both: regulate it 
and are themselves the basis of solidarity in 
advanced society. But what kinds of common 
ideas are they, and whom do they unite? To 
this question Durkheim offers four answers. 
The moral ideas which unite complex societies 
are the cult of the dignity of the individual, the 
belief that it is one’s duty to specialize, the 
ideal of justice, and the morality of specialized 
occupational groups. 

Durkheim (167, 170-74, 283, 361, 364) 
argues that, although as social evolution pro- 
ceeds, the common conscience as a whole be- 
comes “feebler and vaguer” (171), one part of 
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it, the belief in the dignity of the individual, 
actually becomes stronger (172, 167}. Since it 
consists of shared beliefs and sentiments, one 
might interpret this belief as a basis of a sol- 
idarity of moral ideas. On the other hand, since 
it encourages the development of individuality 
and the pursuit of. individual interests, one 
might see it as a basis of a Spencerian solidarity 
of interests. 

Another element in the conscience of a com- 
plex society is the belief that it is one’s duty to 
specialize. As labor becomes increasingly di- 
vided, “the categorical imperative of the moral 
conscience is assuming the following form: 
Make yourself usefully fulfill a determinate 
function” (43, 407). This maxim becomes a 
more and more prevalent moral injunction, and 
thus an increasingly prominent. part of the 
common conscience. Surely we can only inter- 
pret it as‘a basis of moral solidarity in advanced 
societies. At the same time, in enjoining indi- 
viduals to specialize, it fosters the mutually 
complementary -differences presupposed by a 
solidarity of interests. 

“The need for justice,’ Durkheim’s third 
element, 
hearts” (409), and “the task of the most ad- 
vanced societies is . . . a work of justice” (387). 
Durkheim’s chapter (374-88) on the forced di- 
vision of labor states that modern morality in- 
creasingly insists on equality of opportunity. A 
person's position in society and ukimately 
his/her social rewards, will depend, not on cir- 
cumstances of birth and inheritance, but rather 
on ability and performance. Durkheim’s brief 


discussion of this moral element occurs late in. 


Division, long after his model of organic sol- 
idarity has received its longest and most sys- 
tematic exposition. As in the case of the duty 
to specialize, he does not make clear how it can 
be that, while this belief is ever more promi- 
nent, the collective conscience, aside from its 
growing respect for the individual, grows ever 
weaker. The demand for justice appzars to 
have been an afterthought. 

Whereas each of the three elements just dis- 
cusséd is a feature of the conscience of a whole 
society, a final element is not. As social evolu- 
tion proceeds and the conscience of society as 
a whole fades, the division of labor gives birth 
to new groups, each with its distinctive moral 


ideas. We may suppose that collective con- 


sciences (105n) would be found in religious 
groups, political parties, and neighborhoods, 
but Durkheim gives most of his atten-ion to 
occupational groups. 

The morality of such groups has two 
sources. In a normal advanced society people 
choose their vocations partly on the basis of 
their individual abilities and inclinations (229). 
This suggests that the members of a particular 


“has grown more ardent in our: 
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occupation are initially similar because of what 
today would be called selective recruitment. 
Once such a group is formed interaction among 
its members increases their similarities still 
more—a process of mutual socialization 
(228-29, 361). . . 
The notion that occupational morals are. a 
basis of organic solidarity is more prominent in _ 
Durkheim’s later work, including his famous 
Preface to the second edition of Division 
{{1902] 1-31). Here we limit ourselves to the 
discussion in Division itself. Durkheim is un- 
sure whether occupational morals are strong or 
weak. On the one hand, “professional obliga- 
tions ... are... very strict” (215) and “the | 
rules of occupational morality ... . are as im- 
perative as” the morality of primitive societies 
(227). On the other hand, occupational ` 
morality does “not correspond to very active 
sentiments” (127), and its “‘yoke .. . is much 
less heavy” than that of mechanical solidarity, 
partly because one’s work encompasses only 


‘part of one’s life (131, 302-303). For this rea- 


son, its “rules . . . cannot have-the superior 
force, the transcendent authority” ofthe con- 
science of a primitive society (127). 

What makes Durkheim unsure? Insofar as 
occupational morality is both strong and or- 
ganic, it constitutes an additional basis for as- 
serting the strength of organic solidarity in ad- 
vanced society. Yet insofar as occupational 
morality is based on common morals and the 
collective consciences of the groups they inte- 
grate, appeal to occupational morality under- 
mines the clarity of, the mechanical 
solidarity—organic solidarity distinction. In 
short, Durkheim’s uncertainty about the. 
strength of occupational morals reflects one of 
the theoretical tensions which permeates Di- 
vision. 

It would seem that the solidarity of occu- 


. pational groups is based entirely on morality 
and not at all on interests, and, indeed, insofar 


as such a group is made up of persons in a 
given trade or profession, its members are sol- 
idary because of their similarities. However, 
there is also a second, more inclusive kind of 
occupational group, each consisting of a given 
group of workers and their employers. The 
solidarity of groups of this second kind is based 
in part on complementary interests and is ex- 
pressed in contracts (212-13). This is, of 
course, precisely the situation in which Durk- l 
heim’s polemic against Spencer applies: solidar- . 
ity based on contract alone is a fleeting thing 
(203-204, 213, 365), and only Durkheim’s fa- 
mous noncontractual elements in contract— 
shared moral ideas—sustain enduring cohe- 
sion among the contracting parties (56-62, 
227~-28; Parsons, [1937] 1949:311-14). 

A conscience of this kind has a somewhat 
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- different source than does the conscience of a 
group made up only of workers. Somehow res- 
titative laws and associated customs prevail in 
an advanced society without being part of its 
common conscience (112-13, 115). When a 
contractual relationship is entered into, how- 
ever, these laws and customs of the larger so- 
ciety become moral principles for the con- 
trecting parties, that is, they. only become 
emotionally charged moral imperatives when 
an occupational group within the larger society 
adopts them as its own (211-12, 214-15, 
226-28, 365-67). We may conclude that the 
solidarity of occupational groups is based 
primarily on morals and „only secondarily on 
interests. 

What, then, is s the basis of i organic solidarity? 
Durkheim both affirms and denies that it is a 
solidarity of interests. His denial affirms that it 
is based on morals, but are these the morals of 
the society or of specific groups within ‘soci- 
ety? Durkheim affirms that the consciences of 


both society and of the groups within it are. 


strong and weak. Insofar as organic solidarity 
is based on the common moral ideas and sen- 
timents of groups and most particularly of sock 
ety itself, isn’t mechanical solidarity by defini- 
tion the source of organic solidarity? 


THE THEORIES OF MECHANICAL AND 
ORGANIC SOLIDARITY 


Mechanical and Organic Solidarity: 
Two Distinctions . 


Durkheim makes two distinctions between me- 
chanical and organic solidarity. The first of 
these is tied to contrasting images of society 
(129-31). In mechanical solidarity, society isa 
force opposed to the individual, while in or- 
ganic solidarity, society is a structural- 
- functional system. As ideal types the two are 
polar opposites: one is small, technologically 
backward, structurally homogeneous, and 
without individuality; the other is large, tech- 


>- nologically advanced, structurally -dif- - 


ferentiated, and with great individuality. 
Durkheim’s second distinction portrays the 
two types of solidarity as polar opposites along 
a series of five dimensions: (1) In mechanical 
solidarity people like each other because they 
are similar (54, 105). In organic solidarity 
people like one another because they are dif- 
ferent, provided their differences are com- 
plementary (55—56). (2) In mechanical solidar- 
ity there is only one common conscience (129- 
31). In organic solidarity there are many 
common consciences, one. for each group in a 
complex society (105n), and that common to 
the entire society. (3) In mechanical solidarity 


the common conscience is powerful; violations. 


of its rules elicit intensely negative emotional 
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reactions. In organic solidarity the common 
conscience of the whole society is weak; vio- 


‘lations of its rules elicit little emotion (127, 167, 


171-72, 146, 289). (4) In mechanical solidarity 
the content of the common conscience is de- 
votion to society as a whole (129-30). In or- 
ganic solidarity the common conscience of so- 
ciety as a whole contains sentiments of devo- 
tion to the individual (167, 172, 405). (5) in 
mechanical solidarity the concrete individual 
conscience consists wholly of ideas and 
feelings which ‘the individual shares with 
others (129--30). In organic solidarity the con- 
crete individual conscience consists largely of 
sentiments unique to him (167, 172). This sec- 
ond distinction evokes an image of the con- 
science of a member of a simple society as a 
circle without subdivisions and of the con- 
science of a member of complex society as a 
circular chart with segments which correspond 
to ideas and emotions shared with everyone 
else, those shared with fellow members of the 
various groups of which the person is a 


"member, and those unique to the individual. 


Durkheim is unclear as to whether mechan- 
ical and organic solidarity are inversely re- 
lated, so that an increase in one necessarily 
means a decrease in the other. The first dis- 
tinction carries no such implication. In a soci- 
ety in which both types of solidarity are to be 
found there is no reason why an increase in the 


-force of society relative to the individual would 


make the specialized parts of society any less 
functionally interdependent or why increased 
differentiation and functional interdependence 
would decrease the force of society relative to 
the individual. The first distinction, then, 
allows for the possibility that there çan be an 


increase in organic solidarity with no corre- . 


sponding decrease in mechanical; but the sec- 
ond distinction necessarily impliés that the two 
forms of solidarity are inversely related, since 
the only way a society can move along the five 
dimensions toward either type of solidarity is 
for it to move the same distance away from the 
other. This ambiguity permits Durkheim to 
claim either that the two types are inversely 
related or that they are not, as suits his argu- 


- ment. 7 


Differences in Primitive Society 
Likenesses in Modern Society’ - 


Durkheim typically treats the amount of sol- 
idarity in a society as the sum of all the dif- 
ferent analytic instances of it. He does not 
consider how one type of solidarity and the 
conditions giving rise to it might undermine, 
conflict -with, or otherwise negate the other 
type and the conditions causing it. For in- 
stance, how does the development of dif- 
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ferences affect solidarity based on likenesses? 
Durkheim does not say. Of course, with the 
development of differences solidarity changes 
from mechanical to organic; but this tells us 
nothing about changes in the sum of mechan- 
‘ical and organic solidarity as social evolution 
proceeds. To address this question we must 'be 
able to determine the effect of the introduction 
of.some specified amount of social differentia- 
tion on the overall level of solidarity of a soci- 
ety which is primarily mechanical. We know 
that differences reduce levels of mechanical 
solidarity, but we do not know by how much. 
Let us assume that such differences develop 
under the pressure of the struggle for existence 
and thus are complementary. As such they 
provide the basis for the mutual attraction 
which underlies organic solidarity. To deter- 
mine a given change in the total sum of solidar- 
ity we must have some objective basis for 
comparing a specified decrease in mechanical 
solidarity with a corresponding increase in or- 
ganic solidarity. Durkheim '(63—69, 109-10, 


131-32, 147-48, 204-205) uses the relative 


- preponderance of repressive and restitutive 
law to measure both the relative proportion of 
the two types of solidarity in various societies 
and the total amount of solidarity present, but a 
number of commentators (Faris, 1934; 


Schwartz and Miller, 1964;, Merton, [1934]: 


1965; Barnes, 1966:168-69; Lukes, 
1972: 159-60; Sheleff, 1975; for a different view 
see Cotterrell, 1977; see also Spitzer, 1975) 
have raised serious questions about the ade- 
quacy of this indicator. It is regrettable that it 
bears such a heavy burden and that Division 
does not provide more satisfactory alterna- 
tives. 


` Which Form of Solidarity is Stronger? 


‘Durkheim’s remarks about the duty to spe- 
cialize, the growing demand for justice, and (at 
least in his later works) the cult of man make it 
clear that moral solidarity makes an essential 
contribution to the proper functioning of any 
normal society, even a modern one. Empirical 
assessment of-the level of solidarity in modern 
society, including the search for indicators, is 
complicated by an inconsistency: although 
Durkheim asserts that modern society is more 
solidary than primitive society, Division makes 
a strong case to the contrary. 
~ Durkheim initially asserts that organic sol- 
idarity is stronger than mechanical. It follows 


that Solidarity increases as the division of labor: 


advances and that solidarity is greater in nor- 
mal modem societies than in primitive ones 
(37-38, 152, 173). However, this assertion is 
contradicted by much of his: subsequent 
analysis. 


t 
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Mechanical solidarity has a primacy of two 
kinds: it was present in the earliest human 
societies (166), and it is.a prerequisite to or- ` 
ganic solidarity (275-77, 186). While Durkheim 
sometimes indicates that an increase in moral 
solidarity would heighten the overall level- of 
solidarity in an advanced society, he never 
says that an increased division of labor in a 
primitive society would heighten its solidarity. 
He (277) rejects the contention that the division 
of labor is “the fundamental. fact of all social 
life” and claims that it is “a derived and secon- 
dary phenomenon . . . [which] passes on the 
surface of social life” (282n). Moral bonds be- 
tween men and cohesion “due to a community 
of beliefs and sentiments” (277) are the funda- 
mental or at least more fundamental fact of all 
social life (277-82). 

The common conscience is the source of 
mechanical solidarity; the stronger that ,con- 
science, the stronger mechanical solidarity. 
Division (152) identifies three variables that 
affect the strength of the common conscience: 
“1. The relation between the volume of the 
common conscience and that of the individual 
conscience.’ ’-The social links that attach the 
individual to society “are as strong as the first 
more completely envelops the second.” In 
primitive society the individual conscience is 
but feebly developed and the ratio of the vol- 


.ume of the collective to the individual con- 


science is high (129-30, 135, 194, 197-98). ‘‘2. 
The average intensity of the states of the col- 
lective conscience . . . [which] has as much 
power over the individual as it has vitality.” 
Durkheim’s (70-110) discussion of penal law, 
repressive justice, crime and punishment (par- 
ticularly the “passionate reaction” [85] of 


_ primitives to infractions of moral rules), and 


religion all stress the great power of the com- 
mon conscience in primitive society. ‘‘3. The 
greater or lesser determination of these” states 
of the common conscience. In primitive 
societies these states refer to particular objects 
of the primitive’s experience (287-91). Consid- 
eration of each of these factors leads to the 
same conclusion, that the collective con- 
science is powerful in primitive societies. 

Other aspects of Durkhem’s analysis lend’ 
strength to this conclusion. One defining at- - 
tribute of primitive societies is their smallness 
(257, 287, 300-301), and the smaller.a group is, 
the more tightly it controls its members (297— 
301). In a large group individuals may hide 
themselves in the crowd; in small groups each 
is subject to intense surveillance by others, so- 
social control is stronger (298). 

Durkheim (70-110) devotes considerable 
attention to processes which maintain a strong 
common conscience and hence high levels of 
social control in primitive society. Primitives © 
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react strongly and emotionally to crimes (vio- 
lations of repressive law) and collectively 
punish criminals. Such collective affirmation of 
moral rules reinvigorates those rules. In con- 
trast, Durkheim never identifies an analogous 
process of social control which’ sustains or- 
ganic solidarity. His contrast between repres- 
sive and -restitutive law stresses the intense 
emotional reactions evoked by violations of the 
former in contrast to the emotionally neutral 
. reactions to violations of the latter. Mechanical 

. solidarity is again portrayed as stronger than 
organic. 

_ More generally, Division repeatedly asserts 
that social control is high in primitive societies. 
“In lower societies, the very external form of 
conduct is predetermined even to the details. 
The way in which man must eat, dress in every 
situation, the gestures he must make, the for- 
mulae he must pronounce, are precisely fixed” 
(289). “The most puerile usages become .. . 
imperative duties” and “a thousand details of 
economic life are submitted to very extended 
regulation” (159). Individuality can only de- 


velop to the extent that individuals free them- 


selves from social control, and in primitive so- 
ciety ‘‘our personality vanishes” and “our in- 


dividuality is nif’ (130). The intensity of beliefs ` 


is proportional to their commonality; in primi- 
_ tive societies beliefs are unanimous, and con- 
sensus is total. “‘Schisms and dissents are un- 
known; they would not be tolerated” (135). In 
short, ‘tradition is all-powerful’ (158; see also 
. 138), “collective authority . . . [is] absolute” 
(195), and “social control . . rigorous” (300). 
The solidarity of modern societies is even 
weaker than that suggested in Durkheim’s de- 
` pictions of organic solidarity. Durkheim de- 
votes an entire book of Division (351-95) to 
three abnormal forms of the division of labor 
which pervade modern society and pose a 
threat to its solidarity. Indeed, Division and 
Durkheim's other books in large measure grew 
out of his concern with the malaise of modern 
Europe, the crisis of social integration (408— 
409). In fact, Division fails to cite a single em- 
pirical instance of what it claims to’ be the nor- 
mal case, a highly integrated modern society. 


In short, a contradiction permeates Division: 


while Durkheim asserts that solidarity in- 
creases during the course of social evolution 
and that organic solidarity is stronger than me- 
chanical (173), his analysis sustains the oppo- 
site conclusion; 


EMPIRICAL APPLICATIONS 


Anyone who attempts to ‘apply and test Durk- 
heim’s model of organic solidarity empirically 
will encounter. problems. Durkheim identifies 
mutually complementary differerices as the 
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source of >rganic solidarity, so that the extent 
of the division of labor can be used as the 
measure of organic solidarity, but the re- 
searcher must*have some way of empirically 
distinguisnaing those differences which are 
complementary from those which are not. How 
this is to be done is not clear. 

Let us assume that the researcher chooses to 
apply the model to the individual and.the group 
or society. Perhaps s/he decides:to use individ- 
uality as the measure of differences and, albeit 
arbitrarily, mutually complementary dif- 
ferences. However, in another expression of 
his thesis that individual and’ social factors are 
opposed, Durkheim (203-204) argues that indi- 
viduality and the expression of self-interest are 
the antithesis of solidarity: ‘‘Where interest is 
the only ruling force each individual finds him- 
self in a state of war with every other since 
nothing comes to mollify the egos... .” 
Therefore, the researcher who.employs a mea- 
sure of. the individuality-complementary 
differences—complementary interests. config- 
uration is in the strange position of employing 
as an indicator of solidarity something which 
Durkheim claims déstroys solidarity. 

Although to Durkheim the division of labor 
embodies the complementary - differences 
which lead to organic. solidarity, he also sees 
actual contemporary societies-as relatively 
unintegratéed. What, then, is the best’ ‘guide to 
the level of integration in modem society— 
Durkheim’ s claim that in normal complex 
societies organic solidarity is strong or his 
many indications that in existing modern 


` societies organic solidarity is weak? -: 


Regardless of which answer the researcher 
chooses, presumably s/he should not ignore 
Durkheim’s distinction between the normal 
and the three abnormal forms of the division of 
labor (353- 95). We discuss two of these forms. 

‘‘Anomy is impossible wherever solidary or- 
gans are sufficiently in contact or sufficiently 
prolonged” (368). Under these. conditions or- 
gans are made aware “‘of the need which they . 
have of one another, and, consequently, they 
have a lively and continuous sentiment of their 
mutual dependence.” The researcher, then, 
must determine whether there is sufficient 
contact between, for instance, producers and 


‘consumers, or capitalists and laborers, to give 


them that sense of mutual dependence which 
betokens solidarity in complex societies. To 
the extent that they are not there may be con- 
flict between, for instance, capital and labor 
(354); and the division of labor may degrade the 
laborer *‘by making him a machine” (371). 
The second abnormal form, the forced di- 
vision cf labor, exists to the extent that coer- 


.cion rather than an individual’s innate ability 
- determines his/her function. “Labor is divided 
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' spontaneously only if society is constituted in 


such a way that social inequalities exactly ex- - 


press natural inequalities” (377). Under these 
conditions “the only cause determining the 
manner in which work is divided” will be the 
“diversity of capacities,” (376) and each per- 
son will be rewarded in proportion to his/her 
contribution. To measure this second abnormal 
form the researcher must determine the degree 
to which force or other extraneous factors pre- 
vent aptitude and task, and contribution and 
reward, from corresponding in the way that 
Durkheim says they normally do. 

By Durkheim’s (353-95) own account the 
abnormal forms of the division of labor are 
widespread in the modern world. They are also. 
so interwoven with the normal form that it is 
difficult to see how one might empirically sepa- 
rate the abnormal from the normal.. Yet anyone 
who wishes to test Durkheim’s model must 
make the distinction, since the former under- 
mines solidarity, whereas the latter engenders 
it. 

In light of these difficulties the researcher 
might prefer not to measure differences and 
interests at all, since their relations to moral 
rules are at best unclear, and not try to sepa- 
rate the effects of the abnormal from the nor- 
mal. Instead, s/he might be inclined to measure 
moral rules directly since they dre purportedly 
the proximate source of organic solidarity. The 
researcher who does this, however, runs the 
risk of measuring mechanical solidarity as 
much as organic, thereby flying.in the face of 
Durkheim’s assertion that- organic solidarity 
has largely supplanted mechanical in the mod- 
ern world. 

Most empirical applications of Division (e.g., 
Miley and Micklin, 1972; Webb, 1972; Krohn, 
1978) incorporate Durkheim’s theory of change 
and employ such global variables as techno- 
logical growth, industrialization, and popula- 
tion size, density, and growth. The division of 
labor is linked directly to solidarity. (Reflecting 
the widespread uncertainty about the relation- 
ship between the division of labor and solidar- 
ity, one investigator interprets Division as 
holding that the division of labor causes in- 
creased deviance! See Webb, 1972.) Such 
studies typically do not spell out and measure 
the processes and variables which Durkheim 
subsumes under division of labor and which 
explain its causal linkage to solidarity. Moral 
rules are often not measured at all. Conse- 
quently, whatever the reported correlations 
between the division of labor and solidarity, 
there is no way of knowing if this relationship 
exists for the reasons hypothesized by Durk- 
heim. 

If one really ‘did want to test Durkheim’ S 
model of organic solidarity, the best way to do 
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so would be to interpret the theory as a de- 
scription of a hypothetical causal process and 
then to test successively each of the hypoth- 
esized causal relations. Individuality marks the 
existence of mutually complementary dif- 
ferences. Such differences reflect mutually 
complementary interests which are the source 
of the mutual attraction leading to interaction. 
Interaction, in turn, generates the moral rules 
which are the proximate source of solidarity 
and which regulate further interaction based on 
mutually complementary interests. So far no 
one has succeeded in confirming these causal ` 
relations empirically. Few have even tried to. | 


WHY DURKHEIM SHOULD HAVE. 
ABANDONED THE MODEL OF 
ORGANIC SOLIDARITY 


We argue that on internal grounds Durkheim 
should have abandoned his concept of organic 
solidarity. At its core the theory of mechanical 
solidarity asserts the inverse relationship be- 
tween individuality and solidarity, but Durk- 
heim (37—38) also seeks to show that individu- 
ality and solidarity grow proportionately dur- 
ing the course of social evolution. If one type 
of solidarity is to be proportionately and the 
other inversely related to individuality, these 
two types must themselves be quite different. 
Indeed, Durkheim argues that in important 


‘ways they are polar opposites; and one of. the 


ways in which they are polar opposites is pre- 
cisely that one is proportionately and the other 
inversely related to individuality. The type of 
solidarity which is proportionately related to 
individuality increasingly replaces the other 
type: “It is an historical law that mechanical 
solidarity which first stands alone, or nearly 
so, progressively loses ground, and that or- 
ganic solidarity becomes, little by little, pre- 
ponderant” (174). This increasingly prepon- 
derant type is the stronger of the two (37-38, 
173). Durkheim has solved his initial problem if 
(1) mechanical and organic solidarity are dis- 
tinct; (2) organic solidarity is the stronger type; . 
and (3) organic solidarity and: ‘individuality vary 
proportionately. . 

Each type of solidarity i is linked to a different 
image of society and empirically to societies, 
primitive versus advanced, which are them- 
selves different and even opposites. The dif- 
ferences between mechanical and organic sol- 
idarity permit thém to be compared on many 
different dimensions. Finally, there are a 
number of steps in the causal chain explaining 
the strength of each type of solidarity. By ap- 
pealing to different elements in the chain these 
two types can be made to appear similar (moral 
rules are the source of solidarity) or different 
(one is proportional to likenesses, the other to 
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differences). Taken together all these elements ` 


provide sufficient interpretive flexibility to 
permit Durkheim to succeed on one level even 
while failing at a deeper level. 

The model of organic solidarity seems to, 
solve Durkheim’s initial problem. Differences 
create mutually complementary differences 
and interests, which in turn lead to interaction. 
However, if these are the conditions which 
underlie organic solidarity, they are not the 
bond of solidarity itself. It is the resulting 
moral rules which embody the social force and 


social control creating solidarity. How ‘then is’ 


organic solidarity different from mechanical 
solidarity, where moral rules (the collective 
conscience) are also the source of solidarity? 
Why are some moral rules proportionately re- 
lated to individuality and others inversely re- 
lated to it? Does not the assertion that solidar- 
ity and individuality vary proportionately con- 


tradict Durkheim’s theoretical.premise that the ' 


social and individual factors vary inversely? 
Durkheim does offer -a partial answer to 
these questions when he speaks of differences 


in the content of moral rules. But surely the ' 


distinction between organic and mechanical 
solidarity is something more than the different 
content of the moral rules i in which each is 
embodied. 

Consistent with his: occasional emphasis on 
variation in the content of moral rules, Durk- 
heim (172) at one point asserts that because of 
their content certain shared moral rules do not 
constitute a bond of solidarity. Perhaps more 
than any other, this assertion encapsulates his 
_ theoretical difficulty. He is trying to distinguish 

between mechanical and organic solidarity. He 
acknowledges ‘a place where” the common 
conscience “is strengthened,” namely, the cult 
of personal dignity. To acknowledge, however, 
that an element of the common conscience is 
growing stronger and, therefore, -increasingly 
important as a bond of solidarity would under- 
mine.his thesis (173-74) that mechanical sol- 
- idarity and the collective conscience grow ever 
weaker and are increasingly replaced by a dif- 
ferent kind of solidarity. He resolves the di- 
lemma by asserting that, because of its con- 
tent, the cult of personel dignity ‘‘does not 
constitute a true social link” (172). This denial 
enables him to argue that even though one of 
its elements grows stronger, the collective con- 
science makes an ever-decreasing contribution 
to the total amount of solidarity. However, the 
assertion that moral values, collective senti- 
ments, or elements of the collective 
conscience—in this instance the cult of per- 
_ sonal dignity—do “not constitute a true social 
link” contradicts Durkheim’s premises. In- 
deed, nothing is more basic to Durkheim's 
theory than the idea that shared sentiments and 
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beliefs are the source of solidarity. When he 
suggests that certain shared beliefs (the cult of 
personal dignity) cannot be a bond of solidar- 
ity, he shows how far he will go to perpetuate 
the mechanical-organic distinction. If his point 
is simply that the main distinction between me- 
chanical and organic solidarity is a change in 
the content of moral rules, he could say so. 
And, indeed, given that the cult of personal 
dignity .is strengthened, this assertion would 
support his argument that organic solidarity is 
stronger than mechanical. Obviously, Durk- 
heim feels it important to do more than that. 
His argument is not that the content of the 
collective. conscience changes (although Di- 
vision asserts the importance of such changes), 
but rather that mechanical solidarity is in- 


.. creasingly supplanted by another kind of sol- 


idarity based on something (Durkheim is often 
vague about just what) — than the collective 
conscience. 

Nor does appeal to’ shane in the content of 
collective morality provide a fully satisfactory 
answer to the question of how a social factor, 
solidarity, can vary proportionately with an in- 
dividual factor, individuality. In that part of the 
organic solidarity causal chain explaining the 
generation of moral rules, they do vary pro- 
portionately (individuality — mutually com- 
plementary differences — mutually com- 


plementary interests in interaction — interac- 


tion —> moral rules). But what’are the effects of 
these moral rules? Should they not,. like all 
other moral rules, control and regulate the in- 
dividual, reduce individual differences, and 
engender commonalities? Is not the inherent 
conflict between two opposed forces, the indi- 
vidual factor—here individuality and the ex- 
pression of individual interests—and the social 
factor present? Do not the social and individual 
factors, as always, vary inversely? At best we 
reach a paradoxical result. The greater individ- 
uality is, the stronger is solidarity; conversely, 
the stronger solidarity, the less extensive is 
individuality. 

- Durkheim’s attempt to distinguish organic 
from. mechanical solidarity intermeshes with 
major theoretical difficulties. Masking these . 


difficulties and increasing his appearance of 


success is the complexity and interpretive 
flexibility of his argument. When Durkheim 


‘wants to distinguish organic from mechanical 


solidarity he treats them as polar opposites. 
For instance, one is based on and proportional 
to likenesses, whereas the other is based on 
and proportional to differences. This solution 
is satisfactory, except that it leaves the source 
and power of organic solidarity unclear. When 
Durkheim wants to emphasize the strength of 
organic solidarity, he calls attention not to dif- 
ferences but to moral rules. Since his model of 
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organic solidarity includes both, he can em- 


phasize either element, depending on whether . 


the immediate task is (1) to identify the dif- 
ference between mechanical and organic sol- 
idarity- which explains why the former is in- 
versely and the latter:proportionately related to 
individuality, or (2) to identify the strength of 
Organic solidarity which is explained by moral 
rules. Never, however, does Durkheim iden- 
tify a source of organic solidarity which is both 
different from the source of mechanical sol- 
idarity and powerful. 

On these grounds we conclude that Durk- 
heim has ample internal reason to drop the 
concept of organic solidarity. But to abandon 
organic solidarity is to concede that Divisicn 
has failed to realize any of its five theoretical 
goals. These goals are to demonstrate that (1) 
there are two importantly different types of 


solidarity; (2) one of these types, the organic, is . 


proportionately related to individuality; (3) oz- 
ganic solidarity is the stronger form; (4) mod- 
ern society is more integrated than primitive; 
and (5) individuality and solidarity grow con- 
comitantly during the course of social evolu- 
tion. 


DURKHEIM ABANDONS THE 
CONCEPT OF ORGANIC SOLIDARITY 


Nisbet (1966:86, 1974:128) notes that after Di- 
vision Durkheim never again used his 
méchanical-organic distinction. Parsons 
(1949:318, 320) observes that ‘it was in the 
conception of the conscience collective that the 
germ of most of his later theoretical develop- 


ment lay” and that "gradually the conscience . 


collective came more and more to overshadow 
the conception of organic solidarity.” This 
change in Durkheim’s thinking can readily be 
seen in several of his later works. 

Suicide (Durkheim, [1897] 1951) discusses 
the lack of social integration and regulation in 
modern society in general, and one unfortunate 
result, high rates of suicide, in particular; but 
Suicide never describes low levels of integra- 
tion and regulation as low levels of organic 
solidarity. Rather, varying suicide rates are at- 
tributed to what can only be called (though the 
term does not appear in Suicide) variation in 
mechanical solidarity.. For instance, Durkheim 
({1897} 1951:152~-70). compares Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews, riot in terms of the rela- 
tive.development of a division of labor within 
these religious communities, but rather in 
terms of the strength of common beliefs, sen- 
timents, traditions, and ways of acting. Reli- 
gious society “does not unite men by an ex- 
change and reciprocity of services, a temporal 
bond of union which permits and even presup- 
poses differences.” Rather, “it socializes men 
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only by.attaching them completely to an identi- 
cal body of doctrine and socializes them: in 
proportion as this body of doctrine is extensive 
and firm” (1951:159; emphasis added). 

Even when one might expect Durkheim to 
find organic solidarity, he does not. For in- . 
stance, the army is a bureaucracy divided into 
specialized, interdependent parts, with mutu- 
ally complementary differences, whose person- 
nel are in regular- contact with one another. 
Durkheim’s ({1897] 1951:228-39) explanations, 
whether of higher military than civilian suicide 
rates or of varying rates within the military, are 
not couched in terms of complementary dif- 
ferences and functional interdependence. In- 
stead, he cites varying degrees of “esprit de 
corps” ({1897] 1951:229), “impersonality” 
([1897] 1951:234; see also 238), or, more gener- 
ally, altruism ([1897] 1951:236—40). i 

His treatment of the family further illustrates 
the same cħange in his thinking. In Division 
(123) he rejects the common belief that family 
cohesion depends exclusively on “the commu- 
nity of sentiments and beliefs” and suggests 
that the "division of familial labor . . . domi- 


„nates the entire development of the family.” 


The contemporary family is united by a ‘‘par- 
ticular solidarity . . . in accordance with the - 


. division of domestic labor.” In the family as in 
. the larger society, organic solidarity increas- 


ingly replaces mechanical. Four years later in 
Suicide ({1897] 1951:201-202) family integra- . 
tion is a function of the strength of its 
traditions," ‘common sentiments,’ and 
‘collective life,” not complementary . dif- 
ferences and the division of labor. 

The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life 
({1912] 1965) only briefly analyzes religion in 
modern society. Durkheim’s well-known 
analysis of the French Revolution ([1912] 
1954:244..45, 475-76) suggests that modern so- 
ciety can only become more integrated if there 
arise common beliefs, sentiments, symbols, 
and rituals. Once again, he has mechanical and 
not organic solidarity in mind. 


CONCLUSION 


The Division of Labor has long occasioned 
puzzlement and ambivalence among 
sociologists. It treats common beliefs and sen- 
timents as the basis of social solidarity, a thesis 
central to the thinking of Talcott Parsons and 
many of those whom he has influenced. Durk- 
heim’s case against Spencer’s utilitarianism 
was long accepted as definitive (Parsons, 
[1937] 1949: 311ff); a school of neo-utilitarians 
only came forward to challenge it in the sixties 
(Blau, 1964; Homans, [1961] 1974). These au- 
thors notwithstanding, many sociologists ex- 
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plain the. PA T odene and integration of 
society as, im part, a product of the variable 
pervasiveness and strength of common values, 
beliefs, and sentiments. Even those who in 
basic ways depart from Durkheim’s 


perspectives—such as Marx, Weber, and their - 


followers—affirm that common beliefs .and 
sentiments are one basis of social integration. 

Durkheim has contributed more to our field 
than a general perspective. Goffman (1967:5—95; 
see also Collins, 1981;223-38) adopts a self- 
consciously Durkheimian perspective in some 
of his early works. He ignores the internal 
structure of Durkheim’s thought and the prob- 
lems involved in testing his hypotheses and 


instead looks for evidence of organic solidarity | 


in social encounters in the modern world. 
Durkheim's account of the cult of personal- 
ity, both in Division and in his later work, is 


almost wholly limited to beliefs. He says little . 
about the rituals which must both express and _ 


strengthen the beliefs if his cult is-to qualify as 
a religion as defined in The Elementary Forms 
({1912] 1965:62). Goffman tries to remedy this 
omission. The cult of personality in our time, 


he suggests, maintains the sacredness of.the | 


self. It does this, not in scheduled ceremonies 
with large congregations, but through everyday 
encounters among as few as two people. He 
considers ceremonies of deference and de- 
meanor to be modern analogs of some of the 
kinds of rituals which. Durkheim identifies 
among the Australian natives. A ceremony 
which confirms the sacredness of the self 
strengthens solidarity among those who par- 
‘ticipate in it, and many ceremonies, sustaining 
many interlocking relationships,. maintain or- 
ganic solidarity in the larger society. 

‘More explicitly than Goffman, Collins 
(1975:153~55) has incorporated ideas from 
Durkheim and from Goffman’s extensions of 
Durkheim into his own analysis of ritual sol- 
idarity, which is basic to his recent synthesis of 
conflict sociology. ` 

The defects of Durkheim’s book are equally 
notable. The doubtful empirical status of a 
number of its propositions has been doc- 
umented here and elsewhere (for a summary 
see Lukes, 1972:159-67). If we have made a 
contribution, it is in showing the fruitfulness of 
an internal approach to a book like. Division. 
Such an approach identifies the difficulties to 
be overcome before its ideas can be empirically 


‘tested. Juxtaposed to Durkheim's theory of ` 


mechanical solidarity and analyzed in the con- 
text of his general theoretical perspectives, his 
theory of organic solidarity exhibits a number 


of difficulties. These defects help account both . 


for Durkheim’s subsequent abandonment. of 
the model and for its failure to provide the 
basis for cumulative theorizing and research. 
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- Age dependence in organizational déath rates is studied using data'on jiras 
populations of organizations: national labor unions, semiconductor electronics 
manufacturers, and newspaper publishing companies. There is a liability of newness 
in each of these populations but it differs depending on whether death occurs through 
dissolution or by absorption through merger. Liabilities of smallness and bigness are 
also identified but controlling for them does not eliminate age dependence. 


Most research and policy literature on orga- 
nizational failure assumes that new organi- 
-zations are more likely to die than old organi- 
zations. Stinchcombe (1965) argued that new 
organizations suffer a liability of newness, a 
greater risk of failure than older organizations, 
because they depend on the cooperation of 


strangers,- have low levels of legitimacy, and 


are unable to compete effectively against es- 
tablished organizations. Further, Stinchcombe 
argued that new organizations of a new form 
are more likely to fail than new organizations 
with an established form. As time passes, 
structures stabilize and ties with environments 
become durable, causing death rates to fall for 
organizations with both common and innova- 
tive forms. ` 

Stinchcombe’s argument has been used fre- 
quently but has rarely been studied empiri- 
cally; ! The argument apparently makes such 


kaa 
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! For exceptions, see Freeman and Hannan (1982) 
and Carroll and Delacroix (1982). 


good sense that organizational theorists accept 
it unquestioningly. However, there are plausi- 
ble alternative explanations of the age depen- 
dence in organizational death rates. Apparent 
age dependence in any death rate can be due 
solely to heterogeneity in the population; that 
is, the rate declines with age simply because 
units with the highest death rates fail early 
(see, e.g., Vaupel and Yashin, 1982). More 
specifically; the liability of newness might be a 
liability of smallness. It may be that the small- 
est organizations have the highest death-rates 
and that the overall death rate in a cohort de- 


‘Clines with age as small organizations are 


screened from the population. The failure rates 
in the population would then appear to depend 
on age even though the rate does not decline 
with age within any particular size class. l 

The empirical status of liability-of-newness 
arguments has broad relevance for current 
theory and research on organizations. As orga- 
nizational analysis has broadened to include 
studies-of organizational populations over long 
periods of time (Hannan and Freeman, 1977; 
Aldrich, 1979; Brittain and Freeman, 1980; 
Carroll and Delacroix, 1982; Freeman and 
Hannan, 1983; Delacroix and: Carroll, 1983), it 
becomes increasingly. important to understand. 
the links among three kinds of processes: (1) . 
processes of development or internal 
transformation; (2) processes of competition 
and selection in the environment; and (3) in- 
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teractions between transformational and 
selectional processes (see Cafferata, 1982, fora 
more complete discussion). Arguments about 
the liability of newness combine both devel- 
opmental and selectional logics. This paper is a 
first step in modeling development and selec- 
tion in a unified framework. It involves build- 
ing baseline parametric models for age depen- 
dence in organizational death rates that are 
suitable for parameterizing environmental ef- 
fects and competition processes. 

We report thé results of empirical studies 
designed to explore four elementary but im- 
portant issues. First, is there a liability of new- 
ness? Second, does the liability of newness 
differ for different types of organizational 
mortality (e.g., being absorbed through merger 
as opposed to dissolving)? Third, can the ef- 
fects of age be separated from those of size at 
founding? Fourth, are historical effects con- 
founded with age dependence in death rates? 
We compare three organizational populations 
having substantially different technologies, 
human populations, and institutional sur- 
rounmdings: national labor unions, local news- 
paper organizations, and semiconductor elec- 
tronics manufacturers. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL MORTALITY 


The liability of newness concerns the early 
stages of organizational life cycles. To study 
such life cycles, three factors must be disen- 


tangled. First, organizations age. As time. 


passes, structures and patterns of behavior 
arise and disappear. Some of these changes 
have little to do with circumstances outside the 
organization. Learning, aging of participants, 
and wear and tear on interpersonal relation- 
ships can all lead to change in’ organizations 
with stable technologies and unchanging envi- 
ronments. _ 

A second factor is historical time. While it 
may make sense to think of an organization 
changing in an unchanging environment, time 
actually passes simultaneously inside the orga- 
nization and in its environment. Researchers 
can be misled if they study aging without taking 
history into’ account. Without the ability to 
conduct controlled experiments, sorting out 
the two patterns in time is difficult: 

Finally, it makes little sense to assume, as 
many analyses do, that all organizations ‘begin 
at size zero and add participants one by one. 
Size variation occurs also at birth, and 
structural differences are probably correlated 
with initial size. Which structural differences 
are due to the conditions at birth and which are 
due to, developmental process is an meee 
question. 
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Existing evidence on the relationship be- 
tween organizational size and mortality is in- 
conclusive. On the one hand, there is evidence 
that failure rates among small organizations are 
high. Empirical work by Heilman (1935), 
Hutchinson et al. (1938), Mayer and Goldstein 
(1961), Paustian and Lewis (1963) and, Weder- 
vang (196£)-_supports this view. "On the other 
hand, several empirical studies failed to find a 


‘relationship between size and rate of death 


(Frasure, 1958; McKean, 1958; Woodruff and 
Alexander, 1958; and Kinnard and 
Malinowski, 1960). , 


MODELING FRAMEWORK 


Models oz organizational mortality must ac- 
¢commodate four facts: (1) organizational 
deaths are caused by humerous factors, in- 
cluding interactions between -environmental. 
shocks and internal processes; (2) deaths can 
occur at any time or age; (3) disbanding of an 
Organization is only one of the ways in which | 
organizations cease to exist as independent 
actors;.and (4) organizations of the same age in- 
the same environment have different death 
rates—populations of organizations are heter- 
ogeneous. The first observation Suggests that 
organizational death be viewed as a random 
process; the second that the process be con- 
ceptualized as occurring in continuous time 
(there is no fixed time structure to the process). 
The third observation, which is extremely im- 


` portant substantively, means that multiple 


types of deaths must be included explicitly in 
the model. The first three observations, taken 
together, suggest that organizational death be 
conceptualized as one kind of transition in a 


2 Reports issued by Dun and Bradstreet (various 


years) on business failures are used widely by schol- 
ars as wel. as government and Corporate policy ana- 
lysts to make inferences about the relationship be- 
tween size and rates of failure. Since 1920, these 
reports have been issued yearly as a ‘comprehensive 
study of business failures by: location, industry, age, 
size and cause.” Dun and Bradstreet’s analysis con- 
sists of cross-tabulations of the annual absolute and 
relative number of failures by size. The findings con- 
sistently show that most failures occur in the smaller 
size classes. Many analysts interpret this to mean 
that small organizations. have considerably higher 
death rates than large ones. But the poo! of organi- 
zations at risk of failure contains a much higher pro- 
portion o7 small firms than large ones. Small firms 
have higher failure rates only if the proportional 
levels of failure for small firms exceed their propor- 
tional representation in the population. Further, as 
with many previous studies on size and organi- 
zational mortality, this research uses samples drawn 
by a criterion value of the dependent variable, fail- 
ure. Such practices almost always result in errone- 
ous inferences. 


Pa 
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continuous time, discrete-state stochastic pro- 
cess. The fourth observation urges that hetero- 
geneity (observable and unobservable) in orga- 
nizational populations be addressed explicitly. 


Definition of States 


The first step in constructing a general model 
for organizational deaths is to define the state 
space of the process. We assume that all orga- 
nizations begin in the same state, “alive,” and 
that they leave for éither of two reasons: dis- 
solution or loss of identity. in a merger with 
other organizations (absorption).. These states 
are defined as absorbing or trapping states— 
once an organization moves to one of these 
states it cannot leave. Since transitions caa 
flow only in one direction, the model is a sim-. 
ple “loss only” model.? 

Before turning to specific modeling issues, 
we consider the meaning of death in this com 
text. There is one minor and one major compli 
cation. The minor complication concerns what 
might be called lingering death. Some organt 
zations lose almost all their members but still 
retain -their corporate identity, persisting in 
name only. Though such organizations 
eventually die, legal death may come long afte- 
organizational death (similar problems now 
arise in defining the death of humans). Given 
our focus on organizational processes, it is ap- 
propriate to define dissolution in strictly orga- 
nizational terms. An organization dissolves 
‘when it ceases to carry out the routine actions 
that sustain its structure, maintain flows of re“ 
sources, and retain the allegiance of its mem- 
bers. A labor union that still has a charter and a 
national office but no labor contracts, no mem- 
bers, and no organizers is a dead union. Simi- 
larly, a firm that retains a corporate identity 
and an address but does not have a staff other 


4 a 


3 We assume that a ‘‘reborn” organization, re- 
covering from a transition into one of these states, 
would be so different that it would be more informa- 
tive to treat it as the birth of a new organization. If no 
fundamental change were required, movement into 
the terminal state would probably: be avoided. It 
would rarely make sense to restart an organization 
set up exactly like one that had failed. 

The three kinds of organizations studied here are 
newspapers, national labor unions, and semicon- 
ductor manufacturers. It is very rare for the first two 
to dissolve, or be absorbed in a merger, and then 
restart as an independent organization. It is similarly 
uncommon for a semiconductor company to cease 
production of semiconductor devices and then start 
again. The heavy capitalization and technical experi- 
ence required, and their rapid rate of deterioration, 
make quitting the business a difficult action to re- 
verse. For these reasons, we believe that the issue of 
an absorbing state is theoretically justified. 
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' than a skeleton office staff is no longer a firm. 
From this perspective the only problem posed 
by lingering death is practical. Available rec- 
ords probably do not give exact information 
of the onset of organizational death for such 
cases. Therefore, records of such events will 
contain random measurement error. Fortu- 
nately, random measurement errors in the 
timing of events do not seem to pose serious 
problems in the estimation of the models pro-. 
posed here (Carroll et al., 1978). 
The potentially more troublesome issue con- 
cerns mergers among organizations. Does an 
organization die when it enters a merger? Dis- 
cussion of this issue is often confused by what 
we think is an extraneous matter: death is 
thought to be bad. However, not all mergers 
are bad for the people involved. Labor unions, 
for example, have often increased the power of ` 
their members by entering mergers. Entrepre- 
neurs often start firms with the goal of selling 
-their interests to larger firms after afew years 
of rapid growth. . 
The ecological perspective, which motivates 
this study, tries to explain which of the many 
feasible forms of organization actually arise 
and: persist. From this’ vantage, it does not 
matter that a form of organization has disap- 


peared because each organization in the popu- 
lation has merged with other forms or because 


‘ each of them has disbanded. In either case the 


social structure has changed; a distinctive form 
of social life has been lost. From a structural 
perspective there is no logical objection to 
viewing merger as a kind of death. 

_At least some mergers do result in the loss of 


. distinctive social organization. Sometimes a 


unit that could previously generate a structure 
and take independent action becomes em- — 
‘bedded in a larger organization which sub- 
sequently eliminates its autonomy. Consider, 
for example, the merger in 1971 of the Interna- 
tional _ Organization of ‘Masters, Mates and 
Pilots (founded in 1887 as the .American 
Brotherhood of Steamboat Pilots) with the In- 
ternational Longshoreman’s Association. This 
merger not only ended the independence of an 
84-year-old union, it also reduced the diversity 
of union organization in this industrial sector. 
One relative specialist, the pilots union, disap- 
peared; the generalist longshoreman’s union 
became more generalized. Whatever was spe- 
cial about the pilots’ union as an organizational 
accomplishment was lost. - 
Consider the other saei to the merger. 
The Longshoreman’s Association was the 
dominant partner in the merger (as can be seen 
in an indicator noting that it retained its name). 
Some extreme generalist unions like the United 
. Steelworkers or the Teamsters absorb small 
unions frequently. In such instances, it makes 
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no sense to think that both partners have 
ceased to exist and a new union structure has 
been created. Instead, we argue that it is useful 
to think of the dominant partner as experienc- 
ing.a change in structure. 

These examples suggest that there is a con- 
tinuum of outcomes to merger partners. At one 
extreme, a small organization is absorbed and 
has virtually no continuing organizational ex- 


istence. At the other extreme, an organization’ 


absorbs another with no impact on äts own 


structure. In the middle lies a range in which. 


mergers so change the structure of the partners 
that new organizations emerge. Our data do 
not allow fine distinctions in this middle range. 
Therefore, we have characterized mergers as 
one of three. types for each partner: (1) the 
focal organization absorbs another without 
changing its own structure; (2) the focal orga- 
nization is absorbed without changing the ab- 
sorber; and (3) the focal organization merges 
with one or more roughly equal partners and a 
new .organization results. From the point of 
view of the current analysis, the first type of 
merger is not a transition; the record of the 
focal organization continues unaltered. The 
second and third types of mergers are com- 
bined here into a single event, ‘‘absorbed by 
merger.” 
make finer distinctions. - 


Survivor Functions and Transition Rates: The 
Two-State Case 


The possible sample paths of the stochastic 
process we consider are extremely simple. 
Since each of the two destinations is consid- 
ered to be an absorbing state, a complete sam- 
ple path (for the ith organization) consists of 
the time of birth, ta, the time of an observed 
transition, t; if one is observed, and the desti- 
nation, y(t). If no event is observed, meaning 
that the organization is still alive when obser- 
vation ceases at time 7,, the data consist of the 
birth date and the fact that the sample path is 
censored on the right at v. 

Appropriate data structures or observation 
plans for analyzing transitions in such a pro- 
cess record the full detail of timing of events, 
so-called event-history data. We have col- 
lected such data for three organizational 
populations: national labor unions, manufac- 
turers of semiconductors, and local newspaper 
publishing companies. 

The basic description of a came of event 
histories is accomplished with the survivor 
function. To simplify exposition, we begin with 
the case in which only one event, death, is 
possible and historical time does not affect the 
process. The survivor function in this re- 


In subsequent research we intend to _ 
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stricted case tells the probability of surviving at 
least t—t, time units (years here): — 


Gtit = Pr{T > ,tlto}s 


where T is a random variable: recording the 


time of death and t, is time of birth. 

` Our first objective is to learn about possible 
age dependence in death rates. What are the 
implications of such variations in terms of es- 
timated survivor functions? It is easiest to ad- 
dress this question in terms of the underlying 
transition rates (or intensities). In the time- 
homogeneous, loss-only model, ‘the transition 
rate is defined as the following limiting transi- 
tion probability: a 


tt) = | 
lim _Pr{dead at t+At] alive at t} 

At-—>0 i At 
=— logG(tia. (1) 


Solving equation { 1), abea to the initial con- 
dition G(0) = 1, gives 

G(tlt,) = exp [= fr(stts) ds]. (2) 

The relationship in (2) is the basis of the 

empirical estimation ‘of (unobservable) rates 

from estimable survivor functions. Multiplying 

(2) by minus one and taking lo s gives an 


expression for the so-called integrated hazard 
function: 


- 6) 


It would seem natural to take aman: of ee 
Kaplan-Meier (1958) estimators of G(t 
estimate the integrated hazard. However, ef 
cause of the nonlinearity -of the logarithmic 
transformation, the negative logarithm of the 
Kaplan-Meier estimator is a biased estimator 
of thé integrated hazard function. Recently 
Aalen (1978) has derived an unbiased, 
asymptotically normal, nonparametric es- 
timator of the integrated hazard function. As- 
sume that the ages of organizations at observed 
times of death are ordered such that ty is the 
age of the organization experiencing the ith 
observed death. Denoting the set of organi- 
zations alive at the instant before each ob- 
served death (the risk set for the ith death 
{occurring at tq,]) as Ri, and assuming the data 
contain N observed deaths, the Aalen es- 
timator of the integrated hazard function i is: 


È — 
m 
for ty © t < tui, i = 1,2,..,N — 1, 


A( tlt): a —log G(tit,) = = fxs) ds. 


_ A(tit,) = 
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where N is the number of observed deaths, ta) 
is the age of the organization experiencing the 
ith observed death and R; is the number of 
organizations alive at the instant before each’ 
observed death (the risk set for the ith death). 
_ The variance of this estimator is’ 


var A(tlt,) = 5 = ; 


$i R} 


for tw st< Cusp, I= 1,2,...,N ~- Il. 


This estimator, which generalizes to multiple 


destinations ‘in the same way as the Kaplan- - 


-Meter estimator (see Tuma and Hannan, forth- 
coming: Chapter 3), forms the basis of our 
nonparametric analysis of death rates. 

Consider the baseline model in which the 
transition rate(s) does not vary with age, that 
is, r(t) = r. According to (3), the integrated. 
hazard function is then just r(t — ta), a linear 
function of age. Thus a first step in each phase 
of our analysis is to plot estimates of estimated 
integrated hazard function against age. De- 
partures from linearity in such plots suggest 
age dependence in the transition rate involved. 
If Stinchcombe’s (1965) hypothesis is correct, 
plots of integrated hazards against age will be 
nonlinear. They will rise sharply over the early 
years and then taper off. 


Age Variation in Death Rates 


Although plots of integrated hazards against 
age are valuable tools for exploratory research 
and for making basic nonparametric compari- 
sons, this does nót suffice to answer the 
theoretical problems posed here and to com- 
pare the effects of some variables when others 
are held constant. Both of these goals call fora 
second stage in the research: specification of 
parametric models of the death process. Doing 
so has the added advantage of producing gen- 
eral models that can be used in comparative 
analysis. 

Social scientists have proposed several 
parametric forms for age variation in various 
kinds of transition rates. We begin with a 
model proposed by Gompertz (1825) for death 
rates in adult human populations, in which 
death rates rise monotonically with age: 


r(u) = Bers) zot 


where age is u = t — ‘tp. Previous work on 
organizational mortality suggests that organi- 
zational death rates decline with age. There- 
fore, the condition on the parameter of the 


— 


4See Hannan and Tuma (1979) and Tuma and 
Hannan (forthcoming) for reviews of previous work. 
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Gompertz process for SreatizeHons must be 
reversed: 


ru) = > Ber) ys 0. 


But if y < 0, the death rate eventually becomes 

essentially zero, implying the possibility of 
immortality. Since no kind of organization is 
entirely shielded from environmental threat, it 

makes more sense to assume that death rates 

decline toward some positive asymptote. 

Makeham’s (1859) extension of Gompertz’s 

model (with appropriate change of sign), 


ru) = a + fer), y< 0, 


has this property. 

The parameters of the model in (4) can be 
interpreted as follows. Setting u = 0 gives: the 
mortality rate at birth: 


(0) = a + B. 


Setting u = © gives the asymptotic death rate, 
the rate that applies to very old organizations: 
r(o) = 
Thus 8 tells the amount which the infant 
death rate exceeds the asymptotic death rate. | 
Finally, y governs the speed at which the death 
rate falls with age, the rate at which the liability 
of newness wears off. Large negative values of 
y imply that the liability of newness diminishes 
rapidly. 

To make estimation easier using avaiable 
computer programs, we have found it conven- 
ient to express models in exponential form. Wẹ 
order them hierarchically in terms of complex- 
ity: 

Constant Rate Model r(u) = e*° (5) 
Gompertz Model r(u) = ebdecow 
Makeham Model ru) = Gror emgo {7 


(4) 


~ 


Heterogeneity in Death Rates 


In addition to estimating the effects of age on 
death rates, we want to analyze the effects of 
observed heterogeneity in the population. This 
is essential for disentangling aging effects from 
the effects of size and the effects of envi- 
ronmental changes. We consider the simplest 
case in which there is a vector of time-invariant 
properties of each organization (these may, of 
course, include characteristics of its environ- 
ment) which affect death rates. The goal is to 
include effects of these variables in the 
Makeham model. 


‘There are two main approaches. First, we . . 


could estimate integrated hazard functions and 
transition, rate functions separately for sub- 

populations defined by combinations of 
covariates. Although this approach has the im- 
poran advantage of not requiring parametric » 


f 
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assumptions about the dependence of rates on 
covariates, it also has important disadvan- 
tages. It requires very large samples, because 
integrated hazard functions estimated from 
small partitioned samples tend to be highly 
variable. Indeed few, if any, data sets on orga- 


. nizational mortality are large, enough to sup- 


port extensive analysis of this type. In addi- 
tion, it is often difficult to discern from i inspec- 
tion of empirical integrated hazard (or, sur- 
vivor) functions which covariates ' actually 
make a difference over a set of subsamples. 
The alternative approach uses, parametric 
assumptions. It expresses the dependence of 
the rates on covariates explicitly and tests hy- 
potheses about, predicted effects. The disad- 
vantage of this mode of analysis is that esti- 
mates of effects and tests of hypotheses are 
only as good as the parametric assumptions. 
This is a potentially important problem in or- 
ganizational research, because theory and pre- 


vious research do not give good guidelines 


about model specification. Still, we think it is 
useful to pursùe this strategy using fairly sim- 
ple and easily interpretable assumptions about 
the dependence of rates on characteristics of 
'_ Organizations and their environments. 

- We express each of the three parameters of 
the modified Makeham model in equation (4) as 
functions of a set of observable variables. To 
simplify analysis, we have assumed that the 
covariates are fixed over the lifetimes of orga- 
nizations at the levels observed at the time of 
birth. We specify that 


x = erx 
Bi = oti ` (8) 
S yi = Cx, 


where a’, b’ and c’ are vectors of parameters 
and x is a matrix of covariates. 


Making these substitutions in (4) gives the fol- 
lowing model for death rates: 


r(u) = eax 4 eb'xec'xta)_ 
Note that the death rate at founding now equals 
(0) = et + eb", >, 
and the asymptotic death rate is 
O Yoo) = enn. 


The specification in (8): was’ guided only 
loosely by substantive considerations (see. 
below). We chose simple functional forms that 
have straightforward interpretation, constrain 
the rates to be nonnegative (as they must:be), 
and can be implemented in the best available 
computer package for analyzing event-history 
data, Tuma’s (1980) RATE. ` 

Preliminary analysis with data ¢ on organi- 
zational mortality will often allow the inves- 
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tigator to identify those independent variables 
that affect the overall rate of failure. But re- 
search using the Makeham model must push 
theoretical thinking a step further. Covariates 
entered into the Makeham function must be 
introduced into the specific vectors a, 8, and y, 
each of which has a different substantive in- 
terpretation. Thus, one must specify in ad- _ 
vance not only which exogenous variables af- 
fect organizational ‘mortality, but also which 
components of mortality will be affected. At- 
tempts at disentangling the relevant compo- 
nents empirically by entering variables into all 
vectors simultaneously will usually be unsuc- 
cessful due to multicollinearity problems in es- 
timation. 

As noted, the Makeham model contains 
three vectors: a, 8, and y. Provided that the y 
vector is negative, the 8 vector is associated 
with the infant mortality rate, the œ vectar is 
associated with the asymptotic death rates, and 
the y vector determines the speed with which 
the asymptotic rate is approached. Figure 1 
illustrates the effects of a covariate when en- 
tered into each of these vectors. Panel (a) 
shows the baseline hazard function model 
without covariates. The solid line depicts the 
model with declining age dependence and the 
dashed line gives the model with increasing age 


` dependence. Since our estimates of the model 


consistently yield negative estimates of the 
constant term in.c, we use the model with de- 
clining age dependence as the baseline in the 
other panels of the figure. 

Panel (b) illustrates the effect of a covariate 
X in the B vector of the model. When the 
value of the b,X;, is positive, positive values of 
this covariate shift the early rate of.death up- 
ward. When b,X;, is negative,.the early death . 
rate is lower than the baseline. In both in- 
stances, the effect of the covariate is greatest at 
founding and declines with age. The asympto- | 
tic death rate and the age at which it is ap- 
proached are not affected by elements in the £ 
vector. ` l 

The effect of a covariate entered into the a 
vector is illustrated in panel (c). If the value of 
a,X1, Is positive, the asymptotic rate increases 
with X,,; if a,X,, is negative, it moves down- 
ward. Covariates in this vector also shift the 
absolute values of the initial rates, but not the 
relative values. In general, this vector plays a 
role analogous to that of an' intercept in an 
ordinary regression ‘equation. Its value does 
not, however, affect the speed at which the 
rate moves from the initial VaI to the . 
asymptotic value. 

Specifying the y vector is potentially the 
most complicated part of this modeling strat- 
egy because minor differences in a value of a 
covariate can have. radicallyd different implica- 
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Figure 1. Illustrations of Gompertz-Makeham Models 


tions. Panel (d) illustrates this potential ‘:prob- 
lem. As the top dashed line shows, whenever 
the value of the y vector becomes positive, the 
model shifts from one that predicts declining 
age dependence to one that predicts increasing 
age dependence. This might occur across sub- 
_ stantively insignificant increases in Xj, if Co is 
_ negative and c, is positive. If, however, the y 
vector remains negative across the range of 
values for X,,, then interpretation of the effects 
is straightforward: a positive CX; value in- 
creases the speed at which the asymptote is 
approached; a negative c,X,, decreases the 
speed. These effects might also be interpreted 
as prolonging and shortening the liability of 
newness. 

In this paper we insert covariates into the 8 
vector. This decision reflects partly the sub- 
stantive. problems we have chosen to study, 


but it also reflects our view of selection pro- 


cesses among organizations. We argue that 
since most organizations die at early ages, 
selection processes are most intense as they 
operate on the initial rate of. organizational 
death (i.e., “infant mortality”). Early selection 
processes also probably account for the 
greatest variation in mortality rates across . 
populations of organizations. By this reason- 
ing, the £ vector of the Makeham model should 
reflect selection processes most clearly (see 
Carroll and Delacroix, 1982, for further justi: 
cation of this specification). 

Our previous empirical research supports 
this assertion. Freeman (1981) found that dis- 
tinctions between generalist’ and specialist 
semiconductor firms accounted for variations 
in their early rates of-death. Carroll and Dela- 
croix (1982) showed that economic and political 
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factors in the environments of Argentinian and 
Irish newspapers exerted large effects on the 
initial rates of organizational mortality. Carroll 
(forthcoming:a) has.shown that organizational 


and environmental characteristics consistently. 


affect the death rates of new American local 
newspaper organizations. 

However, not all selection processes operate 
through differences in initial mortality. For 
example, changes in governmental regulations 
‘affecting certain populations of organizations 
are likely to shift the complete hazard curve for 
these organizations up or down. Such an effect 
implies that these variables should be entered 
into the a vector. Analogously, organizational 
life-cycle variables, such as the time of decen- 
tralization, are likely to affect the speed by 
which age dependence in the death rate de- 
clines. In this instance, the covariate is most 
appropriate in the y vector. 

Researchers must choose in advance the ap- 
propriate vector for specific covariates on 
theoretical grounds. Our analysis of the effects 
of initial organizational size inserts measures of 
size into the 8 vector. We chose this specifica- 
tion for two reasons. First, we wanted to dis- 
entangle the liability of newness from the 
liabilities of size. Second, we think that organi- 
_ zational size operates with greatest force on 
the death rates of new organizations. 


DATA SETS 


The substantive problems we address place 
two kinds of demands on the data. Our interest 
in detecting nonlinearities in integrated hazard 
functions requires that populations of organi- 
zations be observed forward in time from birth 
or founding and that the period of observation 
be long relative to the typical lifetimes of orga- 
nizations in the populations. Our interest in 
separating environmental effects from aging 
requires that youthful organizations be ob- 
served in different environments or in different 
historical periods. 

We have chosen three populations of organi- 
zations for study. Two of them involve study 
over ‘very long -periods: American national 
labor unions from 1860-1980 and American 
local newspaper organizations in seven met- 
ropolitan areas from 1800-1975. We have 


coded births, mergérs and deaths in these 


populations over the whole period, allowing us 
to separate the effects of age and the effects of 
historic time. The third population is the set of 
all U.S. producers of semiconductor devices 
throughout the history of the industry, from the 
late 1950s to 1979.5 Although this period is 


$. We are concerned here with production for sale 
in the open. market. Semiconductors are also pro- 
duced by many ‘firms for their own exclusive use. 
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relatively “short, it encompasses tremendous 
technological change and very high 'rates of 
firm entry and exit. 


t 


§ emiconauctor Firms - 


The first data set concerns all U. s. -based pro- 
ducers of: semiconductor electronic devices. 
The term ‘‘semiconductor” refers to the sub- 
stance from which transistors, diodes and rec- 
tifiers (called “discrete devices”), and inte- 
grated circuits, including microprocessors, are 
made. These are the building blocks of modern 
miniature electronics. “ 

We recorded when each semiconductor firm 
entered the industry (became a producer of 
semiconductor devices) and when it left.6 Our 


_ primary source for these data is the Electronic 


Buyer's Guide, published annually since 1945. 
This publication is primarily used by pur- 
chasers of electronic devices. We coded data 
from 1951 to 1979 and found 1,159 firms, after 
collapsirg multiple divisions of the same cor- 
poration. Three qualifications should be men- 
tioned. First, the firms have some say in 
whether a device is listed in a given year. If a 
major producer requests that one of its devices 
be listed separately, it will probably receive 
cooperation. The separate listing may not be 
continued if no others follow its lead. Second, 
we have no independent measure of size. Fi- 
nally, same of these producers may actually be 
wholesalers. The Electronic Buyer’s. Guide 
tries to ferret out firms which claim to be pro- 
ducing devices but are actually not doing so, 
but we have no mer of knowing how successful 
they are. 


en ee Local Newspaper Organizations 


' The second data set contains life-history in- 


formation on the historic populations of news- 
paper organizations in seven metropolitan 


6 Producing or not producing a particular kind of 
product is surely not the same thing as going bank- 
rupt or not. Semiconductor production is a highly 
sophisticated and specialized endeavor. Movement 
into and out of this business involves far more than a 
simple market choice. The kinds of people employed 
to design, produce and manage semiconductor man- 
ufacturing are not the same kinds of people required 
to produce other devices such as computers. The 
method of organization is likewise quite different. 
Comparies which do other things besides producing 
semiconductors almost always physically separate 
the sem:conductor facilities and organize them sepa- 
rately as well. Indeed, the unique organizational re- 
quirements of this technology provide one of the 
basic explanations for why free-standing: producers 
exist independently of giant corporations (see Brit- 
tain anc Freeman, 1980, for more detail). 
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areas of the United States. Newspaper pub- 
lishing differs in many important respects from 
. semiconductor manufacturing. The market for 
most American newspapers is local, not inter- 
national. In addition, the environmental, chal- 
lenges for newspapers have historically in- 
volved the legitimacy of enterprise itself, de- 
mographic changes in the local areas. 
. unionization of employees, and the rise and fall 
of special political and social issues which gen- 
erate newspapers with specialized niches. We 
defined newspaper organizations as those or- 
ganizations publishing newspapers that: (1) are 
mechanically produced; (2) appeal to persons 
with common literary abilities; (3) contain 
timely information; and (4) are directed to a 
local market of consumers and advertisers. 
The Census Bureau’s classifications of unified 
urban agglomerations were used to define local 
markets. Inspection of area circulation figures 
shows that these units provide good opera- 
tional boundary definitions for organizational 
environments of newspapers. 

‘For comparative purposes, we .randomly 
selected seven metropolitan areas that varied 
in human population size and by regional loca- 
tion. They. are San Francisco—San Jose, 
California, Springfield, Missouri, Little Rock; 


Arkansas, Shreveport, Louisiana, Elmira, . 


New York, Lubbock, Texas, and Lafayette, 
Louisiana. Using a variety of archival sources, 
we recorded the dates of birth, death, merger, 
and last observation for every newspaper pub- 
lishing company appearing in each of these 
areas from 1800 to 1975. When available, we 
also recorded the :newspaper’s initial circula- 
tion size. We found 2,808 newspaper organi- 
. zations, of which 2,768 have identifiable birth 
` and death rates. Further. information on the 
data collection and recording procedures can 
be found in Carroll (forthcoming:a). 


Natonal Labor Unions 


' The third data set concerns the life histories of 
“ American ‘national’ labor unions (a national 
union is one that organizes in more than one 
state). We were interested in this class of orga- 
nizations for two main reasons. First, the life 
histories of many labor unions span the bound- 
ary between social movements and formal or- 
ganizations. At least in their infancy, many 
labor unions operate differently from business 
firms—the goals of members are different, and 
both the. composition of the membership and 
the rules of operation are subject to political 
challenge at any time. Second, during the time 
period under study (1860-1980), unions faced 
an environment with both diffuse and orga- 
nized opposition. The legitimacy of unions as a 
form and of particular unions was frequently 


ment of a 
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and successfully challenged in the courts and 
legislatures. Owners and managers frequently 


` acted collectively to stall organizing drives and 


to crush nascent unions. For all'these reasons, 
the environments of unions were both uncer- 
tain ‘and volatile over much of the historical 
period studied. 

Changing technology and business cycles 
open and close niches for unions (Freeman and 
Brittain, 1977; Hannan, 1980). In this respect, 
unions are somewhat like semiconductor firms. 
They have difficulty controlling their envi- 
ronments. Schisms are common. Merger and 
absorption are also common. With the union 
data, comparing death by merger and death by. 
disbandment has great substantive importance. 

Our data consist of the histories of 476 na- 
tional labor unions founded’ since 1860. They 
include all members of the AFL (founded dur- 


. ing this period), all members of the CIO, all 


members of the merged AFL-CIO and all 
major independents founded since 1890. The 
beginning dates of our records are the dates at 
which a national union was formed, usually by 
a collection of locals. It is most often the date 
of the convention called to roy the charter of 


the new national union. 


Comparison of Populations 


Each of the data sets we have assembled repre- 
sents a cohesive population of organizations. 
We have noted that the three populations differ 
substantially in technology, size and institu- 
tional environment. These differences lead us . 
to expect some differences in the patterns of 
organizational death. However, conceptual 
dissimilarities in the definitions of birth and 
death across the populations also lead us to 
expect differences in the patterns of organi- 
zational death. As used here, for instance, or- 
ganizational birth might include the establish- 
new organization (common for 
newspapers), the transformation of several 
local organizations into a national organization, 
(most likely for labor unions), and the entry of 
an existing organization into a new market 
(typical of semiconductor producers). Simi- 
larly, death by disbanding can imply the clo- . 
sure of a failed firm (as with many newspa- 
pers), the disbanding of a national organization 
into several local organizations (as several 
labor unions have done), or simply the decision . 
to leave a particular market (as with semicon- 
ductor producers). Each of these differences 
might possibly reflect variations in the ob- 
served patterns of death. 

This initial analysis does not attempt to ex- 
plore each of these possible explanations in 
depth. Nonetheless, we report a ‘number of 
similarities across the populations and identify 
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Figure 2. Integrated Hazard Functions by Age 


variations in the patterns which we consider 
interesting and important. In future research 
we intend to pursue detailed explanations for 
- these variations. 


RESULTS 
The Age-Dependence Issue. 


Figure 2 contains three plots i in which the inte- 
grated hazard function is used to represent the 
relationship between age and mortality. The 
death rate is the slope of the line tangent to the 
function at any point on the function. We de- 
rive two inferences from this figure. First, each 
of these functions is nonlinear—the slopes de- 
crease with age. This suggests that mortality is 
age dependent for each kind of organization. 

‘Second, the three functions diverge soon after 
birth and become distinct variations on the 
same basic pattern. Unions have lower death 


rates than newspapers; and newspapers have. 


_ lower death rates than semiconductor firms. 
Although this is true for virtually any age, the 
differences magnify as the organizations grow 
older. 
We estimated the three models discussed 
above to examine the relationship between age 


and mortality. Maximum likelihood estimates _ 


of the parameters of each model are reported in 
Table 1. The constant rate model simply esti- 
mates the rate of death for each of the three 
kinds of organizations. The Gompertz model 
expresses the death rate in terms of an initial 
rate (e>°) and a coefficient (cp) that tells the 
speed with which the rate declines to zero. 
Finally, the Makeham model allows the rate to 
decline to a nonzero asymptote, (e9). 

Since the three models can be ordered 
hierarchically, likelihood ratio chi-square tests 
for significance can be computed to compare 


simpler with more complicated models. For . 


each of the three kinds‘of organizations, the 
Makeham model fits the data significantly bet- 


- ter than the others.’ 
These models are expressed in Spon 


form in Table 1. Table 2 presents comparisons, 
based on the Makeham model, that are easier 


‘to interpret. The first column in Table 2 shows 


* Using two data sets on populations of newspaper 
organizations in Argentina and Ireland, Carroll and 
Delacroix (1982) decided on the same model. So, 
too, did Carroll (forthcoming:b) in an analysis of 52 
organizational data sets. 
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Table 1. Maximum Likelihood Estimates of Models of Organizational Mortality (standard errors shown in’ 
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parentheses) 
Constant . 7 

Population fig bo Ci x? df* Ao bo : So x? df* 
National Labor -3.76 ~3.26 —.020 60.0 1 -446 -3.065 -.091 976 2 
Unions (N = 476) (.055) ‘(.0890) (.063) (.127) (.132)  (.016) 
Local Newspaper —-2.81 ~2.24 =-.036 730.8 i -—3.72-, +2.02 -~.140 982.3 2 
Orgs (N = 2768) (.021) (.028&)  (.002) _ (075) (.063) (.011) 
Semiconductor l : 
Man i —1.84 -1.31 —.115 227.6 1 -2.74 —1.22 -.377 278.5 2 
Firms (N = 1159) (.034) (.046)  (.009) (.114) (075)  (.053) 

^ Likelihood ratio tests relative to the zonstant rate model. 
Table 2. Liability of Newness and Interpretation of Makeham Model | : 

Initial Death Asymptotic Liability of Halving Time of 
Rate Death Rate Newness ' Liability of 
(eto + ebo) (efo) (eño + eboy/efo Newness (Years) 

National Labor ' 

Unions ` .059 .012 4.9 7.6 
Semiconductor 

Manufacturing 

Firms .360 .065 s a 1.8 
Newspaper | | 

Publishing 

Organizations 157 024 6.5 5.0 . 





the initial (“infant”) death rates. As one would 
expect from the plots in Figure 2, the death 
rates are highest for semiconductor firms, next 
highest for newspapers, and lowest for national 
labor unions. The second column gives 
asymptotic death rates, the rate toward which 
the process tends over time. The ordering is 
the same as in column one. 

Although the existence of a liability of new- 
ness depends on the age dependent parameter 
Cy, we measure its magnitude by expressing 
the initial death rate as a ratio of the asymptotic 
rate. This calculation mutes the differences 
among populations. -For all three kinds of orga- 
nizations, the initial death rate is about five 
times as large as the asymptotic rate. The dif- 
ferences among populations are smaller than 
one might expect given the previous result be- 
cause differences in a, counterbalance differ- 
ences in bp. 

- How fast does the liability of newness wear 
off? The last column in Table 2 tells the number 
of years required for the death rate to drop 
halfway from its initial value to its asymptotic 
rate. The differences among populations are 
large. Although semiconductor firms take only 
1.8 years, and newspapers take. 5.0. years, it 
takes 7.6 years for the death rate to drop half- 


way for national labor unions. Thus, although — 


the liability of newness is largest for semicon- 
ductor firms, it also wears off fastest for them. 


Two notes of caution should be expressed. 
First, our observations on semiconductor firms 
concern only their activities in the production 
and sale of semiconductor devices. It may be 
that movement into and out of this technology 
can be brought about more quickly than 
founding or failure of organizations them- 
selves. Second, national labor unions are 
sometimes created by processes of expansion 
across state boundaries by local and state-level 
unions, so some of them at least have survived 
a previous liability of newness. This may ac- 
count for the fact that the death rates for this 

population are so low. As a result, we are all 
the more surprised to find such a large liability 
of newness for labor unions.® 


Comparison of Dissolution and Absorption 
Through Merger : 


Organizations can die in a variety of ways. 


-~ 


Two of the more important are merger and . 


dissolution. Discussions of organizational 


8 The fact that the rates decline exponentially with 


age according to the models we use means that age 


. dependence should be detectable over any age range 


with a huge data set. However, with reasonably 


smal! samples like those analyzed here, it would be . 


extremely difficult to distinguish constant rates from 
age-dependent rates near the asymptote. 
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Figure 3, erai Hazard Functions for sd al Through Merger and Dissolution by Age for National 


Labor Unions 


death usually evoke consideration of dissolu- 
tion but not merger. Obviously, characteristics 
of organizations that make them likely merger 
targets are not the same characteristics that 
make them likely to dissolve. Economic via- 
bility and managerial excellence may make a 


particular organization more attractive as the ` 


subject of a takeover but less likely to dissolve 
through bankruptcy proceedings. 

Because currently available data do not 
permit us to distinguish the two modes of death 
for semiconductor manufacturers; this part of 
the study involves only newspaper. companies 
and national labor unions. 

Figure 3 presents plots of separate integrated 
hazard functions of dissolution and absorption 
through merger for the labor unions. Figure 4 
gives the equivalent plots for newspapers. 
(Each event is treated as a censoring event” 
in the analysis. of the other.) For unions, 
.merger rates are initially lower than dissolution 
rates. However, after about ten years the 
curves cross and the dissolution rate is lower 

‘than the merger rate. For newspapers, the 
merger rate is always lower than the dissolu- 
tion rate. The merger rate continues to drop 
while the dissolution rate seems to level off. 
Furthermore, there seems to be substantially 


more bend in the function for disappearance, 
indicating a more pronounced age dependence. 
At twenty years of age, the dissolution rate is 


higher than the merger rate for newspapers. In: 


the population of unions, moweNel the pattern 
is just the opposite. l 

Table 3 presents: the estates of the 
Makeham model for the separate destinations. 
The surprising finding in this table is that, de- 
spite the appearance of Figures 2 and. 3, 
maximum likelihood estimates for the parame- 


` ters of the merger process continue to imply 


age dependence. However, the estimates for 
the dissolution and merger processes diverge 
considerably. These estimates continue to sug- 
gest that the processes of dissolution and 
merger differ in important ways. 


'. Labor unions are combative organizations. 


Their viability depends on success in struggle: 
they extract -benefits from management for 


‘their members, and they fight for representa- 


tion against each other. When they are young, 
they suffer dissolution when they fail to attract 
members and sign contracts, and when they 
lose strikes. Since, their capitalization is low, 
lack. of membership leaves nothing to induce 
another union to absorb them when they 
fail—young failing unions simply disappear. 
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Figure 4. iniesta Hazard Functions for Absorption Through Merger and Dissolution by Age for Newspa- 
per Publishing Organizations 


Older, established unions, on the other band, 
frequently fail as a result of slow processes 
during which membership is lost in competition 
with other unions and as a result of technical 
change. Such unions may be hard pressed fi- 
nancially before they lose membership com- 
pletely and are, therefore, attractive merger 
partners (Freeman and Brittain, 1977). Unions 
also tend to be headed by strong-willed indi- 
viduals whose primary skill is in political strug- 
gle. Mergers often occur in ways that depend 
on the. careers and ni -ey eles of these leaders 
(Chitayat, 1979). 
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Newspapers, however, are quite different. 
Most are small and specialized, often without 
production facilities. Failures of these papers 
are frequent and often go unnoticed by the 
general public. Moreover, failing newspapers 
of this type have little to offer a potential 
merger partner except personnel and knowl- 
edge. Unlike labor unions, newspapers have no 
long-term, contracts binding readers to them. 
Only their obligations and debts are long term. 
' Larger and more established papers are 
more attractive. They often have developed 
distribution networks and loyal readers. These 


Table 3. Maximum Likelihood Estimates of Makeham Model by type of Death (standard errors shown in 


parentheses) 
tional Type of 
Population Death fig 
National Labor Dissolution —6.29 
Unions (N = 476) (.323) 
l . Merger —4.60 
- (.139). 
Local Newspaper Dissolution ~—3,95 
Orgs (N = 2768) (.074) 
Merger ~- 5,39 


(.114) 


a Likelihood ratio tests relative to the constant rate model. ~ 


Makeham Model 
b `° ĉo x? df 
~3,36 —.110 121.6 2 
(.145) {.019) l 
. —4.34 — 073 14.0 2 
(.296) (.026) 
—2.08 —.134 1000.0 2 
(.045) (011) 
5.08 — 172 20.0 2 
(.272) (.007) 
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Table 4. Maximum Likelihood Estimates of the Effects of Size (standard errors shown in parentheses) 


Organizational 


Type of ` Size 
Population Death , Variable 
National Labor Dissolution Log of 
Unions (N = 476) ! Members” 
; Merger Log of- 

. Members” 
Local Newspaper Dissolution Log of 
Orgs (N =°871) Circulation® 

Merger Log of 
Circulation® 


* Likelihood ratio tests relative to the constant rate model. 


b Measured in hundreds. 
© Measured in tens of thousands. 


facts attract competitors who are interested in ’ 


enlarging their readership and in preventing 
others from doing so. It may be worthwhile to 
buy an established competitor just to guarantee 
the discontinuance of its operations and net: 
work. 


` Separating Effects of Size and Age 


Previous research suggests that the apparent 
liability of newness may really be a liability of 
smallness, because new organizations tend to 
be small ‘and small organizations have high 
death rates. This is a specific instance’ of the 
general problem that unobserved heterogeneity 
may give the appearance of age dependence in 
transition rates. Fortunately, two of the data 
sets contain measures of size at‘or near the 


' time of founding. 


. ferent variables. 


In the case of unions we measure size as the 
number of members reported for the year of 
founding. For newspapers, our measure of size 
is the circulation in a period within several 
years following founding. ? On Face value, these 
two measures of size appear to be quite dif- 
However, Deutschmann 
(1959) and Polich (1974) have shown that 
newspaper, circulation has a direct monotonic 
relationship with staff size. Moreover, it is un- 
likely that circulation is correlated with envi- 
ronmental variables such as city size since 
there is great variation in circulation within 
metropolitan areas. In neither data set do we 
have complete information on the time-series 
of size after the time of founding. However, 


= given our interest in death rate variations at 


9 We would, of course, prefer size at the date of 
founding for newspapers also. However, we are lim- 
ited by our sources which frequently pick up circula- 
tion only after.several years of operation. We realize 
that this probably underrepresents small newspa- 
pers, especially since we lose large numbers of cases 
due to missing values. 


Makeham: Model 
Ajo by by Cys x? df 
—6.37 — 1.89: — 226 —.109 134.7 . 3 
(.351) (.044) (.007) (.002) j 
-4.59 ` —3.65 —.103  —.075) 14.5 3 
(141) (1.05) (.167) (.028) l ; 
—30.4 —3,24 .087 ~ 023 106.5 
(29280) (102)  (.024) (.003) 
—5 57 —6.20 — 526 » 028 7.5 3 
-(.355) - (1.50) (.623) 


early ages, use of initial size does not seriously 


_ limit the scope of our analysis. 


How should measures of size be included i in 
models of death and merger? Since size is mea- 
sured near the beginning of an observed 
lifetime, it is reasonable to include its effects in 
the initial mortality term, B, as we discussed 
above. However, we suspect that there are 


. diminishing returns to increasing size regarding 


dissolution and merger rates.'° Therefore, we 
used the following model for each i’s transition 
rate to state j: 


ryu) = e30 + bo soy ecu, j= 12 9) 


where S; is the size of the ith organization at 
time of founding. According to this model the 
initial dissolution (merger) rate, © S 


r40) = e2 + ed gpn, ” 10) 
varies with initial size. of the organization, but 


the asymptotic death (merger) rate, 


(rye) = ea, (1) 


is a Constant. This model is consistent with the 
view that size affects an: organization’ s early 
life chances but that the effects of size wear oe 


- with aging. 


Suppose that there is no liability of newness. 
Then Cy would equal zero, and the initial and 
the asymptotic death rates would be given by 
(10). In this case there is only a liability. of 
smallness. But if-c,, and b}, are nonzero, there 
can be both a liability of newness and a liability 
of smallness. Clearly, cy) is the key parameter 
for testing between the two arguments about 
death rates: its existence implies (but does not 
measure) a liability of newness. Table 4 reports 
ML estimates for the model in (9). Consider 
first the estimated effects on dissolution rates. 
Adding size to the model improves the fit sig- 


10 Estimates of the model with size measured in 
the natural scale do not substantially change the con- 
clusions reached here. 

` 


nificantly for both unions and newspapers. The 
X values against the comparable models with- 
out -size effects: are 13.1 (unions) and 6.5 
(newspapers), each with one degree of free- 
dom. However, the effects are opposite for the 
two populations. Size decreases death rates for 
unions but increases it for newspapers. One 
population appears to exhibit the expected lia- 
bility of smallness pattern; the other exhibits 
an apparent liability of bigness. However, we 
refrain from making much of the newspaper 
estimates due to the large number of missing 
cases and the inconsistency of the estimates of 
constants with those in Table 1. 

Since adding size to the model improves the 
fit significantly, the results in Table 4 imply 
that findings presented in earlier tables proba- 
bly do reflect at least partly the results of unob- 
served heterogeneity. Table 4, however, does 


not eliminate the liability of newness. Indeed,. 


_ the statistical significance of the difference of 
Cjo from zero is still strong in models of disso- 
lution rates for both unions and newspapers. 
Adding size leaves the estimate of cy for 
unions virtually unchanged from its value in 
Table 1. The estimated cy for newspapers in 
Table 4 is considerably smaller than in Table 1; 
it is, nonetheless, still many times larger than 
its standard error. 

Again: we find that merger ‘and dissolution 
processes are different. The estimated effects 
of size on merger rates are smaller than their 
standard errors for both unions and newspa- 
pers, and thus we cannot-reject the null hy- 
pothesis that size has no effect on merger rates 
in either population. 

Finally, we estimated (but do not report 
here) models in which size affects both the 
level of initial death rates and the speed with 
which this initial level wears off; that is, we 
added effects of log size to the c vector. In no 
case did this alteration of the model come close 
to significantly improving the fit relative to the 
models reported in Table 4. Thus; we con- 
cluded that the effects of initial size on dissolu- 
tion rates operate mainly by affecting the level 
of initial dissolution rates. 

Overall, we conclude that the liability of 
newness is not an artifact due to omission of 
initial size (or attributes strongly correlated 
with initial size) from models for death rates. 
Indeed our findings -suggest that the choice 
between liabilities of newness and smallness is 
a false dichotomy. We find evidence of both a 
liability of newness and effects of size. 


Checking the Rates of Organizational Death in 
Historical Time 


We next examine whether historical processes 
are confounded with age dependence. Such 


Wye 
4 


Of: ge Eat 
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historical ‘effects might be misléading if the - 


hazard function shifts following some cata- 
clysmic event such as a war or depression.!! 
The plots of the integrated hazards over. his- 
torical time in Figure 5 do not reveal any sharp, 
discontinuous jumps or dips in the.rates. In 
fact, they seem remarkably smooth. Therefore, 
it seems unlikely that we have mistaken his- 


_ torical processés for aging processes. . 


CONCLUSIONS _ 


four questions about age variations in organi- 
zational death rates. First, our analysis of three 
dissimilar - organizational populations. reveals 


‘This paper provides preliminary answers to ` 


that there is indeed a liability of newness—.° 


death rates at early ages are much higher than 
those at later years. This finding holds in both. 


nonparametric and parametric analyses. 
Second, we have found that the strength of ` 


age dependence differs for two different kinds 
of organizational death, dissolution and ab- 
sorption by merger.. Although both dissolution 
rates and merger-absorption rates vary by age 
for labor unions and newspaper firms, the pat- 
tern of age variation differs for the two kinds of 
organizations.. For newspaper firms, the liabil- 


ity of newness is more intense for the process - 


of- dissolution than for the merger-absorption 
process. For labor unions, the reverse is true. 

We have suggested that this difference can be 
understood as following from differences in the 
kinds of resources commanded by newspapers 
and unions. ‘The more general implication of 
the finding that the two processes differ is that 
analysts should keep.the various forms of. or- 
ganizational death separate. Combining these 


two processes is likely to obscure age varia-. 
tions in death rates and make comparisons of ` 


different populations of organizations less in- 
terpretable. 
Third, we have also found that the effects of. 


™ 


aging can be separated from those of initial size | 


within a plausible parametric model. Our 
analysis of life histories of national labor 
unions reveals that there is both a liability of 


newness and a liability of smallness with re- 


iA second way in which such plots can identify 
historical processes warranting further study is if the 
function bends differently for different birth cohorts. 


We'do observe such a pattern when historical se- © 


quences of newspaper birth cohorts are plotted 
against age (see Carroll and Delacroix, 1982). The 


pattern is consistent with an “industry aging hypoth-. 


esis.” For example, it might reflect rising legitimacy 
for newspapers as agents. of dissent. It might also 
reflect increasingly sophisticated printing and distri- 
bution technologies. Such questions await further 


+ research. 
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spect to the rate of dissolution. For newspa- 
pers, death rates increase with size. However, 
introducing the effects of initial size into the 


Makeham model does not eliminate age varia- - 


tions in dissolution rates for either population. 
This means.that our finding that there is a lia- 
bility of newness does not reflect just hetero- 
geneity associated with differences in sizes at 
the time of founding. 

Our analysis of age and size variations in 
death rates reveals a second difference be- 
tween the two death processes. Although ini- 
tial size has large and significant effects on 
rates of disbanding for both newspapers and 
unions, it does not significantly affect the rate 
- of being absorbed by a merger for either popu- 
lation. That is, there is no apparent liability of 
' smallness with respect to being absorbed. This 
means that combining the two kinds of pro- 
cesses will also tend to obscure the effects of 
size on organizational death rates. 

Fourth, we examined whether the apparent 
age dependence of disbanding and merger rates 
- reflects only historical variations in these rates. 
Our straightforward procedure is to estimate 
integrated hazard functions in historical time, 
rather than in age time. Plots of these estimates 


do not reveal any strong historical variations, 
making it unlikely that our ‘main findings are 
suspect on this ground. Moreover, our experi- 
ence with historical plots of integrated hazards 
suggests that analysts concerned with histori- 
cal effects on organizational demography and 
ecology should do so in the context of an ex- 
plicit model of the age dependence of the rates ` 
for individual organizations. Otherwise, age 
dependence swamps historical dependence.'* 

In addition to answering these questions, we 
have explored the relative fit of a series of 
parametric models. We find that the so-called 
Makeham model seems to fit these life- 
histories well, clearly better than the simpler 
Gompertz model. We have also indicated that 
the parameters of the Makeham model have 
suggestive substantive interpretations for or- 
ganizational demography and ecology and that 


12 If one knows the dates at which the rates sup- 
posedly change for all organizations in the popula- 
tion, one can allow the rates to shift at those dates 
within the context of a Gompertz or Makeham model 
using Tuma’s (1980) RATE program. Tuma et al. 
(1979) discuss this form of analysis. 


+ 
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this model makes it straightforward to incorpo- 
rate the effects -of measured organizational and 
environmental characteristics. For all these 
reasons we think that the Makeham model is a 
reasonable baseline model for further analysis 
of the issues raised in this paper. . 

This study leaves several key questions un- 
answered. Perhaps the most important con- 
cerns the effects of unobserved heterogeneity 
in these populations. An alternative way of 
modeling these rates is to specify that they 


very in some prescribed way over the_popula- 


tion but are fixed over age for each organiza- 
tion, essentially a generalization of the 
“mover/stayer’ class of models. As Hannan 
and Tuma (1983) have shown, assuming that 
the rate of dissolution and merger absorption 
have a gamma distribution yields empirical re- 
sults that are roughly as good as those from the 
Makeham model. An obvious further devel- 
opment in this line of research is to combine 
the two kinds of models to estimate the param- 
eters of death rate processes with both age- 
dependence and parameterized unobservable 
heterogeneity. This task requires considerable 
work on modeling and software development. 

The next step in our research agenda is to 
introduce additional explanatory .variables. 
The characteristics of organizations and envi- 
ronments having survival implications will 


‘certainly differ among the three. The semicon- 


ductor firms operate in an environment char- 
acterized by rapid and erratic technical change. 
As the technology matures, bases of competi- 
tion can be expected to shift from new product 
design to production and marketing capacity. 
These factors require financial strength for 
business success. With rising foreign competi- 
tion, especially from Japan, semiconductor 
producers in the U.S. operate with as much 
uncertainty as ever, but uncertainty emanating 
from new sources and taking new forms. The 
technology used by newspaper publishers is 
(apparently) less salient: The political envi- 
ronment, however, can have tremendous ef- 


‘fects on them. Since many newspapers publish 


for special religious, éthnic, and political 
readerships, they are subject to shifts of fash- 
ion in ways that do not affect semiconductor 


firms and labor unions: In contrast to these 


two, the technology most important to unions 
is not the technology they use in organizing 
their membership and representing its interest. 
Rather, it is the technology of the industries in 


_ which they organize that seems most impor- 


tant. The success of future substantive 
analyses will depend in large measure on the 


discovery of variables having implications for . 


the survival of the various forms of organiza- 
tion under study. 


j 
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AND SUICIDE AND MORTALITY PATTERNS* - 
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Recent works by Phillips and Feldman, and Boor have shown that mortality and 
suicide. rates drop significantly during presidential elections, a phenomenon the 
previous authors titled the presidential death dip. This work argues that the previous 
studies are flawed both methodologically and theoretically. By comparing suicide 
and mortality rates in presidential election years with rates in adjacent years the 
studies fail to examine all the information in their data set, and consequently are 
unable to control for other relevant variables. In particular, other studies have shown 


_ that the unemployment rate is significantly related to the suicide and mortality rates, 


and the rate of unemployment tends to be relatively low in September and October of 
presidential election years. Employing monthly suicide and mortality data between 
1903 and 1977, and using multivariate time-series analysis, it is found that when 
variations in the unemployment rate are controlled no significant relationship exists 


between presidential elections and suicide and mortality rates. The results of this _ 


~ 


study demonstrate that the presidential death-dip hypothesis is incorrect. 


Since Durkheim’s ([1897] 1951) classic study of 
suicide there has been an ongoing concern with 


| replicating and extending his analysis. Two: 


major explanatory variables for Durkheim are 
integration and regulation (Pope, 1976:12—13). 


Integration levels in society determine’ how . 
strongly the individual egos are linked to the © 
. collective order. When the level of integration 
_ is weak, a type of suicide Durkheim termed 


egoistic is more likely to occur.-In regard to 
this type of suicide Durkheim ({1897] 
1951:202-208, 241-46) argued that political 
crises and war tend to increase the level of 
social integration, which reduces the level of 
egoism and thereby decreases the suicide rate. 
However, a recent study relating war to varia- 
tions in the suicide rate for the United States 


between 1933 and 1976 (Marshall, 1981) found 


that the effect of war on suicide was mediated 
by changing economic activity linked with war; 
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and controlling for variations in the yearly un- 
employment rate removed the war effect. Reg- 
ulation involves the control of society over the 
individual social actor, and when this regula- 
tion is low the level of social anomie increases, 
which in turn increases the suicide level in 

society. Economic crises (e.g., recessions, de- 
pressions) increase the level of anomie in soci- 
ety, which increases the suicide rate. 

A recent innovative attempt to apply Durk- 
heim`s perspective may be seen in Phillips and 
Feldman’s (1973) study of the impact of presi- 
dential elections on mortality rates in the 
United States during September and October 
of presidential election years in relation to their 
levels before and after these years. They 
found, consistent with Durkheim’s ([1897] 1951) 
findings, that during presidential election years 
there was a death dip resulting from the higher 
level of social integration during these years. 
Similarly, Boor (1981) analyzed suicide data 
and found a significant dip in suicide levels 
during presidential election years. 

There has also been a concern with this 
quéstion in the psychological literature. Lester 
(1973) examined the relationship between na- 
tional suicide and measures of national stability 
and found no significant linkage between the 
two factors. Andress and Carey (1979) exam- 
ined suicide data for Riverside County, 
California, between 1960 and 1974 using yearly 
suicide data, and argued that presidential cam- 
paigns caused an increase in suicide rates, a 


71] 


cal 


12 


finding flawed by the fact that the time period 

. of the presidential campaigns was not precisely 
/ defined. Schulz and Bazerman (1980) reexam- 
ined the presidential death-dip hypothesis 
using the data employed by Phillips and 
Feldman (1973). They considered the relation- 
ship between the magnitude changes in the 
‘death dip and the importance of the presiden- 
tial election, as measured by voter turnout, 
finding no significant correlation between the 
two factors. None of these studies statistically 
disproved the death dip hypothesis or offered 
alternative explanations for it. . 

The basic contention of this paper is that the 
presidential death-dip hypothesis is incorrect 
because of methodological flaws in the mode of 
analysis which prevent the control of economic 
factors that vary appreciably during September 
and October of presidential election years and 
also have a significant impact on the suicide 
and mortality rates. The relative suicide and 
mortality rates employed in the cited studies 
cannot be used to determine whether there was 
an absolute decrease in the. mortality and 
suicide rates during September and October of 
presidential election years. The measures 
compute the relative rate of mortality and 
suicide in presidential election years, and then 
compare the computed rate with the average 
rate in years prior to presidential elections and 
after presidential elections. However, if in 
some presidential election years the overall 
rate of mortality or suicide is higher than in 
adjacent years,,it is possible that the relative 
rate for September and October might decrease 
in relation to the adjacent years, while the av- 
erage absolute rate would be higher than the 
average absolute rate for adjacent years. For 
example, in 1939 the relative mortality rate for 
September and October was .1526, while in 
1941 it was .1509, so that the average rate for 


1939 and 1941 was .1518. The relative rate in‘ 


1940 was .1509, indicating a relative death dip 
of .0009 for this time period. By contrast, in 
1939 the average. monthly mortality rate was 
80.75 per 100,000, while in 1941 it was 78.20 
per 100,000, yielding an average value for the 
two years of 79.48 per 100,000. However, in 
1940 the average monthly rate in September 
and October was 80.47 per 100,000, indicating 


a death rise of 0.99 per 100,000 for this time ` 


period. The statistical measure employed in 
previous analysis does not allow the inves- 
tigator to control for within-year variations in 
mortality and suicide rates and represents an 
inappropriate technique for standardizing the 
data and determining whether mortality and 
suicide rates fall during September and Octo- 
ber of presidential election years. 

A related limitation with the previous 
analyses is their inability to control for other 
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factors that might vary significantly during 
September and October of presidential election 
years and might simultaneously influence the 
suicide and mortality rates. There is empirical 
evidence that unemployment rates are rela- 
tively lower during September and October of 
presidential election years, while at the same 
time other studies have shown that variations _ 
in monthly unemployment rates significantly 
influence the monthly suicide and mortality 
rates. 


POLITICAL BUSINESS CYCLES 


The theory of political business cycles can be 
understood within the framework of Downs’s 
(1957) classic study of political behavior, in 
which he argued that governments in modern 
democracies must be viewed as entrepreneurs 
that sell policies for votes. It is likely that this 
entrepreneurship will be greater as presidential 
elections approach than at other time periods 
(Lindbeck, 1976:11). Nordhaus (1975) for- 
malized the model in relation to the unem- 
ployment rate, hypothesizing that in demo- 
cratic societies the unemployment rate would 
be lower in thé later period’ of an incumbent's 
term. Testing the hypothesis for nine nations 
between 1947 and 1972 using annual national 
data, he found the hypothesis to be valid for 
the United States and two other nations. Other 
studies also lend support to the hypothesis. 
Schumpeter (1939:391) found that the Ameri- 
can economy experienced a violent rise in the 
fourth quarter of 1936, while for the 1972 presi- 
dential election the Nixon administration jet- 
tisoned the policy of economic restraint in 


. order to stimulate an election year boom 


(Hibbs, 1977, 1979). Tufte (1978) examined 
monthly unemployment data between 1948 and 
1976 and found that it usually reached its 
minimum values over the four-year cycle in the 
months prior to presidential elections. In sum- 
mary, the theory of political business cycles 
argues that American presidents develop a 
strategy of employing macroeconomic policies 
to maximize their votes during the period of 
presidential elections (Hibbs, 1982). ~ 
Political business cycles are relevant to this - 
analysis because other studies have shown that 
variations in the national unemployment rate 
have a significant impact on the national mor- 
tality and suicide rates. With regard to changes 
in the mortality rate over time, a number of 
studies (Brenner, 1971, 1976, 1979; Land and 
Felson, .1977:349; Land and McMillen, 
1980:28) have statistically demonstrated that 
yearly changes in the unemployment rate sig- 
nificantly affect the total mortality rate, and 
specifically the cardiovascular mortality rate. 
In regard to suicide, a number of cross- 
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sectional (Boor, 1980) and longitudinal (Henry 
and Short, 1954; Hamermesh; 1974; Hamer- 
mesh and. Soss, 1974; Vigderhaus, 1977; Bren- 
ner, 1979) studies which employed regional and 
_ national data found significant linkage between 
the two variables. 


One can hypothesize that the findings linking: 


suicide and mortality to the timing of presiden- 
tia] elections might be caused by the fact that 
unemployment rates are low in that time period 
because the entrepreneurial state managers 
attempt to heat-up the economy and drive 
down the unemployment rate. According to 


` - this theory, presidential electoral politics leads 


to a political interference in the business cycle, 
which causes m relative decrease in the unem- 
ployment. rate in September and October of 
presidential election years. Since the unem- 
ployment rate is causally linked with the 
suicide and mortality rates, this hypothesized 
linkage should cause a direct negative relation- 
ship between presidential elections and the 
suicide and mortality rates. In order to deter- 
mine whether the timing of presidential elec- 


tions significantly influences suicide and mor-. 


tality, it is necessary to control for the in- 
creased economic activity generated by the 
state managers during this time period. — 


METHODOLOGY . 


This study develops a multivariate time-series 
model to examine the previous hypothesis, 
treating the monthly mortality and suicide rates 
as the dependent variables. Employing gov- 
ernment data sources (U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1903-1936; U.S. Public Health Service, 
1937-1977), it is possible to obtain information 
on the number of deaths in the United States 
for each month between 1903 and 1977, and the 
number of monthly suicides for 1910 to 1920 
‘and 1924 to 1977.' In order to obtain the 
_ monthly rates for the two variables, the total 

United States population for each month in the 
time period was estimated by means of a linear 
interpolation formula,? and the monthly mor- 
tality and suicide rates were a computed, 3 


! Monthly E were not determined by the 


United States government between: 1920.and 1923. 

2 For example, in April of 1950 the United States 
population was‘150,697,361, while in April of 1960 it 
‘was 179,323,175, a population growth of 28,625,814. 
The population in April of 1951, 1/10 of the time 
period between April of 1950 and 1960 is estimated as 
150,697,361 + .10 x 28,625,814 = 150,697,361 + 


2,862,581 = 153,559,942. Except for the late 1940s ' 
and early 1950s, when the nation experienced a baby 


boom after World War II, this first-order estimation 
should be reasonably accurate. 

3 Between October of 1918 and March of 1919 it 
was necessary to correct the mortality rate statistics 
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the monthly mortality rate being standardized 
per 100,000 and the monthly suicide rate per 
one million population. os 

In order to measure the effect of presidential 
elections on the two dependent variables, two 
dummy variables are created. If a month is 
September or October of a presidential election 
year, it is given a score of 1, and 0 otherwise. 

Although a recent study for the United 
States between 1933 and 1976 (Marshall, 1981) 
showed that wars have no effect on the suicide 
rate once. unemployment is controlled, it is 
possible that this study is in error because it 
employed yearly rather than monthly suicide 
data. In the present analysis a war dummy 
variable,is created, where if a particular month 
occurs during a war,‘ it is coded 1, and 0 
otherwise. 

The monthly unemployment rate was deter- 
mined from government statistics between 
1948 and 1977 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1948-1977). Although the monthly unemploy- 
ment rate is unavailable prior to 1948, a surro- 
gate measure—the Ayres business activity 
index (Ayres, 1939)}—is available for the period 
1903 to 1939. The index is a composite monthly 
measure of manufacturing production. For the 
period 1903 to 1919 the Thomas index of man- 
ufacturing, with mineral production added, 
was used to construct the index. For 1919 to 
1939 the monthly figures of the Federal. Re- 
serve (Thomas) index of industrial production 


were used (Ayres, 1939: 204), The index pos- 


sesses a face validity since its value drops sig- 
nificantly, during historic periods of economic 
downturn (e.g., 1920 through 1921, 1929 
through 1939). It will. be assumed that this 
monthly measure- is inversely related to the 
monthly unemployment rate (i.e., a monthly 
fall in the Ayres. index will immediately lead to 
a monthly rise in the unemployment rate). . 

In relating unemployment: and the Ayres 
production index to the two dependent vari- 
ables it is necessary to consider lag effects: 
unemployment may rise sharply in a particular 


>$ 


due to the effect of the Great Influenza epidemic of 


1918-1919, which caused mortality rates to increase 


appreciably beyond their normal values. For these 
months the computed, mortality rates per 100,000 
were replaced by the average rates for these months 
over the whole time period from 1903 to 1977. For 
example, the computed October 1918 rate of 279.2 
per 100,000 was replaced by 79.25 per 100,000, the 
average rate for all Octobers i in the time period be- 
tween 1903 and 1977. 

4 The war months were behien April of 1917 and 
November of 1918 (World War I), December of 1941 
and. August of. 1945 (World War IT), July of 1950 and 


‘July of 1953 (the Korean War), and July of 1965 and 


January of 1973 (the Vietnam War). 
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time period, but it may take a number of 
months before this rise has an impact on the 
mortality or suicide rate. In order to lag unem- 
ployment and the Ayres production index, a 


technique developed by Almon (1965), which. 


approximates the lag weights with a polyno- 
mial of suitable degree, is used. Ostrom and 
Hoole (1978) have illustrated how the Almon 


(1965) method can be used to determine the lag ` 


terms. 

In employing the Almon (1965) method, two 
methodological questions that must be.consid- 
ered are the degree of the polynomial and the 
number of lag terms to be employed in the 
model. Gujarati (1978:275—76) has shown that 
the degree of the polynomial can be determined 
by an iterative process that compares the 
significance of the coefficients of the 
transformed Z values. For example, if one uses 
a second-degree polynomial for the technique 
and obtains significant coefficients for the 
transformed Z variable, but finds that the ad- 
ditional coefficients are not significant for the 


third-degree polynomial, one would employ a - 


second-degree polynormial for the Almon tech- 
nique. 

The second question concerns the Jemi 
nation of the maximum length (k) of the lag 
terms. Unfortunately, for most time-series 
analyses the number of lag terms is determined 
by statistical, and not behavioral consid- 
erations. Since there are few studies“in the 
literature that employ monthly data and specify 
the time lag between economic changes and 
mortality and suicide, this study used statisti- 
cal considerations to determine the length of 
the lag. Specifically, a large number of lag 
terms are introduced into the multivariate 
time-series equation, and the t-statistic for the 
lag-term coefficients is examined to determine 
when it ceases to be significant. At the period 
when the t-statistic ceases to be significant, 
that lag term is set equal to zero, under the 
assumption that at some time period the lag 
terms cease to have any impact on the depen- 
dent variables. 

In employing time-series analysis it is neces- 
sary to control for seasonal effects. With re- 
gard to the mortality data, an examination of 
the collected data shows the rate to be higher 
during the colder months and lower during the 
warmer months, probably due to the fact that 


in the United States more individuals are likely | 


to die in colder months of acute illnesses (e.g., 
colds, flu, pneumonia). Similarly, Durkheim 
((1897] 1951:119-22) showed the seasonal ef- 
fects with regard to the suicide rate, with the 
rate in European countries being lower in the 
winter and higher in the spring. If one assumes 
as a first-order approximation that the seasonal 
effects are periodic, then one can employ 
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dummy variables to represent the months.* 
Thus, eleven dummy variables are created to 
represent the seasonal effects, arbitrarily be- 
ginning in January and ending in November. If 
a month is the one specified, it is given a score 
of 1, and 0 otherwise. 

In examining the relationship between the 
variables employed in the study,® it would be 
possible to employ ordinary least square (OLS) 
techniques if autocorrelation were not present. 
Hibbs (1974:270) has argued that if seasonal 
and cyclical effects are eliminated, a first-order 
estimate of the error terms can be employed. 
However, given the large number of time units 
in our data set due to the use of monthly data, 
the errors may not be governed by first-order 
autoregression. If autocorrelation is present, a 
second-order autoregression scheme is used, 
amd the slope coefficients that are computed 
compared with the results from the first-order 
autoregression. Initial OLS was employed with 
the data to determine if autocorrelation is pres- 
ent, using the Durbin-Watson (D-W) autocor- 
relation test (Merrill and Fox, 1970:413-20, 
589-91). In all cases the D-W statistic was less 
than 1.0, indicating that positive autocorrela- 
tion is present in the data set. The first- and 
second-order Cochrane-Orcutt Technique (Or- 
cutt and Cochrane, 1949) was used to eliminate 
autocorrelation, and it was found that either 
formula produced quite similar slope coeffi- 
cients. The first-order technique is usually em- 
ployed in time-series studies, and is used in this 


` study. The tables in the next section list the 


final D-W statistic and the computed p statistic 
(the final-correlation between the error terms). 


5 Granger (1978:35-—36) has shown that if the de- 
pendent variables involve a process with seasonal 
properties, the independent variables do not possess 
seasonal properties, and the seasonal effects are pe- 
riodic, then one can approximate the seasonal effects 
with a series of dummy variables. 

é The following codes were used to: define the - 
variables in the study: MORT=Monthly mortality 
rate; SUIC=Monthly suicide rate; PRS1=Sep- 
tember of presidential election year; PRS2=October 
of presidential election year; JAN=January of a par- 
ticular year; FEB=February of a particular year; 
MAR=March of a particular year; APR=April of a 
particular year: MAY=May of a particular year; 
JUN=June of a particular year; JUL=July of a par- 
ticular year; AUG=August of a particular year; 
SEP= September of a particular year; OCT=October 
of a particular year; NOV=November of a particular 
year; WAR=War month; UNEMi=Unemployment 
rate (i> the time period of the unemployment rate, 
where i goes from 0 to n); AYRi=Ayres business 
production index (i=the timé period of the produc- 
tion index, where i goes from 0 to n). The presiden- 
tial election variables, the war variable, and the 
months are all dummy variables. 
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ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


Given the fragmented nature of the data set, it 
is necessary to examine the two dependent 
variables in stages. First, the suicide and mor- 
tality data are examined between 1948 and 1977 
(the time period when monthly unemployment 


data is available), then the mortality data is 
‘examined between 1904 and 1937;’ and the 


suicide data is examined for 1910 to 1920 and 
1924 to 1939 due to the three-year gap in the 
monthly government suicide data. Examining 
the various degree approximations for the 


‘Almon (1965) method, it was found that in all 


cases the coefficients for the first-degree, but 
not for the second-degree, approximation were 
Significant, and it was decided to employ a 
first-degree approximation for the Almon 


(1965) method. Intuitively, one might expect, 


that the effect of initial unemployment on 


suicide and mortality would fall off linearly © 


over time, rather than increasing to some 
maximum value(s) and then decreasing over 
time. 

In order to determine the size of the lag 
effects, a large number (15) of lag terms are 
introduced into the regression equation, and 
the statistics are examined to determine their 


significance in relation to the two dependent . 


variables. It was found that the lag terms were 
significant up to, but not including, 9 months 
for the suicide rate, and up to, but not includ- 


ing, 12 months for the mortality rate. In order - 


to simplify the interpretation of the results, it 
was decided to place a zero restriction on the 
end point® and lag the suicide rate in all cases 
by 9 months, and the mortality rate in all cases 
by 12 months. Equation (1) indicates the model 


i 


7 The time-series program supplied to the author 
by Raouf Hanna has a computer limitation of 400 
time elements. Since the mortality rate data between 
January of 1903 and July of 1939 involved 439 


months, it was necessary to remove 39 months. from ` 


the data set in order to employ the multiple autocor- 
relation ‘program supplied by: Professor Hanna. In 
order to determine how this elimination might affect 
the results, the author first removed the-months be- 
tween January of 1903 and March of 1906, then be- 
tween May of 1936 and July of 1939, and finally 
between January of 1903 and December of 1903 and 
May of 1937 and July of 1939. For each of the three 
types of removals similar results were obtained. 

Since the study is concerned with the influence of 
presidential elections on the mortality rate, and since 
the removal of the few months from the data set does 
not seriously affect the final results, it was decided to 


remove the months from January of 1903 to Decem- , 


ber of 1903 and May of 1937 to July of 1939. ~ 

$ The placing of this restriction on the endpoint of 
the lag terms causes all the t-values for the lag terms 
to be the same, and for this reason they are not 
reported in the tables. 
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employed for relating the suicide rate to the 
independent variables between 1948 and 1977, 
where Bn is the sum of all the slope coeffi- 
cients, p is the correlation between the first- 


order lagged error terms, and Wi’s are the. 


weights for the various lag terms. 


SUICt = Ao + Al x PRSI + A2 x PRS2 

+ A3 x JANt + A4 x FEBt 

+ AS x MARt + A6 x-.APRt 

+ A7 x MAYt + A8 x JUNt > 

+ A9 x JULt + A10 x AUGt 

_+ All x SEPt +A12 x OCTt 

+ A13 x NOVt 

+ Al4 x WARt 


+ Bn È Wi x UNEMt~i_ 


+ p x an (1) 

Table 1 indicates the values of the slope 
coefficients, the t-values, and the weight for 
the various time périods. The results in Table 1 
lend support to the political business 
hypothesis—controlling for the influence of 
unemployment eliminates—the relationship 
between presidential elections and the suicide 
rate. Consistent with other studies (e.g., Bren- 
ner, 1979), unemployment lagged over 9 
months had a significant impact on the suicide 
rate, with 67 percent of its effect, as indicated 
by the weights, being felt three months after 
the shift in unemployment. The short-term im- 
pact of unemployment on suicide is consistent 
with Vigderhaus’s (1977:42—43) findings, using 


- yearly data, which showed that unemployment 


had an instantaneous impact on the suicide 
rate. Seasonal effects are present, and consis- 
tent with Durkheim’s ([1897] 1951:119-22) 
findings, the rates are highest in March, April 
and May. The results in Table 1 are inconsis- 
tent with Marshalls (1981) findings on a war 
effect since they indicate that the Korean and 
Vietnam wars had an appreciable impact on the 
suicide rate after variation in the unemploy- 
ment rate is controlled. 

Equation (1) represents the model to be em- 
ployed for the analysis of the mortality rate in 
the time period 1948 to 1977, replacing the 
suicide rate with the mortality rate. Table 2 
indicates the estimate of the slope coefficients, 
the t-values, and the weights, lagged over a 
12-month period. Presidential elections have 
no significant impact on the mortality rate. 
However, this result is not due to the effect of 
unemployment, since the unemployment rate 
lagged over 12 months has a significant but 


negative impact on the mortality rate, as shown 


by the sign of the slope coefficient and the 
t-statistic. The results imply that when unem- 
ployment increases there is a decrease in the 
overall l! mioitality rate, a finding that contradicts 
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Table 1. Slope Coefficients, t-Values, and Time-Lag Weights Relating the Suicide Rate to the Independent 
Variables between 1948 and 1977 


Time Period 

: Slope for the Slope 

ë Coefficient Unemployment Coefficient Weights 
Variables _ Estimate t-Values Rate Estimate (Bi) Wi=Bi/Bn 
Constant Term 6.59 23.29" UNEMO ' 079 0.20 
PRSI — 07 — .46 UNEMI .070 0.18 
PRS2 .03 16 UNEM2 .061 0.16, 
JAN 39 6.04* UNEM3 .052 0.13 
FEB — .24 —2.43* UNEM4 .044 0.11 
MAR 1.03 9.35* UNEMS .035 0.09 
APR 1.11 9.50* UNEM6 * 026 0.07 
MAY 1.20 10.12* UNEM7 .017 0.04, 
JUN 57 4.65* UNEM8 .009 0.02 
JUL .54 4.52* UNEM9 .000 0,00 
AUG 51 4.42* 
SEP 28 ` 2.48* ` 
OCT -50 4.81* 
NOV 02 25 
WAR 46 3.81* 

3 

2 UNEMt-—i* 39 8.56* 
img 
p .650 
R? = ,510 SE = .373 D-W = 2.024 df = 328 


* Significantly different from 0 at the 01 level. 


Table 2. Slope Coefficients, t-Values, and Time- Lag Weights Relating the Mortality’Rate to the Independent 


Variables between 1948 and 1977 
SEU mE NCE RE aE eee N EN EE EEE E E E S E 


Time Period 
Slope for the Slope 
Coefficient : Unemployment Coefficient Weights 

Variables Estimate t-Values Rate Estimate (Bi) Wi=Bi/Bn 

Constant Term 88.90 45.92% UNEMO —.144 0.15 
PRSI . —.48 — 49 UNEMI —.132 ° 0.14 

PRS2 l 16 16 | UNEM2 —.120 0.13 

JAN = 265  §.36* UNEM3 —.108 0.12 

FEB — .588 —9.22* UNEM4 : — .096 0.10 
MAR , 71.00 — 1.40 UNEMS — .084 0.09 

APR —7.02 —9.26* UNEM6 — .072 0.08 
- MAY —6.93 —8.88* UNEM7 - —.060 0.06 
JUN ` —9 83 —12.49* UNEMS8 — 048 . 0.05 
JUL . —8.55 —10.96* UNEM9 — 036 0.04 
AUG ~11.05 ° —14.68* — UNEMIO —.024 , 0.03 
SEP — 12.97 —17.40* UNEMI11 — .012 0.01 
OCT —7.07 —10.51* UNEM1!2 0.00 0.00 
NOV —7.05 —14.46* 

WAR 0.58 71 

2 UNEMt-i —0.93 —2.90* 

= ' 

p : 675 i 
R? = 807 SE = 2.409 DW=2.41 df = 325 


* Significantly: different from 0 at the .0f level. 
those of previous studies (e.g., Brenner, 1971, cipal components of the mortality rate.? The 
1976). This anomalous finding is probably re- 
lated to the size of the time unit of analysis in 
this study (1.€., months) arts the ae spe used unemployment in relation to cardiovascular deaths 
In, the study (Le., 12 mont ),a period o . time, by three to five years, it has a significant impact on 
which may be insufficient for capturing the in- the rate. In the post-World War II period cardiovas- 
fluence of unemployment on some of the prin- cular deaths have typically made up 30 to 50% of all 


? Brenner (1976:5—6) has shown that if one lags 
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Table 3. Slope Coefficients, t-Values, and Time-Lag Weights Relating the Suicide Rate to the Independent 


Variables between 1910 and 1920 


Slope 
l Coefficient 

Variables ` Estimate t-Values 
Constant Term 752 34.54* 
PRSI a?) ae 77 
PRS2 : — .08 ~ .23 
JAN 4! 2.20 
FEB 18: 16 
_MAR _- L38 5.29% 
APR 1.72 6.22* 
MAY 2.33 8.22" 
JUN . + 473 6.05* 
JUL 1.43 5.06* 
AUG 92 3.34* 
SEP 66 2.34 
OCT 69 2.73* 
NOV 39 PA 
WAR E >: — 92- 
8 3 
5 AYRi —.04 —1.86 
imo 

p 628 

R? = .756 SE =.534 DW=2.078 df= 


* Significantly different from 0 at the .01 level. 


findings suggest that it is not political business 
cycles, but methodological considerations, 
which explain why the. result for the total mor- 
tality rate in relation to presidential elections 
differs from the findings of the Phillips and 


Feldman (1973) study. Seasonally, mortality - 


` reaches its lowest level in. August and Septem- 
. ber and its highest value in January. Unlike the 
previous case, wars have no Significant impact 
on the mortality rate. 

Table 3 shows the slope coefficients, the t- 
values, and the lag weights between 1910 and 
1920' for the suicide rate, and Table 4 shows 
similar results between 1924 and 1939. The re- 
sults in the two tables show that when controls 
‘are introduced for economic business shifts, 
presidential elections have no significant im- 
pact on the suicide rate. Since it is assumed 
that the monthly Ayres business index is in- 
versely related to the monthly unemployment 
rate, the negative signs for the slope coeffi- 
cients for this variable in Tables 3 and 4 are 
consistent with the findings in Table 1 and sug- 
gest that increased unemployment has a sig- 


deaths in the United States. This anomalous finding 
may be related to the fact that lagging unemployment 
by 12 months does not capture the influence of car- 


diovascular deaths, a major component of the mor- ` 


tality rate. A more refined analysis would have to 
differentiate further the different components of the 
mortality rate and determine how variations in the 
unemployment rate influence them. 


Time Period i 

forthe . Slope 

Unemployment Coefficient | Weights 

Rate ` Estimate (Bi) Wi= Bi/Bn 

AYRO — 0072 0.20 
AYRI — 0064 0.18 
AYR2 — .0056 0.15 
AYR3 — 0048 0.13 
AYR4 — £0040 0.11 
AYRS — .0032 0.09 
AYR6 — 0024 0.07 
AYR7 — 0016 - 0.04 
AYR8 — 0008 0.02 
AYR9 0.00 0.00 

106 


i 


nificant impact on the suicide rate. In the pe 
riod 1924 to 1939 the Ayres business index 
slope is negative and significant, indicating that 
unemployment has a significant impact on the 
suicide rate. By contrast, between 1910 and 
1920 the slope coefficient is negative, but it 
does not have a significant impact on the 
suicide rate. It may be that the size of the 
movement of the business cycle in the two time 
periods causes the different results. Pierce 
(1967: 461) has shown that the absolute value 
variation in the business cycle, as measured by 
the first difference of the index of common - 
prices, is significantly related to the annual 
suicide rate. Comparing the strength of the 
business cycle 1910 to 1920 and 1924 to 1939, 
using a monthly common stock index collected 
by Ayres (1939:192-201), the average value 
between 1910 ‘and 1920 was approximately: 
one-third of the average value between 1924 
and 1939. It may have been the case that be- 
tween 1910 and 1920 the variation in the unem- 
ployment rate was not large enough to have an 
impact on the suicide rate. Also, unlike Table 1 
the results in Table 3 are consistent with Mar- 
shall’s (1981) findings, in that war has no sig- 
nificant impact on the suicide rate after the 
effect of unemployment is controlled. 
Table 5 indicates the slopes, the t-values and 
the lag weights for all independent variables in 
relation to the mortality rate between 1904 and 
1937. Similar to the results in Table 2, the 
presidential elections do not have a significant 
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Table 4. Slope Coefficients, t-Values, and Time-Lag Weights Relating the Suicide Rate to the Independent 
Variables between 1924 and 1939 


3 Time Periòd 


Slope - for the Slope 
Coefficient Unemployment Coefficient Weights 

Variables Estimate t-Values Rate Estimate (Bi) Wi=ByBn 
Constant Term - > 10.08 '* 45.23% AYRO i — 0124 ` 0.20 
PRSI —.14 — 40 AYR! — 0110 0.18 
PRS2 — 34 — 97 AYR2 — 0096 * 0.15 
JAN 13 78 AYR3 — 0082 > 0.13. 
FEB —.73 —~3,43* AYR4 - — 0069 , 0.11 
MAR | 1.30 5.47" > à? AYRS — 0055 0.09 - 
APR 1.65 6.60* AYR6 — 0041 0.07 
MAY 2.15 8.36* AYR7 — 0028 7 9.05! 
JUN i 1.30 5.01* AYR8 — 0014 0.02 
JUL 1.17 > 4.54" AYR9 0.00 0.00 - 
. AUG . 0.65 2.57% f 
SEPT 0.46 ; 1.80 

OCT 3 0.74 3.22* 

NOV. 0.08 — 48 

9 

SAYRI > -  —.06 —9.57* 

i=6 e 

p 630 

R? = 0.88] SE = .585 D-W = 2.020 df = 162 


* Significantly different from 0 at the .01 level. 


f 


Table 5. Slope Coefficients, t-Values, and Time-Lag Weights Relating the Mortality Rate to the Independent 
i Variables between 1904- and 1937 


Time Period 
Slope for the Slope 
Coefficient Unemployment Coefficient _ Weights 
Variables Estimate t-Values Rate Estimate (Bi) Wi=ByBn 
Constant Term 85.24 34.11" AYRO — 0184 0.15 
PRS! —1.16 ~ 5] AYRI — 0168 0.14 
PRS2 —.53 — 23 AYR2 — 0153 0.13 
JAN - 9.72 _ 8.40* AYR3 — 0137 0.11 
FEB 4.10 2.69" AYR4 — 0122 . 0.10 
MAR 10.38 ` §.91* AYRS5 — .0107 , , 9.09 
APR . 1.84 0.97. AYR6 — 0042 0.08 
MAY —2.82 - ~1,4] AYR7 — 0077 0.07 
JUN — 10.72 —5,31* AYRB — 0061 0.05 
JUL -> 7.90 —3,96* AYR9 — 0046 0.04 
AUG — 10.07 "= § 228 AYRIQ ~- 0031 0.03 
SEP’ —12,52 6.72" AYRII — 0015 0.01 
OCT —9.58 —5,83* AYRI12 0.00 0.00 
NOV —9.89 —8.54* 
WAR 2.13 0.48 
9 P 
Z AYRI 12 — 97 
p : 0.847 
R? = 0.814 SE = 6.345 D-W = 2.148 df = 371 


* Significantly different from 0 at the .01 level. 


impact on the mortality rate. Also, as in the - DISCUSSION . 
previous case, wars do not have a significant This study has produced findings that differ 
impact on this rate. However, unlike the previ- from those in previous studies. In the period _ 
ous results, unemployment, as measured by 1948 to 1977 there was a‘negative relationship 
the Ayres business index, has no significant between unemployment and mortality, while in 
impact on the mortality rate. the period 1904 to 1937 there was no relation- 
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ship between the two variables. Also, in the 
period 1948 to 1977-wars (i.e., the Korean War 
and the Vietnam War) had a significant impact 
on the suicide rate after the effects of unem- 
ployment were controlled. A number of recent 
statistical studies (Tiao and Wei, 1976; Wei, 
1978; Abraham, 1982) have shown that using 
larger aggregate time units significantly influ- 
ences the causal relationship. It is likely that 


the disagreement between the findings in this. 


study and other similar works in the literature 
are related to the small time units employed in 
this study. The influence of the size of time 
units -on causal relationships in time-series 
studies is a question that requires further in- 
vestigation. . 

A.consistent finding of the present study is 
that there is no discernible relationship bẹ- 
tween presidential elections and the mortality 
and suicide rates. The differences between this 
finding and the findings of Phillips and 
Feldman (1973) and Boor (1981) are explained 
by the different methodology employed in this 
study and the introduction of controls that 
eliminated the relationship betwéen presiden- 
tial elections and the two dependent variables. 

In regard to the methodological question, 
- this study developed a time-series model that 
considered all monthly data in the time period 
specified and determined whether the suicide 
and mortality rates in the September and Octo- 
ber of presidential election years were appre- 
ciably different from other monthly suicide and 


mortality ‘data after controlling for seasonal . 


effects, war and economic factors, thus con- 
sidering the full range rather than a subset of 
the data. It is likely that the differences be- 
tween the methodology of this study and the 
previously cited ones influenced the results 
that were obtained. 

` Theoretically this study considered the phe- 


_ _ nomenon of political business cycles and 


argued that these cycles caused the unem- 
ployment rate to be significantly lower during 
September and October of presidential election 
years. Just as Marshall (1981) assumed that the 
effect of war on suicide is mediated by unem- 
ployment, this study hypothesized that the re- 
lationship between suicide and mortality and 
' presidential elections is mediated by unem- 
ployment since the political state managers at- 
tempt to manipulate the economy to cause un- 
employment to reach its lowest level during 
September and October of presidential election 
years. With regard to the suicide rate, the hy- 
pothesis: was validated since the unemploy- 
ment rate was significantly related to the 
suicide rate, while the presidential election 
variables were insignificant. By contrast, no 
such consistent relationship was observed 
between the unemployment rate and the mor- 
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tality rate, indicating that the political 
manipulation did not influence the mortality 
rate. 

In any case, the. findings of this paper dis- 
credit the hypothesis that presidential elections 
influence the suicide or mortality rates. It 
would be more fruitful for future studies in this 
area to examine the mechanisms by which 
economic business oa influence ‘these 
rates. 
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STRUCTURAL MOBILITY, CIRCULATION MOBILITY AND THE 
ANALYSIS OF OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY: 
| A CONCEPTUAL MISMATCH* 
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l 


Stratification researchers typically conceptualize mobility in terms of structural and 
circulatory components and most investigators argue that it is analytically necessary 
to disaggregate mobility into these component parts. This paper examines (a) the two 
basic justifications that have been offered for the utilization of this conceptual 
framework and (b) the methodology that is used to “separate” mobility into its- 
constituent parts. This examination reveals that mobility researchers have either 
failed. to conceptualize structural and circulation mobility in a meaningful fashion 
andlor have failed to decompose mobility successfully into structural and circulatory 
components. On the basis of this examination and its implications, it is argued that 
investigators should abandon the “structure vs. circulation” framework in future 


work. 


E E, social mobility is typically 
viewed as ‘a two-component phenomenon. 
Structural (forced) mobility, operationally 
equated with marginal row and column dis- 
crepancies in the father-son mobility table, is 
` conceptually that mobility engendered by in- 
tertemporal ‘changes in the occupational 
structure. Circulation (pure, exchange) mobil- 
ity, operationally defined as a residue, repre- 
sents that mobility which occurs over and 
above the mobility necessitated by changes in 
the occupational structure. 

In 1966,.Duncan showed that the marginal 
distribution of fathers in a father-son mobility 
table does not represent an occupational distri- 
bution at any prior point in time. Marginal dis- 
crepancies between the row and column distri- 
butions do not then permit the substantive in- 
terpretation given by certain other authors 
(e.g:, Kahl, 1957), nor by implication do in- 
dices’ of circulation mobility (Yasuda, 1964) 
permit a meaningful interpretation. Neverthe- 
less, most subsequent investigators have con- 
tinued to rely on the “structure vs. circulation” 
framework, equating (operationally) structural 
mobility with marginal discrepancies between 
.the rows and columns of the father-son table. l 
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Two justifications have been provided. Under ' 
the first, it is argued that marginal discrepan- 
cies between the rows and columns are a crude 
proxy for that mobility necessitated by a 


-changing occupational structure (for a few 


examples, see Aminzade and Hodson, 1982; - 
Goldthorpe, 1980:80; Hardy and Hazelrigg, 
1978; Hazelrigeg and Garnier, 1976; McClen- 
don, 1980; McRoberts and Selbee, 1981; Sim- 
kus, 1981; Stinchcombe, 1978; Thernstrom, 
1973; Tyree et al. 1979). Under the second 
(Hope, 1981, 1982:99), the concept of 
structural mobility is, modified to refer to the 
disjuncture between origins and destinations. 
Marginal discrepancies between the rows and 
columns of the father-son table then reflect the 
fact that, by virtue of the occupational distri- 
bution at time two, sons cannot all have identi- 
cal origins and destinations. i 
Concomitant with these developments is the 
increasing reliance on the log linear model ds a 
device for making-inferences about mobility 
processes. Spurred on by the work of Hauser 
et al. (1975a, 1975b), subsequent investigators 
have adopted this- methodology, tying it to the 
“structure vs. circulation” framework and the 


concerns that guided previous investigators, 
e.g., Lipset and Bendix (1959) and Treiman 
_ (1970). It is now a widely accepted fact that by 


fitting a baseline model of statistical indepen- 
dence (perfect mobility) to the father-son table, 
(a) the structural mobility (marginal discrepan- 
cies) in the table is (are) partialled out, and (b) 
consequently, deviations from independence 


«can be equated with circulation mobility 


(Goldthorpe, 1980:80; Hope, 1981, 1982; 

McRoberts and Selbee, 1981; Simkus, 1981). 
This paper argues for the abandonment of 

‘the “structure vs. circulation” framework. The 
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argument proceeds ‘by elimination. First, it is 
shown that the first justification does not ade- 
quately contend with Duncan’s (1966) obser- 
vations. The second justification appears to 
bypass this problem—thus it might seem that 
by modifying the concept of structural mobility 
the framework itself can be rescued.? How- 
ever, this paper shows (contrary to the claims 
made by Hope and others previously cited) 
that log linear models cannot be used to parti- 
tion mobility into “structural” and “‘circula- 
tory” components. Thus, to save the “structure 
vs. circulation” framework, it is also necessary 
to abandon the log linear model, presumably 
reverting to the use of earlier indices of 
structural and circulation mobility. But, as 
demonstrated herein, such a step would seri- 
ously retard our ability to understand mobility 
processes. At this point, only one conclusion is 
left: investigators should avoid the ‘structure 
vs. circulation” nee in future work. 


A NOTE ON THE UTILIZATION OF TE 
FIRST JUSTIFICATION 


Researchers who argue that marginal dif- 
ferences between rows and columns are ap- 
proximations for that mobility necessitated 
solely by intertemporal changes in the occu- 
-pational distribution must be able to specify, at 
least in the abstract (i.e., apart from the con- 
founding influences that have been identified), 
that intergenerational mobility which is neces- 
‘sitated solely by intertemporal changes in the 
occupational distribution. This they have not 
done, and in the absence of such a specifica- 
tion, one has to conclude that the theoretical 


concept of structural mobility remains at best a - 


vague abstraction. In actual fact, it is not.at all 

clear how such a specification is to be made in 

the first pl (see Duncan [1966] on the de- 

mography of the human species), suggesting 

the further conclusion that there is little or no 

substantive utility in the notion itself. Fur- 

thermore’, since circulation mobility is defined 
residually, the comments above apply to this 

concept as well.? 


4 This assumes that we accept Hope's interpreta- 
tion as “structural” in a meaningful, albeit different 
(as, previously described) sense. Whether or not 
sociologists should accept this new interpretation as 
conceptually useful is moot. However, since at least 
some researchers are likely to find this interpretation 

“meaningful,” it does not suffice, for present pur- 
poses, either (a) to dismiss this interpretation out of 
hand or (b) to argue that at the theoretical level the 
interpretation itself has no possible value. 

3 Some researchers (e.g., Tyree et al., 1979) treat 
structural mobility merely as a nuisance factor, 
arguing that attention be focused on circulation mo- 
bility. But this is not really a distinct justification. 
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The observations above (which follow from 
Duncan, 1966) suggest that a vacuous concep- 
tual framework is under consideration here. 
Even if researçhers were able to contend par- 
tially with these objections, another insur- 
mountable obstacle remains, for it is unaccept- 
able (in empirical work) to focus attention on 
theoretical concepts that one has no intention 
of attempting to measure accurately. The 
proxy approach and its continued use is inimi- 
cal to scientific progress. 

This leaves the second justification for _ 
further consideration. 


. STRUCTURAL MOBILITY AND 


STATISTICAL INDEPENDENCE 


"Under the second justification the theoretical 


concept of structural mobility no longer refers 
directly to intertemporal changes in the occu- 
pational structure but to the disjuncture be- 
tween origins and destinations that results from 
the occupational distribution of sons. At the . 
operational level, marginal discrepancies be- 


_ tween the rows and columns of the mobility 


table appropriately represent the theoretical 
term of interest. But even if future workers 
were to follow Hope and adopt this interpreta- 
tion, they would be forced to abandon the log 
linear model. For, as demonstrated in this sec- 
tion, the model of: statistical independence 
does not, in any meaningful way, ‘‘control’’ for 
structural mobility.4 By implication it then . 
follows that the association in a mobility table 
cannot be equated with the (now meaningful) . 
concept of circulation mobility. 

To prove these claims, ‘it is necessary to 
consider (a) Hope’s argument that “structural 
mobility is entirely subsumed in the perfect 
mobility model” (Hope, 1982:102), and the 
justifications provided therein,‘ as well as (b) 
the more conventional claim that by fitting the- 
model of independence the structural (forced) 
mobility in the table is somehow pauses 
out.’’6 


' For, in order to interpret circulatory patterns of mo- 


bility, one has to ask what these patterns mean. And, 
because circulatory patterns are a residue, the con- 
sideration of this question leads full circle to the 
logically prior question: What is meant by structural 
mobility? 

4 The proofs do not technically hinge on the fact 
that only the second justification is. under considera- 
tion. 

š$ For expositional reasons, I consider, without 
loss of generality, the two-way table. It should be 
clear that the argument is easily, extended to the 
three-way tables later considered by Hope. 

6 The two claims rest on two different arguments, 
and thus it ig necessary to treat each claim sepa- 
rately. E 
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Let Ñ, i= 1,..., R,j =1,.. . R, be the 
matrix of fitted frequencies for the R x R mo- 
bility table under a particular model. A 


traditional baseline model. that researchers. 


have found useful (Glass, 1954; Rogoff, 1953) is 
the model.of perfect mobility or independence: 
in this model 


(1) fy = 


for all i and j fromesa positive constants 
a, and b, However, Hope claims (1982:100) 
that this model is not a useful paseune and 


reguires disaggregation. 

To achieve this, Hope reexpresses equation 
_ (i) as 7 
(2) fy = (aa; )(by/a;) 


and proposes to consider both terms of the 


aby 


form (a,a) and (b,/a,). As he notes (1982:107), | 
application of the halfway model H, given by ` 


(3) fy = að, 


yields a table off; that are symmetric about the 
main diagonal of the mobility table: by impli- 


cation, the row and-column margins for this © 


table are identical. According to. Hope 
(1982:102), H “has the properties of being en- 
tirely subsumed in the perfect mobility model 


and of abstracting all and only the elements ofa . 


mobility table which do not represent 
structural mobility.” In other words, “H ac- 


counts for constancy, but not change” (Hope, 


1982:102). As such, H is claimed to be the true 
baseline model for analyses of mobility (Hope, 


.1982:102, 107), and Hope refers to H as the - 


model of structural constancy. 
With the above interpretation in hand, Hope 
augments H by the set of terms D = (b,/a,, 
»_ Da/an)s obtaining the model of perfect 
- mobility.7 Having now fit the margins, Hope 
argues that the terms in D account for marginal 
differences, net of constancy, thereby inducing 

the following claim: 


The difference between the perfect mobility 
model and the ‘halfway model is an entirely 
straightforward and unambiguous measure 
of structural mobility; . . . (1982:102) 


And, finally, since the model of independence 
subsumes structural mobility, deviations from 
independence may be identified with circula- 
tion (exchange) mobility. 


7 Hope also shows (1982:102) that D may be de- 
composed into a linear term L that represents a uni- 
form shift i in the margins and the remainder. For. the 
purpose at hand, it suffices to consider these terms 
simultaneously. 


4 


n3 


However, Hope’s interpretation is not cor- 
rect because H cannot be meaningfully equated 
with structural constancy (hereafter, SC). For, 
if as claimed, Hope’s disaggregation can handle 
any form of “structural mobility” that refers to 

inal differences (Hope, 1982: footnote 5, 
102), and if H abstracts “all and only the ele- 
ments of a mobility table which do not repre- 


sent structural mobility,” then it follows that® 


(A) SC exists <—» Sm does not exist, where 
<—> is to be read “if and only if,” and 
where SM refers to structural mobility. 

Consider; now, the traditional notion of 
structural (forced) mobility to which the bulk 
of Hope’s argument is directed; here, by defi- 

nition, l 


(B) SM does not exist <>. A = 0, where A 
is the index of dissimilarity between the 
row margins fi, i = 1,..., R, and the 
column margins f, i = 1,..., R, ie., 

R o” 7 
A = (%n) Sif- fil, 
ied 
where n is sample size. 
From A and B, it follows immediately that 
_(C) SC exists, SM does not exist, and A = 0 
are equivalent. | 
It is now a simple matter to establish 
(D) H and SC are ‘not equivalent. 

Proof (by contradiction): Assume H and SC are 

equivalent. Then, from (C) it follows that H 

«> A= 0, i.e., H and A = 0 are’equivalent. 

Clearly (see (B)) A= 0<—> f, = f,,i1=1,..., 

R. Hence, if H and A= 0 are equivalent, H 

«+f, =f,i=1,...,R. But f. =f; #> fy 

= f if R > 2, where uo” is to be ai “does 

not imply.” 


a 


® Note that statement (A) (and hence the proofs 
herein) is derived solely from Hope’s (1982) claims, - 
and not from any conflicting definitional preferences 
of this author. 

° Actually, this proof suffices ‘to establish the 
stronger result that no log linear model with symmet- 
ric frequencies is, without loss of generality, equiv- 
alent to Hope’s notion of structural constancy, as 
given by (A). Under a more restrictiVe set of as- 
sumptions, it might be possible to represent this con- 
cept by a log linear model with symmetric frequen- 
cies. For example, if the model of quasi-symmetry 
were true for the table under consideration, the 
model of symmetry would then represent the con- 
cept of structural constancy (Caussinus, 1965; 
Bishop et al., 1975; Haberman, 1979). But H repre- 
sents structural constancy only if the model of inde- 
pendence is true, Wiii is rarely the case in mobil- 
ity tables. 
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However, 


(E) SC and MH (marginal homogeneity, i.e., 
f, =f,,1= 1,..., R) are equivalent. 


To establish (£) it suffices to show that A = 0 
<—» MH, which was used in the proof of 
(D).!°¢ 

Thus, the correct representation of 
structural constancy is not H, but MH. Fur- 
thermore, since MH cannot, under general 
conditions, be subsumed under the model of 
independence (Bishop et al., 1975:293~—96; 
Madansky, 1963; Haberman, 1979), it follows 
that (a) the terms in (D) cannot be operationally 
equated with structural mobility, and that (b) 
deviations from independence are not isomor- 
phic with circulation mobility. 

Now the more general claim (which does not 
hinge on the notion of structural constancy) 
that the model of independence ‘‘partials out” 
(“controls for’) structural mobility (marginal 
discrepancies) may be considered. The falsity 
of this claim is easily established by modifying 
the previous results. From these results, it fol- 
lows, without recourse to the notion of 
structural constancy, that l 


(F) SM does not exist if and only if MH 
holds. 


If the complement of this statement is taken, 
the equivalent statement 


10 Hope (1981:30) apparently takes note of this 
fact, but fails to derive the logical implication. There, 
instead of erroneously arguing that his ‘structured 
method” handles any representation of structural 
mobility that refers to marginal differences, he 
claims (1981:43—44): 


Earlier accounts of structural effects have been 
confused because they have identified such effects 
with marginal asymmetry, and have failed to ob- 
serve the factor of complete symmetry hiding be- 
hind marginal symmetry. Existing analytic tech- 
niques attempt to infer structural effects from a 
comparison of the margins alone. But this is to put 
the cart before the horse, since the marginal distri- 
butions are a function of several dimensions of the 
table. The margins are over-determined and hence 
we must move from the body of the table to the 
margins, and not in the opposite direction. 


However, this claim is also erroneous, and there is 
no reason to grant priority to the cell frequencies in 
the table, as these are completely determined by the 
(R — 1)? linearly independent cross-product ratios 
and the marginals (Plackett, 1974). In short, the cell 
frequencies depend upon the margins and the mar- 
gins depend upon the cell frequencies. Note also that 
even were Hope’s rationale accepted, this would not 
suffice to establish H as a representation of SC (as 
opposed, e.g., to the- model of symmetry). 
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(G) SM exists if and only if MH does not 
hoid ` 


is obtained. 
If condition (G) is restricted to models that 


- reproduce the nonhomogeneous margins of the 


table (and therefore the index of dissimilarity 
between the row and column marginals) under 
the rationale, as given implicitly in the lit- 
erature, that this is the appropriate way to 
‘control’ for structural mobility, then the re- 
lation. 


(H) SM exists and A = k > 0 <> MH does 
not hold and 4 = 7k >0 


is obtained.!! 

If independence (hereafter IN) “controls” 
for structural mobility (marginal discrepan- 
cies), then it must be the case that the state- 
ment “IN and A = k > 0” is equivalent to the 
left-hand side of (H). In turn, this implies that 


‘the statement is equivalent to the right-hand 


side of (H). So, it must be the case that 


(D MH does not hold and A = k > 0 <—> 
INandA=k>0. -> 


But (I) is not the case: to see this it suffices to 
produce.a counterexample,-e.g., uniform asso- 
ciation (Duncan, 1979) or the saturated model. 

Thus, the model of independence does not 
‘control’ for structural mobility. In fact, the 
proof above shows the stronger result that 
neither independence nor any other particular 
model with inhomogeneous margins (and A = 
k) has any a priori claim to represent uniquely 
either side of (H). One further point is also in 
order. The proof in no way depends on any 
“peculiar” properties of the summary index of 
structural mobility (A) per se, as opposed to the 
notion of marginal differences. That is, the 
proof holds (this is easily demonstrated) if (a) 
the term ‘‘structural mobility” is replaced by - 
the term “marginal discrepancies” and (b) the 
statement A= k > 0 is replaced with the mar- 
ginals f, and fp i = 1,..., R. 

In short, the log linear model cannot be used 
to partition mobility into structural and cir- 
culatory. components; as claimed in the lit- 
erature. 


u Usually one “controls” for the influence of a 
factor by holding it constant (as in an experiment) or 
by introducing this factor, with appropriate others, 
into a statistical model. In the mobility literature, the- 
notion is used in a way that is not analogous. The 
argument that the model of independence “controls” 
for structural mobility typically uses the justification 
that (a) the model of independence is a minimal 
model that reproduces the marginals and (b) further 
specification of interaction terms does not alter the 
marginal values. It is not at all clear that such a 
notion of “contro!” is meaningful in the first place. 
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SHOULD MOBILITY RESEARCHERS 
RETURN TO THE CALCULATION OF 
TRADITIONAL INDICES OF MOBILITY?” 


The preceding sections imply that mobility 
researchers: who wish to save the ‘‘structure 
vs. circulation” framework must both adopt 
Hope’s reconceptualization (the second justifi- 
cation) and abandon the Jog linear model. This 
suggests that such researchers would also have 
to return to the calculation of traditional mo- 
bility indices, e.g., indices of structural and 
circulation mobility and/or the flawed Rogoff 
ratios. This section demonstrates (by way of 
examples) that such a step would seriously re- 
tard our ‘ability to understand mobility pro- 
cesses. 

It is already well known that the traditional 
mobility indices are not suited to the compari- 
son of two or more tables, and there is no point 
in recapitulating these matters here (see, e.g., 
Blau and Duncan, 1967, and Featherman and 
Hauser, 1978). The remaining open issue, then, 


is whether or not traditional indicés of. 


structural and circulation mobility are as useful 

for the analysis of a single table as the log linear 

model. To address this issue, an elementary 

example has been constructed and is presented 
. in Table 1. l 

In Tables la, 1b, and Ic, the index of 
structural mobility has value .1111 and the 
index of circulation mobility has value 0 
(Yasuda, 1964; Featherman and Hauser, 1978). 
The conventional interpretation would suggest, 
in all three instances, a lack of “openness” (or 
rigidity) in the corresponding stratification 
systems. Yet the patterns of association in 
each of the three tables is markedly different. 
In Table la, the association between origins 
and destinations in the lower left-hand corner 
in positive. In Table 1b, however, the frequen- 
cies are calculated under the assumption of 
quasi-independence. Finally, in Table Ic, the 
association between origins and destinations in 
the lower left-hand corner is negative. Clearly, 
the index of circulation mobility, which fails to 
indicate the pattern of movement in the table, 
says little or nothing about the rigidity of the 
stratification system here. The corresponding 
log linear models obviously reveal a great deal 
more. 

Table id (with the same marginals as in Ta- 
bles la, ib and Ic) exemplifies a society with 
rigid stratification (Boudon, 1974). Under rigid 
stratification, with these marginals, sons of the 
uppermost stratum fill the best positions. If 


'2 An earlier version of this paper did not include- 
this section. My colleague, M. Hout, suggested the 
need for this section (‘‘to keep the lid on the coffin 
nailed down”) and provided the examples’ herein. 
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some positions in this stratum are left, these 
are filled by sons from the second stratum. The 
remainder of the second stratum sons fill the 
second stratum positions. If there are positions 
remaining in this stratum, these are filled by 
third stratum sons, etc. In Table 1d, the index 
of structural mobility is, as before, .1111. But 
the index of circulation mobility has value .222, 
which by no means suggests extreme rigidity. 
The traditional index, therefore, suggests the 


. wrong conclusion. A quasi-independence 
‘model could be used to obtain a correct con- 


clusion, however.’ 
Furthermore, were one to compare Table id 
with Tables la, 1b, and Ic-(see the earlier re- 


marks on such comparisons) by means of the 


traditional indices, the inappropriate conclu- 
sion that Table Id evidences less rigidity than 
any of Tables la, 1b, or 1c would be obtained. 

The examples above lend credence to the 


argument that mobility researchers would be 


remiss to abandon log linear models in favor of 
traditional mobility indices ‘so as to save a 
variant of the “structure vs. circulation” 
framework. In conjunction with the preceding 
two sections, which demonstrate that only 
such a step could save the framework itself, the 
conclusion that mobility researchers should 
abandon the ‘“‘structure vs. circulation” 
framework cannot be escaped. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper examines the justifications that are 
given for the utilization of the “structure vs. 
circulation” framework in mobility research. 
By tracing through the substantive implications 
of Duncan’s (1966) ‘work, it is found that the 
first justification is undermined. The second 
justification (Hope, 1982) is defensible, pro- 
vided that sociologists are willing to redefine 
their theoretical terms, i.e., accept this alter- 
native notion of “structure.” However, even 
this step-is inadequate. For this paper shows 
(contrary to the claims made by Hope and 
others cited) that the model of independence 
does not “control” for structural mobility 
(marginal differences) in any sense, and this 
implies that the association in a mobility table 
should not be equated (operationally) with the 
residual concept of circulation mobility. This in 
turn implies that researchers who are inclined 
to rescue the “structure vs. circulation” 
framewecrk by invoking the third rationale must 
abandon the log linear model and revert to the 
calculation of traditional mobility indices. But 
13 The fact that a quasi-independence model would 


fit the data in Table ld does not imply that the 
stratification system is ‘‘loose’’ in some way. 
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Table 1. An Illustrative Example 


1A. Positive Association 
Between Origins and 
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4 


1B. Quasi-Independence 
Between 


i Destinations l . -Origins and- Destinations _ 
i Destinations . Destinations - 

Origins Oo 2 3. 4. 5, Origins . 1 oe E R, 
1 100 0 0 0 *0>~ 100 toc: 100 0 . 0 0- 0 -100 
2 . 0 200 0 `o O0 200 2 0 200 0 0 0 20 
F 0 0 300° 0. 0 300 3 0 ‘0 300 0 0 300 
4 35 «15 0 150: 0 200 4 25 25 0 150 O0 200 
5 15s 35 0 0 5 10 5- 25 2 0 0 50 100 

: 150 300 150 50 900 250 300 150 50 900, 


„1C; Negative Association 
Between Origins and 


Destinations 

Destinations : 
Origins I 2. 3 4 5- 
1 i009 å 0 0° 0 100 
2 0 200 0 0 .0 200 
3 0 oO 30 0 oO 300 
4 -15 935 0 150 0; 200 
5 35 15 0 0 50. 100 

150 250 300 150 50 900 


this is not a viable option, as the preceding 
section demonstrates. Thus, it is'clear that fu- 
` ture progress will hinge, at least i in part, on the 
abandonment of the “structure ‘vs. circulation” 


framework and the development of other, more ` 


- appropriate nomological connections. In this 
- vein, Clogg (1981) ties the notion’ of relative 


intergenerational mobility chances to the con- 


cept of social class. Duncan (1979), Hout 


(1981), and Logan (forthcoming) develop the . 


relations between associational models of the 
mobility table and the process of stratification. 
Breiger (1981) blends these two frameworks. 

Finally, one tangential note is in order. It 
should be clear (it follows logically) that re- 
searchers who utilize the ‘structure vs. circu- 
lation” framework in a preliminary fashion, 
computing parameter estimates for subsequent 
input into regression routines (McKlendon, 
1980; Tyree et al., 1979), do not escape the 
problems discussed herein. 
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PEER INFLUENCE ON COLLEGE ASPIRATIONS 
WITH INITIAL ASPIRATIONS CONTROLLED* 


JERE COHEN 
University of Maryland Baltimore County 


Previous estimates of high school peer influence on college aspirations have used 
peer similarity as an indicator of peer influence but have neglected 'to control for 
peers’ initial similarity in aspirations at the beginning of their friendships. The 
present analysis employs such a control, and finds that prior estimates of peer 
influence have been inflated by over 100%. High school peer influence on college 
aspirations is a weak effect with a path coefficient between .10 and .15 in the models 


tested. 


High ‘school students’ close friends influence: 


their decisions as to whether or not to attend 
college (e.g., Campbell and Alexander, 1965; 
Duncan et al., 1968; Kandel and Lesser, 1969; 
Hauser, 1972; Sewell and Hauser; 1972; Alex- 
ander and Eckland, 1975), and there have been 
numerous attempts to quantify the magnitude 
of this peer influence effect using path analysis. 
The size of the peer influence effect has been 
represented by the coefficient of the direct path 
from best friend’s college plans to respondent’s 
college plans; coefficients for this path have 
often exceeded .2, suggesting a fairly substan- 
tial effect (e.g., Hauser, 1972; Alexander and 
Eckland, 1975; Sewell and Hauser, 1975; Alex- 
ander et al., 1975; Hauser et al., 
Alwin and Otto, 1977). 

However, the effect of peer influence. on 
college aspirations is smaller than these find- 
ings indicate because estimates have been in- 
flated by the omission of a crucial control. 
Most of these studies have, in effect, used peer 
similarity in aspirations as a measure of peer 
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1976; and 


influence, attributing all peer similarity to peer 
influence, and failing to control for friends’ ini- 
tial similarity in aspirations at the time of 
friendship selection.’ Since, however, peers 
self-select each other as friends on the basis of 
initially similar college aspirations (Cohen, 
1977; Kandel, 1978), their similar aspirations 


_are due both to (1) initial similarity at the time 


x 


of friendship selection and (2) peer influence 
following friendship formation. Without con- 
trols for initial similarity the portion of 
eventual similarity due to influence is overes- 
timated. l 
This problem has been pointed out by 
Krauss (1964) and Duncan et al. (1968) and 
shown to be substantial by Cohen (1977) and 


Kandel (1978), but the magnitude of overesti- 


mation has never been edequately determined. 


‘Kandel (1978:436) concluded that standard 


models ‘“‘overestimate by about 100% the in- 
fluence of friends . . .,” but Cohen (1977) con- 
cluded that there was no peer influence at all 
on college plans; because their results differed 


from each other, their research has not re- 


solved the issue. Moreover, neither Cohen nor 
Kandel measured the overestimate directly by 
computing the overestimated value in the same 
manner as that used by prior investigators 
using conventional models: their methods 
merely simulated and approximated a direct 
computation. ` 


! A few studies (e.g., Duncan et al., 1968; Sewell 
and Hauser, 1972; Williams, 1972; Picou and Carter, 
1976) have partially controlled for initial homophilic 
selection through a technique (see Duncan et al., 
1968:136; Karweit, 1976:1: which controls for as- 
sortative friendship pairing based on exogenous’ 
background variables correlated with aspirations 
(e.g., 1.Q.; parental occupation, income, and educa- 
tion); however, assortative friendship pairing on the 
basis of initially similar educational aspirations can- 
not be fully controlled through this technique (see | 
Duncan et al., 1968:135—36). 
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PEER INFLUENCE ON COLLEGE ASPIRATIONS 


The present analysis goes beyond Cohen 
(1977) and Kandel (1978) to actually compute 
the degree of overestimation obtained by stan- 
dzrd path analytic methods. First, peer influ- 
ence on aspirations is computed con- 
ventionally without controlling for peers’ ini- 
tially similar aspirations. Next, the con- 
ventional models are modified to control for 
initial peer similarity, and peer influence is re- 
computed. The comparison of the conventional 
and corrected estimates shows the percentage 
of overestimation obtained through: standard 
meds: 


DATA 
Controls for friends’ initial similarity at the 
time of friendship selection are impossible with 


cross-sectional data; however, longitudinal 
measurement of sociometric choices and aspi- 


rations permits such a control. Previous lon- 


gitudinal status-attainment studies measured 
status attainments long after aspirations, but 
their analyses of peer influence were cross- 
sectional: without longitudinal sociometric 
data they were unable to’ control for friends’ 
prior similarity. 

In contrast, the present data utilize Cole- 


man’s (1961) two-wave panel data. They con-’ 


sist of questionnaire responses, school data on 
'I.Q. and grades, and sociometric data collected 
by Coleman (1961) in the fall of 1957 and again 
in the spring of 1958 on the total student bodies 
of ten Midwestern high schools. The students’ 
parents were also interviewed during that 
school year. 

The two-point scame data permit the 


effects of initial homophilic peer selection, 


measured at time 1, to be controlled while cal- 
culating peer influence as measured at time 2. 
When just new (spring 1958) relationships are 


selected for analysis, each new friend’s influ- ` 


ence on spring 1958 aspirations may be consid- 
ered his/her total influence; since a respon- 
dent’s fall 1957 aspirations, which predated 
his/her new spring friend’s influence, may be 
assumed free of and separate from his/her new 
friend’s influence, they can be controlled with- 
out artifactually eliminating part of the friend’s 
influence. Therefore, college aspirations just 
prior to selection can be controlled when peer 
influence is assessed. 

Because the assumption that time l aspira- 
tions are unaffected by friend’s aspirations re- 
quires that early aspirations be determined 
prior to friendship formation, ‘this mode of 
analysis can be validly applied only to new 
friendships. Fortunately, with sociometric data 
for both fall 1957 and. spring 1958, it is possible 
to tell which friendship choices were formed 
over the 1957—1958 school year.. The analysis 
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focuses on respondents with new friends. Peer 
influence is represented by “best friend’s influ- 
ence,” and only respondents with new best 
friends at time 2 (spring 1958) are selected for 
study. Of the 3,302 boys in the panel, the 993 
with new best friends at time 2 were selected 
for analysis. 

This data set includes a broad cross-section 
of youth from small town and suburban 
schools, the major religious divisions (Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jewish), and a wide range of 
socioeconomic statuses. Of course, one must 
be cautious in generalizing the conclusions of 
the study to the groups that are absent. or 
under-represented: black and Spanish- 
speaking students; students outside the Mid- 
west; and those in central city and private 


schools. . 


MEASUREMENTS 


Variables have been measured using school 
data on grade point average and.I.Q., the 
questionnaire responses of students and ‘their 
parents, and sociometric choices written onto 
the questionnaires. Exact wording for Cole- 
man’s (1961) items may be found in his Appen- 
dix. Descriptions of each variable used in the 
present study follow: _ 

Respondent's College Aspirations: Asked. 
whether or not they planned to go to college, 
el go answered “yes,” undecided,” or 

” This question was repeated in both the 
fall and spring waves wave 1 = Y, wave 2 = 


5). 

Best. Friend: This is the first name given? 
when Coleman (1961) asked boys, ‘‘What boys 
here in school do yow.go around with most 
oftén?” (cross-sex choices were excluded).? 
Coleman left open the number of friendships to 
be reported. 

Best Friend’s College Aspirations: Best 
friends self-reported their college aspirations, 


. answering the same question as respondents on 


both waves (wave 1 = Y,, wave 2 = Y,). Each 
best friend’s questionnaire data were paired — 
with respondent’s. l 

I.Q. (X): Most students took the Otis test or 
the California Test of. Mental Maturity. All test 
scores were normed the same and en into 
one variable. 

Grade Point Average (Xp: Averages were 


2 As in previous cecal ‘first-named friend” is a 
proxy for “best friend”; this procedure seems appro- 
priate here because one purpose of this research is to 
replicate prior studies. 

3 It is likely that high school students influence and 
are influenced by’ opposite-sexed friends (see, e.g., 
Otto, 1977); that separate phenomenon cannot be 
studied here. l 
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Table 1. Regression of College Aspirations onto Best Friend’s College Aspirations and Several Control 


Variables 
Standardized Coefficients 
i Boys With Old. Best Friends 
, l Boys With New -> Uncorrected “Corrected” 
‘Independent Variables Best Friends Values Values 
_ Best Friend’s College Aspirations .229* aa .111* 
- Father's Occupation .162* .158* .054* 
Grade Point Average .260* .299* .151* 
LQ. : .092* .064* 021 
Parents’ Encouragement l . .244* .291* .113* 
Early College Aspirations — 


— .588* 


* Unstandardized coefficient is at least double its standard error. 


collected throughout the 1957-1958 academic 
year from school records, and are coded on a 
four-point scale. 

- Socio-economic Status (X): This variable is 
represented by the prestige of the major census 
category of father’s occupation. Coleman 
neither coded more precise prestige scores nor 
obtained good information about income. 

Parents’ Educational Encouragement (Y): 
Asked whether they wanted their son or. 
daughter to go to college, parents answered 
“yes,” “undecided,” or “no.” Since most par- 
ents were interviewed between waves 1 and 2, 
this variable can affect respondents’ wave two 
college aspirations but not their wave one col- 
lege aspirations. Parents’ educational attain- 
ment (Xq) is used-as a proxy for parents’ early 
educational encouragement; since it was at- 
tained prior to wave one, it preceded respon- 
dents’ wave one college aspirations and could 
have influenced them. This variable was con- 
structed by averaging mother’s and’ father’s 
educational attainment levels. 


ANALYSIS 
An Uncorrected Estimate of Peer Influence 


Pearsonian correlation coefficients were cal- 
culated for all pairs of variables (see Appendix) 
and used first in a multiple regression to com- 
pute an uncorrected value for peer influence on ` 
college aspirations.. Respondent’s wave two 
college aspirations were regressed onto best 
friend’s simultaneously measured college aspi- 
rations and also onto several control variables: 
socioeconomic status, I1.Q., grade point aver- 
age, and parents’ educational encouragement. 
The resulting regression equation corresponds 
to the equation for respondent’s college aspi- 
rations in the “Wisconsin” model of status at- 
tainment, therefore the standardized regres- 
sion coefficients in: Table 1 are roughly equiv- 
alent to the path coefficients that would nor- 
mally be obtained from the “Wisconsin” 


model.* The magnitude of peer influence is 
represented in Table 1 by the coefficient for 
best. friend’s aspirations. The value of this 
coefficient, .229, is typical of those obtained in 


other studies and suggests that peer effects on . 


college aspirations are substantively signifi- 


` cant. 


A Corrected Estimate of Peer Influence. 


By modifying this multiple regression model a 
corrected value can be obtained for peer influ- 
ence on educational aspirations with friends’ 
initial similarity controlled. Initial peer simi- 
larity may be controlled through the insertion 
of a new control variable, early college aspira- 
tions (Ya), measured in the fall of 1957 (time 1), 
shortly before the respondent selected his best 
friend. 

The incorporation of this new control vari- 
able necessitates additional modifications: new 
variables and new paths must be added to the 
original regression framework. The result is 
Model I, diagrammed in Figure .1. 

Two new variables are added, parents’ edu- 
cation (Xa and friend’s early college aspira- 
tions (Y), measured in wave 1. The first of 
these, parents’ education, is added as a proxy 


‘for parents’ educational encouragement prior 


to time 1. Since the data contain no measure of 
parents’ encouragement that preceded early 
college plans, and since parental encourage- 
ment of early college plans should not be ig- 
nored in the model, parents’ education is sub- 
stituted as an indicator of early parental en- 
couragement. The second new variable, Ys, 


4 Different versions of the “Wisconsin” model in- 
corporate somewhat diffetent variables. In the pres- 
ent version respondent’s school curriculum is 
omitted because it both affects college aspirations 
and is affected by them; hence, its inclusion in a 
recursive part of the model would lead to incorrect 
specification and estimates. 
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` Figure 1. — Model I 
X, = Father’s Occupation 
X i= Grade Point Average 


Xa = Parents’ Education 

Y, = Parents’ Encouragement 

Y, = Early College Aspirations (t,) 

Y = Best Friend’s Early College Aspira- 
tions (tp l 

Ys = College Aspirations (t,) 

Y, = Best Friend’s College Aspirations 


provides a measure of best friend’s aspirations 
prior to his selection. r , 
With the addition of the new variable X4, the 
causal structure is modified-as follows. Parents 
encourage college aspirations at both times 1 
and 2: Y, affects Y, as before, and X4 affects 
Y, Y, is now treated as endogenous, with 
paths to it from Xa X» Xeo and Xa the higher 
parents’ educational and occupational attain- 
ment, and the higher their son’s I.Q. and 


grades, the more they will encourage him to - 


attend college. 

The addition of variables Y, and Y, also re- 
quires new causal paths.” Since early (time 1) 
aspirations strongly affect later (time 2) aspira- 
tions for both respondents and their best 
friends, paths lead from Y, to Y; and from Y; 
to Yi , 

There is a peer influence path (p,,) fro 


friend’s time 2 aspirations (Y,) to respondent's . 


time 2 aspirations (Y,) as in the multiple re- 
gression model above. But there is no peer 
influence along the path leading between Ya 
and Y, at time 1 since respondent’s time 2 best 
friend had not been selected yet at time 1.5 
In principle, respondent’s early aspirations 
(Ya), socioeconomic status (X,),; parental edu- 
cation level (Xa, I.Q. (X3), and grade point 
average (X,) all affect the level of best friend’s 
early aspirations (Y,): the higher the values of 
Xo Xp, Xo Xg and Y, the higher the expected 
college aspirations of the person chosen as.best 
friend. However, when friend’s early aspira- 
tions (Y,) were regressed'on these variables, 
the standardized coefficients of X, and X, were 


negligible (less than .04), so paths Pa and py. 


` were omitted to improve the identification 
properties of the model. Paths pap, Pza, and P23 


5 Since an old friend would have influenced Y3;as 
well as Ys, Model I is only correctly specified for 
. respondents with a new. best friend at time 2. 
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Table 2. Path Coefficients for Model I ` 





Paths Path Descriptions — 

Pu Friend's Asp. to Resp. Asp. ‘116 
Psa _ Early Asp. to Later Asp. 569 
Ps: Parents’ Enc. to Later Asp. . 065 
Ds, Father's Occ. to Later Asp. 075 


Py -G.F.A. to Later Asp. 161 


Ps. 1.Q.'to Later Asp. .027 
Da Friend’s Early Asp. to Friend’s 
, Later Asp. i "7150 
Pa  Friend’s Early Asp. to Early Asp. 436 
Py Father’s Occ. to Early Asp. 104 
Pæ»  G.P.A. to Early Asp. .151 
P LQ. to Early- Asp. ; .130 
Psa Parents’ Educ. to Early Asp. AST 
Pa Eady Asp. to Friend's Early Asp. 436 
Ps,  G.P.A. to Friend’s Early Asp.. .053 
Pza Parents’ Educ. to Friend's ` 
Early Asp. , AN 
Dis Father's Occ. to Parents’ Enc. 114 
Py G.P.A. to Parents’ Enc. . 107 
Pie IQ. to Parents’ Enc. 142 
Pia Parents’ Educ. to Parents’ Enc. _ 137 


could not be omitted and were added to the 
model. . | 4 
Since best friends mutually select each 
other, two-way selection has been represented 
in the model by path psy. The higher the best 
friend’s college aspirations, the higher the aspi- 
rations of the respondent he chooses as a best 
friend. To be certain that Model I is identified, 
Pz is constrained in advance to equal Pgz- 
- Mode. I is overidentified and has been 
solved using the LISREL program. The 


’ maximum likelihood estimates obtained’ are 


fully comparable to the results obtained earlier 
through multiple regression since multiple re- 
gression results are themselves maximum 
likelihood estimates. The goodness of fit be- 
tween Model I and the data is adequate since 
chi square is 27.70 with 19 degrees of freedom 
and p = .09.° 

The path coefficients are presented in Table 
2. The paths explaining Y,, time 2 college aspi- 
rations, are the ones of central concern. The 
strength of the direct paths between respon-’ 
dent’s early and late aspirations (Pa, = .569) 


§ Mocel I is overidentified chiefly because it as- 


sumes (1) that respondent’s' characteristics affect 
friend's characteristics directly at time 1, when. 
selection occurs, but only indirectly at time 2 (hence, 
Pas» Pas» Pass Pans Pac, and psa are assumed to be zero); 


` and (2) that most of the correlations between distur- 


bances are zero. The model's goodness of fit indi- 
cates that the foregoing assumptions are consistent 
with the structure of the data: if a path or correlation 
were assumed to be zero incorrectly the chi-square 
statistic would be large and the fit of the model would 
be rejected. 
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and between best friend’s early and late aspi- 
rations (Pas = .750) indicates a good deal of 
underlying stability in college aspirations. 
Grade point average, 1.Q., socioeconomic 
status, and parents’ encouragement make their 
greatest impact on early college aspirations, 
but, independent of their early (and hence indi- 
rect) influence, have little direct effect on later 
aspirations. The most important finding is that 
peer influence, represented by Ps4 is only .116, 
about half the size obtained earlier (see Table 
i) when the effects of homophilic selection 
were left uncontrolled.’ 

The.value of this coefficient tells how many 
standard deviation units Y, could be expected 
to change if Y, changed by one standard devia- 
tion unit while X,, Xp, Xo Yp and Y, were held 
constant. It differs from the uncorrected peer 
influence coefficient for the following reason. 
In the multiple regression model one standard 
deviation increment of Y, predicted to a .229 
‘standard deviation increment in Y;, not only 


‘because Y, affected Y;, but because the incre- 


ment in Y,implied a simultaneous increment in 
Ys which also increased Yy In contrast, the 
.116 unit increment in. Y, is expected when Y, 
is Increased one standard deviation, but Y; is 
held. constant rather than permitted to assume 
its new expected value: this is what happens 
when.Y, is controlled. 

In the multiple regression model the effects 
of homophilic selection and peer influence 
were confounded to the extent that respon- 
dent’s early aspirations and friend’s later aspi- 
rations were correlated due to homophilic 
selection (r = .36). Because of this correlation, 
high levels of friend’s aspirations, Y,, pre- 
dicted back to high levels of respondent's early 
aspirations, Y,; these early aspirations in turn 
continued on to affect respondent's later aspi- 
rations, Ys quite strongly. In short, besides 
the direct path from Y, to Y, there also oper- 
ated an implicit indirect path between Y, and 


7 Since Y, and Y, measure the same variable at 
two points in time, it is not certain that their distur- 
bances are independent, as was assumed in Model I; 
the same reasoning applies to the disturbances of Y, 
and Y, (see Bialock, 1969:83; Heise, 1970:21; 
Williams, 1972:119; Chase-Dunn, 1975:727, note 8). 
Therefore, the solution to Model I was recomputed 
without assuming that ‘either of these pairs of distur- 
bances was‘uncorrelated. The model remained 
- overidentified and its fit remained good. In the re- 
computed solution p., and py were smaller (.253) and 
Pgs and pg were larger (.968 and .934, respectively), 
but most paths were little changed, most importantly 
Pe, the peer influence coefficient, which remained 
virtually unchanged at .118: this shows that its origi- 
nal value was hardly affected by the assumptions 
that the disturbances of Y, and Y, and of Y, and Y, 
were independent of each other. 
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Ys which was mediated by Y;, but which was 
-not included in the model. Therefore, part of 


the .229 value of ps, was actually not due to the 
direct effect of Y,on Y, at all but to this indi- 
rect effect of Y, which existed because -of 
homophilic selection. The addition of Y, as a 
direct antecedent of Y, in Model I partials out 
the effect of respondent’s selection of a friend 
with similar college aspirations. This spurious. 
indirect effect is eliminated in Model I when Y, 
is controlled; it is effectually subtracted from 
the inflated .229 figure one obtains with Y, 
uncontrolled.’ Its subtraction removes the ef- 
fects of respondent’s homophilic choice from 


sé: : 

In short, controlling for respondent’s early ~ 
college aspirations removes the effects of 
selection from ps. The path from friend’s to 
respondent's college aspirations may now be 
interpreted appropriately as an influence ef- 


‘fect: its. path coefficient of. .116 reflects the 


magnitude of peer_ influence alone without the 
confounding effects of homophilic selection.’ | 


Reciprocal Influence 


Despite the preponderance of recursive models 
in the status-attainment literature, there is con- 


® The Model I value of p,, is mathematically ob- 
tained by removing (through subtraction) from Y, the 
part of Y, that was actually an effect of Y, (likewise 
for the effects of X,, X,, Xo and Y,on Ya, and then 
using the remainder of Y, (the residual) rather than 
the whole of Y, as a regressor of Y, 

°’ This analysis cannot be performed for students 
with ‘told’ best friends because Model I would be 
misspecified: since friend's early aspirations (Ya 
would influence respondent’s early aspirations (Y3), 
path ps, could not be assumed to be zero. Further- 
more, in the computation of p,,, when a multiple of 
ra would be subtracted to correct for selection, ra 
would not be entirely due to selection, but due toa 
combination of influence and selection; hence, the 
peer influence coefficient would be overcorrecied 
and would be too low. 

Nevertheless, a “correction” procedure was car- 
ried out on students with old best friends to learn 
what figures would be obtained. First, for the 2,011 
boys with “old” best friends, time 2 college aspira- 
tions were regressed onto friend’s aspirations and the 
control variables in Table 1; uncorrected peer influ- 
ence was .231 (see Table 1). Second, early college 
aspirations were controlled; the specification prob- 
lem that arises when Model I is solved for students 
with “old” best friends (noted above) was partially 
overcome by solving only the Y, equation of Model I 
and omitting the rest of the model. The “corrected” 
value of peer influence so obtained was py = .111 
(see Table 1). This figure ‘is slightly lower than the 
.116 value of p,, obtained for boys with “new” best 
friends (see Table 2), but as noted above, is probably 
too low. Part of the problem is that it omits the 
portion of friend s influence that preceded time 1. 


PEER INFLUENCE ON COLLEGE ASPIRATIONS 


siderable merit in the argument that each ré- 
spondent and his best friend mutually influence 
each other’s aspirations and that an accurate 
model of peer influence on aspirations must 
include reciprocal causation between respon- 
dent's and friend’s aspirations (see Duncan et 
al., 1968:122). Duncan et al.’s (1968) Model I is 
such a reciprocal influence model; however, 
like the recursive status-attainment models in 
the literature, it incorporates no control for 
homophilic selection on the basis of common 
aspirations. As in the recursive case (analyzed 
above), it is possible to assess the degree to 
which peer influence on college aspirations is 
overestimated by the absence of such.a control 
in a reciprocal influence model. The computa- 
tion of a solution for Duncan et al.’s Model I, 
‘using the Coleman (1961) data, provides an 
_ uncorrected value for reciprocated peer influ- 
' ence to serve as a standard of comparison; 
then, the modification of Duncan et al.’s Model 
I by adding two control variables, respon- 
dent’s and best friend’s early (wave 1) college 
_ aspirations (as in Model I above), and the solu- 
` tion of the resulting, modified model provide a 
corrected peer influence value. . 
This analysis may be summarized i in abbre- 
viated form. Both the uncorrected and cor- 
‘rected solutions were obtained with LISREL, 
using only respondents with new best friends at 
the time of the spring wave as before. The 
mutual and instantaneous influence of respon- 
- dents and their best friends at time 2 (after 
friendship formation) was represented by the 
reciprocal paths p,, and p,, between friend’s 
and respondent’s college aspirations (Y, and 
Yə. The average of the peer influence paths, 
Ps and P4s, Was .410 in the uncorrected model 
and .137 in the corrected model. The uncor- 
rected peer influence estimate of .410 was 
nearly triple the corrected estimate of .137, 
which was obtained while controlling for early 
aspirations and hence for homophilic selection. 
The .137 corrected value obtained from this 
reciprocal influence model is slightly higher 
than the corrected’ values. obtained from the 
one-way influence model (see Table 2).!° 


Prd 


10 This analysis was also performed for the fe- 
males in the sample who chose new best friends in 
the spring (N = 936). Results were similar to the 
results for males with the uncorrected peer influence 
coefficient of .411 nearly triple its corrected value of 

151. Additional details of both the analysis of the 


reported in the lengthier version of this paper which 

was presented under the same title at the 1983 
Aeneas Sociological Association meetings held in 
- Detroit. Copies are available from the author. 
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DISCUSSION 


The purpose of this paper has been quite lim- 
ited and specific, namely, to compute the de- 
gree of overestimation normally obtained for 
peer influence on aspirations when initial aspi- 
rations have not been controlled. The analysis 
illustrates how standard models can be mod- 


ified to add this control, given the availability 


of longitudinal sociometric data. It also shows 
on a fairly representative and not atypical data 
set how such a correction procedure might 
come out numerically: uncorrected estimates 
proved to be double or triple the magnitude of 


the corrected values. These figures can be kept 


in mind as correction factors in assessing the 
likely overestimates obtained whenever con- 
ventional models are used. This is not to say ~ 
that the correction factor is invariant from 
sample to sample; moreover, the correction 
factors obtained vary according to the type of 
model employed. 

To the extent that presently obtained values 
are typical, some tentative conclusions may be 
advanced about the. magnitude of peer. influ- 
ence on college plans. Peer influence fell into 
the .10 — .15 range; this stamps it as a small 
effect. It should be recognized that there is no 
single effect of peer influence”; there are only 
“peer influence on college aspirations,” “peer 
influence on occupational aspirations,” ‘‘peer 
influence on drug. use,” and so on. Peers may 
be quite influential in some areas of life but not 
others. Cohen (1977) and Kandel (1978) have 
reported in part the range of this variation, and 
in both of these studies college aspirations 
came out as one of the weakest areas of peer 
influence. Peer influence may be strong in 
many areas of life, but this study indicates that 
peer influence on college aspirations is guie a 
weak effect. 

Since peer effects on college’ ‘Aspirations 
were noteliminated by. the addition of a control 
for initial homophily, peer influence on college 
aspirations should not be dropped from future 
status-attainment models. Rather, the inclu- 
sion of a control for initial homophilic selection 
should be used to improve models of the type 


‘analyzed here. Nevertheless, this improve- 


ment would only be one step. toward the ideal 
of correct modeling, not the completion of the 
journey. Many more refinements are needed 
before status-attainment models may be con- 


- sidered "correctly specified” and the estimates 


obtained from them considered definitive. 
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APPENDIX ; 
Means, Standard Deviations and Pearsonian Correlation Coefficients for Boys with New Friends 


, Xa Xp 
Father’s Occupation (X,) 1.000 
Grade Point Average (Xp 227 
LQ. (X3 l .208 
Parents’ Education (X4) l .536 
Parents’ Encouragement (Y,) 242. 


Best Friend’s Early College ’ 


Aspirations (Y;) 229 
Early College Aspirations (Y, 333 
Best Friend’s College Aspirations (Ya 205 
College Aspirations (Y) 346 , 
Means 7 4.494 

2.225 


Standard Deviations 


Xe Xa .Y;, Ya “Ys ‘Yı Ys 


1.000" 
248 . 1.000 
258  .264 1.000 
223 301.244 1000 © 
360.401 .467 397 1.000 `. 
198 .283 .211 .761 .363 1.000 . 
374 .421 420 .415 ~.741 .398 1.000 
104.674 3.734 2.735 1.149 1.268 1.196 1.230 
12.336 1.348 .567 .880 .843 .882 .868 
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marriage and sex roles. In a new edition of 
this pioneering work, eminent sociologist 
Jessie Bernard provides a fresh introduction 


` and an update discussing the evolution in 


marital behavior, attitudes, and knowledge 
in the last ten years. 


“An essential-resource”. 
— Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic $8.95 


The Heroin Solution 


Arnold S. Trebach 


Trebach’s authoritative account of this _ 
feared drug is “a remarkably illuminating, 


. well-informed book, integrating in one vol- 


ume the most useful material that has been 
gathered by experts, including himself, over 
the past two decades’ 

—Roy A. Childs, Jr, Inquiry $9.95 


Genocide 


Its Political Use inthe Twentieth Century ` 


` Leo Kufer 


V 


In the first systematic treatment of this — 
appalling phenomenon, a prominent social 
scientist analyzes the nature of genocide 
and calls on the world community to bring 
pressure against such atrocities. 


“Genocide represents the climax of a concern 
which Kuper has pursued over many years 
and in many different books. If there were 
a peace prize for sociologists, it should be 
awarded to him”—- Michael Banton, Times 
Literary Supplement > 


f + 


"The definitive work on this subject?” 


— Virginia Quarterly Review $8.95 


Yale University Press 


New Heven and London 


__ Love Canal: Science, Politics, and People 
Adeline Gordon Levine, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Foreword by Rose K. Goldsen 


“It is an excellent sociological study in contrasting definitions of the 
situation held by residents and officials, but at the same time, it is ` 
written with such style and grace, readers can easily project 
themselves into the positions of both residents and officials." 

_ — Alice S. Rossi, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, and 
president of the American Sociological Association 


“The book is an excellent case history of how political, economic 
and bureaucratic interests interact with those of populations affected 
by the consequences of chemical waste disposal.” — Russell R 
Dynes, Executive Officer, The American Sociological Association 


“Love Canal is an excellent descriptive study of the feelings, 
attitudes, and personal experiences of the people directly involved in 
the disaster.” — Contemporary Sociology 


288pp. ISBN 0-669-04034-7 "$24.95 
- Also available in paper: ; 
ISBN 0-669-05411-9 $14.95 


LexingtonBooks 


Servants 


and Masters in 
Eighteenth- | 
Century France 


The Uses of Loyalty 
Sarah C. Maza 


‘“This richly documented and imaginatively presented 
-book will surely become a standard in the field.” 
—John R. Gillis, Rutgers University 


Maza describes the transformation of domestic service 
in late seventeenth-to early nineteenth-century France 
from a male-oriented occupation, aristocratic in style, 
to one that was female, middle-class, and centered on 
the household. $32.50 


The author has written a 
guide for using the book in 
sociology courses, In 
addition, an audio-visual 
program which complements 
the book has been created to 
articulate visually the i 
problems and controversies 
at Love Canal. This slide/ 
tape program is available 
from: 


The Education . 
Communication Center 
State University of New 
York at Buffalo ' 
300 Wende Hall 
Buffalo, New York 14214 


HEATH #17 Seo e 
Caill our toli-tree num 
800) 428-8071 OOO os HEATH 


6 
Princeton 
University Press 


41 William Street 
Princeton, NJ 08540 





From THE FREE PRESS. 


C. WRIGHT MILLS - 
An American Utopian 
IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ, Rutgers University 


« _.the definitive intellectual biography. of one of 
America’s leading social critics in this century 
..—Walter Laqueur, Georgetown University 


* Horowitz has achieved what I thought would ` 


be almost impossible: to write a fair and just 
assessment, a comprehensive scrutiny of his 
work and a compelling portrait of the man.” 
—Daniel Bell, Harvard University 


368pages  0-02-914970-3 $24.95 


HANDBOOK OF HEALTH, 
HEALTH CARE, AND THE 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS. 

Edited by DAVID MECHANIC, Rutgers University 


“This impressive book is a compilation of papers 
by an equally impressive array of 45 contribu- 

rs.... Mechanic... has undertaken a mighty 
task in getting all this information under one 
cover.”—Library Journal _ 


S06pages 0-02-920690-1 $49.95 


THE CONFIDENCE GAP 


Business, Labor, and Government 
in the Public Mind 


SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET, Stanford University | 
and WILLIAM SCHNEIDER, American Enter- 


‘prise Institute for Public Policy Research 


“This is social science at its best: good data, fine 
interpretation, relevant to issues we must face, 
provided by-two of America's best. A ‘must’ both 
for citizens who care and social scientists.” 
—aAmitai Etzioni, Gearge Washington University 
434 pages 0-02-919230-7 $19.95 


THE SECOND SICKNESS 
Contradictions of Capitalist Health Care 


HOWARD WAITZKIN, University of California, 
` Irvine 


“Dr, Waitzkin writes in a great tradition of physi- 
cians who, active and zapable in the healing arts, 
recognize the limits of biomedical knowledge 
and seek themselves to understand medicine asa 
social science. This ts a critical analysis of the 
American health system. It is intellectually chal- 
lenging and beautifully written.”—Samuel 
Bloom, Mt. Sinai School of Medicine 


320pages  0-02-933750-X $19.95 


Vil 


_ REGULATING SOCIETY 


spl coed and Social Control 
in Historical Perspective 


EPHRAIM H. MIZRUCHI, Syracuse University 

“ _.a major contribution to social theory as well 
as an impressive addition to historical sociology. 
...[The book] has great force, both as a story of 
institutions and as an analysis of how society 
works."—-Michael Schwartz, State University of 
New York, Stony Brook 


224pages 0-02-92 1660-5 © $24.95 


VIOLENCE AGAINST WIVES 

A Case Against the Patriarchy 

R. EMERSON DOBASH and RUSSELL 

DOBA H, University of Stirling, Scotland 
..interestingly and clearly written, the book 

can be useful to readers outside academia, such 

as service providers, advocates for victims, com- 

munity leaders, policymakers, and victims 

themselves....should be read by every serious 

scholar of the family.” —American Journal of 

Sociology 


384 pages  0-02-907810-5 $8.95 (paper) 


CORPORATE CRIME 


MARSHALL B. CLINARD, University 

of Wisconsin, and PETER C. YEAGER, 

Yale. University 

“The very best single piece of research ever com- 
pleted in the field of white collar crime. A mind- 
boggling accomplishment. ”—Gilbert Geis, past 
President, American Society of Criminologists 


“A superb book...will become a classic. ”— 
Donald R. Cressey, University of California, Santa 
Barbara 


386 pages  0-02-905880-5 $8.95 (paper) 
THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT — 


A Guide to Living With Lovers and Spouses 
LENORE J. WEITZMAN, Stanford University 

“A marvelous book:' penetrating and definitive.” 
—Robert S. Weiss, Harvard University 

“..an important book for people onih 
the concrete problems of living on the road to 
equality." —Betty Friedan ' 

536 pages  0-02-934610-X $9.95 (paper) 
TO CHARGE BOOKS BY PHONE to your VISA or 
MasterCard call toll-free 1-800-223-1001 during 


regular business hours. (im New Ybrk state call 
212-702-7983.) ` 





_ THE FREE PRESS 


. A Division of Macmillan, Inc. 
FRONT AND BROWN STREETS, 
- RIVERSIDE, NJ 08075 


Public and 
Private in 
Social Life 
edited by Stanley I. Benn, Australian ` 


National University, and G.F. Gaus, 
Wake Forest University 


Examining the concepts of public and private 
and how they structure social action, dis truly 
mallaborstive work explains conventional lib- 
eral understanding of the distinction between 
the two, especially as it reflects a group of 
ideas about the re ationship of individuals 
within society. 


Sept. ISBN 0-312-65357-3 432 pp. $35.00 





Women and This important collection of essays addresses 


such issues as the ways in which relationships 


| | : between women and men are structured by 
er y ; access to, control and transmission of property. 
: . Nov. ISBN 0-312-88730-2 180 pp. -$22.50 
edited by Renée Hirschon, Oxford Polytechnic 


Send for our complete catalogue of scholarly books. To order these books at a 20% discount 
off the list pice; send your neck or money order (made payable to St. Martin’ s Press, Inc.) 


o ‘St. Martin’s Press 


Reference & Scholarly Books D ivision, Rm. 129 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10010 


Vill 


The Managed Heart 

Commercialization of Human Feeling 

by ARLIE RUSSELL HOCHSCHILD 

In private life we try to induce or suppress love, envy, and anger through deep acting 

or “emotional work,” just as we a our outer expressions through surface acting. 

But what happens when this system of adjusting emotions is adapted to commercial 
purposes? Hochschild examines the cost of this kind of “emotional labor?” She vividly 

describes from a humanist and feminist perspective the process of estrangement from 


. personal feelings and its role as an “occupational hazard” for one-third of America’s 
- work force. $14.95 


`. Theoretical Logic in Sociology, Volume 3 
The Classical Attempt at Theoretical Synthesis: Max Weber 
by JEFFREY C. ALEXANDER , 


“Among recent important reconstructions of the classics i in the direction of an ade- 
quate contemporary social theory, Jeffrey Alexander now has taken his place next to 
Jargen Habermas and Wolfgang Schluchter.””— Gunther Roth. “A provocative aa 
of some central aspects of Weber's theoretical and methodological work.” —S. N 
‘Eisenstadt $25.00 


Profiles and Critiques in Social Theory 
by ANTHONY GIDDENS’ 


This book charts major developments in contemporary social theory in a set of closely 
related critical essays. Whether discussing the.ideas of Habermas, Marcuse, or 
Foucault, evaluating more elusive writers like Raymond Williams, or.assessing the 
impact of hermeneutics and phenomenology, Giddens is consistently provocative ` 

_ yet accessible to a wide audience. $24.50 hardcover, $8.95 paperback 


Patriarchy and Socialist Revolution i in China 
by JUDITH STACEY. 


In this feminist analysis of the Chinese Communist Revolution, Stacey iestiga: 

the processes that simultaneously brought the Communists to state power and rebuilt ' 
a patriarchal an system. “The best book on the condition of rural Chinese women 
and the problem of feminism in China during the last fifty years mK, C. Liu $28.50 | 
Confucianism and Autocracy . 

Professional Elites in the Founding of the Ming Dna 

by JOHN W. DARDESS 


Dardess suggests a new way of comprehending Confucianism, taking it as a profes- _ 
sional collegial body distinct from lay society and from the bureaucratic state that 
employed so many of its members, and he argues that Confucianism does have a 
relevant sociology peculiar to itself, $35.00 harcover, $12.50 paperback 

_ The Armenian Quarter of Jerusalem 

Urban Life Behind Monastery Walls 

by VICTOR AZARYA 


Much of the Armenian quarter of the old city of Jerusalem lies within the walls of 

St. James Monastery, home not only to twenty-to-thirty monks but to a lay population 
of about fifteen hundred people. This fascinating study shows how a coexistence begun 
in necessity has transformed the monastery. $22.50 


TRG Available at bookstores or order from 


University of California Press 
Berkeley 94720 
198 3. Ninety years of scholarly excellence 
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IX 


Choosing texts for next semester? 


Remember these five 








The Dynamics of Small 
Groups 

CECILIA L. RIDGEWAY, . 
University of Wisconsin— Milwaukee 

This important new text presents a compre- 
hensive, eclectic analysis of small groups as 
vital units within the larger social structure. As 
a foundation, Professor Ridgeway provides a 
thorough and up to date examination of the 
theoretical approaches to small groups and 


the research methodology in the field. Using - 


three main theoretical approaches — symbolic 
Interactionism, exchange theory, and func- 
- thonallsm—to explain basic concepts through- 
out, she integrates the major studies and 
theories into a coherent analysis and inter- 


pretation of group behavior The book deals ` 


extensively with primary groups as well as 
with task groups, and discusses group culture 
and the role groups play In society so that stu- 
dents can better understand the groups they 
must deal .with In their own lives. Boxed 
Inserts and numerous examples complement 
and Illustrate the text, providing a concrete 
context for the abstract theoretical material. 
402 pages 1983 


from St. Martin’ S Press 


The American Family in 


Social-Historical PerspEcNvE 
Third Edition 

Edited by MICHAEL GORDON, 

University of Connecticut 

Like its highly successful eee the 
new edition of this anthology will help stu- 


dents understand how the contemporary 
American family has evolved—where there is — 


continulty with the past as well as discontinu- |. 


ity, and why. The 25 selections included here 


` represent the best articles on the subject by 


respected scholars In both history and sociol- 
ogy. Organized topically, the readings cover . 
the life-span from childhood to death, includ- 
Ing such key areas as youth, sex, marriage, 
divorce, and ethnic diversity. Approximately 
half the selections are new to this edition and 
represent the latest trends and scholarly 
developments in the field. An introductory 
essay by Professor Gordon surveys the cur- 
rent research In the field and its Implications 
for understanding the American family. 

Paperbound. 531 pages 1983 





Plains Families 

EXPLORING SOCIOLOGY THROUGH . 
SOCIAL HISTORY 

SCOTT G. McNALL and SALLY ALLEN McNAiL, 
both of the University of Kansas 


in this unique new textbook the authors draw. 
on a wide range of historical documents of ~ 


Individual families— diaries, letters, personal 
records, and interviews—as a basis for the 
. Study of key sociological concepts and theo- 
ties. The book Is arranged in alternating historl- 
cal and sociological chapters. The historical 
chapters present the authentic family docu- 
ments; the sociological chapters then use 
these documents to illuminate such concepts 


as culture and social structure, socialization,, 


Stratification, sex roles, and social change. 
This unusual Integration of sociology and 
social history brings to life abstract ideas, 
terms, and theorles, and will enable students 
to understand and appreciate the relationship 
of individuals and family groups to ES asa 
whole. 

Paperbound. 328 pages 1983 

Instructor's Manual avallable 


Social Interaction - 


READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY 
Second Edition —@— ._ 
HOWARD ROBBOY, - ss 
Trenton State College ` 
CANDACE CLARK, 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 


This anthology brings together 40 outstand- 
Ing articles on major topics in sociology. Cho- 
sen for their Intrinsic Interest and readability — 
and to provide a careful balance between the 
classical and contemporary— the readings will 
both serve as vivid illustrations of. sociology 
at work and expose students to the intellec- 
tual excitement of the discipline. The book 
features a strong—though not exclusive— 
emphasis on symbolic interaction, , thus pro- 


__ viding students with a consistent approach to 


the various topics discussed ‘in the articles. 
The editorial apparatus helps students inte- 


- grate the readings with general concepts of 


sociology: there are review questions for each 
selection, suggested readings at the end of 
each part, and brlef biographies of the oe 
uting authors at the end of the book. 
Paperbound. 597 pages 1983 ot 
Instructor's Manual available j 


Now available in paperback =; 


Sociology | . 
INQUIRING INTO SOCIETY mite 
Second Edition 5 

PETER I. ROSE and MYRON GLAZER, 

Smith College 

PENINA MIGDAL GLAZER, 

Hampshire College“ 

An unusually accessible introduction. to socl- 
ology written by three respected scholars and 
teachers.. „and an outstanding value at.$9.95 
raps 528 pages . 





-To request a complimentary exam- 
ination copy of any of these books, 
please write to us onyour college let- 
terhead, specifying your course title, 
present text, and approximate enroll- 
ment. Send your request to: 








Family Life 
and School Achievement | 
Why Poor’ Black Children Succeed or Fail 


Reginald M. Clark 


Clark offers intimate portraits of ten black 
households — from both ends of the economic 
spectrum, in, one- and two- parent homes, with 
high and-low achievers—to show that income 
level and family structure do aot inflexibly dictate 
school success or failure. Emphasizing that the 
key factor for academic success is the quality of 
family life,.he outlines how we can facilitate 
change in urban families. 

Cloth $22.50 264 pages 


é 


New in paper 


The Erosion of Childhood 


Valerie Polakow Suransky 

“The Erosion of Childhood should be required 
reading for all concerned ‘persons; and all persons 
are-concerned with children and the future, 
whether admittedly or not... . The information 
‘and questions contained in the book could lead to 
a substantial revision of our child care policy and 
practices.” — The Journal for Special Educators ' 

$7.95 236 pages 


How Schools Work 


Rebecca Barr and Robert Dreeben 
With Nonglak Wiratchai 

This book explores the ways different parts of an : 
educational system and the resources they utilize 
contribute to learning. The authors not only 
document learning effects, they also show where 
they are produced in the’system, where they are 
not, and why. How Schools Work makes a major 
contribution to unraveling the conceptual tangle 
of how learning is achieved. 

Cloth $22.50 208 pages 


8 


Damaged Parents ` 
An Anatomy of Child Neglect 


Norman A. Polansky; Mary Ann 


Chalmers, Elizabeth Werthan 


Buttenwieser, and David P. 
Wiliams ~ | 

Although less dramatic and visible than outright 
child abuse, child neglect occurs five times more 
frequently and contributes to widespread social’ 
problems. In this book, based on fifteen years of 
research, Polansky and his coauthors report on 
two systematic efforts to define, measure, classify, 
and understand child neglect. “Polansky and his - 
colleagues have produced a truly remarkable 
book.” — Thomas M. Young, Social Service Review 
$7.95 284 pages 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5801 South Ellis Avenue Chicago, IL 60637 





MARXISM AND THE OPPRESSION OF 


WOMEN 

Toward a Unitary Theory 

Lise Vogel 

Contributing to both social theory and intellectual 
history, Vogel develops an approach that combines 


socialism and feminism. In this path-breaking book, 


she argues that a careful reading of Marxist texts 
yields important insights that help today’s feminists 
resolve contradictions plaguing the Integration of 
these two movements. ‘A very good book, especially 
in its explication of Marx's analysis of social 
reproduction.” Louise Lamphere “Especially strong 
on its exposition of the Marxist texts on the 
‘woman question.” John Cammett 


248 pages, $25.00 cloth 


Available in paperback 

‘CIGARETTES © 

The Battle Over Smoking 

Ronald Troyer and Gerald Markle. 
This unique approach to the history of public 
attitudes toward smoking brings a badly needed 
perspective to an emotionally charged issue. “A. 
first-rate study of ... considerable interest to the 
general public, to sociologists and political _ 
scientists, and to everyone interested in public 
health.” Joseph Gusfleld 

Crime, Law, and Deviance series 

150 pages, $17.50 cloth; $10.00 paper 


POLICING A CLASS SOCIETY 

The Experience of American Cities, 
1865-1915 — 

Sidney Harring 

At the turn-of-the-century in the Great Lakes and 
Ohio Valley regions, capitalists used the police force 
to control the working class. Using a class-struggle 
approach, Harring examines how police repressed 
strikes, controlled tramping. supervised leisure 
activities like drinking, and spread the fear of crime 
to legitimize a repressive palice force. 

Crime, Law and Deviance serles 


305 pages, $30.00 cloth 





Strakhov's Women’s Paes ae 


Available in paperback 
THE OTHER SIDE OF DELINQUENCY 


Waln Brown 
With a Foreword by Donald J. West 


In this moving autobiography, Brown describes his 
early life and teenage years as a delinquent and his 
struggle to escape from the violence and institutions 
that threatened to engulf him. Contrasting his 
personal experiences and official transcripts, Brown, 
now a PhD, brings an unusual mixture of 
professional skill and personal honesty to a topic of 


. wide interest, providing valuable insight in 


developing effective intervention and therapeutic 
strategies. ‘Provocative, suggestive, and 
enthralling.” James F. Short “Jiluminating and 
corrective.” Margaret Rosenheim “Heartening 
reading for all who have to deal professionally or 
parentally with ‘wayward youth’... E. James 
Anthony 

Crime, Law, and Deviance series 


150 pages, $17.95 cloth; $9.00 paper 


Rutgers University Press 
30 College Avenue 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903 
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Our texts prove it. 





Adopted by over 
100 schools nationwide 


in its first year! 





© Student Study Guide 
e Instructor’s Manual © 
e 2000 item Test Bank 
e Film Credit Program 





Little, Browr 
knows | 


sociology. 





SOCIOLOGY 
An Introduction 


J. Ross Eshleman 
Wayne State University 
Barbara G. Cashion ` 


Georgetown University 
cloth/618 pages/1983 


This new introduction has been widely 
praised for providing students with a real 
sense of sociology’s relevance to modern. 
society. It offers a balanced analysis of the 
social world that is unmatched in currency, 
readability, and comprehensiveness. The 
authors cover the major theories in ways 
that clarify contemporary life, supporting 
them with classic and recent research and 
a wealth of examples from everyday life. 


A unique chapter-ending feature, 
“Sociologists at Work,” profiles sociol- 


. ogists in careers outside academia. And 


an extensive appendix, geared directly to 
the student, describes sources of informa- 
tion for careers in sociology. 


Part-ending readings, in combination with 
a lavish four-color illustration program, are 
strong supplements to textual description. 
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= Alne Sabi | _ THE INTIMATE ENVIRONMENT 
Exploring Marriage and the Family 
Third Edition | 
Arlene S. Skolnick 





' Featuring solid’scholarship and a contemporary 
perspective, the Third Edition of this highly 
respected text includes new coverage of divorce, 
_ family violence, single parenthood, and mate- 

_ spouse selection. 


cloth/456 pages/with Instructor's Manual/1983 


. 
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FAMILY IN TRANSITION 
Fourth Edition’ — if 


Arlene S. Skolnick and 
Jerome H. Skolnick, editors - ~ 


Drawn from popular and scholarly sources, 
more than 40 percent of the articles in the 
thorough revision of this extremely successful 
reader are new, providing the most up-to-date . 
examination of changes i in the aay over the 
last decade. 

papeio20 pages/with Test Bank/1983 





oming i AMERICA’S PROBLEMS 

C rung in 1954 ni Social Issues and Public Policy 
| Elliott Currie and Jerome H. Skolnick 
cloth/c. 576 pages/with Instructor's Manual 


INTRODUCTION TO .. 

- CRIMINOLOGY 

Third Edition 

Hugh D. Barlow . 

Little, Brown cloth/c. 608 pages/with kan. Manual 


RACIAL AND ETHNIC CROLES 
and Company Sécond Edition’ 


College Division * 34. Beacon Street Richard T. Schaefer 
- Boston» MA 02106 a: ) _ Cloth/c. 544 pages/with Instructor’s Manual 





Oxford 


. Women’s Claims 
A Study in Political Economy 





LISA PEATTIE and MARTIN REIN, both of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This 


book applies the 


. against the state, within the family, and inthe working world. {L 


theory of claims to women, lag ya ret oda 


of Political Economy) 


November 1983 192pp. cloth $29.95 paper $9.95 


Modern Sociological Theory 
An Introduction - 


M. FRANCIS ABRAHAM, vie State University A comprehensive overview of the 
major schools of sociological theory, this a incorporates diverse diii and Mustra- 


tions drawn from different cultural contexts 
1983 300pp. paper $7.95 


The Idea of Natural Inequality and Other Essays 


ANDRÉ BÉTEILLE, University of Delhi. Various aspects of inequality are viewed in this col- 
lection of essays in a comparative perspective with special reference to contemporary India. 


October 1983 200pp. $17.95 


” 





Marxism and Philosophy 
ALEX CALLINICOS, University of York. 
Starting with Marx himself, the author 
surveys the various schools of Marxist ° 
loring the aae rela- 


1983 220pp. $19.95 


Marxism and Law 


HUGH COLLINS, University of Oxford.. 
Applying the insights of the Marxist tradition 
es spe gee end Dera Vl this study 
a pete is on the Marxist critique 
of the ideal of the Rule of Law. The author 
resents a unified and coherent view of 
Marva which he then uses to examme the 
. specific characteristics of legal institutions, 
rules, and ideas. , 
(Marxist Introductions) 
1982 159pp. $19.95 


XVI 


of Sussex, 


Readings in Marxist Sociology 


Edited by TOM BOTTOMORE, University 
and PATRICK GOODE, Author 
and Translator. This is the first book of 
readings on Marxist sociology to be pub- 
lished m English. Excerpts from the works 
o Sik thinkers, beginning with 
Marx and Engels, are systematically ar 
ranged to show the Marxist contribution to 
some of the principal fields of sociological 


mqury. 
1983 280pp. cloth $29.95 paper $7.95 


Marxism and Anthropology 
The History of a Relationship 
ee BLOCH, University of London. 
Diane pea yada the use made of anthro- 
and Engels and the use - 
made of rA OE by Soviet, American, 
British, and French anthropologists. 
(Marxist Introductions) 
1983 224pp. $19.95 





The Social Condition of Humanity 
Second Edition : 

IRVING ZEITLIN, University of Toronto. The second edition of this high-level introduct 
text acquaints students with the classical foundations of sociological analysis. As with the first, 
ee ee eee oa oe ee 
biology. On the first edition: “Well-written and . insightful. .. rich and provocative. ” 
—Contemporary Sociology ` E 

October 1983 470 pp. . paper $14. 95 | 


Women’s Realities, Women’ S Choicés 
An Introduction to Women’s Studies E ce. 
HUNTER COLLEGE WOMEN S STUDIES COLLECTIVE. This eae text for an 


introduction to women’s studies course—the first of its kind—grows out Pee nary 
St ae a a a A linary 


perspective. 
1983 480 pp.; 48 ilus. cloth $22.50 pajer $1.95 


‘Marxism and the Metropolis E 

New Perspectives in Urban Political Economy E B 

_ Second Edition 

SNES Ames K. TABB, Queens College City University of New York, and LARRY 
‘American University. This book brings together papers in the field of urban political’ 

economy in which the contributors analyze the spatial structure of the city, suburbanization, 

financing urban governments, urban redevelopment and transportation, and urban ane 

November 1983 384 pp.; 4 maps cloth $24. 95 paper $11.95 , 


~ Sunbelt/Snowbelt i: 
Urban Development and Regional Restructuring 


. Edited by LARRY SAWERS and WILLIAM K. TABB. This collection of essays considers the 
fundamental dynamics of industrial location in our -economy from the viewpoints of economists, 

' geographers, sociologists, political scientists, urban plammers, and lawyers. 

October 1983 _ 384 pp. , doth $24.00 Peer Oe l S 


Theories of Delinquency ` o = 
. An Examination of Explanations of Delinquent Behavior ie = JS a ee 
DONALD J. SHOEMAKER: Virginia i. Institute and State University. This volume 


presents an integrative and comparative of several theories of delinquency, aise 
alistic as well as sociological. ee ee 


of delinqu as a basis for an understanding of the ramifications of treatment, prevention, | 
and control e 


January 1984 272 pp. paper $7.95 
ENCES GHA RCE ALES OZE SJELL IE CRNE 


a 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10016 
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- The Day-Care Dilemma 

Women and Children First 

Marian Blum, Wellesley College. 

Examines center-based day care for young 
children, calling attention to some of the 
negative aspects such as health risks, the 
dehumanization of children, and the exploita- 
tion of staff. 
160pp. 


Ambulatory Care 

Problems of Cost and Access . 

edited by Stuart H. Altman, Joanna Lion, and 

Judith LaVor Williams 

University Health Policy Concortian: Series 

Distinguished contributors discussed such 

pressing policy issues as access to care, 

provider types and settings of care, and costs. 
240pp. ISBN 0-669-06401-7 $24.95 


Foster-Child Health Care 
Florence Kavaler, M.D., State University of 
New York, Downstate Medical Center, and 
Margaret R. Swire, New York Health 
Research Associates 

Foreword by C. Arden Miller, M.D.. 

“This book reveals a bleak aspect of the 
systems and agencies that are entrusted to 
provide health and protective services....A 
higher ethic is required, as this book 
documents so abundantly.” 

—C. Arden Miller, M.D., University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
224pp. ISBN 0-669-04561-6 


ISBN 0-669-05604-9 - $19.95 
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Television and the Presidential Elections 
Self-Interest and the Public Interest _ 

edited by Martin Linsky, Harvard University 
Topics include the content and form of news 
programming and the availability of time for 
paid commercials, as well as the regulatory 
issues of reasonable access and equal 
opportunity. 


160pp. ISBN 0-669-06397-5 $19.95 
Also available in paper: 
ISBN 0-669-06947-7 $9.95 






Public Opinion and Nuclear Energy 
Stanley M. Nealey, Barbara D. Melber, and 
William L. Rankin, Battelle Human Affairs 
Research Centers, with Joy Hammersla, 
Carin S. Weiss, and Thomas D. Overcast 


. Discusses such aspects of nuclear power as 


safety, health, proliferation, terrorism, pollu- 

tion, and waste disposal, and examines public 
opinion in the aftermath of Three Mile Island. 
224pp. _ ISBN'0-669-02843-6 $25.95 


Injuries 

Causes, Control Strategies, and Public Policy 
Leon S. Robertson, Yale University 

An Insurance Institute for Highway Safety 
Book >- 

Proposes that altering the agents or vehicles of 
injuries is a more effective approach to their 
reduction than individual behavioral-control 
or modification programs. 

240pp. ISBN 0-669-04664-7 $24.95 


Sexual Assault among Adolescents 
Suzanne S. Ageton, Behavioral | 

Research Institute 

Offers a detailed demographic, attitudinal, 
and behavioral profile of both adolescent ~ . 
victims and offenders, and discusses the initial ` 
impact and long-term effects of being sexually 
victimized. 

ISBN 0-669-06322-3 Fall'1983 
The Long: Road Up from Barbarism 

The Issues of Capital Punishment 

edited by Jack Greenberg, with Henry Urrows 
and Elizabeth Urrows, The NAACP Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund, Inc. 


_ ISBN 0-669-06615-x Fall 1983. 
Also available in paper: 
_ ISBN 0-669-06616-8 $8.95 
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James D. Orcutt, Florida State University 
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` to the sociology of deviance. Utilizing. a comprehensive and eclectic 
organization, the text covers all the major theories of deviance and 
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E DOUG McADAM (Tactical Innovation and 
the Pace of Insurgency) is Assistant Professor, 
Department of Sociology, University of 
Arizona. He is currently conducting a study of 
participants in the 1964 Mississippi Freedom 
Summer project seeking to assess the long- 
term consequences of activism and the impact 
of structural and attitudinal factors on initial 
participation. His Political Process and the 
Development of Black Insurgency 1930-1 Qi is 
forthcoming. 


E DUANE CHAMPAGNE (Social Structure, 
Revitalization Movements and State Building: 
Social Change in. Four Native American 
Societies), Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, is doing 
comparative research on indigenous peoples 
and state relations, and comparative historical 
- research on the societal responses of nonwest- 
ern societies to Western political and economic 
forces. 


a EDWARD. J. WALSH (Social Movement 
Involvement in the Wake of a Nuclear Acci- 
dent: Activists and Free Riders in the TMI 
Area), Associate Professor of Sociology, 
Pennsylvania State University, is conducting 
analyses of organized efforts of local residents 
and outside supporters to close the nuclear 
facilities on Three Mile Island. REX H. WAR- 
LAND, Professor of Rural Sociology, Depart- 


ment of Agricultural Sociology and Rural 


Sociology, Pennsylvania State University, is 
doing research on the American consumer 
movement as well as seeking to-specify and 
test a model to explain food behavior. 


@ THOMAS F. GIERYN- (Boundary-Work 
and the Demarcation of Science from Non- 
Science: Strains and. Interests in Professional 
` Ideologies of Scientists) is Assistant Professor, 
Department of Sociology, Indiana University. 
He continues to study the ‘political ecology” 
of science, including a study of the recent cre- 
~ ation. science trial in Arkansas and another of 
the social science program in the formative 
years of NSF. 


@ CRAIG B. LITTLE (Frontiers and Criminal 
Justice: English Private Prosecution Societies 
and American Vigilantism in the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries) is Associate Profes- 
sor of Sociology, State University of New 
York at Cortland. He is studying extralegal 
criminal justice in 18th and 19th century 
America, including horse companies, detection 
societies and vigilance committees. CHRIST- 
OPHER P. SHEFFIELD, Assistant Governor, 
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H. M. Prison Service, England and Wales, is 
doing research on the use of the fine as a penal 
sanction. 


| CATHERINE E. ROSS (Dividing Work, 
Sharing Work, and In-Between: Marriage Pat- 
terns and Depression), Assistant Professor of 
Sociology, University of Illinois at Urbana- ` 
Champaign, is currently researching gender - 
differences in powerlessness and normlessness 
and their effects on various forms of deviance. 
JOHN MIROWSKY, Assistant Professor, De- 
partment of Sociology and College of 
Medicine, University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign, is studying the impact of power 
outside the family on the husband’s and wife’s 
sense of equitable division of decision-making 
power within the family. JOAN HUBER, 
Professor of Sociology, University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign, will become Dean of the _ 
College of Social and Behavioral Science, Ohio 
State University, in January, 1984. With 
Glenna Spitze, she recently coauthored Sex 
Sean SAIGNER, Housework, and Jobs. 


E KENNETH I. SPENNER (Deciphering 
Prometheus: Temporal. Change in the Skill 
Level of Work) is Assistant Professor, De- 
partment- of Sociology, Duke University. The 
present paper is part of a continuing investiga- 


tion of skill changes in work in the U.S. His 


other research centers on work careers and the 
life course, the properties and measurement of 


‘career lines, and career lines as vacancy com- 


petition regimes. 
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tion and Stability of Instructional Groups) is 
Professor, Department of Sociology, Univer- 
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deals with determinants of the formation, sta- 
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race friendships in children, the effects of 
within-class ability grouping on academic 
achievement, and classroom effects on peer 
networks. AAGE B. SORENSEN is Professor 
of Sociology, University of Wisconsin- 
Madison. His current research’ is on careers 
and labor markets, life-course events and tran- 
sitions, and the organizational ee 
of students in schools. 


w PATRICIA A. ROOS (iWeringe and 
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Stony Brook, is conducting research on in- 
stitutional factors contributing to sex segrega- 
tion in the workplace, ethnic differences in oc- 


cupational and earning attainment, as well as 
continuing cross-cultural research on sex dif- 
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m ROBERT NASH PARKER (Measuring So- 
cial Participation) is Assistant Professor, De- 
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TACTICAL INNOVATION AND THE PACE OF INSURGENCY* 


Deus McADAM 
ne of Arizona 


The , pace of black insurgency between 1955 and 1970 is analyzed as a afunenon of an 
ongoing process of tactical interaction between movement forces and southern 
segregationists. Given a political system vulnerable to challenge and strong internal 
organization the main challenge confronting insurgents is a preeminently tactical 
one. Lacking institutionalized power, challengers must devise protest techniques 
that offset their powerlessness. This is referred to as a process of tactical innovation. 
Such innovations, however, only temporarily afford challengers increased 
bargaining leverage. In chess-like fashion, movement opponents can be expected, 
through effective tactical adaptation, to neutralize the new tactic, thereby 
reinstituting the power disparity between themselves and the: challenger. 

-This perspective is applied to the development of the black movement over the 
period, 1955-1970. Evidence derived from content-coding all relevant story 
synopses contained in The New York Times Index for these years is presented 
showing a strong correspondence between the introduction of new protest techniques 
and peaks in movement activity. Conversely, lulls in black insurgency reflect the 
successful efforts of movement opponents to devise éffective tactical counters to 


_ these innovations. 


Sociological. analysis and theory regarding 


social movements has tended to focus on the 
causes of insurgency. By comparison, rela- 
tively little attention has been devoted to the 
- dynamics of movement development and de- 
cline.! This article represents a modest attempt 
to address this “hole” in the movement lit- 
erature by analyzing the effect of one factor on 
the ongoing development of a Single move- 


~ Direct all correspondence to: Doug McAdam, 
Department of Sociology, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, AZ 85721. 
` This research was supported in part by NIMH 
grant No. 5 ROI MH20006 04 SSR. The grant sup- 
parted a larger study of insurgency in the 1960s di- 
rected by Charles Perrow, to whom goes my deep 
appreciation as well as much of the credit for this 
work. I would also like to thank Al Bergesen, Neil 
Fiigstein, Lois Horton, Michael Hout, John McCar- 
‘thy, Victoria Nelson-Rader, Michael Sobel and two 


anonymous reviewers for their extremely helpful. 


comments on various drafts of this paper. 

t I am not alone in noting the relative lack of 
attention paid to the dynamics of movement devel- 
opment and decline in the sociological literature. 
Gamson (1975), Piven and 'Cloward (1977), and 
Snyder and Kelly (1979) have made similar com- 
ments in other contexts. The introduction of re- 
source mobilization and other ‘‘rationalistic”’ 
theories of social movements, however, has helped 
focus more attention on the ongoing dynamics of 
movement development. In the work of such 
theorists as Tilly (1978), McCarthy and Zald (1973, 
1977), and others, one begins to discern the outlinés 
of a systematic framework for analyzing not just the 
emergence but subsequent development/decline of 
social movements. 
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ment. It studies the relationship between tacti- 


cal interaction and the pace of black in- 
' Surgency between 1955 and 1970. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TACTICS AND 
THE PROCESS OF TACTICAL. ` 
INTERACTION 


The significance of tactics to social movements 
derives from the unenviable position in which 
excluded or challenging groups find themselves. 
According to Gamson (1975:140): “the central 
difference among political actors is captured by 
the idea of being inside or outside of the polity 
. Those who are outside are challengers. 
They lack the basic prerogative of members— 
routine access to decisions that affect them.” 
The key challenge confronting insurgents, 
then, is to devise some way to overcome the . 
basic powerlessness that has confined them to 
a position of institutionalized political impo- 
tence. The solution to this problem is_preemi- 
nently tactical. Ordinarily insurgents must 
bypass routine decision-making channels and 
seek, through use of noninstitutionalized tac- 
tics, to force their opponents to deal with them 
outside the established arenas within which the 
latter derive so much of their power. In a 
phrase, they must create ‘‘negative in- 
ducements” to bargaining (Wilson; 1961). 
Negative inducements involve the creation 


of a situation that disrupts the normal func- 


tioning of society and-is antithetical to the 
interests of the-group’s opponents. In essence, 
insurgents seek to disrupt their opponent’s 
realization of interests to such an extent that 
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the cessation of the offending tactic becomes a 


sufficient inducement to grant concessions. 

Findings reported by Gamson (1975:7288) 
support the efficacy of negative inducements 
‘or disruptive tactics for many challenging 
groups. In summarizing his findings, he con- 
cludes that "unruly groups, those that use vio- 
lence, strikes, and other ‘constraints, have 
better than average success?” (Gamson, 
1975:87). Piven and Cloward’s (1979) analysis 
of several “poor people’s movements” sup- 
ports Gamson’s conclusion. As they note, 

. it is usually when unrest among the lower 
classes breaks out of the confines of electoral 
procedures that the poor may have some influ- 
ence, for the instability and polarization they 
then threaten to create by their actions in the 
- factories or in the streets may force some re- 
sponse from electoral leaders” (Piven and 
Cloward, 1979:15). 

In most cases, then, the emergence of a so- 
cial movement attests to at least limited suc- 
cess in the use of disruptive tactics. To sur- 
vive, however, a movement must be able to 
sustain the leverage it has achieved through the 
use of such tactics. To do it must either parlay 
its initial successes into positions of in- 
stitutionalized power (as, for instance, the 
labor movement did) or continue to exp?riment 
with noninstitutional forms of proteSt. Re- 
garding the latter course of action, even the 
most successful tactic is likely to be effectively 
countered by movement opponents if relied 
upon too long. Barring the attainment of sig- 
nificant institutionalized power, then, the pace 
of insurgency comes to be crucially influenced 
by (a) the creativity of insurgents in devising 
new tactical forms, and (b) the ability of oppo- 
nents to neutralize these moves through effec- 
tive tactical counters. These processes may be 
referred to as tactical innovation and tactical 


adaptation, respectively. Together they define | 


an ongoing process of tactical interaction in 
which insurgents and opponents seek, in 
chess-like fashion, to offset the moves of the 
other. How well each succeeds at this task 
crucially affects the pace and outcome of in- 
surgency. 

As crucial ‘as this interactive dynamic i is, it 
has received scant empirical attention in the 
social movement literature.? Instead research 


2 Though hardly a major focus of theoretical at- 
tention, the dynamic has at least been acknowledged 
and discussed by a number of movement theorists. 
Zald and Useem (1982), for example, apply a similar 
interactive perspective to the study of the ongoing 
relationship between movements and the counter- 
movements they give rise to. Such a perspective also 
informs Tilly’s (1978) model of social movements. 
Finally, elements of an interactive conception of 
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has tended to focus on the characteristics or 
resources of either opponents’ or insurgents 
rather than the dynamic ae between 

the two. | 


POLITICAL PROCESS AS A CONTEXT 
FOR TACTICAL INNOVATION 


As important as the process of tactical innova- 
tion is, it derives much of its significance from 
the larger political/organizational context in 
which it occurs. That is, the process only takes 
on significance in the context of the more gen- 
eral factors that make for a viable social 
movement in the first place. 

Elsewhere (McAdam, 1982) is outlined a 
political process model of social movements 
that stresses the importance of two structural 
factors in the emergence of widespread in- 
surgency. The first is the level of indigenous 
organization within the aggrieved population; 
the second the alignment of groups within the 
larger political environment. The first can be 
conceived of as the degree of organizational 
“readiness” within the minority community 


-and the second, following Eisinger (1973:11), 


as the “structure of political opportunities” 

available to insurgent groups. As necessary, 

but not sufficient, conditions for social in- 

surgency, both factors are crucial prerequisites 

for the process of tactical innovation. Indige- 

nous organizations furnish the context in which 

tactical innovations are devised and sub- 

sequently carried out. Such organizations 

serve to mobilize community resources in sup- 

port of new tactical forms and to supply leaders 

to direct their use, participants to carry them ` 
out, and communication networks to facilitate 

their use and dissemination to other insurgent ` 
groups.* This latter point is especially signifi- 
cant. The simple introduction of a new protest 
technique in a single locale is not likely to have 
a measureable effect on the pace of movement 
activity unless its use can be diffused to other 
insurgent groups operating in other areas. It is 
the established communication networks char- 
acteristic of existing organizations that ordi- 
narily make this crucial process of diffusion 
possible.‘ ; : 


movement development are implied in McPhail and 


~ Millers work (1973) on the “assembling process.” 


3 In his analysis of the emergence and spread of 
the sit-in tactic, Morris (1981) offers a richly drawn 
example of the organizational roots of tactical inno- 
vation. In this case it was the indigenous network of 
southern black churches, colleges and local move- 
ment affiliates that supplied the organizational con- 
text essential to the successful application and diffu- 
sion of the sit-in tactic. 

4 A possible exception to the rule involves the 


I ae age 
¢ 
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But the effectiveness of such organizations 
and the tactical innovations they employ also 
depend, to a considerable degree, on charac- 
teristics of the larger political environment 
which insurgents confront. Under ordinary cir- 
_ cumstances excluded groups or challengers 
face enormous obstacles in their efforts to ad- 
vance group interests. They cftentimes face a 
political establishment united in its opposition 
to insurgent goals and therefore largely im- 
‘Mune to pressure from movement groups. 
Under such circumstances tactical innovations 
are apt to be repressed or ignored rather than 
‘triggering expanded insurgency. More to the 
point it is unlikely even that such innovations 
will be attempted in the face of the widely 
shared feelings of pessimism and impotence 
that are likely to prevail under such conditions. 
Tactical innovations only become potent in the 
context of a political system vulnerable to in- 
surgency. Expanding political opportunities 
then create a potential for the exercise of 


political leverage which indigenous organi- 


zations seek to exploit. It is the confluence of 
these two factors that often seems to presage 
widespread insurgency. 

Certainly this was true in the case of the 
black movement (McAdam, 1982: see espe- 
cially Chapters 5-7). By mid-century the 
growing electoral importance of blacks 
nationwide, the collapse of the southern cotton 
economy, and the increased salience of third 
world countries in United States foreign policy 
had combined to grant blacks a’ measure- of 
political leverage they had not enjoyed since 
Reconstruction. Equally significant was the 
extraordinary pace of institutional expansion 
within the southern black community in the 
period of 1930-1960. Triggered in large -mea- 
sure by the decline in cotton farming and the 
massive rural to urban migration it set in mo- 
tion, this process left blacks in a stronger posi- 
tion organizationally than they had ever been 
in before. In particular, three institutions—the 
black church, black colleges, and the southern 
wing of the NAACP—grew apace of this gen- 
eral developmental process. Not surprisingly, 
these three institutions were to dominate the 
protest infrastructure out of which the move- 
ment was to emerge in the period 1955—1960. It 
is against this backdrop of expanding political 


` urban riots of the mid to late 1960s. In the case of 
these loosely organized, more diffuse forms of pro- 
test, it. is likely- that the media—particularly 


television—served as the principal vehicle of diffu- - 


sion linking rioters in different cities. Within the 
same city, however, several authors have noted the 


importance of indigenous associational networks in ` 


the spread of the riot (cf. Feagin and Hann, 
1973:48-49; Wilson and Orum, 1976:198). 
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opportunities and growing organizational 
strength, then, that the emergence of the civil - 
rights movement must be’ seen. 

The confluence of indigenous organization 
and expanding political opportunities, how- 
ever, only renders widespread insurgency 
likely, not inevitable. Insurgents must still de- 
fine the “time as ripe” for such activity and 
commit indigenous organizational resources to 
the struggle. Then, too, they must devise 
methodologies for pressing their demands. It is 
only at this point that the process of tactical 
innovation becomes crucial. For if expanding 
opportunities and established organizations 
presage movement emergence, it is the skill of 
insurgents in devising effective protest tactics 
and their opponents’ ability to counter such 
tactics that largely determine the pace and out- 
come of insurgency. In the remainder of this 
article attention will center on this dynamic 
and its effects on the unfolding of black protest 
activity in this country between 1955 and 1970. 


INSTITUTIONALIZED POWERLESSNESS | 


_ AND THE POLITICS OF PROTEST .- 


By any measure of institutionalized political 
power blacks were almost totally powerless in 
the middle decades of this century. Of the 
nearly eight and three- -quarter million voting 


_age blacks in the country in 1950 only an esti- 


mated three million were registered to vote 
(Berger, 1950:26), in contrast to the estimated 
81 percent registration rate for whites in 1952 
(Danigelis, 1978:762).- While no contem- 
poraneous count of black elected officials 
nationwide is available, the number was cer- 
tainly very small. At the national level, only 
two Congressman—Dawson (R-IL) and Pow- 
ell (D—-NY)—held elective office. In- 
stitutionalized political impotence was most 
extreme for southern blacks. Some ten and a 
quarter million blacks still resided in the South 
in 1950, with barely 900,000 of them registered 
to vote (Bullock, 1971:227; Hamilton, 

1964:275). No blacks held major elective Office - 
in the region and none had served in Congress 
since 1901 (Ploski and Marr, 1976). Moreover, 
with blatantly discriminatory electoral prac- 
tices still commonplace throughout the 
region—especially in the Deep South—the 
prospects for changing this state of affairs were 
bleak. Yet a scant twenty years later significant 
change had come to the South. An entire sys- 
tem of Jim Crow caste restrictions had been 
dismantled. Black voter registration rates had 
risen from less than 20 percent in 1950 to 65 
percent in 1970 (Lawson, 1976: 331). The 
number of black elected officials in the region 
climbed to nearly 1,900 after the 1970 elections 


(Brooks, 1974:293). And with the election. of 
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Andrew Young and Barbara Jordan, black 
southerners were represented in Congress for 
the first time since 1901. 

The pressure for these changes came from an 
indigenous movement organized and led 
primarily by southern blacks. In the face of the 
institutional political powerlessness of this 
population it is important to ask how this pres- 
sure was generated and sustained. The answer 
to this question is, of course, complex. How- 
ever, any complete account of how blacks 
were able to mount such a successful insurgent 
campaign must focus squarely on their willing- 
ness to bypass ‘‘proper channels” in favor of 
noninstitutionalized forms of protest. Having 
“humbly petitioned” the South’s white power 
structure for decades with little results, insur- 
gents logically turned to the only option left 
open to them: the “‘politics of protest.” It was 
the potential for disruption inherent in their use 
of noninstitutionalized forms of political action 
that was to prove decisive. 


METHODS 


To measure the pace of black insurgency over 
this period all relevant story synopses con- 


‘tained in the annual New York Times Index (for 


+ 


the years, 1955-70} under the two headings, 
“Negroes-U.S.—General,” and "Education- 
U.S.—Social Integration,” were read and 
content-coded along a variety of dimensions. 
The decision to restrict coding to these head- 
ings was based on a careful examination of the 
classification system employed in the Index, 
which indicated that the overwhelming major- 
ity of events relevant to the topic were listed 
under these two headings. 


To be coded, a story had to satisfy four 


criteria. It first had to be relevant to the general 
topic of black civil rights. As a result, a good 
many other topics were excluded from the 
analysis, for example, stories reporting the 


achievements of black athletes or entertainers. - 


Besides this general criterion of relevance, to 
be coded, synopses also had to be judged un- 
ambiguous as to-(1) the nature of the event 
being reported (e.g. riot, sit-in, court decision); 


' (2) the individual(s) or group(s) responsible for - 


its initiation; and (3) geographic location of the 
event. The former two variables, “type of ac- 
tion” and “initiating unit,” figure prominently 
in the analysis to be reported later. 

In all better than 12,000 synopses were 
coded from a total of about 29,000 read. Coding 
was carried out by the author and a single 
research assistant. By way of conventional as- 
surances, intercoder reliability coefficients ex- 
ceeded .90 for all but one variable. For all 
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variables employed in this article, however, 
reliability ratings exceeded .95.5 


BLACK INSURGENCY AND THE 
PROCESS OF TACTICAL INNOVATION 


To assess the effect of tactical innovation on 
the pace of black insurgency between 1955 and 
1970 requires that we be able to measure both 
insurgent pace and innovation. Two .code 
categories noted in the previous section enable 
us to do so, The variable, “initiating unit,” - 
provides us with frequency counts of all: civil 
rights-related actions for all parties to the con- 
flict (e.g., federal government, Martin Luther 
King, Jr., etc.). One major category of initiat- 
ing unit employed in the study was that of’ 
“movement group or actor.” The combined 
total of all actions attributed to movement 
groups or actors provides a rough measure of 
the pace of movement-initiated activity over - 
time. Figure 1 shows the frequency of such 
activity between October 1955 and January 
1971. 

What relationship, if any, is there between 
tactical innovation and the ebb and flow of 
movement activity? By coding the “type of 
action” involved in each reported event, we 
can compare the frequency with which various 
tactics were used to the overall pace of in- 
surgency shown in Figure 1. Figures 2 and 3 


‘show the specific activity frequencies for five 


novel tactical forms utilized by insurgents 
during the course of the movement. 

As these figures show, peaks in movement 
activity tend to correspond to the introduction 
and spread of new protest techniques.® The 
pattern is a consistent one. The pace of in- 
surgency jumps sharply following the intro- 
duction of a new tactical form, remains high for 


S For a more complete discussion of the coding 
procedures employed in this analysis the reader is 
referred. to McAdam, 1982:235~50. 

é In most cases the protest techniques were not 
really new. Indeed, most had been employed by in- © 
surgents previously. What distinguished their use 
from previous applications was the ‘adoption of the 
tactic by other insurgent groups. The extensiveness . 
of the adoption is largely attributable to the dense 
network of communication ties that had developed 
between insurgents by 1960. Morris (1981) provides a 
detailed illustration of the crucial importance of for- 
mal and informal ties in the process of tactical diffu- 
sion in his analysis of the spread of the sit-in tactic. 
His analysis merely underscores a fundamental point 
made earlier: the significance of the process of tacti- 
cal innovation depends heavily on the organizational 
resources available to insurgent groups. A well- 
developed communication network linking insur- 
_ gents together is perhaps the most critical of these 
resources. 
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Figure 1. Movement-Initiated Actions, Oct-Nov 1955 through Dec—Jan 1971 

Source: Annual Index of the New York Times, 1955-1971 i 

a period of time, and then begins to decline Table 1 reports the use of five specific tactics 


until another tactical’ innovation sets the pat- as a proportion of all’ movement-initiated ac- 
tern in motion again. A more systematic view tions during each of the first twelve months 





of this. dynamic is provided in Table 1. following the introduction of each technique. 
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Figure 3. Movement-Initiated Actions, January 1963 through October 1970 


Source: Annual Index of the New York Times, 1963—1970. 


As the “Total” column makes clear, the sheer 
number of actions is highest immediately fol- 
lowing the introduction of a new protest form, 
‘tas is the proportion of all actions attributed to 
the new technique. Thus, tactical innovation 
appears to trigger a period of heightened pro- 
test activity dominated by the recently intro- 
‘duced protest technique. This is not to suggest 
that the older tactical forms are rendered ob- 
solete by the introduction of the new tech- 
‘nique. Table 1 shows clearly that this is not the 
case. In only 22 of the 60 months represented 


in the table did the new tactical form account 
for better than 50 percent of all movement- 
initiated actions. On the contrary, tactical in- 
novation seems to stimulate the renewed usage 
of all tactical forms. Thus, for example, the 
economic boycott, largely abandoned after the 
bus boycotts, was often revived in the wake of 
sit-in demonstrations as a means of intensifying 
the pressure generated by the latter technique 
(Southern Regional Council, 1961). Then, too, 
during the community-wide campaign all mañ- — 
ner of protest techniques—sit-ins, boycotts, 


Table 1. Tactical Innovations as a Proportion of a Month’s Activity by Months Since First Use of Tactical 


*** Fewer than 5 movement-initiated actions. 


ł 


Form 
Month Since Bus Freedom Community 
First Use* Boycott Sit-in Ride Campaign . Riot Total . 
-0 .86 (6/7) :57 (24/42)  .19 (4/21) .06 (1/17) 14 (7/51) .30 (42/138) 
1 82 (9/11)  .83 (50/60), .59 (13/22) 35 (7/20) 38 (14/37  .62 (93/150) 
2 .67 (4/6) ` .91 (30/33) .45 (9/20) 64 (9/14) 21 (5/24)  .59 (57/97) . 
3 1.00 (5/5) .74 (14/19)  .54 (7/13) .20 (2/10) ~ .04 (1/26)  .40 (29/73) 
4 .50 (4/8) .53 (8/15) .83 (5/6) 50 (3/6) .00 (0/18)  .38 (20/53) 
. § 29 (2/7) . .44 (4/9) 60 (3/5) AL (1/9) 00 (0/11  .24 (10/41) 
6 83 (5/6) 40 (4/10) .00 (017 Rises 00 (0/12)  .23 (11/48) , 
J .67 (6/9) .63 (12/19  .05 (1/20) ken ..00 (0/8) -37 (22/60) 
8 sad 73 (8/11)  .00 (0/14) -79 (15/19) 00 (0/14)  .39 (24/61) 
9 _ 67 (4/6) 36° (4/11) .00 (0/10) .23 (6/26) ~°.00: (0/17) .20 (14/70) 
10 3 29 (2/7) 29 (2/7) .00 (0/6) 08 (1/12) „I1 €1/9) 15 (6/41) 
11 | pii -62 (5/8)>  .00 (W9 ` ane 29 (6/21)  .33 (15/45) 
* Listed below are the months of first use for the five tactical forms shown in the table: 
Bus Boycott: December, 1955 
_ Sit-in: February, 1960 
Freedom Ride: May’, 1961 
Community Campaign: December, 1961 
Riot: ` August, 1965 
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etc.—were employed as part of a varied tacti- 
cal assault on Jim Crow. This resurgence of the 
older tactical forms seems to underscore the 
importance of the process of tactical innova- 
tion.’ The presumption is that-in the absence of 
the heightened movement activity triggered by 
tactical innovation thé older protest forms 
would not: have reappeared. Their use, then, is 
dependent on-the altered. protest context 
created by the introduction ‘of the new tech- 
nique. 

What of the “valleys” in movement activity 
shawn in Figures 2 and 3? A closer analysis 
suggests that the lulls in insurgency reflect the 
successful efforts of movement opponents to 
devise effective tactical counters to the new 
protest forms. For a fuller understanding of 
this interactive dynamic, we now turn to a 
more detailed qualitative examination of the 
. processes of tactical innovation and adaptation 


surrounding the protest techniques listed in © 


Table 1. 


Bus Bescon 


The first such technique was the bus TENI 
Certainly the most famous and successful of 


these boycotts was.the one organized in . 


Montgomery, Alabama, (1955-56) by the 
church-based Montgomery Improvement As- 
sociation-(MIA) led by Martin Luther King, Jr. 
The technique, however, was not original to 
Montgomery. In 1953 a similar boycott had 
been organized by the Rev. Theodore Jemison 
in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

If not the first, the Montgomery campaign 
was unique in the measure of success it 


achieved and the encouragement it afforded: 


others to organize similar efforts elsewhere. In 
a very real sense the introduction of this tech- 
nique marks the beginning of what is popularly 
called the “civil rights movement.” From ex- 
tremely low levels of activism in the early 


1950s, the pace of black protest rose sharply in. 


1956 and 1957. 

Consistent with the theme of this article, it is 
appropriate that we date the beginnings of the 
movement with a particular tactical, rather 
than substantive, innovation. After all, the 
specific issue of discriminatory bus seating had 


been a source of discontent in the black com- . 


munity for years. Repeated efforts to change 
such practices had always met with failure until 
the Montgomery boycott was launched. Why 
did this tactic succeed where all others had 
failed? The answer to this question lies in the 
contrast between the institutional powerless- 
ness of southern blacks ‘at this time and the 
leverage they were able to mobilize outside 
“proper channels” by means of the boycott. 
Outside those channels blacks were able to 
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take advantage of their sizeable numbers to 
create a significant “negative inducement” to ' 
bargaining: That inducement was nothing less 
than the economic solvency of the bus lines, 

which depended heavily—70-75% in Mont- 
gomery—on their black ridership (Brooks, 
1974:110). Such leverage was telling in 
Montgomery and elsewhere. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, on November 13, 
1956, declared Montgomery’s bus segregation 
laws unconstitutional. Five weeks later, on 
December 21, the city’s buses were formally 
desegregated, thereby ending the black com- 
munity’s year-long boycott of the buses. Dur- 
ing the boycott an estimated 90-95 percent of 
the city’s black passengers refrained from rid- 
ing the buses (Walton, 1956). 

A similar boycott begun on May 28, 1956, in 
Tallahassee, Florida, did not result in as clear- 
cut a victory for insurgents as did the. 
Montgomery campaign. Nonetheless, . the 
boycott once again demonstrated the power of 
widespread insurgent action by blacks. With 
blacks comprising 60-70 percent of its total 
ridership, the city bus company quickly felt the 
effect of the boycott. Barely five Weeks after 
the start of the campaign, the bus company was 
forced to suspend service. With revenues cut 
by an estimated 60 percent, it simply was no 
longer feasible to maintain bus service (Smith . 
and Killian, 1958).. Several months later bus 


` service was resumed, thanks to several forms 


of public subsidy devised by city officials. Still 
the boycott. held. Finally, following the Su- 
preme Courts ruling in the Montgomery case, 
organized efforts to.desegregate Tallahassee’s 
buses were instituted. Despite continued 
harassment, legal desegregation had come to 
Tallahassee. Finally, the impact of the Tal- 
lahassee and Montgomery boycotts (as well as 


_ those organized elsewhere) was felt in other 


locales. Apparently fearing similar disruptive 
boycotts in their communities, at least a dozen 
other southern cities quietly desegregated their 
bus lines during the course of the Tallahassee 
and Montgomery campaigns. 

As effective as the boycott proved to be, it 
was in time effectively countered by southern l 
segregationists. The adaptation to this tactic’ 


` took two forms: legal obstruction and extra- 


legal harassment. The latter consisted of vio- 


‘ lence or various forms of physical and eco- 


nomic intimidation aimed at members’ of the 
black community, especially those prominent 
in the beycott campaigns. In Monfgomery, 


buses were fired upon by white snipers; a 
_ teenage girl was beaten by four or five white 
rowdies as she got off the bus. Four Negro 
churches were bombed at an estimated dam- 
age of $70,000, the homes of Ralph Aber- 


t 
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nathy and Robert Graetz were dynamited . . . 
and someone fired a shotgun blast into the 
front door of . Martin Luther King’ S 
home. (Brooks, 1974: 119) : 


Similar responses were forthcoming in Tal- 
lahassee and in other boycott cities (Smith and 
Killian, 1958:13). These incidents had the ef- 
fect of increasing the risks of participation in 
insurgent activity to a level that may well have 
reduced the likelihood of generating such cam- 
paigns elsewhere. 

These extra-legal responses were sup- 
plemented by various “legal” maneuvers on 
the part of local officials which were designed 
to neutralize the effectiveness of the bus 
boycott as an insurgent tactic. Several exam- 
ples drawn from the Tallahassee conflict illus- 
trate the type of counter moves that were in- 
stituted in many southern communities at this 
time.’ 


`  — City police initiated a concerted campaign 


of harassment and intimidation against car 
pool participants that included arrests for 
minor violations and the detention of drivers 
for questioning in lieu of formal charges. 


— The executive committee of the I.C.C., the 
Organization coordinating the boycott, was 
arrested, tried, and found guilty of operating 
a transportation system without a license. 


Each meniber of the committee received a’ 


60-day jail term and a $500 fine, a sentence 
that was suspended on condition the defend- 
ants engaged in no further illegal activity. 


— Following the Supreme Court’s desegrega- 


tion ruling in the Montgomery case, the Tal- ` 


- lahassee City Commission met and re- 
scinded the city’s bus segregation ordinance 
replacing it with one directing bus drivers to 

assign seats on the basis of the ‘maximum 
safety” of their passengers. Segregation, of 
course, was deemed necessary to insure the 
“maximum safety” of passengers. 


Though unable to stem desegregation in the 
long run, these countermeasures (in combina- 
tion with the extra-legal techniques reviewed 
earlier) were initially effective as tactical re- 
sponses to the bus boycotts. 

_It wasn’t just the short-run effectiveness of 
these tactical responses, however, that led to 
the declining pace of black insurgency in the 
late 1950s (see Rigure 2). In point of fact, the 
bus boycott was a tactic of limited applicabil- 
ity. Its effectiveness was restricted to urban 


7 All of the examples are taken from Smith and 
Killian’s (1958) account of the bus boycott in Tal- 
lahassee, Florida, and the conflict that stemmed 


from it. 
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areas with a black population large enough to 
jeopardize the financial well-being of a munici- 
pal bus system. It was also a tactic dependent 
upon a well-organized black community willing 
to break with the unspoken rule against nonin- 
stitutionalized forms of political. action. This 
point serves once again to underscore the im- 
portance of organization and opportunity in the 
generation and sustenance of protest activity. 

Given the. necessity for coordinating the ac- 
tions of large numbers of people over a rela- 
tively long period of time, the bus boycott tac- 
tic made extensive organization and strong 
community consensus a prerequisite for suc- 
cessful implementation. Tactical innovation 
may have triggered the boycott, but once again 
it was the confluence of existing organization 
and system vulnerability—in the form of 
municipal bus lines dependent on black 
patrons—that provided .the context for suc- 
cessful insurgency. Not surprisingly, these 


‘ conditions were fairly rare in the South of the 


mid ’50s. Therefore, truly mass protest activity 
had to await the introduction of a protest tactic 
available to smaller Bones of people. That 
tactic was the sit-in 


The Sit-in 


According to Morris (1981), blacks had initi- 
ated sit-ins in at least fifteen cities between 
1957 and February 1, 1960. The logical ques- 
tion is why did these sit-ins not set in motion 
the dramatic expansion in protest activity 
triggered by the February 1 episode in 
Greensboro, North Carolina? The answer 
helps once again to illustrate the importance of 
organization and opportunity as necessary pre- 
requisites for the dynamic under study here. 
First, as Morris’s analysis reveals, the earlier 
sit-ins occurred at a time when the diffusion 
network linking various insurgent groups had 
not yet developed sufficiently for the tactic.to 
spread beyond its localized origins. Indeed, 
within a narrow geographical area the expected 
escalation in protest activity did occur. For 
example, in August, 1958, the local NAACP 
Youth Council used sit-ins to desegregate a 
lunch counter in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Following this success, the tactic quickly 
spread, by means of organizational and per- 
sonal contacts, to groups in the neighboring 
towns of Enid, Tulsa and Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, and Kansas City, Kansas, where it was 
used with varying degrees of success 
(McAdam, 1982:269; Morris, 1981:750; Op- 
penheimer, 1963:52). 

Secondly, the “structure of political oppor- 
tunitiés” confronting southern blacks was 
hardly as favorable in 1957-58 as it was in 
1960. Every one of the pre-Greensboro sit-ins 
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occurred in “progressive” border states (e.g., 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas). This is hardly 
surprising in light: of the, strong supremacist 
counter-movement that was then sweeping the 
South (Bartley, 1969; McAdam, 1982): Be- 
tween 1954 and 1958 southern segregationists 
mobilized and grew incréasingly more active in 
resisting school desegregation and the orga- 
nized beginnings of the civil rights movement. 
White Citizen Councils sprang up throughout 
the region and came to exercise a powerful 
influence in both state and local politics 
(McMillen, 1971). As part of a general regional 
“flood”? of segregationist legislation, several 
states outlawed the NAACP. forcing the state 
organization underground and seriously ham- 
pering its operation. But the resistance move- 
ment was to peak in 1957-58. Total Citizen 
Council membership rose steadily until 1958, 
then fell off sharply thereafter. The volume of 
state segregation legislation followed a similar 
_ pattern, peaking in 1956-57 and declining 
rapidly during the remainder of the decade. By 
1950 a noticeable “thaw” was evident in-all 
regions except the “deep South.” - 

Faced, then, with a more conducive political 
environment and the dense network of organi- 
zational ties that make for rapid and extensive 
diffusion, it is not surprising that the tactic 
spread-as rapidly as it did m the spring of 1960. 
The events surrounding the Greensboro sit-in 
are, by now, well known. There on February 1, 
1960, four students from North Carolina A and 
T occupied seats at-the local Woolworth’s 
lunch counter. In response, the store’s man- 
agement closed the counter and the students 
returned to campus without incident. After 
that, events progressed rapidly. Within a week 
similar demonstrations had taken. place in two 
other towns in the state. By February 1S, the 
movement had spread to a total of nine cities in 
North Carolina as well as the neighboring 
states of Tennessee, Virginia, and South 
Carolina (McAdam, 1982). By the end of May, 
78 southern communities had experienced 
sit-in demonstrations in which at least 2,000 
had been arrested (Meier and Rudwick, 
1973:102). 

The effect of this tactical innovation on the 
Overall pace of black insurgency is apparent in 
Figure 2. From low levels of movement ac- 
tivity in the late 1950s, the pace of insurgency 
increased sharply following the first sit-in in 
February and remained at fairly high levels 


throughout the spring of that year. This dra- - 


matic rise in movement activity was almost 
exclusively a function of the introduction and 


spread of the sit-in as a new tactical form. Not. 
only did local movement groups rush to apply 


‘the tactic throughout the South, but these vari- 


ous campaigns soon stimulated supportive 
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forms of movement activity elsewhere. Sym- 
pathy demonstrations and the picketing of na- 


‘tional chain stores began in the North, At the 


same time, the existing civil rights organi- 
zations rushed to capitalize on the momentum 
generated by the students by initiating actions 
of their own (Meier and Rudwick, 1973: 
101—104; Zinn, 1965:29). 

Why did the introduction of this tactic have 


‘the effect it did? Two factors seem to be crucial 


here. The first is the “accessibility” of the tac- 
tic. Even a small group of persons could em- 
ploy it, as indeed was the case in the initial 
Greensboro sit-in. Nor was the tactic reserved 
only for use in-large urban areas, as was the 
case with the bus boycott. In the South nearly 
all towns of any size had segregated lunch 
counters, thereby broadening the geographic 
base of insurgency. 

The second factor accounting for the popu- 
larity of the tactic was simply that it worked. 
By late 1961, facilities in 93 cities in ten south- 
em states had been desegregated as a direct 
result of sit-in demonstrations (Bullock, 


.1970:274). In at least.45 other locales the desire 


to avoid disruptive sit-ins was enough to occa- 
sion the integration of some facilities (Op- 
penheimer, 1963:273). These figures raise an- 
other important question: why was the tactic so 
successful? At first blush the underlying logic 
of the sit-ins is not immediately apparent. 
Certainly the logic of the boycott does not 
apply in the case of segregated facilities. Given 
that blacks were barred from patronizing such 
facilities in the first place, they could not very 
well withdraw their patronage as a means of 
pressing for change. Instead they sought to 
create a very different inducement to bargain- 
ing. By occupying seats at segregated lunch 
counters, insurgents sought to disrupt the ordi- 
nary operation of business to such an extent 
that the effected stores would feel compelled to 
change their racial policies. — 

The hoped-for disruption of business was 


only partly a function of the routine closmg of 


the lunch counter that normally accompanied 
sit-in demonstrations. Obviously, the revenues 
generated by the lunch counter were only a 
small fraction of the store’s total income and 
insufficient in themselves to induce the store to. 
negotiate with insurgents. For the tactic to 
work there had to occur a more generalized 
store-wide disruption of business. This, in 
turn, depended upon the emergence, within the 
community, of a general "crisis definition of 
the situation.” When this occurred, the store 
became the focal point for racial tensions and 
violence of sufficient intensity to deter 
would-be shoppers from patronizing the store. 
An example will help to illustrate this point. It 
is drawn from an eye-witness account of the 
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violence that accompanied a 1960 sit-in in 
Jacksonville, Florida. The account reads: 


Near noon on that day the demonstrators 
arrived at Grant’s store ... Grant’s then 
closed its counters after demonstrators sat-in 
for about five minutes. The sitters then left. 
As they proceeded toward other stores, a 
group of about 350 armed white men and 
boys began running down the street toward 
the store. Some Negroes broke and ran. The 
majority, however, proceeded in good order, 
until four or five members of the Youth 
` Council-also panicked and ran. At this point 
the mob caught up to the demonstrators. A 
girl was hit with an axe handle. Fighting then 
began as the demonstrators retreated toward 
_the Negro section of town... A boy was 
pushed and hit by an automobile ... By 
12:50 only an hour after the first sit-in that 
day, Police Inspector Bates reported the 
downtown situation completely out of hand. 
A series of individual incidents -of mobs 


catching Negroes and beating them took : 


place at this time. (Oppenheimer, 1963:216) 


~ -Clearly; under .conditions such as these, 
shoppers are not likely to patronize the target 
store let alone venture downtown. The result is 
a marked slowdown m retail activity amidst a 
generalized crisis atmosphere.: This state of 
affairs represents a two-fold tactical advance 
over that evident during a bus boycott. First, 
the crisis engendered by a boycott affected 
fewer people directly and took longer to de- 
velop than did a sit-in crisis. Second, as 
Oberschall (1973:268) notes, “the cost of the 
boycott fell heavily upon the boycott partici- 
pants; many of whom walked to work over 
long distances. Only after months had passed 
did the loss of income from bus fares create a 
financial situation worrisome to the municipal 
administration.” By contrast, the financial cost 
of the sit-in campaign was feit immediately by 
the segregationists themselves, making it a 
much more direct and successful tactic than 
the boycott.® 


3 Nor was the cost of the sit-ins for the seg- 
regationists merely financial. The symbolic conse- 
quences were enormous as well. For southern blacks 
and whites alike the sit-ins served to shatter-certain 
myths that had served for decades to sustain the 
racial status quo. Southern blacks who had long felt 
powerless to effect basic changes in ‘their’ way of 
life were galvanized by the realization that they were 
in fact doing just that. For their part many seg- 
regationists found it increasingly difficult to maintain 
their long-held invidious moral distinction between 
blacks and whites as a result of the glaring symbolic 
contrast evident in the sit-ins. The dilemma is nicely 
captured by an editorial that appeared in the proseg- 
regationist Richmond News Leader on February 22, 
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As is the case with all tactics, however, the 


. impact of the sit-in was relatively short lived. 


As Figure 2 shows, following the peak in 
movement activity during the spring of 1960, 
the pace of insurgency declined sharply in the 
summer and fall of the year. Part of this de- 
cline can, of course, be attributed to the effec- 
tiveness of the tactic. Having desegregated 
facilities in so many cities, there were simply 
fewer targets left to attack. However, far more 
important than this in accounting for the di- 
minished use of the tactic was the process of 
tactical adaptation discussed earlier. Having ` 
never encountered the tactic before, seg- 
regationists were initially caught off guard and 
reacted tentatively toward it. Over time, how- 
ever, they devised tactical counters that 
proved reasonably effective. 
In his thorough analysis of the sit-in move- 
ment, Oppenheimer (1963) makes reference to 
this two-stage phenomenon. He distinguishes 
between several phases in the development of 
the typical sit-in. The initial or “incipient state” 
of the conflict is characterized by “the rela- 
tively unplanned reaction to the movement of 
the police in terms of arrests, by the managers 
of the stores in terms of unstructured and vary- 
ing counter-tactics which may vary from day 
to day ...” (Oppenheimer, 1963:168). How- 
ever, through this process of trial and error, 
movement opponents were able to devise con- 
sistently effective responses to the sit-in tactic 
(and share them with one another) during what 
Oppenheimer.calls the “reactive phase” of the 
conflict. These responses included mass ar- 
rests by the police, the passage of state or local 
anti-trespassing ordinances, the permanent 
closure of the lunch counters, and the estab- 
lishment of various biracial negotiating bodies 
to contain or routinize the conflict. The latter . 
adaptation proved especially effective. By de- 
fusing the crisis definition of the situation, the 


1960, in the wake of sit-ins in that city. In part the 
editorial read: 


- Many a Virginian must have felt a tinge of wry 
regret at the state of things as they are, in reading 
of Saturday’s ‘‘sit-downs” by Negro students in 
Richmond stores. Here were the colored students, 
in coats, white shirts, ties, and one of them was 

- reading Goethe and one was taking notes from a 
biology text. And here on the sidewalk outside, 
was a gang of white boys come to heckle, a ragtail 
rabble, slack-jawed, black-jacketed, grinning fit to 
kill, and some of them, God save the mark, were 
waving the proud and honored flag of the Southern 
States in the last war fought by gentlemen. Ehew! 
It gives one pause. (quoted in Zinn, 1965:27) 


‘In accounting for the sit-ins, then, one must consider 


the symbolic consequences of the demonstrations, 
no less than the financial cost to the segregationists. 
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disruptive potential of the sit-in was greatly 
reduced, resulting in a significant decline in the 
leverage exercised by the insurgents. Indeed, 
this must be seen as a general aspect of the 
process of tactical adaptation regardless of the 
protest technique involved. All protest tactics 
) depend for their effectiveness on the genera- 
tion of a crisis situation. Yet prolonged use of 
the tactic necessarily undercuts any definition 
of crisis that may have obtained initially. James 
Laue (1971) has termed this process the “‘neu- 
. tralization of crisis.” He explains: ‘‘crisis toler- 
ances change as communities learn to combat 
direct action and other forms of challenges. In 
most cities in the early 1960’s, sit-ins were 
enough to stimulate a crisis-definition, but 
today they are dealt with as a matter of.course 
and are generally. ineffective as a change tech- 
nique” (Laue, 1971:259). And so it was in the 
South after the initial wave of sit-ins. As a 
result, the pace of insurgency dropped sharply 
and civil rights activists resumed their search 
for potent new tactical forms. 


The Freedom Rides 


The tactic that revived the movement was the 
freedom ride. First used by the Fellowship of 
‘Reconciliation in 1947 to test compliance with 
a Supreme Court decision (Morgan v. Virginia, 
1946) outlawing segregated seating on vehicles 
engaged in interstate transportation, the tactic 
was reintroduced by CORE in May 1961. 
Prompting its reintroduction was another Su- 
preme Court decision—Boynton v. Virginia— 
_ extending the ban against segregation in in- 
terstate travel to terminal facilities as well as 
the means of transportation themselves. To 
test. compliance with the ruling two CORE- 
i organized interracial groups left Washington, 
D.C., on May 4, bound, by bus, for New Or- 
leans. The buses never reached their destina- 
_ tion. Following the burning of one bus near 
Anniston, Alabama, and a savage mob attack 
in Birmingham, the riders had to fly to New 
Orleans to complete their journey. Neverthe- 
less, the ride had more than accomplished its 
original purpose. Not only had it dramatized 
continued southern defiance of the Supreme 
Court's ruling, but it also served, in the words 
of a contemporary analyst, “as a shot in the 
‘arm to civil rights groups just when interest on 
the part of Southern Negro students seemed to 
be flagging .. .” Oppenheimer, 1963:277). - 
Figure 2 supports Oppenheimer’s assess- 
ment. Following the initial wave of sit-ins dur- 
ing the spring of 1960, the pace of movement 
activity foundered badly. Except for a brief 


. flurry of activity in February-March, 1961, - 


(stimulated, once again, by the introduction of 
_ a minor protest technique, the jail-in) the pace 


f 


_ 
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of insurgency had dropped to pre—sit-in levels. 
The initial CORE-sponsored ride changed all . 
this. Inspired by that effort, and anxious to 
capitalize on the momentum it had generated, 
SNCC activists initiated a second Freedom 
Ride, which departed from Nashville on May 
17. After surviving a mob attack three days 
later’ in Montgomery, the second group of rid- 
ers pressed on to Jackson, Mississippi, where 
they were arrested and jailed on May 24, on 
charges of trespassing. Thereafter, the tactic 


-was picked up by groups all over the country. 
’ From May to August, separate groups of riders 


poured into Jackson at the rate of nearly one 


group a day. By summer’s end better than 360 


persons had been arrested in connection with 
the rides (Meier and Rudwick, 1973:140). 

In accounting for the impact of the freedom 
rides one must again point to the ability of 
insurgents to create a crisis situation of formid- 
able proportions. In this they were helped im- 
measurably by local segregationists, who re- 
sponded to the “threat” posed by the rides with. 
a series of highly publicized, violent disrup- ' 
tions of public order. These responses, in turn, ` 
prompted a reluctant federal government to 
intervene in support of the riders: The Justice 
Department asked a federal district court in 
Montgomery to enjoin various segregationist 
groups from interfering with interstate, travel; 
Robert Kennedy ordered 600 marshals to 
Montgomery to protect the riders; and under 
administration pressure on September 22; 
1961, the Interstate Commerce Commission is- 
sued an order barring segregation in interstate 
travel. Indeed, it seems as if federal interven- 
tion had been the goal of insurgents all along. 
James Farmer, CORE director and. chief ar- 
chitect of the rides, described the strategy un- . 
derlying the campaign: “our intention was to 
provoke the Southern authorities into arresting 
us and thereby prod the Justice Department 
into enforcing the law of the land” (Farmer, 
1965:69). 

Thus, like the earlier tactics, the rides were 
used to create a crisis situation. The nature of 
this crisis, however, was very different from 
those generated by either the bus boycotts or | 

e sit-ins. In marked the movement’s initial 
use of a protest dynamic whose recognition 
and conscious exploitation would fuel the 
heightened pace of insurgency during the pe- 
riod widely regarded as the heyday of the 


. movement. That period begins with the inaugu- 


ration of John Kennedy as president in January 
of 1961 and ends with the close of the Selma 
campaign in May 1965 and the movement’s 
consequent shift to the urban north as a locus 
of protest activity. 

The dynamic in question can be described - 
simply. Impatient with the slow pace of social 
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change achieved through confrontation at the 
local level, insurgents sought to broaden the 
conflict by inducing segregationists to disrupt 
public order to the point where supportive fed- 
-eral intervention was required. This dynamic 
again emphasizes the crucial importance of 
political opportunities in setting the context 
within which the process of tactical innovation 
operates. With Kennedy’s election, the -vul- 
nerability of the federal government to this 
type of pressure increased enormously. 
Whereas Eisenhower had owed little political 
` debt to black voters or the Democratic South, 
Kennedy owed much to both groups. The 
“black vote,” in particular, had been widely 
credited with playing the decisive role in Ken- 
nedy’s narrow electoral victory over Rich- 
ard Nixon the previous fall (c.f. Lawson, 
1976:256). Kennedy thus came to office with a 
need to hold his fractious political coalition 
together and to retain the support of an in- 


creasingly important black constituency. This ` 


rendered his administration vulnerable to the 
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“politics of protest” in a way Eisenhower’ s had 
never been. Recognition of this vulnerability is 
reflected in the evolution of the movement’s 
tactics. Whereas the earlier tactics had sought 
to mobilize leverage at the local level through 
the ‘disruption of commercial activities, the ` 
tactics of the next four years aimed instead to 
provoke segregationist violence as a stimulus 
to favorable government action. During this 
period it was the insurgent’s skillful manipula- 
tion of this dynamic that shaped the unfolding 
conflict process and keyed the extent and tim- 
ing of federal involvement and white’ opposi- 
tion. Data presented m Figure 4 supports this 
contention. 

The figure clearly reflects the determinant 
role of movement forces in shaping the un- 
folding conflict during the early ’60s. In their 
respective patterns of activity, both seg- 
regationist forces and the federal government 
betray a consistent reactive relationship vis-a- 
vis the movement. With regard to the first of 
these groups, the pattern of movement 
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stimulus/segregationist response noted earlier 
is quite evident. In Figure 4 peaks in seg- 
regationist activity are clearly shown to follow 
similar peaks in black insurgency. 

The relationship between the federal gov- 
ernment and the movement is a bit more com- 
plex. Government activity is still responsive to 
the pace of black insurgency, but as expected, 
much of this responsiveness derives from the 


ability of the movement to provoke disruptive . 


segregationist activity. This can be seen more 
clearly through a logit regression analysis in- 
tended to assess the effect of a variety of inde- 
pendent variables on the odds of a federal civil 
rights-related action.? The odds were com- 
puted separately for each of Six tactical 
forms—bus boycotts, sit-ins, freedom rides, 
and three community-wide protest campaigns 
in Albany, Birmingham and Selma. For each of 
the first seven weeks following the initial use of 
the tactic (or beginning of the campaign), the 
number of movement actions that were fol- 


lowed the very next week by federal events in ` 


the same state was recorded.!° Likewise the 


~ 


9 My use of logit regression was motivated 
primarily by a concern for the likely heteroskedas- 
ticity of my data. For an excellent introduction to the 
technique and its possible uses see Swafford (1980). 
The unit of analysis in the logit regression was the 
first seven weeks following the introduction of each 
protest tactic. The analysis was based on a total of 84 
observations. 

1% In coding story synopses a distinction was made 
between two general types of movement-related ac- 
tivity. Statements referred to any written or oral 
pronouncements related to the topic of civil rights 
that were issued by a party to the conflict. Actions 
represented a broad category consisting of all other 
types of activity except for statements. The term 
event Was used to designate the total of all state- 
ments and actions attributed: to a particular initiating 
unit. - 


This analysis is based on all events initiated by-the - 


federal government but only the actions attributed to 
movement and segregationist forces. This conven- 
tion reflects my conception of the dominant conflict 


_ dynamic operative during the early 1960s. Movement 


and segregationist forces tended to engage in a 
chess-like exchange of strategic actions (e.g., 
marches, court orders, arrests, sit-ins, beatings) 
within a localized conflict arena. Much of this local 
maneuvering, however, was played out for the bene- 
fit of federal officials, whose actions and statements 
came, in turn, to exert a crucial influence over the 
course of local events. 

A second methodological convention should also 
be clarified at this point. The decision to lag move- 


ment actions one month behind both segregationist: 


actions and government events was made before the 
completion of data collection and was based on my 
reading of many impressionistic-accounts of specific 
movement campaigns. Those accounts invariably 
stressed, the delayed reaction of segregationists to 
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number of movement actions that were not 
followed the next week by government events 
was also noted. The log odds of a movement 
action being followed by a federal event con- 
stitutes the dependent variable in the analysis. 
Nine independent variables were utilized in 
the analysis. Each of the six “tactics” listed 
above were treated as independent variables. 
Five dummy variables were created, with 
“sit-in” employed as the left-out category. Use 
of sit-in as the omitted category reflects the 
fact that it had the least effect of any of the 
tactics on the dependent variable. In addition 
to these six tactics, three other independent 


‘variables were also entered into the analysis. 


The first was the number of weeks, ranging 
from 0-6; since the initial use of the tactic. The 
second was the total number of movement ac- 
tions during any given week. The final inde- 
pendent variable was the presence or absence 
of a segregationist action during the week fol- 
lowing and in the same state as the initial 
movement action. 

As reported in Table 2, the results of the logit 
regression analysis show clearly that not all of 
the six tactical forms were equally productive 
of federal action. Indeed, only three of the 
tactics showed a significant positive relation- 
ship with the’ dependent variable. Not surpris- 
ingly, all of these tactics were employed during 
the Kennedy presidency rather than the 
“Eisenhower years.” As noted earlier, the tac- 
tical forms of the ‘‘Kennedy years” were de- 


, Signed to prompt favorable federal action by 


inducing disruptive segregationist violence. 
Table 2 reflects the operation of this charac- 
teristic dynamic. 

Both the pace of movement action and the 
presence or absence of a segregationist re- 
sponse to movement action are significantly 
related to the odds of federal action. It is the 
relationship between segregationist action and 
the odds of a federal response, however, that is 
the stronger of the two. Federal activity, then, 
is still responsive to the overall pace of black 
insurgency, but as expected, much of this re- 
sponsiveness appears to derive from the ability 
of the movement to provoke disruptive seg- 
regationist activity. More accurately, then, 





movement activity in their community. Thus, for 
example, we are told that *' Birmingham residents of 
both races were surprised at the restraint of [Bull] 
Connor's [Birmingham’s notorious chief of police] 
men at the. beginning of the campaign” (King, 
1963:69). Once mobilized, however, local seg- 
regationists could generally be counted on to respond 
with the flagrant examples of public violence that 
made a Virtually instantaneous federal response nec- 
essary. 
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Table 2. Summary of Logit Regression Analysis of’ 


Odds of Federal Action in Relation to 
Various Independent Variables 


' Tactic = — _ ű b Æ __F 


Bus Boycott ' — 344 132 .681 
Freedom Rides 838F* 155 29.084 . 
Community Campaigns : 

Albany 225 151 2.206 

Birmingham .806** 113 50.604 

Selma .854** 102 69.994 
Number of Weeks 

Since First Use —,744** 187 15.789 
Number of Movement . 

Actions - ,416* 150 7.654 
Segregationist Response .593** .752 . 62.226 
Constant —1.308 , .i11 138.401. 
R? 67 





* Significant at the . 10 level, 
.** Significant at the .01 level, 


much of the strength of the relationship be- 
tween federal and movement activity is indi- 
rect, with the stimulus to government involve- 
ment supplied by the intervening patera of seg- 
regationist activity. 

Returning to Figure 4, we can identify four 
periods that, in varying degrees, reflect this 
characteristic three-way dynamic linking black 
protest activity to federal intervention by way 
of an intermediate pattern of white resistance. 
The first of these periods, as noted. earlier, 
occurred between May~August, 1961, during 
. the peak of activity associated with the free- 
dom rides. 

However, even this tactic was not able to 
‘sustain high levels of insurgency indefinitely. 
By August the pace of the rides, and movement 
activity in general, had declined dramatically. 
In this decline we can once again see the pro- 
cess of tactical adaptation at work. Following 
the two violence-marred rides through Ala- 
bama, and the federal intervention they pre- 
cipitated, law enforcement officials in 
Mississippi worked hard to prevent any reoc- 
currence of violence in their state. In effect, 
` they had learned to shortcircuit the dynamic 
discussed above by failing to respond violently 


to the demonstrators’ tactics. Over time the. 


arrival and arrest of a new group of riders in 
Jackson took on a fairly routine character. The 
“crisis atmosphere” that had pervaded the ini- 
tial rides had again been ‘“‘neutralized.”’ Fortu- 
nately, for insurgents the effectiveness of these 
counter-maneuvers was negated by the ICC’s 
desegregation order on September 22. The 
issue of segregation in interstate transportation 
was dead. Then too, so was the freedom ride 
tactic and the momentum it had afforded the 
movement. 
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With the cessation of the freedom rides there 
again followed a period of diminished move- 
ment activity as insurgents groped to develop 
new protest tactics. The next breakthrough oc- 
curred in December 1961 in Albany, Georgia, 
with the initiation of the first of what might be 
called the “‘community-wide. protest cam- 
paigns.” Such campaigns represented a signifi- 


cant tactical escalation over all previous forms 


of protest. Instead of focusing on a particular 
lunch counter, bus terminal, etc., insurgents 
sought. to mobilize the local community for a 
concerted attack on all manifestations of 
segregation in the target locale. This escalation 
was a logical response to the routinization of 
the other protest methodologies discussed pre- 
viously. Quite simply, the “crisis tolerance” of 
local segregationists had increased to the point 
where bus boycotts, sit-ins or freedom rides 
were no longer. sufficient in themselves to gen- 
erate the leverage- required by insurgents. 
Nothing short of a community-wide crisis 
would suffice to precipitate the sort of disrup- 
tion that would grant insurgents increased 
leverage to press their demands. Indeed, in 
Albany not even this escalation in tactics was 
able to achieve significant progress. Yet, over 
the next three years this tactic was to be re- 
fined through a process of trial and error to the 
point where it was responsible for the most 
dramatic campaigns of the entire movement. 
The Albany campaign took place during the 
final two months of 1961 and the summer of the 
following year. Figure 2 again mirrors a rise in 


‘movement activity oe thesé two periods. 


What was absent during the campaign was the 
pattern of reactive segregationist violence and 


subsequent federal intervention evident in the 


freedom rides. Consistent with this view, Table 
2 shows only a weak positive relationship be- 
tween that campaign and subsequent govern- 
ment action. Accounts of the Albany campaign 
stress the firm control exercised by Police 
Chief Laurie Pritchett over events there (Wat- 
ters, 1971:141~229; Zinn, 1962). While sys- 
tematically denying demonstrators their rights, 
‘Pritchett nonetheless did so in such a way as to 
prevent the type of major disruption that would 
have prompted federal intervention. To quote 
Howard Hubbard (1968: 5), “the reason .. 


[the movement] failed in Albany was that Chief | 


Pritchett used force rather than violence in 
controlling the situation, that is, he effectively 
reciprocated the demonstrator’s tactics.” Even 
in “defeat,” then, the dynamic is evident. 
Failing to provoke thé public violence neces- 
sary to prompt federal intervention, insurgents 
lacked sufficient leverage themselves to 
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achieve anything more than an inconclusive 
stand-off with the local seeroeayoniet forces in 
Albany. 

The experience of Albany’ was not without 
value, however, as the following remarkable 
passage by Martin Luther King, Jr., attests: 


-There were weaknesses in Albany, and a 
share of the responsibility belongs to each of 
‘us who participated. However, none of us 
was so immodest as to feel himself.master of 
the new theory. Each of us expected that 


setbacks would be a part of the ongoing ef- - 


fort. There is no tactical theory so neat that a 
revolutionary struggle for a share of power 
can be won merely by pressing a row of 
buttons. Human beings with all their faults 
and strengths constitute the mechanism of a 
social movement. They must make mistakes 
and learn. from them, make more mistakes 
and learn anew. They must taste defeat as 
well as success, and discover how to live 
with each. Time and action are the teachers. 

When we planned our strategy for Bir- 
mingham months later, we spent many hours 
assessing Albany and trying to learn =m its 
errors. (King, 1963:34—-35) 


The implication of King’s statement is that a - 


fuller understanding of the dynamic under dis- 
cussion here was born of events in Albany. No 
doubt a part of this fuller understanding was a 
growing awareness of the importance of white 
violence as a stimulus to federal action. As 
Hubbard (1968) argues, this awareness appears 
to have influenced the choice of Birmingham as 
the next major protest site. King’s Birming- 
ham innovation was preeminently strategic. Its 
essence was not merely more refined tactics, 
but the selection of a target city which had as 
its Commissioner of Public Safety, ‘Bull’ Con- 
hor, a notorious racist and hothead who could 
be depended on not to respond nonviolently” 
(Hubbard, 1968:5). 

The view that King’s choice of Birming- 
ham was a conscious strategic one is supported 
by the fact that Connor was a lame-duck offi- 
cial, having been defeated by a moderate in a 
run-off election in early April, 1963. Had 
SCLC waited to launch the protest campaign 
until after the moderate took office, there likely 
would have been considerably less violence 
and less leverage with which to press for fed- 
eral involvement. ‘‘The supposition has to be 
that ... SCLC, in a shrewd ... strategem, 
knew a good enemy when they saw him... 
one that could.be counted on in stupidity and 
natural viciousness to play into their hands, for 
full exploitation in the press as archfiend and 
_ villain” (Watters, 1971:266). 

The results of this choice of protest site are 
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well known and clearly visible in Figure 4 and 
Table 2. The Birmingham campaign of 
April- May 1963 triggered considerable white 
resistance in the form of extreme police brutal- 
ity and numerous instances of segregationist 
violence. In turn, the federal government was 
again forced to assume a more supportive 
stance vis-a-vis the movement. The ultimate 
result of this shifting posture was administra- 
tion sponsorship of a civil rights bill that, even 
in much weaker form, it had earlier described 
as politically inopportune (Brooks, 1974). - 
Under pressure by insurgents, the bill was ul- 
timately signed into law a year later as the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Finally there was Selma, the last of the mas- 
sive community-wide campaigns. It was in this 
campaign that the characteristic protest 
dynamic under discussion was most fully 
realized. To quote Garrow (1978:227): 


. it is clear that by January 1965 King and 
the SCLC consciously had decided to at- 
tempt to elicit violent behavior from their 
immediate opponents. Such an intent gov- 
emed the choice of Selma and Jim Clark 
[Selma’s notoriously racist sheriff], and such 
an intent governed all of the tactical choices 
that the SCLC SAAE made throughout 
the campaign. 


These choices achieves the desired result. Ini- 
tiated in January 1965, the campaign reached 
its peak in February and March, triggering the 
typical reactive patterns of white resistance 
and federal involvement’ (see Figure 4 and 
Table 2). As regards. segregationist violence, 


‘the campaign provoked no shortage of cele- 


brated atrocities. On March 9, state troopers 
attacked and brutally beat some 525 marchers 
attempting to begin a protest march to 
Montgomery. Later that same day, the Rever- 
end James Reeb, a march participant, was 
beaten to death by a group of whites. Finally, 
on March 25, following the triumphal comple- 
tion of the” twice’ interrupted: Selma-to- 
Montgomery march, a white volunteer, Mrs. 


_ Viola Liuzzo, was shot and killed while 


transporting marchers ‘back to Selma from the 
State capital. In response to this consistent 
breakdown of public order, the federal gov- 
ernment was once again pressured to intervene 
in support of black interests. On-March 15, 
President Johnson addressed a joint session of 
Congress to deliver his famous “We Shall 
Overcome” speech. Two days later he sub- 
mitted to Congress a tough Voting Rights Bill 
containing several provisions that movement 
leaders had earlier been told were politically 
too unpopular to be incorporated into legisla- 
tive proposals. The bill passed by overwhelm- 
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ing margins in both the Senate, and House and 


was signed into law August 6 of the same year. . 


However, for all the drama associated with 
Selma it was to represent the last time insur- 
gents were able successfully to orchestrate a 
- coordinated community-wide protest cam- 
paign. Part of the reason for this failure was the 
growing dissension within the movement. As 
“the earlier consensus regarding goals and tac- 
_ tics gradually collapsed around mid-decade, so 
too did the ability of insurgents to mount 
broad-based community campaigns. “The 
movement—in the special sense of organi- 
zations and leaders working together toward 
agreed goals . . . fell apart after Selma” (Wat- 
ters, 1971:330). 

But growing internal problems were only 
part of the reason for the movements di- 
. minished use of this tactic. As was the case 
with earlier innovations, movement opponents 
learned to counter the specific tactic and in so 
doing short-circuit the more general protest 
dynamic under’ discussion here. The key to 
both outcomes lay in the opponents’ ability to 
control the violent excesses of the most rabid 
segregationists. Through the process of tactical 
interaction they learned to do exactly that. Von 
Eschen et al: (1969:229-30) explain: 


The response of the movement’s opponents 
was bound to become less extreme. For one 
thing, a movement is a school in which both 
the movement and its opponents learn by 
trial and error the most appropriate moves. 
Thus, much of the success of the movement 
had ‘depended on the untutored, emotional 


responses of the southern police. In time, - 


however, authorities learned that such re- 
sponses were counter-productive. In some 


areas, authorities learned responses. suffi-' 


ciently appropriate to deny the movement its 
instrument of disorder and to totally disor- 
ganize its leadership. In Maryland, for in- 
stance, Mayor McKeldin responded to 
CORE’s announcement that Baltimore was 
to become CORE'’s target city with a warm 
welcome and an offer of aid, and the tempo- 
rary chief of police, Gelston, used highly 
sophisticated tactics to defuse CORE’s 
strategies. 


. Finally, the increasing northern locus of 
movement activity made use of the tactic and 
the characteristic three-way dynamic on which 
it depended virtually impossible to sustain. The 
reason centers on the very different form that 
white resistance took in the North as opposed 
10 the South. 


‘One of the functional dharate of the 
southern segregationists was that they could 
‘be counted on, when sufficiently provoked, 
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to create the violent disruptions of public 
order needed to produce federal interven- 
tion. No such convenient foil was available 
to the movement outside the south . 
Without the dramatic instances of overt 
white oppression, the movement was de- 
prived of both the visible manifestations of 
racism so valuable as organizing.devices and 
the leverage needed to force supportive gov- 
ernment involvement. Having developed an 
effective mode of tactical interaction vis-a- ` 
vis One Opponent, insurgents were unable to 
devise a similarly suitable response to the 
changed pattern of northern resistance. 
(McAdam, 1982:214-15) 


Urban Rioting 


The last of the major tactical innovations of the 
period was the urban riot of the mid to late 
1960s. Though by no means the first use of the 
tactic, the Watts riot of 1965 seemed to inaugu- 
rate an era of unprecedented urban unrest (see 
Downes, 1970:352). In the three years follow- 
ing the Watts riot “urban disorders” increased 
steadily. The peaks in riot activity shown in 
Figure 3 for the summers of 1966—68 reflect the 
spread of rioting during this period. 

That there were differences between the 
riots and the tactical forms discussed earlier 
should be obvious. Most importantly, no evi- 
dence has ever been produced to indicate that 
the riots were deliberately planned or carried 
out by specific insurgent groups, as were the 
other tactics. There is little question, however, 
that the riots came to be used rhetorically by 
black leaders as a tactic and widely interpreted 
as a form of political protest within the black 
community (Fogelson, 1971:17). Then, too, the 
often noted selectivity of riot targets suggests 
that at the very least the rioters were animated, 
in part, by a limited political definition of their 
own actions. 

In addition to their political use and in-, 
terpretation, the riots share two other 


; similarities with the other protest techniques 


discussed above. First, all occasioned a signifi- 
cant breakdown in public order. And, except 
for the bus boycotts and sit-ins, all served to 
stimulate directly supportive federal action." 
Evidence to support this latter contention is 
drawn from a number of sources. For example, 
Button (1978) documents a strong (though by 


1! This is not to suggest that the bus boycott and 
sit-ins were. unsuccessful. It must be remembered 
that, unlike the later tactics, the goal of the boycott 
and sit-ins was not so much to stimulate federal 
intervention as to mobilize leverage at the local level 
through the creation of negative financial in-. 
ducements. In this they were largely successful. 
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no means consistent) pattern of increased fed- 
eral expenditure for programs benefiting blacks 
(and poor whites) in 40 American cities fol- 


lowing urban riots in those locales. Consistent . 
with the general thrust of Button’s work are the ` 


data on school desegregation (U.S. Commis- 
sion of Civil Rights, 1977:18). They suggest a 
close connection between disruptive in- 
surgency and the pace of federally sponsored 
school desegregation efforts. Finally, the work 


' of Isaac and Kelly (1981), and Schram and 


Turbett (1983), among others, argues for a 
close connection between the riots and the ex- 
pansion in welfare benefits in the late 1960s. 
With use, however, all new tactical forms 
become less effective, and so it was with the 


‘urban riot. After 1965—and especially after 


1967—the ameliorative federal response to the 
riots was increasingly supplanted by a massive 


control response at all levels of government ` 


which was designed to counter the continued 
threat posed by the disorders. That these ef- 
forts had a measurable effect on the actual 
handling of the riots is suggested by a compari- 
son of data on the 1967 and April 1968 dis- 
orders, the latter occurring in the wake. of 
Martin Luther King’s assassination. ~ 

The first finding of note involves a compart: 
son of the number of law enforcement person- 
nel used in quelling these two sets of distur- 
bances. As shown in Table 3, the force levels 
used: in the 1968 disorders were on the average 
50 percent greater than those used the previous 
year. As Skolnick (1969:173) notes: 


. :1968 represented a new level in the mas- 


siveness of the official response to racial dis- ` 


_ order. In April alone ... more National 
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Guard troops were called than in all of 1967 


- ,.. and more federal troops as well ... 


Never before in this country has such a mas- 
sive military response been oe against 
racial disorder. 


The presence of increased hümbers of en- 
forcement personnel facilitated'the more thor- 
oughgoing containment efforts: desired by 
those charged with controlling the disorders. 
As the data in Table 3 indicate, all major in- 
dices of, official repression, save one, showed 
increases between 1967 and April 1968. The 
average number of injuries per disorder in 1968 
was nearly 40 percent higher than in 1967. 
Even more dramatic was the nearly two-fold 
increase in the average number of arrests be- 


- tween the two years. 


In the face of this massive control response, 
it is hardly surprising that the intensity and 
pacé of movement activity. dropped sharply in — 
the final two years of the period under study 
(Feagin and Hahn, 1973:193-94; Skolnick, 
1969:173). Confronted by government forces 
increasingly willing and able to suppress ghetto 
disorders with force, and painfully aware of the 
costs incurred in the earlier rioting, insurgents 


. gradually abandoned the tactic. In effect, the 


government's massive control efforts had 
proven an effective tactical adaptation to the 


. riots. Though no doubt sensible, the abandon- 


ment of rioting as a.form of protest deprived 
insurgents of the last major tactical innovation 
of the era. And with the abandonment of the 


` tactic, insurgency once again declined sharply 


(see Figure 1). 
The failure of the insurgents to devise new 
tactical forms must ultimately be seen as a 


Table 3. Comparative Statistics on Racial Disorders During 1967 and April, 19688 


Year 1967 April 1968 Totals 
Number of Disorders 217 167 384 
Cities 160 138 298 l 
States 34 (+Wash., D. e: ) 36 (+Wash., D.C.) 70 (+Wash., D.C.) 
Arrests 18, 27,000 ' 45,800 ` 
Avg. No. of Arrests Per Disorder ~ 87- . 162 119 
~ Injured 3,400 3,500 6,900 
Ave. No. Injured Per Disorder 16 22 18 
Killed 82 43 125 
Property Damage? $69,000,000 $58,000,000 $127 ,000,000 © 
National Guard ` 
Times Used f I8. 22 40 : 
Number Used 27,700 34,900 - 62,600 
Federal Troops 
` Times Used f 30° 4 
Number Used 4,800 23,700 28,500 


Source: Adapted from Lemberg Center for the Study of Violence, “April Aftermath of the King Assassina-~ 
tion,” Riot Data Review, Number 2 (August 1968), Brandeis University, p. 60. (Mimeographed). 

* Excluded from the totals reported in this chart are “equivocal’’ disorders, so termed by the authors of the 
study because of sketchy information on the racial aspects of the event. 

e Property damage refers to physical damage to property or loss of stock Gaii through looting), 


estimated in dollars. 
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response to the shifting political and organi- 


zational realities of the late 1960s and early. 


1970s. Just as the earlier innovations had de- 
pended upon the confluence of internal organi- 
zation and external opportunity, the cessation 
of innovation can be seen, in part, as a function 
of a certain deterioration in these two factors. 
Organizationally the movement grew progres- 
sively weaker as the ’60s wore on. In the face 
of the collapse of the strong consensus on is- 
sues and tactics that had prevailed within the 
movement during its heyday, insurgents found 
it increasingly difficult to organize the strong, 
focused campaigns characteristic of the early 
1960s. Instead, by 1970, insurgent activity had 
taken on a more diffuse quality with a veritable 


profusion of small groups addressing a wide . 


range of issues by means of an equally wide 
range of tactics. Unfortunately, the diversity 
inherent in this approach was all too often 
offset by a political impotence born of the ab- 
sence of the strong protest vehicles that had 
earlier dominated the movement. 


Second, reversing a trend begun during the - 


_ 1930s, the “structure of political opportunities” 

available to blacks contracted in the late 1960s 
in response to a variety of emergent pressures. 
Chief among these was the mobilization of a 
strong conservative “backlash” in this country 
fueled both by the turbulence of the era and the 
conscious exploitation of “law, and order” 
rhetoric by public officials. When combined 
with the emergence of other competing issues 
and the declining salience of the black vote, 
this ‘‘backlash” served to diminish the overall 
political leverage exercised by insurgents and 
therefore the prospects for successful in- 
surgency. i 


SUMMARY 


The pace of black insurgency between 1955 
and 1970 has been analyzed as a function of an 
ongoing process of tactical interaction be- 
tween insurgents and their opponents. Even in 
the face of a conducive political environment 
and the presence of strong movement organi- 
zations, insurgents face a stern tactical chal- 
lenge. Lacking institutional power, challengers 
must devise protest techniques that offset their 
powerlessness. This has been referred tọ as a 
process of tactical innovation. Such innova- 
tions, however, only temporarily afford chal- 
lengers increased bargaining leverage. In 
chesslike fashion, movement opponents can be 
expected, through effective tactical adapta- 
tion, to neutralize the new tactic, thereby 
reinstituting the original power disparity be- 
tween themselves. and the challenger. To suc- 
ceed over time, then, a challenger must con- 
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tinue its search for new and effective tactical 
forms. 

In the specific case of the black movement, 
insurgents succeeded in doing just that. Be- 
tween 1955 and 1965 they developed and 
applied a series of highly effective new tactical 
forms that, in succession, breathed new life 
into the movement. For each new innovation, 
however, movement opponents were 
eventually able to devise the effective tactical 
counters that temporarily. slowed the momen- 
tum generated by the introduction of the tech- 
nique. With the abandonment of the riots in the 
late 1960s, insurgents were left without the. 
tactical vehicles needed to sustain the move- 
ment. Reflecting the collapse of the move- 


-ment’s centralized organizational core and the 


general decline in.the political system’s vul- 
nerability to black insurgency, by decades end 
the movement had not so much died as been 
rendered tactically impotent. 
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SOCIAL STRUCTURE, REVITALIZATION MOVEMENTS AND © 


STATE BUILDING: SOCIAL CHANGE IN FOUR 
NATIVE AMERICAN SOCIETIES* 


DUANE CHAMPAGNE 
University of Wisconsin -Milwaukee 


This paper discusses two models of social change and several historical conditions ` 


and social structural variables in an effort to isolate common factors that underly 
both the rise of revitalization movements and state building. Data were gathered from 
state building and revitalization movements in four Native American societies during 
the 1795-1860 period. The findings indicate that given the conditions of economic 
and/or political deprivation that led to widespread perceptions of social deprivation, 
less structurally differentiated societies responded with revitalization movements,. 
while more structurally differentiated societies responded with increased 
differentiation in sub-macro political and economic institutions. This finding 
suggests that the Wallace and Parsons-Smelser deprivation madels of social change 
can be synthesized by specification of level of macrostructural differentiation as a 
precondition that influences type of societal change. State building could not be 
explained by deprivation and social structural arguments alone; markets that 


i 


encourage economic class formation were critical to the state-building argument. . 


The literature on revitalization movements 
and that on state building are almost mutually 
exclusive. Here it is suggested that there are 
some common historical and social structural 
factors that underly both the rise of revitaliza- 
tion movements and state building. An ‘oppor- 
tunity to compare revitalization movements 
and state building presents itself among four 
indigenous North American societies during 
the 1795—1860 period. In response to American 


state expansion and changing market relations, . 


the Cherokee ‘and Choctaw developed state 
political organizations and agrarian class 
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stiuctures, while social change among the Del- 
aware and Iroquois was strongly influenced 
by revitalization movements. 

Theories of revitalization movements. often 
emphasize conditions of absolute and social 
deprivation (Thornton, 1981; Carroll, 1975; 
Barbar, 1941). ‘Political subordination and/or 
severe economic deprivation may result in so- 
cial deprivation, a wide-spread dissatisfaction 


' with existing socio-cultural institutions, which 
‘are perceived as inadequate to provide ordi- 


nary satisfactions of life (Barbar, 1941:664). 
Social deprivation plays a central role in both 
the Wallace (1970:191) and Parsons-Smelser 
(1956:260; Smelser, 1959:15) models of social 
change. While both models premise that exter- 
nal pressures (i.e., social subordination, wars, 
etc.) can lead to social deprivation, the pre- 
dicted outcomes of the two models are quite 
different. The Parsons-Smelser model predicts 
increasing structural differentiation if such a 
change is acceptable to the existing value sys- 
tem (Smelser, 1959:16). Wallace’s model pre- 
dicts social disintegration, or splintering into 
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autonomous groups, or absorption into a more 
stable society unless there arises a successful 
revitalization movement (Wallace, 1970: 192). 
As Eisenstadt (1978: 196-204) points out, his- 
torical conditions of absolute and social 
deprivation play a role in several theories 
of social change and are associated with a va- 
riety of outcomes, such as collapse of regimes, 
‘revolutions, and relatively smooth transfor- 
mations to modernity. He argues that in addt 
tion to analyzing the specific historical con- 
ditions of changing ‘state and .market rela- 
tions that can lead to wide-spread perceptions 
of social deprivation, an analysis of social 
structure and culture will contribute to a more 
reliable determination of a-society’s likely so- 
cial change response (Eisenstadt, 1978:198). 

_ Worsely (1968:227) has combined both de- 
privation and social structural arguments in 
order to emphasize the characteristics of 
societies that are prone to revitalization 
movements. He states that societies that lack 
specialized or centralized political organization 
and have weak institutions of social integration 
tend to respond to colonial domination with 
_unifying political-cultural revitalization move- 
ments. Here specialized political institutions 
are defined as the presence of differentiated 
roles or collectivities of political decision 
making. Political centralization means the 
‘presence of an institutionalized decision- 
making structure for the whole society. 

While not denying the partial validity of 
Worsely’s formulation, an analysis of social 
structure based on macrosocietal structural 
differentiation may account for more variation 


in type of societal change response. The major 


social, cultural, economic, and political. in- 
stitutions of more structurally differentiated 
societies tend toward relative autonomy. 
Structurally nondifferentiated societies have 
their major cultural, political, economic and 
kinship institutions fused within a single 
institutional framework (Eisenstadt, 
1978:66—68). This definition of structural differ- 
entiation is concerned primarily with the 
relation between or relative autonomy of the 


major cultural, political, economic and social ` 


spheres of a society. Even in a structurally 
differentiated society, such as the United 
States, the major political, economic, cultural, 


and social institutions are not totally autono- `. 


mous (Parsons and Smelser, 1956:80—83, 138). 
Some traditional societies have specialized in- 
stitutions, but it is the relation of the spe- 
cialized institutions to the other major societal 
spheres that determines the level of structural 
differentiation (cf. Levy, 1966:95). Worsely’s 
concept of social structure differs from the 
structural differentiation concept because he 
does not specify the relation of specialized and 
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centralized political: organization to the other 
major societal institutions. Finally, the theory 
of structural differentiation states that more 
structurally differentiated societies have 
greater capacities for institutionalizing change 


‘than less structurally differentiated societies 


(Parsons, 1966, 1971; Eisenstadt, 1978: 66-68). 
The purpose of this paper is to test empiri- 
cally the strength of the deprivation and social 
structural arguments for explaining the rise of 
revitalizatior movements and. state building 
among the “our Native American cases, to 
argue that social deprivation and level of 
structural differentiation are explanatory fac- 
tors for both state building and revitalization 


. movements, and to argue that consideration of 


level of macrostructural differentiation is a 
basis for unifying the Wallace and Parsons- 
Smelser models of social change. 


METHOD 


As Carroll (1975:390) points out, the methods 
employed for studying revitalization move- 
ments have focused on (1) the rise of move- 
ments within a single culture, (2) a survey of 
movements from a variety of cultures, (3) a 
survey of movements within a specific culture 
area, and (4) quantitative. study of a large sam- 
ple of cases subject to a single movement. The 
method used in the present study differs from 
all of the above in several ways. First, revi- 
talization movements are compared to state 
building, a different type of societal response. 
Second, the revitalization movements and 
State building are studied over the same his- 
torical period and-as direct responses to the 
pressures of American state expansion. Third, 
although all four societies are indigenous North 
American; there is significant variation in social 
structure, which, it is argued, had strong influ- 
ence on type of societal response. Finally, a 
comparison is made of the effects of changing 
market relations (the fur and cotton markets) 
on type of societal response. Thus this method 
yields a study of variation in type of societal 


‘response, while controlling for historical pe- 


riod and éxpanding state system, and allowing 


social structure and market relations to vary. 


(See Table 1.) > 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Since most readers are probably unfamiliar 
with the history of the Cherokee, Choctaw, 
Iroquois, and Delaware, a brief historical re- 
view may be helpful. Further reason for pro- 
viding hiscorical background is that the four 
societies change over time. The ethnographic 
data is made current to 1795, which is the be- 
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Table 1. 
Delaware Iroquois Choctaw Cherokee 
Deprivation Conditions | | 
Political Subordination yes yes yes yes 
Loss of the Fur Trade - no yes yes yes 
_ Social Deprivation yes yes” yes yes 
' Social Structure 
Extralocal Social Integration ves yes yes yes 
Specialized Political Institutions yes yes yes yes 
Political Centralization yes yes no yes . 
Level of Strictural ` rie 
Differentiation low low . high: high 
Market Alternatives ‘ a 
Incorporation into 
Agricultural Markets no no . yes yes 
Societal Response 
Revitalization Revitalization State Building State Building 
movement movement (1826-1860) (1810-1827) 
(1805-1806) (1799-1815) : 


— 


Morgan, 


ginning of the period encompassed by the 
present study. l 
The Iroquois had structurally nondifferen- 


‘tiated societal institutions. Economic, politi- 


cal, and major. cultural institutions were em- 
bedded in lineage and clan units (Brown, 1970; 
1901; Snyderman, 1948). Specific 
lineages and clans within the five nations of the 
Iroquois Confederacy held hereditary right to 
seat a representative on the confederate coun- 
cil. The council consisted of forty-nine lineage 
chiefs, who oversaw judicial and diplomatic 
affairs. 

Between 1650 and 1700, the Iroquois tried to 
support their declining fur trade economy with 
a series of wars against the French and their 
indigenous allies for access to Beaver hunting 
territory. But only during the 1690s and under 
threat of military defeat did the Iroquois cen- 
tralize and strengthen the organization of the 
confederate council (Norton, 1970:248—52). 
The post—1700 Iroquois Confederacy emerged 


‘as a political organization that made military, 


political, and trade policy, looked after the 
general welfare of the confederacy, and con- 
tinued to manage internal disputes between the 
five nations (Wallace, 1972:40). Between 1700 
and 1760, the Iroquois Confederacy maintained 
a policy of neutrality and balance of power 


between the rival French and English colonial. 


powers (Norton, 1970:39; Wallace, 1972:47). 
During the American Revolutionary War, the 


‘Iroquois fragmented politically in 1777 after 


failing to achieve consensus on whether to seek 


: ` an American or British alliance. After the war 


the Iroquois did not regain their former politi- 
cal unity or power, although the confederate 
council reconstituted and engaged in diplo- 
matic activity. In the early 1780s many loyalist 


Iroquois emigrated to Canada, which éxacer- 


bated a political cleavage that became perma- 
nent after the War of 1812. During the 1780s 
and 1790s the New York Iroquois ceded most 
of their territory to American and foreign land 
companies. 

The Handsome Lake revitalization -move- 
ment (1799-1815) tried to accommodate the 
depressed and politically fragmented Iroquois 
to the social and economic conditions of reser- 
vation life. Handsome Lake’s major contribu- 
tion to Iroquois social change was a ration- 
alization of Iroquois culture by introducing the 
concept of individual salvation, which helped 
ameliorate drunkenness, anomie, and. 
hopelessness among the Iroquois, and which 
provided -a motivational basis for accepting 
limited differentiation of nuclear family eco- 
nomic activities from matrilineal clan control. 
The movement failed, however, to effect any 


significant change in Iroquois political organi- 


zation (Wallace, 1972). 

Delaware society also had a low level of. 
structural differentiation, but was organized 
much differently than Iroquois society. Dela- 
ware political, economic and cultural relations 
were closely linked to matrilineal family units 
(Newcomb, 1956:23, 69, 77). About forty 
politically and economically autonomous 
bands—groups of related matrilineal 
families—composed Delaware society. Each 
lineage had a sachem or chief who represented 
the family in village and band affairs. The Del- 


-aware did not have extralocal political institu- 


tions that unified the descrete and local bands 
into a society-wide political organization 
(Thurman, 1974:112; Wallace, 1947:60). 

The Delaware were located in New Jersev 
and northern Delaware. By 1640 the local fur 
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trade economy was faltering and they were 
forced to sell land and horticultural products in 
exchange for European manufactured goods. 
As game steadily declined, the Delaware bands 
migrated west to better hunting grounds in 
- Pennsylvania and then to the Ohio region. By 
the late 1750s, most Delaware regrouped into 
three politically autonomous bands located in 
the Ohio Valley (Kenny, 1913:157, 186; Wes- 
` lager, 1972:174~-80). After the defeat of the 
French in the French and Indian War, the pe- 


- riod 1760-1763 saw a revitalization movement | 
thet created unifying religious and political m- . 
stitutions among the Delaware bands (Kenny, | 


1913:188; Kinietz, 1946:93; Newcomb, 
1956:125—27; Croghan, 1916:7). The Delaware 
revitalization movement was a political and 
cultural response to the imposition of British 
trade and military hegemony after 1760 (Hecke- 
welder, 1876:290-93). During the American 
Revolutionary War, the Delaware briefly split 
into pro-English and pro-American factions, 
with the English faction deposing the Delaware 
principal chief, although the chieftainship was 
restored after the war. From 1783 to 1795, the 
. Delaware were engaged in intermittant border 
warfare with American settlers and armies. 
In 1805, Delaware political authority col- 
lapsed (Gipson, 1938:392-450, 556-58, 
618-20). The ineffectiveness of Delaware 
political institutions to cope with American 
land encroachments (Gipson, 1938:15—18; 
Thornbough, 1961:10—14) facilitated the devel- 
opment of a fundamentalist movement headed 
by a female prophetess, who advocated rejec- 


tion of Christianity and farming and demanded’ 


a return to the ancient mode of life. The Mun- 
see prophetess contributed to the formalization 
of Delaware religion and reinforced the strong 
fundamentalist orientations of most Delaware 
against accepting Western innovations such as 
the male-centered nuclear family, farming, and 
Christianity. Fundamentalist resistance char- 
acterizes the major Delaware response to 
American state expansion and American at- 
tempts at political, economic and cultural in- 
corporation. 

In contrast to the Delaware and Iroquois, the 
‘Choctaw had structurally differentiated 
societal institutions. Choctaw matrilineal clans 
were primarily judicial institutions, which were 
functionally autonomous from village and 
extralocal political organization (Hudson, 
1976:229; MH, 1828-214). Economic activity 
‘was carried on by. matrilineal households, 
which were functionally autonomous from clan 
and political, organization. There was, how- 
ever, a close association between religious and 
village government organization. Village gov- 
emments were the primary political units in 
Choctaw society, and extralocal political 
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groups were formed by regional coalitions of 
villages (Rowland and Sanders, 1927:90, 108, 
116, 145). 

The Choctaw lived in present Louisiana and 
Mississippi, where’ they were integrated into 
regular: trade and political relations with the 
British and French after 1700. Throughout the 
18th century, Choctaw political relations were 
dominated by shifting coalitions of village al- 
liances with rival European powers. During the 
1750s, three geopolitical regions crystallized 
into distinct political groups, each with a single 
chief (Swanton, 1918:71). These emergent 
extralocal political institutions were dominated 
by the more secular and achievement-oriented 
warrior hierarchies rather than the theocratic 
village leadership (MH, 1823:10, 1829:121, 188, . 
1830:251). The three geopolitical divisions: per- 
sisted until 1860 when the Choctaw formed 
centralized state political institutions, which 
survived until 1907 when the American gov- 
emment dissolved the five civilized -tribes 
(Debo, 1972:151~52). 

Finally, the Cherokee also had a structurally 
differentiated .society. The seven Cherokee 
matrilineal clans were primarily judicial in- 
stitutions that were functionally autonomous 
from village governments and extralocal politi- 
cal institutions. Most Cherokee economic ac- 
tivity was left to family households (Adair, 
1930:436-238). Village governments were the 
primary ‘political units in Cherokee ‘society, 
while extralocal political groups were formed 
by coalitions of village governments. Religious 
activities were within the domain of clans and 
specialized priestly lineages that were func- 
tionally differentiated from the village head- 
man and warrior leadership roles (Longe, 
1969: 10-26; Reid, 1970:23-24). i 

The Cherokee were located in Georgia, Ten- 
nessee and the Carolinas. From 1725 to 1752 | 
warrior chiefs dominated Cherokee political 
and fur trade relations with the British. Trade 
failures ard military defeat at the hands of the 
Creeks in 1752 were conditions that, led to 
Cherokee political centralization (Corkran, 
1962:38; Reid, 1970:18~24). From 1753 to 1777 
the Cherokee centralized trade and political 
decision making, while organizing a more reg- 


‘ular government over the previously autono- 


mous Cherokee villages (Dickson, 1964:106, 
258; Gearing, 1962:99--101). The period 1777-— 
1795 saw a series of border wars. The 
Cherokee leadership tried’ to maintain neu- 
trality, but several villages led by :prominant 
men formed a dissident faction bent on holding 
back American land encroachments with use of 
military force. During this period, the 
Cherokee polity tended to fragment into au- 
tonomous regions and villages (Gearing, 
1962:103; Dickson, 1964:259-60, 275-80). 
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After 1795 the Cherokee responded to 
American threats to territory and political au- 
tonomy with conscious political centralization 
and economic development (Norton, 
1970:56—160; Persico, 1979:99). Between 1810 
and 1827, in direct response to American 
political threats, the Cherokee created state 
political institutions as an instrument to help 
ensure Cherokee national survival and political 
autonomy (Perdue, 1979:61—62; MH, 1827:381; 
Brown, 1938:453). The Cherokee state sur- 
vived until 1907, when it was abolished by the 
U.S. government. 


DEPRIVATION ARGUMENTS 


` All four societies were subject to American 
political domination and the Iroquois, 
Cherokee, and Choctaw lost access to the fur 
trade (see Table 1). From 1800 to 1805, the 
Delaware were subject to strong coercive pres- 
sures from the American government to cede 
land. The Delaware leadership, however, 
failed to give effective resistance to American 
demands (Gipson, 1938:15-18; Thornbough, 
1961:10—14; Weslager, 1978:64—65). Strong 
American threats to territory and the perceived 


incapacity of the Delaware chiefs to save the ` 


nation from dispossession led to wide-spread 
Delaware dissatisfaction and loss of confidence 
- in their own political structures (Gipson, 
1938:256, 553; Ferguson, 1972:52). 

After 1783, the Iroquois were forced to ac- 
cept American political domination, and by 
1797 they had sold most of their land and were 
left with small reservations in western New 
York.- The immediate years before the Hand- 
some Lake movement (1799-1815) were a pe- 
riod of Iroquois disillusionment, anomie, 
drunkenness, and political and economic inca- 
pacity to change or give effective resistance to 
American territorial and political demands. In 
addition there was a clear and predictable de- 
cline in the fur trade economy (Wallace, 
1972:190). Handsome Lake himself preached 
. that the Iroquois must make reforms, other- 
wise they were destined for dissolution as a 
people (MH, 1805-—1806:268; Morgan, 
, 1901:240). | 

From 1803 to 1830 the Choctaw were har- 
rassed for land cessions by government agents. 
Settlers, local, state and federal officials put 
pressure on the Choctaw to cede land and mi- 
grate west of the Mississippi River (Debo, 
1972:35; MH, 1819:9-11, 46). Furthermore, by 
1820 the fur trade was no longer a reliable 
means of ‘support for most Choctaw. Both 


American territorial threats and the loss of the 


fur trade led many Choctaw to lose confidence 
in the capacities of traditional political and 
economic institutions to manage changing 
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political and economic relations (MH, 
1829:187, 1830:251-53; Edwards, 1932:396). 

The Cherokee fur trade economy collapsed 
around 1800, while the period after 1800 was 
filled with pressures from settlers, land 
speculators, and local and federal officials for 
cessation of Cherokee land. A general percep- 
tion emerged among the Cherokee that national 
existence depended on developing agricultural 
self-sufficiency and strengthening political in- 
situtions (Norton, 1970:lxiii, 56, 76-77; MH, 
1810—1811:566; Dickson, 1964:297). 

‘As the preceding historical data indicates, 
members in all four societies experienced so- 
cial deprivation. There was a general percep- 
tion that at least some economic and political 
institutions were not capable of coping with 
changing economic -and political conditions. ` 
The presence of wide-spread perceptions of 
social deprivation instigated by American state 
expansion and changing market relations is 
not, however, a sufficient condition for ex-‘ 
plaining the variation in type of societal re- 
sponse. Perceptions of social deprivation were 
a precondition to both the rise of revitalization 
movements. and state building. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURAL ARGUMENTS - 


As already noted, Worsely (1968) argued that . 
societies that lack overall unity and specialized 
and/or centralized political organization tend to 


‚respond to European colonial domination/ with 


unifying revitalization movements. Worsely’s 
thesis is consistant with the data from the first 
Delaware revitalization movement in 1760- 
1763. At that time the Delaware were a loosely 
integrated group of bands lacking in overall 
political organization and they responded’ to 
British political and economic domination with 
a unifying religious movement and political 
centralization. Worsely’s argument is, how- 
ever, less capable of accounting for revitaliza- 
tion movements among the Delaware in 1805 
and the Iroquois between 1797 and 1815. Be- 
fore these movements both the Iroquois and 
Delaware had centralized and specialized 
political institutions, and both societies had 
extralocal forms of social integration. 

From 1763 to 1805, the Delaware were orga- 
nized into three geopolitical districts, each with 
a principal chief and a council of advisors. The 
leader of the Turtle division was the Delaware 
principal chief, and the other two division 
chiefs were his main advisors. In addition, 
each of the three divisions had a warrior chief 
and warrior councils. After 1763, Delaware so- 
clety was socially integrated by the Big House 
religion, which was closely associated with . 
Delaware political institutions and political in- 
tegration (Kinietz, 1946:93, 132; Newcomb, 
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1956: 125- 27; Speck, 1931: 75; Croghan, 
1916:1-~7; Weslager, 1972:228).. 

The Iroquois had the council of forty- -nine 
chiefs, and extralocal integration was based on 
clan,- national, and confederate organization. 
Although the Iroquois were prone to fac- 
tionalism and political ineffectiveness during 
the post-1777 era, these facts do not deny the 
existence of extralocal institutions of social 
and political integration among the Iroquois. 
Iroquois factionalism and political ineffective- 
ness were largely a result of the primacy of 
kinship relations in Iroquois socio-political re- 
lations, which coupled with mythical traditions 
that. reinforced and fixed the kinship organiza- 
tion of the confederate council led to a failure 


to incorporate politically autonomous and. 


powerful warrior and village leaders into the 
formal political center (Norton, 1970:Ixxv, 132; 

Wallace, 1972:192; Fenton, 1951:52). Hence 
Iroquois factionalism and political ineffective- 
ness derived more from a low level of 
structural differentiation between major cul- 
tural, political and kinship institutions rather 
than from the absence of extralocal institutions 
of political decision making and social, cies 

tion. 

Thus, in contrast to Worsely’s Rupotieeis. 
both the Delaware and Iroquois had extralocal 
institutions of political and social organization 
and nevertheless developed revitalization 
movements in response to American political 
domination. Although both societies had spe- 
clalized political institutions and extralocal 
forms of social integration, they were both rel- 
atively nondifferentiated societies. Iroquois 
_ kinship, political, economic, and major cultural 
institutions.were combined in a single organi- 
zational framework. The Delaware of the 
_ 1763-1805 -period had a close association be- 
tween political and religious organization, 
while kinship obligations predominated over 

economic relations. These relatively nondif- 
ferentiated institutional orders tended.to inhibit 
mobilization or acceptance of change in socio- 
cultural organization as a response to political 
subordination, or loss of the fur trade in the 
Iroquois case. Before the rise of revitalization 
movements, groups in beth societies advo- 
‘cated adoption of Christianity and American 
political and economic institutions as a means 
to group survival, but most members of these 
societies were unwilling or strongly opposed to 
making major changes in their economic, 
political and cultural organization (Jackson, 
1830:12, 26; MH, 1806:317; Gipson, 1938; 
Wallace, 1972:310; Narton, 1970:1-10; 
Belknap and Morse, 1955; Ferguson, 1972). In 
both societies, low levels of structural dif- 


ferentiation inhibited adaptive change in the. 


societal order, thereby exacerbating conditions 


‘ 
~ 
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of absolute and social deprivation: which 
facilitated the emergence of extrainstitutional 
change in <he form of revitalization move- 
ments. 

The more structurally differentiated 
Cherokee and Choctaw societies, which had 
extralocal forms of political and social integra- 
tion, did noz respond to political subordination 
and loss of the fur trade with revitalization 


‘movements. Both structurally differentiated 


societies readily accepted American economic 
and political innovations which resulted in in- 
creased differentiation -aand specialization of 
sub-macro political and economic ‘institutions 


(MH, 1822:8-9, 1829:348; Morse, 1822:168; 
Norton, 1970; Cushman, 1899; Debo, 
1972:43—45). 


_ Thus the structural differentiation argument 
is consistent with a broader range of empirical - 
cases than: Worsely’s emphasis on social inte-- 
gration and specialization and centralization 
of political organization. Given the conditions 
that led to wide-spread social deprivation, the 
structurally nondifferentiated societies re- 
sponded with revitalization movements, while 
the more structurally differentiated societies 
did not. Nonadaptive Delaware and Iroquois - 
social structures exacerbated conditions of ab- 
solute and social deprivation, which facilitated 
development of revitalization movements. The 
more structurally differentiated Cherokee and 
Choctaw societies were: more capable of ac- 
cepting political and economic innovations. 
This institutional adaptiveness appears to. have 
ameliorated perceptions of social deprivation _ 
and led to avoidance of the revitalization 
movement response. 


MARKET ALTERNATIVES 


Now consideration is given to the relation be- 
tween lev2l of structural differentiation, new 
market opportunities, and type of societal re- 
sponse. The levels of macrostructural dif- 
ferentiation found. in both Cherokee and ` 
Choctaw societies preceded incorporation into - 
the cotton market (1800 and 1820 respectively). 
Thus incorporation into the cotton market can 
not be responsible for the level of macrostruc- 
tural differentiation in either. society, and 
therefore can not be responsible for their in- 
stitutional capacities for accepting change, 
which, it was argued, was a primary condition 
for avoiding the revitalization response. The 
fact that the Cherokee and Choctaw did not © 
develop revitalization movements can not be 
attributed to .incorporation into the cotton 
market. The cotton market, however, did 
facilitate the emergence of plantation 
economies and class structures {cf. Paige, 
1975:1—4), which turns out to be a precondition 
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for the development of state political institu- 
tions in both societies. Consequently, it ap- 
pears that the cotton market helped determine 
some of the specific characteristics of 
Cherokee and Choctaw social chanze, but was 
not a major determinant of whether or not 
these societies would develop revitalization 
movements. 

In contrast to the Cherokee and Choctaw, 
the Iroquois strongly resisted changes in eco- 
nomic organization and very slowly adopted 
American agricultural methods over a fifty- 
year period (Jackson, 1830:12;- Society of 
Friends, 1847:142, 1850:41; Bloomfield, 
1907:174—76, 246, 268). The primacy of kinship 
obligations that required internal recistribution 
of economic goods tended to discourage eco- 
nomic entrepreneurship and extensive partici- 
pation in external markets (Belknap and 
Morse, 1955; MH, 1860:353; Wallace, 
1972:282; Jackson, 1830:43). The Iroquois and 
` Delaware quickly adopted the fur trade in the 
early 1600s, but were strongly resiszant to ac- 
cepting the agricultural mode of production in 
the 1800s. The fur trade appears not to have 
required development of new production skills 
or major changes in social and economic orga- 
nization. Apparently the less differentiated 
societies bad less difficulty adopting the fur 
trade than adopting the new skills and changes 
in social and economic organization necessary 
to engage in agricultural production for a 
market. Hence the nondifferentiated Iroquois 
social structure tended to constrain Iroquois 
economic possibilities and inhibited participa- 
tion in available timber and local agricultural 
markets. 

In both the Iroquois and Delaware cases, a 
low level of structural differentiation was an 


obstacle to acceptance of economie innova-- 


tions and exploitation of new. market opportu- 
nities. On the other hand, ‘relatively dif- 
ferentiated macrosocial structure appears to 
have been a precondition. to Cherokee and 
Choctaw economic development and readiness 
to participate in the cotton market (cf. 
Eisenstadt, 1973:15—16). 


STATE BUILDING 


After 1800 Cherokee society stratified into two 
socio-economic classes (Morse, 1822:169, 178- 
80; Norton, 1970:57-64, 77-82; Perdue, 
1979:57-61). About eight percent of Cherokee 
households became slave-holding plantation 
owners who produced cotton and other ag- 
ricultural products for export (McLoughlin and 
Conser, 1977:680-90, 697-700; Brown, 
1938:444—45; Halliburton, 1977:14—-29). Most 
Cherokee became small farmers and hus- 
bandmen who concentrated on subsistence 
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production while marketing some products in 
order to buy manufactured goods. After 1820. 
Choctaw socio-economic stratification resem- ` 
bled that of the Cherokee. Less than fifteen 
percent of the Choctaw were slaveholders who 
produced cotton for export, while most Choc- 
taw became small farmers and husbandmen 
(Morse, 1822:182; MH, 1830:83). i 
The Choctaw and Cherokee agrarian 
capitalist classes emerged from the families of 
European traders, who lived and married 
among both tribes during the 18th century. The 
presence of trader families was, however, nota 
sufficient condition for development of an 
agrarian capitalist class. Although traders lived - 
in all four of the case societies, economic entre- 
preneurial classes did not develop among the 
Iroquois or Delaware. Furthermore, during the 
pre—1795 fur trade era, no entrepreneurial class 


_formed among the Cherokee and Choctaw, 


while fur traders lived among them for most of 
the 18th century. Agrarian capitalist classes 
emerged only after the introduction of the 
large-scale cotton export market in the South. 
The rise of the southern cotton economy pro- 
vided many trader families with an opportunity 
to move from trade and transportation into ag- 
ricultural production for an export markét. .- 
Capitalist class structures were instrumental . 
in promoting state building among the 
Cherokee and Choctaw. In both societies, the 
planter class led in the forrnation of state politi- 
cal institutions as a direct response to Ameri- 
can political: threats (Carter, 1976:22—23; 
Cushman, 1899:78-105, 289-91, 326-56; MH, 
1822:103, 1823:2-9; Debo, 1972:43-45). The- 
rise to political power of the Cherokee and 
Choctaw capitalist classes did not depend on- 
their ability to coerce the masses or to control 
police and administrative apparatuses. The 
continuity of egalitarian political principles 
from traditional society did not permit the use 
of force for political ends unless done by com- 
mon consént. Furthermore, in both Cherokee 
and Choctaw societies wealth was not directly 
translatable into political power (Norton, 
1970:133; McLoughlin and Conser, 1977:698; 
Bensen, 1860:103-105). The primary charac- 
teristic of the agrarian capitalist class that en- 
abled it to gain political power was its Western 
business and cultural skills. Many planters had 
working knowledge of English, were literate, 
and were familiar with American political and 
legal institutions. These were skills that many 
traditional leaders did not have and when 
American political threats became increasingly _ 
serious, the Westernized planters and mer- 


chants were advanced to political leadership. 


In exchange for access to political power, the 


planters offered the more traditional members 


of their society preservation of land and poltti- 
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cal autoneny: (MH, 1817:546, 1824:330, 
1829:153, 187-88, 282; 1830:251— 53; Edwards, 
1932: 396). 

The Westernized planters adopted a strategy 
of economic and political development as a 
means to avoki removal and American political 
domination. In both societies the development 
strategy gained general support. The introduc- 
tion of political and cultural innovations into 
the structurally differentiated Cherokee and 
Choctaw societies did not create strong or 
long-lasting anti-development movements 
among the more conservative small holders. 
Among the less structurally differentiated 


Iroquois, social organization was an obstacle 


to economic and political mobilization for 
change and led to socio-political factionalism 
between groups that advocated either fun- 
damentalist or acculturationist strategies for 
cultural and political survival (Jackson, 
1830:82; Berkhofer, 1965). The fundamen- 
talists argued that accepting Western innova- 
tions would lead to a loss of cultural integrity 
and the ultimate dissolution .of Iroquois soci- 
ety. Choctaw conservatives resisted the cen- 
tralization of political institutions until 1860, 
but were not generally opposed to the ration- 
alization of political institutions in the three 
traditional geopolitical districts (Debo, 1972). 
in contrast, the Cherokee formed a centralized 
statė in 1827 with only minor and short-lived 
opposition (McLoughlin, 1974:367). 

In summary, relatively structurally dif- 
ferentiated societal institutions enabled the 
Choctaw and Cherokee to readily accept 
economic and political mnovations without 
engendering strong fundamentalist opposition. 
Cherokee and Choctaw acceptance and par- 
ticipation in the cotton market led to internal 
class stratification. The Westernized agrarian 
capitalist classes strongly favored adoption of 
American political and economic models as a 
means of preserving political autonomy. Under 
direct threats to territory and political sover- 
eignty from the U.S. government, members of 


the planter classes were advanced to political ° 


‘leadership because they had cultural skills that 
were useful in managing political and economic 
relations with the Americans. In both societies, 
the new class-based political leadership 
eventually succeeded in carrying out their 
strategies of rationalization of political organi- 
zation and promotion of economic a 
ment. 


CONCLUSIONS: 


The conditions of absolute and social depriva- 
tion and the variable of level of structural dif- 
ferentiation appear to be factors that help ex- 
plain the rise of both revitalization movements 
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and state building. This finding suggests: that 
the Wallace and Parsons-Smelser deprivation 
models of social change can be synthesized by 
considering level of macrostructural dif- 
ferentiation as a precondition to type of social 
change. The Parsons-Smelser model asserts 
that more structural differentiation will occur if 
such a change is acceptable to the existing 
value system. Wallace does not specify any 
social-structural or cultural conditions for the 
revitalization or dissolution responses pre- 


- dicted in his model. The predicted result of 


Wallace’s model is similar to the finding in the 
present study that, given the changing eco- 
nomic and political conditions that led to social 
deprivation, the structurally nondifferentiated 
societies were less willing to accept changes in 
their societal orders, which further exacer- 
bated conditions of absolute and social depri- 
vation and facilitated the development of revi- 
talization movements. The analogue to the 
Parsons-Smelser model is: given the political 
and economic conditions that led to general 
perceptions of social deprivation, the more 
structurally differentiated societies responded 
with increased differentiation of sub-macro 
political and economic institutions. Hence a 
combined Parsons-Smelser-Wallace model 
can, given the conditions that lead to social 
deprivation, specify level of structural dif- 
ferentiation and/or acceptability of change to 
the societal value system as preconditions to a 
range of social change responses such as: 
structural differentiation in sub-macro institu- 
tions, the rise of revitalization movements, or 
societal disintegration. 
The state-building response, however, can 
not be completely accounted for by the condi- 
tions of social deprivation and structural dif- 
ferentiation of macrosocietal institutions. 
While structurally differentiated institutions 
facilitated economic and political change 
among the Cherokee and Choctaw, the organi- 
zation of production in the cotton market led to 
the development of class structures, which 
were necessary conditions for state building in 
both societies. Furthermore, studies of revi- 
talization movements such as the Ghost Dance 


(Carroll, 1975; Thornton, 1981) show consider- 


able variation in acceptance of these move- 
ments despite common conditions of absolute 
deprivation and low levels of structural dif- 
ferentiation. Hence, a theory that relies 
primarily on historical conditions that lead to 
social deprivation, and, on level of structural 
differentiation, is still not adequate to account 
for the variation in type of societal response. 
Further progress can probably be made by 
considering the characteristics of geopolitical 
environments, the interaction of level of 
structural differentiation and specific types of 
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markets, and cultural content in addition to 
level of structural differentiation and the his- 
torical conditions that lead to social depriva- 
tion. 
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Focusing on the community mobilization processes following the Three Mile 
Island (TMI) accident, this paper presents the first empirical tests of central 
hypotheses derived from Olson (1965) involving both activists and free riders in 
a natural setting. Focusing initially on a randomly selected sample of free 
riders from the TMI area, we first investigate the extent of, and reasons for, 
this phenomenon. Free riding in an actual mobilization process is revealed to 
be more widespread than Olson's critics suggest, and also more complex than 
Olson alleged. We then compare the most politically active citizens in the TMI 
area with the free riders on Solidarity, ideology, grievance, and other 
dimensions in an attempt to discern the most important correlates of social 
movement involvement. The paper concludes with a model which synthesizes 


the resource mobilization and alternative perspectives. 


The logic as well as the predictors of social 
movement participation are problematic. In his 
seminal work which has figured prominently in 
the transformation of the sociological subfield 
of social movements and collective behavior 
during the past 15 years; Mancur Olson insists 
that ‘‘. .. rational, self-interested individuals 
will not act to achieve their common or group 
interests” (1965:2). Although developed within 
his own field of economics, Olson’s argument 
has also had a significant influence in psychol- 
ogy (e.g., Kerr and Bruun, 1983), political sci- 
ence (e.g., Moe, 1980), and sociology (e.g., 
Oberschall, 1973: McCarthy and Zald, 1977). 
This paper reports on the first empirical test of 
central hypotheses from Olson involving social 
movement phenomena within a natural setting. 
_ Depending heavily on the concepts “public 
good’! and ‘selective incentive,’’? Olson 
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edged. 

! A “public good” is one that, once supplied for 

any individuals in a collectivity, is automatically 
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challenges interest group as well as Marxist 
theories of mobilization as he insists that “the 
logic of collective action” inclines individuals 
to resist appeals to unite with others in pursuit 
of public goods. It is not sufficient, according 
to him, that large numbers of persons recog- 
nize their common interest in creating a public 
good. He (1965:2) writes: 


The notion that groups of individuals will act 
to achieve their common or group interests, 
far from being a logical implication of the 
assumption that the individuals in a group 
will rationally further their individual inter- 
ests, is in fact. inconsistent with that as- 
sumption. 


Considering those who join public interest 
groups for altruistic motives to be “wildly un- 
representative,” Olson (1979:149) ironically 
argues that the only way large numbers of 
people can be induced to become involved in a 
collective pursuit of the public good is to offer 
them something different from—perhaps even 
unrelated to—the group’s goals. In the absence 
of such selective incentives, he predicts that 
the large majority of individuals will choose to 


available for consumption by all individuals in that 
collectivity. Olson (1965:14) defines it thus: “A 
common, collective, or public good i is here defined as 
any good such that, if any person X, in a group 
Dai: oe ee ee Xn consumes it, it cannot 
feasibly be withheld from the others in that group.” 

2 A “selective incentive,” in contrast to the public 
good, works to the adyantage of those individuals 
who join the organization working for the collectiv- 
ity’s interests (Olson, 1965:51). The author discusses . 
both positive (inducements) and negative (con- 
straints) selective incentives. 
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_ ride free on the efforts of the few.* The strong 
version of the free-rider hypothesis predicts 
that nobody will contribute to the provision of 
the public good (Brubaker, 1975), while a 
weaker version suggests that the provision of 
the public good will be suboptimal because of 
the many free riders (Samuelson, 1954; Mar- 
well and Ames, 1979). When the pursuit of a 
public good includes the initial formation of a 
sccial movement organization (SMO), the 
higher cost for the organizers makes the entire 
venture even more problematic (Olson, 
1965: 129), 

Olson’s model has not been without its cn- 
tics. Marwell and Ames (1979, 1980), for 
example, argue that the magnitude of the free- 
rider problem is exaggerated by Olson’s 
theory. After finding surprisingly large num- 
bers of subjects contributing unexpectedly high 
percentages of tokens in their clever but con- 
trived experiments with high school students 
confronted with investment opportunities, they 
speculate that the utilitarian assumptions un- 


derlying the free-rider hypothesis are less pow- ` 


erful than Olson and other economic theorists 
would have us believe (1979:1359). ` 

More theoretical critics of Olson emphasize 
the importance of group solidarity, “collective 
bads,” and the role of imperfect information. 
Fireman and Gamson (1979:22), for exampk, 
suggest various solidary relationships which 
make it likely that a person will “contribute his 
or her share even if the impact of that share is 
not noticeable,’ when collective action is ur- 
gent. Mitchell (1979) argues that the ‘‘no exit” 
(Hirschman, 1970) quality of public bads such 
as polluted air and water makes it quite reason- 
able, even in the absence of selective incen- 
tives, to contribute to their elimination. Moe 
- (1980) challenges Olson’s assumption of per- 
fect information on the part of potential ac- 
tivists, suggesting that imperfect information 
may prompt some people to join organizations 
in which they miscalculate their own contribu- 


tions and costs. By implication, imperfect in- 


formation may also explain free riding. 
Olson’s model figures prominently in the 
writings of social movement analysts using 
what have come to be called “resource mobili- 
zation’ (RM) perspectives (Oberschail, 1973; 
Gamson, .1975; McCarthy and Zald, 1973, 


1977; Tilly, 1978). In contrast to earlier frame- 


works emphasizing such mental factors as 
common grievances and shared ideologies in 
the emergence of social movements (e.z., 


3 Olson (1965:49ff.) makes exceptions for what he 
_ calls “privileged” and “intermediate” groups, but 
because we will be focusing on latent groups (com- 
munities) with thousands of citizens in them, such 
exceptions are not relevant to our discussion. 
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Smelser, 1963; Gurr, 1970), the RM perspec- 
tives emphasize networks and other structural 
variables which support and constrain such 
phenomena (see Walsh, 1978).4 

Some RM writers, viewing SMO organizers 
as political entrepreneurs motivated by en- 


lightened self-interest, assume that supporters 


are sustained in their involvement by a variety 
of selective incentives (Oberschall, 1973; 
McCarthy and Zald, 1977). Others emphasize 
the importance of purposive incentives (Wil- 
son, 1973) or principle (Fireman and Gamson, 
1979}, but RM perspectives “‘[have] not been 
particularly strong on the: role of'ideas and 
political consciousness in shaping collective 
action” (Gamson et al., 1982'8). Most RM 
writers emphasize the latent group solidary 


` links—operating via organizational or 


friendship networks, for example—which are 
considered more important than ideological or 
attitudinal factors such as discontent or al- 
truistic concern for the public good (Snow et 
al., 1980; McCarthy: and Zald, 1977) in pro- 
moting activist involvement. 

Without ignoring the genuine advances pro- 
vided by RM perspectives, we argue that logic 
as well as empirical evidence suggest a more 
comprehensive model of social movement in- 
volvement (see Zurcher and Snow, 1981).5 
Although the role of ideology in recruitment 
has been given little systematic attention by 
empirical researchers (see Marx and Wood, 
1975; Ferree and Miller, n.d.), individuals’ 
ideas and attitudes prior to the impact of sud- 
denly imposed grievances such as court- 
ordered busing (Useem, 1980), a massive oil 
spill (Molotch, 1970), or a nuclear accident 
(Walsh, 1981) are likely to facilitate or impede 
protest mobilization. Socioeconomic status is 
another important variable which has generally 
been found to relate positively to political par- 
ticipation (Verba and Nie, 1972), but negative 
correlations have also been reported (Useem, 
1980). Researchers should also consider spe- 


*.There is moré variation in traditional collective 
behavior perspectives than some RM literature re- 
views lead one to imagine (see Turner, 1981, for an 
excellent summary), and there is also considerable 
variation in the RM camp (Perrow, 1979; Turner, 
1981; Walsh, 1981). For a thoughtful summary, syn- 


. thesis and critique of both perspectives. see Zurcher 


and Snow (1981). 

5 Bert Useem, (1980) makes a similar observation 
about the need for more integration of insights from 
different models. In his own paper, however, he ` 
combines activists and free ridérs to compare them 
with .the rest of the population. In doing this, he 
ignores the most interesting and important compari- 
son, in our opinion—i. e., between those who in his 
words “support” (ride free?) and those who ‘ ‘partici- 
pate” (become actively involved?). 
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cific grievances which may become important 
contributing factors in prompting people to 
participate in social movements (Walsh, 1981; 
Law and Walsh, 1983). 

In summary, Olson predicts a high percent- 
age of free riders m any collective effort to 
achieve a public good or, by implication, chal- 
lenge a public bad. He suggests that the main 
_ reason for the free riding will be individualistic 
calculations of personal costs associated with 
activism. Olson's critics, on the other hand, 
- argue that his model ignores the role of sol- 
idarity (Fireman and Gamson, 1979) as well as 
' the threat of public bads (Mitchell, 1979) in 

prompting people to overcome the free-rider 
problem. Marwell and Ames (1979, 1980) insist 
that Olson’s model greatly exaggerates the 
levels of free riding which occur in everyday 
mobilization attempts. Building on the valuable 
insights of RM theorists who have responded 
to Olson, we suggest an additive model in- 
cluding a variety of indicators from an actual 
mobilization process in our attempt to distin- 
, guish activists from free riders in the com- 
munities around Three Mile Island (TMI). 


RESEARCH SETTING 


In late March 1979, more than 150,000 resi- 
dents of communities in the vicinity of the 
TMI nuclear power station evacuated .as 
news of this nation’s most serious nuclear ac- 
cident leaked out along with the radiation from 
the Unit 2 (TMI-2) reactor (Flynn, 1979). 


Some residents who did not evacuate later ac-. 


knowledged that they felt constrained to stay 
behind because of occupational, familial, or 
other obligations. After a few weeks, when 
_most evacuees had returned to their homes, 
public meetings were hosted by federal, state, 
and local officials in the various communities. 
A major anti-nuclear rally in Washington, D.C., 
was organized in response to the.accident, and 
‘an estimated 200,000 people from around the 
nation gathered on May 6, 1979, with special 
places of honor given the TMI community or- 
ganizations. Throughout the spring, and into 
early summer, the print and electronic media in 
the TMI communities carried regular an- 
nouncements of meetings, rallies and other 
events .intended to help educate and/or 
mobilize citizens vis-a-vis TMI issues. The 
President's Commission on the TMI accident, 
for example, under the direction of John 
Kemeny, conducted public hearings m the 
area; federal and state officials also chaired 


public meetings where information was shared. 


and citizen input encouraged. In addition, most 
local communities had their own public meet- 
ings during these first few months after the 
accident to address TMI-related issues. 
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Community protest organizations emerged 
in Middletown, Newberry Township, York, 
Lancaster, and a number of small towns 
around TMI. An existing anti-TMI SMO from 
Harrisburg coordinated the mobilization pro- 
cesses for ten additional communities. Con- 
fronted with a proposed restart of Unit 1 
(TMI-1), which just happened to be down for 
routine refueling at the time of the accident, as - 
well as the extensive and threatening TMI~2 
cleanup operations,® the twin goals of these 
community groups were to shut down TMI-1 
and monitor the cleanup of TMI—2 (see Waish, 
1981, 1983). In addition to public meeteings, 
these SMOs conducted door-to-door cam- 
paigns in an attempt to obtain petition 
signatures, contributions, and more active 
members. Stories about legal cases and lobby- 
ing activities in which these groups were in- 
volved appeared regularly in the local media, 
and newsletters were widely distributed, 
gratis, during the first few months after the 
accident. 

Some TMlI-area residents became active 
politically in the wake of the accident while 
others, who essentially agreed with the general 
goals of the citizen protest groups, never con- 
tributed any time or money to these SMOs. 
Between these extremes were those who con- 


tributed some time or money but did not be- 


come very active or else decreased their level 
of involvement after a relatively short time. We 
compare the most politically active citizens in 
four key communities around TMI with. ran- 
dom samples of free riders. We distinguish the 
free riders from the broader population not ex- 
pressing attitudinal opposition to the TMI 
nuclear facility. 


Focal Hypotheses 


The widespread mobilization processes occur- 
ring in the wake of the TMI accident provided 
an opportunity to operationalize and evaluate a 
number of generalizations distilled from Ol- 
son’s model and related social movement lit- 
erature. These focal hypotheses are used to 
organize the following analysis. l 
First, we estimated the percentage of free ` 
riders in an important and well-publicized 
mobilization attempt. The TMI issues were 
ones which tended to polarize surrounding 
communities into opponents and supporters of 
the nuclear industry. Relatively few persons, 
remained undecided. ‘Although Olson never 


4 


é Lancaster residents, especially, were concerned 
that the utility might attempt to dispose of more than 
1 million gallons of radioactive water by dumping it 
into the Susquehanna River only a few miles up- 
stream from that city’s drinking water intake. 
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specifies any expected percentage of free rid- 
ers, the experimental data of Marwell and 
‘Ames (1979, 1980) has been used to argue that 
free riding is less of a problem than Olson’s 
logic suggests. Our first hypothesis sum- 
marizes Olson’s (1965) argument: 

Hypothesis 1: The majority of TMI oppo- 
nents will ride free on the efforts of citizen 
activists. 

The second orienting hypothesis focuses on 
the reasons’ for whatever free riding did occur 
in the TMI mobilization effort. Olson (1965) 
_ suggests that the perceived irrationality of in- 
curring the costs of participation in a struggle 
for public goods should explain most free rid- 
ing. The second hypothesis again summarizes 
Olson (1965): 

Hypothesis 2: Self-interested rationality will 
be the primary reason for whatever free pes 
does occur in the TMI area. 

With the third hypothesis, we turn to com- 
parisons between the most active citizens and 
the free riders. Although various RM analysts 
emphasize the importance of solidary relation- 
ships deriving from ‘organizational and inter- 
personal networks as SMO recruitment mech- 
anisms (Oberschall, 1973; Zald and McCarthy, 
1979; Snow et al., 1980), there is vagueness in 
the RM literature over the solidarity concept. 
_ Some RM writers ‘distinguish solidarity and 
interests (Oberschall, 1973; Zald and McCar- 
thy, 1979), thus allowing for the possibility that 
social solidgrity might serve as either a 
facilitator or inhibitor of protest mobilization. 
The distinction is not emphasized by other RM 
analysts, however, and an important recent 
empirical test of the RM model ignores the 
solidarity/interest distinction (Useem, 1980).’ 
Solidarity comes in a variety of forms, and the 
. empirical researcher should examine the pos- 
sibility that these are not correlated. Our data 
permit us to address that issue. The general 
thrust of these perspectives provides: what we 
will call the RM hypothesis: ) . 

Hypothesis 3: Activists in the TMI area will 
report more solidary relationships than will the 
free riders. 

Although earlier social movement theorists 
were more inclined than are contemporary RM 
writers to emphasize the importance of beliefs 
in accounting for involvement, the systematic 
consideration of ideology has been generally’ 
neglected by sociologists. This variable, how- 
ever, figures prominently in our research de- ` 
sign. First ofall, we distinguish free riders from 
the rest of the population in terms of their 
attitudinal opposition to TMI. Secondly, we 


-7 Useem’s first focal research question (1980:359) 
is: “Did social solidarity promote or inhibit partici- 
pation in the anti-busing movement?” 
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examine political, relisinus and issue- -specific 
ideological differences between the activists 
and free riders in attempting to account for 
SMO involvement. At this point, however, we 
will simply list a fourth orienting hypothesis 
which directs attention to the-role of attitudes 
and ideas in activist recruitment: - 

‘Hypothesis 4: Activists will be more 
ideologically inclined toward. political in- 
volvement prior to actual affiliation than will 
the free riders. 

The final hypothesis focuses on the role of 
specific grievances in fostering protest ac- 
tivism. Olson’s model does not suggest that- 
they will be important independent predictors 
of mobilization, and some RM analysts seem to 
deny any role to discontent (e.g., McCarthy 
and. Zald, 1977).8 In the TMI case, citizens’ 
evaluations of the seriousness of the accident 
as well as their evacuation behavior appeared 
to be. important enough influencés to deserve 
special consideration. Our fifth orienting hy- 
pothesis asserts that attitudinal and-behavioral 
indicators of discontent will be stronger for 
activists: 

Hypothesis 5: Activists will enon higher 
levels of specific grievances associated with 
the emergency period than the free riders. 

The time dimension is frequently ignored in 
social movement analysis. This can lead to 


‘conceptual confusion, especially where pre- 


and postinvolvement variables are mixed to- 


gether. When researchers do not attempt to 


distinguish between pre- and postinvolvement 
solidarity, ideology, or discontent, for exam- 
ple, they may use SMO affiliation as an mdicator 
of solidarity, and/or they may explain discon- 
tent levels and ideological similarities as causes 
rather than effects of SMO affiliations. In the 
absence of longitudinal data, we attempt to 
avoid difficulties such as these by asking re- 
spondents to distinguish pre- and postinvolve- 
ment indicators. Despite the imperfections of 
this method, we cannot imagine any realistic 
alternatives when studying an actual mobiliza- 
tion. process. Our analysis will focus primarily 
on the preinvolvemnt indicators because they 
are the most theoretically interesting. 


Operational Definitions 
The theoretical vagueness of central concepts 
such as activist and free rider presents a chal- 


* In a personal letter commenting on an earlier 
draft of this paper, Mayer Zald wrote: “Although 
John [McCarthy] and I made a lot of provocative 


` statements in our 1977 paper, we both believe in the 


strength of “hard grievances’ in mobilization. Griev- 
ance definition by movement cadre is a long-term 
process dealing with soft and disaggregated griev- ‘ 
ances” (December 10, 1982). Ae 
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lenge for empirical research. When an SMO 
emerges in pursuit of a public good, what 
criteria should researchers use to distinguish 
. the activists? Whether the activists are called 
members (Turner and Killian, 1972:334 ff.), 
constituents (McCarthy and Zald, 1977: 1221), 
Or participants (Snow et al., 1980:789), various 
levels of involvement are acknowledged by 
most writers. Should those who do not join an 
‘ SMO designed to pursue a particular public 
good (or avoid a public bad), but who sign 
petitions, write letters to public officials, vote 
for appropriate candidates, or simply express 
support for the SMO goals, for example, be 
considered activists? Such behavior could, 
conceivably, be said to contribute to the at- 
tainment of the public good. We exclude such 
from our activist category because we are in- 
terested in structured involvement. In line with 
the RM emphasis on the problems and per- 
spectives of organizers (Zald and: McCarthy, 
1979:1), our activists are those so defined by 
the SMO leaders themselves (as will be ex- 
plained in more detail below). ` 

The operational meaning of free rider is even 


less agreed upon by researchers than is that of . 


activist. Our free-rider category includes citi- 
zens other writers would label adherents 
(McCarthy and Zald, 1977:1221), sympathizers 
(Snow et al., 1980:789), or supporters (Useem, 
1980:360), but it also includes people who 
agree with the goals of the SMO, but say they 
have never heard of the protest organization: 
itself. Although the inclusion of those who 


have never heard of the SMO may seem, at . 


first, too broad a definition of “free rider,” we 
consider it preferable to other alternatives. 
Those who have not heard of the SMO present 
just as much of a challenge to SMO leaders as 
those who fail to contribute because they dis- 
agree with the way a particular SMO is pursu- 
ing its goals, because they are too uneducated 
or preoccupied with personal issues, or be- 
cause the SMO’s efforts are futile. It seems 
reasonable, both from a theoretical and from 
an operational viewpoint, to employ an objec- 
tive free-rider category to refer to all people 
expressing a preference for a public good being 
sought by some SMO, regardless of whether 
they have heard of the SMO or agree with its 
mode of operating. When the objective free- 
rider category is decomposed, as we will do in 
this paper, it results im useful information for 
both organizers and practical theorists.? 


9 The objective free-rider concept seems espe- 
cially appropriate in this TMI research because each 
community had its own SMO which recieved wide- 
spread publicity in the print and electronic media, 
and also because of the relatively open nature of the 
decision-making processes within each group. 
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After our discussion of the samples, models, 
and measures, we will address each of the focal 
hypotheses. . 


METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 
Samples 


Before the survey was carried out, “te first 
author spent 18 months of intense observation 
in the TMI area (Walsh, 1981). Insights gained 
were instrumental in the subsequent construc- 
tion of questionnaires for activists and free rid- ` 
ers in Middletown, Newberry Township, Har- 
risburg and Lancaster. As a result of the 
fieldwork, enough trust had been established 
with the SMO leaders in these communities to 
obtain their cooperation in-providing lists of 
their most involved members and securing 
these activists’ support. Leaders in the four 
SMOs were not given any target numbers when 
asked to name people they considered active in . 
their organizations. These lists (N=165) in- 
cluded people who performed a wide variety of 
tasks for the SMOs, including “cadre,” “staff.” 
“workers” and even a few members of “tran- 
sitory teams” (McCarthy and Zald, 1977:1227). 
The activist list did not include those whose 
only action was to sign a petition to close TMI, > 
to purchase tickets at raffles sponsored by the 
SMO, to attend a few public meetings, or who 
were merely nominal supporters according to - 
the leaders.!° The fieldwork prior to question- 
naire construction not only helped build the 
trust essential for such a project, but also pro- . 
vided important insights into the dynamics ‘and 
most salient issues of the protest processes. 
Questionnaires, usually delivered and picked 
up from the respondents on the same day, were 
received from 149 activists. The ease rate 
was 90 percent (149 of 165). 

A pro-TMI citizens’ group, sponsored by the 
utility and composed primarily of TMI workers 
and their families, emerged approximately one 
year after the accident. Thus area residents 


Notices of SMO meetings were carried regularly in 
the community newspapers, and particularly impor- 
tant meetings/rallies were also announced over radio 
and TV. 

10 Activists’: work included organizing public 
meetings, contacting political and business officials, ` 
directing and conducting petition drives, editing and 
circulating newsletters, seeking funding for legal 
cases involving the utility, speaking to the public. 
and a variety of related activities. People who be- 


came involved immediately after the accident but 


then had dropped away by the time of the survey 
were not included on the activist list by leaders, nor > 
were those who only made token contributions to the 
SMO. As will be noted below, however, our survey 
instrument ‘did include items designed to eliminate 
such nonactivist “contributors” from the free-rider 
category. 


’ 
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who favored the restart of TMI-—1 had an orga- 
nization ‘representing their preferences, and 
those who had not contributed any time or 
money to the pro-TMI group could be called 
“free riders.” We estimated the percentages of 
free riders on both‘sides of the TMI issue. 
Because our primary interest was on the anti- 
TMI free riders serving as a comparison group 
for the activists, the pro-TMI free riders were 
dropped after an initial screẹning.!! ` 
Random samples of adults were drawn oni 
the same four communities as the activists and 
interviewed by a professional telephone survey 
firm. Respondents were selected by a process 
of random digit dialing to assure that those with 
unlisted numbers had an-equal probability of 
being included. A filter questionnaire was used 
to determine free-rider status. After first being 
asked their position on the TMI issues, re- 
spondents were then asked whether they knew 
of any group of like-minded persons in the 
area. Those who did were also asked whether 
they had contributed any time or money to the 


group. The free riders on each side were those. 


who either did not know of the group of like- 
minded persons in their area or had not con- 
‘tributed any time or money to it.' 

Extended telephone interviews, including 
many of the same questions asked of the ac- 
tivists, were administered to the anti-TMI free 
riders. 

At the outset of the study, it was decided to 
attempt to interview twice as many free riders 


as activists in order to have enough observa- - 


tions to perform certain statistical analyses. In 
all, 673 persons answered the filter question- 
naire, representing 80 percent of those con- 


tacted. Of these, 288 were anti-TMI free riders . 


who answered the larger questionnaire, making 
the free-rider sample nearly twice the size of 
the activists’ (288 to 149). 

The data gathering for both the activists ‘aa 
free riders in the four communities occurred 
between December 1980 and September 1981. 
TMI issues continued to be salient throughout 
this period, but no significant events occurred 
‚which were likely to introduce bias deriving 


- 


U Early contacts were made with the pro-TMI 
citizens’ group in the spring of 1980 by the first 
. author. The charged emotional atmosphere sur- 
rounding TMI issues made it impossible to move 
from side to side without arousing suspicion and 
becoming involved in ethical dilemmas with implica- 
tions for the research project. Such considerations 
ted to the decision to concentrate on the anti-TMI 
SMOs. 

12 The anti-TMI SMOs received much more 
coverage in the mass media than the pro-TMI group. 
The latter was generally viewed as less of a genuine 
citizens’ SMO than a utility-sponsored interest group 
of TMI workers’ relatives and friends. 
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from the delay between the initial and final 
interviews. Although systematic checks were 
not made, we had no reason to think that the 
use of questionnaires with the activists and 
telephone interviews with the free riders intro- 
duced any systematic bias into our data. 

This is the first sampling design we are aware 
of in the social movement literature to focus 
comparisons exclusively on those indicating 
support for the goals of the SMO under consid- 
eration. Unless such general ideological con- 
trols are introduced, however, it is difficult to 
interpret the significance of whatever 
similarities and differences do reveal them- 
selves between SMO participants and the 
comparison groups selected. 


Model Specification and Measurement 


Insights from both the fieldwork and the lit- 
erature prompted us to focus on background, 
solidary networks, ideology, and accident- 
specific discontent in our comparisons be- 
tween activists and free riders. Because the 
large majority of activists became involved 
within weeks of the accident itself, we distin- 
guish pre- and postaccident time periods for 
our solidarity and ideology items in the fol- 
lowing analysis. After having joined the protest 
movement in their community, it is to be ex- 
pected that activists’ attitudinal and behavioral 
differences from the free riders would increase. 
Our data support that presumption, but our 
primary focus is upon the differences between 
the two groups prior to the activists’ involve- 
ment with their community SMOs. | 

A summary of the measures used in this 
paper is included in Figure 1. Among the back- 
ground variables, the occupation of the princi- 
pal wage earner was requested, and respon- 
dents were asked to give the title, kind of work, 
and the business, industry,-or agency involved. 


We subsequently coded this information- into 


the six general categories listed in the figure. 
The income categories were intentionally made 
quite wide lest the activists, especially, resent 
our prying. In addition. to the general sensitiv- 
ity of the income topic, activists also knew that 
citizens opposing nuclear power elsewhere ak, 
been sued by the industry: 
Preaccident Solidarity. Although we esti- 
mated the effects of several other solidarity 
variables not included in Figure 1, those re- 
tained were the primary ones accounting for 
differences between the activists and free rid- 
ers.'3 Our.preliminary analyses prompted us to 


13 The items not included are marital status, time 


- lived in neighborhood, and solidarity measures at the 


household and community levels. The first three 
failed to differentiate activists and free riders. Com- 
munity solidarity was highly correlated with neigh- 
borhood solidarity, and only the latter was included. 
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Concepts and Variabies 


A. Background 
1, Education 


2. Occupational Status 


3. Household Income 


B. Preaccident Solidarity 
1. General 
Neighborhood 


Clubs and 
Organizations 


2. Political 
3. Issue-Specific 
Anti-Nuclear 


SMO Ties 
'C. Preaccident Ideology 
` l. Religious 


2. Political 


3. Issue-Specific 
Nuclear Power 
TMI-1 Restart 
Nuclear Weapons 


D. Emergency Period Discontent 
1. Seriousness of Threat ` 


2. Initial Evacuation 
E. Postaccident Attitudes/ 
Behavior 
1. Public Meetings 
2. Nuclear Attitudes 
Nuclear Power 


TMI-1 Restart 
Nuclear Weapons 


3. Krypton Opposition 


4. Krypton Evacuation 


5. Political Solidarity 
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FIGURE 1. 
Concepts, Variables and Specific Measures 
Descriptions and Measurement S 
Categories ranged from (1) none . . . (4) completed high school, (5) some 


college/vocational, (6) completed college, (7) graduate or professional 
school. 

Specific occupational data subsequently coded into six general 
categories: (1) laborer and semi-skilled; (2) service and. protective 
workers, (3) skilled blue collar, foremen; (4) sales or clerical; (5) small 
owner/small manager; (6) professional, semi-professional, managerial 
(relatively large). 

Categories ranged from (1) under $5, 000... (4) $13,000 to $18,000, 
. (5) $18,000 to $25,000, (6) $25,000 to $50 000, (7) over $50,000. 


“Please try to think back to before the accident, and tell me how much 
you felt in common with . . . most of your neighbors,” with categories 
ranging from (1) nothing . . . (3): don’t know, (4) pretty much, (5) very 
much. ‘ 

Total number of clubs and organizations with which respondents were 
affiliated before the TMI accident. List included labor unions, religious 
groups, fraternal organizations, veterans’ organizations, business/civic 
groups, PTAs, neighborhood clubs, sports teams, political clubs, card 
clubs and social clubs, charitable organizations. 

Voted in 1976 presidential election. Coded ‘‘yes” or “‘no.” 


‘Please try to think back to before the accident, and s say how much you 
‘felt in common with anti-nuclear activists." Same options as in B.1 
(neighborhood) above. 

Number of persons who subsequently became involved in their local ` 
community protest group whom R knew before the accident. 


“Whether or not you attend religious services, how important is faith in 
God to your life?” Four response a bl were collapsed into two, 

- “important” and “unimportant.” 

“Which of the following best describes your “isa stand on political 
issues?” (1) conservative, (2) middle of the road, (3) liberal, (4) other 


(please specify). 


_ Respondents were asked, in ‘separate items, how they felt about TMI, 


_commercial nuclear power in general, and the continuing development 
of nuclear weapons, before the accident. The five response options 
ranged from (1) strongly favor » . . (3) neutral. . . (5) strongly oppose. 


“How serious a threat did you feel the TMI niiclear power plant was for 
your own and your family’s safety during the two-week emergency 
"period right after the accident? (1) no threat; (2) somewhat of a threat; 
(3) serious threat; (4) very serious ‘threat. 

“Did you evacuate during the first week or so of the accident?” Coded 

“yes” or “no. 


“Did you attend any public meetings concerning the TMI accident?” 
Coded “yes” or “no.” 


Respondents were asked, in separate items, how they felt about TMI, 


commercial nuclear power in general, and the continuing development 
of nuclear weapons, at the time of the survey (approximately 2 years 
after the accident). Same options as in C.3 above. 

R's attitude toward venting of radioactive krypton into atmosphere in 
June 1980. Five options from (1) strongly in favor. . . (3). no opinion or 
d.k. ... (5) strongly opposed. 

“Did you evacuate during the actual venting of the Krypton in ‘June, 
1980?" Coded “‘yes”’ or ‘no.’ 


Voted in the 1980 presidential election. Coded “yes” or “no.” 
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FIGURE 1. (Continued) 





Concepts and Variables 
6. Political Ideology - 


Descriptions and Measurement 
R's candidate in 1980 presidential election. Coded “liberal” if Carter, 


Anderson or some more radical write-in candidate. 


7. TMI in 1981 


“And how about today, how serious a threat do you feel the Three Mile 


Island nuclear plant is for you and your family’s safety?” (1) no threat; 


8. Civil Disobedience 
Attitude 


(2) somewhat of a threat; (3) serious threat; (4) very serious threat. _ 
“Some people support the use of nonviolent civil disobedience as a means 
- of making viewpoints known or bringing about change, while others 


disapprove of such tactics under any circumstances. How about your- 
self? How do you feel about such tactics as refusing to pay part of a 
utility bill, or blocking traffic with a peaceful demonstration? Do you 

. (1) strongly disapprove; (2) mildly disapprove; (3) feel undecided; 
(4) mildly ‘approve; (5) strongly approve. ms 


9. Move Residence 


“If TMI-1, the’ undamaged reactor, is allowed to be returned to service as 
a nuclear power plant, which of the following probably comes closest 


to how you will feel about such a decision?” (1) Favor the decision; 
(2) Oppose it, but remain living in area; (3) Oppose it, and think of 
moving; (4) Definitely move away from the area. 


distinguish general, political, and issue- 
specific preaccident solidarity. Items on neigh- 


borhood solidarity and club/organizational af-_ 


filiation were used as general indicators (Fig- 
ure 1.B.1), and political solidarity was mea- 
sured by asking respondents whether they 
voted in the 1976 presidential election (see 
Boor, 1981). The issue-specific items included 
estimates of the respondent’s solidarity with 
both veteran and newly emergent .activists 
(Figure 1.B.3). 

A factor analysis of the nine solidarity mea- 
sures (the five presented in the paper plus the 
four not included) was conducted to determine 
whether’a solidarity index could be created. 
One factor, containing only two items (neigh- 
borhood and community solidarity), emerged 
from the analysis. An inspection of the corre- 
lation matrix revealed that 57 percent of the 


intercorrelations were under .10, whereas only `’ 


9 percent were over .20. This evidence sug- 
gested that solidarity was a diffuse and mul- 
tidimensional concept. 

Preaccident Ideology. We distinguished 
three types of beliefs relevant to the analysis. 
During the early fieldwork stage, some ac- 
tivists themselves suggested that religious faith 
seemed to prompt numerous people to remain 
uninvolved because they believed that ‘such 
things were “in God’s hands.” We included an 
item asking respondents how important faith in 
God was in their lives (Figure 1.C.1). In light of 
the fact that opposition to nuclear power is 
commonly seen as a liberal viewpoint, we also 
included an item asking respondents “usual 
stand on political issues” (Figure 1.C.2). In 
addition to these religious and political ideol- 
ogy items, we also included three issue-specific 


ones involving attitudes toward nuclear power . 


plants in general, TMI in particular, and the 


continuing development of nuclear weapons 
before the TMI accident (Figure 1.C.3). 
Emergency Period Discontent. Because the 
initial fieldwork suggested that the experience 
of the accident, regardless of solidary networks 
or ideological factors, contributed, indepen- 
dently to the protest mobilization processes in 
the area (Walsh, 1981), we used two measures 
of respondents’ discontent during that period. 
One was attitudinal, asking how serious the 
accident was perceived to be, and the other 


focused on behavior, asking whether the per- 


son had actually evacuated from the area dur- 
ing the initial emergency period (Figure 1.D). 

Postaccident Attitudes and Behavior. The 
accident itself changed many persons’ attitudes 
and behaviors. Some of the activists said that 
they would never have imagined themselves 
becoming involved in a political protest organi- 
zation prior to their accident experiences. 
Once they did become involved, however, we 
would expect their attitudes and behavior to 
become increasingly distinct from that of the 
free riders because of group interaction pro- 
cesses. 

Federal, state, and local officials held > 
numerous public meetings and hearings in the 
weeks and months after the accident, and the 
emerging protest groups also hosted a few ral- 
lies during the same period.'* We asked both 


‘the activists and free riders whether they at- 


'4 There were various meetings at which federal, 
state and local officials invited attendees to comment 
on their accident-related experiences, thoughts, 
feelings, etc. The Kemeny Commission, for exam- 
ple, held a few of its sessions in the TMI area. In 
early 1980, federal officials again held public meet- 
ings to discuss the atmospheric venting of the 
radioactive krypton gases trapped since the accident. 
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Table 1. Telephone Survey Results in TMI Area Communities 


i Subgroup ’ ‘Total 
Free Riders -o (N) 
A. Opposed to TMII. Restart and/or Water Dumping* 
1. Objective Free Riders” 87% 43% (288) 
2. Contributors 6% (42) 
B. In Favor of TMI-1 Restart 
. 1. Objective Free Riders” 98% 45% (303) 
2. Contributors 1% (7) 
C. Undecided 5% . (33) 
100% (673) 





' a The primary focus of the Lancaster citizens’ group was the prevention of the dumping of radioactive 


water from TMI-1 into the Susquehanna River. 


> When those who say they never heard of their local SMOs are dropped from the totals, this reduces the 
percentages of anti-TMI free riders to 84% (213 of 253), and the pro-TMI percentage of free riders to 86% (42 


of 49). 


tended any of these public meetings. Other 
items involving behavior included evacuation 
during the krypton venting in June 1980, voting 
in the 1980 election, and the probability that 


the respondent would move from the area if 


Unit 1 restarted (Figure 1.E). 

Attitudinal indicators for this postaccident 
period included items on the same nuclear is- 
sues (commercial nuclear power, TMI, and nu- 
clear weapons) that were asked for the preac- 
cident period, opposition to the krypton vent- 


ing in June 1980 cleanup, liberal vote, in the . 


.1980 election, and the respondent’ s evaluation 
of the seriousness of the TMI situation during 
the time of the survey in 1981. We also asked 
‘about the respondent’s attitude toward non- 
violent civil disobedience (Figure 1.E). 
Although all of our preaccident measures are 
subject to the pitfalls of retrospective indica- 
tors, we are reasonably confident of their accu- 
Tacy in reflecting respondents’ actual attitudes 
prior to the accident. It is very common, for 
example, to hear postaccident local activists 
admitting their preaccident lethargy or even a 
tendency to favor TMI and nuclear power be- 
cause of its presumed economic benefits. 
Many activists, especially in the two com- 
munities closest to TMI (Middletown and 
Newberry Township), acknowledge a basic 
sympathy with the free riders and other less- 
active fellow citizens because they themselves 
were never politically active prior to the acci- 
dent. The modest correlations (ranging from 
.25 to .45) between the pre- and postaccident 
measures of attitudes toward TMI and com- 
mercial nuclear power for both groups suggest 
- the importance of the accident experience in 
modifying ideology.'* , 


4s Regardless of the persuasiveness of such post 
hoc justifications, of course, the primary reason we 
relied on memory was that we wanted to introduce 
the time factor into our analysis and really had no 
alternative except recall. 


FINDINGS 


We turn, first, to the question of free riding in 
the TMI area. Our data enable us to estimate 
both the extent of, and reasons for, the phe- 
nomenon in this actual mobilization process. 
We will then turn to comparisons between the 


anti-TMI free riders and the most active citi- 


zens in the four focal communities. 


Free Riding and Reasons For It 


The results in Table 1 speak to our first focal 
hypothesis, and show 87 percent (288 of 330) of 
the TMI opponents and 98 percent of the TMI 
supporters as objective free riders. The fact 
that only 5 percent of the total random sample 
were undecided shows how salient the TMI 


issues were among residents of the four com- 


munities. Marwell and Ames (1979:1358-59) 


. generalized from their own unique research de- 


sign to raise questions about the power of the 
free-rider problem in other collective action 
situations. The data in Table 1 show, however, 
that free riders are indeed a-major problem for 
organizers. Even when imperfect information 
is partially controlled for, by dropping those 
who never heard of the SMO, the magnitude of 
the free-rider problem is still much greater than 
Marwell and Ames (1979, 1980) suggest. 
Although tens of thousands of people. had 
their lives seriously disrupted by the accident 
and evacuation, only a very small percentage 
became actively involved in the protest move- 
iment. The data in Table 1 show that relative 
deprivation is a poor predictor of protest ac- 
tivism. This is not to argue; however, that the 
suddenly imposed grievances deriving from the. 
accident were without influence in promoting 
the protest mobilization. To the contrary, there 
were anti-nuclear citizen organizations in the 
TMI area which languished for lack of citizen 
support prior to the accident (see Walsh, 1981). 


' Even though only a small proportion of the 
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relatively deprived became actively involved, 
_ however, the widespread discontent was cer- 
tainly a favorable condition for the emergence 
and growth of protest organizations. As Tillock 
and Morrison (1979:153) observe, a large 
‘number of persons valuing a public good “may 
increase the incentive to contribute on the part 
of those who value it more highly.” 

_ For the remainder of this paper, we will only 

be using the anti-TMI free riders from Table 1 
(A.1) to compare with the most active citizens 
in the four focal communities. A few of these 
activists were also identified as “contributors” 
(Table !.A.2) in the course of the random tele- 
phone survey,'® but the ‘activists used for the 
following comparisons were much more in- 
volved in protest processes than the majority 
of “contributors,” who merely reported giving 
some time or money to their local group. As 
noted in an earlier section, our activists were 
named by SMO leaders as the most involved 
citizens in their respective communities. 

‘The second focal hypothesis, summarizing 
the utilitarian approach to free riding, suggests 
that self-interested rationality is the primary 
reason for this phenomenon. Using open- 
ended items, we asked both activists and free 
riders about this. Activists were asked to guess 
why persons who were essentially m agree- 
- ment with their local SMO’s goals did not be- 
come actively involved with the group,'” and 
the.free riders were asked why they themselves 
did not become involved. Table 2 summarizes 
those responses. 

Both the activists and the free riders sug- 
gested a more heterogeneous list of reasons for 
noninvolvement than the merely calculating 
‘and self-interested ones emphasized by. the 
utilitarians. Many activists gave more than one 
possible reason for the free riders’ behavior, 
but only 4 percent gave ones that could be 
classified as "overt free riding” (see Table 2.7). 


Because of the multiple possible reasons given © 


by the activists, their column in Table 2 does 


not sum'to 100 percent. The activists men- 


16 Because those who said they had contributed 
some time or money to their community SMO were 
not asked any further questions, we have no sys- 
tematic data on the number of those classified as 


activists who were also identified as ‘contributors’. 


in the random surveys. Three activists mentioned 
having been contacted in the telephone survey dur- 
ing later conversations with the first author. The 
reader should note, however, that “burnt out” 
former activists (survey was approximately 2 years 
after accident) as well as persons sending donations, 
purchasing t-shirts or rally tickets, etc., might all 
identify themselves as “contributors.” 

'7 Many of the activists’ reasons seemed to be 
. summaries of their own problems deriving from, or 
threatening, continued involvement. 
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tioned political powerlessness most frequently, 
but also included a variety of other possible 
inhibitors to collective action. Some of the ac- 
tivists’ imagined reasons for noninvolvement 
centered on personal costs in the familial, so- 
cial, and economic spheres (Table 2:2,4,5), but 
Others focused on the specific issue itself 
(Table 2: 3,6), Only 2 percent of the activists 
mentioned the possibility that. their SMO’s 
operating procedures might explain nonin- 
volvement, and none of them suggested com- 
munication or recruitment shortcomirigs as a 
possible explanation (Table 2:10, 11). 

In contrast to the activists, very few free 
riders gave more than one reason for their lack 
of involvement, and we coded the first one for 
the few exceptions so that their column in 
Table 2 sums to 100 percent. The largest 
number (26%) of free riders said they had never 
heard of their local protest group (Table 2:11). . 


_ Familial preoccupations were the second most 


frequently mentioned reason (18%). The other 
categories as well as samples of actual com- 
ments are included in Table 2 and its footnotes. - 
_ The activists’ and free riders” explanations 

for the same phenomenon are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive. Many free riders never 
heard of their local SMO only because they 
were poorly informed about the TMI issue. 
The widespread coverage received by the vari- 
ous protest groups, in fact, prompted some free 
riders to accuse them of wanting too much 
publicity (Table 2, footnote k). Many of the 
free riders who said they never heard of their 
local protest groups probably avoided newspa- 
per, radio, and TV coverage of the TMI 
topic—perhaps due to feelings of powerless- . 
ness; or to personal problems, job pressures, 


‘Or various other reasons. Criticism of the 


SMO's method of operating, given the open 
meetings and democratic decision-making pro- 
cesses used in each group, could also be inter- 
preted to mean that the respondent just did not 
want. to become involved. 

Any adequate explanation for the lack of 
involvement by the free riders, according to 
these data, includes some combination of 
self-interested calculations, SMO communica- 
tion failures, and a variety of additional psy- 
chological, demographic. and structural fac- 
tors. These data warn against assumptions of 
perfect information and an overémphasis on 
self-interested rationality in accounting for free 
riding. Even among the free riders who knew 
of the SMOs, many seem never to have made a 
considered decision not to become involved.!8 


13 Sherry Cable, a graduate student at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, is analyzing the related 
question regarding activists’ reasons for involve- 
ment, in her doctoral dissertation. Olson’s (1965:60) 
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.Table 2. Imagined (by Activists) and Reported (by Free Riders) Reasons for Free Riding in the TMI Area 





Activists’ Free Riders’ 
Opinions* Reasons? 
1. Political powerlessness? 65% 5% 
2.' Familial and personal preoccupations? 37% 18% 
_3. Denial of problem's seriousness*® 36% 4% 
4. Social pressures‘ 33% 2% 
5. Economic pressures" í 24% 71% 
6. Technical complexity of the issue” 14% 2% 
' 7. Overt free riding on others’ efforts! 4% 5% 
8. Opposed to joming any groups! . 2% 9% 

' 9. ‘Critical of local SMO’s method of operating* 2% - 6% 
10. Never invited to join local SMO 0 8% 
11. Never heard of local SMO 0 26% 
12. Other (e.g., “no reason,” “don’t know,” or “dont care”) 0 8% 

100% 


* More than one possible reason for free riding was given by many activists, and thus column percentage 
exceeds 100%. Reasons are listed in order of frequency of mention by the activists. 
` b With very few exceptions, only one reason for noninvolvement was given by free riders. For these few 
exceptions, the first or most dominant was selected here, making the total 100%. 


€ These and following sample comments are from free riders: ‘You are fighting a hopeless battle.” ‘‘Any’ 


. smal] group can’t buck a big industry.” ‘‘Can’t win against city hall.” 
2 Examples: “I’m afraid to leave the kids at home to go to meetings.” “I just didn’t have the time.” “Tm too 


old to get involved.” 


° Examples: “If Td evacuated and thought it was that serious, I probably would have become involved. es | 


got tired hearing about the nuclear power crap.” 


‘ Examples: ‘Because of certain social activities, I couldn’t get involved either pro or con.” ‘‘Because of 
religious matters I could not get involved in the controversy.” 
£ Examples: “I-work 14 to 16 hours a day and don’t have time.” “I can’t get involved-because I’m a police 


officer.” “I work nights and can’t get to meetings.” 


pH Examples: “Tm not too educated, and if I don’t understand it, it doesn’t hold my interest.” “I don’t 
believe in getting involved in something I don't understand.” 


1 Examples: ‘ 


‘Enough people are involved, but I suppose I really should help out.” “Tm just lazy, I piesa 
“I just never took the time to find out when and where they were meeting. id 


$ 


* Examples: “I'm not one to get into organizations.” “I don't want to be in any group.” “Tm an individual 


and can do my own thinking.” 


k Examples: “In the beginning, they were not cledr as to what they wanted to do.” “I thought they were 
radical.” “A lot of them are looking for front page publicity.” “I think a lot of this stuff is communist 


inspired.” 


We turn now to comparisons of the most 
involved activists in the four communities with 
the anti-TMI free riders (Table: 1.A.1) in those 
same communities. 


Activists and Free Riders Compared 

‘The time dimension is a critical factor in 
analyses of social movement involvement. Be- 
cause it was impossible to -predict such an 
event, we could only ask respondents in each 
group about their preaccident affiliations, net- 
works, and attitudes when the data were 
collected—i.e., after the event. The data in 


mode] emphasizes the importance of selective eco- 
nomic incentives, but these were irrelevant in the 
TMI mobilization processes because the various 
SMOs were unable to offer such incentives. Very 
briefly, solidarity and principle in a collective en- 
deavor (Fireman and Gamson, 1979) to avoid a 
“public bad” (Mitchell, 1979) were the main reasons 
for activists’ involvement. 


Table 3 are organized into preaccident (A, B, 
and C), emergency period (D), and postacci- 
dent (E) time periods. 

Background Characteristics. The top panel 
of Table 3 shows the activists were in higher 
educational, occupational, and income 
categories than the free riders. This is what we 
would expect on the basis of most previous 
research (Verba and Nie, 1972). 

Preaccident Solidarity. The data in Table 
3.B show that different types of solidarity had 
differential implications for mobilization in the 
TMI area. Activists reported higher levels of 
general organizational affiliation, political sol- 
idarity, and specific anti-nuclear or anti-TMI 
ties, but the free riders indicated higher levels 
of neighborhood solidarity. 

A possible ‘explanation for the finding that 
activists exhibited lower levels of neighbor- 
hood solidarity than the free riders may be 
found in the adoption-diffusion literature. It 
has been found that innovators (activists, in 
this case) are usually less. integrated into the 


pan 
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Table 3. Comparisons Between Activists and Free Riders* 


A. Background 
1. Education 
2. Occupational status 
3. Income 
B. Pre-Accident Solidarity . 2 
1.. General 
Neighborhood solidarity 
Number of clubs/organizations 
2. Political 
’ Voted in 1976 election 
3. Issue-Specific ~ 
Anti-nuclear solidarity 
SMO ties 
C. Preaccident Ideology 
_ 1. Religious 
Faith in God Important 
2. Political 
Liberal sympathies 
3. Issue-Specific 
Opposition to nuclear power plants 
Opposition to TMI 
Opposition to nuclear weapons 
D. meen Period Discontent 
1. Initial seriousness of- accident 
2. Evacuated during initial emergency 
E. Postaccident Attitudes and Behavior 
1. Attended public meetings on TMI 
2. Opposition to nuclear power plants 
3. Opposition to Unit 1 restart 
4. Opposition to nuclear weapons 
5, Opposition to krypton venting 
6 
7 
8 


. Evacuated during June, 1980, krypton. venting 


. Voted in 1980 election ~ 

. Liberal vote in 1980 election 
9. Seriousness of TMI situation in 1981 
10. Approval of nonviolent civil disobedience | 
11. Consider moving if Unit 1 is restarted 


55 4,3 
4.7 = 3.8 
S0” 4.2 
> 3.0 3.6 
1.6 1.0 
90% 70% 
2.8 . 2.1 
2.0 4 
72% 94% 
51% 13% 
3.6 3.0 
3.7 3.1 
3.9 3.3 
3.8 -3.3 
87% 46% 
95% 8% 
4.9 3.8 
5.0 ‘4.4 
4.5 3.5 
2 - 47 4.0 
39% 10% 
94% 71% 
76% 23% 
3.6 2,8 
i 4.5 2.8 
52% 26% 


* All differences in Table 2 are significant at the .01 level or beyond, using x? or two-tailed t-tests. 


local community or neighborhood than those 
‘who prefer to wait and see how a new idea/ 
_ action works out (Rogers and Shoemaker, 
1971). Innovators with background. charac- 
teristics similar to those of the TMI activists 
. have been found to have more social ties out- 
side their.own Helgupornoods and com- 
munities. 

Preaccident Ideology. The results m ‘Table 
3.C show the activists much more likely than 
the free riders to report liberal political sym- 
pathies (51% vs. 13%) prior to the accident and 
mobilization processes. The activists were also 
more opposed, even before the accident, to 
commercial nuclear power in general, TMI in 
particular, and the increased production of nu- 
clear weapons—although the reader will note 
that the means for each group are only between 
the “neutral (3) and mildly oppose’ ' (4) re- 
sponse categories for each of the three. 

The data in Table.3.C also support the im- 


pressions of those activists who suggested that 
religious faith seemed to immobilize some , 
people. The free riders attributed. more im- 
portance to faith than the activists. 
Emergency Period Discontent. The terror 
and near chaos associated with the evacuation 
prompted many white residents to refer to 
March 30, 1979 as “Black Friday.” Although 
the accident started on Wednesday, March 28, 
it was not-until Friday that its full seriousness 
became public and widespread evacuation oc- 
curred, The decision to evacuate, and the ac- 
tual experience of leaving home and neighbor- 
hood (perhaps for the last time), was a 
“bridge-burning act” (Gerlach and Hine, 1970) 
for many activists. Some vividly recall prom- 
ising themselves, their families, and/or their 
neighbors that if they ever did return they 
would work to close the TMI nuclear facilities. 
The activists were higher than the free riders 
on the two discontent measures. As seen in 
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Table 3.D, the means for both the activists and 


the free riders ‘are between “serious” and 
“very serious” in their evaluations of the acci- 
dent during the emergency period. The actual 
evacuation rate was over 50 percent for both 
groups, with the activists more likely to have 
fled the area than the free riders (87% vs. 56%). 
_Postaccident Attitudes and Behavior. The 
TMI area became a beehive of political activity , 
during the months following the accident. 
Local, state, and federal officials chaired pub- 
lic meetings which typically included presen- 
tations by medical, health, and/or technical 
personnel followed by an open period for 
comments and questions from the audience, 
which usually numbered in the hundreds. 
Three of the four protest organizations also ' 
emerged during the months following the acci- 
dent (the Harrisburg SMO already existed) and 
all four advertised regular public meetings to 
which all area residents were invited. In addi- 
tion, there were a few protest rallies m each 
community during this time (see Walsh, 1981). 

Approximately a year after the original acci- 
dent, authorities began publicizing their inten- 
tion to vent the trapped radioactive krypton 
gases from TMI~—2 into the surrounding atmos- 
phere. Again, public meetings were held and 
' many area residents made strong public state- 
ments against it. Despite widespread local op- 
position, however, the NRC gave the TMI 
owners permission to go ahead with the vent- 
ing. Many people evacuated for a second time 
in June 1980. 

By the time of our survey, in 1981, the vari- 
ous community-based SMOs had become the 
carriers of the citizen protest against TMI. 
Their newsletters and regular public meetings 
were sources of information for the media in 
their respective communities. The interaction 
among the activists helped strengthen their 
“Own opposition to TMI and influence the atti- 
tudes and behavior of group members. The 
frequent discussion of nuclear issues, the 
krypton venting, political candidates’ positions 
on nuclear power, civil disobedience as a-pro- 


test tactic, and residence relocation in the - 


event of a restart doubtlessly help explain the 
increasingly marked differences between the 
activists and free riders in the bottom panel of 
Table 3. . - 

Table 3.E displays a dramatic difference 
between the two groups as far as public meet- 
‘ing, hearing, or rally attendance was concerned 
(95% vs. 8%). We also see that the differences 
between the two groups regarding nuclear 
power plants and nuclear weapons had in- 
creased (compare Table 3.C.3 to 3.E.2 and 
4).'9 The same panel of the table shows the 


_ 19 Fieldwork helped us realize the important dis- 
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activists significantly more opposed to the 
krypton venting, more likely to have evacuated 
because of this venting, more likely to have 
voted in the 1980 presidential election, much 
more likely to have voted for a liberal candi- 
date in that election, and possessing grimmer 
views of the seriousness of the TMI situation 
two years after the initial emergency period. 
The final two items in this section show the 
activists’ general approval of civil disobedience 
(in contrast to the free riders’ disapproval) and 
indicate that they were twice as likely to say 
they would probably move from the area in the- 
event of a Unit 1 restart. 
Summarizing Table 3, the bivariate analysis 
shows the activists with higher socioeconomic 
status and more solidary links at the organi- 
zational, political, and issue-specific levels. 
The activists were also more politically liberal 
prior to the accident, and more inclined to be 
somewhat suspicious of both commercial nu- 
clear power and the weapons industry. During 
the actual emergency period, the activists were 
more likely to consider the TMI accident a 
very serious threat and to have evacuated. The 


- free riders, on the other hand, reported 


stronger neighborhood solidarity and were 
more inclined to trust in God to protect them in 
their daily lives. After the protest groups had 
evolved, the differences between the activists 
and free riders became even more marked. 
To determine whether the bivariate relation- 


ships would remain when control variables 


were introduced, several multivariate analyses 
of the data were performed. The next step in 
our inquiry is the examination of the relative 
importance of background, preaccident sol- 
idarity, preaccident ideology, and discontent 
variables -in ‘predicting activist involvement.?° 


Logistic Regression Anabi 


Logistic regression analysis was used instead 
of standard regression techniques to avoid the 
estimation problems occasioned by dichoto- 
mous dependent variables (Nerlove and Press, ; 
1973). Because of missing data, we dropped 
three variables from Table 3 in the logit 
analysis. Preliminary analyses indicated that 
income as well as occupational status contrib- 





tinction between being anti-nuclear and being anti- 
TMI. It is obvious that the only reason the difference 
between the two groups had not increased on the 
TMI issue was because of the ceiling effect on the 
activists’ mean. 

20 We omit the postaccident variables for both 
theoretical and statistical reasons. Theoretically, so- 
cial scientists need not be reminded of the im- 
portance of a cohesive group for influencing attitudes 
and behavior. 
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Table 4. Logistic Regression Analysis 


Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 Model 5 





*** p< 001. 


‘uted little additional explanatory. power. The 
relatively large number of missing cases on 
these variables discouraged us from forming.an 
SES index. The same missing data problem, as 
well as its unimportance as an explanatory 
variable in the final equations, prompted us to 
drop the organizational affiliation variable from 
the solidarity items.?! 

The three issue-specific ideology items 
(Table 3.C:3) were combined mto a. single 
index for the logit analysis. The alpha coeffi- 
cient for this index was .75. < 

The results of five separate logit analyses are 
displayed in Table 4.27 As one moves from 
Model 1 to Model 5 in the table, additional 
variables are mcluded and their explanatory 
power is assessed by means of several mea- 


271 Once income, occupation, and organizational 
affiliation were eliminated, fe wer than five percent of 


the cases were missing from any of the remaining - 


‘variables. The logistic regression analysis program 
required casewise deletion, but even so, none of the 
logit analyses had more than fifteen percent of the 
cases missing. 

22 Because we were primarily interested in preac- 
cident correlates of SMO involvement, we dropped 
activists who were residing outside the TMI area at 
the time of the accident from our logit analysis. The 
deletion of these activists and missing data reduced 


the total number of cases from 437 to 390 in Table 4. . 


An analysis of the items listed in Table 3 based upon 
` 390 cases resulted in exactly the same pattern of 
results as did the analysis based upon the 437 cases. 


t 
t 
‘ 


Model 1 
- Variables B B B B- B 
A. Background. 
Education ; Bte GE o „7444+ 67%? O cas 
B. Preaccident Solidarity 
Neighborhood —.31** —~ .08 —.10 
Voted in 1976 .91* 1.10* 1.23** 
Anti-Nuclear solidarity me) eda ad A? 
Activist acquaintances 33t 32m1% E e g 
C. Preaccident Ideology ; 
Importance of faith in God —.13 — 30 ~,16 
Liberal sympathies .66*** .62** .B7*** 
Issue-specific nuclear index (cf. Table 3.C:3) 26°2* .20** ie 
D. Emergency Period Discontent 
Initial seriousness of accident 1.50*** 
Evacuated during initial emergency .68** 
Intercept —4.66 . —5.13 —8.53 —9.18 —16.55 
R? .17 .30 .28 36 46 
D .18 .28 .26 32 37 
PAC . .24 36 ~~ ,35 43 J] 
—2LogL 411.44 318.84 309.70 250.73 213.66 
* p<.05, 
** p<.01. 


sures of fit included at the botton of each col- 
umn. 23 

Turning first to Model 1, in which only edu- 
cation, our sole background variable, was in- 
cluded, we find it making an important contri- 
bution to explained variation between the ac- 


tivists and free riders. When the preaccident 


solidarity factors are added i in Model 2,:all four 
of them are statistically significant. The ar 
sures of fit also increase substantially. 
noted above, solidarity factors are Bales 
emphasized by the RM theorists as important 
predictors of social movement mvolvement. 
Model 3 omits solidarity and includes only 
the background and ideology measures. The 
measures of fit are similar-to those of Model 2, 
and two of the three variables aare statistically 
significant. The data in Model 3 suggest that 
ideology is comparable to solidarity in im- 
portance, although RM theorists may argue 
that one’s solidary relationships determine 
ideology. The contrary argument, of course,” 
could also be’ made—that ideology determines 
solidary relationships—but we see in Model 4 ° 
that when solidarity and ideology variables are 


23 Three measures of fit are reported in Table 4: R? 
(see Knoke and Burke, 1980), D (see Harrell, 1980), 
and a predictive accuracy coefficient (PAC) which is 
based on the equations’ ability to predict activism 
(Harrell, 1980). We are not here concerned with the 
relative merits and demerits of the R?, D, and PAC 
coefficients, but only in the relative changes of each 
across the various models. 
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both included in the model the measures of fit 
are better than when either factor is included 
separately.** Furthermore, both preaccident 
solidarity and ideology indicators are statisti- 
cally significant. 

Finally, Model 5 shows that the emergency 
period discontent variables make a substantial 


independent contribution to the explanation of. 


the difference between activists and free riders 
in the TMI area.?5 

In sum, this logistic multiple regression 
analysis suggests that both the structural vari- 
ables advocated by RM theorists and more so- 
cial psychological ones such as ideology and 
discontent should be considered by analysts 
seeking a better understanding of the factors 
inclining people toward activism.?¢ 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The data from this actual mobilization process 
provide qualified support for Olson over his 


critics and also suggest an additive model of 


social movement involvement which incorpo- 


rates insights from both traditional and RM. 


perspectives. 


24 An inspection of the twelve intercorrelations 
between the four solidarity measures and the three 
ideology measures displayed in Model 4 indicated 
that these two sets of measures were weakly corre- 
lated. Of the possible twelve intercorrelations, only 
one (anti-nuclear solidarity and the issue-specific nu- 
clear index,-r = .45) was greater than .30. Most (9 of 
12) were less than .20. 

25 As explained in the first section of this paper, 
we think the most useful definition of the free-rider 
category is that which includes all those expressing a 
preference for the goal(s) of the SMO in question— 
even though some may not have heard of the SMO. 
One ASR reviewer challenged our inclusion of those 
who had not heard of the SMO in our free-rider 
category. When we reanalyzed our data, after drop- 
ping the 26 percent who said they have never heard 
of their local SMO (see Table 2:11), the same vari- 
ables which were statistically significant in Table 4 
were also significant (all but three at the same level 
of statistical significance). The measures of fit as well 
as the pattern of fit over the five models were also 
similar to those reported in Table 4. Thus this 
reanalysis, using a more restrictive definition of free 
riders, made no substantive differences in the re- 
sults. 

26 We note, in passing, that when we included the 
postaccident variables from Table -3 in our logit 
analysis, the percentage of variance explained in- 
creased dramatically (R?, for example, went from .46 
to .70). It is important, we insist, to distinguish pre- 
and post-SMO involvement when examining issues 
such as those discussed here. While we agree, 


theoretically, that longitudinal data on social move- ' 


ment involvement would be better than relying on 
respondents’ own recall of pre-SMO phenomena, we 
cannot conceive of many instances where re- 
searchers would be in a position to obtain such data. 
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Remarkably high levels of free riding on both 
sides of the TMI issue support Olson (1965) 
vis-a-vis critics who question the magnitude of 
the free-rider problem (Marwell and Ames, 
1979, 1980). When only 12 percent of a sub- 
group defining itself as discontented contrib- 
utes any time or money to an organized politi- 
cal response by fellow citizens, free riding has 
to be considered a major problem. Although 
Olson’s more theoretical critics do not specify 
the percentage of potential free riders they ex- 
pect to be persuaded to collective action by 
solidary relationships (Fireman and Gamson, 


1979) or the “no exit? nature of collective 


bads (Mitchell, 1979), the implications of their 
logic suggest higher percentages of activists 
than emerged in the TMI area. More than one - 
of the five solidary factors listed by Fireman 
and Gamson (1979) are applicable to the 
majority of persons in the TMI communities, 
and the widespread concern over the possibil- 
ity of another nuclear accident in the event of a 
TMI~1 restart makes it logical, according to 
Mitchell’s (1979) line of argument, to contrib- 
ute to the elimination of that threat. 

Although a significant percentage of the free 
riders’ reasons for their own lack of involve- 
ment included considerations. of calculating 
self-interest, as Olson (1965) predicted, SMO 
communication failures and other explanations ` 
(see Table 2) accounted for the largest number , 
of free riders. More conceptual clarificátion of 
the various categories of free riding and em- 
pirical research documenting their prevalence 
are obviously suggested by these data. 

Regardless of the percent of those becoming 
politically active from those at risk to mobili- 
zation in the wake of the TMI accident, ac- 
tivists’ numbers were large enough to mount a 
serious Challenge to the nuclear industry. The 
data suggest an additive model of social 
movement involvement incorporating 
structural, ideological, and grievance vari- 
ables. RM perspectives emphasizing the im- 
portance of solidary networks were generally 
supported, but the data also suggested that 
some patterns of solidarity may have negative 
impacts on SMO recruitment. We suspect that 
the patterns of correlation between the various 
forms of solidarity and SMO involvement de- 
pend, to-a significant extent, on the specific 
issues around which the mobilization process 
forms and-also upon the networks activated by 
the initial organizers. - 

Social psychological variables, frequently 
ignored by RM writers, were shown to be ad- 
ditional independent predictors of activism. 
Even after ideology was used to filter the com- 
parison group so_that only opponents of TMI 
were interviewed, other ideological factors 
were as important as solidary networks in ex- . 
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plaining protest involvement. Our. data also 


showed that people’s perceptions of, and reac- 


tions to, the same focal grievances contributed 


to political activism. ; 
In sum, protest activism is a eintively rare- 


phenomenon with a variety of contributing 
factors. Depending on the nature of the griev- 
ances, various structural and psychological 


‘factors will become significant predictors of 


involvement. The relative importance of 
structural and ideological variables probably 
varies from one instance of collective action to 
another, and this should be considered an em- 
pirical question inviting additional research. In 
the case of the TMI mobilization processes, 
background variables, preaccident , solidary 
networks, preaccident ideology, and issue- 
specific discontent each made its own signifi- 
cant independent contribution toward ex- 
plaining who did, and who did not, become 
actively involved, Our additive model assumes 
that these mobilization processes were not 
atypical, and that any attempt'to explain SMO 
involvement without including both structural 
and social psychological variables is unrealistic 
and misleading. 
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BOUNDARY-WORK AND THE DEMARCATION OF SCIENCE FROM 
NON-SCIENCE: STRAINS AND INTERESTS IN PROFESSIONAL 


IDEOLOGIES OF SCIENTISTS* | 


THOMAS F. GIERYN 
Indiana University 


The demarcation of science from other intellectual activities—long an analytic 
problem for philosophers and sociologists—is here examined as a practical problem 
for scientists. Construction of a boundary between science and varieties of 
non-science is useful for scientists’ pursuit of professional goals: acquisition of 
intellectual authority and career opportunities; denial of these resources to 

“pseudoscientists’; and protection of the autonomy of scientific research from 
political interference. “Boundary-work ’ describes an ideological style found in 
scientists’ attempts to create a public image for science by contrasting it favorably to 
non-scientific intellectual or technical. activities. Alternative sets of characteristics 
available for ideological attribution to science reflect ambivalences or strains within. 
the institution: science can be made to look empirical or theoretical, pure or applied. 
However, selection of one or another description depends on which characteristics 


best achieve the demarcation in a way that justifies scientists’ claims to authority or . 


resources. Thus, “science” is no single thing: its boundaries are drawn and redrawn 


in flexible, historically changing and sometimes ambiguous ways. 


Philosophers and sociologists of science have 
long struggled with the “problem of demar- 
cation”: how to identify unique and essen- 
tial characteristics.of science that distinguish it 
from other kinds of intellectual activities. 
Comte ([1853] 1975:72) distinguished positive 
science from theology and metaphysics in his 
evolutionary law of three stages, arguing that 
only science used ‘‘reasoning and observation” 
to establish laws of ‘succession and re- 
semblance.” Popper (1965:34, 41) proposed 
“falsifiability” as a criterion.of demarcation: if 
a theory cannot, in principle, be falsified (re- 
futed) by empirical data, it is not scientific. 
Merton (1973: Chap. 13) explains the special 
ability of modern science to extend “certifi 
‘knowledge as a résult, in part, of the in- 
stitutionalization of distinctive social norms 
(communism, universalism, disinterestedness 
and organized skepticism). 

Recent studies, however, suggest that at- 
tempts to demarcate science have failed 
(Bohme, 1979:109), and that the assumption of 
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a demarcation between scientific and other. 
knowledge is a poor heuristic for the sociology 
of science (Collins, 1982:300). Characteristics 
once proposed as capable of distinguishing sci- 
ence from non-science are found to be common 
among intellectual activities not ordinarily 
labeled scientific, or they are found not to be 
typical features of science-in-practice (e.g., 
Knorr et al., 1980; Elkana, 1981:41; Broad and 


Wade, 1982: 8-9). Some dismiss demarcation 


as a “pseudo-problem” (Laudan, 1983:29). 
Continuing debates over the possibility or 
desirability of demarcating science from non- 
science are, in one sense, ironic. Even as 
sociologists and philosophers argue over the 
uniqueness of science among intellectual ac- 


tivities, demarcation is routinely accomplished 


in practical, everyday settings: education ad- 
ministrators set up curricula that include 
chemistry but exclude alchemy; the National 
Science Foundation adopts standards to assure 
that some physicists but no psychics get 
funded; journal editors reject some manu- 
scripts as unscientific. How is the demarcation 
of science accomplished in these practical set- 
tings, far removed from apparently futile at- 
tempts by scholars to decide what is essential 
and unique about science? Demarcation is not 
just an analytical problem: because of consid- 
erable material opportunities and professional 
advantages available only to ‘‘scientists,”’ it is 
no mere academic matter to decide who is 
‘doing science and who is not. 

This paper restates the problem of demarca- 
tion: characteristics of science are examined 
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not as inherent or possibly unique, but as part 
of ideological efforts by scientists to distinguish 
their work and its products from non-scientific 
intellectual activities. The focus is on 
boundary-work of scientists: their attribution 
of selected characteristics to the institution of 
science ({i.e., to its practitioners, methods, 
stock of knowledge, values and work organi- 
zation) for purposes of constructing a social 
boundary that distinguishes some intellectual 
activities as ‘“‘non-science.” Boundary-work is 
analyzed as a rhetorical style common in 
“public science” (Turner, 1980:589; cf. Men- 
delsohn, 1977:6), in which scientists describe 
science for the public and its political au- 
thorities, sometimes hoping to enlarge the ma- 
terial and symbolic resources of scientists or to 
defend professional autonomy. The paper ex- 
amines both style and content of professional 
ideologies of scientists, as illustrated in three 
examples: first, public addresses and popular 
writings of John Tyndall, an effective ‘‘states- 


‘man for science” in late Victorian England: 


second, arguments over the scientific status of 


phrenology in early 19th-century: Edinburgh; 


third, a 1982 policy report by the National 


l Academy of Sciences: on scientific communi- 


cation and national security. 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORIES OF 
IDEOLOGY l 


Two long-standing Boria orientations 
dominate sociological studies of ideology, and 
these are especially visible in analyses of occu- 
pational or professional ideologies (cf. Carlton, 
1977:24-28; Geertz, 1973:201). Strain theories 
are associated with Parsons (1967:139-—65, 
1951:331-54): ideologies provide ‘‘evaluative 
integration” in the face of conflicting demands, 
competing expectations and inevitable am- 
bivalences of social life. They are symp- 
toms—as well as symbolic resolutions—of 
role strain, contradiction, and disequilibrium 
(White, 1961; Sutton et al., 1956; Johnson, 
1968). Interest theories are associated with 
Marx (e.g., [1846] 1976:28~30; cf. Seliger, 1977) 
and Manahan (1936): ideologies are ‘“‘social 
levers” or “weapons” used by groups to further 
their political or economic interests amidst uni- 
versal struggles for power and advantage. They 
are manipulations of ideas to persuade people to 
think and act in ways benefiting the ideologist 


` (Birnbaum, 1960; Winter, 1974). 


For example, the ideology of business lead- 
ers has been explained alternatively as the re- 
sult of “strains . . . in the business role”? such 
as ‘‘conflicts between the demands of the: par- 


ticular position and the broader values of soci’ 


ety” (Sutton et al., 1956:11, vii), and as ‘‘at- 
tempts by leaders of enterprises to justify 


; 


m 
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[their] privilege” through “expediential ration- 
alizations of ... material interests” (Bendix, 
1963:xi, 449). The two theories are sometimes 
presented as mutually exclusive and compet: 


-ing: Sutton et al. (1956:12) “reject” the theory 


that ‘ideologies simply reflect . . . economic 


self-interest,” while Seider (1974:812) finds the 


‘“Marx-Mannheim theory was. . . more useful 
than Sutton’s role-strain theory in predicting 
the content of public political ideology” of 


-business leaders. 


The effectiveness of strain and interest 
theories has. been impeded -by ‘theoretical 
clumsiness” (Geertz, 1973:196) resulting, in 
part, from an ‘anarchy of linguistic dif- 
ferences” (Oakeshott, 1980:viii; on the diverse . 
definitions of “ideology,” cf. Mannheim, 1936; 
Birnbaum, 1960; Lichtheim, 1967; Gouldner, 
1976; Larrain, 1979). The two theories agree 
substantially: both see ideologies as symbolic 
representations (whether sets of ideas, beliefs, 
values, wishes, consciousnesses or world- 
views); both suggest that ideologies selectively 
distort social “reality”; both assume that ade- 
quate explanation requires examination of the 
social context of ideological statements, 
focusing on structural sources and functional 
consequences of ideas. To add to the confu- 
sion, followers of Parsons allow that interests 
are “certainly an important determinant of 
ideological reaction’? (White, 1961:9), while 
Marx traced the origins of ideology to the de- 
sire of ruling classes to conceal contradictions 
between the means and the social relations of 
production (cf. Larrain, 1979:45~61). 

Geertz has taken two steps toward clarifying 
sociological theories of ideology. First, he 
rightly suggests that strain and interest theories 
need not be incompatible: an ideology can,. at 
once, smooth inconsistencies and advance 
interests (Geertz, 1973:201). Second, Geertz 
recommends that sociologists examine the 
rhetorical style of ideological statements (cf. 


- Dibble, 1973). Both strain and interest theories 


direct attention to social functions of ideologies 
while largely ignoring patterns in the symbolic 
formulations and figurative languages of 
ideologists. Geertz (1973:212-13) proposes the 
study of “stylistic resources” used in con- ' 
structing ideologies: how do ideologists use lit- 
erary devices of metaphor, hyperbole, irony, 
and sarcasm, or syntactical devices of antithe- 
sis, inversion, and repetition? 

Thus, Geertz identifies two gaps in our 
understanding of ideology, one related to its 
content, the other to its style of presentation. 
First, if both strains and interests affect the 


‘ content of ideology, a more encompassing 


theory will be required to articulate the in- 
teraction between them in the construction of 
ideological statements. Do strains and interests 
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play ‘different roles in the formulation of 

ideologies? Second, what causes stylistic vari- 

ation in the rhetoric of ideologists? Can we 
_ identify specific social conditions in which an 

ideology might be expected to take one or an- 

other stylistic form? The following analysis of 

professional ideologies of scientists begins to 
‘fill these two theoretical gaps. 


Ideology and Science 


The. relationship between ‘“‘science’’ and 
“ideology” has been described in significantly 
different ways (cf. Larrain, 1979:13-14). In a 
classic positivist tradition, the ‘‘certain’’ truth 
of scientific knowledge is the only means to 
detect discrepancies between ideological dis- 
tortion and the way things “really” are (e.g. 
Comte, [1853] 1975:72; Durkheim, 1938:31-33; 
Parsons, 1967:153). In the short-lived “end- 
of-ideology” debate (Bell, 1962), science and 
ideology sometimes assumed a zero-sum re- 
lationship, so that “increased application of 


scientific criteria for policy determination’ 


[comes] at the expense of . . . political criteria 
and ideological thinking” (Lane, 1966:649). 
Retreats from naive positivism have taken sev- 
eral directions. Some suggest that because 
ideology inevitably intrudes into the construc- 
tion of scientific knowledge—in social science 
(e.g., Zeitlin, 1968) and natural science (e.g., 
MacKenzie, 1981)}—the line between scientific 
truth and ideological distortion is difficult to 
locate. Others suggest that the language of sci- 
ence is used to legitimate palpably ideological 
‘assertions: Braverman (1974:86) describes 
Taylor's “scientific management” as ideology 
“masquerading in the trappings of science.” 
Still others define science as an ideology itself 
(Marcuse, 1964); for Habermas (1970:115) the 
form of scientific knowledge embodies its own 
values of prediction and control, and thus may 
substitute for “the demolished bourgeois 
ideology” in legitimating structures of domina- 
tion and repression. Finally, to come full circle 
from Comte’s positivist faith in the ability of 
science to separate truth from politically moti- 
vated distortion, ideology becomes a source of 
liberation from science: “it is one of ideology’s 
essential social functions . . . to stand outside 
of science, and to reject the idea of science as 
self-sufficient, ” and to expose “the egoism, the 
arbarism and the limits of science” (Gould- 
r, 1976:36). 










riptions of the relationship between sci- 
and ideology: all assume that science car- 
ts own intellectual authority. In order for 
e to expose ideological distortion, or to 
até capitalist structures of domination, 
ic knowledge must be widely accepted 


v 


common thread runs through these diverse 
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in society-as a preferred truth in descriptions of 
natural and social reality. Yet none of the per- 


- spectives asks how science acquires that in- 


tellectual authority. Part of an answer to this 
large question will come from investigations of 


_ professional ideologies of scientists: What im- 


‘ages of science do scientists present to pro- 
mote their authority over designated domains 
of knowledge? 

Curiously, ideologies of science have re- 
ceived only sporadic sociological’ attention 
(Daniels, 1967; Greenberg, 1967; Reagan, 1969; 
Tobey, 1971). Mulkay offers a promising 
agenda: he analyzes Merton’s four norms not 
as constraints on scientists’ behavior, but as 
“vocabularies” for ideological descriptions of 
science (1976, 1979:71-72, 1980:101). Espe- 
cially when scientists confront the public or its 
politicians, they endow science with charac- 
teristics selected for an ability to advance pro- 
fessional interests. Scientists have a number of 
“cultural repertoires” available for construct- 
ing ideological self-descriptions, among them 
Merton’s norms, but also claims to the utility of 
science for advancing technology, winning 


. wars, or deciding policy in an impartial way. 


Mulkay’s Contribution is largely programmatic: 
it remains to demonstrate empirically how sci- 
entists in public settings move flexibly among 
repertoires of self-description. In other words, 
how do scientists construct ideologies with 
style and content well suited to the advance- 
ment or protection of their orsa, au- 
thority? 


SCIENCE, RELIGION AND MECHANICS 
IN VICTORIAN ENGLAND 


Science is often perceived today as the, sole 
occupant of a distinctive niche in the “‘in- ° 
tellectual ecosystem” -(Boulding, 1980). Other 


-knowledge-producing activities; such as reli- 


gion, art, politics, and folklore, are seen as 
complements to science rather than competi- 
tors. But science has not always had its niche, 
nor are the boundaries of its present niche 
permanent. The intellectual ecosystem has 
with time been carved: up into “separate” in- 
stitutional and “professional niches through 
continuing processes of boundary-work de- 
signed to achieve an apparent differentiation of 
goals, methods, capabilities and substantive 
expertise.. . 

Boundary disputes still occur: the recent litì- 
gation over “creationism” suggests that for 


` some Christian fundamentalists, religion and 


science continue to battle for the same in- 
tellectual turf. To the victor go the spoils: op- 


_ portunities to teach one’s beliefs about the ori- 


gin of life to biology students in Arkansas pub- 
lic schools (Nelkin, 1982). Scientists have often 
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come up winners in the long history of such 
boundary disputes: “in modern societies, sci- 
ence is near to being the source of cognitive 
authority: anyone who would be widely be- 
lieved and trusted as an interpreter of nature 
needs a license from the scientific community” 
(Barnes and Edge, 1982:2). This authority has 
been cashed in for copious material resources 
and power: about $1 billion of tax revenue was 
provided last year to support basic scientific 
research in American universities; “expert” 
scientists are called before courts and govern- 
. ment hearing rooms to provide putatively 
truthful and reliable contexts for decision 
making; science education is an integral part of 
modern curricula, opening employment op- 
portunities for scientists at almost every school 
and university. Scientists often win these pro- 
fessional advantages in-boundary disputes that 
result in the loss of authority and resources by 
competing non-scientific intellectual.activities. 
Public addresses and popular writings by 
John Tyndall (1820-1893) are a rich source.of 
information on how this boundary-work was 
accomplished in Victorian England (for bio- 
graphical details, cf. Eve and: Creasey, 1945; 
MacLeod, 1976a; Burchfield, 1981). Tyndall 
followed Michael Faraday as Professor and 
then Superintendent at the Royal Institution in 
London, where he was charged with delivering 
lectures demonstrating to lay and scientific 


audiences the progress of scientific knowledge. 


At that time, career opportunities and re- 
search facilities available to British men of sci- 
ence were paltry (MacLeod, 1972; Turner, 
1976; Cardwell, 1972). Thomas Henry Huxley, 
Tyndall’ s friend and Darwin’s “bulldog,” com- 
plained in 1874 that “no amount of proficiency 
in the biological sciences will ‘surely be con- 
vertible into bread and cheese’ ” (Mendelsohn, 
1964:32). Tyndall used his visible position at 
the Royal Institution to promote a variety of 
ideological arguments to justify scientists’ re- 
quests for greater public support. He faced two 
impediments: the intellectual authority of 
Victorian religion and the practical accom- 
plishments of Victorian engineering and me- 
chanics. Tyndall’s campaign for science took 
the rhetorical style of boundary-work: he at- 
tributed selected characteristics to science that 
effectively demarcated it from religion or me- 
chanics, providing a rationale for the superior- 
ity of scientists in designated intellectual and 
technical domains. 


Scientists’ Struggle for Authority 


The endless conflict between religion and sci- 
ence reached a crescendo in the decade fol- 
lowing publication of Darwin’s The Origin of 
Species in 1859. Turner (1978:357) describes 
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this as a “professional” conflict for ‘‘authority 
and prestige,” rather than strictly an academic 
debate between two “theories” of natural his- 
tory (cf. Turner, 1974a). The intellectual au- 
thority of long-standing religious beliefs, rein- 
forced every Sunday from the pulpit, created 
resistance toward scientific explanations of 
natural phenomena. For example, Tyndall 
found himself embroiled in the “prayer gauge” 
debate, which was sparked by an 1872 article 
challenging Christians of the nation to conduct 
an experiment to determine the physical effi- 
cacy of prayer. It was then the custom for the 
British Prime Minister or Privy Council to ask 
a high official of the Anglican church to call for 
a national day of prayer as a response to na- 
tional crises. Public prayers were called as 
hoped-for solutions to cattle plagues in 1865, a. 
cholera epidemic in 1866, and a case of typhoid 
suffered by the young Prince (Edward) of 
Wales in 1871. 

To Tyndall, public prayers “‘represented a 
concrete form of superstition whereby clergy 
with the approval of the state could hinder the 
dispersion of scientific explanations of natural 
phenomena or claim credit for the eradication 
of natural problems that were solved by the 
methods of science .. .” (Turner, 1974b:48). 
(When the young Prince recovered from 
typhoid, clergymen pointed to the effective- 
ness of the country’s prayers.) Tyndall en- 
couraged an experiment in which a selected 
hospital would be made the focus of national 
prayer, with a comparison of mortality rates 
before and after the day of supplication. The 
experiment was never conducted, but the furi- 
ous debate provoked by its proposal gives a 
sense of how much “the scientific professions 
desired the social and cultural prestige and 
recognition that had been and to a large degree 
still was accorded the clergy” (Turner, 
1974b:64). 

The Church. also held power over educa- 


tional institutions and used it to stall introduc- 


tion of science into the curriculum. During 
Tyndalls tenure as President of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science in 
1874, the Catholic Church in his native Ireland 
rejected a request from laymen to include the 
physical sciences in the curriculum of the _ 
Catholic university. Perhaps as a response to 
this, Tyndall's presidential address at Belfas’ 


. Was an unequivocal denial of the authority ¢ 
' religious beliefs over natural phenomena, a’ 


he made “so bold a claim for the intellec’ 
imperialism of the modern scientific inqv 


(Turner, 1981:172) that churchmen and : 


scientists were outraged. 

Victorian mechanicians and engineer’ 
sented a different obstacle to the expan’ 
scientific authority and resources. Pract 


:: ventions of Victorian craftsmen—steam en- 
- gines, telegraphs—did almost as much to stall 
the entry of science into universities as the 


_ tific research, and some, like William Sewell, 
believed that science impeded the flowering of 


' practical technology: “deep thinking [is] quite ` 


out of place in a world of railroads and steam- 
boats, printing prèsses and spinning-jennies” 
(in Houghton, 1957:114). Many would have 
agreed with Victorian writer Samuel Smiles, 
who wrote in 1874: 
able things about ‘engineering’ in England is, 

that its principle achievements .have been ac- 
complished, not by natural philosophers nor by 
mathematicians, but by men cf humble station, 

‘for the most part self-educated . . . The great 
‘mechanics . .:. gathered their practical knowl- 
edge in the workshop, or acquired it in manual 
labor” (in Robinson and Musson, 1969:1). If 


technological progress was detached from sci- 


-entific research, then the need for greater fi- 


. nancial support of scientists and enlarged sci- 


entific education would go unappreciated by 
the British public and its politicians. 
Moreover, as engineers began. to ‘‘profes- 
sionalize” by claiming expertise over certain 
_ technical issues, they sometimes confronted 
scientists who tried to assert their own techni- 
cal authority. From 1866 until his 1882 
resignation-in-protest, Tyndall served as ‘‘sci- 
entific” adviser to the Board of Trade on the 
question of how. best to illuminate Britain’s 
lighthouses. -Although the operation of light- 
- houses had traditionally been an engineering 
matter, Tyndall argued that the engineers who 
advised the Board “had closed their minds to 
' external innovation” and expressed “‘diffi- 
dence toward the encouragement of new sci- 
entific ideas” (MacLeod, 1969:31, 15). Tyndall. 
believed that informed policy required more 
fundamental research, while: engineers were 
apparently content to reach decisions with ex: 
tant knowledge. In the end, Tyndall’s recom- 
mendations were ignored in favor of the en- 
gineers’, who “were already in positions of 
high civil authority . . . Practical men who had 
braved the brute force of-nature to fashion 
pillars of stone-and mortar had a strong emo- 
tional case against speculative men of ideas” 
(MacLeod, 1969:15). 


s 
Science as Not-Religion 


Because religion and mechanics thwarted (in 
` different ways) Tyndall's effort to expand the 


authority and resources of scientists, he often. 


chose them as “contrast-cases’” when con- 
structing ideologies of science for the public. In- 
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“what the world calls.‘useful knowledge,’ 


“One of the most remark- 
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drawing the boundary between science and re- 
ligion, Tyndall emphasized the following dis- 


. tinguishing features: 
stonewall tactics of the Church. Many Britons _ 
believed that technical progress in the Indus- 
trial Revolution was not dependent on scien- ' 


(1) Science is practically useful in inspiring 
technological progress to improve the material 
conditions of the nation; religion is “useful,” if 
at all, for aid and comfort in emotional matters. 
In an 1866 discourse on radiant heat Tyndall 
says, ‘that the knowledge brought to us by 
those prophets, priests and kings of science is 
the 
triumphant application of their discoveries 
proves” (Tyndall, 1905a:102, cf. 365). The 
contributions of religion lie elsewhere: reli- 
gious thought is ‘‘capable of adding, in the re- 
gion of poetry, and emotion, inward complete- 


- ness and dignity to man” (Tyndall, 1905b:209). 


(2) Science is empirical in that its road to 
truth is experimentation with observable facts 
of nature; religion is metaphysical because its 
truths depend on spiritual, unseen forces as- 
sumed without verification. In the midst of the 
Prayer Gauge controversy, Tyndall observed 
that in science, “‘to check the theory we have. 
simply to compare the deductions from it with 
the facts of observation . . . But while science 


' cheerfully submits to this ordeal, it seems im- . 


possible to devise a mode of verification of 
their theories which does not rouse resentment 
in theological minds. Is it that; while the plea- 
sure of the ‘scientific man culminates .in the 
demonstrated harmony between theory and 
fact, the highest pleasure of the religious man 
has been already tasted in the very act of 
praying, prior to verification, any further effort 
in this direction being a mere disturbance of his 
peace?” (Tyndall, 1905b:47—48). 

_ (3) Science is skeptical because it respects 
no authority other than the facts of nature; 
religion is dogmatic because it continues to 
respect the authority of worn-out ideas and 


_ their creators. “The first condition.of success 


[in ‘science] is patient industry, an honest re- 
ceptivity, and a willingness to abandon all pre- 
conceived notions, however cherished, if they 
be-found to contradict the truth” (Tyndall, 
1905a: 307). The dogmatism imputed to theolo- 
gians is a main theme in Tyndall's diatribe 
against observation of the Sabbath: “the most- 
fatal error that could be committed by the lead- 
ers of religious thought is. the attempt to force 
into their own age conceptions which have 
lived their life, and come to their natural end in . 
preceding ages . . . Foolishness is far too weak 
a word to apply to any attempt to force upon a 
scientific age the edicts of a Jewish lawgiver” 
(Tyndall, 1898:33, 36). . 

(4) Science is objective knowledge free from 
emotions, private interests, bias or prejudice; 
religion is subjective and emotional!‘ Tyndall 
observes that the book of Genesis should be . 


Í 
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read as “a poem, not [as] a scientific treatise. 
In the former aspect, it is forever beautiful; in 
the later aspect it has been, and it will continue 
to be, purely obstructive and hurtful. To 
knowledge its value has been negative ...” 


(Tyndall, 1905b:224). While considering the” 
. topic of ‘miracles and special providences, | 


Tyndall (in 1867) writes: “to kindle the fire of 
religion in the soul, let the affections by all 
means be invoked ... [But] testimony -aš to 
natural facts is worthless when wrapped in this 
atmosphere of the affections; the most earnest 
subjective truth being thus rendered perfectly 


compatible with the most astounding objective ` 


error’ (Tyndall, 1905b:19-20). A military 
metaphor suggests that this boundary-work for 
Tyndall was more than philosophical specula- 
tion: “It is against the objective rendering of 
the emotions—this thrusting into the region of 
fact.and positive knowledge of conceptions es- 
sentially ideal and poetic—that science ... 
wages war” (Tyndall, 1905b:393). 


Science as Not-Mechanics 


l When Tyndall turns to build a boundary be- 
, tween. science and mechanics, he attributes to 


science a different set of characteristics in re- 
sponse to the different kind of obstacle pre- 
sented by the technical achievements and au- 
thority of engineers and industrial craftsmen. 
Significantly, characteristics here attributed to 
science are not always consistent with those 
attributed to science when Tyndall demarcated 


' it from religion. 


(1) Scientific inquiry is the fount of base 


‘edge on which the technological progress of 


inventors arid engineers depends. “Before your 
practical men appeared upon the scene, ‘the 
force had been discovered, its laws investi- 
_ gated and made sure, the most complete mas- 

tery of its phenomena had been attained—nay, 


“its applicability to telegraphic purposes 


demonstrated—by men whose sole reward for 


- their labours was the noble excitement of re- 


search, and the joy attendant on the discovery 
of natural truth” (Tyndall, 1901:221—22). “The 
professed utilitarian ... admires the flower, 


but is ignorant of the conditions of its growth . 


.. Let the self-styled practical man look to 
those from the fecundity of whose thought he, 
and thousands like him, have sprung into exis- 
tence. Were they inspired in their first inquiries 
by the calculations of utility? Not one of them” 
(Tyndall, 1905a:312). 

(2) Scientists acquire knowledge through 
systematic experimentation with nature; be- 
cause mechanicians and engineers rely on mere 


‘observation, trial-and-error, and common 


sense, they cannot explain their practical suc- 


cesses or failutes. Tyndall makes this distinc- 
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tion in an 1876 discourse in Glasgow on the 
science of fermentation and the mechanical art 
of brewing beer: “it might-be said that until the 
present year no thorough and scientific ac- 
count was, ever given of the agencies which 
come into’play in the manufacture of beer... 
Hitherto the art and practice of, the brewer 
have resembled those ofthe physician, both- 


‘being founded on empirical observation. By 


this is meant the observation of facts, apart 
from the principles which explain them, and 
which give the mind an intelligent mastery over 
them. The brewer learned from long experi- 
ence the conditions, not the reasons, of suc- 
cess... Over and over again his care has beé 
rendered nugatory; his -beer has fallen int 
acidity or rottenness, and disastrous losses 
have been sustained, of whiçh he has been 
unable to assign: the cause” (Tyndall, 
1905b:267). ' 
(3) Science is theoretical. _Mechanicians are 
not scientists because they do not go beyond 
observed facts to discover the causal princi- 
ples that govern underlying unseen processes. ° 
“Our science would not be worthy of its’ name ; 
and fame if it halted at facts, however practi- 
cally useful, and neglected the laws which-ac- 
company: and rule the phenomena” (Tyndall,. 
1905a:95—96). “One of the most. important 
functions of physical science . . . is to enable 
us by means of the sensible processes of Na- 
ture to apprehend. the insensible” (Tyndall, 
1905a:80). Tyndall’s choice of words in the 
next two passages seems odd for one who 
elsewhere speaks the language of naive empiri- 
cism: ‘the visible world [is] converted by sci- 
ence into the symbol of an invisible one. We 
can have no explanation of the objects of expe- 
rience, without invoking the aid and ministry. of. 
objects which lie beyond the pale of experi- 
ence” (Tyndall, 1883:33). “The theory is’ the 
backward guess from fact to principle; the 
conjecture, or divination regarding something,. 
which lies behind the facts, and from which: 
they flow in- necessary sequence” (Fyndall, 
1894:14 1-42). 
. (4) Scientists seek discovery of facts as ends 
in themselves; mechanicians seek inventions to® 
further personal profit. On the electric light, 


‘Tyndall notes: “Two orders of minds “have 


been implicated in the development of this 
subject: first, the investigator and discoverer, 
whose object is purely scientific,.and who 
cares little for practical ends; secondly, the 
practical mechanician, whose object is-mainly 
industrial ... The one wants:to gain knowl- 
edge; while ‘the other wishes to. make money 

” (Tyndall, 1905b: 472-73). The lust for 


profit among mechanicians js said to impede 


technological progress: “The slowness with 
which improvements make their way among 


t 
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workmen ... is also due to the greed for 
wealth, the desire for monopoly, the spirit of 
secret intrigue exhibited among manufactures” 
(Tyndall, 1898:136). These- attitudes are not 
common to. scientists: ‘The edifice of science 
had been raised by men who had unswervingly 
followed the truth as it is in nature; and in 
doing so had often sacrificed interests which 
are. usually potent in this world” (Tyndall, 
1905b:403). 

(5) Science need not justify its work by 
pointing to its technological applications, for 
science has nobler uses as a means of in- 
tellectual discipline and as the epitome of 
human culture. Tyndall asks: “But is it neces- 
Mary that the student of science should have his 
labours tested by their possible practical appli- 
cations? What is the practical value of Homer’s 
Iliad? You smile, and . possibly think that 
Homer’s Iliad is good as a means of culture. 
There’s the rub. The people who demand of 
science practical uses forget, or do not know, 
that it also is greet as a means of culture—that 


the knowledge of this wonderful universe is a: 


thing profitable in itself, and requiring no prac- 
'- tical application to justify its pursuit” (Tyndall, 

1905a:101). And to an American audience: “‘it 
is mainly because I believe it to be wholesome, 


` not-only as-a source of knowledge but as a < 


` means of discipline, that I urge the claims of 
science upon your attention . . . Not as a ser- 
vant of Mammor do I ask you to take science 
-to your hearts, but as the strengthener and 
enlightener of the mind of man” (Tyndall, 
1901:217, 245). 

This last attribution seems odd. If aiiliariaa 


consequences of science are often mentioned 


to justify increased resources for scientific re- 
search, why does Tyndall also present an 
image of “pure” science to be appreciated as a 
means of high culture and intellectual disci- 
pline? For two reasons, Tyndall demarcated 


the merely practical mechanician from the 


more-than-practical scientist. First, if science 
was justified only in terms of potential indus- 
trial accomplishments, government officials 
could argue (as Gladstone—Prime Minister for 
«much ‘of this period—often did) that profits 
from scientifically inspired innovations would 
repay private industrialists who invested in 
scientific research. By emphasizing that sci- 
ence has cultural virtues beyond practical 
- utility—virtues not likely to be appreciated and 
financially supported by profit-seeking 
industrialists—Tyndall presented an “‘alterna- 


tive case” for government grants to scientists. . 


Second, Mendelsohn (1964) has suggested that 
descriptions of science as industrially practical 
might not have persuaded Oxford and. Cam- 
bridge Universities to enlarge their science 
curricula. As part of the education of Britain’s 
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cultural and political elite, science was less 
attractive as a means to make money and more 
attractive as the discoverer of truth and as a 
source of intellectual discipline. 

Tyndall's choice of religion and mechanics 
as contrast-cases was not an idle one: each was: 
an impediment to public support, funding and 
educational opportunities essential for the 
growth of science in Victorian England. Tyn- 
dall demarcated science from these two obsta- 
cles, but the characteristics attributed to sci- 
ence were different for each boundary: scien- 
tific knowledge is empirical when contrasted 
with the metaphysical knowledge of religion, 
but theoretical when contrasted with the 
common-sense, hands-on observations of me- 
chanicians; science is justified by its practical 
utility when compared to the merely poetic 
contributions of religion, but science is jus- 
tified by its nobler uses as a means of “pure” 
culture and discipline when compared to en- 
gineering. Alternative repertoires were avail- 
able for Tyndalfs ideological self-descriptions 
of scientists: selection of one repertoire was 
apparently guided by its effectiveness in con- 
structing a boundary that rationalized scien- 
tists’ requests for enlarged authority and public 
support. 

Still, Tyndall was not disingenuous in de- 
scribing science in one context as “practically 
useful,” and elsewhere as ‘‘pure culture.” It 
would be reductionistic to explain these incon- 
sistent parts-of a professional ideology merely 


. as fictions conjured up to serve. scientists’ 


interests. There is, in science, an unyielding 
tension between basic and applied research, 
and between the empirical and theoretical as- 
pects of inquiry. Tyndall's “public science” 
exploits this genuine ambivalence by selecting 
for attribution to science one or another set of 
characteristics most effective in demarcating 
science from religion on some occasions, from 


“mechanics on others. 


This ideology, however inconsistent or in- 
complete, seems to have improved the fortunes 
of science in the decades immediately follow- 
ing Tyndall’s death in 1893. Scientists ‘‘had 
established themselves firmly throughout the 


` educational system and could pursue research 


and teaching free from ecclesiastical interfer- 


. ence” (Turner, 1978:376), and by 1914 public 


money for civil scientific research reached 2 
million pounds, or an unprecedented 3.6 per- 
cent of the total civil expenditure (MacLeod, 
ne: 161, cf. 1982). 


PORENOLOGISIS AND ANATOMISTS IN 


PARLY 19TH-CENTURY EDINBURGH 
Boundary-work is also a useful ideological 


` style when monopolizing professional au- 
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thority and resources in the hands of some 
scientists by excluding others as “pseudo- 
scientists” (cf. Mauskopf, 1979; Wallis, 1979; 
Collins and Pinch, 1982). The debate over 
phrenology illustrates how one group of scien- 
tists draws a boundary to exclude another also 
claiming to be scientific. 

Phrenology began in the ‘late 18th century 
with anatomist-and-physician Franz Joseph 
Gall, who argued three essential principles (cf. 
Cantor, 1975:197): the brain is the organ of the 
mind; the brain is made up of separate organs, 
each related to distinct mental faculties; the 
size of the organ is a measure of the power of 
its associated mental faculty. The faculties in- 
cluded sentiments such as combativeness, 
self-esteem, benevolence, and veneration, and 
intellectual faculties such as imitation, order, 
time, number, tune, and wit. An individual 
with a large organ for “‘amativeness” was ex- 
pected to have a large appetite for “‘feelings of 
physical love.” Phrenologists claimed to be 
able to judge a person’s mental character by 
examining the pattern of bumps on the outside 
of the skull: a proturberance in the forehead 
indicated intellectual prowess because this was 
the region for organs of reflection. The journey 
of phrenology from serious science to 
sideshow legerdemain is a consequence of 
boundary-work by phrenologists and their sci- 
entific adversaries, a debate which peaked in 
Edinburgh in the early 1800s. 

The Scottish controversy was fueled by an 
1803 article in the Edinburgh Review which 
described phrenology as “a mixture of gross 
errors, extravagant absurdities,” “‘real igno- 
rance, real hypocrisy,” “trash, despicable 
trumpery”” propagated by “two men calling 
themselves scientific inquirers” (in Davies, 
1955:9-10). This opinion was shared by Edin- 
burgh’s intellectual elite, including anatomists 
at the City’s prestigious medical school. How- 
ever, prominent Edinburgh phrenologists— 
Johann Spurzheim (a Gall student) and his 
most vociferous recruit George Combe— 
enjoyed popular reputations as legitimate sci- 
entists at least until 1820. Anatomists offered 
public descriptions of science that effectively 
pushed Combe and phrenology outside its 
boundaries. Combe in turn offered a competing 
description of science, making it appear that he 
was unjustly banished and that he had as much 
claim to the mantle of science as anatomists. 


Alternative Images of Science 


The repertoires differed on three issues: (1) 
Anatomists tried to discredit the scientific 
legitimacy of phrenology by exposing its politi- 
cal and especially religious ambitions, which 
were said to currupt phrenologists’ ability to 
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_ objectively evaluate knowledge claims (cf. 


Shapin, 1979:140). Alternatively, Combe pre- 
sented an image of science as essentially limit- 
less: phrenological science could provide a 
sound foundation for deciding religious or 
political questions. Early 19th-century scien- 
tists desired a peacéful coexistence with the 
Church, to be accomplished by a careful de- 
marcation of scientific from religious questions 
(cf. DeGiustino, 1975:50, 104; Cannon, 1978:2). 
Edinburgh anatomists perhaps felt threatened 
by presumptions that science provided the one 
truth: Combe claimed that ‘‘phrenology held 
the key to all knowledge and provided the 
philosophical basis for’a true approach to 
Christianity” (Cantor, 1975:204). When 
phrenologists offered a “scientific” theory that 
religiosity was a function of the size of one’s 
organ for ‘‘veneration,” the domain of religion 
had obviously been encroached upon (Cooter, 
1976:216). Anatomists implied that because 
Combe placed a quasi-religious mission ahead 
of the dispassionate search for knowledge 
about natural phenomena, he was no longer 
within science. Perhaps they also convinced 
powerful Scottish churchmen that intrusion of. 
phrenology into religion was not the work of 
bona fide scientists. 
(2) For. Combe, phrenology relied on em- 
pirical methods like any other science: *‘Expe- 


‘rience alone can decide concerning the accu- - 


racy or inaccuracy of our observation and in- 
duction” (in Cantor, 1975:211). Critics argued, 
however, that theories of phrenology were so 
vague as to remove them from ‘‘adequate’’ em- 
pirical testing. Francis Jeffrey, adversary of 
Combe, could find no logical reason why there 
was no organ for “love of horses” to accom- 
pany one proposed to explain ‘“‘Iove of chil- 
dren,” and concluded that phrenology 
“abounds in those equivocations, by which it 
may often escape from direct refutation . . . [It 
was] a series of mere evasions and gratuitous 
assumptions” (in Cantor, 1975:213; cf. Young, 
1970:43). William Hamilton, a philosopher, 
conducted experiments apparentiy con- 
tradicting Combe’s hypothesis that the cere- 
bellum controlled sexual activity and that it 
was larger in men than women. Hamilton 
found the opposite but Combe did not retreat, 
instead defending phrenology as an estima- 
tive,” not an “exact” science. Hamilton’s cali- 
brations were irrelevant for Combe because 
phrenology “concerned approximate determi- 
nation of quantities, in particular, the size of 
the cranial contours as gauged by the feel of the 
phrenologist ...” (in Cantor, 1975:214-15}. 
This subjectivism was enough for Hamilton to 
dismiss phrenology as pseudo-science: ‘‘so 
long as phrenology is a comparison of two 
hypothetical quantities—a science of propor- 
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tion without a determinate standard and an ac- 
knowledged scaie— . , . I deem it idle to dis- 
pute about the application of a law which de- 
fines no phenomena, and the truth of a hypoth- 
esis which has no legitimate constitution” (in 
Cantor, 1975:215). 

(3) Anatomists accused phrenologists of re- 
lying on popular opinion to validate their 
theories while ignoring opinions of scientific 

“experts.” Hamilton asked Combe to “pro- 
duce a single practical anatomist who will con- 
_ sent to’ stake his reputation” on the truth of 
phrenology (in Cantor, 1975:216). Combe ‘re- 
plied that “experts” could not serve-as dis- 
passionate judges of phrenology because most 
had previously expressed their contempt for it. 
Combe advocated. scientific populism, telling 
his audiences m 1818: “Observe nature for 
yourselves and, prove by your own repeated 
observations the truth or falsehood of phrenol- 
ogy” (in Shapin, 1975:236). Hamilton coun- 
tered: “no useful purpose would be served by 
submitting the points at issue to an ignorant 
and non-vocal public who could not clearly see 
the finer points’ under discussion” (Cantor, 
1975:216). Both sides claimed that their posi- 
tion was “more scientific.” Combe placed him- 
self with Galileo, Harvey, and Newton, whose 
truths were at first denied by established ‘“sci- 
entific” experts. Anatomists argued that only 
those with sufficient training and skills could 
evaluate technical claims about the structure 
and function of the brain. 

Why did anatomists exclude phrenologists 
from science? First, phrenology challenged 
orthodox theories and methods, and 
anatomists may have suffered losses to profes- 
sional reputations and opportunities had 
Combe been successful in his claim to science 
(Shapin, 1979:169). Traditional divisions of 
labor within the university (anatomists studied 
the structure of the body, moral philosophers 
studied its mental and behzvioral functioning) 
were threatened by phrenologists’ claim that 
“theirs was the only complete science of man” 
(Cooter, 1976:214). Second, Combe’s demo- 
cratic ideal of certifying truth by popular opin- 
ion challenged the authority of scientific ex- 
perts. Third, as we have seen, phrenologists’ 
desire to meld science and Christianity could 
have inspired a religious backlash against other 
‘scientists, at a time when religion may have 
had greater hold on public sympathy than sci- 
ence. On the other side, Combe sought scien- 
tific legitimacy in part to advance his 
phrenologically inspired social and political 
reforms (cf. Shapin, 1975:233). He successfully 
lobbied for rehabilitative programs in prisons 
(cf. Parssinen, 1974:6) on grounds that pris- 
_ oners must be prepared for occupations suited 
to their innate capacities ‘which were to be 
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ascertained by a scientific feel of bumps on 
their heads). 

But anatomists were successful in putting the 
boundary between their science and phrenol- 
ogy: Combe was denied the chair of Logic at 
Edinburgh University; phrenologists were not 
allowed to use lecture halls at the Edinburgh 
School of Arts; phrenological issues were 
rarely admitted to the proper forum for scien- 
tific debate, the Royal Society of Edinburgh; 
Combe was not allowed to form a ‘“‘phrenologi- 
cal section” in the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science (Parssinen, 1974:9; 
Shapin, 1975:229ff). Selected phrenological 
ideas from Gall were incorporated into the 
legitimate science of physiological psychology 
(cf. Boring, 1957:13; Smith, 1973:86-87) with- 
out admitting Combe to the scientific commu- 
nify, thus avoiding threats to professional au- 
thority and resources of Edinburgh anatomists. 
Combe’s ideology of science (as expandable 
into religious questions, as estimative or sub- 
jective in methodology, and as capable of being 
evaluated by non-specialists) instead served as 
a vehicle for his exclusion from science as al- 
ternatively defined by anatomists. The bound- 
ary -dispute between anatomists and 
phrenologists was a contest for the authority to: 
call oneself a scientist and to claim scientific 
legitimacy for one’s beliefs. Phrenology lost: 

“science” assumed boundaries that left no 
room for it within. 


“NATIONAL SECURITY” AND THE ._ 
AUTONOMY OF MODERN SCIENCE 


Once scientists accumulate abundant in- 
tellectual authority. and convert it to public- 
supported research programs, a different 
problem faces the profession: how to. retain 
control over the use of these material resources 
by keeping science autonomous from controls 
by government or industry. Public and political 
pleas for regulation of science often result from 
dissatisfaction with its practical accom- 
plishments: either scientists fail to provide the 
technological fix that the public desires, or 
they produce technological capabilities that the 


- public fears or loathes. Boundary-work is an 


effective ideological style for protecting pro- 
fessional autonomy: public scientists construct 
a boundary between the production of scien- 
tific knowledge and its consumption by non- - 
scientists (engineers, technicians, people in 
business and government). The goal is immu- 
nity from blame for undesirable consequences 
of non-scientists’ consumption of scientific 
knowledge. 

An illustration comes from a September 1982 
report entitled Scientific Communication and 
National Security, produced by the Committee 
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on Science, Engineering and Public Policy of 


‘the National “Academy of Sciences (NAS, 


Engi 


1982). Some U.S. government officials now 


worry that rapid increases in Soviet military 
stréngth are due, in part, to their exploitation 
of American science and technology. Members 
of the Reagan Administration have responded 
by -proposing and, at times, implementing 
stricter controls on the open circulation of sci- 


‘ entific and technical knowledge.' The restric- 


tions elicited outrage from the scientific com- 
munity, captured in the title of a Science edito- 
rial: ‘“‘Hand-Cuffing Science” (cf. Culliton, 
1983). 

In response to efforts to expand government 
control over the circulation of scientific knowl- 
edge, an NAS Panel on Scientific Communica- 
tion and National Security was created to ex- 
amine the question ‘What is the effect on na- 
tional security of technology transfer to adver- 
sary nations by means of open scientific com- 
munication, either through scientific literature 
or by person-to-person communications?” 
(NAS, 1982:91). The Panel was made up of 
representatives of organized science, industry, 
and government. 
mendations are in the best interests of national 
security is a matter for the public and its legis- 
lators to debate. However, the professional 
interests of science seem well served, for the 
Report recommends, in effect, that the over- 
whelming majority of scientific communica- 
tions should remain free from government re- 
straints, and that national security will be more 
effectively attained not through controls on 
science but through preserved autonomy and 
enlarged resources to enable American science 
and technology to retain its international 
preeminence. 

To justify these recommendations, the Panel 
presents four arguments: . 

(1) The Report isolates a “core” of science 
by demarcating the production of scientific 
knowledge from its consumption. Selected 
characteristics are attributed to science in 
order to distinguish it from téchnological appli- 
cations: scientific work is ‘housed mainly in 
universities, not in industrial firms or gov- 
ernmental agencies; the goal of science is the 


‘creation, dissemination and evaluation of 


y 


! The Department of Defense recently blocked 
presentation of about 150 of the 626 papers to be read 
at the 26th annual meeting of the Society of Photo- 
Optical Engineers in San Diego (August 1982). They 


acted on grounds that certain papers (federally sup- 


ported but “unclassified”) on optical technologies 
used in laser communication had potential military 
applications, and that the meetings were attended by 
scientists from the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
(NAS, 1982:12, note 1). 


Whether its recom-- 
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knowledge as its own end, not as a means for 
material production; open scientific communi- ` 
cation transmits theoretical and empirical 
knowledge about nature, not “know-how” or 
“recipes” immediately transferable to produc- . 
tion of hardware (NAS, 1982:45, 62). 

(2) This core of university-housed, “basic” 
scientific research is not a significant source of 
“technology transfer” benefiting Soviet mili- 


‘tary strength, and thus “‘no restrictions of any 


kind limiting access or communication should 
be applied to any area of university research 

..” (49). “While there has been extensive 
transfer of U.S. technology of direct military 
relevance to the Soviet Union from a variety of © 
sources, there is strong consensus that scien- . 
tific communication, including that involving 
the university community, appears to have 
been a very small part of this transfer...” 
(13~14). The source of the problem lies 
elsewhere: “legal equipment purchases, out- 
right espionage, illegal conduct by some indi- 
viduals and corporations in international trade, 
and secondary transfers through legal or ‘illegal 


` recipients abroad to the hands of U.S. adver- 


saries” (41). . 

(3) Government controls on open scientific 
communication would have deleterious side 
effects. First, scientists would be deterred 
from choosing to do research in militarily “‘sen- 
sitive” areas, thus hampering American efforts 
to produce its own innovative military hard- 
ware (45). Second, if controls limited interna- 
tional exchanges between American and Soviet 
scientists, then progress of American science 
might be impeded in those research areas 
where the Soviets are especially strong, for 
example, plasma physics, condensed-matter 
physics and fundamental properties of matter 
(25). Third, the progress of American science 
in general would suffer: “Free communication 
among scientists is viewed as an essential fac- 
tor in scientific advance. Such communication 
enables critical new findings or new theories to 
be readily and systematically subjected to the 
scrutiny of others and thereby verified or de- 
bunked” (24). Fourth, constraints on scientific 
communication would slow the rate of tech- 
nological innovation, both military and civil- 
ian: “The technological leadership of the 
United States is based in no small part on a 
scientific foundation whose vitality in turn dė- 
pends on effective communication among sci- 
entists and between scientists and earn 
(43). 

(4) American military supremacy, in an age 
of high-tech weaponry, is better achieved not 
by controls on scientific communication, but 
by providing enlarged resources and improved 
facilities to scientists. ‘‘Current proponents of 
stricter controls advocate a strategy of security 
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through secrecy. In the view of the Panel, se- 
curity by accomplishment may have more to 
offer as a general national strategy. The long- 


term security of the United States depends in - 


large part on its economic, technical, scientific, 
‘and intellectual vitality, which i in turn depends 
on the vigorous research and development ef- 
fort that openness helps to nurture” (45). The 
Panel does not miss an opportunity to hint at 
the inadequacy of Government support of sci- 
ence: ‘‘Federal funding at universities, mea- 
sured in constant dollars, leveled off about 15 


years ago, and thus recent growth in the sys- 


tem has been slight, making it more difficult to 
replace obsolete equipment and to undertake 
new, and more expensive, enterprises ...” 
(23). f 

The boundary-work here is subtle and com- 
plex: on one hand, the Panel asserts that 
university-based science yields “basic” rather 
than “applied” knowledge; on the other, they 
assert that university-based science is essential 
for technological progress. The two assertions 
are not necessarily contradictory: .“basic” 
knowledge can be transformed into “applied” 
knowledge and, with time, yield military and 


industrial products. The sociologically in- - 


teresting point is this: a boundary between 


_basic and applied science is clearly established 


when-the Panel. wants to cordon “science” 

(i.e., basic research at universities) from gov- 
ernment contrels on communication; but the 
boundary is obscured, if not dissolved, when 
the Panel wishes to remind legislators that even 
basic science makes important contributions to 
technological progress. The Panel notes: “in 

many fields, at the cutting edge of science, the 
distinction between -basic and applied research 
was becoming less relevant”: (101-102). But 
elsewhere, it is relevant and possible for the 
Panel to distinguish basic research from its 


. technological potential, and to argue that the 


` 


Soviets acquire militarily useful information 


from non-scientific applications of scientific - 


knowledge. 

Since Tyndall, the ideology of “the practical 
benefits of pure science” has been used to jus- 
tify public support for scientific research. With 
the Reagan Administration proposing cutbacks 
in the budget of the U.S. National Science 
Foundation, it may be politically expedient to 
emphasize once again the utilitarian justifica- 


` tion of science. But in the context of "national 


security” it may not help to play that song too 
loudly, for to avoid government restrictions on 
scientific communication, some distance be- 
tween basic and applied science must be estab- 
lished. Thus, the boundary between the pro- 
duction and consumption of scientific knowl- 
edge remains ambiguous in the Report, but 
usefully so for scientists’ pursuit of two distinct 
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professional goals: ene and public sup- 
port. 

The EE of this Report hinges on 
the effectiveness of its boundary-work. If the 
Panel succeeds in demarcating the university- 
based production of “basic” scientific knowl- 
edge from its technological consumption and 
application, then legislators may, accept its 
conclusion and follow its recommendations. 


` Because the responsibility and blame for leaks 


of militarily useful technology to the Soviet 
Union is not to be placed on science but on 
individuals or corporations outside the com- 
munity of American university-based scien- 
tists, the case for increased government con- 
trols on scientific communication is less com- 
pelling. The continued autonomy of scientists 
may depend on the effectiveness of this ideol- 


ogy.” 


CONCLUSION: THE AMBIGUOUS 


BOUNDARIES OF “SCIENCE” 


_At first glance, Tyndall s exhortations for AN 


lic support of science seem remote from the 
Edinburgh phrenology debates or from the 
military exploitation of scientific knowledge, at 
least until the concept of “boundary-work” is 
introduced. The three examples of ideologies 
of science have a common rhetorical style: at- 
tributions of selected characteristics to the in- 
stitution of science for purposes of construct- 
ing a social boundary that distinguishes *‘non- 
scientific” intellectual or professional activi- 
ties. Geertz’s suggestion to examine the 

“stylistic :resources” of ideologists has proved 
fruitful: “boundary-wor ” is a sociological 
parallel to the familiar literary device: of the 
“foil.” Just as readers come to know Holmes 
better through contrasts to his foil Watson, so 
does the public better learn about “science” 
through contrasts to “non-science.” 

Moreover, the analysis begins to identify oc- 
casions where boundary-work is a likely 
stylistic resource for ideologists of a profession 
or occupation: (a) when the goal is expansion 
of authority or expertise into domains claimed 
by other professions or occupations, 
boundary-work heightens the contrast between 


2 More recent political developments must worry 
the scientific community: Science (4 February 
1983:473) reports that the Reagan Administration has 
"launched a high-level review of ways to control the 
publication of scientific papers that contain certain 
unclassified but militarily sensitive information . . 
The review will be more concerned with how, rather 
than whether, publication of such information should 
be controlled.” Boundary-work is not always suc- 
cessful, though this case is far from decided (cf. 
Chalk, 1983). 
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rivals in ways flattering to the ideologists’ side; 
(b) when the goal is monopolization of profes- 
sional authority and resources, boundary-work 
excludes rivals from within by defining them as 
a with labels such as “‘pseudo,” “de- 
viant,” or ‘‘amateur’’; (c) when the goal is pro- 
fection of autonomy over professional activi- 
ties, boundary-work exempts members from 
responsibility for consequences of their werk 
by putting the blame on scapegoats from out- 
side. Because expansion, monopolization : and 
protection of autonomy are generic features of 

““professionalization,” it is not surprising to 
find the boundary-work style in ideologies of 
artists and craftsmen (Becker, 1978) and physi- 
cians (Freidson, 1970; Starr, 1982). The utility 


- of boundary-work is not limited to demarca- . 


tions of science from non-science. The same 
rhetorical style is no doubt useful for ideologi- 
cal demarcations of disciplines, specialties or 
theoretical orientations within science. 
Kohler’s recent study of biochemistry notes: 
‘Disciplines are political institutions that de- 
marcate areas of academic territory, allocate 
the privileges and responsibilities of expertise, 
and structure claims on resources” (1982:1). 
Analysis of the content of these ideologies 
suggests that “science” is no single thing: 
characteristics attributed to science vary 
widely depending upon the specific intellectual 
or professional activity designated as “non- 
science,” and upon particular goals of the 
boundary-work. The boundaries of science are 
ambiguous, flexible, historically changing, 
contextually variable, internally inconsistent, 
and sometimes disputed... These ambiguities 
have-several structural sources. First, charac- 
teristics attributed to science are sometimes 
inconsistent with each other because of scien- 
tists’ need to erect separate boundaries in re- 
sponse to challenges from different obstacles 
to their pursuit of authority and resources. For 
Tyndall, the empirical and useful fact was the 
keystone of science as not-religion, but the ab- 
stract and pure theory was the keystone of sci- 
ence as not-mecHanics. Second, the bound- 
aries are sometimes contested by scientists 
with different professional ambitions. Edir- 
burgh anatomists protected their claim to ex- 
pertise and authority by arguing that only spe- 
cialists could evaluate claims to scientific 
knowledge; Combe argued that scientific 
claims were open to confirmation by anybody, 
an attempt to sell phrenology as “science” and 
thus to surround his quasi-religious and politi- 
cal reforms with “scientific” legitimacy. Third, 
ambiguity results from the simultaneous pur- 
suit of separate professional goals, each re- 
quiring a boundary to be built in different 
ways. For the NAS Panel on scientific com- 
munication and national security, technologi- 
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cal fruits are placed “inside” science when the 
goal is justification of public support for sci- 
ence, but they are excluded when the goal is 
protection of the autonomy of scientists from 
government regulation. > 

Both “strains” and “interests” help to ex- 
plain the ambiguous content of scientists’ 
ideologies. Merton ([1963] 1976:33) argues that 
science, like any social institution, is “pat- 
terned in terms of potentially conflicting pairs 
of norms” (cf. Mitroff, 1974). Scientists cannot 
avoid ambivalence: for example, they should 
be “original” (by striving to be first to an- 
nounce a significant discovery) but “humble” 
(by not fighting for one’s priority if the dis- 
covery is announced by multiple inves- ` 
tigators). These juxtapositions of norm and 
counter-norm do more than create “inner con- 
flict among scientists who have internalized 
both of them” (Merton, [1963] 1976:36): they . 
also provide ideologists with alternative re- 
pertoires for public descriptions of science. 
Internal inconsistencies in what scientists are 


expected to be provide diverse ideological re- 


sources for use in boundary-work. The three | 
examples illustrate several antinomies in the 
institution of science: scientific knowledge is at 
once theoretical and empirical, pure and 
applied, objective and subjective, exact and 
estimative, democratic (open for all to confirm) 
and elitist (experts alone confirm), limitless 
and limited (to certain domains of knowledge). 

If “strains” enable alternative repertoires, 
“interests” guide thé selection of one or an- 
other repertoire for public presentation. 
Ideologists are able to endow science with just 
those characteristics needed to achieve profes- 
sional and institutional goals, and to change 
these attributed characteristics as circum- 
stances warrant. Still, no one can accuse Tyn- 
dall, Edinburgh anatomists, or the NAS Panel - 
of ‘‘bad faith”: science is both pure and 
applied, theoretical and empirical. To reduce 
ideologies of science to illusions concocted 
only to serve professional interests assumes an 
unrealistically gullible public and a cynical and 
merely instrumentalist scientific community. 
But to reduce the ideologies to reflections or 
resolutions of strains forgets that scientists too 
struggle for authority, power, and resources. - 
Neither strains nor interests are themselves — 
sufficient to explain the successful ideologies 
of science, 

This paper offers one escape from seemingly 
interminable debates over the uniqueness and 
superiority of science among knowledge- 
producing activities. Demarcation is as mucha . 


_ practical problem for scientists as an analytical 


problem for sociologists and philosophers. De- 
scriptions of science as distinctively truthful, - 
useful, objective or rational may best be ana- 
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FRONTIERS AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE: ENGLISH PRIVATE . 


~ PROSECUTION SOCIETIES AND AMERICAN VIGILANTISM 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES* 


CHRISTOPHER P. SHEFFIELD 
University of Sheffield 


CRAIG B? LITTLE 
State University of New York at Cortland and 
University of Sheffield 


This paper develops the proposition that organized episodes of self-help criminal . . 

justice tend to arise as adaptive forms in places and times of sharp social 
transition—frontiers. Our method is to compare extralegal appendages to the official 
criminal justice systems of England and America between the mid-eighteenth and ° 
late nineteenth. centuries. In England during this period, extralegal associations — 
called private prosecution societies emerged as one approach to coping with 
ineffective criminal law enforcement and making the existing criminal justice system 


_more accessible in the face of a very expensive private prosecution procedure. 


American crime-control vigilantism of the same time. is similar in respect to its 
rationale, social composition and transitory period of widespread existence. 

However, the English self-help criminal justice organizations differed from most of 
their American counterparts by maintaining a strong attachment to the rule of law 
and rarely, if ever, acting as courts or executing a sentence. We conclude that both 


- varieties of extralegal crime control were å response to the problem of social control 


on a type of frontier. The comparison also suggests a continuum of crime control 


strategies dimensioned along their relationship to the official legal system, 


Frontiers pose particular problems for the 
administration of criminal justice. For exam- 
' ple, as a general rule, issues of deviance and 
social control are magnified on geographical 
frontiers. In pre-revolutionary America and the 
other British colonies this was the case partly 
because these regions were forced to receive 
thousands of England’s criminals sentenced to 
“transportation, especially in the eighteenth 
century. As Glaser (1971:25) puts it, “people 
who are treated as objectionable tend (or are 
forced) to move to locations where there is 
more tolerance of diversity. These areas, 
therefore, acquire high concentrations of per- 
sons regarded elsewhere as deviant. .. . Thus 
America was a collecting ground for the de- 
viants of Europe, and within America, the 
western frontier was long the area to which 
deviants moved from the eastern settlements.” 
At the same time, social control at the frontier 
region is likely to be hampered by mobile 
populations, difficult or distant travel between 


* Direct all correspondence to: Craig B. Little, 
Department of Sociology/Anthropology, SUNY 
Cortland, P.O. Box 2000, Cortland, NY 13045. 

We gratefully acknowledge the comments and 
suggestions on earlier drafts of this paper made by 
Anthony Bottoms, Frank Hearn, Gary Marx, Mur- 
‘ray Melbin, and Lynn Zimmer. Thanks also to two 
anonymous ASR reviewers for their helpful advice. 
This research was partially funded by the Research 
Foundation of the State University of New York and 
a Cortland College Faculty Research Program grant. 
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communities and few resources for regular 


_law-enforcement personnel. Geographical 


frontiers, then, are likely areas in which self- 
help criminal justice takes root. 

Melbin (1978) has supplemented the com- 
mon spatial dimension of frontiers by adding a 
temporal one. He suggests that the urban 
nighttime has become the contemporary fron- 
tier. American settlement moved westward 
and eventually reached the California coast. 
“California’s main cities have since become 
areas of great activity in the dark hours, as if 
the flow across the continent swerved into the 
nighttime’ rather than spilling into the sea 
(Melbin, 1978:6). Melbin enumerates ake 
similarities between land and time frontiers in- . 
cluding: (1) “‘settlement” in stages; (2) sparse, 
homogeneous populations (mostly males); (3) 
fewer social constraints; (4) isolated ‘‘set- 
tlements”; (5) decentralized government; (6) 
new behavioral styles; (7) more lawlessness; 
and (8) more helpfulness and friendliness. To 
these we might add, specifically, a tendency 
for the emergence of extralegal modes of 
criminal justice. Contemporary’ American 
urban groups like the Guardian Angels in New 
York City are urban nighttime parallels to 
those on the nineteenth-century American land 
frontier.! 


on 


' For a discussion of contemporary self-help crime 
control, see Marx and ‘Archer (1971). 
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To the geographical and the daily temporal 
dimensions of the concept frontier, we might 
add still a third: the transitional boundary be- 
tween major social forms. English private 
prosecution societies appear to have arisen- on 
such a frontier of revolutionary societal 
change. Specifically, in the hundred years from 
the mid-eighteenth century, England was 


‘transformed from a society of agricultural 


capitalists and rural laborers to one of indus- 
trial capitalists and urban factory workers. 
Large numbers of people, uprooted from their 
customary rural environments and forced to 
contend with crowded urban ones, undoubt- 
ediy contributed to higher rates of criminality 


whether out of social disorganization, anomie . 


or alienation. At the same time, traditional 
modes of informal social control, and the for- 
mal system of justice itself, were not adequate 
to the task, particularly in regard to economical 
access on the part of those who sought protec- 
tion of property under the law. Private prose- 


„cution societies arose as an adaptive expe- 


In vigilantism, and minimal extralegal crime’ 


dient. In this paper, we explore the general 
issue of crime control on frontiers by compar- 

ing the English response to massive social 
change with vigilantism of the unsettled 
American West. 


7 


EXTRALEGAL CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Law enforcement and peace keeping have not 
always been exclusively official functions. One 
extreme of extralegal policing is captured in 
American Wild West incidents and legends of 
spontaneous, deadly vigilante criminal justice. 

Impatient or otherwise dissatisfied with the ca- 
pacity of the official agents of the law to main- 

tain peace in their community, citizens banded 
together to root out the, alleged lawbreakers 
and dispense summary justice in lieu of the 
courts, and concluded the process with swift 
enactment of a punishment. As popularly con- 
ceived, the essence of vigilantism is private 
citizens taking the law into their own hands, 
from start to finish. | 

- Of course, only in rare periods and places 
have the tasks of creating, restoring or main- 
taining community stability been entirely ap- 
propriated by those outside the official inves- 
titure of the law. More often, the tasks of at- 
tending to law abidance and keeping the peace 
are willingly assigned to criminal justice offi- 
cials who are left largely to their own discretion 
by a detached citizenry. There is, too, a middle 
ground between entirely extralegal activity, as 


contro] which is the norm. This middle ground 


. is well exemplified by private prosecution - 


societies in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
England. The societies pooled the resources of 


` 
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their members, providing a fund upon which 
those who became property crime victims 


could draw to cover the expenses ‘of ap- 


prehending and then prosecuting the perpe- 
trator through the formal criminal justice sys- 
tem. American frontier vigilantism differed im- 


- portantly by usually excluding the in- 


stitutionalized law enforcement machinery en- 
tirely. 

A comparison of the English and American 
cases suggests a continuum of crime control 
methods ranging from the official, legal, 


‘ government-sanctioned justice system to en- 


tirely extralegal vigilantism. The English pri- 
vate prosecution societies fall between these 
extremes. In what follows, we consider when 
and why such appendages to the official crimi- 
nal justice system are apt to arise. More spe- 


` cifically, we consider why the English extrale- 
‘gal variant did not. extend beyond the in- 


stitutionalized criminal justice system-as did its 
American counterpart. - 


THE ENGLISH SOCIETIES 


Prosecution of criminal cases in England has 
always been, and technically still is, a matter 
for the private individual. The total cost of 
prosecution until the mid-eighteenth century 
was borne by the private citizen., Legislation 
enacted in 1752 made some public provision for 
prosecution costs, but this. provision was not 
great and fell short of meeting the full cost of 
prosecution (Lidstone et al., 1979:1.3; Philips, 
1977). Until well into the nineteenth century, 

criminal prosecution was, practically speaking, 
readily available only to the wealthy. How- 


- ever, at the same time, during the eighteenth 


and nineteenth centuries, there was a rapid 
expansion of both agricultural and industrial 
capitalists who had a. specific interest in the 
protection of private property. These “prop- 
ertied classes”? were eager for vigorous en- 
forcement of the existing criminal law espe- 
cially in the face of apparently increasing rates 
of lawlessness between the mid-eighteenth and 
mid-nineteenth centuries (Hay, 1980:62). What 
members of the propertied classes sought was 
an economical means, given the expensive 
system of private prosecutions, to have the law 
enforced. It was in-this context that private 
prosecution societies were organized to defray 


2 As the data concerning prosecution society 
membership presented below indicate, a simple 


` dichotomy between bourgeois and proletariat in re- 


gard to interest in property is too simple. We use 
“propertied classes” here to represent any group 
with an interest in the protection of private property, 
thus including the landed gentry, farmers, the petty 
bourgeoisie and the emergent industrial bourgeoisie. 
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the high cost of prosecution and to gain access 
to the criminal justice system of the period. 
The following description is based on rec- 
ords from one small region in England? where 
the documents relating to several prosecution 
societies are especially complete. Emergirg 


evidence suggests that the ‘associations’ 


found in this region are very similar to the 
numerous others spread throughout the rest of 
the country during this period.* 

Typically, a group of concerned citizens 
took the initiative by posting in a public place, 
such as a pub or a church, a notice calling for a 
general meeting and stating the reasons why a 
prosecution society was needed. The reasors 
usually included concern over damage or theft 
of property within the township, the high cost 
_of prosecuting offenders, and inadequate en- 
forcement of the law. The society, the notice 
said, would bring offenders before the courts 
and improve enforcement of the existing law. 
Implicit was an assumption that a greater 
likelihood of prosecution would deter offend- 
ers. Two important points need emphasis here. 
First, there was a definite concern for the cost 
of prosecution; and‘ second, neither the con- 
cept of the law nor its. content were :n 
question—only problems surrounding the ef- 
fectiveness of the law’s enforcement. 
` In order to achieve their aims, members 
signed a formal charter agreeing to pay an initi- 
ation and annual subscription fee for the pur- 


pose of meeting the expenses connected with . 


the investigation, apprehension, arrest and 
prosecution of offenders who -committed 
crimes against their property. In addition to tke 
defrayment of costs, which also included tke 
costs of appreherision, whether by reward or 


3 The Halifax area is in the county of West Riding 
of Yorkshire in the north of England. The prosecu- 
tion societies we have researched all fall ‘within the 
Halifax parish boundary, which ‘covers some 1D0 
square miles of rolling countryside and industrial 
townships. The primary data examined include dcc- 
uments concerning six private prosecution societies 
in this region. For a listing, see Appendix A. 

* Philips (1977: 119-23) briefly describes records of 
the Chillington Association for the Prosecution of 
Felons. He estimates that there were over 500 in 


existence in 1839 based upon the County Rates Fe-. 


port. We agree that this figure probably underesti- 
mates both the number at that time and the tozal 
number in exisience between the mid-eighteenth and 
latter nineteenth centuries. Shubert (1981:27) has 

' listed records for “at least 450 associations created in 
England and Wales between 1744 and 1856. There 
was no single pattern of distribution, although the 
density of associations did follow, in a general way, 
the growth of cities and industry.” His independent 
account of several private prosecution societies frem 
various other regions conforms closely to cur 
Halifax data. 
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payment of specialists,’ this ‘‘self-help” was _ 
further supplemented by members agreeing to 
share any information they acquired concern- 
ing any Offense which occurred agairist any 
other member and, in particular, by agreeing 
not to receive stolen property. 

At the first general meeting and at each sub- 
sequent annual general meeting the member- 
ship elected a three- to six-member committee 
to administer the affairs of the society. The 
committee. itself would in turn elect .a 
President/Treasurer and a Secretary from its 
membership. The committee was empowered 
to screen each case brought to it by any 
member and had the authority to grant or re- 
fuse claims made upon the society for matters , 
connected with the prosecution of an offense, 
for example, requests for money to finance 
searches or legal assistance. The committee 
also examined all intended prosecutions and 
decided whether, and in what manner, to pro- 
ceed with the cases brought before it. 

From about 1800 the societies conform quite 
closely to our general model but with several 
important developments. In rough chronologi- 
cal sequence these are: the emergence of a 
permanent fund, usually not falling below the 


‘sum of fifty pounds sterling; the use of banks as 


a depository, with clauses taking possible bank 
failure into account; requirement of a six- 
month notice of withdrawal from the society 
accompanied by a public notice; public proc- 
lamation of the membership apparently to en- 
courage sustained participation and to deter ’ 
offenders; the admission of new members by 
election; and the deduction of meeting ex- 
penses (meetings were usually held at inns) 
from the general fund.* The most significant 
development, other than rules guiding the 
internal procedures, was in 1821 when, in a 
Halifax charter, reference is made to a county 
allowance to defray expenses of the society, 
and further that crimes against members out- 
side the boundaries of the. township would be 
covered. This appears to suggest an expansion; 
in geographical terms, of the society’s influ- 


5 Philips (1977) indicates the payment of specialist . 
agents to assist in apprehension. There is no evi- 
dence to suggest that specialists were employed by 
prosecution societies in the Halifax region,.although 
sometimes local constables were members. The 
elaborately phrased, quilled and sealed constitutions 
indicate that lawyers may frequently have been em- 
ployed to draw up the associations’ documents. 

6 In general, the organization of the societies from 
1757 reveals a textbook example of increasing bu- 
reaucratic rationalization. In the beginning, the 
societies were based on loose egalitarian principles, 
and in time. evolved into clearly structured bodies 
having a specific division of labor, hierarchical 
structure and legitimating regalia and ritual. 
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ence on social control, and an indication of the -` 


society being seen as a ‘“‘quasi-legitimate” ele- 


ment in the system of social control entitled to ` 


some support from county taxes. 


Membership 


Unfortunately, primary source documentation ` 


to determine the occupation, income and status 
of members in this period is scarce and, as 
Styles’ (1980:198) has pointéd out even when 
extant, ‘‘. . . The utility of the-available de- 
-~ scriptions of occupation is compromised by the 
wide variations of status and income within 
particular trades.” Despite these difficulties, 
however, members’ occupational descriptions 
gleaned from vartous local records suggest that 
the impetus for organization and administra- 
tion of the prosecution societies came from 
merchants and/or renters of land who found 
support in their endeavor from large landown- 
ers. The occupations of committee members 
that we have established include gentleman, 
merchant, weaver, attorney, clergy and dyer. 
This variety suggests a more complex fusion of 
property-oriented interests than a simple 
dichotomy of traditional landed gentry and 
emergent bourgeois class.’ There is also some 
evidence to show that the prominent members 
of the societies held public office, for example, 
as members of a Parish Council, or as consta- 
ble. Listed ‘‘accupations’’ of one society. 
towards the end of the nineteenth century were 
gentleman, innkeeper, merchant and worsted 
goods manufacturer, Our analysis of member- 


ship reveals that, consistent with the nature of 


the staple industry in the’ Halifax region, a 
significant proportion of the membership was 
connected with the textile industry. Further- 
more, several society charters emphasize the 
need to protect property connected with that 


industry. The “Agreement of sundry persons in ` 


Sowerby, Soyland and Skircoat, 1785” specifi- 
cally addresses itself to “Merchants, Manu- 
facturers, Dealers in Dyes, or finishers of 
Woolen Goods, Shalloon worsted stuff and 
other goods; every of us Owners of Tentors, 
` Tentor grounds. . . .” : 


7 Likewise, Shubert (1978:17—18) found that most 
associations Offered protection to anyone who cared 


to apply, with no segregation on class lines. Our data ` 


are consistent with his in this respect. We were able 
to gather information from various records on 46 of 
119 1804 Halifax charter signatories falling into three’ 
broad categories: merchants and tradesmen (15%); 
clergy and attorneys (159%); and land owners, in- 
cluding renters, farmers or gentry (70%). Fragmen- 
tary” data on other society members in the Halifax 
region show a similar variation in occupation and 
status. 
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However, the societies were not necessarily 


' or solely concerned with offenses against’ in- 


dustry. For example, the “Agreement to Pros- 


ecute Offenders, Halifax, 1796” begins: 


Whereas divers individuals have been 
greatly injured in their property by a set of 
offenders trespassing on their ground and 
wilfully suffering their cattle to do it and by 
shooting pigeons, cutting trees, destroying 
gates . . . (e¢mphasis ours) 


From the data available we cannot conclude 
that the societies emerged solely from the 
interests of an emergent class, nor that this 
rising bourgeoisie had proprietary dominance 
over the societies. The societies grew during a 
period of social and economic change and re- 
flected increasing concern over property 
rights, property crime and the inefficient 
methods of enforcing laws related to those 
rights. Neither the charters, the meeting min- 
utes nor the membership. of the societies sug- 
gest that these organizations arose out of an 
underlying quarrel about the law. The rule of 
law was not open to question. The law, re- 
garding content; was seen to be apt. Problem- 
atic law‘enforcement, rather than desire for legal 
reform, stimulated the development of the 
societies by the propertied classes, whose 
membership included a broad mix of agricul- 
tural capitalists, merchants and industrialists. 

So far we have outlined a composite picture 


_of the intent of the societies, their structure and 


areas of concern based upon our examination 
of the records from several of them. We next 
turn to the activities of one particular society 
from which there are records over an remencce 
period of time. 


A Case History 

The society we will examine is the ‘“‘Skircoat 
Prosecution Society” active between 1811 and 
1891 (‘Rules ‘and Regulations ee 1811"). 
Again, the structure and operation of this soci- 
ety conform closely to our gerieral model. We 
have been able to enumerate, from the soci- 
ety’s minutes book, the number and types of 
offenses that were brought before it for consid-- 
eration. Generally the types of offenses were 
theft of woolen goods, livestock and personal 
property; robbery; and damage to buildings, 
crops, fences and other property. Table 1 
shows the fluctuation of cases handled by the 
society throughout the eighty-year period. 
Notice first that the greatest amount of activity 
occurs between 1826 and 1840. This peak cor- 


. responds with the national trend in official 


criminal-justice activity as reflected in com- 
mittals for trial statistics between 1805 and 
1845. It is between 1815 and 1820 that the 


os 
vat 
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Table 1. Cases Handled by The Skircoat Presecu- 
tion Society, 1811-1891 ` 


“ Number of Recorded Activities 
Related to Prosecution 





Years of Offenders* 
1811-1825 7 
1826-1840 43 
1841-1855 17 
1856—1870 6 
1871-1891, 2 
Total 7 75 


* Includes payments for rewards, apprehension, 


solicitors’ fees, etc. for separate cases. 


number of committals rose dramatically and 
continued to rise until 1845 (Philips; 1977). The 
increase in the rate of committals to ‘trial is 
correlated with the greater frequency of prose- 
cutions brought by the prosecution societies 
over this périod, and given the prohibitive cost 
of prosecution, it seems possible that prosecu- 
tion, societies played some role in increasing 
the number of committals. While the actual 
extent of the societies’ influence upon the 
levels of courtroom activity has not yet been 
determined, it is safe to say that throughout the 
entire eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
number of cases dealt with by the societies was 
probably small relative to the total number of 
cases passing through the judicial system. 
Nevertheless, between 1826 and 1855 the Skir- 
coat Society was very active indeed.* Although 
we have.no direct evidence, this level of ac- 


_ tivity could easily have been replicated by the 


500 or more societies existing in this period. 
Moreover, it is likely, consistent with their 
founders’ apparent intentions, that the 
societies functioned as an effective deterrent to 
some potential miscreants.? _ 


® Our reading of the ‘situation in light of present 
evidence is, however, slightly different from Philips 
(1977:122), who says that: 


Most of the Associations were not major forces in 
law enforcement . . . but they seem to have been 
exceptional in the thoroughness of the private pre- 
ventive police force which they established. . . 

They . . . were essentially organs for apprehending 
and prosecuting offences against their members, 
not for preventing crime; and most of them did not 
deal with.a large number of offences .. . the real 
importance of the associations lies in ‘the clear 
illustration they provide of the inadequacy of the 
official prosecution system when not sup- 
plemented by private resources. (emphasis ours) 


° Evidence that the societies were intended, in 
part, to deter crime can be inferred from the regular 
measures that members took to advertise their par- 
ticipation. For example, the local society in Hep- 


tonstal! publicized its existence in an annual proces- 
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After 1845 the recorded activities of the sd- - 


ciety dealing with criminal cases drop sharply. 
At the same time, the minutes reflect an in- 


crease in the importance of social events such 


as arrangements for the annual dinner meeting 
usually held close to Christmas. The function 
of the society changes during this period from 
its original prosecutorial purpose to that of a 
social club.'° This shift fram prosecutorial to 
sociable aims can be attributed, in part, to the 
wider social changes occurring throughout this 
period, including the incorporation of Halifax, 
the establishment of the “new police” in 1848, 

and expanding social and urban services 
including improved highways and street light-. 
ing. All of these would presumably enhance the 


effectiveness of local law enforcement. More 


generally, the emphasis on private protection 
and initiative in regard to criminal justice 
waned as government became more responsi- 
ble for public safety, welfare and the protection 
of property.'! 


Symbols of Legitimacy 


Amongst the six societies we have examined 
closely are numerous examples of ritual and 


regalia probably intended to enhance the © 


legitimacy of the association in the eyes of its 
members and the wider community. In three 
instances -we discovered elaborate Society 
Charters (measuring over two feet by three 
feet) prepared by local solicitors and witnessed 
by both signature and seal. In one case a char- 
ter was signed in this manner by some one 
hundred and forty witnesses. In anothér soci-__ 
ety five maces played an important part in the 
ceremonies held by the society, including its 
annual processions, '? and the Skircoat Society 


sion (see fn 12). Notices of meetings were conspicu- 
ously posted in churches or public houses as, in 
some cases, were membership lists. 


10 Although the Skircoat Society apparently. 


ceased in 1891, there is evidence today that at least a 
few prosecution societies survive as “drinking 
clubs” which still have an annual dinner meeting; for 
example, the Eyam Prosecution Society in Derby- 
shire and the Ambleside Association for the Prose- 
cution of Felons in the Lake District. 

11 Shubert (1981:36) finds that the prosecution 
societies generally welcomed the introduction of 
police forces and “‘once the police were in place, the 
associations found no difficulty in working with 


- them." Once the police forces were firmly estab- 


lished, prosecution society members apparently be- 


' came satisfied that the police were “more effective if 


not cheaper, than the associations themselves” (39) 
and most of the societies lapsed into inactivity. 

12 The Heptonstall Prosecution Society maces 
were discovered in the Folk Museum at Heptonstall. 
The curator (in his eighties) at the Folk Museum 
remembers an annual procession of local civic dig- 


So 
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possessed a chain of office worn by the Presi- 
dent on formal occasions. ` 

In the minutes of the Skircoat Society there 
is but one clearly recorded instance of a 
quasi-legal proceeding. The case in question 
involved a dispute over a stolen key, whereby 
the suspected parties were called before a 
committee meeting of the society, admitted the 
offense before the committee, and agreed to 
pay a fine. This is direct evidence of a case 
being dealt with by the society and a punish- 
ment levied by its elected members without 
recourse to prosecution through the courts. 


This does not ‘suggest, however, that the . 


societies generally tried to usurp, circumvent, 
or-overthrow the existing criminal justice, sys- 
tem; there is every reason to believe that mem- 
bers of the prosecution societies fully accepted 
the legitimacy of the contemporary legal sys- 
tem. Their rituals .and quasilegalistic proce- 
dures almost certainly mimicked the courts as 
a way to enhance the unofficial authority of the 
prosecution society in the community it 
served.'!? There is no evidence that the prose- 
cution societies ever sought frequently or sys- 
tematically to usurp the power of the official 
courts. The rule of law was not m question, nor 
was the method for east the law and 
_ Justice questioned. 


Enterprise and the. ` 
Accessibility of 


/ 


-Law Enforcement 


The private prosecution societies represent an 
extension of entrepreneurial initiative into the 
realm of criminal justice and, in doing so, they 
were not unlike previous cooperative efforts by 
entrepreneurs to protect their property such as 


medieval mercantile associations, certain guild - 


practices in towns or shared-risk arrangements 
among shippers in Grecian times. But even 
though the prosecution societies resemble 
protective arrangements in other periods or 
places, why did they arise at. this particular 
juncture in English history? They were, in ef- 
fect, miniature corporations designed to pool 
the resources of their members, thus increasing 


x 





nitaries including prosecution society officers—a 
practice that appereatiy ended not long after the turn 
of the century. 

13 In this regard, we thoroughly agree with 
Philips’s (1977:285) observation that ‘The system of 
law enforcement and the administration of the crimi- 

‘ nal law could only have worked with the active co- 
operation or che’ passive acquiescence of the mass of 
the population. . . .”° The prosecution societies seem 


to have taken full advantage of this tendency in the ° 


populace by copying some of the official legal sys- 
tem's symbols of authority. 


` 
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the accessibility of an otherwise too expensive 
system óf prosecution that was not, itself, 
adapting to the needs of the new economic ` 
order. Prosecution societies are properly seen 


_as typical of responses to the capitalistic tran- 
. sition pervading the entire society during this 


period. The self-help orientation of the prose- 
cution societies is consistent with that of 
friendly societies and cooperatives which pro- 
liferated at the same time (Hobsbawm, 1968; 
Smelser, 1959). The prosecution associations 
responded to the greater social disorganiza- 
tion, higher rates of criminality and the in- 
creased demands placed upon the criminal jus- 
tice system by those who sought to protect 
their private property through access to the 
official courts.!4 

The prosecution societies’ records also re- 
flect a desire for the criminal justice system to 
intervene more forcefully in encouraging 
adherence to the law as fundamental to fair 
competition and commerce. Several of the 
societies’ charters explicitly bound their mem- 
bers to disclose information of any offences 


~against other members and not to receive sto- 


len property. For example, the agreement by 
members of the Sowerby, Soyland and Skir- 
coat Association for prosecuting Felons (1785) 
says: 


. . that one or any of us shall not nor will 
compound, agree, screen, conceal or con- 
nive. at any such crime or crimes but shall 
and will from time to time as soon as the 
Same comes to our knowledge respectively 
procure or endeavour to procure the criminal 

` or criminals to be committed in order to be 
tried and punished for the same... . 


The Societies and National 
Criminal Justice Policy’ 


In England, traditional methods of social con- 
trol dating back to medieval times depended 
heavily upon the paternalistic ties of deference 
Characteristic of the feudal manor in an agrar- 
ian economy. By the eighteenth century, the 
transition to an industrial economy was well 


under way, and the traditional modes of social 


control were becoming obsolete. Social histo- 
rians have noted significant changes in the En- © 


- 14 Hay (1980:63), reviewing the evidence from a 
number of studies, concludes that English crime . 


. rates in the early 18th century were lower than in the 
* 17th, but then moved upward during the 18th. Rates 


were at very high levels after the Napoleonic wars 
through the 1840s, after which there was a long de- 
cline until the late 1930s. For a discussion of the 
relationship between private and public crime 
trol during this period, see Spitzer and Scull 
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glish criminal justice system at this time. For 
example, Radzinowicz (1948:4) calculates that 
between: 1688 and 1820 the number of capital 
offenses increased from about 50 to over 200, a 
substantial proportion of which can be attrib- 
uted to The Black Act of 1723 (Thompson, 
1975). Despite the increase in capital offenses, 
however, the number of executions actually 
declined. Hay (1975) pursuasively argues that 
the burgeoning array of capital statutes over 
this period was the foundation for the Whig use 
of law as an ideological tool of domination. 
Based on a large number of capital statutes, 
criminal justice was characterized by a delicate 
mixture of terror, justice, ceremony and 
mercy. By enacting a large number of capital 
crimes, the stage was set for repeated legal 
dramas designed to entrench the power of the 
Whigs. In Hay’s (1975:56) words,-.“*. . . the 
criminal law, more than any other social in- 
stitution, made it possible to govern 


eighteenth-century England without a police” 


‘force and without a large army. The ideology of 
the law was crucial in sustaining hegemony of 
the English ruling class.” 

Collison (1977) has supplemented the Hay- 
Thompson thesis by arguing further that the 
capital statutes of the period reflect a conflict 
between the traditional squirearchy (Tory) and 
the emergent bourgeois class (Whig). To dif- 
fuse this conflict of interests, and to consoli- 
- date their own position, the Whig strategy in- 
creasingly was to bypass the local justice sys- 
tem. The local justice system revolved around 
the Justice of the Peace, who operated with 
authority and autonomy inherent in his 
traditional role as landed squire. The day-to- 
day aspects of criminal justice and social con- 
trol were very much:in the hands of this local 
magistrate, who was invariably one of the 
squirearchy.-The Tory magistrates’ loyalty to 
the interests of the Whig bourgeoisie was, at 
best, doubtful according to Collison, who puts 
it this way: 


"Ina very real sense certain factions of the 
gentry and the poor can be seen as the two 
defeated classes as Hill (1969) maintains. 
The declining position economically of these 
two classes gave rise to a crucial alliance, 
cemented by paternalistic forms of relations, 
which expressed itself in more or less com- 

. mon stance in the face of the developing 
market. . .. The danger of this kind of oppo- 
sition to developing capitalistic interests was 
clearly reflected in the form of law: it was 
recognized by the lawmakers of 1715 that in 
many cases.the magistracy either refused to 
act or actively supported depredations on 

` certain kinds of property including 
religious/political ‘‘property.”’ It is this rec- 
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Ognition that led to the inclusion of positive 
reminders that the magistrate could himself 
be prosecuted for failure of duty. (1977:24) 


Thus, the Whig legislative strategy evolved. 


_ By reclassifying misdemeanors to felonies, ac- 


cording to Collison, many criminal cases were 


taken out of the local magistrate courts and 


placed under the jurisdiction of the Quarter 
Session or Special Commissions, thereby 
bringing the felon under trial by jury presided 
over by the king's justice. “The use of the latter 
form ‘of trial procedure illustrates clearly the 
importance of majesty (for they were grander 
spectacles than the assizes) to the ‘success’ of - 
the law as-control” (Collison, 1977:15). While 
these trials might not be frequent relative to the 
number of offenses, they were dramatic rituals 
played out for high stakes (the life of the ac- 
cused) which certzinly must have impressed 
participants and onlookers. Moreover, convic- 
tion provided judges with the power to bestow 
the “gift” of commuting the capital sentence. 
The grand terror of impending death was skill- 
fully played against the power to bestow 
mercy. This, of course, was in the interests of 
the Whigs, who desired the maximum ideologi- 
cal impact of law enforcement in regard to 
public order, control of labor and protection of 
private property: and it was to the detriment of 
the Tories, whose interests lay in the mainte- 


‘nance of local paternalistic control of the 


criminal justice system (Collison, 1977:33~36). 
The Hay, and to a lesser extent, the Collison 
arguments are concerned for criminal justice at, 


the national level, that is, the-breader? conflicts ~ 


and political. straiegies of interest groups as 
reflected. in the new” capital statutes. When 
viewing national strategic interests and al- 
liances from the vantage point of distance, both 
in time and scale, contradictions and anomalies 
are apt to remain unseen. The local image, at 
least in regard to private prosecution societies, 
is not a clear replica of the national scene. In 
membership and mode of operation, the 
societies are far more complex than broad | 
characterizations of the national strategic 
struggle between Tories and Whigs would 
imply. Members included gentry and 
bourgeoisie, with the societies often receiving 
strong support from the local magistrates 


(Shubert, 1981:27). Moreover, the records we 


examined show no pattern of avoiding the local 
magistrate courts in the disposition of cases 
brought to the attention of the prosecution 


_ societies. ‘Our study shows that political/ - 


economic/legal encounters, ‘of the sort elabo- 
rated by Hay and Collison, which manifest 
themselves rather clearly in the rarified atmos- 
phere of national legislation, are rendered more, 
foggy and entangled m the day-to-day getting 
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along and fending for interests in local com- 
munities. The relationships among classes with 
property interests form a more complex picture 
in the actual operation of the English justice 
system than the study of national strategies 
suggests.!5 


VIGILANTISM 


. The bulk of previous work concerning extrale- 


gal criminal justice has focused upon vigilan- 
tism. Rosenbaum and Sederberg (1976:4) have 


‘usefully refined their rather inclusive definition 


of vigilantism ‘as “simply establishment vio- 
lence” by identifying three types. Crime- 


control vigilantism “is directed against people 


\ 


believed to be committing acts proscribed by 
the formal legal System” (1976:10). The “‘con- 
servative mob” on the American frontier, as 
described by Brown (1975), and the contempo- 
rary Esquadrao da Morte (Death Squad) in 
Brazil exemplify this category. Social-group- 
control vigilantism is “Establishment violence 
directed against groups that are competing for, 
or advocating a redistribution of, values within 
the system . . .” (Rosenbaum and Sederberg, 
1976:12). Early activities of the Ku Klux Klan 
directed at reversing black gains during Recon- 
struction fall into this category. This type of 
vigilantism often has racialethnic overtones, 
although it may have a more purely political 
cast as in the vigilantism of officials employed 
by authoritarian regimes, Finally, regime- 
control vigilantism “is Establishment violence 


diitended to alter the regime, in order to’: make 


the ‘“‘super-structure” into a more effective 
guardian of the ‘base’’’. (Rosenbaum and 
Sederberg, 1976:17). Examples include politi- 
cal’assassination or threats commonly carried 
out by private agents of the regime’s support- 


ers in the Philippines, El Salvador or - 


Guatemala. In the succeeding discussion we 
focus upon crime-control- vigilantism. More 
specifically, we have found it instructive to 
compare English private prosecution societies 


‘with American crime-control vigilantism dur- 


ing the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. - 


The American Vigilante Tradition 


American citizens have occasionally taken the 
law into their own hands since rather early in 


1S The local picture we have uncovered is broadly 
consistent with Moore's (1966) account of a long, if 
sometimes violent, accommodation between the En- 
glish gentry and the bourgeoisie which culminated in 
the political domination of the country by a par- 
liamentary ‘committee of landlords” who ruled in al- 
liance with the industrialists well into the 20th cen- 
tury. 
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their history. The first recorded vigilantes were 
the South Carolina Regulators, ‘ambitious 
Back Country property holders determined to 
end lawlessness, discipline the lower people, 
and establish an orderly society” (Brown, 
1963:135). Their campaign in the late 1760s was 


-a prototype for the vigilante movements to 


follow.'€ From then until about 1900, “vig- 
ilante activity was an almost constant factor in 
American. life” (Brown, 1975:96). Not only a 
phenomenon of the western frontier, over 300 
separate organizations have been identified 
and up to 500 may have existed during this 
period. They ranged from small community 


- groups of no more thar a dozen members to the 


San Francisco Vigilance Committee of 1856 
with a membership of over 6,000.7 Most 
episodes lasted no longer than one year. But 
despite their rather short duration, vigilante 
actions can be distinguished from even more 
ephemeral lynch mobs “by the two main char- 
acteristics of (1) regular (although illegal) orga- 
nization and (2) existence for a definite (often 


` short) period of time” (Brown, 1975:97). In the 


early decades of vigilantism sentences of 


whipping or expulsion from the community 


were common, but during the nineteenth cen- 
tury hanging bécame the customary sentence. — 
Organized vigilantes executed a recorded total 
of 729 people up through the early twentieth 
century (Brown, 1969:206-218). 

The character and motivations of American 
crime-control vigilantism have a considerable 
range. Some, such as the People’s Courts in 
Montana (Smurr, 1958), were not legally con- 
stituted, but differed from most vigilante tri- 
bunals by adhering more conscientiously to the 
common law, using defense attorneys and 
leaning. toward the procedures of in- 


t6 Not only were the Regulators prototypical in the 
sense that they took the law into their own hands, 
like the vigilantes to follow, their members tended to 
be propertied and respectable and their social goals 
were conservative. Moreover, the issues of if and 
when to break the law for the alleged sake of order 
that surrounded later Vigilance movements came to 
light in their episode as well.- 

'7 Brown (1975) distinguished two types of Ameri- 
can vigilantism. The first, common in sparsely set- 


‘tled areas, was concerned for crime control and law 


enforcement in a conventional sense. Most move- 
ments were of this sort. The second.type, or 
“neovigilantism,”’ was often directed at members of 
alien groups who threatened the status quo. There 
were often urban movments, like the San Francisco 
one of 1856, whose ideological pretense of crime 
control only thinly’ veiled attacks on “Catholics, 
Jews, immigrants, Negroes, laboring men and labor 
leaders, political radicals and proponents of civil 
liberties” (Brown, 1975:197). ““Neovigilantism” ap- 


.proximates Rosenbaum and Sederberg’s (1976) 


social-group-control type. 
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stitutionalized justice. Anti~horse thief organi- 
zations, operating in all parts of the country in 
the eighteenth and- nineteenth cerituries, did 
not conduct kangaroo courts at all, but instead 
pursued suspects and held them for formal trial 
by the authorities. Sometimes vigilantes orga- 
nized because the legal “authority and the 
` criminal were one and the same, as when a 
gang of highwaymen (Henry Plumber's gang) 
and murderers turned out to be the “au- 
thorities” themselves (Dimsdale, 1866). Sort- 
ing out these variants in the larger American 
vigilante- tradition, goes beyond the intent of 
‘this paper but should be the subject of further 
work. For present purposes, we are referring 
to the primary thread of American crime- 
control vigilantism that involved citizens tak- 
ing the law into their own hands, from start to 
finish, in the face of what they saw as an inade- 
quate official criminal justice system. Bancroft 
(1887:10) elegantly captured the essence of the 
matter by referring to these activities as 
“popular tribunals, wherein is attempted the 
illegal administration of justice by the peo- 
‚ple... 

American vigilantism has often been justified 
by an ideology containing democratic elements 
such as popular sovereignty and the right of 
revolution (Mott, 
' 1887:41-45). Vigilantes were by no. means, 


however, revolutionary. They did not seek to - 


overthrow either the law or the existing social 
hierarchy. They tended to portray themselves 
as temporarily above the law, minimizing the 
extent to which they acted against the law. 


. . to participants and sympathizers, popu- 

lar tribunals transcended rather than 

- obstructed the law. Suspected criminals 

- were not simply seized from jail, they were 

“rescued from the authorities” or<‘taken by 

- the people.” 

these phrases rested upop’ the conviction 

that the popular will, once energized by out- 

rage, acted on the basis of an unerring, natu- 
ral sense of justice. (Johnson, 1981:565) 


A sense of justice, it might be added, with 
distinctively conservative goals: ‘‘. . . the per- 
petuation of established patterns of local com- 
munity life, especially in newly peopled fron- 
tier areas where crime and disorder loom as a 
threat to honést, upright: persons and the 
idealistic concepts of life and property” 
`” (Brown, 1975:93). Usually led by men of 


wealth, property and influence in their com-. 
munities, vigilante movements tended to up-. 


hold -the interests of those with the greatest 
stake in the social status quo (Nolan, 1971). 

_ The bulk of vigilance committee members 
‘came from the “American yeomanry,” which 
included farmers, craftsmen, less-eminent law- 


1859:15—18; Bancroft, ` 


The justification implicit in 
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yers, teachers and other professionals. Their 
interests were bound with the elites by a strong - 
attachment to-the concept of private property. 

“The American community of the eighteenth 

and nineteenth centuries was primarily a 

property-holder’s community, and property 

was viewed as the very basis of life itself’ 

(Brown, 1975:105). In frontier communities 

both life and property were sometimes at risk 

in the face of violence by the outlawed and the 

alienated. Frontier justice was frequently in- 

adequate due to weakness of traditional in- 

stitutions of state, society, and church; an un- 

even judicial system—‘Through fear, friendli- 

ness, or corruption, juries often failed to con- 
vict criminals” (Brown, 1975:113); lack of jails; 

or intimidation of law enforcement officials. 

These conditions were conducive to private 

citizens occasionally taking the law into their 

own hands.!® 


A Comparison of the 
English Societies and ` 
American Vigilantism 


From the foregoing, a number of similarities i in 
extralegal law enforcement in the two coun- 
tries during this period are apparent. Both legal 
adaptations arose from alleged inadequacies in 
the local social control apparatus. In each case, 
the remedy took the form of private citizen, 
self-help organizations led by local elites with a 
broad spectrum of membership from a variety 
of middle-level occupational-categories.Both 
in England and the United States the movè 
ments were widespread; transitional phenom- 
ena that eventually receded when state au- ` 
thority established itself. Today some contem- 
porary vestiges survive as social clubs. Finally, 
prosecution societies and, in many instances, 
vigilantes contained an economic comiponent 
in their organizational rationales; they re- 
sponded to a need for cheaper or speedier 
criminal justice. 

There are also differences. American vig- 
illantes usually circumvented entirely the offi-- 
cial criminal justice machinery, albeit at times 
with the complicity of law enforcement per- | 


18 Tt would be wrong to infer that vigilantism arose 
on the American frontier solely in response to a tidal 
wave of lawlessness. To the contrary, in many cases - 
the Jack of crime posed no need of a regular, full-time 
system of law enforcement which would be costly to 
maintain. The logical solution was to erect a tempo- 
rary, voluntary (as opposed to official, paid profes- 
sional) system of justice. only as the occasion for it 
arose. Economy was, in some cases, a considera- 
tion. The motto of the Indiana Regulators of 1858 
read: “No expense to the County” (Mott, 1859:17). 


-For further discussion of the relative law abidingness 


on the American frontier, see Melbin (1978: 10—12). 
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sonnel. English prosecution societies, except 
in rare cases, did not. They did not.exceed or 
avoid the law. In this respéct, they do appear 
to have an American counterpart during this. 
period known as the Anti—Horse Thief Move- 
ment. Brown (1975) notes that hundreds of 
thousands of Americans belonged to the 
movement’s local organizations from the post- 
revolutionary period into the twentieth cen- 
tury. They consisted of local societies, clubs 
and associations of men—mainly farmers— 
who banded together to detect and pursue 
_ thieves, especially horse thieves. The anti- 
horse thief societies were much like vigilante 
movements in respect to organization and 


types of members. There was one crucial dif- | 


ference: they did not take the law into their 
own hands. Instead, they restricted themselves 
to the detection and pursuit of culprits whom, 
after capture, they dutifully turned over to 
local law enforcement officers. They 
eventually came to incorporate themselves 
under state law, and some states granted them: 
constabulary powers (Brown, 1975:125). The 
parallels between these groups and the English 
societies are striking, but there is no present 
evidence that either one is a direct descendant 
of the other. Rather, the anti—horse . thief 
movement was apparently a variant within the 
larger indigenous American vigilante tradi- 
tion.!9 

The prosecution societies and vigilantism 
emerged from different philosophical roots. 
The fully developed vigilante ideology empha- 
sized: (1) self-preservation; (2) the right-to rev- 


T olution as a justification for patently illegal ac- 


tions; and (3) popular sovereignty as the basis 
for dispensing ‘ ‘popular justice.”2° These be- 
liefs probably had their ofigin, at least par- 
tially, in the American revolutionary heritage. 
The prosecution societies, in contrast, main- 
tained a strong formal attachment to the rule of 
law. Neither popular sovereignty nor the right 


_ |? See Nicolosi (1968) for more on the Anti- Horse 

Thief Movement. Although Brown (1975:96) states 
flatly that American vigilantism is indigenous,” a 
remarkable similarity between the anti—horse thief 
movement organizations and the English prosecution 
societies is ap t in the documents we have ex- 
amined. Tracing the possible. links is a subject for 
further research. 

2 For example, a sympathetic chronicler writes 
“Justice, and protection from wrong to person or 
property, are the birthright of every American citi- 
zen, and these must be furnished in the best and most 
effectual manner that circumstances render possible. 

. But where justice is powerless as well as blind; 
the strong arm of the mountaineer must wield her 
sword; for ‘self-preservation is the first law of na- 
ture’ ” (Dimsdale, 1866:15). See also Mott (1859) and 
Bancroft (1887). 
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to revolt are even hinted as ideological under- 


pinnings. The English societies emerged in a 
country long established and thoroughly set- 
tled, while American vigilantism was mostly, 
although not exclusively, a frontier settlement 
phenomenon. Some additional consideration of 
this difference suggests an extension of our 
primary generalization concerning the possible 
reasons for recurrent episodes of self-help 


: criminal justice on frontiers. 


The Emergence of Extralegal 
Crime Control - 


This paper has developed the proposition that 
organized episodes of self-help criminal justice 
tend to arise as adaptive forms in places and 
times of social transition. The nineteenth- 
century American frontier represents one locus 
of sharp social transition. The geographical 
frontier was sparsely .settled by new arrivals 
who, as they staked out both physical and 
normative boundaries, could spare few re- 
sources for regular law enforcement personnel. 
Vigilantism took shape in communities rela- 
tively unrestrained by.the contours of long- 


‘established legal tradition and was further 


molded by an ideology emphasizing self- 
preservation and popular sovereignty as a 
mandate for dispensing “popular justice.” 

In England, the social transition was more 
structural than geographic. Private prosecution 
societies emerged and flourished during a pe- 
riod marking the transitional boundary be- 
tween major social forms—a time when En- 
gland was transformed from an agricultural so- 
ciety of rural laborers to the world’s leading 
urban-industrial nation. A breakdown of social 
order accompanied the movement of rural 
people to cities; traditional, informal, village- 
based modes of social control were weakened; 
and bourgeois sensitivity for the need to defend 
private property was heightened. At the same 
time, the traditional expensive system of pri- 
vate prosecution was inadequate to serve the 
interests of those who sought economical ac- 
cess to the criminal law to protect their prop- 
erty. Private prosecution societies were 
formed as a self-help, adaptive expedient 
which supplemented, but rarely excluded, the 
official criminal justice system.. 

As a corollary to our central proposition, we 
would add that extralegal methods of crime 
control remain attached to the official legal 
system when, even in the face of change, 
traditional social structures and beliefs remain 
relatively intact. The change on the American 
frontier was taking place at the periphery, on 
the boundaries of the society, where’ minimal 
legal tradition and criminal justice practice 
were in place. In England, the change was 
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L ‘Figure 1. Approaches to Crime Control: A Continuum of Legal and Extralegal Methods 


Legal Extralegal 
Type Institutionalized Police Extralegal Parallel, Separate 
Criminal Justice Extralegal Force Private. Appen- Private Criminal 
System dages to the In- Justice System 
stitutionalized 
- System 
Examples Police, courts and Excessive coercion English Private Pros- American Frontier 


penal practices against criminal ecution Societies; Vigilante move- 
operating according suspects American Anti-Horse ments: Regulators, 
to the law Thief Movement etc.; 
Private Policing - Brazilian Esquadrao 
l i da Morte 
People’s Courts 
(Montana) 


confined within settled geographic limits and 
within the fabric of life bound by the stability of 
strong popular attachment to the rule of law. 
Thus, while structural transitions in any time 
and place are likely to. engender self-help 
criminal justice, the specifics of the form it 
takes will be affected by historical social re- 
lationships and legal tradition. 


Legal and Extralegal Crime Control 


The English societies were appendages to the 
institutionalized legal system with no intention 
to circumvent it. In contrast, the American 
crime-control vigilantism was, for the most 
part, a collection of separate, private, extrele- 
gal instances of criminal justice operating n- 
tirely outside the official system. We can place 
the two on a continuum of crime control 
methods dimensioned along their relationship 
to the official legal system.?! 

Why, it might be asked, did the American 
extralegal variant go further along this dimen- 
sion than its English counterpart? We offer the 
following observations.. Substantial social 
change, often associated with the settlement of 
a new space or time, or the rearrangement of 
social forms, places excessive demands on the 
institutionalized, legal criminal justice system. 
The result, frequently, is the emergence of 
extralegal methods. The.extent to which the 
extralegal methods rémain attached to the legal 
system depends mainly upon four factors: <1) 
the strength and accessibility of the official 
legal system; (b) the stability of the communi- 
ty’s normative boundaries; (c) prior experience 


2! The contmuum does not necessarily reflect the 
degree of violence. It emphasizes relationship to the 


official legal system. For example, police extralezal 


force such as beating suspects may entail far more 
violence than extralegal private appendages or even 
vigilante-style crime control. 


with the rule of law; and (d) available ideologi- 
cal justifications for the extralegal activity. 
American vigilantism arose among people 
sparsely settled in new communities relatively 
unrestrained by the bounds of legal tradition. 


‘While there were vague moral convictions 


about what behavior would be tolerated, the 
frontier conditions gave methods for enforce- 
ment of these convictions relatively free réin. 
In addition, vigilantes provided a medium to- 
convey symbolically whose values (those .of 
the propertied) were to prevail in an uncertain , 
social environment. Stone (1979: 110-111) : 
makes the point nicely. 


In Western mining towns, the newness of 
settlement, the fact that their inhabitants ar- 
rived as relative strangers to one another, 
and ultimately the increasing differentiation 
and heterogeneity of the population, ~all-” 
combined to engender uncertainty about 
community structure and values and about 
how choices were to be made among op- 
poséd normative systems which were recog- 
nized as challenging one another for domi- 
nance. Under these. circumstances, the vig- 
ilantes -emerged to serve the function’ of 
dramatizing and affirming the “behavioral 
boundaries” (Erickson, 1966:9~11) of the 
community, defining ‘and clarifying its 
structure and supporting establishment 
values. 


The social structure of English communities 
was somewhat more entrenched, although 
here, too, there was a good deal of fluidity. As 
Thompson (1963:12) notes, ‘‘In the years be- 
tween 1780 and 1822 most English working 
people came to feel an identity of interests as 
between themselves, and against their rulers 
and employers. This ruling class was itself 
much divided, and in fact only gained in cohe- 
sion over the years because certain an- 
tagonisms were resolved (or faded into relative 
insignificance) in the face of an insurgent. 
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working class.” To some degree, even in En- 
gland, the need to solidify normative bound- 
aries may have stimulated the emergence of the 
private prosecution societies during this: pe- 
riod. At the same time, the societies developed 
in a country which, regardless of whatever 
other upsetting changes of the time, retained a 
remarkable stability in its peoples’ attachment 
to a traditional concept of the rule of law.?? 
` Thus, the societies remained totally committed 
to seeing justice through within the existing 
official legal framework. In regard to ideologi- 
cal justifications, Americans drew freely upon 
the inherent revolutionary right to exceed the 
law when it fails to uphold the interests of the 
majority, and the credo of popular sovereignty 
amply justified the “people’s justice” being 
dispensed in the manner they saw fit. Thus, 
while frontiers of various types typically share 
` the problems of clarifying normative bound- 
aries and institutionalized social control inade- 
quate to the perceived need, the solutions 
adopted will be channeled by legal tradition 
and prevailing ideology. 

Finally, we should underscore the conserva- 
tive orientation of èxtralegal crime control 


22 For background concerning the origins of this 
attitude, see Thompson (1975), Hay ala and 
Brewer and Styles (198). 
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methods. Fear of crime and an “obvious” need 


‘ to stamp out its threat has, both now and in the 


past, provided impetus for stepping outside the 
law in the name of protecting property and 
civility. However, the true motives may be 
mixed, at best. Caughey (1960:17), a sharp 
critic of vigilantism, argues that: 


There have been occasions also when the 
established courts have discriminated 
against the poor, laborers, the foreign-born, 
or racial or other minorities. By its nature 
the extralegal approach is much more prone 
to all these abuses. Far more than the regular 
courts, vigilantism picks on the weak, the 
lowly, the unpopular, the people least able to 
resist or retaliate. 


People well imbued with the ideological cur- 
rents underlying vigilantism have .at their dis- 
posal a great potential for doing bad under the 
guise of doing good. There is, of course, a fine 
line marking the bouńdary between crime and 
protest, as the history of civil disobedience and 
more violent social rebellion well attests. And 
even as law breaking has been justified by an 
appeal to higher ideals in the name of social 
change, it is evident that exceeding the law, 
sometimes with unjust and deadiy conse- 
quences, can be also rationalized in the interest 
of protecting the status quo. 


APPENDIX A - 
The-documents we have examined reside in the archives collection of the Calderdale (Halifax) Public Library. 


They mclude the following: 


Deed for Prosecuting Felons m the Township of Rishworth, July 14, 1766 
Agreement of sundry persons in Sowerby, Soyland and Skircoat for prose- 


cuting felons, 1785 


Agreement to Prosecute Offenders, Halifax, September 17, 1796 
Agreement for Investigating Petty Offenders, May 23, 1800 -~ 
Agreement for Prosecuting Felons within the Township of Halifax in the 


County of York, October 1, 1804 


` 


HAS/B: 11/10/2 


: 11/105 
: 11/10/6~7 
: 11/10/8 


: 624 


Notice for a Meeting to Establish a Society for Prosecuting Felons and 
Wilful and Wanton Mischiets: Soyland, Barkisland, Rishworth and Sow- 


erby, 1809 


Agreement for Prosecuting Felons with the Townships of Soyland, Barkis- 


land, Rishworth and Sowerby, 1809 - 


< 11/10/11 
: 11/10/9 


Rules and Regulations to be observed by the members of a society estab- z 
lished in Skircoat for the Prosecution of Persons concerned in Felonies, 
Burglaries, or Misdemeanours committed on the Property of any Sub- 


_ scriber, 1811 (Minutes Book) 


Halifax Society for the Prosecution of Felons, Deed of Constitution, 1821 
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DIVIDING WORK, SHARING WORK, AND IN-BETWEEN: 
MARRIAGE PATTERNS AND DEPRESSION* 
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diii of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
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Marriages in the United States are e shifting from the complementary type, in which 
the husband is employed and the wife cares for the household and children, to the 
parallel type, in which both spouses are employed and both are responsible for the 
housework. This change, however, is far from complete. Disjunctions in. the 
institution of marriage may be stressful and emotionally disturbing. We hypothesize 
that the effect of a wife's employment on her depression and her husband's depends 
on their preferences for her employment and on whether the husband helps with the 
housework. Using data from a national sample of 680 couples interviewed in 1978, 

~ we find that both spouses are less depressed when the wife’s employment Status is 
consistent with their preferences. Also, wives are less depressed if their husbands 
help with the housework, and husbands are not more depressed as a result of 


helping. These factors lead to the highest depression in transinene marriages. The : 


lowest depression is in parallel marriages. 


Cenne American marriages range be- 
tween two ideal types defined by the kinds of 
work „husbands and wives do every day. In 
complementary marriages the husband and 


wife perform interdependent but different, 


tasks. In, parallel marriages they perform the 
same tasks on an equitable or at least negoti- 


able and mutually acceptable basis. American 


marriages are shifting from the complementary 
type, in which the husband is employed and the 
wife does the domestic work, to the parallel 
type, in which both spouses are employed and 
both are responsible for child care and house- 


_ work. This transition, however, is far from 


complete. So great a change in so central and 


personal an institution may not occur smoothly , 


for individual couples. Temporary disjunctions 
in the institution of marriage, its related roles, 
- and its. links with other institutions may be 
experienced by individuals as stressful and 
emotionally disturbing. An historical view of 
recent and ongoing changes in the institution of 
marriage may help to explain some of the ob- 
served patterns of psychological distress. In 
particular, viewing a cross-sectional survey as 
a slice of history may help to explain the con- 
tingencies that account for differences in de- 
pression between and among married women 
and men. 


` 
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HISTORICAL CHANGES IN MARIT AL 
ROLES 


The ongoing daai in marital roles were in- 
stigated by economic growth and the shift from 
manufacturing to service industries, which in- 
creased the demand for labor in female occu- 
pations. Between 1900 and 1970 the percentage 
of women in the labor force increased from 
20% to 50%. At first women worked while they 
were young and unmarried or without children, 
if at all. Married women. worked for pay only if 
their husbands were unable or unwilling. to 
support them. However, growth in the demand 
for labor in traditionally female occupations 
eventually outstripped the supply of young, 
unmarried or childless women. This led to re- 
laxation of hiring practices and more employ- 
ment of the next-most-acceptable category of 
women: Starting in the 1940s women over the 
age of 35, whose children were in school or 
grown, reentered the labor force in large num- 
bers. However, the demand for labor in female 
occupations continued to grow faster than the 
supply of women in accepted social categories. 
In the 1950s growth in female employment 
reached the sanctum sanctorum—married 
women with young children (Oppenheimer, 
1973, 1982). Throughout the century individual 
women were drawn into the labor force by 
contingencies: economic need, the availability 
of work, and the freedom to work. However, 
once a married woman enters the labor force 
she is far more likely to be in it at any sub- 


‘sequent point in her life (Waite, 1976). Thus, 


short-term increases in the need or desire for 
money and in the availability or lucrativeness 
of employment translate into long-term habits 
of employment for married women. Whereas 
809 
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the role of employee and breadwinner and the 
role of housewife and mother previously were 
mutually exclusive, they increasingly coexist 
È parallel roles over the course of a woman’s 

e. 

The trend toward greater participation of 
married women in the labor force has been 
followed by increased approval of it (Duncan 
and Duncan, 1978; Spitze and Huber, 1980). In 
1938, 21 percent of survey respondents ap- 
proved of a married woman's being employed 
even if her husband could support her (Smith, 
1980:56). By 1970, approval rose to 60 percent; 
by 1978, to 72 percent (Smith, 1980:56). Em- 
ployed women and husbands of employed 
women have more favorable attitudes toward 
market work than do nonemploved women and 
their husbands, with recent cohorts leading the 
increase in approval (Mason et al., 1976; 
Thornton and Freedman, 1979; Duncan and 
Duncan, 1978). Although the association be- 
tween the employment of married women and 
less restrictive attitudes about women’s roles 
could result from a causal effect in either or 
both directions, there is reason to suspect that 
women’s employment changes attitudes. In a 
two-stage least squares analysis, Molm (1978) 
found an effect of the woman’s employment on 
her attitudes but no effect of attitudes on em- 
ployment. On the whole, wives enter the labor 
‘force for economic reasons. Once the wife is 
employed, both she and-her husband become 
more favorable to the idea of married women 
having jobs outside the home, -and her em- 
ployment serves as an example to her children 
and to people outside the family (Scanzoni and 
Fox, 1980). Thus, the economic and demo- 
graphic trends that draw increasing propor- 
tions of married women into the labor market 
` lead to a change in preferences concerning the 
wives’ employment. 

While married women’s participation in the 
labor force and approval of it have increased 
rapidly, the household division of labor- has 
changed slowly if at all. Even when a wife is 
employed she still bears primary. responsibility 
for the household chores and childcare (Meiss- 
ner et al., 1975); Nevertheless, there is reason 
to think that a trend toward married women’s 
employment may:eventually reduce sex typing 
in the division of household chores, since there 
tends to be a more egalitarian division of labor 
_ in the home if the wife is employed (Ericksen et 

al., 1979; Huber and Spitze, 1983). 

In sum, increasing demand for labor in fe- 
male occupations has,drawn ever larger pro- 
portions of married women into the labor 
market. This has led to. increasing acceptance 
of married women working outside the home. 
An equal division of household tasks has been 
slow to adjust to the rising employment rates of 
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married women, but there are reasons to think 
such a trend may develop. Thus, there appears 
to be a shift from complementary marriages, in 

which the husband is employed and the wife 
stays home to care for the household and chil- 
dren, to parallel marriages, in which the hus- 
band and wife are both employed and are 


equally responsible for domestic work. Yet the 


transition is far from complete. In many mar- 


spouses would prefer that she did not. Fur- 
thermore, the wife often continues to bear pri- 
mary responsibility for housework and child 
care, even if she is employed and even if she 
and her husband prefer her employment. These 
disjunctions may have consequences for each 
spouse’s depression. 


MARITAL ROLES AND DEPRESSION 


Depression is not the only indicator of emo-. 


tional well-being, but it is an especially useful 
one. It is the most common form of psycho- 
logical distress, experienced by everyone to 
some degree at some time, and is thus a sensi- 
tive psychological barometer of life strains. 
Furthermore, depression symptom. scales are 
correlated with measures of anxiety, unhappi- 


ness, psychophysiological distress, and low 


self-esteem (Pearlin and Johnson, 1977). 


Past Research 


` riages the wife has a job but either or both . 


Studies done since the end of World War II 


consistently find that married women have 


higher levels of depression and psychological _ 


distress than married men (Gove and Tudor; 
1973). This has led researchers to hypothesize 
that differences in the nature of male and fe- 
male marital roles might account for the dif- 
ferences in distress levels. In turn this led to 
an interest in the effect of a wife’s employment 
on her own and her husband’s distress levels. 

Theories about sex differences in psycho- 
logical well-being have proposed that em- 


ployed women are less psychologically dis- ~ 


tressed than housewives because employed 
women have two sources of potential gratifica- 
tion Gob and family) instead of one; they have 
more prestige, power, and personal economic 
resources; they are less socially isolated;. and 
their occupations are more gratifying than 
housework, which is low prestige, invisible 
work for which one receives few rewards 


{Gove and Tudor, 1973). However, the evi- 


dence for the hypothesis that employment de- 


creases wives’ psychological distress is mixed. 


Some researchers find that employed women 
are less psychologically distressed than 
housewives (Gove and Geerken, 1977; Rosen- 
field, 1980; Ross et al., 
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1983; Kessler and 
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McRae, 1982), while others find no significant 
differences in distress (Radloff, 1975; Pearlin,- 
1975). 

The effect of a woman’ s employment on her 
husband’s psychological well-being is even less 
clear. Some theories propose that:a wife’s par- 


ticipation in the labor force increases her hus- 
. band’s distress levels. Husbands of employed 
_ wives experience a loss of power in the family 


that threatens their self-esteem, they receive -~ 
less ‘attention from their wives, and they may 
have to help with the housework and child care 
(Burke and’ ‘Weir, 1976; Rosenfield, 1980). 
Others propose that the wife’s employment 
improves the husband’s well-being by improv- 
ing or maintaining the standard of living 
(Booth, 1976). The findings are also mixed. 
Some research reports that the wife’s employ- 
ment increases the husband’s distress (Burke 
and Weir, 1976; Rosenfield, 1980; Kessler and 
McRae, 1982); others find it decreases hus- 
band’s distress (Booth, 1976); still others find 
no effect (Roberts and O’Keefe, 1981). How- 
ever, these few studies tend to be limited by 
small and unrepresentative samples (e.g., 
Burke and Weir, 1976; Rosenfield, 1980). Only 
‘Kessler and McRae (1982) used a national 
sample. Furthermore, although researchers 
speak of married couples, only Burke and Weir 
interviewed both spouses. 

Inconsistencies in findings concerning the 
effects of a wife’s employment on her own and 
her hushand’s depression may result from his- 
torical changes in predominant marital pat- 
terns. Surveys conducted at different times on 


extent of change in the subpopula- 
d at the time of the survey. The 
type of marriage varies over time and 
ociodemographic composition of the 
40n. The impact of a particular wife’s 
ae on her own and her husband’s 
n levels may depend on their type of 
We therefore outline a theory that 
storical changes in marital roles to 
les wives’ depression levels. 


— A Theory of Marriage 


Patterns and Depression 


Historical changes in marital roles may pe to 
explain relationships between wife’s employ- 
ment and depression observed in: cross- 
sectional studies. A survey conducted at a par- 
ticular time can be thought of as a slice of 
history. If the slice is taken in the midst of an 
historical change, then it will contain examples 
of old, transitional, and new types. We develop 
a theory that shows how particular marriage 


~ patterns emerged as’ adaptive responses to 
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macrolevel change in the. United States and 
how each marriage type, in turn, affects the 
depression levels of its occupants. Four types 
of marriages are defined by the behaviors and 
preferences that characterize marital roles. 

The four types vary from most to least 
traditional, ordered according to historical se- 
quence. In Type I the wife is not employed, 

both she and her husband believe that her place 
is in the home, and the husband plays no part in 
the housework and child care. In Type II the 
wife is employed but attitudes lag behind 
changes created by market forces. Both 
spouses still feel that woman’s place is in the 
home and they -would prefer that she did not 
have to work for pay. The wife still bears full 
responsibility for housework. In Type II atti- 
tudes have changed. The wife is employed and 
both spouses approve but the husband still 
does not help at home. Last to change is the 
division of household labor. In Type IV the 
wife is employed, both spouses prefer this, and 
the household tasks are shared. Each type of 
quasi-historical marital arrangement affects the ` 
psychological well-being of the individuals in- 
volved. 

. In complementary marriages, Type I, the 
wife cares for the home and children, the hus- 
band is the breadwinner, and both approve of 
the arrangement. When complementary mar- 
riages are the most prevalent form, both hus- 
band and wife internalize their complementary 
roles, forming a sense of who they are and 
what they should do. Complementary mar- 
riages are internally consistent—preferences 


conform to behavior. For this reason they may 
- be psychologically beneficial to both the hus- 


band and wife, but more ‘so for the husband 
since he has the power and prestige associated 
with economic resources, whereas the wife is 
assigned the lower prestige, invisible and less 
rewarding household chores. For Type I mar- 
riages we therefore hypothesize that both 
spouses are relatively less depressed than hus- 
bands and wives whose preferences are incon- 
sistent with the wife’s employment status. , 
However, we also expect that husbands are 
less depressed than wives. 

AS opportunity for employment teas larger 
proportions of married’ women into the labor 
force, the Type II marriage pattern becomes 
more common. Increasingly wives take jobs to 
maintain an accustomed standard or to reach a 
desired standard of living. However, in this 
transitional stage the old opprobrium attached 
to the wife’s employment may linger, espe- 
cially if she has young children. Husbands and 
wives may still believe that the husband should 
provide economically for the family while the 
wife cares for the home and children. In these 
circumstances, her employment reflects unfa- 
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vorably on both the husband and wife, but - 
more so on him. It suggests that he is not able 
to support the family. To the extent that he has 
internalized the role of breadwinner he will 
dislike the idea of his wife’s having a job and 
will suffer self-doubt and low self-esteem if 
circumstances force her to seek employment: 
The wife, too, may feel that it is not right that 
` she has to work, that her choice of husband 
` was possibly a bad one, and that she can no 
longer do all the things that a “good” mother 
should do. Furthermore, she carries a double 
burden of paid and unpaid work. It is when the 
wife is employed out of economic necessity 
(however broadly defined) but neither she nor 
her husband prefer that arrangement, that de- 
`- pression may be highest. We therefore hypoth- 
esize that, compared to other marital patterns, 
Type II marriages are associated with the high- 
est depression levels. Furthermore, husbands’ 
- depression levels may exceed the wives’. 
Although attitudes toward wives’ employ- 
ment change more slowly than wives’ actual 
employment, people will not long bear a ten- 
sion between the way they live and the way 
they think-they should live. As economic, de- 
mographic, and historical contingencies nudge 
lives into particular patterns, husbands and 
` wives come to view wives’ employment more ” 
positively and eventually come to prefer i. 
Furthermore, as employed wives become more 
common, the backdrop against which each 
couple forms opinions and preferences be- 
comes increasingly favorable to the wife’s em- 
ployment. Thus the Type III pattern appears. 
In Type HI marital arrangements the wife is 
employed, both spouses prefer it, but she re- 
mains responsible for the home. As a conse- 
quence of this change in preferences, the unde- 
sirable emotional consequences of the wife’s 
employment decrease. Husbands may be in a 
better emotional circumstances than ever be- 
fore. Their standard of living is improved by 
the wife’s earnings, and the presence of a sec- 
ond paycheck dulls the hard edge of fear asso- 
ciated with any threat of his temporary unem- 
ployment. The wife, however; still has full re- 
sponsibility for housework ‘and child care. 
Thus, we hypothesize that depression levels 
are lower in Type HI marriages than in Type II, 
but that Type ITI marriages are associated with 
lower depression for husbands than for wives. 
Under a system where wives stay home and 
husbands go out to work it makes sense to 
‘assign the most time-consuming household 
chores to women. However, when the wife 
also goes out to work it eventually becomes 
clear to her that the traditional division .of 
household tasks no longer makes sense. At 
first the wife can make some adjustment by 


alone receives the benefits of employ 
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transfering tasks to her older children, 
mechanizing some tasks like dishwashing, 
using frozen foods or eating out more often, 
minimizing the frequency of optional events 
like dinner parties, and lengthening the period 
between house cleanings (Robinson, 1980). 


Even so, the demands on her time are likely to 


be much greater than the demands on her hus- - 
band’s (Berk and Berk, 1979). She may tolerate 
this for a time without pressing for a change in 
the division -of household responsibilities, es- 
pecially if she continues to think of her em- 
ployment as a temporary adjunct to her hus- . 
band’s. However, the myth of temporary. em- 
ployment becomes more difficult to sustain as 


the period of the wife’s employment increases 


and aS more and more wives are seen to be 


‘regularly and indefinitely employed. Once the. 


wife accepts the permanence of her new role as _ 
employed worker she may begin pressing for 
greater equality in the division of household | 
labor. Although the husband may initially re- 
sist, once he has grown accustomed to the eco- 
nomic benefits of two paychecks, he is likely to 
be open to negotiation. If his wife presses the 
issue, he may make concessions rather than 
lose her earnings. We expect that the higher his 
wife’s earnings, the more likely he is to make 
concessions. These accommodations will typi- 
cally consist of a maximum possible. reduction 
of the total housework load and a more equita- 
ble division of the remaining chores. Thus ne 
Type IV marital pattern appears. 

Many of the strains in the naona 
stages are eliminated in Type IV marital ar- 
rangements. Behavior and attitudes are 
gruent and an employed woman who 
employment is no longer faced wi 
sponsibility for the home. Furtherr 
pared to the congruent arrangement T} 
wife is no longer exclusively assign 
prestige household tasks while the 











Compared with all other marital arrangeme 
we hypothesize that Type IV marriages- 
associated with the lowest depression levels in 
women. Because it is a congruent and equita- ; 
ble arrangement that may decrease tension ~ 
between the husband and wife, we hypothesize 
that it will also be associated with low depres- 
sion levels for the husband, although his in- - 
creased responsibility for the housework may 
counteract the positive aspects somewhat. We 
expect that the depression levels, of husbands . 
and wives are similar. 
As our theory of the effect of marital ar-/ 
rangements on depression makes clear, ‘the 


meaning of: a wife's’ employment on each 


spouse’s mental health varies with other char- 
acteristics of the marriage. It is overly simple, 
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to conclude that a wife’s employment is benefi- 
cial to her mental health or detrimental to her 
husband’s. Instead, one must examine under 
what conditions her employment benefits or 
harms each spotise’s mental health. 

Stepping back from the specific marriage 
patterns, we can state our hypotheses more 
generally. First, we expect that preferences 
modify the effect of the wife’s employment on. 
both spouses’ depression levels. We hypoth- 
esize that when preferences are consistent with 
employment, depression levels are low com- 

- pared to situations in which preferences and 


behavior are discrepant. For men and women 


who prefer. the wife to be a full-time 
homemaker, her employment may be detri- 
mental to her well-being and her husband's. In 
contrast, when the wife’s employment is con- 
gruent with both the husband's and the wife’s 
preferences, it will decrease depression. Kess- 
ler and McRae (1982) recognized this possi- 
bility, but lacked a direct measure’ of prefer- 
ences for the wife’s employment. They used 
age and education as indirect imdicators of 
values and preferences, but concluded that it 
was not clear how to interpret the results. 
Thus, to date, the proposition that preferences 
modify the effect of a wife’s employment status 
on both spouses’ psychological well-being has 
not been-tested. ` 
Second, we expect that the division of labor 
in the home modifies the effect of the wife’s 
employment on depression. We expect that the 
` wife’s employment decreases her depression 
when her husband shares the household 
ores, but that the beneficial effect of em- 












ll responsibility for the housework and 
or the husband, on the other hand, 
at the level of depression he suf- 
“quence of his wife’s employment 
his additional responsibilities 
ork. Some evidence supports 
as it applies to the wife. but not 
oe Fn Kessler and nae Masia 
ot Qs ent is associated wi t- 
cod SS ok ong women whose hus- 
m~ Po WR S'hild care, whereas there is 
Pd D S R “2S? ployment among women 
: Re) Sds Gu‘not help. However, they 


3? 2™the extra housework and child 
“3? Fj husbands of employed 

Ww. | S WE the husband’s distress. 
It. D -suggested that.a woman’s 
eamin, he effect of her employment 
on both . E mental health. According to 


theories 0: , ymily power, the more the wife 
earns, the greater her power relative to her 
husband’s. Thus, the more she earns, the more 
her employment decreases her depression and 


ent is counteracted if she continues to «al 
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increases her husband’s (Rosenfield, 1980). 
Kessler and McRae (1982), however, tested 
this hypothesis and found no evidence to sup- 
port it. 


METHODS 
Sample 


This research is based on a 1978 telephone 
survey of a national probability sample of U.S. 
households. Random digit dialing procedures 
were used to ensure the inclusion of. unlisted 
numbers (Waksberg, 1978). Respondents were 
age 18 through 65. If they were married, their 
spouse was also asked to be interviewed. Of 
the members of each couple who were asked 
first, 4.2% refused to be interviewed. Of the 
95.8% who gave interviews, 20.1% of their 
spouses refused. Thus, the total response rate 
for married couples (in which both spouses 
were interviewed) is 100 x (1 — .042) (1 — .201) 
= 76.5%. There are a total of 680 wives and 680 
husbands in the completed sample. 


Variables 


Depression is measured using a modified form 
of the Center for Epidemiological Studies’ De- 
pression scale (CES—D). The CES-D mea- 
sures symptoms of depression in community 
populations; it does not indicate a diagnosis of 
clinical depression. However, the CES—D dis- 
criminates between clinically depressed pa- 
tients and others, and it correlates highly with 
other depression rating scales (Weissman et 
, 1977). Respondents were asked to report 
the number of days in the past week that they 
had each symptom. Answers were Coded from 
0 to 7. Preliminary factor analyses performed 
separately for men and women showed that 
crying spells and thinking one’s life has been a 
failure are not good indicators of.depression for 
men. As a consequence we eliminated those 
two items from our index. The factor analysis 


also showed that the positively worded items 


(enjoying life, feeling hopeful, happy, and as 
good as others) loaded on a separate factor, as 
did feeling that people dislike you and are un- 
friendly. These items were also eliminated. 
The final index contains 12 items: feeling de- 
pressed, bothered by things that do not usually 
bother you, fearful, lonely, sad, feeling like 
you can’t shake off the blues, not feeling like 
eating, having trouble concentrating, feeling 
that everything is an effort, having restless 
sleep, talking less than usual, and feeling that 
you cannot get going. The alpha reliability (un- 
biased estimate) of the index is .85 for women . 
and .81 for men. 
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The wife’s employment, which is a core in- 
dependent variable, has three categories when 
reported by the wife: not currently employed 
(coded 0), currently employed part time (1), or 
` currently employed full time (2). Husbands 
were asked whether or not their wives were 
employed and responses are coded 0 = not 
employed; 1 = employed. 

A number of other independent variables 
may modify the effect of the wife’s employ- 
ment on her depression and her husband’s. The 
first are the wife’s and husband’s preferences 
for the wife’s employment. The husbands were 


asked, “How do you (or would you) feel about 


your wife’s working?” Responses were coded 
on a S5-point scale from strongly opposed 
(coded 1) to strongly in favor (coded 5). The 
wives were asked, ‘Would you rather do the 
kind of work people do on jobs or the kind of 
work done around the house?” The response 
categories are housework (coded 1), both or 
don't care (2), and jobs (3). The husbana’s help 
with the housework is an index composed of 
the average response to five questions on 
household chores: Who prepares meals on a 
. daily basis? Who shops for food for your 
household? Who takes care of the children? 
Who does the daily chores? Who cleans up 
after meals? Response categories are the wife 
always (coded 1), the wife usually (2), both 
wife and husband equally (3), the husband usu- 
‘ ally (4), and the husband always (5). According 
to Walker and Wood’s (1976) time-budget 
study, these are the most time-consuming 
household tasks, together comprising 72 per- 
cent of housework time. The alpha reliability of 
the index is .75. The wife’s earnings is re- 
corded on an 8-point scale: no earnings (coded 
0), less than $5,000 a year (1), $5,000 to $9,999 
a year (2), $10,000 to $14,999 (3), $15,000 to 
$19,999 (4), $20,000 to $24,999 (5), $25,000 to 
$29,999 (6), or $30,000 or more (7). 

In addition to the variables that might inter- 

act with the wife’s employment, a number of 
other independent variables are also included 
in the regressions. The number of young chil- 
dren is measured as the number of children 
under the age of 12 living at home. Race is 
coded white (1) or nonwhite (0). Religion is 
coded as a pair of dummy variables: Catholic 
(1) versus non-Catholic (0), and Jewish (1) ver- 
sus non-Jewish (0). Catholics and Jews are 
` therefore contrasted with Protestants, who are 
coded zero on both dummy variables. Age is 
- coded in number of years. Education is mea- 
sured as the number of years of’formal educa- 
tion completed by each member of the couple. 
The husband's earnings and the total family 
income are coded on an 8-point scale in the 
same manner as the wife’s earnings. 
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Analysis 


Our analysis has three stages. In the first stage 
we tested the interaction of the wife’s employ- 
ment with several factors that may modify its 
effect on her depression or her husband’s. To 
do this we regressed the wife’s depression on 
her employment status; the amount of house- 
Work done by the husband; the wife’s prefer- 
ence for employment; the number of young 
children in the home; her race, religion, educa- 
tion, and age; and the total family income (or . 
the wife’s earnings). Next we added a variable 


‘to the equation representing the product of the 


wife’s employment with one of three other 
variables: the wife’s preference for employ- 


- ment, the amount of housework done’ by the 


husband, and the wife's earnings. An interac-. 
tion term that had a significant t-value or sig- 

nificantly increased the R? (p < .05, 1 -tailed 

test) was retained in the final regression equa- 

tion. The others were deleted. We followed the 

same procedure for predicting husband’s de- 

pression, but using Ais preferences, reports of 

the household division of labor, race, religion, 

education, age, etc. 

In the second stage of our analysis we esti- 
mated an additional regression equation to help 
clarify the meaning of the first set of results. 
The amount of housework done by the hus- 
band is regressed on the wife’s employment, 
and the wife’s and husband’s education and 
earnings. 

In the third stage we use our regression 
equations to compare the predicted levels of 
depression under’ various conditions. 
Major comparisons are illustrated in tw 
ures. One shows the expected level of 
sion for husband and wife broke 
their preferences for the wife’s 
and by whether or not she is e 
other shows the expected level 
for husbands and wives in th 
marital arrangements. Since 
couples, the second figure also 
expected difference between the wife’s 
sion and her husband’s in each type of 
riage.' In calculating predicted depression; 











! In comparing husbands and wives within types of 
marriages, the nature of our data allows us to make 
conclusions about whether wives are more or less 
depressed than their own husbands. The rollowing 
equations show why: 


k , 
Yw = Wo + 2 WIX we -+ Uw (I) 
we J 


k ; 
Ym = hh + > hiXay + Um (2) 
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each type of merriage is defined by a set of 
values on three independent variables: the 
wife’s employment, preferences for her em- 
ployment, and the husband’s help with house- 
work. Each set of values is substituted into the 
regression equations. The expected difference 
between the wife’s depression and. her hus- 
band’s. in each type of marriage is then tested 
for statistical significance.” 


x 
(Ywi- Yad = (Woh) + 2 WX w 


— > hX + (Uwi- Un) (3) 


in Equation 1, Ym is 2 level of depression of the ` 


wife in couple i, and the Xwy are her values on the 
independent variebles. The w; and w, are coefficients 
in the wives’ equation and the Uy is the residual 
’ score of the wife in couple i. Similarly, in Equation 2 
Yu: is the level of depression of the. husband in 
couple i and the Xyy are his values on the indepen- 
dent variables. The h, and h, are coefficients in the 
husbands’ equation and the U, is the residual score 
of the husband in couple i. Thus, Equations 1 and 2 
simply describe the two separate equations predict- 
ing wives’ and husbands’ depression. The difference 
between the depression levels of the wife and hus- 
band in marriage i is given in Equation 3. The left 
side is the wife's number of symptoms minus her 
- own husband’s number of symptoms, and thus tells 
how many more symptoms she has. The right side of 
Equation 3 substitutes the right sides of Equations | 
and 2 for the values of Yw and Yp, The predicted 
difference between a wife’s depression and her hus- 
band’s is therefore equal to her predicted depression 
minus her husband’s predicted depression. Since the 
iage types are defined by particular sets of 
values of a subset of independent variables, it fol- 
lows that the difference between-the predicted de- 
pression of the wives in a given type of marriage and 
the predicted depression of the husbands in that type 
of marriage equals the predicted difference between 
the. wife’s depression and her husband’s in that type 
of marriage. It should be kept in mind that it is only 
possible to derive an equation for the within-couple 
difference in depression from the between-couple 
equations for wives and husbands because ours is a 
sample of couples with information on both the wife 
d husband in each. It would not be strictly correct 

o subtract Equation 2 from Equation 1 ifthe tin Y w; 
were not the same as the iin Y. The comparison of 


wives and their husbands within each type of mar- - 


riage is possible because we have information on 
both members of each coupk. 

2 To comptte the probability that the observed 
differences can occur by chance if there is actually 
no difference in the population, a Z-score for the 
difference between the wives’ and husbands’ depres- 
sion in each type of marriage can be calculated by 
dividing the observed difference in their predicted 


depression by the standard deviation of the estimate ` 


of the difference. The Z-sccre can then be translated 
to a probability level. The Z-score, under the null 
hypothesis, for an observed difference in the pre- 
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RESULTS 


The correlations, means, and standard devia- 
tions of variables used in our final equations | 
are given in Table 1. The correlation between 
wife’s depression and her employment is 
—.035, which is not significant (with 680 cases 
a correlation must be larger than .075 to be 
significant at the .05 level). However, the mul- 
tiple regression of wife’s depression in Table 2 
shows that the insignificant correlation masks a 
more complex relationship. Row 11 shows that 
there is a significant interaction of the wife’s 
employment with her preferences for employ- 
ment. The meaning of the interaction is illus- 
trated in the left side of Figure 1, which shows 
the level of depression predicted by the regres- 
‘sion equation in Table 2 broken down by 
whether or not the. wife is employed and 
whether she prefers housework or a job. 
(Computations for Figure 1 are given in Ap- 
pendix A.) Among wives who prefer house- 
work, employment is associated with greater 
depression. Among wives who prefer a job just 
the opposite is the case: employment is associ- 
ated with lower depression. Depression is low- 
est in the two situations where preferences and 
employment status are consistent and highest 
in the two Situations where they are inconsis- 
tent. 

-In addition to testing the interaction of the 
wife's employment with her preference for em- 
ployment, we also tested its interaction with 





dicted depression of wives and husbands in a given 
type of marriage can be calculated as follows: Zarr. , 
= (Mw — Mud (VARIM wl + VARIMu) — 2 © 


COV[MwaMir)!. This is a variation of the standard 


formula for a difference between the means of two 
groups in a paired sample. In the equation, t refers to 
the type of marriage (I, II, IH, or IV). The Mw is the 
predicted depression of wives in marriages of type t, 
assuming the control variables are at their sample 
means. Similarly, Mini is the predicted depression of 


` husbands in marriages of type t. The values in the 


second set of parentheses are the variances. and 
covariances of the Sha a any are estimated as 


VAR(Mw,). = 5 Š > COV(ww); 


j= jco 


follows: 


k 
XwX wi VAR(Mp) = = = s COV(h;h)Xn Xm; 


k k 
COV(MwiMa) =2% $e COViwyh)XwjXup- In 
imo 1=0 ` 


these equations Xw = Xp = 1, and the covariance 
of an estimated coefficient with itself equals its vari- 
ance (which is the square of its standard error). The 
variances and covariances of the estimated coeffi- 
cients are provided ‘by the regression program. The 
Xs are fixed at the values that _define the type of 
matriage being examined and the sample mean 
values of the control variables. 
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Tabie 1. Bivariate Correlations, meang and Standard Deviations for Men (Upper Triangle) and Women 


(Lower Triangle} 








I 2 3 4 5 
i. Race -ii ~.003 = .057 AZ7 
2. Age —.031 — 018 016 —.199 
3. Catholic —.0i19 ~—6H -094 ~—.O18 
4, Jewish 031 059 —.103 `. 164 
5. Education _ «164 -I5 — O44 177 
6. Income 100 .074 —,009 238 397 
7, Number of 
young children —.088 = ~-.372 O10. ~.00] —.024 
8. Husband helps Ne a 
- at home ~.106 -—.055 , —.028 .083 142 
9, Wife employed ! -.065 —.158 -—.053 ~-.029 148 
10. Prefer wife's 
employment -.063 -—.170 —.057 12} 242 
il. Depression - 093 ~.133 022 084 —.135 
Mean _ 912 37.751 255 035 12.738 
Standard Deviation 23 «1.7 418 A8S 2.315 


the amount of housework done by the husband 


and with her earnings. None of these other 
interactions was significant, sO none was in- 
cluded in the final regression. 

In addition to the interaction of the wife's 
employment and preference for employment, a 
number of variables have additive effects on 
her depression. Table 2 shows that, among 
wives, whites are less depressed than non- 


Table 2. Determinants of the Wife’s Depression 


, b 
(Standard 

error of b) Beta 

1, Wife’s race —3.993* — .082 
(1 = white) - (1.924) 

2. Wife's age — .203*** -—,173 
(.052) 

3. Wife Catholic .750 923 
(1.269) 

4, Wife Jewish 10.143*** 136 
~ (2.990) 

5. Wife's education . —.898*** — 15I 
(.260) 

6.. Family income* —.312 —.038 
: (.355) 

7. Number of children — 631 — .049 
under 12 7 (.563) 

8. Husband helps — 1,£36* — .075 
at home (.841) 

9. Wife employed 2.168 . 146 
. (1.449) 

10. Wife prefers 2.216** .144 

employment (924) >` 

11. Wife’s employment —1.408** —.242 
x preference (9 x 10) (.666) 
Constant 37.152 
R?. .082 


® When wife’s earnings is substituted for family 
income, the unstandardized regression coefficient is 
—.161, with a standard error of .992, and a p value of 
.436. The standardized regression coefficient is 
— O14, 
*p<.05, I-tailed test. 
** p<.0i, 1-tailed test. 
*¥* D< 001, l-tailed test. 


Standard 
6 7 8 9 10 1l Mean: Deviation 
i20 —.020 -.077 ~.064 042 -028 915 280 
045 —=.334 —.091 ~.136 —.199 ~.054 40.420 12.305 
041 0 -40 -063 B5 —.092 203 403 
212 024 04 -0087 092 089 034 18I 
405 078 i42 067 286 -l4 13.31 2889 
~040 051 101 167 —.168 4318 1.658 
~ .093 —.051 ~.194 -.092 018 778 1.048 
089 ~.056 376 290 ~.032 1924 6P 
150 -215 3i 444 032 S44 499 
198 -059 230 30 -101 3.507 1.387 
-091 045 -.066 ~.035 03 10.883 11.973 
420 I8 1.724 974 1.937 13850 
1.684 1.065 .672 928° 893 13.710 


whites, Jews are more depressed than Catho- 
lics and Protestants, age decreases depression 
{within the 18 through 65 age range), education 
decreases depression, and the husband's help 
with the housework decreases depression. 
Neither the family income, the wife’s earnings, 
nor the number of children under 12 in the 
home significantly affect the wife’s depression. 
The correlation between the wife’s employ- 
ment and her husband’s depression is .032, 
which is not significant. However, the multiple 
regression of the husband’s depression de- 
scribed in Table 3 shows that there is a signifi- 
cant interaction of the wife’s employment and 
the husband’s preference for her employment 
on his depression. The meaning of this interac- 
tion is illustrated on the right side of Figure 1, 
which shows the husband’s expected depres- 
sion broken down by whether or not his wife is 
employed and whether or not he prefers her 
being employed (computations are given in 
Appendix A). The husband’s expected depres- 
sion is greatly increased if his wife is employed 
but he does not want her to be employed. Ef- 
fects of the three other conditions on the hus- 
band’s depression differ little; however, the 
lowest depression levels occur among men 
whose wives are employed and who approve of 
it.3 - 


3 We also examined whether the husband’s an 
wife’s preferences -influence each other. That is, do 
the husband’s preferences modify the effect of the 
wife’s employment on the wife’s depression, and do i 
the wife’s preferences modify the effect of the wife's — 
employment on the husband's depression? We tested 
these interaction terms and found them to be insig- 
nificant. We then examined whether inconsistencies | 

in preferences between husbands and wives affect | 
ech spouse’s depression. We added the interaction 
of husband’s preferences times wife's preferences to 
each spouse’s equation and found them to be insig- 
nificant. Each spouse is affected only by his or her 
own preferences, not by the other's or by discrepan- 
cies between the two. (These analyses are available 
on request.) 
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ANY wifes depression 
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| 
husband opposed 
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C] husband's depression 


Figure 1. The Interactive Effects of Wives’ Employment and Preferences for Employment on the Depression 


Levels of Husbands and Wives 


Note: Computations are based on regression equations in Tables 2 and 3 and are shown in Appendix A. The | 
figure shows predicted depression when control variables are at their sample means. l 


As in the case of the wife’s depression, the 
impact of the wife’s employment on the hus- 
band’s depression does not depend on her 
earnings, or the amount of housework the hus- 
band does. None of these other mteractions 
was _ Significant so none was included in the 
final regression. 4 However, a number of vari- 









We tested two additional sets of interaction 
s that are not of primary concern but address 
MR ted issues. First, does the presence of children. 
modify the effect of a wife’s employment on depres- 
sion? We tested the interaction of the wife’s em- 
ployment with the number of young children at 
home, and like Kessler and McRae (1982), found it to 
be insignificant for both husbands and wives. Sec- 
ond, do attitudes toward employment of women 
other than one’s self or one's wife modify the effect 
of a wife’s employment on depression? We tested the 
interaction of the wife’s employment with attitudes 
= toward employment of women in general (rather than 
preferences for one’s self or one’s wife). This index is 
- composed of the following items: a preschool child is . 
likely to suffer if his or her mother works; it is better 
for everyone if the man is the achiever outside the 
home and the woman takes care of the home and 
family; it would be better for American society if 
fewer women worked; it is more important for a 


4 


ables have additive effects on the husband’s 
depression (see Table 3). Jews are more de- 
pressed and Catholics less depressed than 
Protestants, age decreases depression, and in- 
come decreases depression. Comparison of 
Tables 2 and 3 shows that the husbands’ equa- 
tion differs from the wives’ in two important 
ways. First, the husband’s depression is-influ- - 
enced by family income and his own earnings, 
whereas education does not affect his depres- 


` sion. For wives, on the other hand, education 


significantly decreases depression, but family 
income and her earnings do not. Second, the 
household division of labor is significantly re- 
lated to wives’ depression. Women who have 
full responsibility for the home; whose hus- 
bands do not help with the cleaning; cooking, 
shopping, or child care, are more depressed 


_ husband to have a good job than for a wife to have a 


good job; a woman who works can be just as good a 
mother as one who does not; and a married woman 
should be able to have a job even if it is not always 
convenient for her family. It has an alpha reliability 
, of .79. This index did not modify the effect of wives’ 
employment on their depression levels or their hus- 
bands’. (These analyses are available on request.) 
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Table 3. Determinants of the Husband's Depression 


b 
(Standard 

error of b) Beta 

-1. Husband's race 028 001 
(1 = white) (1.683) 

2. Husband’s age ~~ ,082* — C83 
(.042) 

3. Husband Catholic —2.090* —.070 
(1.162) 

4. Husband Jewish 9,.290*** 139 
(2.644) 

5. Husband's education — 273 — 065 
. (.187) 

6. Family income* ~1.036"** —.142 

(318) ` 
7. Number of children — 061 — .0)5 
under -12 ` (.485) f 

8. Husband helps — 57] ~ .032 
at home (.747) 

9. Wife employed 9.419*** 388 
(2.901) 

10. Husband prefers ` — 210 — 024 
wife’s employment (.523) 

li. Wife’s employment ` ~J.972"** —.386 
x preference (9 x 10) \(.764) 

Constant © - - 23.469 
` R?- .083 


* When husband's earnings is substituted for farı- 
ily income, the unstandardized regression coefficient 
is —.958, with a standard error of .359, and a p value 
of .004. The standardized regression coefficient is 
— 243. 

* p<.05, 1-tailed test. 

** n<.01, 1-tailed test. 

*** p< 001, I-tailed test. 


than women whose husbands share some of the 
work.* The division of household labor does 


not significantly affect the husband’s depres- 


sion. 

Two unexpected findings. may usefully be 
explored further. First, family power theories 
suggest that the wife’s earnings ‘magnify a 
beneficial effect of her employment on her 
psychological well-being and a detrimental ef- 


. 5 We have combined help ‘with the cleaning, 
cooking, dishes, shopping, and child care into a 
single index for the following reasons: it is a more 
reliable indicator of the household division of labor 
than is any one. component; all five components 
show the same pattern of correlation with other vari- 
ables; the five items all have loadings over .45 on & 
single factor with an eigenvalue greater than one; the 
reliability of the index is reduced by the removal of 
any item; and the index has a larger association with 
the wives’ depression than does any one component. 
We should note that, when entered separately into 
the wives’ depression equation, the component with 
the largest effect was help with child care. Kessler 
and McRae (1982) also found that help with child 
care was an important aspect of the husband’s assis- 
tance at home. 
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fect on her husband’s. However, we found that 
the wife’s earnings do not modify the impact of 
her employment on either spouse’s depression. 
Second, based on theories of work overload we 
expected the husband’s help with housework 
to modify the impact of the wife’s employment 
on her depression, making it more beneficial. 
However, we did not find a significant interac- 
tion. Instead we found that the husband’s help 
around the house decreases the wife’s depres- 
sion whether or not she is employed. Further- 
more, the beneficial effect on her psychological 
well-being is not bought at the cost-of a detri- 
mental effect on his. Since the amount of work 


_ the husband does around the house may de- 


pend on the external demands on her time and 
on the extent of her economic power, it may be 
useful to look at the factors that influence it. 

Table 4 shows the amount of housework 
done by the husband regressed on whether or 
not the wife is employed, and on his and her 
education and earnings.® The wife’s education 
does not have a significant effect. However, 
the higher the husband’s education the greater 
his share of the housework. Furthermore, as 
might be expected on the basis of family power 
theories, the husband’s share is higher if his 
wife is employed, his share is higher the more 
she earns, and lower the more he earns. Thus, 
although power in the form of earnirigs does 
not affect the wife’s depression directly, it does 
affect her depression indirectly through its im- 
pact on the household division of labor. 

The impact of changes in the predominant 
marital arrangements can be inferred by 
analyzing the cross-sectional results as a slic 
of history that contains old, new, and texn- 
sitional forms. Using the equations in Tables 2 
and 3 it is possible to calculate the husband’s 
and wife’s expected level of depression in the 
four quasi-historical types of marriage. This is 
done by substituting the codes that represe 
each type of marriage into the two equatio 
For instance, in Type I (complementary 
riage) the wife is not employed, she does 
want to be employed, her husband does 
want her to be employed, and she does all the 
housework. The corresponding codes, which 
are ‘given above in the methods subsection on 
variables, are 0, 1, 1, and 1 respectively. These 


¢ When predicting the division of labor in the home 
we use the wife’s reports since the home is still 
largely the wife’s realm. However, the results are the 


. game when we. use the husband’s reports. Further- 


more, the correlation between the husband’s and 
wife’s reports is fairly large and significant (.64), 
although there are differences. On average the hus- 
bands report that they do somewhat more house- 
work (X = 1.924) than the wives see e their husbands ` 
as doing (X = 1.724). 


3 
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Table 4. Determinants of the Husband’ S Help With . 


‘Housework 
i b 
i l (Standard 
error of b) Beta 
L. Wife’s education .000 001 
a (.014) 
“2. Husband’s education .035** 151 
. (011) 
3. Wife employed 104" © 144 
- (.045) 
4. Wife's earnings .101** 185- 
(.035). 
5. Husband's earnings —.031* ~ ,082 
l (.015) 
Constant 1.154 
R? 132 


* p<.05, 2-tailed test. 
** p<.01, 2-tailed test. 


values are substituted into the appropriate 
places in the two regression equations, 
other variables are assigned the sample mean, 
and calculations are carried out to produce an 
expected depression value for each spouse (see 
Appendix B). . 

The impact of changes in the predominant 
marital arrangement on wife’s and husband’s 
depression is illustrated in.Figure 2. In com- 
plementary marriages (Type D the average wife 
is more depressed than the average husband (p 
= 05). When the wife has entered the labor 
force but neither spouse prefers it (Type ID), 
both the husband and wife are more depressed 
than when she stays at home, but the hus- 
and’s depression is greater (p = .08). This is a 
ersal of the usual situation, in which women 
re depressed than men. If the husband’s 
’s preferences become consistent with 
f her employment but the wife con- 
dò all the housework (Type IID, the 
’s expected depression drops precipi- 
d the wife’s decreases a little. It is m 
f marriage that the wife’s depression 
r husband’s by the greatest amount 
e husband’s expected depression 
t it would be in the complemen- 
3 (Type I) whereas the wife’s is 

uc” same. However, if the husband 
the housework equally with his em- 
‘ployed wife, as in the parallel marriage (Type 
IV), then the wife’s depression is also lower 
than it would be in the complementary mar- 
riage (Type Ii. Her expected depression con- 
tinues to exceed her husband’s, but not signifi- 
` cantly (p = .10). . 

Looking broadly at the differences illus- 
trated in Figure 2, the lowest levels of depres- 
sion for both women and men occur in the 
completely parallel marriage (Type IV), but the 
second lowest levels occur in the completely 
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Figure 2. Expected Depression of Wife and Hus- 
band Under Four Quasi-Historical Con- 
ditions Relating to the Wife's Employ- 
ment and the Husband’s Help with the 
Housework 


Note: Computations are based on regression 
equations in Tables 2 and 3 and are shown in Appen- 
dix B. The figure shows predicted depression when 
control variables are at their sample means. 


complémentary marriage (Type I). The highest 


‘levels of depression occur in the transitionary 


marriages (Types II and III). This suggests that 
individuals are motivated toward consistency 
in preferences and behavior.’ -` 


7 Although there is a EP. for preferences to 
be consistent with the wife’s employment, a sizable 
minority of husbands and wives face discrepant situ- 
ations. For purposes of these descriptive statistics 
only, we dichotomized the variables and did not in- 
clude. control variables. In these data, 56% of the 
wives report that they are employed full or part 
time. Of the employed wives, 61% prefer employ- 
ment; 39% prefer homemaking; 85% of their hus- 
bands prefer the wife's employment; 15% are op- 
posed. Of the nonemployed wives, 29% prefer em- 
ployment; 71% prefer homemaking; 58% of their 
husbands prefer the wife’s employment; 42% are op- 
posed. An equitable division of labor in the home has 
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It should be kept in mind that Figure 2 repre- 
sents an interpretation of cross-sectional data 
in terms of historical trends: The plausibility of 
the historical interpretation is supported by the 
relationship of age to the marriage patterns. 
Table | shows that the wife’s employment, her 


preference for employment, and the amount of , 


housework her husband does are negatively 
correlated with her age (—.158, ~.170, and 
‘ —.055, respectively). Similarly, the husband’s 
age is negatively correlated with his wife’s em- 
- ‘ployment, his preference for it, and his help 
with the housework (—.136, —.199, and —.091, 

respectively). The average age of wives in each 
of the four types of marriage is 43, 37, 34, and 
- 33, respectively. The average age of the hus- 
bands is 45, 40, 36, and 35. ` 


DISCUSSION 


What we now think of as a traditional marital 
pattern, in which the husband is employed and 
the wife stays home and cares for the house- 
hold and children, is actually a consequence of 
' the Industrial Revolution (Tilly, 1983). A pat- 
tern that appeared with industrial society may 
disappear in a postindustrial period. No one 
_ pattern can be stable and function well for all 
time. Parsons (1949) claimed that it was a 
functional imperative that the husband be the 
provider and the wife, the homemaker. It is 
understandable that a scholar writing in a tran- 
sitional period should see couples who ‘have 
shifted from the complementary pattern as, ex- 
periencing more stress than those who main- 
tain traditional roles. If the husband and wife 
prefer that the wife does not have a job, then 
her employment is associated with greater de- 
pression for both of them. Parsons was, in our 
- terms, comparing Type I and I marriages. 
Looking at the differences in depression be- 
tween Type I and II marriages it appears that 
the wife’s employment can have disastrous de- 
stabilizing consequences. However, when 


been slower to catch up with the wife’s employment: 
20% of the husbands of employed wives share the 
housework equally; 80% do not. Seven percent of 
the husbands of nonemployed wives share the house- 

, work equally; 93% do not. Interestingly, one of the 
things these percentages show is that husbands are 


more likely to prefer their wives’ employment than ` 


the wives are. This appears to be due to the unequi- 
table division of household labor. If the husband 
does not share the housework, it doubles the proba- 
bility that his wife would prefer not to be employed, 
even when she is. When husbands prefer their wives’ 
employment but they do not share the housework, 
33% of the wives would prefer not to be employed, 
compared to 15% of the wives whose husbands share 
the housework with them. 
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Type I marriages are compared with Type IV` 
marriages, in which preferences and the’ 
household division of labor have adjusted to be | 
consistent with the wife’s employment, we find - 
that the wife’s employment actually carries a 
slight advantage for the well-being of the 
couple. 
Since the late 1940s community mental 

health surveys have repeatedly found that 


‘women have higher levels of depression and 
_psychophysiological distress than men. This 


has led to an interest in the effects of male and 
female roles and, in turn, to research on the 
impact of the wife’s employment on the emo- 
tional well-being of her and her husband, the 
results of which varied. The fact that the im- 
pact of a wife’s employment depends on pref- 
erences for her employment may explain the 
variable results of other studies. The apparent 
effect of wives’ employment depends on the » 
distribution of preferences in a particular sam- 
ple, which varies over time and among 
sociodemographic groups. For example, Kess- 
ler and McRae (1981) found that the levels of 
distress increased between 1957 and 1976 for 
both men and women, but they increased rela- 
tively more for men. According to our results, 
we would expect such a change if there -were 

large shifts away from complementary mar- 
riages toward marriages in which the wife has a 
job even though the husband would prefer that 
she did not. This is a plausible interpretation 
since married women’s participation in the’ 
labor force increased during the period, al- 
though the husbands’: preferences may not 
have kept pace. Figure 2 shows that during th 
transition from complementary. marria 
(Type D to ‘marriages.in which the wife į 
ployed but husbands and wives prefer 
was not (Type Il), both the husband 
wives’ depression levels are rising, . 
husbands’ are rising more rapidly. For’ 
period during the transition, husbands 
higher depression levels than wives. Ro 
field (1980), who found that husbands of enh 
ployed wives were more depressed than.em Ne 
ployed wives, used data collected in 1965. It is 
possible that her study included men who, on 
average, had not yet adjusted their preferences 
to be in accord with the reality of a working ` 
wife (our marriage Type II). According to Fig- 
ure 2,-a peak in men’s and women’s depression 
would then be followed by a rapid decline in 
men’s depression and a slower decline in 
women’s as more couples come to prefer the 
wife’s employment. As more husbands share 
the housework equally with their employed 
wives, women’s depression would. decline 
toward levels similar to men’s. 

One factor that could disturb. this predicted 
pattern of changes in the aggregate levels of 
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depression is unemployment. Married men 
often suffer sharply elevated depression when 
unemployed (Radloff, 1975). Our results indi- 
cate that as more married women come to 
prefer employment over housework they will 
also suffer sharply elevated depression when 
unemployed. As our Figure 1 shows, women 
who prefer employment are much more de- 
pressed when they do not have a job. As a 
result, periodic fluctuations in the rate of un- 
employment among married women could 
mask the effect of long-term trends toward em- 
ployment and parallel marriages. 

Some of the previous literature on the impact 
of the wife’s employment on her own and her 
husband’s depression focused on economic 
power or the subjective qualities of housework 
versus émployment as explanations. In its pure 
form, the power argument implies that the 
more a woman earns the greater her power 
relative to her husband’s and, thus, the more 
her employment decreases her depression and 
increases her husband’s. This hypothesis was 
not supported by our results, since we did not 

_ find a significant interaction of the wife’s em- 
ployment with her earnings on either spouse’s 
depression. Similarly, in its pure form. the 
housework argument implies that the more 
housework the husband does the more her em- 
ployment decreases her depression and in- 
creases his. This hypothesis was not supported 
either, since we did not find a significant in- 
teraction of the wife’s employment with the 
amount of housework done by the husband on 
either spouse’s depression. 

Although the pure forms of the power and 
housework arguments were not supported, we 
id find evidence of the impact of the two fac- 
well as evidence of the nature of their 
ship to each other. The amount of 
rk done by the husband has a direct 
effect on the wife’s depression, 
yr not she is employed. At first glance 
s$ to support the idea that housework 
re osing because it is unpleasant or 
ore ec k in and of itself. However, there 


ss 7 
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appears to be more to it than that since the 
husband’s depression is not increased by doing 


more housework. Since most of the variance in 


the amount of housework done by husbands is 
in the range from none to half, perhaps the 
important factor is a feeling of equity and 
shared responsibility. Possibly the negative 
effect of housework on wives’ depression oc- 
curs not because housework per se is a de- 
pressing activity but rather because it consists 
of menial work performed by a person of lower 
status for a person of higher status. When the 
husband shares the housework, then neither 
spouse is doing service work for the other, ‘and 
the invidious status message is replaced by a 
sense of equity. In any case, the amount of 
housework done by the husband is related to 
economic power. The husband’s share of 
housework increases if his wife is employed. It 
also increases the more she earns and the less 
he earns. Thus, the wife’s earning power has its 
impact on her depression through its influence 
on the division of household labor. 

Looking at our results broadly, we see two 
things. First, the impact of a wife’s employ- ` 
ment on her own .and her husband’s depres- 
sion depends on whether it is consistent with 
their preferences. Second, there is some rea- 
son to expect a long-term trend toward lower 
depression for both wives and husbands as the 
transition from complementary marriages to 
parallel ones becomes complete. However, the 
period of transition is likely to be associated 
with higher levels of depression for both hus- 
bands and wives. For the husbands the central 
problem may be one of self-esteem—of getting 
over any embarrassment, guilt, or apprehen- 
sion associated with their wives’ employment. 
For the wives the central problem is getting 
their husbands to share the housework. Since 
the wife’s and husband’s earnings affect the 
amount of housework the husband does, any 
trend toward equality in the division of 
household labor depends on the outcome of the. 
struggle for economic equality in the work- 
paee 


%9 Computations for Figure 1, Based on Regression Equations in Tables 2 and 3 


fession = = 10.447" + 2.216(attitudes) + 2.168employment) —°1.408(attitudes x employment) 
pmen who prefer housework (attitudes = 1) 
n= 10.447 + 2.216(1) + 2.168(employment) — 1.408(1 x employment) 


are not employed (employment = 0) 


Ssion = 10.447 + 2.2161) + 2.1680) — 1.408(1 x 0) = 12.66 
2. who are employed full time (employment = 2) 


depression = 10.447 + 2.216(1} + 2.168(2) — 1.408(1 x 2) = 


B. For women who prefer jobs (attitudes = 3) 


14.18 


depression = 10.447 + 2.216(3) + 2.168(employment) — 1.408(3 x employment) 


l. who are not employed (employment = 0) 


depression = 10.447 + 2.216(3) + 2.168(0) — 1.408(3 x 0) = 


17.09 


2. who are employed full time (employment = 2) 
depression = 10.447 + 2.2163) + 2.168(2) — 1.408(3 x 2) = 12.98 
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Appendix A. (Continued) 


I. Husband s depression = 10.868° — .21Q attitudes) + 9. 4iXemployment) — 1.972(attitudes x employment) 
A. For husbands strongly opposed to wife working (attitudes = 1) 
depression = 10.868 — .210(1) + 9.41Xemployment) — 1.972(1 x employment) 
l. whose wives are not employed (employment = 0) 
depression = 10.868 — .21011) + 9.4190) — 1.97241 x 0) = 
2.. whose wives are employed (employment = 1) 
depression = 10.868 — .210(1) + 9.4191) — 1.9721 x 1) = 18.105 > 
B. For husbands strongly in favor of wife working (attitudes = 5) 
depression = 10.868 — .210(5) + 9.41% employment) '— 1.972(5 x employment) 
l. whose wives are not employed (employment = 0) 
depression = 10.868 — .210(5) + 9.419(0) — 1.972(5 x 0) = 9, 818 ` 
2. whose wives are employed (employment = 1) 
depression = 10.868 — .210(5) + 9.419(1) — 1.972(5 x 1) = 'Q, 377 


a Constant is adjusted to the mean level of all other independent variables. For example, from Table 2, 
wife's depression = 37.152 — 3.992 (race) — .203 (age) .. . etc. X race =.912, X age =37.751. Substituting 
means = 37.152 — 3.992 (.912) — .203 (37.751) .. . ete. i ' 


: 10.658 


N 
Appendix B. Computations for Figure 2, Based on Regression Equations in Tables 2 and 3 


I. Wife's depression = 13.1012 — 1.536 (husband's housework) + 2.216 (preference) 
+ (2.168 — 1 408 [preference Xemployment) 
A. Type I Marriage 
Depression = 13.101 — 1.536(1) + 2.216(1) + (2.168 — 1.408{1 D(0) = 13.781 
B. Type IJ Marriage 
Depression = 13.101 — 1.536(1) + 2.216(1) + (2.168 ~ 1.408[1D(2) = 
C. Type III Marriage 
Depression = 13.101 — 1.536(1) + 2.216(3) + (2.168 — 1.408[3 (2) = 14.101 
D. Type IV Marriage 
Depression = 13.101 — 1.536(3) + 2.216(3) + (2.168 — 1 .408[3 K2) = = 11.029 
1. Husband's depression = 11.9662 — .557 (husband's housework) — .210 (preference) 
+ (9.419 — 1.972 [preference ])(wife’s employment) 


p 


15.301 


A. Type I Marriage 

Depression = 11.966 — .557(1) — .210(1) — (9.419 — 1 .972[1 D0) = 11.119 
B. Type II Marriage 

Depression = H 966 — .557(1) — .210(1) + (9.419 — 1. NKD) = 18.648 
C. Type Ui 

Depression = 11 966 — 5571) - — .210(5) + (9.419 — 1.972[5)C) = 9. 918 
D. Type IV Marriage © 

Depression = 11.966 — .557(3) — .210(5) + (9.419 — 1.972[5}(1) = 8.804. 


* Constant is adjusted to the mean level of all other independent variables. 
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DECIPHERING PROMETHEUS: 
TEMPORAL CHANGE IN THE SKILL LEVEL OF WORK* 


_ KENNETH Í. SPENNER 
Duke University 


Major hypotheses about temporal change in the skill levels of work correspond to 
notions of upgrading, downgrading, and little net change. This paper identifies 
reasons why research has been equivocal on the larger question. Research designs . 
yield differing conclusions: aggregate studies suggest little net change in recent 
years; case studies portray more volatile upgrading and downgrading within 
subsectors. A comprehensive answer to the question of skill transformation will 
require more systematic assessment of compositional and work content shifts, more ` 
complete sampling of the temporal and spatial domain, and better concepts and ` 
measures for skill. An improved approach includes direct measurement of two 
primary dimensions of skill, substantive complexity and autonomy-control. A review 
of existing aggregate studies illustrates the methodological problems and suggests ` 


~ 


future directions and hypotheses. 


The effects of technology on work and 
workers and the changing nature of the labor 
process have shadowed industrial development 
for over 300 years. As early as 1621, the pro- 
tests of workers succeeded in banning weaving 
machines in parts of Holland (Jaffe and 
Froomkin, 1968). The debate has continued 
since then. In the scholarly community, nearly 
` 50 years have passed since William F. Ogburn 
noted the Janus-headed nature of technological 
change—as friend or foe—in one of the first 
systematic studies of the topic in the United 
States (National Resources Committee, 1937). 

The central arguments correspond to the no- 
tions of upgrading, downgrading, and mixed 
effects or little net change in the skill levels of 
work over time. 

The upgrading thesis is part of the con- 
ventional wisdom of industrialization. In sim- 
ple form, the argument says that the division of 
labor evolves along the lines of greater effi- 
ciency (Parsons, 1968; Kerr et'al., 1960). 
Technological change increases productivity 
and in doing so requires a broader variety of 
skills and higher average skills from the work 
force. Further, automation eliminates 
routinized work; workers experience less close 
supervision and have more responsibility; 
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Durham, NC 27706. 
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work is more complex and interrelated, par- 
ticularly in high technology fields. Proponents 
of the upgrading thesis cite the increase in edu- 
cational levels and compositional changes, in 
the occupational structure as supporting evi- 
dence (Jaffe and Froomkin, 1968; Kerr et al., 
1960; Bell, 1973). Kerr and colleagues would 
extend these arguments to include all industrial 
and industrializing societies. 

The downgrading hypothesis asserts that the 
quality of work has deteriorated because of 
changes in the nature of the labor process.! 
Technological change and automation are in- 
struments of capitalist production and manage- 
rial elites. Scientific management, numerical 
control, and the redesign of jobs separate ther” 
conception of work (mind) from the execution 
of work (hand). The skill outcomes include tho 
dilution of traditional craft skills and a growing 
mass of unskilled and semiskilled labor, par- 
ticularly in clerical and other lower white- 
collar fields. Braverman (1974; also see 
Marglin, 1974; Edwards, 1979; Burawoy, 1979; 
Burawoy and Skocpol, 1982; and Wallace and 
Kalleberg, 1982) provided a rich and detailed 
argument along these lines. In some versions of 
the thesis, the skill content across jobs be- 
comes polarized. The distribution of jobs and 
people to jobs is skewed in both directions as 
downgrading produces a growing mass of less- 
skilled jobs at the bottom, even in the face of 
skill upgrading for a smaller number of people 
and jobs at the top (Braverman, 1974). Other 
versions of the thesis point to proletarianiza- 
tion, a process in which skill downgrading oc- 


! In Marxist literatures, the labor process desig- 
nates the “totality of technical and social aspects of 
the activity of work” (Wright and Singelmann, 1982; 


- Burawoy, 1979). 
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curs through the-annihilation of non-working- Occupational Titles offers a mixed commodity: 
class locations and the creation of working- one. of the few available sources of measures 
class locations (Wright and Singelmann, 1982). but with possible serious problems.-Some of 

- Form (1980) labeled these two positions the the problems may have solutions that are 
efficiency and power theories of the division of within reach. 

- ‘labor. Wright and Singelman (1982) designated _—- Finally, I illustrate some of the issues with a 
. the positions as postindustrial and Marxist summary table of aggregate studies that meet 
.. conceptions of transformations of the labor several criteria. The review yields several: hy- 
- process. potheses for and avenues of future investiga- 

A third position irn the debate, the mixed tion. The paper concludes, with discussion of 
effects or little-ne!-change hypothesis, is more - the major design options for future research.? 
a characterization of empirical évidence than a : 

‘well-developed theory. This argument suggests DESIGN AND METHOD FOR 
that the effects of technological change and TEMPORAL COMPARISONS 
change in the labor process on skill levels are CRT ae Variatio 
` mixed and offsetting (Jaffe and Froomkin, °cléfat vs. sector Ans aide 
` 1968), are dependent on the level of automation: “48sregate vs. Case Studies 
(Bright, 1966), or are dependent on the organi- At any point in time the economy of a society 
zational milieu (Davis and Taylor, 1976). The contains an overall skill level that reflects the 
result is little net change in the skill require- `, mixture of jobs and distribution of people. to 
ments of work (Horowitz and Herrnstadt, jobs. Aggregate studies of temporal variation in 
1966), or offsetting trends in the composition of the overall skill level define‘ one approach to 
the occupational structure as' some sectors ex. investigate the changing character of work 
perience upgrading and others downgrading (Mueller et al., 1969; Rumberger, 1981). Typi- 
(Hall, 1975). cally, studies in the social and economic indi- 

There is as yet no verdict on the upgrading, catór tradition have followed this approach. 
downgrading, and little-net-change hypothe- Aggregate studies have been more the domain 
ses. of the upgrading tradition. 

„The theoretical positions are treated here as - Whatever the aggregate trend in skill, sec- 
given in order to pursue a more limited ques- tors of the economy, defined on the basis of 
tion: why has no satisfactory answer to.the occupation, industry, class or firm, might 
question of trend in the skill level of work been contain temporal variations in skill. No neces- 
produced? Alternately, what concepts, data, sary isomorphism characterizes the relation- 
methods, and comparisons are required toren- ship between sector and aggregate variation, 
der a convincing verdict on the larger ques- although the sum total of one constrains the 

< tion? direction of the other. Both upgrading and 

Empirical studies cluster around two general downgrading traditions make some provision 
approaches: aggregate studies that examine ` for countertendencies by sector. It is possible, 
societal variations in skill and case studies that for example, that approximate aggregate sta- 
examine change in an occupational or indus- bility is undergirded by volatile upgrading and 
trial sector-or a firm. The approaches offer downgrading within sectors. Case studies of an 
characteristic strengths and.weaknesses and occupation, industry, or firm comprise the 
tend to reach different conclusions. Judgments ) 
about temporal changes in skill require that §==—-— 
studies simultaneously assess change along * There are several limitations to this review. . 
two tracks: the marginal distribution of work- First, consideration is limited to overall skill trends 
ers to jobs, or compositional shifts; and actual '™ Tecent history, largely since 1900. Even this 


change in work content apart from the number casi tere ane pa aa 


_ of workers in jobs. The processes generating vant to the study of skill changes in any industrial or 
skill changes via compositional shift likely dif- _industrializing country; however, the studies and 
fer. from the process generating changes in comparisons used are largely for the United States in 
work content. Further, the assessments of skill recent history. Finally, consideration is limited to the 
change will continue to be inconclusive so long = nonagricultural labor force since most of the debate 
as the sampling of change in time and space is centers on this sector. However, the transition from 
restricted. agricultural to nonagricultural labor is one of the 

Our conceptualization and measurement of Major trends in industrial and industrializing coun- 


tries in the last century. Depending on whether the 
skill are poor. Unidimensional, undefined con- mode of agriculture is subsistence or more developed 


cepts, nonmeasures, and indirect measures Of farming, and the skill comparison of farm to nonfarm 

skill have not served us well. Multidimensional Jabor, the answer to the question of'skill trend can be 

concepts and direct measures are required. As swayed substantially because of the large size of this 
-.a source of skill measures, the Dictionary of compositional shift in many societies cet 1980). 
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dominant method for studying sector varia- 
tions and are more prominent in the 
downgrading literature (for recent examples 
see Zimbalist, 1979; Wallace and Kalleberg, 
1982; Wrigley, 1982). 

Aggregate studies offer the advantage of 
population coverage but at a cost in ability to 
detect certain kinds of change. For example, if 
the meaning of ‘skill’ varies greatly from firm 
to firm then aggregate studies will average or 
ignore this kind of variation because firm- 
specific data on skill are rarely available at 
multiple time points for many firms. Aggregate 
studies appear to find greater stability, while 
case studies report more change. Case studies, 
on the other hand, sacrifice population cover- 
age for a more detailed picture of skill 
transformations. 

Each design type has characteristic strengths 
and weaknesses and both inform the study of 
skill transformation. Much of the theory in the 
upgrading tradition (Bell, 1973) is at the aggre- 
gate level and is most appropriately tested 
there. The overall skill level is an important 
social indicator in its own right and may bear 
substantive relationship to other macro-level 
factors. The case study of sectors, however, 
may provide better insight into the mechanics 
of skill transformations. For example, Stone’s 
(1974) study of the origin of certain job 
structures in the steel industry and Burawoy’s 
(1979) study of the evolution of job structures 
in a machine shop document mechanisms of 
skill change that would go undetected in aggre- 
gate studies. Further, the consequences of up- 
grading or downgrading in specific sectors or 
firms are real for human actors and deserve 
study. Wilensky (1961) noted the strategic con- 
sequences of the orderly work career for social 
order—even though relatively few workers 
follow the orderly progression. Similarly, 
select upgrading or downgrading in areas of the 
economy may play a strategic sociological role, 
leading us to act as though the “high-tech” 
society were just around the corner, or in con- 
‘ trolling the demands of a labor union lest its 
members become the next victims of robotics. 


Content and Composition as 
Tracks of Change 


Transformations in skill have two reflections. 
Skill change might occur through actual 
changes in work content (the technical nature 


of work and role relations surrounding its per- ` 


formance). Alternately, skill change in a sector 
or the entire economy might occur through 
compositional shifts: the creation or annihila- 
tion of jobs of given skill and the distribution of 
persons to those jobs. 

Forces that accomplish upgrading or 
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downgrading may act on one front but not-the 
other, or may act in contradictory ways on the 
two fronts. For example, there is some evi- 
dence that at the upper levels of 
mechanization—automation narrowly 
defined—work content is downgraded in some 
craft fields (Bright, 1958, 1966), yet other 
changes offset the downgrading with upgrading 
of content or upgrading via compositional shift 
(compare Wallace and Kalleberg, 1982 with 
Hull et al., 1982). 

Stark’s (1980:101) discussion of engineering 
illustrates offsetting content and compositional 
shifts. The number of engineers increased from 
7,000 to 136,000 between 1880 and 1920. Stark 
argues that engineering underwent 
transformation from skilled, independent pro- 
fessionals and businessmen to employees of 
large firms with a narrowed skill range and less 
autonomy (also see Braverman, 1974:242—46). 
The content shift via incorporation of en- 
gineering inside of the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction may well have been a downgrading of 
skill for the original 7,000 in 1880 compared 
with those that followed. The corresponding 
compositional shift in the growth of engineer- 
ing was substantial and in the opposite direc- 
tion because the skill level of engineering far 
exceeds the average for the labor force, then 
and now. This is the case even using estimates 
of skill for “downgraded” engineers from the 
1970s. 

Comprehensive judgments about skill 
change require assessment of content and 
composition shifts. While case studies have 
offered insight into changes in the labor pro- 
cess and work content, many case studies ig- 
nore concurrent compositional shifts that may 
offset or augment content shifts. 


Sampling in Time and Space 


Time refers to the historical continuum and 
space refers to the range of work and jobs in 
the economy. 

The empirical literature leads to several im- 
pressions, subject to alternate interpretation. 
The sampling limitations invariably are those 
of what is possible given available data, doc- 
umentation and so on. Sampling coverage of 
time and space appear inversely related. 
Braverman’s (1974) study of twentieth-century 
changes in work content lacks systematic con- 
sideration of the’ compositional shift space. 
Wright and Singelmann’s (1982) study of com- 
positional shifts and Spenner’s (1979) compari- 
sons of content shifts afford greater coverage 
of space but in a narrowly restricted sampling 
of time. The collective literature is far short of 
a complete spatial and temporal map of content 
and composition changes for the last century. 


THE-SKILL LEVEL OF WORK; 


Case studies in both upgrading and 
downgrading traditions provide more studies of 
select craft and machine working occupations 
and industries, and fewer studies of other 
areas, particularly the skill extremes of the 
labor force (for a select review consult Davis 
and Taylor, 1976). Studies of the effects of 
mechanization and its role in the labor process 
are in greater supply; studies of skill trans- 
_formation that accompany other forms of 
technological change (for example, new mate- 


rials, energy sources and communication 


forms) appear in shorter supply. For example, 
_ there are few comprehensive studies of skill 

transformations surrounding the production 
and distribution of electricity (i.e., electricians) 
or skill shifts that might have accompanied 


public sector expansion or health service in-: 


dustry expansion. Generally, case studies in 
the Marxist tradition provide more detailed 
coverage of the nature of changes in work 
content but give less coverage to compositional 
shifts in the sample space. Many studies in the 
upgrading tradition contain the opposite cover- 
age. diagnosis. 

One feature cf temporal sampling has par- 
ticular relevance to the study of skill change. It 
is possible that a set of studies might consis- 
tently document the deskilling (or upgrading) 
of one or more work arenas but that such a 
conclusion rests on a selective temporal sam- 
pling of a cycle of change. Imagine a curve that 
describes first the skilling and then deskilling of 
an occupation (a bell-shaped curve as a func- 
tion of time). It is reasonable to suppose the 
occupation came into existence as we know it 
in contemporary terms- and. involved creation 
of a skilled’ group’ compared with the labor 
force at the time. A conclusion of deskilling 
logically raises a question of how the work 
became skilled in the first place. Wrigley’s 
(1982) study of the rise and fall of artisan sci- 
ence education in nineteenth-century Britain 
provides an exception in a study that time- 
samples both sides of the skill apex for a craft. 
Yet even in this study, whether the downgrad- 


ing in later years exceeded the upgrading in 


prior years is an open question. 


CONCEPTS AND MEASURES OF SKILL 
Jobs or People 


Skill is a concept for which the meaning is 
ostensibly obvious, so often it ts neither de- 
fined nor measured. Yet, a survey of skill con- 
cepts and measures shows that consensus is 
lacking. Is it workers- who are skilled or jobs 
that require skill? Is skill a unidimensional 
feature of work with equivalent and equally 
meaningful application of the construct at dif- 
ferent historical points? Or is skill better 
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treated as a multidimensional construct that is 
socially defined and structured in history, no 
different than the images of other stratification 
quantities that come under study (Ossowski, 
1963)? If skill is multidimensional, then to what 
particular features of work does it refer? 

The view that skill resides in persons has the- 
oretical foundation in present-day human capi- 
tal theory and its intellectual ancestry (Becker, 
1964; also see Oakley, 1954; and Rumber- 
ger, 1983). According to this view, workers 
acquire a stock of capabilities, knowledge, and 
experiences that translate into productivity in 
the work place and that yield reward. Skills are ` 
a portable form of human baggage that can be 
carried from one job to another and from one 


_ place to another. This approach cannot directly 


speak to questions of upgrading or downgrad- 


, Ing for several reasons. Most important, the 


possession of human capital cannot be equated 
with its use: The massive upgrading of the 
schooling levels of workers in industrial 
societies cannot be equated with more skilled 
jobs (Braverman, 1974). The work place and 
jobs are imperfect translators of human ability 
and potential (i.e., education) into reality 
(Berg, 1970; Sullivan, 1978; Clogg, 1979). 

The idea that skill is a feature of jobs is 
natural to a sociological perspective because of 
its concern with characteristics of roles and 
positions in social structure. In economics, the 
idea has historical precedent in John Stuart 
Mill's critique of classical economics on wage 
differentials. Wage inequalities contained a po- 
sitional component beyond characteristics of 
workers. Present-day economics contains 
theoretical precedent for the view that skill 
resides in jobs. An example is Thurow’s (1975) 
theory of job competition, in which marginal 
products adhere in jobs and not people. 

The view of skill as a component of work 
structure and organization ought to take prece- 
dence for at least three reasons. First, skill as 
human possession only speaks indirectly to 
questions of work upgrading and downgrading 
and then only under a complicated set of as- 
sumptions. Second, the program of research by 
Kohn and colleagues (Kohn and Schooler, 
1983) -suggests the structure of work has a 
greater, more immediate effect on self than 
vice versa. The primary mechanism through 
which people shape their work appears to be 
occupational selection over the longer term 
rather than “skilled” persons effecting im- 
mediate or substantial changes in the structure 
of their work. Finally, the theoretical perspec- 


‘tives primarily address the skill in jobs rather 


than people—the skill requirements of jobs in 
the upgrading position or how control over 
workers is implemented through changes in 
the structure of work in the downgrading tradi- 
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tion. Two caveats are in order: (1) sometimes 
the skill of jobs must be measured: by self- 
‘report owing to data availability; and (2) treat- 
_ing skill as a feature of jobs is not to gainsay the 
consequences of skill transformations for 


workers or studies of related phenomena such | 


- as overeducation, skill transferability, or dein- 
dustrialization (Bluestone and Harrison, 1982). 


4 


Measurement Strategies p% 


Even assuming that skill is a feature of jobs, 
the meásurement approaches in the literature 
` range from-nonmeasures to indirect measures 
to direct measures. The nonmeasurement 
strategy equates occupation groups such as 
white collar or blie collar with implicit skill 
levels (for examples, see the National Com- 
mission on Technology, Automation, and Eco- 
nomic Progress, 1966; Jaffe and Froomkm, 
1968; Bluestone and Harrison, 1982; compare 
Jones, 1980). Braverman (1974:424~-49) and 
„others provided detailed critiques of this strat- 
egy. In short, it is not clear. what is being mea- 
‘sured. 


The indirect measurement strategy takes the . 


schooling levels or wage rates of an occu- 
pational group as indirect indication of the skill 
level of one. or more jobs (National Commis- 
sion on Technology, Automation, and Eco- 
nomic Progress,. 1966:21; Wallace. and Kalle- 


berg, 1982). With this measurement strategy. 


the nature of skill is still implicit and unclear, 
_ and the isomorphism between the indirect indi- 
cator and the true skill levél depends on a set of 
assumptions about other factors that generate 


variation in the indirect indicator. For exam-' 


ple, the use of wage rates requires a complex 
set of assumptions about constancies in the 
supply and demand ‘for labor (see Field, 1980: 
Appendix, for an exposition). In summary, the 
nonmeasurement and indirect measurement 
strategies ‘contain problems of validity and 
should be avoided if possible. If indirect mea- 
sures cannot be avoided then the assumptions 
that link the indirect indicator to the concept of 
skill should be explicit and subjected to ana- 
lytical verification (Wallace and Kalleberg, 
1982). Second, for an occupational area in 
question, demonstration of thé current re- 
lation between direct skill measures and wage 
variations would offer helpful validation even if 
removed from the time interval under study. 
A more reasonable strategy involves the di- 
rect measurement of the components of skill 
' for jobs or for workers in jobs. Direct measures 
‘enhance the prospect for more precise. com- 
parisons across studies. Direct measures per- 
mit more straightforward investigation -of is- 
sues of validity and reliability. Direct mea- 
sures, indeed even so simple a step as a formal 
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definition of what is meant by skill, allow rep- 
lication and criticism by others. Both upgrad- 
ing and downgrading traditions would benefit 
from more explicit definition and ace mea- 
surement. of skill. 


Unidimensional vs. 


-~ Multidimensional Goncepts 


The modal conceptualization, particularly. in 
studies that use the nonmeasurement and itidi- 
rect measurement strategies, views skill as a | 
unidimensional commodity: a person or job has 
more or less of “it.” Alternately, consider a. 
multidimensional concept of skill.’ In particu- 
lar, the various literatures suggest at least two. 
fundamental dimensions of skill: skill as sub- 
stantive complexity and skill as autonomy- _ 
control. Several empirical studies offer evi- 
dence consistent with two or more conceptu- 
ally distinct though empirically correlated di- 
mensions. 

Some years ago, Bright (1958) proposed a list 
of twelve kinds of interface between worker 


“and the ‘production task. Among the elements 


that translate into job features were physical 
effort, mental effort, manipulative dexterity, 
the variety of tasks, exposure to hazards and 
undesirable work conditions, responsibility, 
and decision making. The last two items ap- 
proximate skill as autonomy-control while the 
former items approximate skill as substantive 
complexity. Kohn and colleagues identified 
occupational sélf-direction as the central com- 
ponent of work that generates an array of psy- - 
chological and socialization outcomes (Kohn 
and Schooler, 1983). Occupational self- 


direction is circumscribed by the substantive - 


complexity of work (i:e:, the independent ac- 
tion and thought required), closeness of super- 
vision, and repetitivenéss of work. Complexity 
is clearly present in ihe first component and 
autonomy-control in the second. Repetitive- 
hess may span both skill dimensions in’ that 
repetition implies both a less complex task and ` 
a task with little room for independent judg- 
ment and control over what is done, how it is ` 
done and so on. : 


3 Multidimensional concepts of skill exist in the 
literature. For example, Bright (1958) and Faunce 
(1958) both studied automobile-engine assembly 
plants—similar plants at comparable levels of auto- 
mation at about the same time in history. The au- . 
thors reach somewhat different conclusions: Faunce 
more in line with upgrading or mixed effects; Bright 
more in line with downgrading or mixed effects. The 
difference occurs because Faunce focused more, on 
operator responsibility, attention, and control over 
work pace, and Bright focused on responsibility, 
knowledge, and mental effort and physical dexterity. 


THE SKILL LEVEL OF WORK 


In Braverman’s (1974) Labor and Monopoly 
Capital, several features of work played a 
prominent role in the discussion including re- 
petitiveness, responsibility, the scope and vari- 
ety of tasks, the integration of mental, manip- 
ulative, and interpersonal task components, 
and the author:ty-supervision' relations. Both 
complexity: and autonomy-control dimensions 
are present. In a careful analysis, Field 
(1980: 153) conceptualized skill in four compo- 
nents: (1) the span of the job (the number of 
discrete tasks); (2) the difficulty of each task 
(i.e., the time required to become proficient); 
(3) the expected standards of proficiency (high 
or low); and (4) the extent to which the job 
requires judgments and actions in response to 
changing environmental conditions. The first 
three components are closer to complexity 
while the last component is closer to 
‘ autonomy-control. 

One commonality across these studies is the 
presence of substantive complexity of work as 
a major component of skill. Elsewhere (Spen- 
ner, 1979) I have suggested that overall sub- 
stantive complexity, defined as the level, 


scope, and integration of mental, interper-. 


sonal, and manipulative tasks in a job, is cen- 


tral to the concept of skill. There are both. 


theoretical and empirical reasons to define skill 
in this way. In most societies, the complexity 
features of jobs bear systematic relationship to 
differential remuneration and occupational re- 
wards, to features of class, status, and pres- 
tige, and to psychological and socialization 
outcomes (Coser, 1975). Further, empirical 
partitions of many job characteristics (for 
people or jobs) show that components related 
to complexity define a central core of variation 
‘in work content (Spaeth, 1979; Spenner, 1980; 
Cain and Treiman, .1981; Baron and Bielby, 
1982; Hunter and Manley, 1982). 

The other strong theme across these studies 
is the notion that the structure of work roles 
provides more or less room for the worker to 
initiate and conclude action, to control the 
content, manner, and speed with which a task 
is done. Skill as autonomy-control is to be dis- 
tinguished from formal authority or supervi- 
sory position in a hierarchy, yet the two con- 
cepts are related. Formal authority denotes po- 
sition in a much larger network while 
autonomy-control designates the distretion, 
bounds, and leeway for action within a work 
role as provided by the structure of the role and 
work arrangements. 

Skill as autonomy-control might vary not 
only from occupation to occupation or job to 
job but also in the context of the firm. Marxist 
studies sensitize. us to the ways tn which 
technology and bureaucracy can alter the con- 
trol and autonomy features of work (Stein, 
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1978; Edwards, 1979; Burawoy, 1979). Thus, 
two similar jobs in different firms might have 
equal skill levels defined in terms of substan- 
tive complexity of work but differ in levels of 
skill as autonomy-control because of differing 
bureaucratic arrangements in each firm. 

Empirical partitions of jobs are consistent 
with the notion of skill as autonomy-control: 
witness Spaeth’s (1979) authority factor, Miller 
et al.’s (1980) management factor, Baron and 
Bielby’s (1982) control dimension of technical 
relations in the work place, Hunter and Man- . 
ley’s (1982) authority factor, and Karasek et 
al.’s (1982) decision authority factor. Skill as 
autonomy-control has received more attention 
in the downgrading tradition and in case 
studies. On the other hand, most aggregate 
studies investigate skill as substantive com- 
plexity, in part because firm-level data that are 
sensitive to autonomy-control variations are 
unavailable and the differences must be aver- 
aged by occupation or industry (but see Wright 
and Singelmann, 1982; and Sobel, 1982). 

Assuming the validity of this dual conception 
of skill, a comprehensive understanding of skill 
transformations will require consideration of 
both dimensions. 


i 


Historical Constancy? 


Skill in the work place is a socially defined 
commodity subject to change in society and 
perhaps in the academic lexicon as well. Form 
(1980) has argued that Braverman and others 
have erred in romanticizing the skill level of 
jobs in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Most workers were not artisans; most work 
was easily learned, dull, and repetitious; diffi- 
cult work.conditions and disrespect for human 
labor far surpassed present conditions (Ware, 
1924; Landes, 1969). If the argument is correct, 
then there are profound implications for con- 
clusions about upgrading or downgrading over 
the longer term. Minimally, Form’s argument 
raises a serious question and requires those 
who otherwise assume a higher skill level for 
the past to document the assumption for more 
than a trivial portion of the occupational 
structure. 

Several writers (Davis and: Taylor, 
1976:392—96; Gallie, 1978; Adler, 1982) have 
suggested that ‘traditional’ concepts of skill 
are less applicable as automation changes the 
landscape of work. In particular, highly auto- 
mated work settings entail a new form of skill: 
responsibility for monitoring, for making ad- 
justments, and for rapidly responding to 
emergency situations (Crossman, 1960). It is 
not clear what the “traditional” concept of skill 
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means since studies often fail to define and 
measure skill. Since extensive automation 
characterizes a small fraction of the industrial 
labor force, it does not make sense to define 
skill solely in terms of some feature of automa- 
tion. 


THE DOT AS A DATA SOURCE 


Many studies rely on estimates of work char- 
acteristics for-jobs in the second, third, and 
fourth editions of the U.S. Department of La- 
bor’s Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) 
(1949, 1965, 1977). The DOT was designed as 
an aid to employment counseling, yet it is also 
a wealthy source of direct measures of skill for 
jobs in the U.S. economy (44° variables for 
over 13,000 unique titles in the third edition, 
and for over 12,000 unique titles in the fourth 


edition). The indicators include: levels of in- 


volvement with data, people and things; gen- 
eral educational development (GED; mathe- 
matical, language, and reasoning development 


x 


required); specific vocational preparation . 


(SVP; total training time for an average per- 
formance at the job); eleven aptitudes (includ- 
ing verbal, numerical, spatial, motor coordina- 

' tion, and manual dexterity); and twelve work 
conditions (including variation, repetitiveness, 
discretion, direction, precision, and working 
under stress). The DOT is a better source of 
measures for skill as substantive compie 
than for skill as autonomy-control. 

The measures are for jobs and can be used to 
study job content apart from composition. 
When the scores are assigned to persons 
through the DOT classification system or 
through mappings that have been done for cen- 
sus classification systems, they can be used to 
study changes in skill via occupational com- 
position shifts for detailed job categories. The 
data are comprehensive and national in scope.. 
‘The advantages should be judged against mea- 
surement issues of sampling, reliability, and 


validity, and aggregation to job categories, ig- 


noring firm variations. 

The DOT is a data source relatively new to 
social science research. Initial judgments about 
the validity and reliability of DOT variables 
have only been made recently (Temme, 1975; 
Miller et al., 1980; Spenner, 1980; Cain and 
Treiman, 1981; Karasek et al., 1982). The most 
comprehensive statement is the recent report 
by the Committee on Occupation Classification 
and Analysis of the National Research Coun- 
cil; Work, Jobs, and Occupations: A Critical 
Review of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(Miller et al., 1980). In general, the DOT mea- 
sures were of uneven quality when judged on 
criteria of reliability and validity: some mea- 
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sures fared better and others worse.*’One is 
certainly advised to check the Committee's re- 
port before using DOT variables. 

Based on the work of the Committee, Cain © 
and Treiman (1981) issued a-caution on the use 
of the DOT to study changes in the job content 
of the economy. The use of consécutive edi- 
tions of the DOT to assess temporal changes 
assumes the DOT offers a good sample of jobs . 
in the economy, particularly new jobs, and that 
successive editions reflect independent eva: 
ations of jobs at each time point. 

The first assumption is dubious as the DOT 
is far more detailed for jobs in some sectors of 
the economy than it is for other sectors. The 
procedures used by the U.S. Employment Ser- 
vice in constructing the DOT only haphazardly 
identify new jobs. In these respects the DOT . 
probably underestimates the true change in job 
content. Several estimates show that three- 
quarters to four-fifths of titles in the third and 
fourth editions are verbatim replicates (Spen- 
ner, 1979; Cain and Treiman, 1981). Only 5—10 
percent of jobs in the third and fourth editions 
contain differences in skill indicator scores 
once adjustment is` made for coding changes 
between editions. Mueller and colleagues 
(1969) found that about 10 percent of the labor 
force. experiences significant job change be- 
cause of machinery change in a five-year pe- 
riod. This suggests the DOT may underesti- 
mate the change by perhaps one-half of the true 
level. Yet the DOT does show both upgraded 
and downgraded occupations and is one of the 
few comprehensive data sources of this type. 
The important question is whether the unde- 
tected change is primarily upgrading, 
downgrading, or a mixture of the two. If the 
error is a random mixture of upgrading and 
downgrading, then estimates of mean change in 
skill levels may still be unbiased, although i in- 
efficient. 

‘More important, Cain and Treiman have 


* The DOT indicator for General Educational De- 
velopment has been used to study skill changes 
(Berg, 1970; Rumberger, 1981) and warrants special 
comment with respect tc validity. The scale attempts 
to rate the language, reasoning, and mathematical 
skills required for performance in an occupation, in 
short, the intellectual requirements of a job. Similar 
efforts have been undertaken in the past (for exam- 
ple, see Duncan et al.'s (1972:69--79) discussion-of 
the Barr scale). Without reviewing the arguments, 
there is a question as to what Employment Service 
analysts may have been rating: the intellectual re- 
quirements of a job or its social standing? The cor- 
relation between GED and standard prestige or 
status scales exceeds r = .9 (Temme, 1975). The 


issue remains unresolved. The criticism is less appli- . 


cable to other DOT variables because they more 
directly indéx job tasks and working conditions. 
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suggested that the third and fourth editions are 
not independent and report’ (1981:272--73) that 
analysts were encouraged to write a “confir- 
mation” of jobs that already existed in the third 
edition. About two-thirds of titles were of this 
genre. To the extent they are correct, a long 
shadow of doubt is cast on my DOT compari- 
sons for work content and comparisons made 
by others (Horowitz and Herrnstadt, 1966; 
Berg, 1970; Berg et al., 1978; Spenner, 1979; 
Rumberger, 1981). , 

Whether the Cain and Treiman hypothesis is 
correct depends on what happened when ana- 
lysts ‘‘confirmed” a job title. Were there in- 
stances where the analyst failed to confirm a 
job title and correctly changed the definition 
and ratings? If the analysts engaged in dis- 
criminating (real) confirmation (versus rubber 
stamping) or if the remaining one-third of DOT 
titles were handled in a bona fide fashion, then 
there still may be some meaningful signal of 
change in the DOT, albeit a signal that is diffi- 
cult to detect. 

It may be possible to shed some light on the 
nature of the error across successive DOT edi- 
tions- with Jéreskog’s type of measurement 
models (J6reskog, 1973). Is the error random 
or nonrandom, and if nonrandom, how large? 
A multiple indicator model of skill at two 
points in time—particularly a model that uses 
some of the Committee’s data with multiple 
raters—might identify and estimate some of the 
error components. 

One other comparison might prove informa- 
tive and at least partially avoid the problem of 
potentially nonindependent editions of the 
DOT.. Imagine a sample of fourth edition jobs 
that was independently -coded into the 1949, 
second edition of the DOT. Some titles may 
have been “confirmed” across both the 
second-to-third edition construction and the 
third-to-fourth edition construction. But pre- 
sumably the number of such titles is fewer than 
in a single consecutive edition comparison, 
thus increasing the ratio of signal to noise. Ad- 
ditionally, the time period is larger, nearly 
thirty years; and new titles in the fourth edition 
compared with the second edition could be 
studied as a separate group. 

The suggestions for data analysis bespeak 
the poverty of quality data to address questions 
of changes in skill. The DOT is one of the few 
data sources that can be used to study occu- 
pational skill levels directly. Its use to study 
compositional shifts requires caution because 
` the DOT is not sensitive to some kinds of skill 
variation. Use of successive editions of the 
-DOT to study content shifts requires even 
more caution until questions about the nonin- 
dependence of successive editions are re- 
solved. 
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NATIONAL AGGREGATE STUDIES 


A review of aggregate studies illustrates the 
methodological issues and suggests several hy- 
potheses and directions for future research. 
Table 1 provides summary information for 
aggregate studies of skill change in the United 
States. 

The table includes only those studies that 
approximate having direct measures of skill as 
substantive complexity or as autonomy-control 
for a sizable population of jobs or people.° 
Each row reflects a different study although 
some of the comparisons use overlapping data. 
The columns summarize the sample or popula- 
tion, the covered time period, whether the 
study investigates content and/or composition 
shifts, the nature of skill measures, a brief 
summary. of outcomes, and major design or 
methodological threats to the quality of infer- 
ences. 

Every study except one references the 
post-World War II period. Most but not all 
studies rely on the DOT in one way or another. 
Those studies that use consecutive editions of 
the DOT to measure content shifts are subject 
to the important limitation of potential nonin- 
dependence of editions. All studies that use the 
DOT ignore (at best, average) variations in skill 
within firms. The designs of Mueller et al. 
(1969), Wright and Singelmann (1982), Sobel 
(1982) and Karasek et al. (1982) theoretically 
include skill variations within firms, but only 
Mueller et al.’s design explicitly deals with the 
variation by separating those who change jobs 
(including firms) from those who stay at the 
same job in the same firm. Measures of skill as 
substantive comiplexity are more prevalent; 


~- measures of skill as autonomy-control are less 


prevalent. Finally, every study contains one or 
more design or methodological limitation. 

Several substantive patterns suggest hy- 
potheses for future investigation. First, 
studies relying on the GED indicator from the 
DOT give the appearance of more content and 
composition upgrading than' other studies of 
substantive complexity shifts. Given the possi- 
ble validity problems with GED and category 
coding changes between DOT editions, it is 
reasonable to suggest that these studies over- 
estimate the extent of upgrading. 

Second, other studies of content shifts in - 
substantive complexity suggest little net 
change or small upgrading. There is no evi- 
dence of monolithic content shifts in complex- 
ity in the post-World War II period. Crucially, 
the studies by Mueller and colleagues (1969) 


+ Some’ studies from other countries meet the 
criteria but are not included (e.g., see Conen et al., 
1983). 
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and Karasek et al. (1982), which do not rely on 


the DOT design or measures, are consistent — 


with this conclusion. In the Mueller ‘et al. 
study, among persons who experienced any 
type of machine change over a five-year period 
but who remained in the same, job (eliminating 
the explanation. of career upgrading via job 


shift), more reported upgrading than: 


downgrading and many reported the same skill 


level. This conclusion assumes the respon- ` 


dents: mean by “skill” what sociologists meaa. 
The net upgrading was small when taken 
across all people since only a minority experi- 
` enced machine change. ` ` l 

Third, the compositional shift in -skill mea- 
sured as substantive complexity appears nil 
since World War II and perhaps the turn of the 
century. This conclusion assumes the quality 
of the analyses described in Spenner (1982), in 
particular an assumption of constant work 
content over the entire period. The other 
studies in the table lend some veracity to the 
assumption but do not establish it beyond 
question. If the assumption is off, the conclu- 
sion may change appreciably. Given the ab- 
sence of data on the assumption for the labor 
force as a whole, it is reasonable to conduct the 
analysis under a range of possible assumptions. 

Fourth, the evidence on aggregate contert 
shifts in skill as autonomy-control is equivocal. 
The evidence from Mueller et al. (1969) shows 
upgrading in “influence” for those who experi- 
ence machine. change but did not change jobs 
within or between firms. The. key limitations 


are the short time interval of five years. and ` 
whether self-report of “influence in organizing. 


` one’s work” is a valid and reliable measure of 
skill as autonomy-control. Sobel (1982) finds a 
decline ‘in the percent of the labor force 
classified as supervisors for a ‘contiguous but 
nonoverlapping time period. Sobel’s conclu- 
sion reflects content and composition shifts. 
The indicators of skill as autonomy-control are 
not identical and a firm conclusion i is probably 
not possible. 

Finally, compositional shifts, in skill as 
autonomy-control are the sole domain of only 
one study, Wright and Singelmann (1982). The 
methodology is complicated and skill is mea- 
sured indirectly as reflected in differences in 
autonomy-control among class categories. The. 
study: finds small net changes in skill due tc 
compositional shifts between 1960 and 1970. 
However, there was substantial upgrading and 
downgrading -in the pattern of industry and 
class shifts. Wright and. Singelmann go on tc 
predict future: downgrading (proletarianiza- 
tion). They suggest the forces generating up- 
grading are specific to industry shifts that have 
largely run their course by the 1970s. 

Taken as a whole, there are more hints: of 


-~ search Council (Miller et al., 
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downgrading in studies of skill as autonomy- 
control than in studies of skill as substantive ` 
complexity. However, there are fewer ageré- _ 
gate studies of skill as autonomy-control. But ` 
the suggestion raises the possibility of diver- ' 
gent aggregate trends in the two dimensions of 
skill (also see Karasek et al., 1982). 

The dominant impression from these studies 
is one of approximate aggregate stability. Yet 
virtually all of the aggregate studies show up- 
grading and downgrading occurring within - 
sectors or subgroups of the ‘population. - 
Further, case studies document substantial up- 
grading and downgrading in regions of the 


‘ sample ‘space. If the pattern is accurate, what - 


is its sociological significance? Are there social 
or institutional forces that contribute to the 
apparent aggregate equilibrium in the face of 
forces that generate change in different direc- 


‘tions within sectors? 


SUMMARY: DESIGNS IN THE FUTURE 


The previous discussion begs the question of 
ideal designs to study overall skill changes. 
One ideal design is a time series in- which a 
large sample of jobs is assessed at regular 
intervals over a fifty-year period. or longer. 
The data should be treatable in-a fashion analo- 
gous to demographic accounting schemes in 
which many jobs occur at multiple time points, 
unchanged or transformed, other sample units 
detect. jobs that are becoming extinct, and ` 
other sample units detect new jobs as they ° 
form and come into existence. Thus, one could 
account for both the relative numbers of people 
and skill levels of old jobs, new jobs, and 
existing jobs. Such a design does not presently 
exist. However, if the DOT were compiled. in a 
more systematic fashion, in conjunction with a 
specially designed large sample of the labor 
force, the beginnings of such a design would be 
present. The recent report of the National Re- 
1980) offered 
many specific recommendations that would 
transform the DOT mlo Aie required dafa- ` 


- gathering design. 


Short of a comprelionsive time-series deSign, 
the cross-sectional design-used by Mueller and 
colleagues holds.some promise. The - design 
measured detailed technology, machinery, and 
job-changes over a five-year interval for a na- ° 
tional sample of the labor force. The design can 
distinguish workers who experience machinery 
upgrading or downgrading at the same job ver- 
sus workers who experience upgrading or 
downgrading as a function of changing jobs or ` 
firms. However; errors of retrospective recall 
and the ability of people to describe technical 
features of their work limit this strategy. Con- 
trols must also be made for career-upgrading 
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effects. Repeated cross-sectional surveys, with 
attention to design and measurement replica- 
tion, might be combined in the fashion ‘that 
Sobel (1982) combined four surveys or 
Karasek et al. (1982) combined three surveys 
to cover longer time periods. 

Case studies that intensively investigate an 
occupation, industry or firm in a defined time 
interval have played a major role and will do so 
in the future. These designs can see the me- 
chanics of change and types of change that are 
undetectable or averaged in aggregate studies. 
However, the design is not strong on issues of 
population coverage or control over sources of 
invalidity in design inferences. Within bounds, 
improvements can be had: inclusion of a com- 
parison group or explicit consideration of 
industry-wide (or occupation) composition 
shifts. It is conceivable that the collective body 
of case studies cover some. defineable portion 
of time and space for the sampling domain. 
Perhaps a careful study of the case studies 
would yield a tight set'of conclusions about 
skill transformations for some sectors during 
some time intervals. Such a comprehensive re- 
view has not yet been done. 

- All designs for studying skill transfor- 
mations—-whatever their theoretical moti- 
vation—stand to gain by more explicit and 
comprehensive treatment of skill: the unit an- 
alyzed, the dimensionality of the concept, the 
measurement strategy, and the historical con- 
stancy of definitions and measures. The mix- 
ture of designs in this area needs to map aggre- 


——.gate and sector variations, for content and 


composition changes, and a comprehensive 
sampling of time and space. A clear verdict on 
a complex issue will require no less. 
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This paper argues that structural and organizational factors affect the formation and 


stability of ability groups in an elementary classroom which in turn affect growth in 
academic achievement. Empirical evidence from reading and mathematics groups in 
a sample of 48 classes shows that structural constraints deter the creation of small, 
homogeneous ability groups for instructional purposes..Ability groups are found to 


be fairly large in size and stable over the school year. Ability grouping is seen to 


increase the variance in the achievement distribution of a class, implying greater 
inequality in educational attainment in grouped classes. 


Recent research on the generation of inequality 
among people in the labor market has empha- 


sized “structural” (as opposed to individual. 


level) variables. The basic idea is that socio- 
economic attainment outcomes do not depend 
alone on individual abilities and efforts, but 
also on characteristics of the labor market 
structure in which the individual is placed. Re- 
searchers engaged in this “new structuralism” 
-(Baron-and Bielby, 1980) do not agree on what 
is meant by structure and often do not specify 
the mechanisms that produce the ‘structural 
effects" on attainment outcomes. Neverthe- 
Jess, much of what is said about structure 
“seems to have in common the notion that labor 
market structures (firms, industries and seg- 
ments) differ in the opportunities they provide 
for individual attainments. In other words, 
structural and organizational constramts and 
_ opportunities are relevant for how individual, 


efforts and abilities are translated into socio-... 


economic attainments. 

A more precise specification of how 
structural effects come about through opportu- 
nities and constraints is obtained by conceiving 


of opportunities as vacancies in positions in the - 


social structure. The rate at which such va- 
cancies are created and their distribution de- 
termine the opportunity structure of a labor 
market segment or institution, and the attain- 
ment process becomes the result of an interac- 
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tion between the structurally. generated op- 


portunity structure and the abilities and efforts- 


of individuals. More specifically, in vacancy - 


competition (Sgrensen, 1977). an- increase. in 
socioeconomic attainment can only take place 
when an individual gains access to a vacancy in 
a better position than the one currently occu- 
pied: The timing of such vacancies that provide 
opportunities for change will not’ in general 
coincide with whatever changes take place in 
individual performance. 

The importance of vacancies for the attain- 
ment, process in vacancy competition assumes 
that filled positions are closed to outsiders. 


“Systems in which this is the case may be called: 


` Closed position structures and contrast to open 
position systems, in which there are no con- 


straints on the availability of positions (Sgren-: 


sen, 1983). Closed position labor market 


structures include internal labor markets.and . 


similar bureaucratic structures. Positions here 
are jobs existing quite independent of the par- 
ticular individuals that occupy them. Jobs in 
closed position labor market structures are 
available only when left by the previous’ in- 
cumbent for a better position or for retirement. 
Vacancies are then generated by promotion 
schedules that are organizationally and histori- 
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cally specific. Attainments are linked to indi- -~ 


vidual characteristics not as a result of market 


competition (as in open position systems), but. 


only indirectly because of the relevance of in- 


dividual characteristics for the assignment of ; > 


individuals to vacant positions. Such assign- 


ments in turn Tesult from rankings of a par- 


ticular set of candidates for the position. Be- 
cause of the use of rankings attainment out- 
comes will be interdependent: the outcomes 
depend not only on the individual’s own effort 
but on the efforts of those s/he is competing 
with. These characteristics of allocation mech- 
anisms in closed position systems contrast 


i 


sharply with the market mechanism operating l 


in open positión systems. ` 
Closed position systems are not only found 
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in labor markets. Educational systems may 
also be conceived of as closed position systems 
(Sørensen, 1983) and the allocation of students 
to instructional groups (that form positions in 
educational structures) may thus be conceived 
of as a vacancy competition process. These 
allocations in turn are what define the educa- 
tional attainment process as they form career 
lines in the educational system. 

The groups that form the positions in educa- 
tional structures are instructional groups such 
as classes, programs, tracks, or ability groups. 
The places in each instructional groups may be 
conceived of as having an existence indepen- 
dent of individuals if the size distribution of the 
group does not closely mirror the charac- 
teristics of the student body to be assigned to 
them, and if the composition of the in- 
structional groups once formed remains stable 
for the life of the group (say a school year) so 
that variations in the performance of individual 
students do not change assignments. When in- 
structional groups have these properties of 
closed position systems, the assignment ‘pro- 
cess is similar to the process governing alloca- 
tions to positions in closed position labor 
market structures: allocations to a specific set 
of vacancies are made using rankings of a spe- 
cific set of candidates. l 

The educational attainment process is a set 
of moves among instructional groups. If these 
instructional groups are differentiated with re- 
spect to the amount and nature of what is being 
taught, inequalities in educational attainments 
reflect different sequences of allocations to 
vertically differentiated instructional groups. If 
systems of instructional groups form closed 
position systems, structural effects on the edu- 
cational attainment process are produced in the 
same manner as in the socioeconomic attain- 
ment process: the attainment process reflects 
the interaction between structurally generated 
opportunities and the abilities and efforts of 
students. For example, a student’s chance of 
being assigned to a particular instructional 
group, say acollege track, will depend not only 
on the characteristics of the particular student 
but also on the efforts of those s/he is compet- 
ing with and on the number of places they are 
competing for in the particular school the stu- 
dent attends. 

Structural effects created by vacancy com- 
petition are relevant for the explanation of 
educational outcomes if the association be- 
tween the size distribution of instructional 
groups and student body characteristics is not 
identical across all schools.! It should not be a 


! If a relationship exists between student charac- 
teristics and the size of vertically differentiated 
groups and if this association is invariant across 
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controversial proposition that the association 
between student characteristics and the orga- 
nization of between-classroom groupings such 
as tracks varies across schools. Schools are 
constrained in their ability to accommodate the 
sizes and types of between-classroom in- 
structional groups to student abilities and 
interests by the physical lay-out of schools, the 
availability of teachers, the availability of in- 
structional materials and equipment, and by 
the curriculum requirements imposed on 
schools. Between-school variation in educa- 
tional opportunities is to be expected as a re- 
sult of between-classroom grouping in tracks 
and program, and this variation creates 
structural effects on educational attainments. 
A lack of a close correspondence between 
the size distribution of instructional groups and 
student body characteristics is more intriguing 
in the case of within-classroom ability group- 
ing. The common rationale for such grouping is 
that it permits the teachers to more readily 
adapt instruction to the characteristics of the 
students being taught (e.g., Barr, 1975). 
Grouping students by ability permits teachers 
to accommodate instruction to a student’s level 
of understanding and to pace instruction ac- 
cording to the student’s rate of learning. In- 
structional materials can be provided at the 
appropriate level of difficulty and the teaching 
style can be adjusted to meet the student’s 
learning need. This is expected to result in an 
instructional situation that is more conducive 
to learning for all ability levels than is total 
class instruction. Clearly this rationale implies 
that the organization of ability groups within 
the classroom should reflect the ability distri- 
bution of the students being grouped. 
Despite the rationale for ability grouping, we 
shall argue in the next section that the forma- 
tion of groups is not strongly dependent on the 


‘characteristics of the students being grouped, 


in particular their ability distribution. In fact 
we shall show that the number and size of 
groups is quite uniform across different 
classes, regardless of the student body com- 
positions of these classes. This means that the 
composition of ability groups will vary consid- 
erably between classes and that a student with 
a given ability level may be assigned to quite 
different level groups in classes with different 
ability distributions. 

As noted, the emergence of vacancy compe- 
tition in the formation of ability grouping is not 


schools, the assignment process may be responsible 
for a ‘‘structural”’ effect. However, this effect will 
not provide added explanatory power in the analysis 
of school effects on educational outcomes because 
the degree of unequal access to opportunities for 
learning will be the same in all schools. 
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only a question of initial assignments, but also 
of the permanence of these assignments over 
the life of the instructional group (in this case 
the school year). If students are continuously 
reassigned and the size distribution of ability 
groups altered, initial assignments need not 
establish stable inequalities in access to op- 
portunities for learning provided by different 
ability groups. For this reason we shall also 
investigate the stability of ability group mem- 
berships over the school year. 

In addition to analyzing these processes of 
formation and maintenance of ability grouping 
within the classroom, we shall also show an 
example of the relevance for educational out- 
comes of the operation of vacancy competition 
in the formation of instructional: groups. As 
noted, the use of ability grouping is usually 
argued to benefit learning for everyone- be- 
cause instruction can be directed at in- 
structional groups more homogeneous than the 
whole class. What would matter for an ability 
' group effect, of course, is the absolute level of 
homogeneity achieved rather than the 
homogeneity relative to classroom variation. If 
the size distribution of ability groups is not 
completely determined by the composition of 
the classroom from which groups are formed, 
the homogeneity of ability groups will vary 
between classrooms. It follows that the effect 
of ability grouping should vary with the 
homogeneity of ability groups as a result of the 
use of vacancy competition in the formation of 
these groups. 

We do not expect-a main effect of ability 


grouping favoring all grouped students over all: 


students not grouped according to ability. For 
reasons detailed in Sgrensen and Hallinan 
(1981), ability grouping may favor high-ability 
students and have a negative influence on the 
achievement of low-ability students. Thus the 


differential learning and social environments - 
created by ability grouping should result in an ' 


increase in the class variance in achievement 
over the school year. We expect that this effect 
of grouping on inequality of achievement de- 
pends on the process of group formation and 
maintenance. 

There are numerous other implications of the 
operation of vacancy competition in ability 
group formation. The relevance for the study 
of the creation of inequality of opportunity in 
the assignment process is analyzed in Sørensen 
and Hallinan (forthcoming); other implications 
form the topics of our current research. The 
analysis of grouping effects to be presented 
here is an example of the utility of the ideas 
rather than an exhaustive treatment of the re- 
lation between processes of instructional group 
formation and educational outcomes.? 


2 Little research is available that examines how 
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STRUCTURAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
CONSTRAINTS ON ABILITY 
GROUP FORMATION 


As noted, the rationale underlying ability 
grouping is that homogeneous groups are more 
effective for learning than heterogeneous `` 
groups. An added rationale for within-class 
grouping is that students are easier to manage 
and keep attentive in smaller groups. Thus we 
would expect ability groups to be small and 
homogeneous with respect to student ability. 
However, several structural and organizational 
factors deter teachers from creating groups 
with these characteristics. Constraining factors 
include class size, the ability distribution of the 
class, the physical layout of the classroom, the 
organization of instruction, the task and re- 
ward structure, curriculum requirements, the 
organization of students’ time, discipline and | 
attention problems, and norms governing equal , 
access of students to educational resources. 
These factors are believed to constrain the size 


' and number of ability groups in the classroom 


as well as ability group homogeneity. 

Teachers are likely to establish groups of 
approximately the same size in order to distri- 
bute instructional time fairly equally: across 
students (Eder, 1978). If groups are unequal in 
size, a teacher may be faced with greater ` 
problems of inattention and discipline in the 
larger groups. Limited instructional materials 
also may prevent a teacher from forming one 
large group and a number of smaller ones. If 
students are assigned to the same group for 
more than one subject, e.g., reading and math- 
ematics, equal size groups may ease manage- 
ment problems and increase teacher flexibility 
and control of time. Groups of equal size in- 
crease student mobility withm the classroom 
since students can be relocated in groups with- 
out the necessity of moving desks and mate- 
rials. In some cases the physical layout of-a 
classroom precludes forming either very large 
or very small groups. 

Structural constraints also affect the number 
of instructional groups formed in a classroom. 


‘Creating a large number of small groups has the 


- 


instructional processes differ across groups within a 
classroom. While this paper focuses on structural 
constraints that affect the formation of ability 
groups, an equally important question is how in- 
struction varies across groups and how that affects 
student learning. Research on classroom processes 
has investigated this question more for tracks than 
for within-class groups although a few such say 
are available (e.g., Evertson, 1982). 

3 This argument refers to management problems 
during instruction. The use of within-class grouping 
may actually increase problems of discipline and 
management during transition between groups. Little 
research is available on this topic. i 
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advantage of reducing student inattention dur-. 


ing instruction and allowing more teacher in- 
teraction with students having learning prob- 
lems. However, since class time is limited, the 
amount of time a teacher spends with each 
group is related to the number of ability groups 
formed. This forces the teacher to create a 
small number of groups, despite the size of the 
class, in order to spend a reasonable period of 
instructional time with each group. Even if 
teachers choose to allocate their time un- 
equally across groups, spending more time, for 
example, with low-ability groups, they would 
still be constrained to limit the number of 
groups in order to have time to meet with each 
group during a class period. Instructional ma- 
terials are also apt to affect the number of 
groups formed since teachers are unlikely to 
have access to a wide range of materials for a 
large number of groups. Moreover, supervising 
many groups, each using different materials, can 
represent a difficult management problem, as 
can attempting to assign seatwork to a large 
number of groups when the teacher’s time is 
involved with one of the groups. 

The constraints imposed by structural and 
organizational factors on the number and size 
of ability groups imply that regardless of the 
achievement distribution of the class, students 
generally are assigned to a predetermined 
number of groups of fixed size. This has con- 
sequences for the homogeneity of the groups 
formed. In the first place, an independence 
between the distribution of achievement in a 
class‘and the number and size of ability groups 
means that the groups are likely to be more 
heterogeneous than they would be under an 
assignment process that relied solely on the 
class distribution of achievement. For exam- 


ple, clusters of similar-ability students are apt 


to be broken up when students are forced into a 
set number of groups of fixed size resulting in 
an increase in the within-group variance in 
achievement. 

Secondly, assuming that achievement is not 
uniformly distributed across a class, a fixed 
number of equal sized ability groups creates 
different within-group variance in achievement 
across groups. For example, if achievement is 
normally distributed, the high- and low-ability 
groups would have greater within-group vari- 
ance than the middle group(s). In addition, 
classes with different achievement distribu- 
tions but the same number of groups would 
have different variances in achievement in 
groups at the same level. In some cases, ability 
grouping may result in the assignment of stu- 
dents with only small differences in aptitude to 
different ability groups while in other cases 
students who show marked differences in ap- 
titude may be placed in the same group. 
Hence, grouping may create inequality among 
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students where it formerly did not exist and 
ignere inequality when it properly should be 
taken into account. 

Finally, predetermining the number and size 
of groups without taking the class achievement 
distribution into account may result in a dif- 
ferent mean achievement for students at the 
same group level but in different classes. Stu- 
dents in the high-ability group in one class may 
have lower achievement scores than the high- 
ability students in another class. Moreover, 
homogeneity of groups at the same level could 
vary markedly across classes. As a result, 
comparing the effects of ability grouping across 
classrooms or even within a classroom Is virtu- 
ally meaningless unless the underlying distri- 
bution of achievement is taken into account. 
The failure to recognize how structural con- 
straints interfere with a reliance on the class 
achievement distribution in the formation of 
ability groups may explain much of the incon- 
sistency in the literature on the effects of 
ability grouping on achievement. 


STRUCTURAL CONSTRAINTS ON 


` ABILITY GROUP STABILITY 


Two factors suggest that ability groups should 
be flexible arrangements of students that per- 
mit considerable student mobility across 
groups over a school year. First, some students 
are likely to be misplaced in the initial assign- 
ment to groups either because their stan- 
dardized achievement scores do not reflect’ 
their true aptitude or because the teacher used 
inappropriate or inaccurate bases for assign- 
ment. Evidence of misassignment can be found 
in several British studies on streaming. Doug- 
las (1964) reported several examples of stu- 
dents with higher test scores in the low-ability 
classes and vice versa. Barker Lunn (1970) 
found that 15 percent of the children in her 
sample were in the wrong stream. Similar mis- 
placements are likely in within-class grouping. 
Eder (1978) found that half of the twenty-four 
first graders in her sample were initially mis- 
placed. While a discrepancy between achieve- 
ment test scores and ability group level may 
not always mean that teachers made a mistake 
or are biased, some errors are certain to occur 
in grouping assignments. 

A second factor promoting mobility across 
ability groups over a school year is that stu- 
dents learn at different rates, depending on 
their aptitude, motivation, absence behavior 
and other personal characteristics. Students 
who are appropriately placed at the same 
ability level at the beginning of a school year 
may progress at different rates, indicating a 
need to reassign some students over the course 


-of the year. 


Despite factors that promote student mobil- 
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ity across groups over time, little actual 
movement from one group to another is ex- 
pected. The structural constraints that act on 
the formation of ability groups also have an 
effect on their stability. Structural factors that 
lead to the creation of a small number of ap- 
proximately equal sized ability groups continue 
to influence a teacher throughout the academic 
year. These factors act as deterrents to student 
mobility. If a pupil is moved from one ability 
group to another, a reciprocal move would be 
required to maintain groups of equal size. 
While occasional moves without replacement 
might be tolerated, more than a few moves 
would have a major impact on the relative size 
of the ability groups, resulting in a size distri- 
bution that is unattractive to the teacher. Once 
one or more groups are created that contain 
more than the average number of students, 
teachers are likely to restrict movement into 
these groups until their membership decreases. 
When movement across groups does occur, it 
is likely to be from larger groups to smaller 
ones. 

A second factor impeding change from oné 
group to another is related to the differential 
status of ability groups. The movement of a 
student into a higher-ability group may be re- 
garded by students, parents and: presumably 
teachers as an academic success making it an 
attractive outcome. However, if reciprocal 
movement is seen as desirable by the teacher 
to maintain equal group size, then any change 
requires moving another student into a lower 
status group. Downward movement may meet 
resistance from students and their parents. 
Teachers are likely to avoid this resistance by 
maintaining stable groups. 

A third factor affecting ability group stability 
is that moving a student into a different group, 
especially a group of a higher level, places an 
additional instructional burden ‘on a teacher. 
To the extent that different groups use different 
materials and are taught at a different pace, 
students who are moved require teacher assis- 
tance in integrating them into the new group 
and helping them catch up with their peers. 
Limitations on a teacher’s time may make such 
remediation efforts difficult. 

Another factor tmpeding change across 
ability groups is related to the students’ social 
networks. Several research studies ‘(Har- 
preaves, 1972; King, 1969; Eder, 1978) show 
that students tend to form friendships within 
formal groups. When teachers move students 
from one ability group to another, they may 
disrupt informal social groups of considerable 
importance to the students. As a result, stu- 
dents may resist change overtly or even 
covertly, for example, by disguising their true 
ability when it might be the basis for movement 
into a higher-ability group. 
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Finally, assuming that membership in an 
ability group influences learning, students in 
the’ same ability group are likely to become 
more similar in their rate of learning and 
achievement over a school year. This occurs 
through the similar opportunities for learning 
that ability groups provide, through an effect of 
group level on student motivation and effort 
and through the influence of a student’s peers 
in the same group on attitudes toward learning 
and on study habits. An increase in within- 
group similarity over time tends to create less 
of a need for reassignment, resulting in more 
stable groups. 


THE SAMPLE 


The effects of structural constraints on ability 
group formation and stability are examined 
using longitudinal data from 48 classes of 
elementary school children in northern 
California. The classes have the following 
grade distribution: 10 fourth; 12 fifth; 10 sixth; 
5 seventh: 7 fifth-sixth; 1 third-forth; 1 
fourth-fifth; 1 sixth-seventh; and 1 third- 
fourth-fifth. The mean class size is 30. 4 with a 
standard deviation of 5.8. 

Schools were selected on the basis of racial 
composition and organizational characteristics 
such as age grading and pedagogical practices.. 
Several of the classes were in two all black - 


schools while a number. of others were in + 


schools with low black enrollment. The 1477 
students in the sample included 658 blacks 
(44.5%), 697 whites (47.2%), 75 Asians (5.1%), 
and 47 Chicano students (3.2%). The black 
students were primarily from lower- -to 
lower-middle-class families while most of the 
other students came from lower-middle- to 
middle-class backgrounds. The schools con- 
tained K—8 classes all of which, even at the 
upper grades, were self-contained. In most of 
the classrooms the same teacher taught all of 
the subjects; in a few classrooms, an instructor 
other than the homeroom teacher came to the. 
students’ classroom for mathematics. 
Information on the instructional groups in’ 
the 48 classes was obtained from the reading 
and mathematics teachers six times over the 
school year. The teachers were asked to pro-~ 
vide the names of students in each reading and 
mathematics group at each data collection, to 
report the basis on which students were as- 
signed to groups and the percent of in- 
structional time the students spent in these 
groups, and, for groups formed on the basis of. 
ability, to designate the level of the group and > 
which groups, if any, were gifted or remedial. 
Data were also gathered on the academic’ 
achievement of the students. Standardized 
achievement tests were administered in the fall 
and in the spring in six of the ten schools in the 
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sample. The 798 students in the 29 classes in 
these six schools form a subsample on which 
an analysis of grouping effects on learning was 
performed. The standardized achievement 
tests administered in the schools included the 
California Test of Basic Skills (CTBS), Science 
Research Associates (SRA), the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills (TTBS) and the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test (MAT). A composite raw 
score in reading and mathematics was obtained 
for all the students who took the test. In order 
to compare the achievement test scores across 
schools, the composite reading scores for the 
MAT, SRA and ITBS were transformed into 
equivalent scores on the CTBS according to 
procedures developed in the Anchor Test 
Study (Loret, 1974). Since similar 
transformations for mathematics scores were 
not derived, the validity of comparisons of 
mathematics achievement across classes in 
which different tests were administered may be 
questionable. Greater reliance should be 
placed on the analyses of the reading data. 
About 10 percent of the parents and students 
in the 48 classes in the sample chose not to 
participate in the study. Information on the 
sex, race and academic achievement of the 
nonparticipants was similar to that of the sub- 
jects in the sample. Moreover, the nonpartici- 
pants seemed to be fairly randomly distributed 
across reading and mathematics groups. Con- 
sequently, no systematic bias is believed to 
have been caused by missing data. Moreover, 
the missing data only affect the analyses of 
achievement since information on the students’ 
membership in instructional groups was ob- 
tained from teachers and school records. 


ANALYSIS 


Several analyses of the formation and stability 
of instructional groups were performed in 
order to describe the process of instructional 
grouping and to determine its effects on stu- 
dent achievement. The analyses include an ex- 
amination of (1) the extensiveness of grouping 
as a pedogogical practice for reading and math- 
ematics instruction, (2) the basis for assign- 
ment of students to instructional groups, (3) the 


size and number of instructional groups in a. 


classroom, (4) the stability of instructional 
groups over a school year, and (5) the effects of 
instructional grouping on academic achieve- 
ment. 


Extensiveness of Instructional Grouping 


An investigation of the frequency with which 
students are grouped for instruction in the 48 
classes in the sample shows that instructional 
grouping for reading is fairly extensive while it 
occurs less often for mathematics. Students 
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-were grouped for reading in 34 of the 48 classes 


(71%) in the sample; in the remaining 14 
classes, students were taught reading as an en- 
tire class. Assignment to groups for mathe- 
matics instruction occurred in 21 of the 48 
classes (44%) while in the remaining 27 classes, 
mathematics was taught to the class as a 
whole. The sample contains 110 reading groups 
at the beginning of the school year and 104 at 
the end; mathematics groups change from 64 to 
62 over the school year.* These results show 
that instructional grouping is a popular method 
of arranging students for instruction, especially 
in reading, where it is the primary mode of 
teaching in the majority of classes in the sam- 
ple. While grouping for mathematics instruc- 
tion occurs less frequently, it is still a fairly 
common pedagogical practice.> The extensive- 
ness of grouping found in this sample justifies a 
detailed analysis of the formation and stability 
of these groups over a school year. 


Basis for Instructional Group Formation 


Almost all of the reading and mathematics 
teachers who grouped their students for in- 
struction reported that the groups were formed 
on the basis of similar ability. In 15 of the 34 
classes with reading groups (44%), students 
were grouped by ability for 100 percent of in- 
structional time each week. In nine other 
classes (27%), ability grouping was used for at 
least 50 percent of the time scheduled for 
reading. On occasion, students in these classes 
were permitted to decide for themselves which 
group they wished to join or were grouped by 
similar temperament or on the basis of hetero- 
geneous ability. In one of these classes stu- 
dents were grouped by sex for 10 percent of 
instructional time each week. Teachers in eight 
classes (24%) provided no information on 


- grouping criteria. However, the test scores of 


the students in the reading groups in these 
classes give clear indication that ability was the 
basis for grouping. In the remaining two 
classes (6%), students were grouped by other 
criteria. In one case, different achievement 


4 The gifted and remedial groups were excluded 
from the analysis because they were generally very 
small, containing one or two students, and because 
the students were usually sent to another room for 
instruction. 

5 The difference between the number of ability 
groups in reading and mathematics may have to do 
with curriculum content and effective pedagogy. For 
example, practicing oral reading is important in early 
grades and can’t be done as effectively in large as in 
small groups. Interestingly, while the organization of 
instruction and curriculum may change across 
grades, the proportion of reading and mathematics 
groups in the classes in the sample varies only 
slightly across grades. 
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was the basis for grouping 50% of the time, and 
similar temperament and student choice the 
remainder of the time. In the other class, in- 
structional groups were based -primarily on 
heterogeneous ability. 
__ A similar emphasis on ability was found in 
the mathematics groups. In 8 of the 21 classes 
(38%) in which students were grouped for 
mathematics, grouping was by ability for 100 
percent of instructional time. Students in four 
other classes (19%) were grouped by ability for 
` at' least 50 percent of their instructional time, 
‘while for the remaining time the basis. for 
grouping was student choice or similar temper- 
ament. In one of these classes students were 
grouped by sex for 10 percent of their instruc- 
tion. No information on the bases for grouping 
was given by. 7 teachers (33%). However, the 
achievement test scores for students in these 
classes indicate that ability was the basis for 
‘grouping. Of the remaining two classes (9%), 


students were never grouped by ability. In one 


case, groups were based on similar tempera- 
ment, student choice and seating arrangement 
for equal amounts of instructional time; in the 
other class, pupils were grouped by different 
ability for 50 percent of their instruction and by 
temperament and student choice for the other 
half of their instructional time. These results 
‘ show that ability is the main criterion on which 
students are assigned to groups for reading and 
mathematics instruction. Groups formed on 
the basis of heterogeneous ability or other 
criteria .are rarely found. The remainder of the 
analysis will focus on the 102. reading groups 
formed_on the basis of ability. 

-It is not clear from the teacher responses 
whether or to what extent they relied on stan- 
dardized test scores rather than on other in- 
formation about the students’ achievement or 
ability to make group assignments. Decisions 
may reflect evaluations of the students’ verbal 
ability, curriculum mastery, effort or motiva- 
tion, and special talents. The extent to which 
assignment to ability groups is congruent with 
students’ rankings on standardized test scores 
will be analyzed in future research. 
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Number and Size of Groups 


It was argued that structural constraints affect 
the formation of ability groups in such a way as 
to predetermine the number and size of groups. 
in a Class. In particular, a small number of 
ability groups of approximately the same size is 
expected in the classes in the sample. 

The data show that the classes typically have 
three ability groups both in reading and math- 
ematics throughout the school year. The mean 
and standard deviation of the number of ability ` 
groups in the 32 classes with reading‘groups are 
3.1 (0.98) at the beginning ofthe school year 
and 3.0 (0.97) at the end. For the 19 classes 
with mathematics groups, the mean and stan- 
dard deviation are 3.0 (1.1) at both times. Table 
1 shows the distribution of the number of 
groups across classes for the two subject areas. 
The mode of the distribution for reading is 2; 
however, change over time is in the direction 
of three groups. The modal number of mathe- 
matics groups at the beginning and end of the 
year is three.. In two mathematics classes having 
four ability groups, the groups. are collapsed 
over time to form three ability groups. l 

The number of reading groups in a class is 
not related to the size of the class. The classes 
with reading groups range in size from 18-40 
and those with mathematics groups from 
18-38. The correlation between class sizé and 
number of reading groups is —.09 {n.s.). In 
larger classes teachers form larger reading 


groups rather than more groups to accommo- 


date the number of students. Table 2 illustrates 
this practice. The mean number of ability . 
groups remains approximately three in small, 
medium and large classes while the mean 
number of students in a group is smallest in the 


# small classrooms. In contrast, class size is cor- 


related with number of ability groups in math- 
ematics (r=.53, p<.01). Larger classes have 
more mathematics groups than smaller classes 
and the size of the groups decreases accord- . 
ingly. It may be that the nature of instructional 
materials accounts for the relationship between 
class size and number of mathematics groups - 
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Table 1. Distribution of Ability Groups in i Reading and Mathematics Across Classes over School Year 


Reading 
October 


# of groups ' # classes 
l A AS 0 
2 A E Shr 
3 ; ' 8 

4 9 

5 


4 
Total # of groups. 102 


Mathematics 
May October May 
+ classes # classes # classes - 

0 l ] 

12 >. 4 5 

19 8 ' 10 
8 2 = 0 - 
2 a 3 

96 58 . 56 
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Table 2. Mean aati Standard Deviation of Number and Size of Ability Groups in bigg and Mathematics 


for Three Categories of Class Size 








Reading : 

| Class Size Mean # of Groups (SD) Mean Size of Groups (SD) 
Small (< 27) N = 6 3.2 (0.75). 6.2 (1.80) 
Medium (28-31) N = 12 2.8 (1.00) 9.9 (4.00) 
Large (> 32) N = 14 s 3.2 (1.10) 9.4 (3.70) 

a Mathematics 

Mean # of Groups (SD) Mean Size of Groups (SD) 
Small N = 4 2.0 (0.82) 9.1 (5.40) 
Medium N = 9 3.0 (0.87) ` 8.7 (4.20) 
Large N = 6 3.7 (1.20) 6.0 3.30) 


in the classroom. While in reading instructional 
materials are often available for three ability 
groups, mathematics materials may be less di- 
versified. If, students all use the same text or 
workbook in mathematics and merely progress 
at different rates across ability groups, then 


instructional materials do not constrain the ` 


number of mathematics groups formed and 
teachers may be more likely to create more 
groups in larger classes. In general, the results 
show that regardless of class size, teachers 
favor three ability groups in reading, and that 
despite a relationship between class size and 
number of math groups, a tendency toward 
establishing three groups in mathematics is still 
observed. 

We also argued that students would be ‘dis- 
tributed in fairly equal numbers across in- 
structional groups in a classroom. The stan- 
dard deviation of the distribution of students 
. across ability groups in a classroom is a mea- 
sure of the evenness of this distribution. Small 
standard deviations indicate groups of fairly 
similar size. Table 2 reports the average, for * 
three categories of class size, of the mean and 
standard deviation of the number of students in 
each ability group for reading and mathemat- 
ics. The standard deviations show some var- 
jation in group size within categories of class 
size. The smallest classes, on the average, 
have the most even distributian -of students 
across ability groups in reading, and the largest 
classes in-mathematics. The frequency distri- 
bution of classes by standard deViation of 
ability group size is shown in Table 3. In gen- 
eral, the ability groups in most classrooms 
have a fairly small size range although in some 
classes the distribution is quite uneven. These 
results show some, but not unequivocal, sup- 
port for our hypothesis. > 

In order to rule out chance as an explanation 
for the distribution of students across ability 
groups, we calculated the number of ways that 
N students in a class could be assigned to the 
observed number of ability groups in that class. 
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Table 3. Distribution of Standard Deviations of Size 


of Reading and Mathematics Ability 
Groups Across Classes: 


# of # of 

Standard Deviation of Reading Mathematics 
Ability Group Size Classes Classes 
0-0.99 4 0 
[-1.99 ' 8 4 
.2-2.99 - 6 6 
3-3.99 © 7 2 
44.99 4: 5 
5—5.99 > 2 0 

6 +` l 2 
Total 32 19 


The standard deviation of each of these possi- 
ble assignments was obtained, yielding a dis- 
tribution of standard deviations for each class. 
The standard deviation of the observed distri- 
bution of students across ability groups was 
then compared to the mean of the distribution 
of all possible standard deviations. Table 4 pre- 
. sents the percentile of the observed standard 
* deviation in this distribution. Low percentiles 
indicate considerable difference between the 
observed standard deviation and the mean of 
the random distribution. For the majority. of 
the classes with reading groups, the observed 
standard deviation falls below the twentieth 
percentile of the random distribution, while for 
the majority of classes with mathematics 
groups it falls below the thirtieth percentile. 
Thus the observed distribution of students 
across ability groups.in most classes has a low 
probability of occurring by chance.® For the 


e It should be noted in interpreting these results 
that the distribution of standard deviations is a dis- 
crete distribution. This has -implications for how 
many standard deviations could be smaller than the 
observed one in each class. For example, if a class of 
size 30 has two groups of size 12 and 18, then the 
standard deviation of this distribution of students is 
in the twentieth percentile but only three assign- 
ments with smaller standard deviations are possible, 
namely 13 and 17, 14 and 16, and 15 and 15. 
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Table 4. Percentiles of Standard Deviations of Ob- 

. served Distributions of Students Across 

Ability Groups in Distribution of All Possi- 

ble Standard Deviations for Reading and 
Mathematics Classes 


# Reading # Mathematics 

Percentile Classes Classes 

0-9 15 | 5 
10-19 3 3 
20-29 7 2 
30-39 4 4 
.40—49 2 2 
50-59 l 0, 
60-69 0 I 
70-79 0 1 
Total 32 ` 18. 


few classes in which the standard deviations 
fall in a higher percentile, it is generally the 
case that the classes had only two groups, im- 
plying that even a small deviation from the 
mean would result in a large standard devia- 
tion. Thus while a hypothesis: that students 
would be exactly equally distributed across 
groups is not supported, the observed distribu- 
tions are unlikely to have occurred by chance, 
and a tendency toward equalizing group sizes 
is apparent. 

A question remains as to what other criteria 
teachers may be employing to decide ability 
group size. As emphasized in the introduction, 
two criteria seem likely: first, to create small, 
low-ability groups in order to give slower stu- 
dents more individual attention, or second, to 
rely on the achievement distribution of the 
class to attempt to maximize within-group 
homogeneity in aptitudes. To examine the re- 
lationship between the size and level of the 
ability groups in the sample, we calculated the 
mean and standard deviation of the number of 
students in the low-, medium- and high-ability 
groups. In the 32 reading classes, the means 
and standard deviations are 8.8(4.5), 7.1(3.2) 
and 8.9(4.8) while in the 19 math classes they 
are 7.5(4.5), 8.8(3.6) and 7.8(4.6) for the low-, 
medium- and. high-ability groups respectively. 
The differences among these means for the 
three ability group levels in both subjects are 
not statistically significant by a t-test (p<.01) 
with the exception of the low and medium 
groups in mathematics (t=—2.3, p<.05). In 
general, the findings reveal that the level of an 
ability group is not related to the number of 
students in the group and the data show little 
evidence that teachers tried to create smaller 
ability groups for the slower students. 

We next examined whether teachers deter- 
mined ability group size by relying on the 
achievement distribution of the class to 
maximize within-group homogeneity in apti- 


`~ 
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tudes or achievement. To do this we rank- 
ordered students by their achievement test 
scores and assigned them to the observed 
number of ability groups in each class in such a 
way as to maximize differences in achievement 
scores between groups. The first two groups 
were created by finding the largest difference 
in test scores between any two students in the 
distribution. The next group was formed by. 
finding the next largest gap in the achievement | 
distribution in either of the first two groups and 
subdividing that group accordingly. This pro- 
cedure was continued until the number of - 


‘groups observed in the classroom was formed. 


If teachers were relying on the achievement 
distribution to maximize within-group 
homogeneity, then we would expect the ob- 
served distribution of students across groups to 
be closer to our constructed distribution than 
to an equal distribution of students across 
groups. On the other hand, if structural con- 
straints promote equal sized groups, as we 
predicted, then the observed distribution of 
students shouid be closer to an equal distribu- 
tion than to the distribution based on 


maximizing within-group homogeneity. To test 


this hypothesis we calculated the index of dis- 
similarity between the observed and con- 
structed distributions and between the -ob- 
served and equal distributions for each class. 
The meex is ' 


i=1 P-P, 


where P, and P’; are the proportion of students 
in the ith category in each distribution and k is 
the number of categories. 

For the 32 classes with reading groups the 


' average value of the index of dissimilarity for 


the observed and constructed distributions is 
.73, compared to .28 for the observed and 
equal distributions. Thus the observed distri- 


‘butions, on the average, are more than twice as 


different from the distribution constructed by 
maximizing within-group homogeneity than 
from the equal distribution. In 29 of the 32 
reading classes, the observed distributions are 
closer to the even distribution than to the con- 
structed distribution. For the 19 classes with 
mathematics groups, the average- value of the 
index for the observed and constructed distri- ` 
butions is .74, compared to .43 for the ob- 
served and equal distributions.. Again, the ob- 
served distributions, on the average, are much 
closer to the equal distributions than to the 
constructed distribution. This pattern is evi- 
dent in 17 of the 19 classes. These results imply 
that teachers made little attempt to maximize 
within-group homogeneity in assigning stu-, 
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dents to ability groups. The evidence points to 
a moderately strong structural constraint ‘that 
acts in the direction of forming equal sized 
ability groups. 

These analyses make it evident that the dis- 
tribution of achievement in a classroom is not a 
major determinant of the number and size of 
ability groups in the class. Consequences of the 
independence between achievement and group 
size can be illustrated with the reading data. 
One consequence is that the amount of 
within-group variance may differ across groups 
in a given classroom. In particular, if the distri- 
bution of achievement in a classroom is 
skewed and ability groups are approximately 
the same size, then ability groups at one end of 


the distribution would be more homogeneous. 


than those at the other end. The average vari- 


ance in achievement for the high-ability read- 


ing groups is 2.17 (N=30), for middle groups 
1.46 (N=29), and for low groups 0.96 (N=30). 
For mathematics groups the average variance 
in achievement for high-ability groups is 1.51 
(N=16), for middle groups 1.28 (N=11), and 
for low groups 1.08 (N=16). These results 
show that-when the number and size of ability 
_ groups are established without reference to the 
distribution of achievement in the classroom, 
some groups are more homogeneous with re- 
spect to achievement than others. In our sam- 
ple, low-ability groups tend to be most homo- 
geneous and high-ability groups least homoge- 
neous. 

„A second consequence of an independence 
between number and size of ability groups and 
the achievement distribution is that the mean 
and variance of groups at the same level should 
differ across classrooms. High-ability groups in 
some classes should have higher means or be 
more homogeneous than high-ability groups in 
other classrooms. This prediction assumes that 
the distribution of achievement varies across 
classrooms. The validity. of this assumption is 
demonstrated in our data by the range of vari- 


ances in achievement across classes. The vari- . 


ance of the neading scores in grade equivalents 
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ranges from 0.93 to 6.12, while the variance of 
the mathematics: scores ranges from 0.64 to 
2.75. These results reveal large differences in 
the distribution of achievement across the 
classes in the sample. 

For the high-ability groups in the 32 fesd 
classes, the mean achievement score at the 
beginning of the school year ranges from 3.3 to 
9.4, and the variance ranges from .31 to 7.2. 


. The mean achievement score for the low-ability 


groups ranges from 1.6 to 7.8, and the variance 
from .02 to 3.0. Thus groups at the same ability 
level differ across classes both in mean 
achievement and in the homogeneity of the 
ability group: This is true for both high- and 
low-ability groups. One implication of this re- 
sult is that the validity of comparisons in 
achievement across classes or across ability 
groups is questionable unless the underlying 
distribution of achievement is taken into ac- 
count. 


Stability 


Structural constraints on ability group forma- 
tion are expected to produce Stability in group 


‘size and membership over time. If change does 


occur, it is expected to be in the direction of a 
more even distribution of students across 
ability groups. Several measures of stability 
were calculated to test this hypothesis. The 
first is an index of dissimilarity, which is cal- 
culated as the absolute value of the difference 
in the percentage distributions at two time 
points averaged over the number of groups in 
the class. It is a conservative measure of sta- 
bility in that it takes into account only whether 
the groups remain the same size over time. If 
students move from one group to another but 
are replaced each time so that the group size 
remains constant, the mobility is rot detected 
by this index. Table. 5 presents. frequency dis- 
tributions of the index of dissimilarity for the 
32 classes with reading groups and. the 19 
classes with mathematics groups from October 
to January and from January to May. 


Table 5. Distribution of Values of Dissimilarity Index Across Classes with aaa and Mathematics Groups 


over a School Year. 


`” Values of Index 


Oct—Jan 
0 22 
1-5 3 
5.1~10 3 
10.1~15 0 
15.1~26 i 
20.125 l 
25.1~30 l 
30 + l 
Total 32 


.  # Classes with reading groups 


'# Classes with math groups 


Jan—May Oct~Jan ` Jan—May 
23 RE 13 
3 BE 3 
2 I 0 
3 ] 2 
I I I 
0 0 0 
8. i . 0. 
0 1 0 
32 19 19 


a 
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The results show that in more than half of the 
reading and mathematics groups no change oc- 
curs in the size of the ability groups for a 
semester or more. The stability of these groups 
suggests that once groups are formed, it is 
easier to keep them the same size than to rees- 
tablish groups of different sizes. These results 
are consistent with findings obtained by 
Dreeban (forthcoming) for reading groups in a 
small sample of first grade classes. In the 
reading classes where change does occur, nine 
changes result in a more even distribution of 
students across groups, as expected. For 
example, aclass that had two reading groups in 
October with 12 and 18 students in them was 
reorganized by January to form two groups of 
size 14 and 16. Two changes resulted in the 
formation of a new group, one in the dissolu- 
tion of a group, and four changes created a less 


even distribution of students across groups. In 


the classes with mathematics groups in which 
change in group size occurs, five changes re- 
sulted in a more equal distribution of students 


_across groups, one change in a less even distri- 


bution, one change in the addition of a group, 
one in the deletion of a group, and one change 
had no effect on the shape of the distribution. 

Two other measures of stability were calcu- 
lated to take into account student mobility that 
does not affect the size distribution of the 
ability groups. The first measure, P, is an aver- 
age over time of the proportion of students in 
an ability group at time t who are in the same 
ability group at time t + 1. The second mea- 
sure, D, measures stability from the perspec- 
tive of the students in an ability group. D is the 
proportion of a student's peers in an ability 


group who remain in the same ability group- 


from one time to the next summed over the 
whole class. D is calculated as 


-d 
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© S 
1/2 (N, + N3 


‘where S is the number of dyads in an ability 


group at time t that remain together in an 
ability group at time t+1, N, is the number of 
dyads together at time t, and N, is the number 
of dyads‘ togéther at time t+1. The measure 
yields the overall proportional stability for the 
entire class and reflects the degree of stability 
in students’ mteraction patterns within ability 
groups. For example, if a subset of pupils in 
ability group 1 were reassigned to ability group 
2, these students would experience some sta- 
bility in their interactions with each other. This 
stability is reflected in the values of D whereas 
it is not accounted for in P or in the index of 
dissimilarity. 

Table 6 presents the distribution of the 
values of P and D averaged over the school 
year for the reading and mathematics classes. 
The values of P show that the composition of 
all the ability groups in reading ‘and mathemat- 


` ics remains fairly stable over the school year. 


Even when movement occurs, a large propor- 
tion of pupils remain in the same group to 
which they were originally assigned. The . 
values of D reveal the same pattern. From the 
perspective of the students, membership in 
reading and mathematics ability groups re- 
mains highly stable over the school year. 

In general these results reveal that the 
structural constraints affecting the formation of 
ability groups also influence the stability of 
groups over time. For the most part, groups 
retain the same size and membership over the 
school year. When movement does occur it 
frequently is caused by moving students from 
one group to another and replacing them by 
other students in order to’: maintain the same 


Table 6. Distribution of Values. of P and D Averaged over the School Year for Reading and Mathematics 


Classes 

Values of P # of Classes ia 

1.00 12 38 
.90-.99 14 44 
.80—.89 4 12 
.70—.79 2 6 
Total 32 100% 
Average P = .95 

1.00 9 A] 
90-.99 . 7 37 
80~.89 2 11 
.70—.79 | 1 5 
Total . 19 100% 
Average P = .95 


Reading ; 
Values of D # of Classes % 
1.00 16 50 
.90—.99 10 32 
.80-.89 3 9 
.70-.79 3 9 

. 32 100% 
Average D = .95 

Mathematics 
1.00 9 47 
.90—.99 7 37 
.80—.89 oe? 16° 
.70—.79 0 6 
19 100% 


Average D = .96 
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Table 7. Regression of Class Variance in Reading Achievement at Time 2 on Variance in Achievement at 


Time 1 and Grouping Variable 


- Dependent Variable: Class Variance at Time 2 


Independent Variables -b B SE 
Class Variance at Time | 0.54**. 0.61 0.13 
Grouping i — 11.00 —0.03 47.00 
Constant 139.54 


Adjusted R? = .25 
F for Regression = 6,43 
Number of Cases = 33 


** p < .01. 


group size. Some change can also be attributed 
to efforts by teachers to make the distribution 
of students across ability groups more equal. 
‘Thus ability groups are not flexible ar- 
rangements of students that are responsive 
primarily to student characteristics, differential 
learning rates and change in motivation and 
effort, but rather predetermined, organized 
structures that remain highly stable over time. 


Effects of Ability Grouping on Achievement 


The predicted effect of ability grouping on aca- 
demic achievement is an increase in the vari- 
ance in achievement within a class over time. 
Moreover, the greater the homogeneity of the 
ability groups the greater the expected increase 
in variance. To determine whether ability 
grouping has the expected effect on reading 
achievement, the class variance in achieve- 
ment at the end of the school year (time 2) was 
_ regressed on a dichotomous independent vari- 
able, grouping, which was assigned unity if the 
class had ability groups and zero otherwise. 
Class variance in achievement at the beginning 
of the school year (time 1) was used as a con- 
trol. The results of this analysis are shown in 
Table 7. Contrary to expectation, the regres- 
sion reveals that the effect of grouping on 
change in class variance in reading is not 
Statistically significant. Classes with ability 
groups do not have a higher variance in 
achievement at the end of the schoo] year than 
classes without ability grouping. An explana- 
tion of this result may be that some of the 
reading ability groups are fairly heterogeneous 
with respect to achievement, which may miti- 
gate the effects of groups or change in class 
variance. The following analysis supports this 
explanation. 

To examine the effects of the homogeneity of 
reading ability groups on variance in achieve- 
ment, the variance in class achievement at time 
2 was regressed on the average within-group 
variance in achievement for each class at time 
l controlling for class variance in achievement 
at time 1. Table 8 presents the results for the 22 
classes with reading groups. Mean within- 


group homogeneity in achievement is found to 
have a statistically significant negative effect 
on change in class variance over the school 
year. In other words, the more homogeneous 
the ability groups, the greater the increase in 
class variance in achievement. This finding im- 
plies that the effect of ability grouping is 
greatest when students are assigned to groups 
whose members are similar in aptitudes and 
achievement.’ 

It should be noted that an alternative expla- 
nation for the results presented above is that 
the observed effects on variance in achieve- 
ment may be due to an association between the 
variance and the mean of the achievement dis- 
tribution. To investigate this possibility, 
change in mean class achievement first was 
regressed on the grouping variable. The esti- 
mate of the grouping parameter failed to attain 
statistical significance, implying that whether 
or not a class is ability grouped has no signifi- 
cant effect on an increase in mean achieve- 
ment. Change in class variance for the grouped 
Classes was then regressed on the average 


. homogeneity or variance of the groups in each 


Class and the mean difference in achievement 
from time 1 to time 2. Both of these variables 
had a significant effect on change in class vari- 
ance, indicating that controlling for change in 
class mean, group homogeneity still has a 
strong effect on change in class variance. This 
result counters the argument that the findings 


7 A different measure of group homogeneity is the 
percentage of students in each ability group whose 
achievement scores are higher than the lowest score 
in the next highest ability group. Using this measure 
the 32 classes with reading groups were divided into 
three groups based on degree of overlap in achieve- 
ment scores. The change in variance was 5.99 for the 
classes with the greatest overlap, 6.45 for the middle 
ckasses, and 7.65 for the classes with least overlap. 
The findings are similar if the lowest ability group is 
used as the point of comparison. These results are 
consistent with those obtained from the regression 
analysis showing that a greater increase in class vari- 
ance in achievement is associated with greater 
within-group homogeneity. 
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Table 8. Regression of Class Variance in Reading Achievement at Time 2 on Class Variance in Achievement 
at Time 1 and Mean Within-Group Variance in Achievement for Grouped Classes 








Dependent Variable: Class Variance at Time 2 


Independent Variables B SE 
Class Variance at Time 1 1.05** 1.10 j 0.22 
Mean Within-Group Variance —0.72** | —0.57 _ 0.30 
Constant : 86.92 l 


Adjusted R? = .53 
F for Regression = 12.62 
Number of Cases = 22 





** p< 0l. 


on group effects on change in class variance 
may be an artifact due to mean changes. 

The importance of the findings on group ef- 
fects on achievement is twofold. First, the im- 
pact of ability grouping on learning is seen to 


depend on the homogeneity, of the ability 


groups. This result may explain the inconsis- 
tencies in the literature on ability groups since 
the homogeneity of the groips is seldom mea- 
sured in these studies. Secondly, the analysis 
reveals how structural or organizational char- 
acteristics of a classroom can mediate the ef- 
fect of ability grouping. Since teachers tend to 
react to structural constraints on the number 
and size of ability groups in a classroom rather 
than attempting to maximize within-group 
homogeneity, the potential effects of ability 
grouping on change in achievement are likely 
to be weakened. 


DISCUSSION 


This paper argues that structural and organi- 
zational constraints impede teachers from 
forming the types of instructional groups that 
are most conducive to student learning. The 
needs of teachers to maintain discipline, to re- 
duce student inattention, to organize pupil ac- 
tivities in a limited’ time frame and to be re- 
sponsive to norms governing the equal access 
of students to instruction preclude the forma- 
tion of small homogeneous groups and lead 
rather to the assignment of students to a pre- 
determined number of groups of fixed size. 
The data provide strong support for this 
argument. Regardless of the achievement dis- 
tribution of a class, teachers tend to create 
three instructional groups that are fairly equal 


in size. In addition, the ability groups vary in- 


homogeneity of ability and achievement. These 
characteristics of ability groups, in turn, have 
consequences for students’ growth in achieve- 
ment. 

The analysis shows that when structural 
constraints hinder the formation of homoge- 
neous ability groups they reduce the impact of 
grouping on change in the achievement distri- 
bution of a class over time. In classes in which 


students were assigned to homogeneous ability 
groups the’ variance in achievement increased 


‘more than in classes where instructional 


groups were more heterogeneous. It may be- 
that students at some ability level, possibly 
bright students, benefit more from grouping 
when they are assigned to homogeneous rather 
than heterogeneous groups. By reducing group 
homogeneity, structural constraints mitigate 
the tendency of ability grouping to mcrease 
inequality of academic achievement among 
students in a class. 

Another consequence of eu con- 
straints on instructional grouping is that ability 
groups remain remarkably stable over the 
school year. The desire to maintain equal size 
groups requires that when students are moved 
to other ability groups they must be replaced 
by students from those ability groups. When 
such changes involve reassignment to a 
lower-ability group, they are likely to affect 
student academic self-esteem and to disturb 
parents. Thus, teachers tend to avoid them. In 
the majority of reading and mathematics 
groups in the sample, no change in group size ° 
or membership occurred over the year. Rather 
than responding to students’ differential learn- 
ing rates and reassigning students to more ap- 
propriate groups, teachers treated group as- 
signments‘as fairly permanent structures and 
provided little opportunity for student mobil- 
ity. l 
A result of instructional group’ stability is 
that grouping may lose its advantages for some 
students -whose learning rates differ from. 
others in the same group. Students who sur- 
pass other group members in achievement are 
likely -to slow their rate of learning either in 


‘response to peer pressure or due to lack of 


opportunity to learn. Students who fall behind - 
their group are apt to become discouraged or 
lose motivation and learn even less than if they 
were not grouped. Thus, the failure of teachers ~ 
to permit and encourage student mobility 
across ability groups prevents instructional 
prouping, in some cases, from achieving its 
intended effect of improving learning. 

The results of this study explain, to some 
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extent, why previous research on the effects of 
ability grouping on achievement has shown in- 
consistent or inconclusive results. Ability 
grouping is a complex phenomenon that occurs 
within and is responsive to an organizational 
setting. Structural constraints on grouping as- 
signments can mitigate the intended effects of 
grouping and decrease its positive effect on 
growth in achievement. In general, the effects 
of ability grouping on growth in academic 
achievement will be fully understood only 
when the effects of structural constraints on 
the assignment process are taken into account. 
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£ 


Employing data from 12 industrial societies, the present paper investigates g ° 


differences in the labor force behavior, occupational distribution, and attainment 
patterns of ever and never married women. The analysis tests one explanation for 
occupational sex segregation—dual career theory, which attributes women’s 
concentration .in low-paying employment to gender differences in marital and 
childrearing responsibilities. The results for the twelve countries offer some support 
for the assertion that never married women are more similar to men than ever 
married women, but not in all respects related to their occupational behavior. 
Although marital responsibilities affect the extent to which women work and the 
kinds of jobs in which they are employed, these differences for the most part do not 
translate into differences in occupational prestige or wage rate. Thus, women’s 
economic disadvantage, relative to men, cannot be attributed solely, or even in large 
measure, to gender differences in marital responsibilities. Never married women, 


who have no immediate marital responsibilities, do not fare much better than. 
married women in their occupational attainment. 


One explanation for why women.and men are 


concentrated in different types of jobs is that. 


dual demands on women’s time place them at a 
disadvantage in the competition for Jobs, rela- 
tive to their male counterparts. According to 
dual career theory, actual (or in the case of 
single women, anticipated) family respon- 
sibilities affect the kinds of jobs women enter 
by limiting their investment in education and/or 
on-the-job training, the number of hours they 
work, the continuity of their labor force at- 
tachment, and their ability to pursue opportu- 
nities for advancement. Human capital 
theorists (e.g., Mincer and Polachek, 1974; 
Polachek, 1975), the strongest proponents of 
the dual career explanation, attribute sex dif- 
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ferences in occupational' distribution and at- 
tainment to individualistic criteria, that is, to 
characteristics of women themselves that place 
them in an inferior wage-bargaining position 
relative to men. These sex-correlated charac- 
teristics are viewed as deriving from sex dif- 
ferences in socialization, in the accumulation 
of human capital and hence productivity on the 
job, and/or in household responsibility. ' 

An alternative explanation for occupational 
sex segregation posits the existence of barriers 
institutionalized in the organization of work 
that hinder women’s access to, and mobility 
into, higher prestige, higher-paid employment. 
One such institutional explanation, internal 
labor market theory (Doeringer and Piore, 
1971), argues that (1) various classes of work- 
ers (e.g., women and men) have differential 
access to occupational opportunities, and (2) ' 
the productivity of individual workers is a 
function not only of their personal charac- 
teristics (e.g., amount of labor force experi- 
ence), but also of the characteristics of occu- 
pations and firms in which they labor. Hence, 
factors outside an individual’s control are pre- 
sumed to have important consequences for the 
kinds of jobs in which men and women work, 
and hence the earnings they receive for that 
employment (see Roos, 198la, for a detailed 
review of the dual career and institutional ex- 
planations). , 

The present analysis evaluates the efficacy 
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of the dual career (or human capital) explana- 
tion for predicting differential occupational lo- 
cations of women with varying amounts of 
family responsibilities. Although the data do 
not permit an explicit test of the institutionalist 
view, the failure of human capital theory to 
account for differential occupational locations 
would increase the plausibility of such a view 
as an explanation of occupational sex segrega- 
tion. In previous tests of human capital theory, 
researchers have focused on gender dif- 
ferences in occupational behavior. Gender 
comparisons, however, assume that since most 
men and women are married, and most women 
and not their husbands have primary responsi- 
bility for home and child care, the effect of 
differing family responsibilities on occu- 
pational attainment will be reflected in gender 
differences in occupational outcomes. The 
purported negative effects of home and child 
care responsibilities, however, should be im- 
portant not for all women, but only for those 
employed women who must contend with such 
responsibilities (i.e., married women and 
women with children). Since never married 
women do not face the same home and child- 
care demands as married women, and because 
their total amount of labor force experience 
more closely approximates that of men 
(Treiman and Terrell, 1975), they should (ac- 
cording to the human capital view) be more 
likely than married women to pursue nontradi- 
tional work options and to optimize income- 
producing activities, that is, to be more like 
men in their occupational choice and attain- 
ment patterns. 

This analysis goes beyond a comparison of 
gender differences to a more stringent test of 
dual career theory by comparing the occu- 
pational distributions and attainments of mar- 
ried and never married women in 12 industrial 
societies. If duel career theory is an important 
explanation for observed gender differences in 
occupational distribution, there should exist 
sharp differences in the distributions and at- 
tainment patterns of married and never married 
women. A finding that never married women 
closely approximate the occupational distribu- 
tion and attainment of men would support the 
notion that women’s economic disadvantage 
depends in large measure on the respon- 
sibilities associated with marriage. If we find 
minimal or no differences in the attainment of 
ever and never married women, other more 
fundamental features of the organization of 
work are likely responsible for the sex- 
segregated occupational structure. 

The comparative aspect of the analysis is 
particularly important, Previous research on 
occupational sex segregation has been con- 
ducted almost entirely on U.S. data (note- 
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worthy exceptions include Galenson, 1973; Or- 
ganisation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment (OECD), 1975, 1979; Gaskin, 1979). 
In attempting to account for sex differences in 
occupational distribution in the U.S., it is use- 
ful to consider whether such occupational pat- 
terns emerge out of the historical circum- 
stances of this country or whether they derive 
in part from more general structural features 
common to all industrial societies. The com- 
parative perspective permits a determination of 
whether patterns of occupational attainment 
observed in this country are idiosyncratic or 
whether they can be generalized to other cul- 
tural contexts. A similar pattern of sex and/or 
marital differences in attainment across indus- 
trial societies would imply that the sex- 
segregated occupational structure is quite 
firmly entrenched and that progress towards 
integration requires major changes in the way 
work is organized.! 


DATA AND METHODS 
Data 


The 12 data sets are national representative 
samples of the adult populations of Austria 
(1974), Denmark (1972), Finland (1972), West 
Germany (1976), Great Britain (1974), Israel 
(1974), Japan (1967), Netherlands (1974), 
Northern Ireland (1968), Norway (1972), Swe- 
den (1972), and the United States (1974-77). 
Only industrial societies were selected since it 
is in these countries that reconciling family and 
work responsibilities should be most difficult 


! The assumption underlying this discussion is that 
a woman’s decision to work, and her occupational 
outcome, are dependent upon her marital and child- 
rearing responsibilities, and not vice versa. I have 
thus ignored the likelihood that a decision regarding 
marriage and/or children, especially how. many chil- 
dren, depends on one’s labor force/occupational 
choices or expectations. The relationship between 
occupational attainment and marital status is obvi- 
ously more complicated than the one I am able to test 
here. Presumably, labor force and fertility expecta- 
tions affect one’s initial job choice, which usually 
occurs prior to marriage and childbearing; this initial 
job choice in turn affects whether one marries, age at 
marriage, whether one has children, and how many 
children one has. Initial job choice and subsequent 
marital and childrearing choices both, in turn, affect 
one’s occupational options later in life. Unfortu- 
nately, lack of appropriate data, especially measures 
of the presence and age of children, precludes the 
possibility of testing this more complicated model. 
With the cross-section data I have, I can test only a 
smali piece of this more complicated process of oc- 
cupational attainment: the effect of current marital 
status on current occupational position. These limi- 
tations of the data should be borne in mind in the 
interpretation of results. 
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for women. There are three major reasons for 
this. First, the historical shift to an industrial 
economy changed the productive role of 
women-—they now had to leave home to con- 
tinue their economic role (Boserup, 1970; Tilly 
and Scott, 1978; Degler, 1980). Second, the 
potential effect of women’s marriage and child- 
rearing responsibilities on their occupational 
outcomes has substantially increased in recent 
years as more (especially married) women 
have entered the paid workforce in the U.S. as 
well as in other industrial societies. Notably, 
the greatest increase in labor force participa- 
tion‘in recent years has been among married 
women with small -children (Sweet, 1975; 
OECD, 1975). Third, time-use studies con- 
ducted in various industrialized countries have 
documented that wives bear the primary re- 
sponsibility for childrearing and home work 
regardless of whether they work outside the 
home (Szalai, 1972; Walker and Woods, 
1976).2 > 

The selection of the economically active 
population utilizes an employment variable that 
includes all full-time and part-time workers (of 
any age) as comprising the “employed” popu- 
lation. For the attainment analyses, the sample 
is further restricted to the most economically 
active portion of the: population—employed 
persons aged 20 to 64 working full or part time. 
This restriction is necessary due to cross- 
cultural variability in the age cutoffs used in the 
samples as well as in the ages at which people 
generally start work. 


Description of Variables 


Two measures of occupation are used. For a 
nominal measure of occupation, the 7-category 
International Standard Classification of Occu- 
pations (ISCO) is employed. This makes the 
usual “type of work” distinction between large 


‘occupational sectors such as professional, 


clerical, and production (International Labour 
Office [LO], 1969). Sample size limitations 
precluded the use of a more detailed classifica- 
tion. In order to have a summary measure of. 
occupational attainment for use in multivariate 
analysis, also used is an ‘occupational wage 
rate scale,” designed to reflect the gender dif- 
ferentiation of the occupational structure. The 
raw data on which this scale is based are the 
average earnings of men within each of the 
categories of Treiman’s (1977:204) 14-category 


2 Selecting only industrialized countries also tends 
to minimize the amount of noncomparability that 
arises from varying definitions and measurements of 
the “economically active” population across coun- 
tries, a factor that affects the enumeration of female 
more so than male workers. 
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classification in the 10 countries for which 
earnings data were available.* These average 
occupational earnings were then converted to a 
common metric, averaged across the 10 coun- 
tries, and converted to a 0 to 100-point scale. 

The resulting metric scale represents a cross- 
cultural standard earnings: hierarchy of occu- 
pations, with 0 assigned to the occupation 
group with the lowest average male earnings 
(low-prestige agricultural occupations) and 100 


_ to the occupation group with the highest aver- 


age male earnings odin eau and manage- 
rial occupations.)* r 
Three determinants of occupation are 
identified—father’s occupation, as a measure 
of social origins, age, and educational attain- 
ment, is operationalized using the occupational 
wage rate scale. Age is measured in years.and, . 
in the present context, is a crude proxy for 
experience. In addition, an age-squared term is 
added to allow for the possibility that the re- 
lationship between age and occupational at- 
tainment is curvilinear, which tests for whether 
workers move into less-demanding (and hence 
less income-producing) jobs prior to their . 
moving out of the labor force altogether. Since - 
age and age-squared are highly collinear, a 
constant (equal to the mean of age) was sub- 
tracted from age before squaring it, in order to 


- reduce the correlation between the two vari- 


ables and hence improve the stability of the 
coefficients. Finally, educational attainment is 
measured in years of school completed. (For 


-additional details on the sample charac-: 


teristics, the selection of the employed popula- 
tion, and the measurement of variables, see 
Roos, 198la: Chapter 2.) 


Analytic Strategy 


The “ever married” group in each country in- 
cludes women who are presently married, sep- 


> Treiman’s 14-category occupational classifica- 
tion is based on the 7-category ISCO classification. 
In addition to the “type of work” distinction between __ 
large occupational sectors, the 14-category . 
classification also differentiates between prestige 
groupings within major categories. 

4 Lalso used prestige as a metric measure of occu- 
pation but space constraints preclude full presenta- 
tion of these results. I chose to present the occu- 
pational wage rate results because the use of prestige 
is not sufficient when exploring gender differences in 


‘occupational attainment patterns (see Roos, 1981b, 


for documentation of this point). What is needed is 
an occupational classification that takes account of 
the kinds of work men and women do, that is, one 
that reflects to a greater extent than prestige the 
gender differentiation of the labor market. The occu- 
pational wage rate scale was designed for just on 


purpose. 
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arated, divorced, or widowed; the “never mar- 
ried” group includés: only women who never 
married. The distinction between the ever and 
never married is used rather than that between 
the currently and not currently married, be- 
cause women who have been married are more 
likely to have child care and other home re- 
sponsibilities left over from their marriage that 
may affect their occupational choice and ad- 
vancement.* 

The problem with making comparisons be- 
tween married and single women is that many 
single women are really ‘‘premarried’”’ women; 
that is, their occupational preferences may be 
affected by an anticipated assumption of the 
traditional responsibilities of marriage. Never 
married women are also younger.on the aver- 
age than those who have married, and younger 
workers are generally occupied in different 
jobs than older workers. Because of these fac- 
tors, age must be carefully controlled. To make 
the best possible test of the dual career expla- 
nation, one should select never married women 
whose current labor force behavior.and occu- 
pational choice are not affected by an anticipa- 
tion that their stay in the workplace may be 
temporary. To approximate this group, a sam- 
ple of women older than the average age at 
which women in the particular country first 
marry was chosen for comparison purposes 


(calculated from- United Nations, 1977).’? The 


5 Sample size limitations preclude separating a 
“previously married” or an ‘ever married with chil- 
dren” group, either of which would be preferable 
theoretically to the “ever married” group. 

6 Even without this expectation of marriage, how- 
ever, never married women would probably not 
exactly approximate the attainments of men—most 


men have traditionally had the. responsibility for as- . 


suring their family’s as well as their own financial 
security, while unless they have children, single 
women generally need only be concerned with their 
own welfare. Although this ‘‘male”’ responsibility has 


been mitigated somewhat in recent years as more - 


married women work for pay outside the home, it is 
still the case that men on average contribute the 
larger share of the household income, if for no other 
reason than they are typically older than their wives 
and generally work in jobs that pay more. Smith 
(1979:12), in fact, estimated that working wives in 
the U.S.. contribute on average one-quarter of their 
family’s total income; the comparable figure for 
wives employed full-time year-round was 38 percent. 
This is not to suggest that wives’ income is unneces- 
sary for the family’s financial security. To the con- 
trary, Oppenheimer (1977) found that wives’ eco- 
nomic role is an important one, especially when their 
husbands are in poorly paid occupations. Women's 
added earnings, according to Oppenheimer, are often 
a functional substitute for upward occupational mo- 
bility on the part.of the husband. 

7 The average age at first marriage was based on 


1974 or 1975 data (United Nations, 1977). The ages | 
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resulting sample of “older’ or “committed” 
never married women provides an approxima- 
tion (albeit crude) of a group of women whose 
labor force decisions should be most similar to 
those of men. l 

The subsequent analyses first compare the 
labor force behavior and occupational distri- 
bution patterns of ever and never married 
women in all 12 countries. The distribution of 
the marital groups on each of the variables 
included in the attainment analyses is then de- 
scribed. Finally, occupation models are esti- 
mated separately for employed ever and never 
married women 20 to 64 in each country. The 
results for “committed” never married women 
are compared with those for all women and are 
described in the text where appropriate but are 
not provided in tabular form. 


ANALYSIS 
Labor Force Behavior 


As is evident in Table i, marriage respon- 
sibilities affect the labor force behavior of 
women in industrial societies in ways consis- 
tent with dual career theory. With the ex- 
ceptions of Finland, Japan, and Sweden, where 
the two marital groups are about equally likely 
to be employed, never married women are 
more likely to work than ever married women. 
In addition, excepting Finland and Sweden, 
never married women are substantially more 
likely than their married counterparts to work 
full time. . 

The anomalous results for Finland and Swe- 
den may be in part a consequence of the high 
participation rates of women m those coun- 
tries: 77 percent of Finnish women 20 to 64, 
and 70 percent of Swedish women, were em- 
ployed full or part time (Roos, 198la: Table 
3.1). Thus, in societies, where a high rate of 
female participation is the norm, marital re- 
sponsibilities may not play as important a role 


ir explaining differences in participation. 


There is an alternative explanation for these 
anomalous results. Since never married 
women are on the whole younger than ever 


- married women, it may be that a large portion 


were: Austria, 22.6; Denmark, 23.3; Finland, 23.1; 
West Germany, 22.3; Great Britain (England and 
Wales), 22.3; Israel, 21.5; Japan, 24.5; Netherlands, 
21.9; Northern Ireland, 22.6; Norway, 22.5; Sweden, 
24.8; United States, 21.4. Although conceptually it 
would have been desirable to use a more stringent 
criterion (perhaps the age by which 75 percent of all 
women had married), the potential loss of cases 
made such a choice unacceptabk. As it was, deriving 
a conceptually more “pure” definition of the never 
married group resulted in a loss of a large number of 
cases, and hence a reduction in the stability in the 
estimates of the percentage employed. 
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Table 1. Employment Status of Women (All Ages), by Marital Status, for 12 andustialized Countries (in 


percentages) 
Employment Status 

Country Full time Part time Not at work Total N 
Austria 

Ever married 27.3 9.5 63.2 100.0% 741 

Never married 56.3 6.7 37.1 100.1% 125 
Denmark i 

Ever married 32.0 22.9 45.1 100.0% 463 

Never married 43.4 20.2 36.4 100.0% ` 99 
‘Finiand 

Ever married 58.7 12.6 28.7 100.0% 373 

Never married 45.5 26.1 28.4 100.0% 134 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) i 

Ever married 13.2. 16.2 70.6 100.0% 1127 

Never married 54.5 10.3 35.2 100.0% 171 
Great Britain 

Ever married 19.7 . 20.2 60.1 100.0% - 628 

Never married 61.8 © 4,1 34.1 100.0% 100 
Israel ” 

Ever married 13.4 14.6 71.9 99.9% 11283 

Never married 23.8 10.4 65.8 100.0% 3726 
Japan? 

Ever married 42.1 57.9 100.0% 865 

Never married 41.9 58.1 100.0% 253 
Netherlands 

Ever married 13.2 10 76.0 100.0% 353 

Never married 60.3 4 35.2 100.1% 118 
Northern Ireland? i , 

Ever married 28.2 71.9 100.1% 497 

Never married 73.3 26.7 100.0% 109 
Norway - 4 

Ever married 19.0 21.6 59.5 100.1% 385 

Never married 32.9 23.7 43.4 100.0% 76 
Sweden 

Ever married 27.7 P 34.9 100.0% 455 

Never married ' 28.6 39.8 31.6 100.0% 98 
United States l 

Ever married 28.0 11.8 60.2 100.0% . 2755 

Never married 49.4 11.5 39.0 99.9% 


a Full-time/part-time status not available. 


are still in school, and hence not full-time labor 
force members. For this reason, comparing all 
never married women with all ever married 
women is not, strictly speaking, the best possi- 
ble comparison. To test for this possibility, the 
percentage employed and the percentage em- 
ployed full time of all never married women 
were compared with comparable figures for 
“older” néver married women (1.e., never mar- 
ried women older than the average age at 
which women in their country first marry). 
Selecting “older” never married women sub- 
stantially increases the percentage employed, 
ds well as the percentage employed full time, m 


each of the countries with anomalous results: 


the percentage of never married women em- 
ployed increases from 72 to 89 percent in Fin- 


land, from 42 to 80 percent in Japan, and from: 


68 to 83 percent in Sweden.® The percentages 


® Mention should be made of the three exceptions 


of never married women employed full time in 
Finland and Sweden (anomalies in Table 1) 
also increase markedly when age.is controlled 
(homai to Beper on i Kolandai 
62 percent in Sweden). 

, In addition to Sweden discussed above), 
unexpectedly low rates of full-time participa- 
tion of never married women were shown in 
Table 1 for Israel and Norway. As above, re- 
stricting the analysis to “older” never married 


‚women results in substantial increases in the 
- percentage working full time (from 24 to 48 


percent in Israel and from 33 to 74 percent in 
Norway). Although the case base is small in 
some of the countries (particularly the Scan- 
dinavian countries), the magnitude and con- 





to this general-finding—in Germany, Great Britain, 
and Northern Ireland, “older” never married women 
are somewhat less likely to work than all never mar- 
ried women. ‘ 


H 
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sistency of the increases provide strong evi- 
dence that the anomalous results observed in 
Table 1 are primarily attributable to the large 
number of young (and hence school-age) 
women included in some of the samples. Over- 
all, the more “committed? the never married 
women, the more their labor force behavior 
resembles men’s. 


Occupational Distribution 


Table 2 presents the occupational distributions 
of ever and never married women for all 12 
countries, using the 7-category ISCO 
classification (ILO, 1969). Given the small case 
base in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, these 
data should be viewed as suggestive. The in- 
dexes of dissimilarity presented in Table 2, 
ranging from a very low 9.6 percent in West 
Germany to an unusually high 43.4 percent in 
Japan, indicate the existence of small to mod- 
erate marital differences in major occupation 
group. The 12-country average is 21.2, sug- 
gesting that on average 21 percent of married 
women would have to change occupations to 
make their distribution equal to that of never 
married women. Although not so large as gen- 
der differences in occupational distribution— 
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the 12-country average for gender differences 
is 39.1 (based on the 7-category ISCO 
classification and calculated from Roos, 1981a: 
Table 6.4)the indexes are sufficiently large in 
most countries to merit serious consideration. 

Japan is the one exception to the general 
rule. In that country marital differences in oc- 
cupation are substantially larger than gender 
differences (43 and 26 percent, respectively). 
The relatively low gender index in Japan is 
most likely due to the large proportion of the 
female population engaged in agricultural em- 
ployment. In 1967, the date of the survey, 37 
percent of the Japariese women were employed 
in agriculture. By 1978, that percentage had 
decreased to 15 percent (calculated from ILO, 
1979: Table 2B). Similar logic can explain the 
relatively Aigh Japanese marital index. As 
Table 2 documents, the large number of 
Japanese women employed in agriculture is 
comprised almost entirely of married women. 
Nearly half of the never married women (but 
only eight percent of the married women) are 
employed in clerical jobs. In contrast, 45 per- 
cent of married women, compared with only 
four percent of never married women, are em- 
ployed in agriculture. These women are un- 
doubtedly family-farm workers: 77 percent of 


Table 2. Occupational Distribution of Employed Women (All Ages), by Marital Status, for 12 Industrialized 


Countries (in percentages) 





Germany 
Austria Denmark Finland (Fed. Rep.) Great Britain Israel 
Occupational Ever Never Ever Never Ever Never Ever Never Ever Never Ever Never 
Category* married mesried married married married married married married married married married married 
1. Professional 
and technica! 63 10.8 15.5 27.9 12.6 15.7 14.2 15.4 12.2 25.9 31.8 22.9 
2. Adminstrative 
and managerial 0.7 0.0 0.0 0.0 1,2 1.4 0.0 9.0 1.1 0.0 12 0.6 
3. Clerical and related 21.4 30.1 27.7 23.3 17.3 77.1 39.0 46.4 27.5 38.8 25.5 36.7 
4, Sales 12.3 10.8 10.2 2.3 10.6 5.7 16.3 16.7 12.9 7.9 9.9 4.6 
5. Service 17.9 14,5 18.4 23.3 14.6 28.6 12.5 b 25.9 9.4 17.8 13.6 
6. Agricultural 23.2 13.3 18.9 11.6 30.7 11.4 3.2 0.6 13 1.4 3.2 1.4 
7. Production and 
Telated 18.2 20.5 9.2 11.6 13,0 10.0 14.8 15.4 19.0 16.5 10.6 20.3 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 99.9% 100.0% 100.0% 99.9% 100.0% 100.0% 99.9% 9.9% 100.0% 100.1% 
N 264 77 232 49 250 69 292 93 249 64 3143 1264 
Index of dissimilarity 15.5 19.6 17.2 9.6 25.1 20.8 
Northern United 
Japan Netherlands Ireland Norway Sweden States 
Occupational Ever Never Ever Never Ever Never Ever Never Ever Never Ever Never 
Category” married married married married married married married married married married married marred 
1. Professional 
and technical 6.7 9.9 21.1 2B. 16.8 17.6 18.7 21.9 24.8 13.9 21.3 27.6 
2. Administrative 
and managerial 0.9 1.1 0.9 0.0 1,3 1.2 1.4 6.3 0.4 0.0 3.4 0.9 
3. Clerical and related 7.6 45.8 31.2 35.4 13.4 30.6 21.6 25.0 29.0 3.0 32.7 35.9 
4. Sales 11.0 12.4 20.2 9.4 8.1 9.4 14.4 12.5 12.6 5.6 6.9 6.5 
5. Service 11.3 8.8 18.3 18.8 3S 14.1 15.8 28.1 23.5 25.8 19.4 19.8 
6. Agricultural 45.4 4.5 3.7 9,0 2,7 4,7 19.4 6.3 13 0.0 0.5 0.6 
7. Production and c ; 
related 17.1 17.5 4.6 8.3 26.2 22.4 8.6 0.0 8.4 5.6 16.1 9.2 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% [00.0% 99.9% 100.1% 100.0% 100.1% [00.0% 99.9% 
N 354 97 85 75 140 80 126 29 259 39 1095 204 
Index of dissimlarity 43.4 15.4 21.3 23.7 22.4 10.2 


a International Standard Classification of Occupations (ISCO) major groups (International Labour Office, 


1969). 
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the women engaged in agriculture in Japan in 
1972 were “family helpers” (OECD, 1975:23). 
Never married Japanese women, with their 
lesser marital and childrearing responsibilities, 
have evidently been better able than married 
women to move into the newly emerging ser- 
vice occupations (e.g., clerical, sales, and ser- 


vice jobs) that accompanied the relatively late . 


emergence of industrialization in Japan 
(Singelmann, 1978): Similar factors may also 
be at work in Finland, where nearly a third of 
ever married women labored in agricultural 
employment. Notably, Finland has an index of 
marital dissimilarity second only to that a 
Japan. 

Because single women are on the average 


much younger than married women, one might 


expect that these indexes are conservative es- 
timates of the difference in the occupational 
distributions of ever and never married 
women. To investigate this possibility, the in- 
dexes presented in Table 2 were compared 
with those calculated for ever and never mar- 
ried women older than the average age at 
which women in the particular country first 
marry (data not shown). In nine of the 12 
countries, the marital index increases, al- 
though in only five is the increase as large as 
five percentage points. This finding appears to 
be due to an increase in the proportion of the 
never married labor force engaged in. profes- 
sional and technical employment, reflecting 
‘older’ never married women’s employment in 
‘the female professions while their younger 
counterparts enter the labor force in clerical, 
sales, service, and production jobs.’ 

The U.S. pattern of marital differences re- 
flected in Table 2 is fairly typical of all the 
countries. With two exceptions (Israel and 
Sweden), never married women are more 
likely than married women to work in profes- 
sional and technical jobs (although only in 
Denmark, Great Britain, Netherlands, and the 
U.S. is the difference as large as five percent- 
age points). When the sample is restricted to 


3 Israel is the only truly anomalous result—the 
index of marital dissimilarity decreases by ten per- 
centage points when age is controlled. As in the 
remaining countries, controlling for age substantially 
increases the percentage of never married women 
engaged in professional employment. Unlike in other 
countries, however, the increase in the percentage of 
professional workers among “older” never married 
women in Israel brings these women to parity with 
married Israeli women, rather than increasing the 
marital difference. Notably, the percentage of mar- 
ried women working in professional employment in 
Israel is the highest of any of the included countries. 
These findings may reflect the overrepresentation of 
women from higher-status social origins in the Israeli 
labor force (Roos, 198la: Chapter 5). 
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post-marriage-age women, the percentage of 
never married women in professional positions 
increases even further in 10 of the 12 countries. 
While never married women are indeed more 
likely to work in professional jobs than married 
women, a more detailed classification system 
shows that these are low prestige and low- 
paying professional jobs such as primary 
school teacher and nurse (Roos, 1981la: Chap- 
ters 3, 6). ` 

With the exception of Japan (as described 
above), large portions of both ever and never 
married women in each country work in cleri- 
cal occupations. Where an economy has a large 
agricultural component (Austria, Denmark, 
Finland, Japan, and Norway), ever married 
women are more likely than never married 
wemen to be agricultural workers. Given the | 
nature of agricultural work, with the location of 
work close to the home, married women can 
more easily contribute to the productive effort. 
Consistent with this interpretation, the con- 
centration of ever married women in clerical 
occupations is somewhat less in these five 
countries (at least when age is controlled). Fi- 


‘nally, in most but not all of the countries, ever 
- married women are more likely to be employed 


in sales and service work than never’ married 
women, at least when young single workers 
(who are more likely to work in such sone) are 
eliminated from the sample. 

In sum, these effects, though small, are con- . 
sistent with previous U.S. literature on marital 
differences in occupational distribution (Sewell 
et al., 1980) and in the direction predicted by 
dual career theory: marriage reduces the 
likelihood that women work in the better paid 
and more prestigious jobs. Never married 
women’s greater representation in the (semi) 
professions reflects the greater investment in 


training and stronger labor force commitment 


required for these jobs. Intermittent labor force 
attachment for workers in these occupations 
would lead to depreciation of skills and a loss 
of bargaining power for those who wanted to 
reenter them later in life. This is less true for 
other occupations in which married (as well as 
never married) women work. l 


Occupational Attainment 


While many investigators have studied the oc- 
cupational attainment patterns of men and 
women, few have investigated whether the 
process of attainment differs by marital status 
(exceptions include Treiman and Terrell, 1975; 
Hudis, 1976; McClendon, 1976; Sewell et al., 
1980). These studies found that the small mar- 
ital differences in occupational distribution de- 
scribed above translate into a prestige and 
status advantage for never married women on 
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the order of five to 14 points. Despite these 
marital differences in occupational prestige and 
status, previous research found no marital dif- 
ferences in occupational returns to personal 
characteristics and investments (i.e., the pro- 
cess of occupational allocation), a result incon- 
sistent with dual career theory (Treiman and 
Terrell, 1975; McClendon, 1976; but see Sewell 
et al., 1980). 

As suggested: above (note 4), one reason 
previous studies failed to find gender dif- 
ferences in the process of occupational attain- 
ment was because occupation was measured in 
such a way as to mask sex differences in “type 
of job” performed. Before accepting previous 
research on marital attainment patterns as re- 
futing dual career. theory, the occupational 
wage rate scale was used to test the possibility 
that marital differences in the process of occu- 
pational attainment are also masked in studies 
using prestige or status as a measure of occu- 
pation. 

Distribution of variables by marital status. 


Table 3 presents the means and standard’ de- . 


viations of all variables for each marital group. 
To simplify comparisons, for the most part the 
discussion includes only those differences sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. Ever and never mar- 
ried women in most of the countries come from 
similar social origins. In the three exceptions 
(Denmark, Germany, and Japan), never mar- 
ried women have the advantage with respect to 
social origins, reflecting the possibility that 
women from higher-status backgrounds in 
these countries are relatively less likely to 
marry, or perhaps to marry later (see Waite 
and Spitze, 1981, who found similar results for 
the U.S.). 

As expected, the means for age show that 
never married women are on average signifi- 
cantly younger than married women in each 
country except Norway, where given the small 
sample size the result is of doubtful reliability. 
Corroborating past research on U.S. data, 


never married women complete more years of- 


education than married women in all the coun- 
tries, significantly so in eight. Part of this dif- 
ferential is probably due to the younger aver- 
age age of the single women, and the fact that 
educational attainment is negatively correlated 
with age. When post-marriage-age women are 
selected, never married women remain signifi- 
cantly younger and more educated than mar- 
ried women. 

Despite their age and educational advan- 
tages, however, never married women in most 
countries are unable to translate age and 
schooling into higher prestige or occupational 
wages. In only three of the countries (Den- 
mark, Great Britain, and Japan) do the prestige 
and wage rates of ever and never married 
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women differ significantly. In the U.S., never 
and ever married women work in jobs of sig- 
nificantly different prestige (corroborating past 
research), but these jobs do not differ in aver- 
age wage rate.'® 

Marital differences in attainment. Table 4 
presents the coefficients of a model of occu- 
pational attainment for each of the countries, 
separately for the two marital groups. The re- 
sults generally replicate those of previous 
analyses based on U.S. data that used prestige 


and status as measures of occupation (Treiman 


and Terrell, 1975; McClendon, 1976; although 
see Sewell et al., 1980). Hence, even with a 
measure of occupational attainment sensitive 
to gender differences in occupational distribu- 
tion, the dual career expectation of marital 
differences in the process of occupational at- 
tainment is not supported. Interestingly, with 
the exception of the education effect, the small 
differences that do occur are often in the direc- 
tion opposite that predicted by dual career 
theory. 

Dual career theory predicts that because of 
their lesser home responsibilities, never mar- 
ried women should, like men, be better able to 
capitalize on their social origins than married 
women. Although evidence indicates that men 
accrue significant occupational advantages 
from their social origins in each of the included 
countries except Sweden (Roos, 1981la: Chap- 
ter 5), there is little support in the present data 
for the hypothesis that never married women 
receive similar benefits. The effect of social 
origins on occupational attainment is -signifi- 
cant for never married women in only two 
countries, Finland and West Germany, and 
only in Finland is it significant in the expected 
positive direction. On the other hand, social 
origins significantly benefit married women in 
three countries (Austria, Japan, and the United 
States).!1 Thus, with few exceptions, coming 
from higher-status social origins does not ap- 
parently affect the occupational outcomes of 
women, married or single. 

With respect to the occupational retum to 
age, dual career theory predicts it should be 
less for married women, who spend a greater 
proportion of their lives out of the labor force 


10 “Older” ever and never married women work 
in jobs of significantly different prestige in Denmark, 
Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the U.S. (table 
not shown). Only in Great Britain and the U.S., 
however, do “older” never married women work in 
jobs of significantly higher wages than married 
women. 

'! This pattern of results holds even when “older” 
women are compared, with the one exception that 
the father’s occupation coefficient for Finland loses 
significance. 
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_ Table 3. Means and Standard Deviations for Models of Ocsiipational Attainment for pii Emplóyed 
Women 20-64, by Marital Status, for 12 Industrialized Countries* 








errar tt NAR a a a a o e e A Fr uh a a a g o a a 


Ever Never Ever Never Ever Never Ever Never Ever Never Ever Never 
married married married married married married married married married married married maried 





Means 





Father's 


occupation—prestige 373 39.0 378 * 44.2 390 38 412 .*448 4.3 5 41.1 418 
Father’s occupation— 


wage rate scale? 28.3 30.2 27.9 37.3 28.3 27.4 316 * 37.7 — — 43.1 42.9 
Age 42.6 * 34,7 40.2 * 32.5 4).7 * 46 41.8 * WE 44.5 * 31.7 39.3. * 24.4, 
{Age*? 114 * 195 146 * 208 739 * nil 135 * 210 159 * 224 172 > 142: 
Years of schooling 9,13 9,53 7.98 * 943 8.20 * 9.33 10.2 * 112 10.4 * ILS 10.6 1h.) 
_Respondent’s 


occupation—prestige 35.7 35.6 37.8 * 43.6 7.8 398 403 41.4 37.5 * 43.8 42.4 E i 
Respondents ‘ A 











occupation—wage 
rate scale 27.1 28.0 31.8 * 39.6 30.1 33.4 35,1 35.1 32.0 * 40.9 39.5 38.6 
è Standard Deviation 8 : i ' 
e a a a eee tees ae Seg a ee 
Father's i i 
occupation—prestige 10.0 12,1 10.0 13.1 8.37 8.29 11.8 9.82 21.6 20.0 12.8 15.8 ` 
Father's occupation— ; ' 5 
wage rate scale? 18.2 = 19.0 18.9 26.1 17.5 16.5 16.2 . 16.3 — — 24.7 28.2 
Age 10.6 12.5 12.1 12.9 11.8 13.3 10.7 11.9 11.7 12.9 12.0 6.95 1 
(Age*} R3 i65 148 126 133 147 164 124 148 119 199 82.3. 
Years of schooling 1.57 1.74 1.64 2.62 2.67 3.01 _ 1,96 2.19 182 > 2.14 4.33 3.15 
Respondent's i ` 
occupation—prestige 11.2 11.5 10.1 11.3 11.8 12.4 11.8 10.4 12.8 10.8 13.5 12.9 
Respondent's = : 
occupation—wage j 
rate scele 16.6 I6.1 16.9 20.2 18.8 20.5 17.4 15.2 19.5 14.7 21.1 18.8 
Ne 232 60 219 34 232 50 ` 286 79 228 42 2571 82 
Northern United 
r Japan Netherlands Ireland Norway Sweden States 
. Ever Never Ever Never Ever Never Ever Never Ever Never Ever Neéver 
; Means TS 
Father's 


occupation—prestige 34.2 * 36.5 40.9 41.0 36.9 39.8 * 39.8 42.5 39.1 41.7 40.0 41.5 
Father's occupation— 


+ wage mte scale” 16.5 * 27.3 36.6 37.5 26.3 31.9 31.3 37.6 32.6 37.4 36.3 40.0 
Age 42.8 “* 25.4 36.0 * 27.6 42.1 * 33.8 39.8 40.7 40:4 * 333 40.6 * 78.8 
(Age*} : 118 * 259 173 110 139 * 181 143 163 Rg * 205 144 * 207 
Years of schooling 10.0 * ELI 9.97 10.5 103 * [Li "8.64 9.09 8.66 * 9.77 123 * 335 
Respondents 


occupation-—prestige 35.8 * 39.3 39.3 41.9 36.4 39.4 38.6 42.9 39.8 3.2 413 * 447. 


ie scale BS * Bl 34 395 37 4O 322 3999 3449 B2 37.7 WI 





occupation—prestige 749 8.71 13.8 129 13.3 13.8 971 129 106 1217 6 19 


wage rate scale” 24.1 253 %0 25.5 199 52 216 2.7 22.0 25.6 74 WS 


Age 10.3, ° 8.22 12.0 10.1 Hid = + 12.5 - 129 13.0 11.3 13.3 11.9 10.5. 
(Age*P ‘ 136 99.6 247 166 154 128 126 145 129 126 148 117 
Years of schooling 2.47 acre 2.48 2.33 2.00 1.94 2.61 2.62 2.60 2.94 2.62 2.51 
Respondents 


occupafion—prestige 9.57 8.73 14.0 12.1 13.7 12.3 12.7 11.2 12.9 10.4 12.8 12.7 
Respondent's 


occupation—wage 
rate scale 20.0 18.2 21.9 19.9. 23.1 21.6 21.5 25.6 20.6 17.9 213 20.5 . 
Ne 297 68 80 52 129 70 125 20 _ 27 32 899 147. 





* For details of scoring see text. Note: Age* = Age — mean of age. 


> The father’s occupational wage rate variable could not be constructed for Great Britain, due to the way 
father’s occupation was measured. 


© Missing cases deleted pairwise, lowest number of cases reported. 
* Difference in ever married and never married mean is significant at .05 level, 2-tailed test. 


and work part time when they do work. As women’s occupational wage rate and even that 
with social origins, there is little support for association loses significance in the post- 
this expectation. Only in the U.S. is age sig- marriage-age comparison. Moreover, in half 
nificantly associated with never married the countries the relationship is unexpectedly 
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Table 4. Coefficients of a Model of Occupational Wage Rate Attainment, for Currently Employed Ever and 
Never Married Women, 20-64, in 12 Industrialized Countries® 


Father's 
occupation® 


Metric coefficients 


- Austria Ever married .165* 
Never married — 055 
Denmark Ever married — ,002 
Never married SI 
Finland Ever married .058 
Never married 224" 
Germany Ever married 091 
(Fed. Rep.) Never married — 231% 
Great Britain Ever married — 027 
Never married — .062 
Israel Ever married .022 
Never married — 002 
Japan Ever married .218* 
Never married — .054 
Netherlands Ever married 062 
Never married .035 
Northern Ever married .009 
Ireland Never married . 126 
Norway Ever married —.014 
Never married .261 
Sweden Ever married .063 
Never married —,254 
United States Ever married .068* 
Never married .067 


Austria Ever married .181* 
Never married — 065 
Denmark Ever married — 002 
Never married 196 
Finland Ever married .054 
Never married .181* 
Germany Ever married 084 
{Fed. Rep.) Never married — ,248* 
Great Britain Ever married — .030 
Never married — 085 
Israel Ever married .026 
Never married — 003 
Japan Ever married .262* 
Never married ~ 075 
Netherlands Ever married .074 
Never married 045 
Northern Ever married .008 
Ireland Never married .147 
Norway Ever married — O14 
Never married .263 
Sweden Ever married .067 
Never married — 364 
United States Ever married .086* 
Never married .094 


Standardized coefficients 


Years of 
Age (Age*} schooling Intercept 
— .026 .007 4.47* — 18.1 
— .075 .004 6.52* —30,7 
— .034 — 000 4.83" —5.24 
—.245 .009 4,72* —4.46 
.239* — 002 4.90* —21.2 
.227 — .028* 5.29* —23.8 
— 035 ~ Oli 3.10" 2.83 
— .040 —~ 012 4.41* —1.85 
.162 — .008 4.70* —20.2 
—.119 — 901 3.10* 12.5 
— .080* — 008" 3.09* 10.4 
259 011 3.86* —12.2 
162 ~ .021* 2.90* —8.63 
394 .031 3.29* —15.1 
264 — 002 4.00* — 16.0 
—.018 .029 4,45* —11.2 
104 005 135° —49,3 
.077 ~ 019 7.34" — 50.6 
—.017 .007 6.02* —19.8 
385 -013 4.36 —27.3 
.085 ~ 002 4.61* —10.2 
— .330 — 014 5.04* 9.39 
.155* .001 3,91* —19,2 
317" — O13 3.41* — 14.2 
—.016 .051 .423* -280 
— .058 041 .107* 477 
— .024 — 004 .469* 226 
—.157 .056 ,613* .528 
.150* ~ 017 .697* .500 
.147 —.201* .775* 714 
— .022 ~.101 356* 187 
— 032 — 099 .635* 395 
.098 ~ .058 .436* 174 
— 104 — 009 .451* 243 
— .046* —~ .078* .633* 454 
.096 .050 .645* 416 
.083 ~.142% 357* .260 
178 .168 212" 089 
.144 ~.017 .453* 232 
—.009 24] 5 19* 323 
.052 .035 .639* 410 
044 ~ 111 .661* 543 
— .009 043 .731* .538 
.196 .074 .447 .457 
.047 — O11 .582* .369 
—.247 —,100 .831* .619 
.086* .004 .476* 249 
.162* — .076 .418* 230 


a Age* = Age — mean of age. Means and standard deviations for all variables are provided in Table 3. 


>For Great Britain only, father’s occupation = prestige of father’s occupation; for all other countries, 


father’s occupation = wage rate scale. 
* Metric coefficient is twice its standard error. 


negative. Age is a significant predictor of mar- 
ried women’s occupational position only in 
Finland, Israel, and the U.S. (although in Israel 
the coefficient is unexpectedly negative). In- 
terestingly, Finland and to a lesser extent the 


U.S. are the countries in which women’s age 
pattern of participation comes closest to ap- 
proximating the inverted U-shape pattern 
characteristic of men (Roos, 198la:Chapter 3). 
Hence, women in these countries are more 
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likely to have contmuous labor force attach- 
ment, and are thus better able to benefit from 
increasing seniority. Finally, in only three 
countries is the age-squared variable signifi- 
cant (never married women in Finland and ever 
married women in Isfael and Japan), indicating 
that these workers move into less mcome- 
producing jobs prior to their moving out of the 
labor force altogether. 

The lack of support for the human capital 


expectation with respect to age suggests the. 


‘plausibility of an alternative hypothesis: that 
age returns little in the way of occupational 
wage benefits to women regardless of their 
marital status. Thus even never married 

‘ women with their more consisterit labor force 
attachment fail to gain in occupational wages 
from seniority (as indexed by age). These re- 
sults are consistent with Barrett’s (1979:37) 
finding that women have a flatter age-earnings 
profile than men even when they have the same 
achieved education, and Sawhill’s (1973) evi- 
dence that this flat age-earnings profile is char- 
acteristic of never married as well as married 
women. In addition, it also verifies Rosenfeld’s 
(1980:603) ‘finding that although continuous 
employment returns occupational status to 
. women, there is no comparable wage increase. 
Duel career theory predicts that women with 
strong labor force commitment would mvest 
more in education than women who have left 
or anticipate leaving the labor force to raise a 
family. Hence, never married women should 
experience a greater return to educational in- 
vestment than married women. Education is 
the primary determinant of occupational wage 
rate for both ever and never married women; 
as the relatively larger standardized coeffi- 
cients for this variable attest.'2 Greater educa- 
tional achievement is thus‘always associated 
with incumbency in jobs with higher wage 
rates, regardless of marital status. There is 
some support for the dual career hypothesis 
that never married women receive the larger 
return to educational attainment. In seven of 
the 12 countries, the return to education is 
slightly greater for never married women, in 
one country it is the same, and in four coun- 
tries it is less than that of ever married women. 
When post-marriage-age women are com- 
pared, the never married return is slightly 
greater in eight countries. For those societies 
where the results are in the expected direction, 
the ratio of the married to never married return 
ranges from a low of .69 in Austria to a high of 
.93 in Finland, with a 7-country average of .83. 


12 The only situation in which education is not sig- 
nificant is for never married women in Norway, and 
this finding is probably unreliable due to the small 
sample size. 
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In those countries where the return to educa- 

tion is greater for married women, the 4. 
country average is .81. 


DISCUSSION 


The present study tests the dual career expla- 
nation for occupational sex segregation by in- 
vestigating marital differences among women 
in labor force behavior, occupational composi- 
tion, and occupational attainment. If dual 
career responsibilities are an important factor 
affecting’ the employment and occupational 
outcomes of women, they should affect mar- 
ried women more than women who have never 
married. Never married women should be 
more like men in pursuing | nontraditional work 
options and optimizing income-producing ac- 
tivities. 

What. do these data tell us about the occu- 
pational positions and employment outcomes 
of women and what do they say about the 
adequacy of the dual career theory in explain- 
ing occupational sex segregation? On the 
whole, the data suggest that never married 
women are more like men in their labor force 
behavior, in the sense that they are more likely 
than married women to participate in the labor 
force and to work full time when they are em- 
ployed. At the same time, however, despite 
their greater labor force commitment, never 
married women are concentrated in very dif-- 
ferent jobs from those in which men are em- 
ployed, working in the female professions 
rather than in higher-paying male employment. 
As we know from previous analyses (Roos, 
1981a: Chapter 3), the female professions do 
not differ very substantially in average pay 


' from clerical, sales, and service work. These 


findings thus suggest that although marital re- 
sponsibilities affect the Kinds of jobs in which 
women work, these differences are not large ' 
and for the most part do not. translate into 
differences in prestige or wage rate. The one 
benefit accruing to never married women (in 
seven of the countries) is a relatively greater 
occupational return to educational investment. 
Married women in these countries evidently , 
catch up in other ways, however, since in six of 
these seven countries the occupational attain- 
ments of ever and never married women (mea- 
sured by either prestige or the wage rate scale) ` 
do not differ significantly. This is all the more 
surprising when one considers the higher 
achieved education of never married women.'? 


13 These findings are consistent with those of Hill 
(1979), who found no evidence of a detrimental wage 
effect of marriage among women (but a strong posi- 
tive wage effect for married men). Hill concluded 
that while number of children is an appropriate proxy 
for labor force experience, marital Status per se is. 
not. 


MARRIAGE AND WOMEN’S OCCUPATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


Dual career theory is thus useful in explain- 
ing certain differences in labor force and occu- 
pational behavior of married and never married 
women. However, it is not particularly useful 
in explaining why never married women, simi- 
lar in many ways to men in their labor force 
behavior and occupational commitment, are 
still limited in their occupational outcomes and 
differ little from married women in their re- 
turns to background factors and personal char- 
acteristics. Women’s economic disadvantage, 
relative to men, cannot be attributed solely, or 
even in large measure, to differential marital 
responsibilities. Never married women, who 
have .no immediate marital responsibilities, do 
not fare much better than married women in 
their occupational attainment. 

Findings such as those reported here cast 
doubt on the traditional human capital. as- 
sumption that men and women have equivalent 
access to occupational opportunities. If in fact 
women’s dual responsibilities are not the pri- 
mary factor accounting for their differential 
occupational placement relative to men, re- 
searchers need to concentrate on further de- 
lineating the institutional and societal mech- 
anisms that operate to perpetuate sex-typical 
employment. Some have begun recently to ad- 
dress these issues, taking an institutionalist 
perspective for the most part in investigating 
barriers to women’s access to, and mobility 
into, nontraditional employment (for an over- 
view, see Roos and Reskin, forthcoming). 
However, much more theoretical and empirical 
work remains to be done. 
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MEASURING SOCIAL PARTICIPATION* 


ROBERT NASH PARKER 
Rutgers University 


Social participation, despite its important conceptual position in sociology, has been 
measured inadequately in past research. Beginning with Chapin’s social 
participation scale, this paper applies recent developments in confirmatory factor 
analysis in consideration of an appropriate measurement model for this concept. 
Using data from a sample of voluntary association members, the analysis indicates 
that Chapin’s scale can be extended to include an additional dimension, that the 
congeneric measurement model is the most appropriate description of the 
relationships of true score variance to underlying dimensions, and of true score and 
error variances, and that the existence of correlations among measurement errors in 
the indicators of participation does not seriously impact conclusions concerning 
the approriate measurement model of participation. 


The study of social participation has long 
been a concern of sociologists. Initially, social 
participation was seen by some as a dimension 
of social status, that is, as an indicator of the 
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degree to which indviduals had status con- 
ferred on them by their peers (see Chapin, 1924). 
Participation has also been seen as a means for 
self-fulfillment (Warriner and Prather, 1965), a 
bulwark of pluralism in mass societies (Nisbet, 
1957; Kornhauser, 1959), a catalyst for com- 
munity integration (Harry, 1970), a substitute 
for weakened primary ties of family and church 
(Wirth, 1938; Riesman, 1954), an agent of 
political socialization and of dominant belief 
systems (Warriner and Prather, 1965; Olsen, 
1972), and a means for the promotion of social 
change (Rose, 1967). Participation in voluntary 
groups has. been seen to correlate with socio- 
economic status (Booth et al., 1968), race and 
ethnicity (Cohen and Kapsis, 1978), self- 
esteem and other social psychological traits 
(Smith, 1966; Klobus-Edwards et al., 1978), 
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family life-cycle stages (Knoke and Thomson, 
1977), and migration (Tomeh, 1969; Hyman 
and Wright, 1971). The concept of participation 
is in many ways a central concern of sociology 
and social science. 

Despite the substantive and theoretical im- 
portance of this concept, little empirical atten- 
tion has been paid to the measurement of par- 
ticipation. Although the vast majority of 
studies focus on membership as a proxy for 
participation, several reviews of the literature 
have noted the diverse nature of participation 
masked by equating it with membership and 
the need for more precise measurement of this 
concept (Tomeh, 1973; Cutler, 1976), A major 
exception is the development by Chapin (1928, 
1939) of a social participation scale, which in 
its original form was specified so that for each 
organization an individual belongs to, a score 
of 1 was assigned for membership, 2 for at- 
tendance at meetings, 3 for financial contribu- 
tions, 4 for committee memberships, and 5 for 
holding an office; these scores were summed 
within and across organizations, resulting in a 
participation score for each individual. In the 
few studies since Chapin’s which have mea- 
sured participation above and beyond mem- 
bership, variations of Chapin’s scale have been 
used (Maccoby, 1959; Olsen, 1972; Rogers ‘et 
al., 1975; Klobus-Edwards et al., 1978). Al- 
though Chapin’s scale contains four items 
which measure various modes of participation, 
the scale is dominated by what could be termed 
“official” participation, that is, participation in 
which the individual member takes an official 
role within the organization. Chapin’s scale 
leaves unmeasured a potentially large domain 
of activities subsumed under measurement, 
activities which could be labeled “unofficial” 
participation, that is, participation in which a 
member acts on behalf of the organization but 
does not occupy a defined position within the 
organization’s hierarchy. The purpose of this 
paper is to investigate the measurement of par- 
ticipation, considering both official and unoffi- 
cial types. Hypotheses concerning the dimen- 
sionality of official and unofficial participation 
will be proposed and tested, using data from a 
survey of organization members in a large, 
midwestern city, and employing recently de- 
veloped techniques designed to evaluate mea- 
surement models for survey data (Jéreskog, 
1971; Alwin and Jackson, 1979). 


A MEASUREMENT MODEL FOR 
PARTICIPATION 


In-the analysis of measurement models derived 
from survey data there are two general issues 
about which hypotheses can be advanced and 
empirically evaluated. First, assumptions con- 
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cerning the nature of the relationship between 
indicators and the underlying dimension(s) 
being measured as well as the existence and 
type of measurement errors among and across 
indicators can be specified and tested. Second, 
hypotheses concerning the dimensionality of 
the concept(s) represented by a set of indica- 
tors can be investigated. 

As Alwin and Jackson (1979) have shown, 
the first issue can be answered by a series of 
comparisons of hierarchically related models 
of the relationship of indicators to underlying - 
dimensions. The most restrictive of these mod- 
els is the parallel measures model, for it as- 
sumes that each indicator is an equally reliable 
measure of the underlying dimension; that is, 
this model assumes that the amount of true 
score variance in each indicator due its re- 
lationship with the underlying dimension is 
identical. In addition, the parallel measures 
model requires that the measurement error 
variances be equal across indicators. The as- 
sumptions of this model require that each indi- 
cator be an equally reliable indicator of partici- 
pation, an assumption that we could expect to 
be rejected based on the fact that Chapin in 
effect rejected it in the original construction of 
his scale! The assumption concerning the error 
variances, combined with the assumption con- 
cerning equal true score variances, requires 
that the indicators have equal variances and 
covariances, a very unlikely event unless all 
respondents reported indentical types and dis- 
tributions of participation. The parallel mea- 
sures model for a single dimension is repre- 
sented in the upper left-hand portion of Figure 
1; for two underlying dimensions, in the upper 
left-hand portion of Figure 2. 

If the assumption concerning the equality of 
measurement error variances (and therefore 
total variances) across indicators is relaxed, 
and the assumption concerning equal true 
score variances is maintained, the model be- 
comes a tau equivalent one (Lord and Novick, 


' Chapin (1928) assigned the weights used in his 
scale by asking a group of civic leaders in the 
Minneapolis—St. Paul area to rank the importance of 
the kinds of participation members in voluntary 
groups engage in. Although it was probably not Cha- 
pin's intent to derive estimates of reliability, from a 
measurement point of view such weights imply that 
the measures differ in their relationship to the un- 
derlying dimension of participation. It could be an- 
ticipated that a model as restrictive as the parallel 
measures model is inappropriate for measures of be- 
havior reported by respondents since our measure- 
ment technology is imprecise at best. Such a model 
might be appropriate for a battery of items designed 
to measure mathematical aptitude, especially if such 
items had been subject to numerous replications 
across similar samples. 
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1968). Although this model may be a more 
realistic one for a set of measures of participa- 
` tion, since members are likely to vary in the 
degree to which they accurately report their 
participation, the restriction of identical true 
scores is probably unrealistic. If this assump- 
tion is relaxed, so that each indicator may have 
a different relationship with the underlying di- 
mension, the model becomes a congeneric 
model (J6reskog, 1971), an approach used 
widely in sociology (see Bollen and Grandjean, 


1981; Gottfredson, 1981; Kohn, 1976). Consid- 


ering a set of measures of official participation, ` 
the congeneric model would be likely to con- 
form more closely to expectations, especially if - 
Chapin’s estimates of the importance of one 
type of official participation versus another are 
appropriate. Given a set of measures of unoffi- - 
cial participation, a tau equivalent model might : 
be appropriate; in any case, the methodology 
of confirmatory factor analysis allows the as- 
sumptions associated with each model to be 
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tested. The tau equivalent model is illustrated 
in the upper right-hand portions of Figures | 
and 2; the congeneric model in the lower por- 
tion of Figure 1 and the lower left-hand portion 
of Figure 2. 

The fourth and least restrictive model is the 
common-factor model. For one underlying di- 
mension, the common factor and congeneric 
models are identical, but with two or more 
dimensions the common-factor model allows 
all indicators to be related to all underlying 
dimensions. The typical exploratory factor 
model is in a sense a common-factor model, as 


there are no restrictions as to how many and 
which factors an observed variable can serve 
as an indicator of. A common-factor model 
might be expected to fit participation data more 
closely: than any of the more restrictive mod- 
els, especially if official and unofficial partici- 
pation are related. However, the improved fit 
may be exchanged for a loss of interpretability, 
as is often the case in exploratory factor mod- 
els. A common-factor model for two dimen- 
sions is given in the lower right-hand portion of 
Figure 2. 

The application of these models to the mea- > 
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surement of participation or any other social 
phenomenon follows a hierarchical sequence 
of more restrictive to less restrictive, that is, 
from paralle] measures to tau equivalent, from 
tau equivalent to congeneric, and from con- 
generic to common factor. The logic underly- 
ing the hierarchical sequence of models in this 
approach is based on the notion that a simple 
model is always more desirable than a more 
complicated one, provided that the modei 
selected to explain observed reality is substan- 
tively appropriate. At each step, restrictions 
from the previous step are relaxed, and there- 
fore the model becomes more complicated. 
Each relaxation of assumptions results in a set 
of parameters being allowed to vary, and thus 
each model can be evaluated in terms of its 


absolute fit to the data and in terms of its rela- 


tive fit vis-a-vis the previous model. The initial 
step in the application of these models to the 
“measurement of a concept is to estimate a 
baseline model, referred to as the zero factor 
model (see Alwin and Jackson, 1979:87; 
McGaw and Joéreskog, 1971), which assumes 
that the indicators are independent of each 
other such that they can be seen as indicators 
of distinct underlying dimensions. The desig- 
nation, zero factors, refers to the fact that such 
a model specifies that there are no common 
factors represented by the indicators. Appro- 
priate comparisons of models are made by 
comparing the fit of the zero factors model to 
the parallel measures model, the parallel mea- 
sures to the tau equivalent, the tau equivalent 
to the congeneric model, and, in the case of 
more than one underlying dimension, the con- 
generic to the common-factor model. The deci- 
sion to accept a model at any stage in this 
procedure is based on absolute fit of the model 
in question to the data, as well as the relative 
improvement in fit of the model compared to 
the prior one in the hierarchy. 

The question of the dimensionality of pàr- 
ticipation can be addressed in a similar man- 
ner. The hypothesis of major interest here 1s 
whether or not participation can be seen as 
two-dimensional, including both official and 
unofficial participation, or one-dimensional, as 
Chapin and those who have used his scale 
imply. This hypothesis can be tested by es- 
timating the hierarchy of models discussed 
above for both a one-dimensional and a bi- 
dimensional model of participation, and the 
model which provides the most appropriate fit 
to the observed relationships among the mea- 
sures of participation included in this study can 
be accepted. 

An additional problem in the measurement 
of sociological concepts like participation is the 
potential presence of common sources of mea- 
surement error across indicators, that is, cor- 
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related measurement errors (Alwin and 
Jackson, 1979:105-113). Although correlated 
errors of measurement may result from known 
sources, such as a common method of mea- 
surement (Alwin, 1974), or a specific response 
set, such as yea-saying or social desirability 
(Jackman, 1973; Schuessler et al., 1978), they 
may also result from unknown sources, un- 
known from the point of view of the re- 
searcher. Whatever the source, ignoring cor- 
related errors of measurement can effect esti- 
mates of true score and measurement error 
variances, such that indicators with common 
sources of measurement error will seem to be 
more reliable measures of the underlying di- 
mension. In the extreme, most or all of the 
estimated true score variance of an indicator 
could be due to correlated errors of measure- 
ment between it and one or more of the re- 
maining indicators. Once the best-fitting mea- 
surement model for participation is found, as- 
sumptions can be further relaxed to include 
correlations among measurement errors; and if 
the substantive conclusions that would be 
drawn from such a model—e.g., these indica- 
tors measure official participation with a high 
degree of reliability—-remain unaffected by 
allowing for such correlations, such conclu- 
sions can be drawn with increased confidence. 
Several correlations among measurement 
errors will be added to the best-fitting mea- 
surement model for participation according to 
procedures described by Sörbom (1975) so as 
to ascertain their impact on the structure of the . 
mode] selected. 


DATA AND MEASURES 


The data analyzed here come from a survey of 
voluntary organization members in the greater 
Indianapolis area during the summer of 1977. 
The survey was given via personal interviews 
conducted by the Institute of Social Research 
and the Indianapolis Area Project, an annual 
study conducted by the Department of Sociol- 
ogy, Indiana University. A total of 32 organi- 
zations were selected randomly from four or- 
ganizational domains: health or mental health, 
legal or criminal justice, neighborhood or 
community, and general civic action. Within 
each organization, a sample was drawn from 
three strata: the president or chairperson of the 
organization, other officers, board members or 
chairs of committees, and regular members. 
Respondents to be interviewed were selected 
randomly within strata, the number selected 
from each organization depending on its size. 
As the organizations sampled ranged in size 
from nearly three thousand to a minimum of 
twenty, each case was weighted to reflect the 
relative proportion of the three strata so that 
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each organization had the same number of 
cases. These weights were then normalized so 
that the original sample size of 820 respondents 
was maintained. For the purposes of this 
study, a pairwise matrix of twenty-two mea- 
sures of official and unofficial participation are 
analyzed; missing data appeared to be ran- 
domly scattered, and the maximum number of 
missing cases for any one item was approx- 
imately thirteen percent, or 110 cases. Only 
three items had less than 760 cases, and the 
mean number of cases present, 770, was 
selected as the effective N for the analyses 
presented here. For more details concerning 
the sample, study design, and the organizations 
involved,? see Knoke (1981) and Knoke and 
Wood (1981). 

The twenty-two items used to measure par- 
ticipation inchide questions asking respondents 
if they.are now or have ever been officers in the 
organization (two separate questions), if they 
are now or ever have been members of com- 
mittees, if they are now or ever have been the 
chairperson of such committees, and an item 
which asks the respondent if he/she is planning 
to seek office in the future. These seven items 
tap an official participation dimension, involv- 
ing past, present, or potential participation at a 
high level; the four items dealing with com- 
mittees and offices were part of Chapin’s origi- 
nal scale. © 

The remaining fifteen items include three 
questions which ask respondents how many 
meetings they attend (another of Chapin’s 
original items), how many hours outside of 
meetings are spent on organizational activities, 
and a subjective judgment by the respondent 
concerning his/her participation in relation to 
the average member.* The remaining twelve 
items were obtained from ʻa question which 
asked members to report whether or not they 
had performed various activities on behalf of 
the organization within the past year. These 
activities involved such things as telephoning 


? As participating organizations were promised 
confidentiality for their participation in the study, 
their names can not be revealed. However, the orga- 
nizations are typical of those found in many Ameri- 
can cities. See Knoke and Wood (1981) for more 
information. 

3 Two items measuring financial contributions, 
another of Chapin’s original items, were included in 
the questionnaire; respondents were asked if they 
had given any money, including dues, and if so, how 
much they gave. However, inspection of the corre- 
lations of these two items with the other participation 
indicators and an additional exploratory factor 
analysis revealed little or no common variance be- 
tween the financial items and the remaining partici- 
pation items; these two items were dropped from the 
analysis. 
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other members, holding meetings at home, 
providing special services or expertise, helping 
with paperwork or special projects, and re- 
cruiting new members.* These items represent 
the kinds of activities the typical member can 
become involved in, ranging from attending 
meetings to devoting large amounts of time to 
organizational activities. Although these two 
dimensions of participation should be corre- 
lated, they could represent distinct dimen- 
sions, especially in larger organizations in 
which most members have little opportunity to 
become involved in official leadership. Even in 
smaller organizations there may be a group that 
dominates official participation, while most 
members will have ample opportunity to get 
involved in organizational activity (see Knoke, 
1981:154). However, the dimensionality of 
these items is an hypothesis to be tested in the 
analysis. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents a summary of the eight previ- 
ously discussed alternative measurement mod- 
els for participation. These models were esti- 
mated with J6reskog’s LISREL approach (see 
Jéreskog and Sdérbom, 1978). The chi-square 
statistics are indicators of the degree to which 
the estimated model reproduces the variances 
and covariances among the observed partici- 
pation items, The chi-square to degress of 
freedom ratio is formed to assess the relative 
fit of each model, and the Tucker-Lewis statis- 
tic measures the proportion of variance in the 
items accounted for by each model (Tucker 
and Lewis, 1973). As Joreskog (1978:448) has 
stated, any model with a reasonably large sam- 
ple size will generate chi-square values that are 
Statistically significant, thereby indicating poor 
fit. However, since chi-square depends on the 
number of cases, J6reskog recommends that 
measures of relative fit, such as those given in 
Table 1, and consideration of improvement in 
fit from one model to the next, guide the selec- 
tion of the most appropriate model. 

The results in Table 1 mdicate that for a 
one-dimensional model of participation, the 
congeneric-common-factor model, the least 
restrictive in terms of its assumptions, fits the 
data best. In order to test the dimensionality 
hypothesis, results of two-factor models for 
each set of measurement assumptions are pre- 
sented as well in Table 1. Comparing one- and 


4 One additional item, asking if respondents had 
picketed or demonstrated on behalf of the organiza- 
tion, was dropped from the analysis because of a lack 
of variance; only six percent of the sample answered 
yes to this item. Exact question wordings are avail- 
able on request. 
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Table 1. Alternative Measurement Models for Social Participation 


Model - x 
Zero Common Factors 5418.58 
One Dimension 
Parallel Measures 7215.98 
Tau Equivalent 2265.79 


Congeneric-Common Factor 1427.70 
Two Dimensions 
Parallel Measures 6392.87 
Tau Equivalent 2046.87" 
Congeneric 1175.19 
Common Factor 955.68 
Congeneric with Correlated 
Measurement Errors 


480.83 


Degrees of Tucker-Lewis 

Freedom 7/DF Statistic 
231 23.46 ee 
251. 28.75 — 236 
230 9.85 606 - 
209 6.83 740 
248 25.78 — .103 
228 + -8.98 645 
208 5.65 793° 
188 5.08 818 
176 2:73 - 923 





two-factor models with identical measure- 
ment assumptions, the two-dimensional model 
fits better for each measurement model. For 
example, the two-dimensional congeneric 
model, with one less degree of freedom then 
the one-dimensional congeneric-common- 
factor model, has a significantly lower chi- 
square value. The two-dimensional hypothesis 
is clearly supported by these results; the 
twenty-two items considered here measure two 
distinct dimensions of participation. In addi- 
tion, the congeneric model appears to be the 
most appropriate .measurement model; al- 
though the common factor two-dimensional 


model fits the data better, the improvement is . 


slight compared to the improvement of the 
congeneric model over the perale! and tau 
equivalent models. 

Table 1 also contains results from a model 
that allows: for correlations among measure- 
ment errors; relaxing the assumption of the 
two dimension congeneric model yields the 
best-fitting model considered here. The fit of 
most models of the type discussed here can be 
improved by allowing correlated errors of mea- 
surement since most (if not all) social. science 
data contain such errors. The issue to be ad- 
dressed in this case is the degree to which 
-estimation of correlated errors of measurement 
affects estimates of the relationship between 
indicators and the underlying dimensions of 


participation. Table 2 presents standardized 


and unstandardized true score coefficients for 
the congeneric models with no correlated 
errors and with thirty-two such errors. These 
measurement error correlations were selected 
for estimation on the basis of the first-order 
derivative of the function that is minimized to 
obtain maximum likelihood parameter esti- 
mates (S6rbom, 1975). The larger the deriva- 
tive, the greater the likelihood that estimating a 
‘particular parameter will produce a significant 
improvement in the fit of the model.’ This pro- 


5 Recently released versions of the LISREL prc- 


cedure was followed until the addition of the 
thirty-third correlated measurement error did 
not reduce the chi-square significantly, nor was 
the parameter itself significantly different from 
zero. Among the thirty-two correlations in- 
cluded in this model, fifteen are method corre- 
lations, that is, they occur between items that 
were obtained by survey questions of the same 
form. Seventeen correlations resulted from 
some combination of processes, the exact na- 
ture of which can. not be established.® 

A detailed comparison of results in Table 2 
indicates that the failure to control for effects 
of common sources of measurement érror 
yields inflated €stimates of true score coeff- 
cients for most of the twenty-two items. The 
standardized coefficients show that official 
participation indicators are affected by corre- 


gram (LISREL V and VI; see Jéreskog and Sdrbom, 
1981) have an improvement which is very useful for 
the specification of correlated measurement errors 
and other model changes. -Referred to as the mod- 
ification index,” this improvement provides a stan- 
dardized derivative, the metric of which indicates the 
minimum drop in the chi-square value if a particular 


` parameter was allowed to be free. Although my ex- 


perience has been that following the modification 
indices sometimes yields different results, in this 
case the same set of correlated errors results regard- 
less of the method used to investigate lack of fit in 
the models. 

6 As Alwin and Jackson (1979:109) point out, sim- 
ply because a significant correlation results from this 


.procedure, this does not necessarily indicate that 


common sources of measurement error have been 
discovered. The significant correlation could result 
from the existence of a legitimate but unspecified - 
additional underlying dimension. As Alwin and 
Jackson also state, it would be nice if there were an 
appropriate substantive rationale available to justify 
every correlation so specified; in the absence of such 
rationale, and given the imprecise nature of our data 
collection technology, it is appropriate to attribute 
these parameters to common sources of error, and 
let future research confirm or challenge that attribu- 
tion based on more thoroughly developed theory. 
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Table 2. True Score Coefficients for Two Dimensions, Congeneric Madel, Without and With Correlated 
Measurement Errors (CME) 


Congeneric Without CME 


® Fixed Parameter. 


lated measurement errors to a greater extent 
than indicators of the unofficial dimension. 
However, all relationships between indicators 
and dimensions remain statistically significant, 
and none of these coefficients is deflated to 
such an extent that conclusions concerning the 
relevance of an indicator to a dimension based 
on results prior to control for correlated mea- 
surement errors could be questioned after such 
controls have been applied. 

The results presented here clearly indicate 
that participation among members in voluntary 
associations can be understood in terms of the 
official—unofficial split. However, given that 
the data analyzed here are from a sample of 
members, the question of the relevance of the 
distinction in types of participation made here 
for studies including both members and non- 
members of organizations is of interest. Would 
the distinction made here in terms of types of 
participation be lost in a generally representa- 
tive sample? One way to address this issue is to 
consider the amount of additional information 
to be gained by comparing the present measure 
of participation with a typical measure of par- 
ticipation used in most previous studies, that 
is, a simple dichotomy for membership versus 


Congeneric With CME 


Unstandardized Standardized Unstandardized Standardized 
Item Official Unofficial Official Unofficial Official Unofficial- Official Unofficial 
~ Current Officer 7 = 23 ae Tå = 20 so 
Past Officer JI — .29 me .84 — 22 — 
Current Committee .93 — .30 — 1.01 — iA — 
Past Committee 1.008 = 32" ae 1.008 a 269 
Current Chair A8 = .16 — 48 — 13 — 
Past Chair .79 — .26 _— 65 — 17 — 
Seek Office .52 — 17 — .71 = .19 — 
Hours Spent — 1.00* — „505 — 1.00* mo 54° 
Average Member — .52 — .26 — .48 ~~ 26 
Meetings Attended ~— 1,22 — .60 — K ~ 61 
Telephoning — .69 — 34 — 65 — 35 
Letters to 
Government — 49 0 24 — .44 mamn 24 
Meetings at Home — 321 — 13 — 24 ~ 13 
Services Provided — 50 — 25 — .46 mm 25 
Officework — 43 — 21 — 39 _ 21 
Supplies —_ 32 — 16 — 29 — 16 
Projects ` — 61 — 30 = 57 m 31 
Organizational 
Representative — 47 — 23 — 42 — 23 
` Transportation — . 33 — 17 — :32 — 17 
Recruit Members — .49 —_ 24 = 46 _— 25 
Solicit Contributions — 25 — 12 — 22 ee 12 
Letters to Editor ~~ 17 = 09 — .14 — 08 
Variance of : 
Dimension 103 245 1.00 1.00 .069 290 1.00 1.00 
Covariance 124 — 135 — 
Correlation mme .776 : — .956 


nonmembership. Evidence from national and 
large-city studies (Hyman and Wright, 1971; 
Curtis, 1971: Cohen and Kapsis, 1978) indi- 
cates that the proportion of the U.S. popula- 
tion that belongs to voluntary associations is 
approximately forty percent. If it can be as- 
sumed that the 770 cases analyzed here repre- 
sent that forty percent, a sample of 1925 can be 
simulated with the addition of the sixty percent 
of the population that does not participate at all 
in such groups. Given this simulated sample, 
the additional information gained by measuring 
participation in detail can be ascertained. For 
example, a simple unit-weighted scale con- 
structed by summing the official participation 
items for the 770 cases who participate and the 
1155 who do not in the simulated sample, as- 
signing a score of zero on each item for all in 
the latter category, yields a mean for official 
participation of 2.15, and a variance of 6.95. 
Measuring participation by simply assigning a 
score of one to those who belong to such groups 
and zero to those who do not yields a mean of 
.4 and a variance of .24. Measuring par- 
ticipation in detail produces much more infor- 
mation about behavior than does the simple 
comparison of members and nonmembers. 
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Given that such a large minority of people in 
the U.S. do in fact participate, distinctions in 
the type of activities they engage in would not 
be lost if analyzed in terms of the general 
population. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


More than a decade ago specialists in the 
methods of sociology were decrying the seem- 
ing lack of concern on the part of the discipline 
as a whole with precise measurement of im- 
portant concepts (Bohrnstedt and Carter, 
1971). Alwin and Jackson (1979:114) point out 
that sociologists in general have yet to concern 
themselves seriously .with the measurement 
problem, despite the existence today of acces- 
sible social science technology applicable to 
this problem. This paper Has sought to apply 
that technology to the measurement of a cen- 
tral sociological concept, voluntary social par- 
ticipation, and has specified and tested various 
hypotheses concerning the measurement of 
this concept. Once a concept has been properly 
measured, the likelihood that valid and con- 
sistent research findings concerning its causes 
and effects in some larger social process can be 
discovered is increased. It is hoped that this 
paper will not only advance the study of par- 
ticipation, but also serve as a model for others 
with different concepts in need of more precise 
measurement. 
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COMMENTS 
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AVOIDING BIAS IN “DERIVATIVE 
SAMPLES”: A NEGLECTED ISSUE IN 
FAMILY STUDIES* 


(Comment on Caplow, ASR, June 1982: 


JUDITH DROITCOUR MILLER 
ira H. CISIN 
George Washington University 


As the statistical literature on multiplicity sam- 
pling makes clear, survey responses that pre- 
sent a valid picture of the experiences of indi- 
vidual persons do not automatically translate 
to an unbiased characterization of the events, 
relationships, or kin to which they are linked. 
The literature on methods of family research 
has addressed various problems arising from 
differences between the original units of sam- 
pling and the chosen units of analysis (see Mil- 
ler et al., 1982; Thompson and Walker, 1982). 
But the key statistical issue involved—the risk 
of disproportionate representation in deriva- 
tive samples”—has been largely ignored by the 
field. Even a recent examination of sampling 


issues in family research (Kitson et al., 1982) . 


omits discussion of the representativeness of 
derivative units. Thus, much research on kin 
networks seems to be based on a challengeable 
assumption about the relationship between the 
original sampling units and the preferred units 
of analysis. 

As part of the Middletown III study, data on 
Christmas activities and kin networks were 
gathered from a random sample of 110 aduit 
residents of the town (Caplow, 1982). These 
data were “tabulated ... for four separate 
samples: (a) the original sample of 110 respon- 
dents; (b) a derivative sample of 366 Christmas 
gatherings attended by the respondents; (c) a 
derivative sample of 3,417 kin relationships in- 
volving respondents; (d) a derivative sample of 
4,347 gifts given and received by respondents” 
(Caplow, 1982:384). Various distributions of 
the characteristics of the derivative units were 
subsequently presented; for example, Caplow 
(1982:384, 385) reports that pictures were taken 
at 65% of the Christmas gatherings and that "of 
all the (3,417) relatives, 47% lived within 50 
miles of the respondent in 1979.” 

The original random sample of individuals 
appears to be representative of the adult popula- 
tion of Middletown. In fact, Caplow (1982:384) 
notes a number of similarities, such as "65 
percent [of those interviewed] were in the labor 


* Direct all correspondence to: Judith D. Miller, 
Social Research Group, George Washington Univer- 
sity, 2000 L Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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force, the same proportion as in the communi- 
ty’s total population.” However, there is no 
discussion of the representativeness of any of 
the “derivative samples.” This raises an im- 
portant question: Given that the original sam- 
ple of individual persons is representative of 
the adult population of Middletown, can we 
assume that a derivative sample of different 
elements is representative of the population of 
which its units are a subset? For example, is 
the sample of Christmas gatherings represen- 
tative of all such gatherings that were held in 
Middletown? 

From the standpoint of sampling theory, it is 
clear that if the same number of persons are 
eligible to report each derivative unit (e.g., if 
the same number of persons attended each 
Christmas gathering), then the derivative sam- 
ple would be formed according to "equal prob- 
ability of selection?” procedures. Otherwise, 
the data analyst must introduce corrective 
weights in order to avoid bias in the derivative 
sample. 

The statistical requirement for an unbiased 
sample is as follows: either (1) the sample is 
selected according to “equal probability of 
selection” procedures (i.e., each element in the 
population has an equal chance of selection), 
or (2) disproportionate sampling of various 
population strata is compensated for by inverse 
weighting of sample elements selected from 
each stratum (see, e.g., Cochran, 1977). In 
dealing with derivative samples, the situation is 
not very different. Each element in the deriva- 
tive sample (e.g., each Christmas gathering) 
must be evaluated in terms of its chance of 
selection for that sample—or, more simply put, 
in terms of its chance of being reported or 
described in the study. Corrective weights can 
then be applied. For example, prior to the sur- 
vey of Middletowners, each Christmas 
gathering’s chance of being reported in the 
study depended upon the number of persons 
who both attended that gathering and- were also 
eligible for selection into the original sample. 
The principles involved have been described in 
the literature on multiplicity sampling and 
multiplicity estimation (see, e.g., Sirken, 1975, 
1978; Frankel and Frankel, 1977; Miller and 
Cisin, 1980). 

The need for corrective weights in derivative 
samples can be easily illustrated by an (admit- 
tedly rather extreme) hypothetical case. 
Suppose, for a moment, that almost everyone 
in Middletown attended a huge Christmas 
gathering which was visited by a “live” Santa 
Claus figure in a traditional red and white suit. 
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This gathering would have been reported by 
almost every person in the "original sample.” 
Perhaps 100 of the 110 respondents would have 
attended the gathering and would have re- 
ported it in the survey interview. Assume that, 
in addition, most of the 110 respondents at- 
tended about three small family gatherings, so 
that altogether about 300 of these smaller 
gatherings were reported. The total number of 
(large and small) gatherings reported by re- 
spondents would thus be 400. On the basis of 
these uncorrected” sample reports, it would 
appear (1) that a live Santa Claus figure was 
present at 25 percent of the gatherings attended 
by respondents in the Middletown study, and 
(2) that 25 percent of the Christmas gatherings 
were extremely large town-wide affairs, while 
75 percent were small family parties. 

If a researcher is serious about intending to 
describe the gatherings that were held (rather 
than individual experiences), each gathering 
should be weighted according to the inverse of 
the number of persons that were eligible to 
report it. For example, a gathering attended by 
nine adult Middletowners should receive a 
weight of 1/9, while a gathering attended by 
three adult Middletowners should receive a 


weight of 1/3. Otherwise, large gatherings: 


would be overrepresented relative to smaller 
gatherings. . 

A similar logic applies to reports of *‘ multiple 
gifts.” If the intention is to describe gifts given 
by Middletowners, then each report of a gift 
should be weighted according to the inverse of 
the number of givers who are eligible for the 
sample. Otherwise, an expensive gift which ten 
people “chipped in’ to purchase together 
would be counted ten times relative to the 
single inexpensive gift given by a lone individ- 
ual. Precisely the same logic applies to the 
separate sample of gifts received by 
Middletowners. But the situation is more com- 
plicated with respect to the sample of ‘‘gifts 
given and received’ by Middletowners. 

Reports of two-way exchanges and/or dyadic 
relationships often require compensatory 
weights, even if two (and only two) parties can 
be involved. The reason is simly that cer- 
tain exchanges or dyadic relationships can 
be reported by both members of the pair 
while others can be reported by only one 
member of the pair. Thus, some kinds of 
gift exchanges or kin relationships would be 
“double counted” relative to others. Specifi- 
cally, in the Caplow study, each kin relation- 
ship between two adult Middletowners was 
apparently reported fivice as often as each cor- 
responding relationship between an adult 
Middletowner and an out-of-town relative; 
thus, local kin relationships are overrepre- 
sented in the sample of relatives. In the same 
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fashion, a gift given to one adult Middletowner 
by another would be reported by both the giver 
and the receiver. Thus, gifts exchanged be- 
tween minor children and their parents are 
underrepresented in distributions of gifts given 
to and received from primary kin. 

In sum, the derivative samples Caplow de- 
scribes necessarily present a biased charac- 
terization of the populations of which their 
elements are a subset. The same danger appar- 
ently exists for numerous other studies in the 
area of family research, for it is not unusual to 
ask individual respondents to serve as infor- 
mants about other members of their families or 
kin networks. 

It is certainly possible that the bias intro- 
duced by the use of derivative samples in the 
Caplow study may not have resulted in serious 
distortions of the picture of Christmas activity 
in Middletown, particularly because the author 
supplemented his statistics with sensitive ob- 
servation and in-depth familiarity with the 
study area. Nevertheless, the danger exists 
whenever a transformation is made of the sam- 
pling base. 
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RESPONSE TO THE COMMENT BY 
MILLER AND CISIN—“AVOIDING BIAS 
IN ‘DERIVATIVE SAMPLES’: A 
NEGLECTED ISSUE IN FAMILY 
STUDIES”* 


THEODORE CAPLOW 

University of Virginia 
The point made by Miller and Cisin about 
weighting derivative samples is incontroverti- 


ble. When a derivative sample is developed ° 


from a random sample in such a way that sub- 
sets of the population originally sampled have 
‘unequal probabilities of being included in the 
derivative sample, it is obviously advisable to 
restore equality by weighting. 

Some years ago, Howard Bahr and I used 
the principle explained by Miller and Cisin to 
criticize a number of studies which purported 
to show that homeless persons and alcoholics 
come disproportionately from large families. 
Those studies had not recognized the need to 
weight the derivative sample of families of 
orientation of homeless persons and alcoholics 
inversely by number of children to compensate 
for the fact that families with n children had n 
opportunities of being represented. By appro-' 
priate weighting, we were able to show that the 
supposed influence of family size on homeless- 
ness and alcoholism was only a statistical ar- 
tifact (Bahr and Caplow, 1974:105-115). 

In the light of this experience,.it is curious 
that I overlooked the possibility of weighting 
the derivative samples in the Christmas sur- 
vey. My first impulse on reading Miller and 


* Direct all correspondence to: Theodore Caplow, 
Department of Sociology, 539 Cabell Hall, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville, VA 22903. 
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Cisin was to go back to the data and see how _ 


_ the results would be affected by weighting. 


Alas, the operation can not be performed with 
the existing codebook, and the recoding that 
would be necessary is altogether beyond our 


present means. So it is difficult to tell whether 


weighting the derivative samples would signifi- 
cantly change some of our findings. Miller and 
Cisin are kind enough to say that the bias in- 
troduced by the use of derivative samples may 
not have resulted in serious distortions in this 
instance. I hope they are right. . 

There is only one observation by Miller and 
Cisin which I question. They write that ‘teach 
kin relationship between two adult Middletown- 
ers was apparently reported twice as often as 
each corresponding relationship between an 
adult Middletowner and an out-of-town rela- 
tive; thus, local kin relationships are overrep- 
resented in the sample of relatives. In the same 
fashion, a gift given to one adult Middletowner 
by another would be reported by both the giver 
and the receiver.” What they seem to suggest 
here is that since both parties to a kin relation- 
ship could have been interviewed for our sur- 
vey if they lived in Middletown, it must have. 
happened very often. But Middletown is a city 


_ of 80,000, not a village. The 575 locally resident 


adult kin enumerated by our respondents com- - 
prised only .012 of the local adult population. 
In order for a relationship between two adult 
Middletowners to have been reported twice, 
the parties to it must have both appeared in the 
respondent sample and again in the derivative 
sample of locally resident adult kin. Sampling 
theory tells us to expect about .012 of the re- 
spondent sample to be overlapped in this 
way—hardly more than a single case. We.did 
not observe such overlaps, but if they oc- 
curred, the resulting bias ou have been 
negligible. 
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Shelley studies two diverse groups of Soviet lawyers, proposing that lawyers in the 

workplace Insure the flexibility of Soviet law, thus making tolerable what would 

otherwise be an excessively rigid system. “IIluminates the functioning of both 
economic and non-economic Soviet organizations, taking us inside the system.” 

Peter Juyiler 
Crime, Law, and Deviance series 
186 pages, $20.00 cloth (February) 


DELINQUENCY IN INDIA ` 
A Comparative 
Clayton A. Hartjen and S. Priyadarsini 
Hartjen and Priyadarsini explore reasons juvenile delinquency is a minor social 
problem in India but a major one in the United States. In India, delinquency is a 
matter for the family and community to handle, not a social problem to be dealt 
with by police, courts, or correctional agencies. 
Crime, Law, and Deviance series 
273 pages, $27.50 cloth 


POLICING 

A Social Behaviorist Perspective 

. Richard Sykes and Edward Brent 
Sykes and Brent study Interaction between police and civilians proposing that 

officers, complainants, and suspects form a “volatile workgroup” of which the officer 
is the supervisor and chief problem solver. Using Markov models they develop a 
social psychological theory of police-civillan interaction. “Innovative and often 
brilliant study of police-civilian interaction.” Susan Martin 
Crime, Law, and Devidnce series 
290 pages, $30.00 cloth 


THE CANTING CREW 
London’s Criminal Underworld, 1500--1700 
John McMullan 


McMullan studies how London criminals were organized into a separate social world 
with its own language, institutions, divisions of labor, and territory. 


192 pages, $20.00 cloth (May) 


Rutgers University Press, 30 College Avenue, New Brunswick, NJ 08903. 


RUTGERKRS# PRESS 


Recent femmist film criticism has focused on 
the controlling power of the “male gaze” as it 
works to relegate women to marginality 


& silence, or absence. In this exciting, contro- 
versial book, E. Ann Kaplan, Assistant Profes- 
sor of English and Film at Rutgers, analyzes 
three films from Hollywood's “classical period,” 
and 1977’s Looking For Mr. Goodbar, pointing 


BOTH Sj DES OF out the traditional ways in which women have 
been portrayed within patriarchal images that 
TH E CA M ER A objectify and degrade. 


In the second half of the book she concentrates 
F. Ann Kaplan on the cinema that women have produced in re- 
sponse to these images, summarizing the de- 
l bate about realism in feminist flm criticism, and 
examining the work of contemporary Euro- 


pean, British, and American female filmmakers. 
260 pages 0-416-31750-2 


$10.95 paper [WE 
with photos, bibliographies . n < Methuen 


and filmographies 733 Third Avenue, New York, 10017 
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QNE | i erty and popular democracy”—Herbert Gintis, 
University of Massachusetts. 
“An unusually wide-ranging and impres- 
i) sive contribution to social theory, histori- 
| cal analysis, and practical politics” 
Toward a Transformation | —Noam Chomsky. 


iii “A striking, sensible, and yet imaginative anal- 

i ysis that...calls the political and social order of 
Y the American society into serious question” 

In the tradition of Lester Thurow’s The Zero- | —Rosalyn Baxandail, SUNY, Old Westbury. 

Sum Society and John Kenneth Galbraith’s The “Deserves a serious reading from all who 

New Industrial State, On Democracy provides are concerned about the future prospects 

a startling look at America in the 1980s—where of democracy in this country’’—Sheldon 

we are now, how we got there, and where we can S. Wolin, Princeton University. 

go from here. 


0-14.0067817 240pp. . ‘$6.95 (6) Penguin Books 


of American Society 
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Mountain Experience 

The Psychology and Sociology of Adventure 

Richard G. Mitchell, Jr. 

Foreword by Gerald Suttles 

This is a book about getting to the top. It Is the story of ordinary people in search of 
extraordinary adventure. But mountaineering for Mitchell Is more than the thrill of ascending 
outsized plies of ice and snow and stone—it is also the search for moments of order and 
clear purpose In a confused and shifting world. "Climbers have found In their avocation what 
many others are denisd—a full, honest measure of their worth. Mountains demand much. 
Those who climb discover they have much to give.” 

` Cloth $22.50 288 pages 


Shared Fantasy 

Role-Playing Games as Social Worlds 

Gary Alan Fine 

Fine’s description and analysis of four of the most popular fantasy role-playing games— 
Dungeons and Dragons, Chivairy and Sorcery, Traveller, and Empire of the Petal Throne— 
enriches our understanding of how we generate social meanings and identities and indicates 
new approaches to the study of group cultures and their creation. “This will be a seminal 
work of profound Impact throughout the social sciences.’—Brian Sutton-Smith, University of 
Pennsylvania 

Cloth $22.50 288 pages 


Controlling Unlawful Organizational Behavior 

Social Structure and Corporate Misconduct 

Diane Vaughan 

Vaughan provides a fascinating inside look at the complexities of computer crime in this 
analysis of the Revco scandal In Ohlo. Her study polnts the way toward necessary revisions 
in our concept of organizations and how they function and indicates the type of sociai and 
legai networks necessary to effectively contro! them. ‘Vaughan’s book may be one of the 
beat in the fleld.’—James F. Short, Jr., President, American Sociological Association 
Studies In Crime and Justice series 

Cigth $18.00 192 pages 


Good Company 

Douglas A. Harper 

"This is an illuminating, convincing and entertaining transport into the world of freight vade 
boxcars, hobo jungies, and appie knockers’ shacks. It is also an indelible portrait of a flercely 
Independent man pursuing a vanishing way of life.’—Chicago Sun-Times "This is a fine 
example of what academic field work can teach an academic about teaching us. Somehow 
the social science ... never stifies the experience it helps Harper to explain.’—Los Angeles 
Times Book Review 

Paper $10.96 236 pages 62 b&w photographs 





The University of Chicago Press chicago, iL 60637 
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NEW BOOMS 
INF LENT ce HARPER g ROW 


I NEVER TOLD ANYONE 


Writings by Women Survivors of Child Sexual Abuse 
Ellen Bass & Louise Thornton, Editors 


“The centerpiece of this book is the testimony—both in poetry and prose—from 
some 33 survivors, bringing home the overwhelming individual pain behind the 
statistics. . . [as] the contributors bear witness to acts of humiliation and betrayal 
that relentlessly altered their entire lives. In doing so they have created an impor- 
tant document.” — Publishers Weekly Includes a comprehensive list of treatment 
and prevention programs. cloth and paperback; now available 


WIDENING CIRCLES 
Elizabeth Lyttleton Sturtz 


South Bronx-based Argus Learning for Living Center’s founder tells how the pro- 
am takes society’s “throwaway” young and helps them to become useful, 
opeful, decent adults. “Undoubtedly the most insightful and useful guide to the 
understanding and rehabilitation of adolescents who are chronic underachievers, 
runaways, addicts and criminals. . . Widely adopted, her recommendations would 
save not only billions of doliars but hundreds of thousands of lives.” 
— ASHLEY MONTAGU cloth; available in November, 1983 


THE COMPLETE HOSPICE GUIDE 
Robert W. Buckingham 


A guide to understanding the fundamentals of hospice care, the special needs of 
the dying ~whether elderly or young—and how to find and implement the 
hospice concept. Dr. Buckingham, the former Director of Research at the first 
U.S. hospice, offers a compassionate book of clear-headed advice for both profes- 
sionals and families, explaining the concept of spiritual, nursing, and medical 
care intrinsic to the hospice. cloth and paperback; available in November, 1983 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & ROW 
10 East 53d Street © New York, NY 10022 
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CHARLES C THOMAS e PUBLISHER 


New! AN INTRODUCTION TO THAN- 
ATOLOGY: Death and Dying in American 
Society by Colbert Rhodes and Clyde B. 
Vedder. Patterns of mortality, death resulting 
from homicide or suicide, developmental 
perspectives toward death, socialization of 
the fear of death, the process of dying, the 
funeral, bereavement, the living will, and life 
after death are discussed. 83, $16.75 


New! CASE STUDIES IN COMMU- 
NITY CRIME PREVENTION by Aaron Po- 
dolefsky. This book presents strategies 
available to communities for the prevention 
and control of crime. An opening chapter 
outlines the influence of local social and 
cultural dimensions on the nature of com- 
munity crime prevention. Case studies then 
focus on eight communities and detail crime 
prevention efforts of individual neighbor- 
hoods within them. 63, $79.75 


THE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF LONG 
LIFE by Holger R. Stub. The author of this 
book examines improvements in the condi- 


tion of human life since 1900 which have — 


paved the way for increased life expectancy, 
describes ways in which human perceptions 
of the chronology of life and death have 
changed in this century, and discusses long 
life in relation to the individual, society, fam- 
ily, education, class and status, work, retire- 
ment, and economics. 82, $16.75 


THE PROBLEMS OF CRIME IN THE USSR 
by Ilya Zeldes. This book provides a fascinat- 
ing inside look at crime in the Soviet Union. 
Chapters focus on crime, criminals, and 
criminality in the USSR; the Soviet perspec- 
tive of criminal causality; their concepts of 
criminal motivation; Soviet criminological! 
research; methods employed to prevent and 
combat crime in the USSR; and analyses of 
the seriousness and extent of Soviet crime. 
81, $18.75 


New! THE JOINT: Language and Cul- 
ture in a Maximum Security Prison by Inez 
Cardozo-Freeman, in collaboration with 
Eugene P. Delorme. Based on Benjamin 
Whorf’s hypothesis that language shapes 
and, in turn, is shaped by culture, this book 
reveals the unique language and culture that 
make up prison society. Sociologists, lin- 
guists, and corrections personnel will learn 
much from this straightforward text. fan. 84, 
about $52.75 


New! SUICIDAL ADOLESCENTS by 
Patricia A. Davis. An overview of suicide 
and a history of social attitudes toward it are 
followed by an examination of the motiva- 
tion and etiology of suicidal behavior and a 
review of prodromal clues and treatment op- 
tions. Processes of prevention, intervention, 


and postvention also are discussed. 83, 


$77.50 


New! LIVING WITH STIGMA: The 
Plight of the People Who We Label Men- 
tally Retarded by James R. Dudley. The re- 
sult of a participant observation study, this 
book details the manifestations and impact 
of stigma, mentally retarded persons’ acute 
awareness of it, their possible complicity, 
and their diverse responses to it. Also pre- 
sented are suggestions for helping the men- 
tally handicapped cope with and overcome 
stigma. 83, $14.75 


New! THE GAMBLING SCENE: Why 
People Gamble by Tomas M. Martinez. Af- 
ter conducting exhaustive research and in- 
tensive interviews, the author of this book 
offers information that bares the life of the 


‘gambler. He provides a critical review of 


theories of gambling, defines compulsive 
gambling from a sociological perspective, 
identifies the stages involved in becoming a 
compulsive gambler, and traces the steps 
necessary to convert a compulsive gambler. 
83, $24.50 


3 SRO ao 
Order direct for fastest results + Write or call (217) 789-8980 © Books sent on approval 
Postage paid on MasterCard, Visa & prepaid orders © Catalog sent on request 


2600 South First Street ¢ Springfield ¢ Illinois ¢ 62717 
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Princeton 


Mental Illness and 


American Society, 1875-1940 
Gerald N. Grob 


“This study, rich in historical documentation and conceptual 
sophistication, provides an outstanding analysis of the 
development of mental health practices and the mental 
health professions prior to World War H.” 

—-David Mechanic, Rutgers University 

$25.00 


The Contested City 
John H. Mollenkopf 


“A major contribution to the analysis of urban development 
in the United States. Mollenkopf comprehaends the sweep 
of urban development since the New Deai and helps the 
reader make sense of its varied and disparate elements.” 

— Michael Lipsky, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

C: $27.50. P: $6.95 


Having Reasons 


An Essay on Rationality and eocauy: 
Frederic Schick 


“An impressive essay that makes important contributions 
to choice theory.... Schick realizes an almost Impossible 
balance between mathematical formulations, philo- 
sophical and conceptual issues, and notes on everyday 
life.” 

— Edward F. McClennen, Washington University, St. Louis 
C: $22.50. P: $7.95 


Undermining Capitalism 


State Ownership and the Dialectic of Contro! 
in the British Coal Industry 
Joel Krieger 


“There are now many books on the labour process, but this 
one is unique in its analysis of nationalization and of — 
uneven development and tn its innovative, dynamic 
analysis of bureaucracy. It stands at the leading edge of 







Uni Inge Pross 
such studies.” 


— Wallace Clement, Carleton University 41 William Street, 
$27.50 Princeton, NJ 08540 
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NEW FROM NEBRASKA 


Family Services 
Issues and Opportunities in Contemporary Rural America 
Edited by Raymond T. Coward and William M. Smith, Jr. 


Family Services is a collection of 11 original essays focusing on the development and 
delivery of services to meet family needs in rural America. The book depicts a changing, 
dynamic rural society in which families and citizens in need are being served inadequate- 
ly, ignored, or neglected. Specific areas of rural family services covered Include health 
care, housing, crime prevention, programs for the poor, and assistance for youth, the’ dis- 
abled, and the elderly. 

xviii, 208 pages. ISBN 0-8032-1420-0. $18.95 


The Untherapeutic Community 
Organizational Behavior in a Failed Addiction Treatment Program 
By Robert S. Weppner 


In 1970 some inmates of the Federal Narcotics Hospital at Lexington, Kentucky, set up 
Matrix House, a therapeutic community on the model of Synanon. After an existence of 
two years Matrix House collapsed. Weppner, an anthropologist on the staff of the hospit- 
al, undertook a year-long study of Matrix House, conducting conventional social science 
research, including particlpant observation. This book Is an account of his experience and 
of the results of his research. 

xvi, 272 pages. ISBN 0-8032-4723-0. $21.95 


The Politics of San Antonio 

Community, Progress, and Power 

Edited by David R. Johnson, John A. Booth, and Richard H. Harris 

Within a framework of the political history of San Antonio's evolution since 1836, fourteen 

social scientists analyze the city from the perspectives of history; political science, geogra- 

phy, demography, and sociology. It Is the story of the struggle of a local socioecnomic 

elite to win and hold political dominion In a complex multi-ethnic society. 

xiv, 256 pages. Cloth ISBN 0-8032-1178-3 $24.50 
Paper (BB 861) ISBN 0-8032-6068-7 $10.95 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS 
901 North 17th Lincoln 68588 
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Books that matter 


Thinking “Criminal policy that is bold but not belligerent, firm but 
. not inflexible.” —MARVIN E. WOLFGANG, New York Times 
About Crime 200k Review | 
i nS This description of the first edition of the book that changed 
Revised Edition the way we look at crime is equally appropriate for the 
James Q. Wilson revised and updated version. Using new data to refine and 
illuminate his points, James Q. Wilson continues to 
challenge ideologues of both the right and the left with the 
kind of careful, empirical analysis that marks him as 
“America’s leading authority on crime.” Ba Post 





19.95 

“Perhaps the best of the broad-gauged interpretations 
Channels concerning TV and national politics.” —MICHAEL R. 
of Power ROBINSON, Catholic University 

“As another campaign begins, no subject cries out for more 
The Imp act of discussion than the impact of television on our politics. 
Television on Channels of Power is a splendid launching pad for that 
American Politics debate. It is fair, tough-minded, and informed. It will not 


Austin R comfort either the politicians or the broadcasters. But it 
et ey gives the rest of us a better understanding of what is 
An American Enterprise happening in that vital connection between the camera eye 





Institute Book and ballot box.” —DAVID S, BRODER $14.95 
Loc al “Professor Geertz brings us the news of what is happening 
in a vital academic discipline. At the same time, by 
Knowledge displaying the tools with which an interpretive 
‘ anthropologist works, he excites us over what is 
Further Essaysin =, 5pening.” CHRISTOPHER LEHMANN-HAUPT, New 
Interpretive York Times 
Anthropology “Geertz proves that an anthropologically informed study of 
, culture is capable of providing us with insights equal to 
Clifford Geertz those of Paul Ricoeur S AE and ae 
Habermas’ phenemenology.”’ —Library Journal $18.50 





Coming in paperback The Social Transformation of American Medicine 
in 1984 Paul Starr 
Winner: 1983 C. Wright Mills Award $11.95 March 


The Deindustrialization of America 
Barry Bluestone and Bennett Harrison 
Honorable Mention: 1983 C. Wright Mills Award 
; $8.95 February 
ee | 
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are Basic. 


The Troubled “A superb book by a gifted historian who is also perhaps 
the sagest critic of educational policy and practice writing 
Crusade today.” — Wall Street Journal 
; ; “A deeply informed and sparkling synthesis of chronicle 
American Education and cos leon Thoughtful and thought-evoking, 
1945-1580 intensely interesting, readable from start to finish.” — 
Diane Ravitch ROBERT K. MERTON, Columbia Untversity 
“A refreshingly clear and objective review that lends 
valuable perspective to a confusing period in the very 
` recent past.” -CHRISTOPHER LEHMANN-HAUPT, New 
York Times $19.95 


The Good “Fine portraits of six high schools. . . . One comes away 
e with a vivid picture of high school administrative styles, 
High School high school principals, and the schools they administer.” — 


: JAMES S. COLEMAN, University of Chicago 
Portraits of Character “A sensitive and thoughtful analysis of the human 





and Culture relationships within six secondary schools, this book fills a 
Sara Lawrence major gap in thinking about school improvement.” — 

. HAROLD HOWE II, Harvard Graduate School of Education 
Lightfoot $19.95 

“This brilliant analysis of how technology and ideology 

More Work freed men from household labor and made housework 
for Mother women’s work is both insightful and provocative.” — 
The Ironies of CYNTHIA FUCHS EPSTEIN, CUNY 


“Ruth Cowan’s knowledgeable, witty, and concise survey 
Household Technology of three hundred years of household work—and her 
from the Open Hearth original interpretation of the industrialization of the 


to the Microwave household — will open the eyes and provoke the thoughts 
of historians and general readers alike.” -NANCY COTT, 
Ruth Schwartz Cowan Yale University $17.95 





Basic Books, Inc. 
10 East 53rd St. 
New York, NY 10022 


To order by phone, call toll free: 1-800-638-3030 
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NEW From F.E. Peacock Publishers, Inc. 


ESSENTIALS OF SOCIOLOGY 
Third edition 
By Leonard Broom, Australian National University and 
University of California, Santa Barbara; 
Philip Selznick, University of California, Berkeley; and 
Dorothy H. Broom, Australian National University 


This is the text that has set the standard by which others are measured. In this 
new edition, entirely reset and redesigned, will be found the same near-flawless 
writing, close attention to sociological principles, the famous adaptations 
(including new ones), and excellent organization of materials reflecting 
contemporary concerns in sociology. 

This brief yet complete text facilitates the use of supplementary materials. It 
is a sound, solid treatment of essentials of sociology from authors of great 
ability and experience and from a publisher who cares about the discipline. 

Please write for a first press copy. 

Instructor's Manual and Study Guide Available 
December 1983/c.270 pages/ paper 


WORK AND SOCIETY 
An Introduction to Industrial Sociology 
By Curt Tausky, University of Massachusetts 


This compact book provides a brief yet comprehensive study of the current 
work scene and its historical origins. 

Guiding the choice of content was the question of what materials would be 
most useful to the beginning student of work-life. In addition to conventional 
topics such as participation, occupations, labor law, unions, job mobility, and 
job satisfaction, the text also gives an historical overview, presents a theoretical 
framework, and examines the consequences of egocentrism. 


December 1983/c.150 pages/paper 


F.E. Peacock Publishers, Inc. 


Itasca, IL 60143 312-773-1155 








Oxford 


The Social Condition of Humanity 
An Introduction to Sociology 
Second Edition 


IRVING M. ZEITLIN, University of Toronto. This stimulating introduction to the sociological 
perspective now in its ‘second edition acquaints students with the classical foundations of sociological. 
analysis. Informed throughout by sociological neay and historical background, the book addresses 


controversial issues and key questions:concerning the human condition. 
On the first edition: 
“Well-written and scholarly. .. insightful... rich and provocative.” —Contemporary Sociology 


“Brilliant, clear, rooted in intellectual and social history. Thou Sa se fe cultural. An excellent text.” 
hael Intintoli, Burlington County College 
“Very well-written with the appropriate intelligence level of students in mind. .. An excellent book!” 
— Mary Ann Maguire, Catholic University 
“A refreshing approach... Not just another rehash of what sociology is supposed to be.” 
—Âlex S. Freedman, Northeastern State University 
1983 470pp. paper $14.95 


Theories of Delinquency 
An Examination of the n of Delinquent Behavior 


DONALD J. Scones ead a Polytechnic Institute. This volume presents an integrative and 
comparative discussion of st theories of delinquency, individualistic as well as sociological. The 
author explains the theoretical and intellectual underpinnings of delinquency as a basis for an 
understanding of the ramifications of treatment, prevention, and control efforts. In each chapter, : 
Shoemaker distinguishes the empirical assumptions and major concepts of each theory, discusses the 
important figures in each tradition, and evaluates each theory's validity. 


January 1984 265pp. paper $7.95 


Readings for Introducing Sociology 


Edited by RICHARD E LARSON and RONALD J. KNAPP, both of Clemson University. This compact, 
ee reader provides an informative supplement to any standard introductory textbook in 
sociology. a research and analysis, the collection of fifty-two selections——including ten 
pera Mer tributions written to fill gaps in the literature—are cross-cultural, methodological, classical, 
and contemporary. Readings are keyed to major introductory texis and each section includes 
introductions and summary comments. Articles have headnotes and study questions. 
“Larson and Knapp’s contribution to the volume is considerable and should be very helpful to 
students... itis a valuable supplement at an attractive price.’ — Contemporary Sociology 
“Well-chosen articles, a good distribution of classic and modern issues and topics. 
— Clifford Paynton, California State College, San Bernardino 
“Good selections... The longer articles are well-edited.” 
—-Miles Hoffman, Indiana University South Bend 
1982 320pp. paper $10.95 


Norman Street 

Poverty and Politics in an Urban Neighborhood 

IDA SUSSER, State University of New York at Old Westbury. Based on a four-year (1975-1978) study of 
Brooklyn's Greenpoint/ Williamsburg neighborhood, this timely study provides a detailed view of an 


ethnic urban community during the service cutbacks and unempioyment that accompanied New York 
City’s fiscal crisis. 


“It is urban social science at its best.” — Marc Pilisuk, University of California, Davis 
“Really admirable in developing the linka es between w pma happens m the family and community, an 
what happens in the city, nation, and wor Lisa Peattie, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


“A splendid contribution to our understanding of urban neighborhoods. It provides us with an important 
glimpse into working-class political action and frustrations. 

-— Daniel Monti, University of Missouri, St. Louts 
1982 256pp. cloth$17.95 paper $7.95 


Prices and publication dates are subject to change. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10016 
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CAMBRIDGE 


Solidarity | 

The Analysis of a Social Movement: Poland 1980—1981 

Alain Touraine 

with Francois Dubet, Michel Wieviorka, and Jan Strzelecki 

David Denby, Translator 

Based on direct observation and discussion with its participants, Solidarity 
focuses not just on the movement’s celebrated symbol, Lech Walesa, but on 
all the workers whose feelings and actions caused the movement. 

“.,, the best study to date of the Union itself.. ”-- The New York Review of Books 
“The only study of ‘Solidarnosc’ truly done from within and in depth...the 
result is indeed unique../— Choice $19.95 


Anti-Nuclear Protest 

The Opposition to Nuclear Energy in France 

Alain Touraine 

with Zsuzsa Hegedus, Francois Dubet, and Michel Wieviorka 
Peter Fawcett, Translator 


Alain Touraine examines the opposition to the development of nuclear 
energy in France, concentrating on a detailed assessment of the movement's 
activists and their ideas. $34.50 


A Treatise on Social Theory 

Volume 1: The Methodology of Social Theory 

W.G. Runciman 

In this first volume of a projected trilogy, the author asserts that a method- 
ology adequate to resolve the long-standing debate over the status of the 
social, as against the natural, sciences can be constructed on the basis of a 
fourfold distinction among the reportage, explanation, description, and 
evaluation of human behavior. Cloth $49.50 Paper $14.95 


The Development of the Family and Marriage in Europe 
Jack Goody | 


Jack Goody argues that from the fourth century A.D. there developed in the 
northern Mediterranean a distinctive form of kinship system, the growth of 
which can be attributed to the efforts of the early Christian Church to acquire 
property formerly held by domestic groups. Cloth $39.50 Paper $12.95 


The Child and the State 

The Intervention of the State in Family Life 
Philippe Meyer 

Judith Ennew and Janet Lloyd, Translators 


The author traces the development of the modern family in France, docu- 
menting the increasing assumption by the bureaucratic state of powers of 


control and punishment formerly exercised within the family. 
Cloth about $34.50 Paper about $13.95 


Making the Second Ghetto 

Race and Housing in Chicago, 1940—1960 

Arnold R. Hirsch 

This startling analysis of the expansion of Chicago’s Black Belt during the 
post-World War II period shows how, even as the civil rights movement gained 
momentum, Chicago dealt with its rapidly growing black population not by 
abolishing the ghetto, but by expanding and reinforcing it. $24.95 


































Cambridge University Press 
32 East 57th Street * New York, N.Y.10022 
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Liberalism and the Origins of 


European Social Theory 
by Steven Seidman 


Here is a striking reinterpretation of the development of European social theory. 
Departing from well-worn historical stereotypes, Seidman returns to the original 
works of those figures—Montesquleu, Turgot, Hume, Burke. Comte, Durkheim, Marx, 
Weber—who created modern social theory, and traces their origins to the philosophy 
of the Enlightenment. $35.00 


Against the Tranquility of Axioms 
by Rodney Needham 


When we try to make sense of collective forms of experience, we often rely implic- 
itly on certain notions that seem more or less axiomatic—ideas such as value, fact, 
class, cause, force, correspondence, depiction. The essays in this book turn a skeptical 
eye on these concepts. $22.50 


The City and the Grassroots 


A Cross-Cultural Theory of Urban Social Movements 
by Manuel Castells 


“Houses make a town; citizens make a city.” Rousseau’s epigram strikes the keynote of 
Castells’s wide-ranging study of urban social change. Only by analyzing the rela- 
tlonship between people and urbanization, Castells asserts, will we be able to under- 
stand cities and citizens at the same time. In a rare comkination of scholarship, wit, 
and passion, this book proposes a theory of social change that can yleld a new under- 
standing of the current urban crisis and a new vislon of the good city. $38.50 


Civil Religion in Israel 
Traditional Judaism and Political Culture in the Jewish State 
by Charles S. Liebman and Eliezer Don-Yehiya 


lsrael was founded by and continues to be governed by nonreligious Jews who none- 
theless are committed to the notion that Israel is a Jewish state. Persuasive and 
clearly written, this first comprehensive study of civil religion in israel examines the 
system of beliefs and practices that underlies the conception of Israel as a moral 
community. $24.95 


_New in paperback— 


Leadership in Administration 
A Sociological Interpretation 
by Philip Selznick 


“(Selznick] uses extensive examples from government, industry, and business to 
prove his points. The result is an essay which, while complex, lists the basic ele- 
ments to be considered in the growth of leadership.’“’—Librory Journal $6.95 


189 189 3 Available at bookstores or from 
90 University of California Press 


Berkeley 94720 
1983 Ninety years of scholarly excellence 
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- Ethnic Dilemmas, 


1964-1982 
Nathan Glazer 


One of America’s foremost social 
critics records and interprets the 
central developments following the 
passage of the landmark Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. | 

$20.00 


Neighborhood Politics 
Matthew A. Crenson ` 


The setting for Matthew Crenson’s 
book is Baltimore. In this surprising 
work, Crenson discovers that in 
many cases community polities arise 
not from the cohesiveness of close- 
knit “urban villages,” but from the 
social diversity, inequality, and con- 
flict that are associated with urban- 
ism itself. 

$22.50 


Long Lives — 
Chinese Elderly and the 
Communist Revolution 


Deborah Davis-Friedmann 


“Davis-Friedmann’s careful, 
nuanced exposition of how the 
Chinese elderly have fared since the 
Revolution is encouraging in a num- 
ber of distinct ways... scholarly 
without effortfulness, it has surpris- 
ing glints and depths.” 

— Kirkus Reviews 
Harvard East Asian Series, 100 


$20.00 


A Treatise on the Family 
Gary S. Becker 


“A major achievement. It is the most 
important book on the family to 
appear in many years.” 

— Journal of Economic Literature 
$20.00 


Now in paperback 


Marriage, Divorce, 
Remarriage 
Andrew J. Cherlin 


Concerning recent studies on the 
American family, The New York 
Review of Books'wrote, “the best by 
far is Andrew Cherlin’s Marriage, 
Divorce, Remarriage ...Cherlin’s - 
review of research on the family is 
both clear and concise.” 

$4.95 » 


America’s Struggle against 
Poverty, 1900-1980 

James T. Patterson 

“This is perhaps the best, and cer- 
tainly the most useful, book.on 
American attitudes toward the poor 
published in twenty-five years.” 


—Journal of American History 
$6.95 | 


At bookstores or order direct. 


‘Harvard University Press 


79 Garden Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
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A Dictionary of 

Marxist Thought 

Tom Bottomore, Editor 

This is the first comprehensive, 
English-language guide to the basic 
concepts of Marxism and the myriad 
schools and individuals who have 
contributed to Marxist thought in 
the past century. With more than 
250 entries, commissioned by 80 
international scholars. 

$27.50 until December 31; 

$35.00 thereafter. 


The Return of 

Martin Guerre 

_ Natalie Zemon Davis 

“The fullest account to date of this 
extraordinary tale. [Davis] has con- 
structed a fine piece of social history, 
a look into the lives of 16th-century 
peasants who left no records because 
they could neither read nor write.” 
$15.00 — Newsweek 


When Fathers Ruled 


Family Life in Reformation Europe 
Steven Ozment 


In this lively study of marriage and | 


the family during the Reformation, 
the author shows that the Protestant 
home became the center of a domes- 
tic reform movement against the 
Renaissance suppression of women. 
$17.50 


How We Live 


An Economic Perspective on 
Americans from Birth to Death 


Victor R. Fuchs 

“A veritable handbook for reformers. 
Those concerned with policies 
affecting the family and the labor 
market especially cannot afford to 


ignore it.” —The New Republic 
$17.50 

Now in paperback 
Prejudices 

A Philosophical Dictionary 

Robert Nisbet 


“This is so rich a book that it ought 
to lie on important desks for years. 
There is no political, sociological or 
economic subject untouched by this 
stiletto-sharp mind. If you have a 
friend whose intellect you deeply 
respect, this is the gift.” 

$6.95 paper — Boston Globe 


Notable American Women 
The Modern Period 
Edited by Barbara Sicherman and 
Carol Hurd Green 


with Ilene Kantrov and Harriette Walker 
Prepared under the ices of 

Radcliffe College pies 

“A superb biographical dictionary.” 
— Newsweek 
Belknap $12.95 ' 
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At bookstores or order direct. 


Harvard University Press 


79 Garden Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
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ee Duality and America’s Treatment 
of its Racial Minorities 


BENJAMIN B. RINGER / Preface by Hylan Lewis 


“This book is a powerful challenge to the cherished assumption that 
America’s race problem involves a contradiction between official ideals, as 
codified in the Constitution, and actual practices. The culprits in Ringer’s study 
are not Southern rednecks and Northern bigots acting outside the law, but 
rather the legislators and judges who wrote and enforced laws that were 
blatantly racist and provided an umbrella of legitimacy over popular expressions 
of racism. For scholars and general readers, this is an indispensable book.” 

—Stephen Steinberg, Author of The Ethnic Myth 


“A major contribution to the study of ethnic and race relations...and, at the 
same time, a penetrating and daring analysis.” —Feliks Gross, President 
Academy for the Humanities and Sciences 


A | ° O ck xii + 1165 pages, hardcover, $75.00 


in association with Methuen, Inc., 733 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10017 
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"The most thorough 
description yet to appear 
of the new scripts in the 


gender drama? -ssu sor, preo 


Center for Applied Social Science Research, New York University 












“There is much to be learned, in =e how other people live. [4 
as couples, both by professionals and by ordinary people 
trying to make sense of their own situations” | 
—Cynthia Fuchs Epstein, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, 
eee College and the Graduate Center of the City 
niversity of New York oe 
“Professional E E A Fists, therapisy 
will appreciate the wealth of data on ona ical cou 
and the insights to be garnered’ — Library Journal ` 


“An informative, revealing, and thoughtful study... No ox 
can afford to ignore such compèlling evidence: 
—James Short, President, American Sociological Assoc 
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A Featured Alternate of the Book-of-the-Month Club J 
$19.95 
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105 Madison Avenue 


SOCIOLOGY 


CZA Three new up-to-the-minute 


. texts for your courses 


Sociology, Second Edition 
Jon M. Shepard, University of Kentucky 
Instructor’s Manual/Study Guide/Microtest- 
WESTEST II 

600 pp (tent.)/Hardbound 


Human Intimacy: Marriage, 
the Family and Its Meaning, 


Third Edition 


Frank D. Cox; Santa Barbara City College 
Instructor’s Manual/Study Guide 
570 pp (tent.)/Hardboun 


Confronting Social Problems 


Ronald A. Hardert, Leonard Gordon, Mary R. 
Laner, Mark Reader, all of Arizona State - 
University 

550 pp (tent.)/Hardbound 


>> For examination copies } call Elizabeth Hannan 
toll-free, 1-800-328-9424, or} write to West 
Publishing Company, College Department, -50 
West Kellogg Blvd., St. Paul, MN 55165 
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JHSB publishes reports of. PEE studies, theoretical an- 
alyses, and synthesizing reviews that employ a sociological 
perspective. to clarify aspects ‘of social life bearing on human 
health and illness, both physical and mental. Its: scope includes 
studies of the organizations, institutions, and occupations de- 
voted to health services; as well -aś studies of the-behavior of 
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Recent i issues ‘contain reports ont a 


@ Sex Differences: inMediċäl Care Utilization: An Empirical Investigation, Paul D. 
Cleary, David Mechanic and James R. Greenley 


@ Women, Work and Stress: A Review and Agenda for the Future, Mary Ann Haw 


© Women’s Labor Force Activity and: - Responsibilities for Disabled Dependents: A 
- Study of Families with Disabled Children, Naomi Breslau, David Salkeverand 
Kathleen S. Staruch . oe kee A 


è Network Structure and Reactions to: Primary Deviance of Mental Patients, 
Robert Perrucci and Dena' B. Targ 


@ Measuring Life Events, Mark Tauşig , 


@ Team Nursing: Professional Coordination or Bureaucratic Control?, Joan R. 
Bloom and Jeffrey A. Alexander, © 


` 


ASA Members, $12 -N on-members; $21 (US)/$24 (foreign) 
Institutions, $28 (US)/$31 (foreign) ` Single issues, $5 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1722 N Street, N.W. © Washington, D.C. 20036 
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. An introduction to sociology that makes sociology exciting. Pe ae 

Lively colorful languagé and vivid examples demonstrate. » ei 
how social structures arid forces affect students lives. Thor- es 
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